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82d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  7005 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  11, 1952 

Mr.  Richards  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of 

4  1952”. 

5  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in 

6  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  uni- 

7  fication  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of 

8  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of 

9  building  strength,  establishing  security  and  preserving  peace 

10  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide  further 

11  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  essen- 
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1  tial  that  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C. 

2  1651-1712),  as  amended,  should  be  so  administered  as  to 

3  support  concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  military 

4  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe.  Appropria- 

5  tions  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1)  and  101 

6  (a)  (2)  of  that  Act,  as  amended,  may  he  used  to  furnish 

7  assistance  (including,  in  the  case  of  amounts  available  pur- 

8  suant  to  paragraph  101  (a)  (2),  transfers  of  funds)  pur- 

9  suant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual 

10  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Eco- 

11  nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 

12  1501-1522),  respectively,  to  any  organization  of  nations 

13  which  are  covered  by  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 

14  1951  which  is  established  for  purposes  of  collective  self- 

15  defense  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 

16  Nations  Charter,  or  to  any  other  organization,  association, 

17  or  grouping  of  such  nations  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

18  President,  makes  a  significant  contribution  toward  political 

19  federation,  military  integration,  or  economic  unification  of 

20  such  nations. 

21  Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 

22  amended  as  follows: 

23  (a)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  add  the 

24  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

;  l  \ P p 7  j'  v A. • .  .  .  . 

25  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
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exceed  $4,145,000,000,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  0.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  paragraph ;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  he 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  101  (a)  (2)  add  the 

following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $1,819,200,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  he  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  In  subsection  101  (b)  after  the  word  “section” 
where  it  first  appears  insert  the  words  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1952,  and  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  those  granted  for 
the  fiscal  year  1953,”. 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“101.  (c)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made 
available  for  assistance  to  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by 
the  Act  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty- 
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second  Congress),  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
until  June  30,  1953.” 

Sec.  4.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $606,- 
370,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  203  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$196,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  pur¬ 
poses  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  Change  section  204  by  substituting  “$115,000,000” 
for  “$50,000,000”,  and  by  adding  after  “1952”  the  words 
“and  1953”. 
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(d)  Change  section  205  by  substituting  “$126,000,000” 
for  “$50,000,000”  and  by  adding  after  “1952”  the  words 
“and  1953”. 

Sec.  5.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$611,230,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original 
purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  subsection  302  (a)  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$408,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  subsection;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.  Appropria- 
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1  tions  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  used  without 

2  being’  limited  by  section  503  of  this  Act.” 

3  (c)  Add  the  following  sentence  to  subsection  302  (b)  : 

4  “Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to 

5  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  con- 

6  tinned  available  until  expended.” 

7  (d)  In  the  first  sentence,  of  subsection  303  (a)  after  the 

8  words  “to  be  appropriated  to  the  President”  insert  the  words 

9  “for  the  fiscal  year  1953”. 

10  (e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  303  (a)  sub- 

11  stitute  for  the  words  “1952”  the  words  “1953”. 

12  (f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 

13  303  (a)  add  the  following:  “In  addition,  the  United  States 
11  Department  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail- 
15  able  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Deconstruction  Agency, 
10  at  the  time  when  that  Agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
17  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  sendees  of  a 
1®  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Department  of 
19  the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief 
29  in  Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should  be  con- 

21  tributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 

22  Keconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilita- 

OQ  •  •  • 

tion  operations  m  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and  sendees 
21  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 

np r 

credited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  United 
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1  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 

2  Agency.” 

3  (g)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  303  (b)  is  hereby 

4  repealed. 

5  Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 

6  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section : 

7  “Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  author- 

8  ized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  ap^ 

9  propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  ex- 

10  ceed  $62,400,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 

11  of  section  401  and  not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  carry  out 

12  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402.  In  addition, 

13  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made 

14  pursuant  to  each  such  section  are  authorized  to  he  continued 

15  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 

16  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropriation  au- 

17  thorized  by  this  section.” 

18  Sec.  7.  Title  V  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 

19  amended  as  follows : 

20  (a)  Sections  514  and  522  are  hereby  repealed. 

21  (b)  Section  519  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  the  “  (a)  ” 

22  and  by  adding  immediately  after  the  phrase  “may  be  ad- 

23  vanced”  the  words  “out  of  funds  made  available  for  assist- 
21  ance  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act”. 
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(c)  Add  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1517) ,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

“Sec.  533.  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  any  retired  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned  in  title  37  of  the  United  States 
Code  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act, 
and  receive  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a) . 

“Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement 
of  migrants  from  European  countries  having  surplus  popula¬ 
tion,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  $10,000,000  for  use  in  making  contributions  for 
the  calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe 
established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5,  1951,  or 
to  any  successor  organization. 

“Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  of  relief  supplies  and  packages  under  subsection 
117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)  ),  shall  be  continued  and 
may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may  desig- 
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1  nate:  Provided,  That,  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  are  author- 

2  ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 

3  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  subsec- 

4  tion  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 

5  amended.” 

6  Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 

7  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended  as 

8  follows : 

9  (a)  Change  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in 

10  the  first  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  to  a  comma  and  inserting 

11  thereafter  the  words  “and  after  June  30,  1952,  by  an  addi- 

12  tional  $200,000,000.” 

13  (b)  Change  section  408  (e)  to  read  as  follows : 

14  “  (e)  (1)  the  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 

15  interest  of  achieving  standardization  of  military  equipment 

16  and  in  order  to  provide  procurement  assistance  without  cost 

17  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for  the 

18  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or  services 

19  to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  III, 

20  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  or  (B)  a  nation 

21  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense 

22  and  regional  arrangement,  or  (C)  any  international  military 

23  organization  or  headquarters  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

24  President,  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 

25  Act,  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective 
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1  defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  (B) 

2  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  participate  in 

3  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to 

4  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That,  prior  to 

5  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a 

6  nation  under  this  clause  (D) ,  .it  shall  provide  the  United 

7  States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or 

8  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain 

9  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit 

10  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 

11  part,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements 

12  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of 

13  aggression  against  any  other  state:  Provided  further,  That, 

14  in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  President  shall  forthwith 

15  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eolations  of  the  Senate,  the 

16  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 

17  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

18  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

19  “  (2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred 

20  from  the  stocks  of,  or  services  are  rendered  by,  any  agency, 

21  to  any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in 

22  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organ- 

23  ization  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined 

24  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services 

25  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
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1  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days 

2  thereafter.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 

3  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  categories  of  equipment 

4  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c) 

5  of  section  403 :  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equip- 

6  ment  or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined 

7  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph  1  of  that 

8  subsection  plus  -  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross 

9  cost  of  such  equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or 

10  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 

11  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 

12  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide  the 

13  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full 

14  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 

15  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the 

16  contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds 

17  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  he 

18  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract 

19  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  pay- 

20  ments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any 

21  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of 

22  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the 

23  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection, 

24  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  the  United  States 

25  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000.” 
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1  Sec.  9.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is 

2  amended  as  follows: 

3  (a)  Add  the  following  proviso  at  the  end  of  subsection 

4  404  (b)  as  amended:  “ Provided  further,  That  for  the  fiscal 

5  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  is  authorized  to  be 

6  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in  making  contributions 

7  under  this  subsection.’' 

8  (b)  Change  subsection  413  (<a)  thereof  to  read  as 

9  follows : 

10  “The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 

11  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  for  Technical 

12  Cooperation,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or 

13  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section 

14  412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 

15  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing, 
lb  and  managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He 
17  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without 
lb  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of 
19  $16,000  per  annum.  The  President  may  also  appoint,  by 
lb  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy 
11  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform 
11  such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and  shall 
11  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  during 
11  the  absence  or  disability  of  tire  Administrator  or  in  the  event 
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1  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The  Deputy 

2  Administrator  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 

3  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 

4  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 
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5.  LAND  TUANS  FDR.  Received  a  resolution  from  the  Nebraska  State  Legislation  re¬ 
questing  the  conveyance  to  Nebraska  of  0.  tract  at  Fort  Robinson*  fornerly  used 
by  the  Ronount  Service  of  this  Department  (p.  4712). 

Sen.-  Butler  spoke  on  the  need  to  bring  up- H.  R.  4686,  providing  for  transfer 
of  lo.nd  from  Fort  Robinson  to  the  City  of  Crawford,  Nebr.,  as  soon  as  possible 
(pp.  4747-8). 

Passed  with  car.1endj.10nt  of  title  K,  R*  4l99»  'authorizing  the  transfer  cf  .the 
P.lue  Ridge  Parkway  lands  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department  to 
the  Forest ,  Service  (p.  4723). 

6.  RECLAMATION.  Received  a  resolution  from  the  California  State  Legislature  pro-  * 
testing  the  withdrawal  of  certain  lands  for  proposed  projects  by  the  Bureau  of 

I  Reclamation  as  unwarranted  interference  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  State 
of  California  (p.  4712). 

7.  OLEOMARGARINE,  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  20S3» 
to  amend  the  Navy  ration  statute  to  provide  for  the  serving  of  oleomargarine  or 
margarine. (S.  Rent.  1500)  (p.  4713)* 

S>.  WAR  POWERS.  The  Committee  on  Government  Operations  reported  without  amendment 
S.  2421,  to  amend  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1951  (S.'  Kept.  l49S)  (n.  4713). 

9.  FOREST  PROTECTION.  -Passed  without  amendment  S.  1835*  permitting  Canadian  parti — 
cinitation  in  the  Northeastern  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Protection  Compact  (n. 
4726). 

10.  DUILDING-S  AND  'GROUNDS.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  394,  'providing  for  the 

quartering  in  certain  public  buildings  in  D.  C.  of  troops  participating  in  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  1953*  Dhc  amendment  would  make  this  a  permanent  autho¬ 
rization  (pp.  4733-4,) 

11.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Hendrickson  inserted  a  New  Yorh  World— Telegram,  editorial 

praising  Sen.  Williams  as  a  very  fine  Senator  and  mentioning  his  investigation 
-into  government  warehouses.  Senators  Knowland,  Carlson,  and  Morse  concurred  in 
this  view  (p.  4737?) 

112.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Son*  Hennings  discussed  the  Missouri  River  Flood  problem  and  the 
need  for  an.  integrated,  comprehensive  program  rather  than  a.  piecemeal  bne.  Sen. 
Humphrey  concurred  in  this  and  inserted  a  number  of  newspaper  articles  on  this 

subject  (pp.  4744-48.) 

13.  BUDGETING.  .  Sen.  Carlson  stated  that  the  budget  could  be  balanced  by  eliminating 
waste  and  unneeded  programs.  lie  referred  to 'the  Farm  Bureau  Federation*  s  pro- 
■'  .  posal  for  a  $100,000,000  cut  .  in.  soil  conservation  payment s. .  (pp •  4738-4D.) 

14.  ADJOURNMENT.  Recessed  until  lion.,  May  5*  when  it  will  continue  on  S.  3086,  ex¬ 
tension- of  Mutual  Security  Program  for  fiscal  year  1953  (pp*  476l,  473^).. 


□  ILLS  INTRODUCED 

.15*  LQAHS.  S.  3OS0,  by  Sen.  ..Lanier,  to  authorize  the  making  of  loans  "by  the  Recon¬ 
struction.  Finance  Corporation  to  nonprofit  organizations;  to  Ranking  and  Curren¬ 
cy  Commit  tee  (p.  4713)*. 

.16.  PATENTS.  S.  3096,  by  Sen.  Dworshak,  to  amend  the  act  of ‘June  30*  1950*  relating 
to  the  extension  of  the  terms  of  -patents  of  World  War  II  veterans;  to  Judiciary 
Committee  (p.  4713)* 

17.  HOUSING.  S.  309S,  hy  Sen.  Chavez,  to  authorize  the  conversion  of  certain 

mortgage  insurance  under  the  Patio  nail.  Housing  Act  to  defense  housing  •  insurance 
thereunder;  to  Ranking  and  Currency  Committee  (p.  4713)* 

IS*  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  H.  R.  760 9,  by  Rem*  Abernethy,  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended;  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p*  4825)* 

19*  WAT  SR  .RESOURCES.  H.  R.  7591*  "by  Rep.  Pudge,  to  require  Federal  officers,  agen-- 
cies,  and  employees  to  act  in  accordance  with  and  submit  to  the  laws- of  the  • 
several  States,  relative  to  the  control,  appropriation,  use,  and  distribution  of 
water  and  providing  that  the  United  States  shall  -sue  and  be  auod  in  the  courts 
of  sach  States  in  litigation  arising  therefrom;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  (p.  4325). 

20.  VETERANS,  H.  R.  7^93*  by  Rep.  Kearney,  to  provide  increases  in -.the  rates  of 

death  compensation  payable  to  certain  widows  and  children  cf  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World- War  II,  or  of  service  on  or  after  June  27*  1950;  to  Veterans’ 
Affairs  Committee  (p*.  4325)-*'  . 

21.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  H.  R.  7^95 »  "by  Rep.  Wickersham,  making  an  appropriation  for  tho 

Washita  Va.ll.ey  flood  prevention  program  in  tho  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  Approp ri na¬ 
tions  Committee  (p.  ll-S 25)  • 

22.  I-.ONGPOLY  ROWER.  II. ^  R.  7^97*  "by  Rep.  Gwinn,  and  H*  R.  769S »  by  Rom.  Fisher,  to 

prevent  the  application  or  exercise  of  monopoly  power  by  omloycrs  and  labor 
organizations  in  their  dealings  with  employees,  to  amend  the  anti-trust  laws ; 
to  Judiciary  Committee  (p.  432o). 

23.  LOAFS.-  E.  R.  7699,  by  Rep.  iicDonough,  to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Dank  Act, 

•  the  Hone  Owners’  Loan  Act  of  1933*  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  the 
Judicial  Code  in  order-  to  define,  the.  limitations  of  Government  control  of  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  associations,  to  provide  judicial  and  administrative  remedies; 
to  Ranking  and  Currency  Committee  (-^.  4826). 

24.  LANDS.  II.  J.  .Res.  44o*  by  Ron.  Foul  son,  and  -  - .  v*  0  n.  Re  s .  21 7 ,  oy  x^e-o .  r  ^ul  so  n, 

requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  certain  information  regarding  the 
lands  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Rand  of  Indians;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  (p.  4326). 

25.  EXECUTIVE  AUTHORITY.  H.  J.  Res.  44l,  by  Rep.  Rogers,  Fla.,  and  II*  J.  Res.  442, 

‘by  Rep.  Ross,,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
limiting  the  powers  of  seizure  of  the  President;  to  Judiciary  Committee  (p.4o26) 

PENALTY  MAIL.  H.  R.  7^12,  by  Rep. .  Cole,  td  abolish  free  transmission  of  offi¬ 
cial  Government  mail  natter  and  certain  other  mail  natter;  to  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  (Apr.  28). 
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Mr.  Connally,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  under  the 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  28,  1952,  submitted 
the  following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  3086] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  March 
6,  1952,  recommending  the  continuance  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953,  reports  its  own  bill, 
S.  3086,  and  recommends  that  it  do  pass. 

A.  Introduction 

1.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  funds  for  United  States 
military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  to  certain  friendly  na¬ 
tions.  It  continues  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  by  authorizing 
the  appropriation  during  fiscal  1953  of  $6,900,000,000  and  also 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $20,962,000  as  a  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund.  A  few 
minor  amendments  are  made  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  and  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development. 

2.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  March  6,  1952,  the  President,  in  a  message  to  the  Congress, 
recommended  the  continuation  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  for 
the  fiscal  year  1953  as  “essential  to  advance  our  program  for  world 
peace  and  to  protect  the  security  of  the  United  States.” 

The  committee  began  its  consideration  of  the  draft  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  administration  with  public  hearings  together  with  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
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Committee  on  March  13,  when  it  heard  the  prepared  statements  of 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  Director  for  Mutual  Security;  Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State;  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Secretary  of  Defense:  and  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  There¬ 
after,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  continued  its  public  hear¬ 
ings  with  the  examination  of  Mr.  Harriman  on  March  14  and  17,  and 
of  Mr.  Acheson  on  March  18.  For  the  remainder  of  the  hearings  with 
the  exception  of  a  public  hearing  on  March  28,  the  committee  moved 
into  executive  sessions,  where  Secretary  Lovett  was  questioned  on 
March  19  and  20,  and  General  Bradley  on  March  31. 

After  the  opening  general  survey  of  the  program,  the  committee 
took  further  testimony  on  certain  areas  from  Hon.  William  H.  Draper, 
Jr.,  United  States  special  representative  in  Europe,  March  21,  on 
economic  aid  to  Europe;  from  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Chief  of 
Staff,  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Powers  in  Europe,  March  24,  on 
the  European  military  program;  from  Hon.  David  K.  Bruce,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  former  United  States  Ambassador  to  France, 
March  25,  on  France;  from  William  S.  Batt,  mission  chief  for  United  ( 
Kingdom,  Mutual  Security  Agency,  March  26,  on  Great  Britain;  and 
from  Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Arnold,  Chief,  Joint  American  Military 
Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey,  March  31,  on  military  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  / 

The  details  of  the  program  were  presented  to  the  committee  by  a 
team  headed  by  C.  Tyler  Wood,  Associate  Deput}"  Director,  Mutual 
Security  Agency  (MSA),  and  consisting  of  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assist¬ 
ant  Administrator  for  Europe,  MSA ;  Gen.  George  Olmsted,  Director, 
Office  of  Military  Assistance,  Department  of  Defense;  and  Jonathan 
B.  Bingham,  Acting  Administrator,  Technical  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  Department  of  State.  This  team  with  some  additions  and 
substitutions  noted  below  testified  on  March  26,  27,  April  1,  2,  3,  and 
4.  During  the  course  of  this  detailed  area  by  area  and  program  by 
program  presentation,  the  committee  also  heard  the  following  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  executive  branch  on  special  topics:  Arthur  Z. 
Gardiner,  economic  adviser,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian, 
and  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  March  27,  April  1  and  3, 
on  the  Near  East  economic  and  technical  assistance  programs;  Edwin 
M.  Martin,  Director,  Office  of  European  Regional  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  March  27,  on  Austria;  Stanley  Andrews,  consultant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  tecimical  cooperation  programs  and  now 
Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation,  April  2  and  3,  on  TCA  pro¬ 
grams;  Kenneth  R.  Iverson,  President,  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  April  3,  on  Latin  America;  Hon.  Edward  G.  Miller,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  America,  April  3,  and  Hon.  John  M.  Alli¬ 
son,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  April  4,  on 
the  Far  East. 

On  March  28  the  committee  heard  witnesses  in  public  session. 
Senator  Ralph  E.  Flanders  and  18  other  persons,  representing  national 
organizations  or  their  individual  views,  were  heard.  Most  of  these 
witnesses  not  only  presented  an  oral  statement  but  a  written  statement 
for  insertion  in  the  record  as  well.  Organizations  whose  point  of  view 
was  presented  to  the  committee  included  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  the  Association  of  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
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Grange,  and  the  National  Farmers  Union.  In  addition,  the  committee 
extended  an  invitation  to  all  interested  parties  who  did  not  want  to 
appear  in  person  to  insert  written  statements  in  the  record,  and  many 
organizations  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  committee 
thereby  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  the  fullest  possible  record 
of  private  views. 

The  hearings  were  followed  by  a  series  of  executive  sessions  on  April 
7,  16,  17,  18,  21,  28,  and  30  during  which  time,  the  committee  carefully 
examined  and  redrafted  the  proposed  legislation.  On  April  28,  the 
committee  voted  9-3  to  cut  the  total  amount  by  $1,000,000,000,  the 
cut  to  be  distributed  in  equal  percentages  up  to  the  closest  round 
figure  between  all  areas  and  programs.  After  that  the  committee 
voted  without  objection  to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

3.  PUBLIC  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  PROGRAM 

The  committee  was  glad  to  have  the  views  of  private  organizations 
and  individuals  which  it  received  during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
Of  the  18  witnesses  heard,  only  two  expressed  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  altogether.  The  committee  feels  it  is  significant  that  of  the 
16  supporting  the  program,  8  strongly  favored  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  and  economic  support  for  Western  Europe  and  vigor¬ 
ously  contended  that  if  cuts  had  to  be  made,  these  programs  should 
not  be  cut.  These  views  were  put  forth  by  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Council  for  wSocial  Action, 
the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations,  the  Bretluen  Service 
Commission,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Grange,  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  One  of  the  organizations  opposing  the 
draft  bill  supported  the  TCA  program.  Some  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  while  favoring  the  program  as  a  whole,  recommended  the  tight¬ 
ening  up  of  certain  aspects  of  it.  Among  these  were  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  the  Americ  an  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the 
Association  for  International  Development. 

The  study  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Foreign  Aid  and 
the  National  Interest  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
This  study  of  the  attitudes  of  790  citizens  of  25  cities  showed  that  in 
the  opinion  of  these  individuals  the  sum  of  $20,000,000,000  spent  by 
the  United  States  on  foreign  aid  since  1949  has  been  helpful  in  main¬ 
taining  the  security  of  the  United  States,  has  been  justified  by  the 
results,  and  has  been  about  the  right  amount.  The  persons  polled 
further  showed  the  feeling  that  the  fiscal  year  1953  program  should 
be  below  the  1949-52  range,  with  military  aid  somewhat  higher  than 
economic  aid. 

The  Committee  on  Present  Danger  also  gave  the  committee  its 
recommendations.  In  addition  to  voicing  general  support  for  the 
program  as  a  whole,  the  committee  presented  some  specific  recom¬ 
mendations,  suggesting  (1)  that  larger  responsibility  for  the  program 
be  shifted  to  American  officials  in  Paris;  (2)  that  the  division  between 
military  and  economic  aid  should  be  eliminated  or  greater  flexibility 
provided  between  the  two  types  of  aid;  (3)  that  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  offshore  procurement  to  enable  Europe  to  earn 
foreign  exchange;  (4)  that  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  exempted  from 
procurement  laws  which  prevent  “offshore  procurement”;  and  (5) 
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that  high  priority  should  be  given  to  the  delivery  of  military  end 
items  to  NATO. 

The  committee  considered  the  suggestions  made  by  the  private 
organizations  and  individuals  in  the  process  of  marking  up  the  bill. 

4.  THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  PROPOSAL  FOR  1953 

The  President  on  March  6  asked  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  a  total  of  $7,900,000,000  for  military,  economic,  and 
technical  assistance  to  foreign  nations.  The  recommended  program 
was  as  follows: 

Proposed.  Mutual  Security  Program,  1953 


[In  millions] 


Direct 

military 

Defense 

support 

Economic 
and  tech¬ 
nical 

Area  total 

Europe _  __  _  _  _ 

i  4, 145 
606 

2  1, 819 

5, 964 
802 

196 

Asia  and  the  Pacific _ _  _ 

611 

3  408 

1,019 

American  Republics. _  _  _  ... 

62 

22 

84 

Multilateral  technical  assistance,  migration,  and  relief 

30 

30 

Total _ _ _ 

4  5,  425 

1,  819 

656 

4  7, 900 

1  Includes  $75  million  (or  participation  in  SHAPE  and  other  international  security  organizations;  Battle 
Act  expenses;  and  administrative  expenses  for  all  titles. 

2  Includes  economic  assistance  for  Austria. 

2  Includes  assistance  to  support  military  efforts  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

4  Columns  do  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  during  its  examination  of  the 
President’s  proposals  studied  the  country  programs  in  detail.  It 
requested  and  received  information  on  the  tentative  programs  for  each 
country,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  military  end  items  sched¬ 
uled  for  delivery  to  Western  Europe  as  part  of  the  Lisbon  plan  to 
build  50  divisions  in  Western  Europe  by  the  end  of  calendar  1952. 

It  would  breach  national  security  to  reveal  the  details  of  the  military 
program  in  order  to  show  items  scheduled  for  delivery  under  the 
authorizations  of  this  program.  The  tables  which  follow,  therefore, 
give  the  military  assistance  figures  only  by  area  and  indicate  only  the 
breakdown  between  materiel  and  training. 

With  respect  to  defense  support,  economic  aid,  and  technical 
assistance  figures,  however,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the  general  pro¬ 
posed  distribution  of  this  aid  on  a  country -by-country  basis.  These 
figures  are  given  below.  The  committee  puts  these  figures  in  the 
report,  however,  with  the  warning  that  they  are  illustrative  of  the 
planned  distribution  of  the  funds  and  not  to  be  taken  as  commitments 
in  any  way  to  any  country.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  some 
countries  may  not  do  enough  to  help  themselves  and  under  those 
chcumstances  the  committee  would  expect  the  President  to  exercise 
his  discretion  and  stop  or  reduce  aid.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  would  better  be  assured  by  trans¬ 
ferring  fimds  from  one  country  program  to  another  country.  The 
President  has  this  discretion  as  between  countries  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  between  titles  as  well. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  breakdown  which  follows  is  based 
upon  the  President’s  proposal  for  authorizations  in  the  amount  of 
$7.9  billion  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  revisions  in  this  pro- 
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gram  which  will  be  necessary  as  the  result  of  the  reductions  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mutual  Security  authorization  request  1953 
[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


TITLE  I - EUROPE 

I.  Military  assistance: 

A.  Country  programs: 

1.  Materiel _  $3,  914,  865.  6 

2.  Training _  155,  134.  4 

B.  Participation  in  SHAPE  and  other  international  secu¬ 

rity  organizations;  Control  Act  expenses;  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  for  all  programs  and  titles -  75,  000.  0 


Total  military  assistance _  4,  145,  000.  0 

II.  Defense  support  assistance: 

A.  Country  programs: 

Austria _  1  86,  000.  0 

Denmark _  20,  000.  0 

France _  420,  000.  0 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) _  160,  000.  0 

Greece _  145,  200.  0 

Iceland _  1,  000.  0 

Italy _  110,000.0 

Netherlands _  80;  000.  0 

Norway _  10,  000.  0 

Turkey _  70,  000.  0 

United  Kingdom _  590,  000.  0 

Yugoslavia _  78,  000.  0 

B.  Other: 

Technical  assistance _  22,  000.  0 

Basic  materials  development _  27,  000.  0 


Total,  defense  support  assistance _  1,  819,  200.  0 


Total,  title  I _  5,  964,  200.  0 


TITLE  II - NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA 

I.  Military  assistance: 

A.  Country  programs: 

1.  Materiel _  601,  176.  3 

2.  Training _  5,  193.  7 


Total  military  assistance _  606,  370.  0 


II.  Economic  assistance  and  technical  cooperation : 

A.  Country  technical  cooperation  (point  4)  programs: 

1.  Near  East: 

Iran _  25,  000.  0 

Israel _  3,  000.  0 

Arab  States  (Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Leba¬ 
non,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen) _  23,  500.  0 

2.  Independent  Africa: 

Ethiopia _  1,  000.  0 

Liberia _  1,  250.  0 

Libya _ 1,  250.  0 

3.  Other  programs: 

1.  Palestine  refugee  program _  65,  000.  0 

2.  Israel  refugee  program _  76,  000.  0 


Total  economic  assistance  and  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation _  196,  000.  0 


Total  title  II _  802,370.0 


1  Economic  assistance,  not  defense  support.  Estimate  is  included  here  for  convenience. 
98840 — 52 - 2 
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Mutual  Security  authorization  request  1958—  Continued 

TITLE  III — ASIA  AND  PACIFIC 


I.  Military  assistance: 

A.  Country  programs: 

1.  Materiel _  $603,582.2 

2.  Training _  7,  647.  8 


Total  military  assistance _  611,  230.  0 


II.  Economic  and  technical  assistance: 

A.  Under  Mutual  Security  Agency: 

1.  Country  programs  in  southeast  Asia,  including 
assistance  to  support  military  effort: 


Burma _  18,  000.  0 

Formosa _ 115,  000.  0 

Indochina _  65,  000.  0 

Indonesia _  8,  000.  0 

Philippines _  32,  000.  0 

Thailand _ . _  7,  000.  0 

2.  Basic  materials  development _  13,  000.  0 


Total _  258,  000.  0 


B.  Under  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State: 

Afghanistan _ 

Ceylon _ 

India. _ _ 

Nepal.  _ _ 

Pakistan _ 


800.0 
450.  0 
115,  000.  0 
250.  0 
33,  500.  0 


( 


Total. 


150,  000.  0 


Total  economic  and  technical  assistance _  408,  000.  0 

Total  title  III _  1,019,230.0 


TITLE  IV — AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


I.  Military  assistance: 

A.  Country  programs: 

1.  Materiel _  60,  341.  7 

2.  Training _  2,  058.  3 


Total  military  assistance 


62,  400.  0 


II.  Technical  assistance: 

A.  Country  programs: 

Bolivia _ 1,  467.  0 

Brazil _  4,  169.  0 

Chile _  1,  237.  0 

Colombia _  837.  0 

Costa  Rica _  1,  176.  0 

Cuba _  278.  0 

Dominican  Republic _  342.  0 

Ecuador _  1.  381.  0 

El  Salvador _  767.  0 

Guatemala _  237.  0 

Haiti _  779.  0 

Honduras _  859.  0 

Mexico _  1,  132.  0 

Nicaragua _  909.  0 

Panama _  1,  075.  0 

Paraguay _  1,  213.  0 

Peru _ _  2,  128.  0 

Uruguay _  536.  0 

Venezuela _ - _  172.  0 
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Mutual  Security  authorization  request  1953 — Continued 
title  iv — American  republics — -continued 


II.  Technical  assistance — -Continued 

B.  Regional  type  projects _  $1,  306.  0 

Total  technical  assistance _  22,  000.  0 

Total  title  IV _  84,  400.  0 

TITLE  V 

Multilateral  technical  cooperation _  17,  000.  0 

Emigration  of  surplus  manpower _  10,  000.  0 

Ocean  freight-voluntary  relief  packages _  2,  800.  0 

Total  title  V _  29,  800.  0 

Total  authorization  request _  7,  900,  000.  0 


Prepared  by  Comptroller,  Office  of  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  April  8,  1952. 

5.  THE  COMMITTEE  BILL 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  the  committee  scrutinized  the 
requests  for  each  authorization  and  considered  the  ability  of  the 
American  economy  to  bear  these  costs.  The  committee  was  convinced 
that  on  the  whole  the  mutual  security  proposals  were  based  upon 
careful  study  and  screening  but  in  some  cases  the  requests  for  funds 
were  larger  than  the  committee  wished  to  approve.  Consideration 
was  given  to  cutting  authorizations  item  by  item,  but  this  approach 
was  rejected.  Instead,  the  committee  voted  to  reduce  the  amounts 
requested  by  $1,000,000,000  and  to  permit  the  administration  to 
retain  its  present  authority  for  10  percent  transfers  within  certain 
titles  and  between  titles  if  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  same  general 
purposes.  For  example,  10  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
economic  and  technical  assistance  in  any  title,  including  defense  sup¬ 
port  in  title  I,  could  be  used  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  in 
another.  While  the  committee  reduced  each  amount  requested  by  the 
administration  across  the  board  by  about  12.6  percent,  the  flexibility 
given  the  administration  by  the  transferability  provisions  will  permit 
limited  transfers  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  cuts  to  needs  and  to 
suggestions  made  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report. 

Last  year  a  total  of  $7,328,903,976  was  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorizations  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  For 
fiscal  1953,  total  authorizations  for  the  same  programs  are  $6,900,000,- 
000.  In  addition,  $20,962,000  is  authorized  for  the  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 

The  fable  which  follows  indicates  committee  action  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  requests. 
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|  President’s 
|  request 

Exact  percent¬ 
age  reduction 

Adjusted 

totals 

Title  I: 

Military _ _ _  _ _ 

$4. 145, 000, 000 

$3,  620, 316,  457 

$3,  620,317,000 

Economic . . . - 

1,  819,  200,  000 

1,  588,  921,  519 

1,  588,  922,  000 

Title  II: 

Military . ... . . . . 

606,  370, 000 

529,  614,  304 

529,  614,  000 

Technical  assistance . — . 

55,  000, 000 

48,  037,  975 

48,  038,  000 

Palestine  refugees.. . . .  . . . 

65.  000,  000 

56,  772, 152 

56,  772,  000 

Israel  refugees _  _ _ _ 

76,  000,  000 

66,  379,  747 

66. 380,  000 

Title  III: 

Military . . . . 

611,230,  000 

533,  859,114 

533,  859,  000 

Economic _ _ _ _ 

408,  000,  000 

356,  354,  430 

356,  351.  000 

Title  IV: 

Military..  . . . . . . . 

62,  400,  000 

54,  501,  266 

54,  501,  000 

Technical  assistance . . . .  _ _ 

22,  000,  000 

19,  215, 189 

19,  215,  000 

Emigration.  _ _ _ _ 

10,  000.  000 

8,  734, 177 

8,  734,  000 

Ocean  freight..  _  _ _ _ 

2,  800.  000 

2,  445,  569 

2.  446,  000 

Multilateral . .  . . . . 

17,000,  000 

14,  848, 101 

14,  848, 000 

Total . . . . . . . . 

7,  900.  000,  000 

6,  900,  000,  000 

6,  900,  000,  000 

Childz-en’s fund  _ _  _ _ ..  ...  ..  -  .. 

24,  000,  000 

20,  962,  025 

20,  962,  000 

In  the  sections  which  follow  there  appear  some  charts  and  tables  V 
which  are  based  upon  the  administration’s  request  for  funds  and  not 
upon  the  reduced  figures  authorized  by  the  bill  now  reported.  Time 
limitations  have  prevented  the  adaptation  of  these  tables  and  charts  to 
the  figures  reported  in  this  bill. 

6.  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BILL 

Section  2. — This  section  amends  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  by 
adding  to  the  statement  of  purposes  in  that  act,  a  statement  that 
Congress  welcomes  recent  progress  in  Europe  moving  in  the  direction 
of  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification. 

It  also  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  assistance  directly  to  (1)  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (2)  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  and  (3)  “the  organization  which  may  evolve  from  current 
international  discussions  concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

The  committee  was  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  generality 
implicit  in  this  last  description,  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
European  Defense  Community  which  is  to  be  the  political  basis  from 
which  the  proposed  European  army  will  operate,  has  not  yet  formally  / 
come  into  being.  At  the  time  the  committee  considered  this  matter  v 
negotiations  were  still  under  way.  If  the  European  Defense  Treaty 
is  concluded  before  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  committee  expects  to 
make  this  language  more  specific  so  that  it  will  be  clear  that  assistance 
may  be  given  directly  to  the  agency  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  European  army. 

Section  3  (a). — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$3,620,317,000  for  military  assistance  to  Western  Europe  and  con¬ 
tinues  available  any  unexpended  balances  of  earlier  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  through  June  30,  1953.  The  balances  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  “their  original  purposes”  which  means  that  funds 
last  year  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  for  assistance  to 
selected  escapees  will  continue  available  for  the  same  purpose  during 
fiscal  1953. 

Section  3  (b). — This  paragraph  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$1,588,922,000  for  economic  and  defense  support  assistance  to  Europe, 
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and  continues  available  any  unexpended  balances  from  earlier  appro¬ 
priations  for  this  purpose  through  June  30,  1953. 

Section  3  (c). — This  section  authorizes  the  carry-over  of  unexpended 
balances  of  the  appropriation  made  last  year  for  assistance  to  Spain. 
There  was  no  special  provision  in  the  authorizing  legislation  last  year 
for  Spain,  but  the  appropriations  hill  carried  $100,000,000  expressly 
earmarked  for  Spain.  This  amount  has  not  been  obligated  because 
agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached  with  Spain  on  the  terms  under 
which  this  money  would  be  made  available. 

Section  J+  (a). — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$529,614,000  for  military  assistance  to  countries  in  the  Near  East  and 
continues  available  any  unexpended  balances  of  earlier  appropriations 
for  this  area  through  June  30,  1953. 

Section  J  ( b ). — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $48,-- 
038,000  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and’ 
Africa  and  authorizes  the  carry-over  of  any  unexpended  balances. 

Section  J  (c). — Under  this  section,  $56,772,000  is  authorized  for  the 
1953  United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Organization  and  $66,380,000  for  giving  assistance  to  Israel 
under  section  205.  To  the  extent  that  funds  authorized  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  cannot  be  used  for  Arab  refugees  or  for  those  in  Israel,  they  may 
be  used  for  economic  and  technical  purposes  under  the  preceding 
section. 

Section  5  (a). — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $533,- 
859,000  for  military  and  other  assistance  to  countries  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  and  authorizes  the  carry-over  of  unexpended  balances. 

Section  5  ( b ). — By  this  section  the  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $356,354,000  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  and  the  carry-over  of  any  unexpended  balances.  It  makes  it 
clear  that  funds  used  in  this  area  for  economic  assistance  are  not  to 
be  limited  by  the  provision  of  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  which  provides  that  economic  assistance  after  June  30,  1952, 
is  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  mutual  defense  programs. 

Section  5  (c). — This  section  makes  it  clear  that  funds  heretofore 
appropriated  for  giving  assistance  to  limited  numbers  of  Chinese  and 
Korean  students  in  the  United  States  are  to  continue  to  be  available 
until  expended. 

Section  5  (cl). — This  section  continues  available  for  appropriation 
through  fiscal  1953  the  amount  of  $45,000,000  for  Korean  relief. 
This  sum  was  authorized  for  appropriation  last  year  but  was  not 
appropriated. 

Section  5  (e). — This  section  is  a  carry-over  provision  continuing  the 
availability  of  unexpended  balances  of  funds  made  available  last  year 
from  earlier  appropriations. 

Section  5  (f)  and  (jg). — These  paragraphs  have  the  following  effect: 

They  substitute  a  new  provision  for  the  present  set-off  provision  in  subsection 
303  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  existing  language  requires  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Relief  Administration, 
authorized  by  section  303,  to  be  reduced  by  the  value  of  relief  assistance  supplied 
to  Korea  after  the  United  Nations  Korean  Relief  Administration  starts  opera¬ 
tions  in  Korea.  The  new  provision  expressly  authorizes  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  when  the  United  Nations  Korean  Relief  Administration  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  to  turn  over  to  United  Na¬ 
tions  Korean  Relief  Administration  up  to  $67,500,000  worth  of  the  goods  and 
services  it  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  Korean  relief;  and  it  requires  that  the  value 
of  goods  and  services  contributed  to  United  Nations  Korean  Relief  Administra- 
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tion  from  this  Array  pipeline  be  credited  against  the  total  amount  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  contribute  to  United  Nations  Korean  Relief  Administration. 
The  contribution  from  the  pipeline  would  thus  be  in  addition  to  any  cash  con¬ 
tribution  made  to  United  Nations  Korean  Relief  Administration  out  of  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  by  section  303,  and  would  not,  as  now  required,  have  to  be 
deducted  from  the  cash  contribution  presently  authorized  by  that  section. 

Section  6. — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $54,501,000 
for  military  assistance  and  $19,215,000  for  technical  assistance  for 
Latin  America.  The  section  also  authorizes  the  cany-over  of  any 
unexpended  balances. 

Section  7  (a). — This  section  repeals  section  514  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  which  authorized  the  use  of  $55,000,000  of 
economic  assistance  funds  for  the  promotion  of  the  production  of 
strategic  materials.  This  section  is  no  longer  necessary  because  the 
activities  of  the  former  EGA  in  promoting  the  production  of  critical 
materials  have  been  assumed  by  the  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Agency  which  has  its  own  funds  and  loan  authority  for  projects  of 
this  type. 

This  section  also  repeals  section  522  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  which  required  that  at  least  10  percent  of  economic  assistance 
provided  by  the  MSA  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  was  to 
be  in  the  form  of  loans.  The  committee  received  testimony  that  this 
provision  was  endangering  the  defense  support  program  and  might 
have  a  most  serious  effect  on  the  serviceability  of  American  loans 
in  countries  receiving  assistance. 

Section  7  ( b ). — This  is  a  clarifying  amendment  described  as  follows: 

This  is  a  perfecting  amendment  designed  to  clarify  the  meanings  of  section 
519  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  That  section  permits  use  of  a  limited 
part  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  economical  and  technical  assistance  in  the  title 
II  and  title  III  areas  to  acquire  foreign  currencies  needed  for  the  MSA  programs 
in  those  areas.  The  special  authority  set  out  in  section  519  (a)  was  requested  by 
the  executive  branch  last  .year  because  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  does  not 
permit  the  direct  acquisition  of  local  currencies  by  MSA,  except  for  United  States 
administrative  needs,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  some  of  the  MSA  (then  ECA) 
country  programs,  especially  those  just  beginning  last  year,  would  require  the 
expenditure  of  local  currencies  before  any  counterpart  was  generated.  The 
section  was  rewritten  several  times  during  the  course  of  last  year’s  presentation. 
As  it  finally  came  out,  it  is  ambiguous  and  might  be  construed  to  apply  to  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  currencies  by  TCA  as  well  as  MSA.  Since  the  Act  for 
International  Development  has  always  permitted  the  purchase  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  this  construction  of  section  519  (a)  would  have  the  effect  of  setting  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  foreign  currencies  that  could  be  acquired  by  TCA, 
whereas  the  intent  of  the  section  was  merely  to  grant  new  authority  to  MSA. 
Although  it  seems  clear  that  section  519  (a)  was  not  intended  to  have  this  effect 
and  should  not  be  so  construed,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  the  section  speak 
plainly  to  this  effect. 

Section  7  (c). — This  section  adds  six  new  sections  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  the  first  of  which  allows  the  President  to  exempt 
from  certain  contract  and  accounting  laws  tiie  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  in  connection  with  such  operations  as  offshore 
procurement.  Many  contract  and  accounting  law7s  are  not  suitable 
for  the  special  kinds  of  activities  carried  on  under  this  program. 

Newr  section  533  (a)  will  authorize  the  employment  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  or  the  Battle  Act  of  retired  military  officers  and  will 
permit  them  to  receive  pa}7  in  such  positions  provided  they  do  not  add 
their  retirement  pay  to  their  compensation  in  the  civilian  position. 
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New  section  533  (b)  will  make  it  possible  for  officers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  assigned  to  work  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  receive 
allowances  and  benefits  on  the  same  basis  as  other  officers  receiving 
such  allowances  and  benefits  under  the  terms  of  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946. 

New  section  534  authorizes  the  President  to  contribute  $8,734,000 
to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of 
Migrants  from  Europe.  Last  year  $10,000,000  was  made  available 
for  similar  purposes. 

New  section  535  continues  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  pay 
ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief  supplies  overseas.  The 
authority  is  also  given  to  pay  ocean  freight  on  shipments  by  voluntary 
nonprofit  relief  agencies  to  any  country  eligible  for  economic  and 
technical  assistance  under  this  act.  Not  to  exceed  $2,446,000  is  to 
be  available  for  this  purpose. 

New  section  536  continues  in  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  which  authorize  the  extension  of  guaranties  to 
promote  the  distribution  in  foreign  countries  of  informational  media. 
This  authority  would  have  expired  under  the  provisions  of  section  502 
(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

Section  8  (a). — This  section  increases  by  $200,000,000  the  amount 
of  excess  equipment  for  United  States  military  stocks  which  can  be 
made  available  for  shipment  to  our  allies.  If  excess  equipment  in 
this  amount  is  shipped  abroad  it  is  paid  from  the  funds  authorized  for 
military  assistance  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Section  8  ( b ). — This  section  amends  section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  as  follows: 

(1)  First,  all  countries  eligible  for  grant-military  assistance  under  titles  I 
through  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  are  made  eligible  to  receive 
materials  and  equipment  under  section  408  (e).  As  the  section  now  stands, 
countries  not  eligible  for  grant-military  assistance  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
408  (e)  unless  (a)  they  have  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense 
arrangement  or,  (b)  if  ineligible  to  join  such  an  arrangement,  their  military 
strength  is  important  to  United  States  security.  This  has  had  the  practical 
effect  of  excluding  from  eligibility  under  section  408  (e)  certain  countries  in  the 
Near  East  and  Latin  America,  which  are,  however,  eligible  for  grant-military 
assistance.  The  amendment  removes  the  paradoxical  situation  of  our  being 
able  to  give,  but  not  sell,  arms  to  these  countries. 

(2)  Second,  language  is  added  explicitly  permitting  military  assistance  to  be 
furnished  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  international  military  organizations  or 
headquarters  such  as  SHAPE  or  the  proposed  European  Defense  Community 
(EDC).  This  would  give  express  authority  for  the  Defense  Department  to  sell 
equipment  to  SHAPE  or  EDC  from  military  stocks  or  to  buy  equipment  for 
those  organizations  under  the  terms  of  section  408  (e). 

(3)  Third,  an  amendment  is  made  which  would  avoid  the  present  strict  require¬ 
ment  of  payment  before  delivery  when  the  President  decides  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Payment  would  be  required  within  60  days  after 
delivery  in  any  case  and,  of  course,  the  United  States  would  insist  upon  a  firm 
commitment  from  the  country  or  international  organization  getting  delivery  in 
advance  of  payment,  to  pay  the  full  amount  within  60  days.  The  amendment 
will  avoid  the  present  situation  where  countries  must  tie  up  large  amounts  of 
money  in  the  United  States  pending  actual  delivery  of  goods  under  section  408  (e). 
In  most  cases  the  recipient  Government  or  international  organization  would  be 
required  to  deposit  in  advance  amounts  necessary  to  cover  accessorial  charges, 
such  as  those  for  packing,  handling,  crating,  and  transportation. 

(4)  Fourth,  section  408  (e)  is  amended  to  require  a  “dependable  undertaking” 
from  a  country  receiving  equipment  from  military  stocks  that  has  to  be  reliabili- 
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tated  to  put  into  combat-worthy  condition.  Under  the  section  as  it  stands  it  is 
required  that  the  value  of  goods  and  services  furnished  under  section  408  (e)  must 
be  paid  for  in  cash  before  delivery.  It  seems  prudent  also  to  require  that  the 
United  States  have  a  firm  commitment  from  a  countrv  which  had  asked  to  buy 
materials  or  equipment  that  it  will  bear  the  expense  of  modernizing  it  or  putting 
it  into  good  repair.  This  would  make  unnecessarv  an  advance  deposit  of  cash  by 
the  recipient  government  or  international  body  to  cover  the  cost  of  services 
rendered  in  rehabilitating  equipment.  As  a  rule,  cash  progress  payments  would 
be  required  as  rehabilitation  work  advances. 

(5)  Fifth,  as  it  now  stands,  section  408  (e)  puts  a  ceiling  of  $500,000,000  on 
the  total  value  of  procurement  contracts  that  the  Defense  Department  can  enter 
into  to  buy  new  equipment  and  materials  or  to  obtain  services  for  the  benefit  of 
other  governments  under  section  408  (e). 

The  amendment  increases  the  amount  to  $700,000,000. 

Finally,  the  last  paragraph  of  this  section  makes  it  clear  that  material  pur¬ 
chased  by  foreign  countries  under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  with  their  own  funds  is  not  required  to  be  shipped  in  United  States  flag 
vessels. 

Section  9  (a). — This  section  amends  the  Act  for  International 
Development  by  increasing  the  amount  which  can  be  provided  for 
multilateral  technical  assistance  from  $13,000,000  for  1952  to  $14,848,-  l 
000  for  1953. 

Section  9  ( b ). — This  section  amends  section  413  of  that  act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  appoint  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Tech¬ 
nical  Cooperation  to  receive  a  salary  of  $15,000.  The  salary  of  the 
Administrator  is  increased  from  $15,000  per  year  to  $16,000. 

Section  10.--This  section  amends  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
to  make  it  possible  for  limited  amounts  of  counterpart  funds  acquired 
in  connection  with  the  foreign-aids  programs  to  be  used  for  the  ex¬ 
change  programs  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  act. 

B.  Background 

7.  THE  MOUNTING  THREAT  AND  UNITED  STATES  EFFORTS  FOR  SECURITY 

The  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  must  be  assessed  against 
the  aims  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  These  aims  are  to  maintain 
and  protect  the  national  independence,  and  to  promote  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  of  nations. 

The  national  independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  security  of 
its  citizens  have  been  threatened  since  the  end  of  the  war  by  Soviet  ( 
imperialistic  communism  in  one  form  or  another  and  in  one  area  or 
another.  This  threat  has  been  mounting  steadily  and  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Congress  in  various  measures  designed  to  increase 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  in  1948  authorized  the  European  recovery  program,  a 
projected  4-year  $17  billion  investment  in  economic,  political,  and 
social  strength  in  Europe.  The  American  dollars  were  so  successful 
in  building  economic  health  and  relative  political  stability  in  the  free 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  that  after  slightly  over  3  years  and  the 
appropriation  of  $12  billion  the  ECA  was  ended. 

As  the  danger  of  losing  Western  Europe  from  the  free  world  through 
economic  disintegration  and  social  chaos  abated,  the  threat  of  losing 
it  through  a  direct  military  attack  by  Soviet  Russia  increased.  While 
the  Western  World  had  disarmed  rapidly  after  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  disarmed.  Instead,  it  became  quite  evident  that 
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the  Soviet  Union  was  maintaining  its  armed  forces,  arming  its  satel¬ 
lites  in  contravention  of  the  peace  treaties,  and  generally  gearing  its 
economy  toward  war  production.  This  preponderance  of  Soviet 
military  strength  in  Europe,  coupled  with  complete  Soviet  intransi¬ 
gence  in  international  dealings  and  negotiations  posed  a  renewed 
threat  which  the  Atlantic  Community  answered  by  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  April  1949.  The  Treaty  was  implemented 
that  same  year  by  the  United  States  with  a  relatively  modest  military 
assistance  program  for  its  treaty  partners.  By  these  two  actions,  the 
North  Atlantic  Community  demonstrated  its  determination  to  deter 
aggression  by  building  up  defensive  strength.  In  the  light  of  the 
situation  then  in  Europe,  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  was  adequately  answered. 

The  world  situation,  however,  was  changed  again  in  the  summer 
of  1950 — this  time  by  direct  Communist  aggression  on  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  The  threat  revealed  by  the  Korean  action  necessitated  a 
change  in  response.  Instead  of  relying  on  economic  stability  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  with  its  modest 
implementation  to  deter  indirect  and  direct  aggression,  the  United 
States  swung  into  a  large-scale  program  to  rearm  itself  and  its  North 
Atlantic  allies  to  meet  the  threat  of  direct  military  aggression  to  its 
security. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  did  not  underestimate  the 
continued  need  for  encouraging  economic  stability  and  social  progress 
as  a  means  of  thwarting  Communist  internal  subversion.  In  Europe 
continued  progress  in  building  economic  strength,  especially  through 
increased  productivity  and  increased  production,  is  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  defense  effort.  In  the  vast  underdeveloped  areas  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  millions  were  living  on  the  edge  of 
starvation  and  social  upheavals.  As  with  Europe,  the  United  States 
acknowledged  its  security  interests  in  the  continued  independence  of 
these  areas  and  embarked  on  a  program  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  designed  primarily  to  help  the  peoples  of  these  areas  to 
help  themselves  more  effectively. 

8.  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  AID  SINCE 

THE  WAR 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1945,  through  December  31,  1951, 
the  United  States  has  given  military  and  economic  aid  to  foreign 
countries  totaling  $35.6  billion.  This  is  the  amount  which  has  been 
spent.  It  does  not  include  sums  which  have  been  appropriated  but 
not  yet  paid  out  in  fulfillment  of  obligations,  most  of  which  are 
military  assistance  appropriations  made  from  1950  to  the  present. 
Thus,  the  charts  which  follow  show  strictly  militar}7  aid  at  the  figure 
of  $2.1  billion  (actual  expenditures  only),  although  since  the  inception 
of  the  military  assistance  program  in  1950,  $11.8  billion,  has  been 
made  available  for  military  assistance.  (Although  $12,280,536,186 
has  been  appropriated  for  military  assistance,  $478,160,000  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  military  to  economic  assistance  under  the  terms  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  thus  leaving  $11.8  billion  available  for 
foreign  military  assistance  expenditures.)  The  difference  between 
this  $11.8  billion  figure  for  appropriations  and  the  $2.1  for  expendi- 
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tures,  namely  $9.7  billion,  had  not  been  spent  as  of  December  31, 
1951,  although  a  large  part  of  it  had  been  obligated.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  expenditures,  obligations,  and  appropriations  is  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  this  report. 

The  two  charts  which  follow  show  the  breakdown  of  United  States 
postwar  military  and  economic  aid  as  between  programs  and  between 
areas  of  the  world. 
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With  the  beginning  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  in 
fiscal  1950,  the  total  foreign-aid  program  of  the  United  States  began 
to  shift  in  emphasis  from  an  economic  assistance  program  to  a  military 
assistance  program.  This  was  attributable  to  two  main  factors:  first, 
the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  bringing  about  substantial  economic 
recoveiy  to  most  of  Europe ;  and  second,  to  the  serious  military  threat 
resulting  from  Soviet  aggressive  action  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
accentuated  by  the  Communist  attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  chart  which  follows  shows  on  an  expenditure  basis  the  shift 
in  emphasis  projected  to  1953  on  the  basis  of  the  administration’s 
request  for  foreign-aid  funds.  The  sharp  rise  shown  in  1953  does  not 
indicate  increased  appropriations,  but  rather,  it  indicates  increased 
deliveries  for  which  funds  heretofore  authorized  and  obligated  will  be 
expended. 
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The  summary  table  which  follows  shows  the  total  foreign  military 
and  economic  aid  appropriations  since  fiscal  1950  and  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  request  for  1953. 
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Summary  table:  Foreign  aid  appropriations,1  fiscal  years  1950—52,  and  proposed 
foreign  aid  authorizations  for  fiscal  1953 


Appropriations 
fiscal  year  1950 

Appropriations 
fiscal  year  1951 

Appropriations 
fiscal  year  1952 

Proposed 
authoriza¬ 
tions  fiscal 
year  1953 

Total  appro¬ 
priated  fiscal 
years  1950-52 

Military: 

Europe... . . 

Non-Europe . 

Subtotal.. . . 

Economic  and  technical: 

Europe _ 

Non-Europe...  .  . 

Subtotal _  .. 

Total. . 

2  $1, 000, 000, 000 
314,010,000 

2  $4,  504, 000, 000 
718,  500,  000 

2  $4,  774,  376, 186 
969, 650,  000 

$4, 145, 000, 000 
1,  280, 000, 000 

1,314,010,000 

5,  222,  500,  000 

5,  744, 026, 186 

5, 425, 000, 000 

3 $12, 280, 536, 186 

3,  823, 380,  000 
130, 751,600 

2,  250,  000,  000 
149,  350,  000 

*  1, 122,  000,  000 
418,401,  519 

1, 819,  200, 000 
655,  800,  000 

3, 954, 131,  600 

2, 399, 350,  000 

1,  540,  401,  519 

2,  475,  000, 000 

7, 893,  883, 119 

5,  268, 141,  600 

7, 621, 850,  000 

7,  284,  427,  705 

7,  900,  000,  000 

20, 174,  419,  305 

1  Does  not  include  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  contributions. 

2  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  $500,000,000  of  forward  contracts  authorized  in  1950  MDA  leeislation, 
has  been  included  in  the  1950  MDA  appropriation,  although  the  funds  were  actually  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1951  ($455,523,729)  and  fiscal  year  1952  ($44,470,271). 

3  Under  the  terms  of  sec.  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  $478,160,000  was  transferred  from 
military  assistance  to  economic  assistance,  thus  leaving  $11,802,376,186,  available  for  foreign  military  ex¬ 
penditures. 

1  Includes  $100,000,000  appropriated  for  Spain. 

C.  The  Defensive  Goals  in  Western  Europe 

The  main  purpose  in  building  the  defenses  of  Western  Europe  is 
“to  assist  in  achieving  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United  Nations — - 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.”  (From  the  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.)  The  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  war  have  made 
it  clear  to  most  people  that  every  nation  of  the  world  is  fair  game  for 
the  Soviet  unless  it  has  economic  strength  great  enough  to  defend  itself 
from  internal  subversion  and  military  strength  enough  to  defend  itself 
from  the  external  threat  of  Soviet  military  force.  The  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  has,  as  the  result  of  Soviet  threats,  required  the 
free  nations  to  look  to  their  internal  and  external  defenses. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  provides  the  framework  within  which 
most  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  seek  “by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid”  to  “maintain  and  develop 
their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack.” 

The  collective  defenses  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  are  not  now,  and 
are  not  intended  to  be,  strong  enough  to  threaten  aggression.  These 
defenses  are  being  built  up  to  deter  aggression.  That  is  their  purpose. 

The  past  year  has  seen  these  defenses  grow  rapidly  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  General  Eisenhower.  Many  important  political  and  economic 
decisions  essential  to  the  effective  development  of  defensive  strength 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  They  are  discussed  in  the 
following  sections. 
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9.  THE  TEMPORARY  COUNCIL  COMMITTEE  (TCC) 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council  at  its  seventh  session  in  Ottawa 
in  September  1951  created  the  Temporary  Council  Committee 
(TCC)  because  of  a  growing  realization  that  increased  defense  efforts 
on  the  part  of  member  states  were  creating  economic  and  political 
problems  more  serious  than  had  been  expected  when  defense  goals 
were  set  shortly  after  the  attack  on  Korea.  In  fact,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  danger  that  too  great  emphasis  on  defense  spending  in 
Western  Europe  might  endanger  the  economic  strength  that  had 
come  about  largely  because  of  Marshall  plan  aid.  Economic  relapse 
in  Western  Europe  might  invite  again  the  internal  Communist 
subversion  that  had  threatened  certain  countries  prior  to  the  Marshall 
plan.  A  defense  build-up  not  properly  related  to  economic  capabilities, 
moreover,  might  be  seriously  unbalanced,  and  might  fail  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  available  resources. 

The  NATO  Council  instructed  the  TCC  to  examine  the  defense 
capabilities  of  each  of  the  NATO  nations  and  to  consider  those 
capabilities  in  terms  of  the  economic  and  political  factors  which 
might  in  fact  limit  the  ability  of  member  states  to  produce  the  defen¬ 
sive  forces  expected  of  them. 

It  was  the  job  of  this  Temporary  Council  Committee  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  ways  in  which  member  countries  coidd  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  their  resources  in  building  a  common  defense. 

The  TCC  under  the  leadership  of  W.  Averell  Harriman,  who  served 
as  Chairman,  Sir  Edwin  Plowden,  and  Jean  Monnet  first  met  iu  Paris 
in  October.  When  the  committee  got  to  work  it  was  apparent  that 
its  principal  job  would  be  to  reconcile  two  objectives;  first,  to  build  an 
adequate  defense  force  in  Western  Europe,  and,  second,  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  threatening  too  severely  the  standards  of  living  that  had  been 
achieved  in  Western  Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  technical  military  analysis  for  the  TCC  was  carried  out  by  an 
international  staff  of  officers  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Joseph  T. 
McNarney  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  task  facing  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  to  develop  a  plan  of  action  which  would  contain  specific 
measures  to  build  an  adequate  defense  force  in  Western  Europe  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  while  maintaining  the  necessary  economic  founda¬ 
tion  for  both  a  sustained  defensive  effort  and  for  longer  run  economic 
progress.  This  task  required  a  careful  inventory  of  the  military 
resources  actually  available  and  the  steps  under  way  for  their  ex¬ 
pansion,  a  rigid  screening  of  equipment  and  other  standards  to  provide 
maximum  economy  in  achieving  the  desired  military  result,  and  an 
intensive  review  of  each  member  nation’s  capabilities  for  expanding 
its  contribution  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  an  expansion 
could  be  undertaken. 

While  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  received  testimony  that 
Western  Europe  might  over  a  long  period  of  years  gradually  build  up 
its  defenses  without  outside  help,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a 
living  standard  that  woidd  not  invite  subversion,  the  rapid  build-up 
necessary  to  deter  threatened  Soviet  aggression  in  the  near  future 
requires  outside  help.  Most  of  that  help  must  come  from  the  United 
States. 

It  was  thus  necessary  for  the  TCC  in  its  studies  to  make  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  help  that  Western  Europe  might  expect  to  continue  to 
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receive  from  the  United  States>  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
understands  that  for  planning  purposes,  and  explicitly  without  any 
commitment,  it  was  assumed  that  the  United  States  would  continue 
to  give  assistance  to  Western  Europe  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years  in 
about  the  same  magnitude  as  in  1951  and  1952. 

For  nearly  4  months  the  TCC  and  its  staff  examined  the  defense 
budgets,  the  national  income,  the  tax  structures,  the  industrial  com¬ 
plexes,  and  the  import  needs  of  the  member  states.  Mr.  Harriman 
told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that — 

each  country,  freely  and  without  reserve,  laid  before  the  Committee  (the  TCC) 
the  details  of  its  military  program  and  its  financial  and  economic  situation. 

General  Eisenhower  in  his  April  report  to  the  NATO  stated — 

the  operation  of  the  committees  was  truly  an  innovation  in  that  sovereign  nations 
permitted  an  international  group  to  examine  their  defense  programs  and  their 
capacity — financial,  economic,  and  military — of  supporting  heavier  burdens. 

The  studies  of  the  TCC  were  embodied  in  a  report  (not  made  public) 
that  was  placed  before  the  ninth  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
which  met  in  Lisbon  from  February  20  to  25,  1952. 

10.  THE  ROME  AND  LISBON  CONFERENCES 

The  TCC  had  not  completed  its  work  at  the  time  the  eighth  session 
of  the  NATO  Council  convened  in  Rome  in  November  1951.  The 
Rome  meeting  gave  its  principal  attention  to  a  report  by  General 
Eisenhower  on  the  progress  being  made  in  the  development  of  the 
NATO  defenses,  to  suggestions  regarding  the  development  of  a 
European  defense  community  which  might  include  Germany  as  a 
member,  and  to  plans  to  streamline  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  TCC  had  completed  its  studies  by  the  time  of  the  Lisbon  Con¬ 
ference  in  February  1952.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  summed  up 
the  results  of  the  Lisbon  meeting  in  these  words: 

There  were  five  major  accomplishments  of  this  series  of  meetings: 

First,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  forces  to  be  made  available  to  General 
Eisenhower’s  NATO  command  during  this  calendar  year. 

Second,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  bases  and  facilities  to  be  built  and  main¬ 
tained  for  these  forces. 

Third,  agreement  was  reached  approving  the  creation  of  a  European  army  by 
six  nations,  including  West  Germany. 

Fourth,  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  return  of  West  Germany  to  a 
place  of  equality  and  responsibility  in  the  European  community  can  be  achieved. 

And  fifth,  NATO  itself  was  reorganized  and  greatly  strengthened. 

The  NATO  Council  in  approving  the  report  of  the  TCC  confirmed 
arrangements  whereby  the  NATO  nations  agree  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  year  to  provide,  exclusive  of  Greek  and  Turkish  forces, 
approximately  50  divisions  by  the  end  of  calendar  1952,  approximately 
one-half  of  which  will  be  combat  ready  and  the  other  half  in  a  readily 
mobilizable  status,  and  4,000  operational  aircraft  in  Europe.  This 
figure  includes  the  six  American  divisions  which  the  Senate  last  year 
approved  for  Europe.  The  program  approved  by  the  NATO  Council 
included  programs  which  must  be  inaugurated  this  year  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  increase  the  NATO  defensive  power  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 
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The  resolution  adopted  by  the  NATO  Council  has  not  been  made 
public.  The  resolution  has  been  summed  up  in  these  words,  however, 
for  release  to  the  press : 

(1)  The  threat  which  the  member  countries  of  NATO  now  face  clearly  requires 
that  they  promptly  build  up  their  effective  forces.  The  various  elements  of  this 
build-up  should  be  kept  in  balance  so  as  to  make  possible  at  all  times  the  maximum 
combat-readv  forces  as  an  effective  deterrent  against  aggression. 

(A)  The  Council  resolution  stated  measures  essential  to  the  achievement  of  the 
planned  build-up  of  NATO  defensive  strength  in  this  and  following  years.  These 
measures  emphasized — 

(1)  Economy  in  the  use  of  resources  for  defense. 

(2)  The  elimination  of  less  essential  defense  activities. 

(3)  Adoption  of  detailed  measures  developed  by  TCC  for  improving  the  combat 
efficiency  of  national  forces. 

(4)  A  further  development  of  NATO-wide  equipment  supply  planning. 

(5)  Initiation  of  a  system  of  NATO  priority  recommendations  to  assist  in  the 
allocation  of  equipment  by  nations. 

(6)  An  increased  efficiency  through  improved  organizational  arrangements. 

On  these  and  other  points,  specific  recommendations  have  been  agreed  to  by 

NATO  governments,  and  instructions  for  action  given  with  provisions  for  NATO 
follow-up. 

(B)  The  directives  defining  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  General  Eisenhower 
and  of  the  military  committee’s  standing  group  have  been  revised  to  reflect  added 
responsibilities. 

(C)  The  TCC  plan  of  action  included  the  assumption  that  Germany  will-in 
subsequent  years  contribute  forces  through  the  European  defense  community  to 
the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  Foreign  "Relations  Committee  in  its  consideration  of  title  I  of 
the  proposed  legislation  was  primarily  interested  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  at  Lisbon  that  were  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  aid  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  United  States  if  the  defense  goals  are  to  be  reached.  It 
believes,  after  close  questioning  of  Mr.  Harriman  and  General  Gruen- 
ther,  that  the  Lisbon  goal  of  50  divisions  can  be  reached  during  1952 
provided  each  and  every  member  of  the  NATO  does  its  part.  More¬ 
over,  a  substantial  expansion  beyond  this  year’s  goal  can  be  achieved 
in  1953  and  1954,  if  the  necessary  preparatory  measures  are  taken 
over  the  coming  months.  One  especially  important  factor  in  this 
further  build-up  is  the  formation  of  the  European  Defense  Community, 
through  which  contingents  of  German  origin  can  be  added  to  the 
NATO  forces  in  Europe,  which  is  discussed  below  in  this  report. 

11.  THE  EUROPEAN  DEFENSE  COMMUNITY 

As  has  been  indicated  heretofore,  the  ability  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  to  develop  a  satisfactory  additional  build-up 
beyond  the  1952  goals  agreed  to  at  Lisbon  in  terms  of  men  under  arms 
and  defense  production  is  contingent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Western  Germany  in  the  defense  effort. 

The  Pleven  plan,  first  put  forward  in  October  1950  by  the  then 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  suggested  the  incorporation  of  German 
forces  within  an  integrated  European  armed  force,  which  would  be 
controlled  by  a  supranational  political  and  military  institution. 
This  proposal  led  to  negotiations  beginning  early  in  1951  looking 
toward  the  development  of  an  integrated  European  Defense  Force 
(EDF)  operating  under  the  guidance  of  a  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  (EDC)  with  certain  political  powers 

The  countries  participating  in  these  negotiations  are  France,  West¬ 
ern  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg. 
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Participating  as  observers  are  Denmark,  Norway,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Portugal,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Thus  all  parties 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  except  Greece  and  Turkey,  have  been 
associated  with  the  negotiations,  and  in  addition,  Western  Germany 
which  is  not  a  member  of  NATO  is  participating.  The  NATO  powers 
are  vitally  interested  in  these  negotiations  because  if  they  are  success¬ 
ful  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  defense  forces 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers, 
Europe  (SHAPE)  will  come  from  the  proposed  European  Defense 
Community. 

For  purposes  of  this  report  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  various 
stages  through  which  the  negotiations  have  proceeded.  While  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty  has  not  been  completed  and 
signed  as  of  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report,  it  may  be  helpful 
in  considering  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  set  forth  several  matters 
which  will  probably  be  covered  by  the  treaty. 

The  European  Defense  Force. — It  is  contemplated  that  each  party 
|  to  the  treaty  will  contribute  basic  ground  forces  to  be  known  by  the 
French  word  “groupement.”  Each  "groupement”  will  consist  of 
about  12,000  men  of  the  same  nationality.  The  "groupement”  will 
be  integrated  at  the  army  corps  level,  each  corps  consisting  of  three 
or  four  “groupements”  of  different  nationality.  The  army  corps  will 
have  an  integrated  general  staff  including  officers  from  each  of  the 
nations  contributing  forces  to  the  corps.  Thus,  it  will  be  possible 
for  a  corps  to  consist  of  "groupements”  from  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy,  operating  under  an  integrated  corps  command. 

The  forces  to  be  provided  by  each  member  state  will  include  all  of 
its  national  forces  except  those  recruited  and  trained  for  use  overseas, 
those  assigned  to  international  missions,  police  groups,  and  deep-sea 
navies. 

The  European  Defense  Force  will  be  subject  to  the  political  control 
of  the  European  Defense  Community  (EDC).  The  EDC  is  expected 
to  include  an  executive  commission  or  "Commissariat,”  a  Council  of 
Ministers,  a  common  Assembly,  and  a  Court  of  Justice.  The 
Commissariat  is  expected  to  be  the  principal  executive  agency  for 
the  EDC  with  responsibility  for  the  organization  of  the  defense 
forces,  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  the  direction  of  military  specialist 
1  schools,  etc.  The  Council  of  Ministers  is  expected  to  have  authority 
to  issue  the  general  directives  which  will  govern  the  activities  of  the 
Commissariat. 

Relationship  to  NATO. — The  proposed  EDC  Treaty  contemplates  a 
close  relationship  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The 
forces  made  available  by  each  of  the  EDC  states  to  the  European 
defense  force  will,  after  training,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
NATO  command.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  the  political 
relationships  between  the  European  Defense  Community  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  have  not  been  fully  worked  out. 

12.  Europe’s  contribution  to  the  common  defense  effort 

In  its  consideration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  last  year, 
the  committee  examined  carefully  the  contributions  which  would  be 
made  by  our  partners  in  Europe.  Inasmuch  as  the  committee  fully 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  this  topic  at  that  time  (S.  Doc.  56,  United 
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States  Foreign  Aid  Programs  in  Europe  and  Senate  Report  703,  The 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951)  this  report  will  cover  the  subject  briefly. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  in  1950,  our  NATO  allies  have 
increased  their  defense  expenditures  from  $4.5  billion  to  $9  billion. 
For  fiscal  year  1953,  they  are  expected  to  increase  to  $14.5  billion, 
including  the  contribution  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  a  contribution 
of  $2.7  billion  for  Germany.  The  following  table  illustrates  this 
increase  of  military  expenditures  in  terms  of  percentage  of  gross 
national  product. 

Table  C—  1. — Defense  expenditures — Total  and  percent  of  gross  national 

product  ( GNP ) 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

1938  de¬ 
fense 
expendi¬ 
ture  as  a 
percent 
of  GNP 

United  States 
fiscal  year  1949- 
50  (current 
prices) 

United  States 
fiscal  year  1950- 
51  (current 
prices) 

United  States 
fiscal  year  1951— 
52  (current 
prices) 

United  States 
fiscal  year  1952- 
53  (1951-52 
prices) 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
GNP 

NATO  countries: 

- 

Belgium-Luxemhurg-. 

2.5 

167 

2.6 

200 

2.9 

435 

5.6 

713 

9.0 

Denmark _ 

.9 

45 

1.5 

56 

1.6 

123 

3.2 

152 

3.9 

France . 

7.3 

1,  594 

6.5 

2, 325 

7.8 

3,460 

9.8 

3,890 

10.7 

Greece . - _ 

5.5 

115 

7.1 

179 

9.8 

188 

8.8 

188 

8.6 

Iceland _ 

Italy _ 

6.0 

475 

3.5 

641 

4.2 

847 

5.6 

1, 075 

6.1 

Netherlands _ 

2.3 

210 

4.2 

228 

4.2 

395 

6.6 

474 

7.7 

Norway _ _ 

.9 

49 

2.4 

67 

2.8 

115 

3.9 

150 

5.0 

Portugal _ 

2.7 

47 

2.0 

50 

2.  1 

58 

2.3 

66 

2.6 

Turkey _  _ 

6.9 

175 

6.  1 

221 

6.5 

253 

6.8 

292 

7.6 

United  Kingdom _ 

6.5 

2, 105 

5.7 

2,665 

6.7 

3, 660 

8.4 

4,  750 

10.8 

Total  NATO _ 

5.8 

4,  982 

5.1 

6,632 

6.0 

9,534 

7.7 

11,  750 

9.2 

Germany  (Federal  Re- 

public) _  _  _  _  . 

1  15.8 

2  1,  036 

5. 1 

2  1, 190 

4.9 

2  1,  952 

6.7 

2,  679 

8.5 

Total  NATO  plus 

Germany . 

9.3 

6,018 

5.1 

7,  822 

5.8 

11,486 

7.5 

14,  429 

9.1 

Austria . . 

22.2 

2  28 

1.5 

2  19 

.9 

2  21 

.7 

2  23 

.7 

Total  14  European 

countries  _ 

Spain _  _ 

9.1 

6,046 

288 

5.0 

7,  841 
302 

5.7 

11,  507 

7.3 

14,452 

8.9 

Yugoslavia.  _ 

Canada.-  _ 

.7 

451 

2.9 

933 

5.3 

6  1,619 

7.6 

United  States _ 

1.2 

12,  800 

5.1 

21,  974 

7.1 

45, 562 

13.7 

5  62, 301 

17.8 

1  All  Germany  for  1936. 

2  Represents  occupation  costs. 

2  1937. 

1  Plus  Trieste  (included  with  Italy). 

*  Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1952. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note.— Precise  comparisons  of  the  levels  of  defense  expenditures  and  GNP  between  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  United  States  are  not  possible.  The  conversion  into  dollars  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
official  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  appreciably  higher  in  most  European 
countries  than  in  the  United  States.  Adjustments  to  make  the  figures  comparable  cannot  now  be  made. 


The  $14.5  billion  to  be  spent  on  defense  by  Western  Europe  is  not 
wholly  comparable  to  the  national  defense  budget  of  the  United  States, 
since  European  costs  for  the  pay,  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  of 
military  forces  are  substantially  less  than  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  table  below  illustrates  the  difference  in  military  personnel  expendi¬ 
tures  for  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  manpower  contribution 
of  Europe  is  understated,  therefore,  in  terms  of  military  expenditures. 
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COMPARATIVE  PERSONNEL  COST  OF  FORCES 
WORLD-WIDE  U.S.  vs.  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  IN  NAT  AREA 

READILY  MOBILIZABLE 


NOTE:  WESTERN  EUROPE  EXCLUDES  GREECE,  TURKEY  AND  GERMANY 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  previously  shown,  in  fiscal  1953  the 
United  States  will  spend  about  18  percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
on  defense,  compared  to  about  9  percent  for  NATO  Europe  and 
Germany.  In  addition  to  the  fact  pointed  out  above  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Europe’s  resources  in  terms  of  dollars  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
torted,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  average  per  capita  gross 
national  product  of  our  partners  is  about  one-third  of  ours.  Yet 
Europe’s  tax  burdens  are  generally  as  high  as  our  own,  and  in  several 
European  countries  tax  receipts  constitute  a  higher  proportion  of 
national  income  than  in  the  United  States.  Both  taxes  and  per  capita 
gross  national  product  are  shown  below. 


Country 

Tax 
receipts 
as  percent 
rf  gross 
national 
product, 
1951  or 
1951-52  ' 

Per  capita 
gross 
national 
product 
as  percent 
of  United 
States, 
1951-52 

31.0 

21 

Belgium . . 

23.0 

40 

23.9 

68 

Denmark . „ . . 

18.6 

42 

France _ _ 

30.  7 

38 

Germany  (Federal  Republic). 
Greece... . .  . 

30.3 

2 16.7 

28 

13 

Country 

Tax 
receipts 
as  percent 
of  gross 
national 
product, 
195)  or 
1951-52  i 

Per  capita 
gross 
national 
product 
as  percent 
of  United 
States, 
1951-52 

Italy . . . . — 

2  20.7 

17 

Netherlands . . . . 

28.3 

27 

Norway . . . . 

25.1 

41 

Portugal . . . . 

10.3 

14 

Turkey _  .  . . . 

2  16.4 

8 

United  Kingdom _  ...  . 

33.7 

40 

United  States _ 

25.8 

100 

1  Taxes  collected  at  all  levels  of  government. 

2  1950  or  1950-51,  later  figures  not  available. 
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According  to  the  Lisbon  plan,  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  Europe  will  furnish  the  bulk  of  NATO  defense  forces.  In  1952 
and  1953,  Europe’s  contribution  (of  active  forces  and  those  mobilizable 
within  30  days)  to  the  defense  forces  of  the  Western  World  will  exceed 
the  total  number  of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  stationed  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  chart  below  illustrates  this  fact  and  also  the  relative 
emphasis  given  to  the  three  branches  of  the  services  here  and  in 
Europe.  It  should  be  noted  particularly  that  these  land  forces  planned 
by  our  NATO  partners  are  much  greater  than  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

MILITARY  STRENGTH 

WESTERN  EUROPE  1951-1953  AND  U.S.  1952 
ACTIVE  AND  READILY  MOBILIZABLE  FORCES 


WESTERN  EUROPE  TOTAL  U.S. 

WORLD  WIDE 


Includes  Bel  Lux  .  Denmark.  France.  Italy.  Nethprlnnds,  Norway,  Portugal,  and  United  Kingdom. 
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D.  The  Military  End-Item  Program 

The  amount  requested  by  the  President  for  military  assistance  on  a 
world-wide  basis  was  $5,425,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Item 

Title  I, 
Europe 

Title  II, 
Near 
East 

Title  III, 
Asia  and 
Pacific 

Title  IV, 
Latin 
America 

Total 

Military  assistance: 

A.  Country  programs: 

1.  Materiel .  .  -  - 

2.  Training .  . .  . - 

Subtotal,  country  programs _ 

B.  Participation  in  SHAPE  and  other  inter¬ 

national  security  organizations;  Control 

1  Act  expenses;  and  administrative  expenses 

$3, 914. 87 
155. 13 

$601.18 

5. 19 

$603. 58 
7.65 

$60. 34 
■  2.06 

$5, 179.  97 
170.03 

4,  070.  00 

75.  00 

606. 37 

611. 23 

62. 40 

5, 350.  00 

75.  00 

Total  military  assistance.-  ..  - 

4, 145.  00 

606. 37 

611.23 

62. 40 

5, 425.  00 

13.  EUROPE 

The'  European  military  assistance  program  recommended  by  the 
President  called  for  the  authorization  of  $4,145,000,000.  This  figure 
was  reduced  to  $3,620,317,000  by  the  committee.  The  United  States 
contribution  will  assist  our  Atlantic  partners  during  this  calendar 
year  to  raise  and  train  a  ground  army  in  western  Europe  of  50  divisions 
(including  six  American  divisions,  but  exclusive  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
forces),  deploy  4,000  aircraft  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  and 
augment  NATO  naval  strength.  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  testi¬ 
fied  that  more  than  half  of  these  50  divisions  will  be  fully  combat  ready 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  remainder  will  be  in  reserve,  capable  of 
mobilization  within  24  hours  to  30  days. 

Secretary  Lovett  testified  that  $4.07  billion  in  military  assistance: 

*  *  *  Together  with  funds  previously  made  available,  *  *  *  will  com¬ 

plete  the  unit  equipment  of  United  States  type  for  all  the  divisions  committed 
at  Lisbon,  together  with  provision  for  part  of  their  reserve  stocks  of  ammunition. 
It  will  furnish  a  portion  of  the  long  production  lead-time  items  required  for  addi¬ 
tional  forces  to  be  raised  later.  It  will  provide  certain  specialized  unit  equipment 
required  to  round  out  naval  and  air  units  committed  to  the  NATO  defense  plan. 
It  will  continue  the  training  program  which  insures  that  United  States  furnished 
materiel  will  be  properly  cared  for  and  skillfully  operated.  Packing,  handling, 
crating,  and  transportation  round  out  the  requirement. 

(a)  Offshore  'procurement. — The  greatest  part  of  the  military-assist¬ 
ance  funds  will  be  used  to  purchase  military  hardware  in  the  United 
States  for  shipment  to  Europe.  The  administration  estimates  how¬ 
ever,  that  about  $1  billion  of  the  assistance  funds  can  be  spent  for 
offshore  procurement,  that  is,  for  the  purchase  of  military  equipment 
to  be  manufactured  in  Europe  for  use  by  the  NATO  forces.  It  is 
essential  that  European  capacity  to  make  her  own  defensive  weapons 
be  built  up  rapidly  so  that  when  American  military  aid  ceases  Europe 
will  be  able  to  provide  for  her  own  defenses  from  her  own  productive 
capacity.  Offshore  procurement  combined  with  defense  support  will 
help  speed  up  this  process. 

There  has  been  some  public  criticism  of  the  delay  in  beginning  off¬ 
shore  procurement.  The  committee  questioned  Mr.  William  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  United  States  special  representative  in  Europe,  on  this 
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matter.  Mr.  Draper  stated  that  in  recent  months  the  United  States 
has  asked  firms  in  Europe  for  bids  on  the  production  of  about 
$150,000,000  worth  of  military  items,  but  as  of  the  time  of  writing 
this  report  the  firm-contract  figures  for  offshore  procurement  are 
extremely  low — a  condition  which  the  committee  hopes  will  not  long 
continue.  ‘ 

(6)  Shipments. — For  security  reasons  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate 
the  types  and  amounts  of  military  equipment  to  be  sent  to  Europe 
during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  So  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  have  information  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  shipments  being 
made,  the  table  which  follows  gives  cumulative  figures  on  shipments 
of  military  items  by  categories.  This  table  shows  total  shipments  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  we  are  giving  military  assistance.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  shipments,  however,  has  gone  to  Western  Europe. 

Selected  major  items  shipped  (in  number  of  items  and  thousand  rounds  of 


ammunition ) 

Service  and  major  item:  Feb.  29,  mt 

;  (cumulative) 

Radios  and  radar _  11,074 

Tanks  and  combat  vehicles _  7,  852 

Motor  transport  vehicles _  30,  948 

Small  arms  and  machine  guns _  782,  731 

Artillery _  1  11,  545 

Ammunition : 

Small  arms  and  machine  gun  (thousand) _  281,  988 

Artillery  (thousand) _  9,096 

Navv: 

Vessels _  329 

Aircraft _  427 

Air  Force:  Aircraft _  1,145 


includes  adjustment  to  previously  reported  data. 


These  figures  on  the  number  of  items  of  equipment  shipped  to 
foreign  countries  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Actually,  as  of  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1952,  the  value  of  shipments  to  Europe  was  only  $1,208,- 
700,000,  although  the  total  available  for  military-assistance  expendi¬ 
ture  at  that  time  was  $9,452,100,000.  Thus,  for  every  $9  available 
for  tbe  European  military  programs,  only  about  $1  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  shipped.  A  large  part  of  this  unexpended  amount  is 
accounted  for  by  the  normal  time  required  for  placing  appropri¬ 
ated  funds  under  obligation  and  for  the  manufacture,  inspection, 
and  delivery  of  the  equipment.  In  tins  connection,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  appropriations  act  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  fiscal  1952  was  approved  by  the  President  only  on  October  31, 
1951,  4  months  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
agreed  that  shipments  of  military  assistance  equipment  have  been 
slower  than  desirable. 

When  asked  to  explain  why  shipments  of  military  assistance  have 
been  so  slow,  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  ascribed  the  delay  to  the 
following  facts,  which  apply  to  domestic  military  production  as  well 
as  to  the  shipments  under  the  military  assistance  program: 

(1)  “We  were  short  on  macbiie  tools.” 

(2)  “We  had  inadequate  facilities  in  being.” 

(3)  “Initial  scheduling  *  *  *  was  *  *  *  unrealistic  as” 

it  was  “based  on  the  peacetime  procurement  of  materials.” 
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(4)  “We  ran  into  shortages  of  all  sorts  of  critical  materials  like 

tungsten,  columbium,  cobalt  *  *  *.” 

(5)  “Finally”  we  ran  into  design  complications  resulting  from  the 
tremendous  complexity  of  much  of  the  present-day  military  equip¬ 
ment. 

Secretary  Lovett  concluded,  however,  that  the  picture  is  noticeably 
better  today  and  that  shipments  should  increase  rapidly  in  the  months 
ahead. 

14.  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA 

Military  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa  for  next  year  was 
requested  in  the  amount  of  $606,370,000,  as  contrasted  with 
$396,250,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1952.  This  amount  was  to  be 
available  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  under  the  terms  of  the 
Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1947  and  to  Iran  under  the  terms  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949.  The  request  was  reduced 
to  $529,614,000  by  the  committee. 

The  failure  of  Iran  to  provide  the  assurances  required  of  countries 
receiving  military  assistance  as  set  forth  in  section  511  (a)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  military 
assistance  to  that  nation  from  January  8  to  April  25,  1952.  Military 
assistance  to  Iran  could  not  be  given  until  Iran  indicated  that  it  would 
agree,  as  have  all  other  nations  receiving  military  assistance,  to  the 
commitments  set  forth  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  202  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  sums  made  available  for  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Iran  may  be  utilized  in  other  countries  in  that  area  if  the  President 
determines  such  assistance  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  defenses  of 
the  free  world.  No  military  assistance  funds  have  been  programed 
for  the  Arab  states  or  Israel.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  plans  to 
develop  a  Middle  East  command  to  be  closely  integrated  with  SHAPE 
may  come  to  fruition  during  the  year.  In  that  event  sums  made 
available  under  title  II  might  be  used  in  limited  amounts  for  defense 
assistance  to  other  countries  in  the  area. 

In  support  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  committee  heard  Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Arnold,  Chief, 
Joint  American  Military  Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey.  General  Arnold 
summed  up  the  reason  for  our  assistance  and  the  nature  of  American 
assistance  in  these  words: 

Greece  and  Turkey  occupy  extremely  strategic  positions.  The  loss  of  Greece 
would  proi  ide  the  Soviets  with  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  threaten  the 
flanks  of  both  Turkey  and  Italy,  expose  the  southern  boundary  of  Yugoslavia, 
and  further  unrest  in  the  Middle  East.  Geography  has  placed  Turkey  in  the  most 
strategic  position  of  any  member  of  NATO  on  the  Soviet  periphery.  She  faces 
Bulgaria  on  the  west,  controls  the  vital  straits  and  borders  the  Soviets  for  some 
200  miles  on  the  east.  Turkey  is  NATO’s  anchor  on  the  south,  a  position  that 
requires  great  strength. 

Both  Turkey  and  Greece  are  poor  when  compared  with  other  members  of  NATO. 
Luckily,  this  poorness  applies  only  to  material  things,  for  both  countries  possess 
a  priceless  wealth  in  fortitude  and  stout-heartedness,  spelled  simply  g-u-t-s. 

Our  military  programs  have  two  major  facets:  Equipment  and  training.  In  4 
years  substantial  amounts  of  military  equipment  have  been  delivered.  This 
embraces  almost  e1  ery  type  of  fighting  equipment,  all  designed  to  create  armed 
strength  as  economically  as  possible.  You  will  find  the  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Ira¬ 
nian  forces  have  no  luxury  items.  They  have  not  been  mechanized  beyond  bare 
essentials,  and  reliance  for  defense  of  the  country  is  based  upon  the  equipment 
and  weapons  provided  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  These  units  of  our 
allies  have  been  tailored  to  fit  the  ground  on  which  they  will  fight. 
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In  the  formulation  of  our  previous  requests  as  well  as  this  one,  only  essential 
items  are  included — those  to  fill  in  gaps,  to  replace  things  worn  out,  and  to  provide 
for  a  limited  combat  reserve  principally  of  ammunition. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  progress  we  have  made  in  training  during  the  past  year. 

An  increasing  dependency  is  being  placed  on  Turk  and  Greek  instructors  in  service 
schools,  in  order  to  hasten  the  day  when  our  advisers  can  be  withdrawn.  Our 
motto  continues  to  be:  “Teach  Turks  and  Greeks  to  teach  Turks  and  Greeks.” 

The  increase  in  the  amounts  authorized  for  military  assistance  in 
this  area  in  1953  is  justified  for  two  principal  reasons.  First,  the 
participation  of  Greece  and  Turkey  as  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  makes  it  necessary  to  look  to  the  military  equip¬ 
ment  of  those  two  countries  from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  their 
own  defense,  which  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  contributions  which  those  two  countries  can  make  to 
the  defense  of  the  other  partner’s  in  the  pact.  It  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  modernize  the 
equipment  of  those  forces  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Second,  the  very 
real  possibility  that  a  Middle  East  command  may  be  developed  ^ 
requires  that  funds  be  available  for  assistance  in  equipping  forces  \ 
that  may  thereby  be  brought  into  being. 

15.  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

The  President  requested  a  total  of  $611,230,000  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  which  figure  was  reduced  to 
$533,859,000  by  the  committee.  Last  year  $535,250,000  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  assistance  to  the  same  area.  The  countries  tentatively 
scheduled  to  receive  military  assistance  under  title  III  are  Formosa, 
Indochina,  Korea,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and  Thailand. 

Formosa. — The  administration  has  stated  that  “the  primary  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  in  Formosa  is  to  help  strengthen  the  defenses 
of  the  island,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  Communist  hands 
and  being  used  as  a  base  for  further  hostile  action  In  the  Pacific.” 

The  planned  military  assistance  for  Formosa  is  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  the  Chinese  National  Government  by  providing  materiel  and 
training.  The  committee  received  detailed  information  as  to  the  end 
items  of  military  equipment  to  be  delivered  to  Formosa  and  testimony 
that  the  Chinese  Nationalists  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  develop  their 
own  production  of  military  equipment,  particularly  in  the  field  of  (\ 
small  arms  and  ammunition. 

Steps  are  being  taken  under  United  States  guidance  to  consolidate 
and  reorganize  Chinese  divisions.  The  1953  program  of  assistance 
will  provide  the  balance  of  the  equipment  that  these  Chinese  forces 
in  being  will  need  to  give  them  their  initial  equipment. 

Indochina. — One  of  the  most  important  areas  of  conflict  in  the 
world  between  the  forces  of  the  free  nations  and  the  Communist  forces 
is  in  Indochina.  French  and  Associated  States’  forces  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  past  3  years  in  continuous  warfare  with  the  Communist- 
led  Viet  Minh  forces  which  have  in  recent  months  been  reinforced  by 
assistance  from  Communist  China.  The  administration  has  pointed 
out  the  strategic  importance  of  this  country  stating  that  “Its  fall  to 
the  forces  of  communism  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  continued 
freedom  of  the  rest  of  the  southeast  Asian  mainland.” 

United  States  military  assistance  for  the  past  3  years  has  been 
critically  important  to  the  continued  survival  of  the  Associated 
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States  as  a  nation  free  from  Communist  control.  Continued  assist¬ 
ance  is  essential  if  the  Communist  threat  is  to  be  met  successfully 
and  eventually  liquidated. 

The  Associated  States  of  Indochina  are  presently  putting  about 
40  percent  of  their  budget  into  defense  expenditures.  In  addition,  the 
French  have  been  spending  over  $1,000,000,000  per  year  on  the 
French  military  effort  there  and  have  about  140,000  French  and 
colonial  troops  in  action.  Of  the  French  troops,  about  40,000  are 
experienced  noncoms  and  officers  and  among  this  group  the  casual¬ 
ties  have  been  very  high.  The  French  have  lost  over  30,000  troops 
in  Indochina. 

Most  of  the  projected  program  for  United  States  assistance  to 
Indochina  is  directed  toward  the  training  and  equipping  of  Indo¬ 
chinese  forces,  although  some  of  the  funds  made  available  will  be  for 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  combat  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  French 
forces. 

The  Philippines  and  Thailand. — The  military  end-item  programs 
for  these  two  nations  are  based  upon  much  the  same  considerations, 
namely,  that  while  neither  of  these  countries  is  threatened  immedi¬ 
ately  by  external  aggression,  both  have  serious  problems  of  internal 
security. 

Communist-led  guerrillas  have  been  active  in  the  Philippines  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Equipment  to  be  sent  there  under  the 
program  will  be  for  the  purpose  primarily  of  increasing  the  mobility 
and  improving  the  communications  of  Government  forces  used 
against  the  Huks. 

In  Thailand,  much  of  the  danger  to  internal  security  stems  from 
the  fact  that  it  borders  on  Indochina  and  Burma — both  areas  in 
which  insurgent,  Communist-led  groups  are  waging  war.  Thus  the 
military  assistance  program  is  concerned  with  increasing  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  Thai  forces  to  handle  internal  security  problems  and  with 
strengthening  them  enough  to  discourage  external  aggression. 

Witnesses  before  the  committee  testified  to  the  strong  alinement  of 
these  countries  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  to  the  extensive  steps 
which  they  are  each  taking  to  help  themselves,  particularly  in  the 
production  of  less  complex  types  of  military  equipment. 

Korea. — The  military  assistance  program  for  Korea  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  programs  for  other  countries  in  this  area  because  most 
of  the  assistance  for  Korea  comes  from  funds  being  used  to  prosecute 
the  United  Nations  action  there.  Funds  chargeable  to  the  military 
assistance  program  will  be  used  almost  exclusively  for  training  of 
advanced  Korean  officers  in  the  United  States  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  return  to  Korea  to  lead  their  own  forces. 

16.  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  military-assistance  program  for  Latin  America  last  year  was 
fixed  by  the  Congress  at  $38,150,000.  The  President  asked  for  fiscal 
1953  that  the  program  be  increased  by  $62,400,000.  This  figure  was 
reduced  to  $54,501,000  by  the  committee. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  United  States  military-assistance  program 
for  Latin  America  is  to  encourage  those  countries  to  develop  their 
defenses  to  the  point  where,  if  another  war  should  come,  they  would  be 
able  to  participate  in  a  substantial  way  in  the  defense  of  this  hemis- 
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phere.  During  the  last  war  more  than  100,000  American  troops  were 
stationed  in  Latin  America  in  connection  with  the  development  and 
defense  of  air  bases,  the  maintenance  of  lines  of  communications,  and 
the  guarding  of  sources  of  strategic  materials.  A  number  of  naval 
vessels  were  in  continuous  operation  in  Latin  American  waters.  To 
the  extent  that  Latin-American  countries  can  build  their  defensive 
strength  to  take  over  these  tasks  in  the  event  of  war,  United  States 
military  requirements  will  be  lessened. 

The  proposed  program  for  Latin  America  is  not  one  in  which  the 
United  States  is  paying  out  all  the  money  for  defenses.  At  the  time  of 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  the  Department  of  Defense  had  requests 
from  Latin  America  for  the  purchase  of  about  $193  million  worth  of 
military  equipment  here.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  sum  which  the 
United  States  plans  to  provide  on  a  grant  basis  during  the  current 
year.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
sending  training  missions  to  the  United  States,  at  their  own  expense, 
in  order  to  bring  their  forces  to  a  proper  state  of  training. 

The  committee  was  concerned  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  that  none 
of  the  $38  million  authorized  for  expenditure  last  October  had  been 
obligated.  This  was  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  negotiate  and  conclude  agreements  with  each  nation  to  receive 
assistance  prior  to  the  obligation  of  any  funds.  In  fact,  as  of  April  17, 
1952,  agreements  had  been  concluded  with  six  countries  although  the 
program  for  fiscal  1953  calls  for  grant  military  assistance  to  eight  Latin 
American  countries. 

General  Olmsted,  who  testified  for  the  administration  on  its  pro¬ 
posals  pointed  out  that  the  funds  appropriated  last  year  are  expected 
to  be  obligated  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  and  that  the  additional 
$62,400,000  requested  for  next  year  will  be  sufficient  to  “complete  the 
capital  equipment  of  the  forces  *  *  *  now  designated  for  the 

defense  of  the  hemisphere.”  In  response  to  questioning,  General 
Olmsted  indicated  that  military  assistance  to  Latin  America  after  this 
next  year  will  not  require  new  capital  outlays  and  that  future  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  for  maintenance  of  equipment  in  the  event  the  Latin 
American  countries  may  not  be  able  to  shoulder  all  of  that  burden 
themselves. 

The  military  assistance  program  does  not  call  for  aid  to  all  Latin- 
American  countries.  The  present  state  of  their  armed  forces  and 
them  ability  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
does  not  make  the  provision  of  military  assistance  advisable. 

E.  Defense  Support  and  Economic  Aid  for  Western  Europe 

The  President  requested  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,819,200,000  for  “defense  support”  for  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  covered  by  Title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951.  This  request  was  reduced  to  $1,588,922,000  by  the  committee. 
Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $1,022,000,000  for  “economic 
assistance”  for  the  same  area,  plus  $100,000,000  for  Spain. 

The  difference  between  the  request  this  year  for  “defense  support” 
funds  and  the  request  last  year  for  “economic  assistance”  is  largely 
a  matter  of  emphasis.  Last  year  the  Marshall  plan  was  being  wound 
up  and  economic  assistance  funds  were  being  diverted  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  uses  related  primarily  to  the  recovery  of  the  civilian 
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economy,  to  uses  designed  primarily  to  further  European  military 
effort.  Congress  last  year  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  abolished  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and  created  in  its  stead  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  (MSA).  The  MSA,  after  June  30,  1952, 
is  to  exercise  only  those  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  programs 
“designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort,  including  produc¬ 
tion,  construction,  equipment,  and  materiel  in  each  country  *  *  * 

which  receives  United  States  military  assistance;”  and  to  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  provision  of  such  equipment,  materials,  commodi¬ 
ties,  services,  financial  or  other  assistance  as  “the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  finds  to  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  mutual  defense  pro¬ 
grams.”  (See  sec.  503,  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.)  Thus  the 
emphasis  in  the  use  of  proposed  “defense  support”  funds  is  to  be 
upon  the  furnishing  of  assistance  that  will  enable  our  partners  in 
Western  Europe  to  build  up  their  military  defenses. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  Administration’s  estimates  of  the 
increased  defense  expenditures  in  Western  Europe  which  will  result 
from  the  proposed  defense  support  assistance  to  be  provided  from 
the  United  States.  With  defense  support  the  Administration  expects 
Western  Europe  to  expend  $13,949,000,000  for  defense  purposes. 
Without  defense  support  the  Administration  estimates  that  for  next 
fiscal  year  Western  Europe  would  be  able  only  to  expend  $10,620,- 
000,000  for  defense  purposes. 

Defense  expenditures  of  eight  European  NATO  countries  1  and  Germany,  by  NATO 
category,  fiscal  year  1952,  fiscal  year  1953  without  defense  support,  fiscal  year  1953 
with  defense  support 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 
1952 

Fiscal  y 

With 

defense 

support 

ear  1953 

Without 

defense 

support 

I.  Military  personnel  costs  .  _  _  _ 

3, 117.  0 

3,  589. 0 

3, 023.  0 

II.  Major  procurement  arid  production  costs _ _ 

2, 012. 0 

3, 596.  0 

1,  959.  0 

(a)  Aircraft..  ..  .  .  .  . 

503.7 

739.5 

448.0 

lb)  Artillery _  .  .  .  .... 

142.0 

232.2 

107.2 

(c)  Combat  vehicles. _  _  ...  _  _  _..  _  .. 

160.2 

279.3 

133.7 

id)  Ammunition  and  explosives. . . . 

283.6 

434.  0 

281.3 

(e)  Electronics  and  communications _  . 

130.  7 

242.4 

127. 1 

(/)  Weapons  and  small  arms  ...... 

41.5 

103.3 

75.8 

(g)  Engineering  and  military  railroad  equipment _ 

87.3 

129.4 

61.4 

(h)  Transport  and  noncombat  vehicles. . 

2S0.0 

765.4 

380.5 

(i)  Ships  and  harbor  craft  .  .  . 

383.0 

490.  5 

344.0 

III.  Military  and  other  construction..  .  ..... 

737.0 

1, 180.  0 

951.0 

IV.  Other  operating  costs . . 

2,  662.  0 

3, 262. 0 

2,  613. 0 

V.  Other  defense  expenditures  __  _  . . . .  .  _  _ 

2,  455.  0 

2,  322.  0 

2,  074.  0 

Total _  _  _  .  _ _  _ 

10, 983. 0 

13,  949.  0 

10,  620.  0 

1  Belgium-Luxemburg,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  United  Kingdom. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  assistance  under  the  defense  support 
program  will  be  administered  in  the  same  way  as  aid  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  That  is,  the  United  States  will  provide  dollars  which 
will  be  used  by  the  European  nations  receiving  assistance  for  the 
purchase  of  specific  commodities  and  services  which  can  be  purchased 
with  dollars.  The  commodities  purchased,  however,  will  be  primarily 
to  assist  Western  Europe  to  carry  on  its  expanded  defense  efforts  and 
not  to  assist  in  economic  recovery. 
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During  the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  it  was  proposed  that  a 
sizable  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  funds  authorized  for  military 
assistance  for  Western  Europe  and  a  corresponding  increase  made  in 
defense-support  funds.  While  this  proposal  was  not  accepted,  the 
committee  wishes  to  underline  the  fact  that  dollars  spent  for  defense 
support  can  bring  valuable  returns  in  terms  of  military  strength.  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  bill  already  permits  a  10- 
percent  transfer  of  funds,  additional  provisions  for  economic  aid  would 
not  be  necessary. 

The  projected  increase  in  European  defense  expenditures  means  that 
Europe  will  have  less  capacity  to  produce  things  for  export  by  which 
dollars  could  be  earned  and  that  more  dollars  will  in  fact  be  needed 
to  buy  raw  materials,  machinery,  fuel,  and  other  items  essential  to 
support  increased  military  production.  The  result  is  that  Europe 
cannot  earn  sufficient  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  its  necessary  imports. 

The  chart  which  follows  shows  the  administration’s  estimates  as  to 
the  way  in  which  European  imports  will  be  financed  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  indicates  that  defense  support  funds  will  be  essential 
to  cover  the  imports  Europe  needs  to  carry  out  present  collective 
defense  programs. 

While  the  defense  support  program  will  finance  the  purchase  of  some 
materials  that  will  not  go  directly  into  military  production,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  on  page  34,  the  largest  use  of  these  funds  will  be 
for  the  purchase  of  industrial  raw  materials  ($559,300,000)  and  fuels 
($310,500,000).  The  table  also  shows  the  planned  distribution  of 
defense  support  funds  as  between  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  chart 
should  be  used  with  this  caution  in  mind.  The  program  is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  each  country  will  do  its  part  in  building  up  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  free  world.  These  figures  are  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
commitment  to  any  country.  They  may  be  changed  and  should  be 
changed  by  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  if  he  finds  that  any 
country  is  not  carrying  its  fair  share  of  the  load. 

Authority  was  also  granted  for  the  provision  of  ‘‘limited  economic 
assistance”  for  countries  where  the  United  States  participates  in 
joint  control  arrangements;  the  programs  for  Austria  and  Trieste 
are  planned  to  be  carried  out  under  this  authority  (sec.  503  (c)). 
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Defense  Support  Program,  Europe  MSA — financed  imports  and  other  assistance,  fiscal  year  1952-53 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 


1  Economic  assistance.  There  is  no  military  production  in  Austria. 

2  MSA  obligation  pursuant  to  agreement  with  United  Kingdom  of  July  7,  1950. 

Mutual  Security  Agency,  Apr.  9,  1952. 
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In  order  that  Members  of  the  Senate  may  have  before  them  some 
illustrations  of  the  ways  in  which  United  States  defense  support 
assistance  increases  military  production  in  Western  Europe,  there 
follow  a  few  examples  supplied  by  the  Administration: 

1.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  contribution  of  $1  million  worth  of  essential 
American-made  parts  has  made  possible  the  production  of  25  electric  locomotives 
of  United  States  design.  These  locomotives,  now  being  completed  by  Heemafin 
Hengelo  and  Werk.spoor  in  Anilen,  have  a  total  value  of  $5.3  million. 

2.  In  Norway,  the  Sydveranger  iron  mine,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Germans  during  the  war.  United 
States  support  has  been  provided  to  place  this  mine  in  operating  condition.  As  of 
January  1952  about  $2  million  in  machinery  and  equipment  had  been  delivered, 
therebv  assuring  during  calendar  year  1952  production  of  approximately  500,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  concentrate,  valued  at  about  $7.5  million. 

3.  In  Norway,  De  Nordiske  Fabrik,  A/S,  is  receiving  approximately  $30,000 
worth  of  equipment  for  the  construction  of  a  fat-splitting  glycerin  plant.  The 
annual  output  of  glycerin  is  expected  to  be  about  500  tons,  valued  at  over  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  the  entire  production  is  earmarked  for  the  Norwegian 
explosives  industry. 

4.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Rolls  Royce  and  De  Haviland  companies  pro- 
I  duce  Ghost  and  Avon  jet  engines  for  aircraft.  Before  1950,  Rolls  Roj'ce  pro¬ 
duced  80  engines  a  nonth,  De  Haviland  produced  35.  To  make  possible  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  aircraft  production  under  the  large-scale  British  rearmament  program, 
the  United  States  supplied  61  machine  tools  valued  at  $1,540,000  for  Rolls 
Royce  and  27  machine  tools  valued  at  $680,000  for  De  Haviland.  Production 
at  Rolls  Royce  rose  to  180  engines  a  month  and  at  De  Haviland  to  55.  A  little 
over  $2  million  in  equipment  provided  through  defense  support  is  helping  to 
produce  approximately  $60  million  worth  of  additional  jet  engines  a  year  in  these 
two  factories. 


F.  Economic  and  Technical  Assistance 

Each  of  the  geographic  titles  of  the  pending  legislation  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  assistance  funds  for  two  general  purposes,  (1) 
military  assistance  and  (2)  economic  and  technical  assistance.  In 
title  I  (Europe)  the  funds  authorized  for  economic,  or  “defense  sup¬ 
port,”  assistance  are  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  to  enable  the 
countries  receiving  assistance  to  increase  their  defense  efforts.  The 
only  exception  is  with  respect  to  $86,000,000  of  assistance  for  Austria 
where  there  is  no  defense  production.  (See  section  entitled  “Defense 
Support.”)  In  the  other  titles  of  the  bill,  the  funds  provided  are 
for  economic  or  technical  assistance  and  not,  in  general,  for  “defense 
support  assistance.” 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  general  breakdown  based  on  the 
Administration’s  proposal,  of  the  amounts  requested  for  technical 
assistance,  showing  those  which  are  to  be  administered  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  and  those  to  be  administered  by  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration.  The  detailed  programs  are  described 
in  the  sections  which  follow. 
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Proposed  economic  and  technical  assistance  programs,  fiscal  1953 


% 

Defense  support 
and  economic 
assistance 
administered 
by  Mutual 
Security 
Agency 

Technical 

cooperation 

programs 

Other 

Total 

$1,  819,  200,  000 

$1,  819,  200, 000 

$55, 000, 000 

$65.  000. 000 
76, 000, 000 

196, 000, 000 
408, 000,  000 
22, 000,  000 
17,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
2,  800,  000 

258,  000, 000 

150, 000, 000 
22, 000,  000 

Title  V,  technical  assistance  through  U.  N_ 

17,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 

2,  800,  000 

Total  _ _ _ 

2,  077,  200,  000 

227,  000,  000 

170,  800.  000 

2,  475, 000,  000 

Note. — These  figures  were  each  reduced  by  the  committee  by  approximately  12.66  percent. 


17.  THE  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Act  for  International  Development  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States — 

to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop 
their  resources  and  improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging 
the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment 
capital.  *  *  * 

It  is  also  declared  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  in  reviewing  the 
requests  of  foreign  countries  for  aid,  consideration  shall  be  given  to 

(1)  Whether  the  assistance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate  part  of  a  program 
reasonably  designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development 
of  the  country  or  area  concerned;  (2)  whether  any  works  or  facilities  which  may 
be  projected  are  actually  needed  in  view  of  similar  facilities  existing  in  the  area 
and  are  otherwise  economically  sound.  *  *  * 

The  unfortunate  and  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett  and 
a  group  of  his  top  aides  in  an  airplane  accident  late  last  year  during 
the  course  of  a  survey  of  needs  in  the  Middle  East  deprived  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration  of  an  able  leader  at  a  critical 
time. 

Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Acting  Administrator  for  the  TCA, 
presented  the  Administration’s  case  for  the  TCA  program  for  1953. 
In  his  testimonjq  Mr.  Bingham  observed  that  the  TCA  programs 
are  in  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States.  He  based  his  presenta¬ 
tion  upon  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  let  the  free  countries  of  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  to  say  nothing  of  Latin  America,  fall  under  Communist  domination. 
The  rest  of  the  free  world  would  then  be  fatally  deficient  in  raw  materials  and 
in  manpower. 

2.  The  Communist  powers  will  exert  every  effort  to  see  that  they  do  acquire 
effective  control  of  these  areas.  Where  military  aggression  is  not  practical, 
they  will  work  through  subversion  and  propaganda,  cleverly  picturing  a  rosy 
economic  and  social  future  under  Communist  leadership. 

3.  The  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  are  more  restless  and  discontented 
than  ever  before,  partly  because  conditions  actually  are  deteriorating  in  some 
areas,  but  more  importantly  because  these  people  now  for  the  first  time  are  aware 
of  what  the  benefits  of  the  modern  world  might  bring  them.  They  are  going  to 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  resist  the  promises  of  communism  in  an  atmosphere 
of  continued  stagnation  or  deteriorations.  They  will  move  one  way  or  the  other. 
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In  this  situation,  it  seems  clear  what,  is  needed:  The  peoples  of  these  areas  must 
be  given  hope  that  improvement  in  their  living  standards  lies  ahead  if  they  stay 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  Such  hope  is  not  a  purchasable  commodity.  These 
peoples  do  not  want  charity.  They  want  to  do  the  job  themselves,  and  they  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  do  it.  But  they  need  help,  both  to  be  shown  how  and  to 
get  started. 

In  this  situation,  our  point  4  program  is  a  necessity.  It  provides  a  positive 
answer  to  the  wiles  of  communism.  It  can  do  more  to  provide  faith  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  free  world  than  an}'  amount  of  words. 

The  technical  assistance  program  has  gradually  grown  in  size.  In 
fiscal  1951,  $31,900,000  was  appropriated  for  technical  assistance 
(including  Latin  America).  In  1952  the  figure  was  increased  to 
$140,151,000.  For  fiscal  1953,  the  President  proposed  the  author¬ 
ization  of  $227,000,000.  The  proposal  for  fiscal  1953  divides  the 
funds  as  follows:  $150,000,000  for  south  Asia,  $55,000,000  for  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  $22,000,000  for  Latin  America.  These 
figures  were  reduced  by  the  committee  by  approximately  12.66  percent 
as  noted  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report. 

J  As  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  TCA  program  fis 
primarily  one  of  showing  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  how  they 
can  improve  their  lot  by  themselves.  It  is  not  a  program  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  economic  help  in  the  form  of  commodities  and 
capital  equipment.  Grants  of  supplies  and  equipment  are,  however, 
included  in  technical  cooperation  programs  in  order  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  technicians  and  in  some  cases  these 
grants  are  fairly  substantial  in  amount.  A  large  part  of  the  funds 
should  be  used  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  technicians  sent  to  these 
areas  and  for  the  training  of  foreign  nationals  in  the  United  States, 
although  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  for  technicians  and  teachers  to 
have  supplies,  equipment  and  commodities,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  functions. 

According  to  information  presented  to  the  committee  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  plans  during  1953  to  spend  about  $44,252,000  for  technicians 
and  trainees  and  $182,748,000  for  supplies  and  equipment.  Thus 
for  every  dollar  spent  for  training,  more  than  $4  will  be  spent  for 
supplies  and  equipment.  The  committee  calls  attention  to  this  fact 
because  it  believes  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
officers  concerned  with  the  TCA  programs  gradually  to  emphasize 
|  commodity  and  end-item  types  of  assistance  rather  than  technical 
assistance.  The  committee  feels  that  changes  of  emphasis  in  that 
direction  would  be  unwise  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

When  Congress  approved  the  Act  for  International  Development  it 
did  not  fix  a  terminal  date  for  the  program  largely  because  it  was 
thought  of  as  a  long-range,  comparatively  low-cost  program.  Empha¬ 
sis  was  to  be  on  assistance  in  the  form  of  men,  not  materials.  While 
the  need  for  material  assistance  is  very  great  in  most  of  these  countries, 
it  would  be  vastly  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tribute  materials  and  commodities  in  quantities  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  more  than  scratch  the  surface.  The  success  of  the 
technical  cooperation  program  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  host  countries  to  help  themselves.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Binghrm,  the  programs  “will  not  succeed  if  they  are  financed 
and  run  by  the  United  States.  To  the  maximum  possible  degree, 
the  host  governments  should  contribute  personnel  and  money,  and 
should  participate  actively  in  the  operation  of  the  program.” 
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The  committee  made  inquiry  into  whether  the  countries  being 
assisted  are  contributing  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program  as 
required  by  the  Act  for  International  Development.  It  learned  that 
in  some  countries  the  recipient  governments  are  contributing  nothing 
to  the  programs.  One  of  the  administration  witnesses  testified  that 
“under  certain  circumstances  *  *  *  nothing  is  a  fair  share.” 

The  committee  is  most  anxious  that  there  be  no  justification  for  ever 
referi’ing  to  the  technical  cooperation  programs  as  give-away  programs. 
It  feels  it  is  very  important  that  the  word  “cooperation”  be  emphasized 
and  that  the  United  States  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  offering  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  country  that  is  not  willing  to  take  action  to  help  itself. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have  before  it  a  statement  on  the 
matter  of  the  contributions  of  host  governments  to  technical  assistance 
programs,  there  is  incorporated  here  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
TCA  on  this  matter. 

Contributions  by  the  Host  Governments  to  the  Costs  of  the  Technical 

Cooperation  Programs 

The  technical  cooperation  programs  are  designed  to  act  as  catalysts  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  economically  underdeveloped  countries.  They  are  intended  to 
assist  the  host  government’s  efforts,  and  particularly  to  increase  and  guide  such 
efforts,  in  developing  the  countries’  resources.  The  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  requires  that  the  country  being  assisted  shall  pay  a  “fair  share”  of  the  cost 
of  the  program.  In  all  our  operations,  therefore,  we  are  attempting  to  secure  as 
large  a  contribution  as  possible  from  the  host  governments. 

The  amounts  which  the  host  governments  contribute  to  the  different  projects 
vary  a  great  deal  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  project,  the  budgetary  position 
of  the  country,  and  the  length  of  time  cooperative  programs  have  been  carried  on 
with  a  country.  Where  we  send  a  technician  to  advise  a  ministry  on  setting  up  a 
census  bureau,  for  example,  the  local  costs  involved  are  minimal  and  may  consist 
only  of  necessary  working  space,  office  supplies,  and  clerical  and  other  support 
personnel.  In  case  of  an  irrigation  project,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  and  labor 
financed  with  local  funds  may  constitute  the  major  share  of  the  cost.  Again,  in  a 
country  with  relatively  meager  resources,  we  may  have  to  finance  more  of  a 
project,  to  assure  that  it  is  carried  out  effectively,  than  in  a  country  which  has 
relatively  ample  financial  resources. 

Another  factor  which  affects  the  share  of  a  project’s  cost  which  the  host  govern¬ 
ment  may  finance  is  the  length  of  period  during  which  a  cooperation  program  has 
been  in  existence  with  that  government.  In  Latin  America,  where  we  have  been 
carrying  on  programs  for  about  10  years,  as  the  countries  came  to  appreciate  the 
contributions  which  our  assistance  has  made  to  their  economies,  the  loc°l  share  of 
the  contributions  to  the  costs  of  the  programs  has  been  increasing.  For  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  for  example,  our  contribution  in  1943  was  more  than  five 
times  as  great  as  the  contributions  of  the  host  governments.  Five  years  later,  the 
host  governments’  contributions  exceeded  our  contributions,  and  in  1951  their 
contributions  were  almost  three  times  as  large  as  ours.  The  estimated  shares  of 
the  Latin-American  countries  in  the  costs  of  the  proposed  programs  for  fiscal  1953 
is  shown  in  the  attached  table.  For  the  area  as  a  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
contributions  of  the  host  governments  to  the  joint  funds  are  expected  to  be  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  the  United  States  contributions. 

The  programs  in  the  other  areas  are  still  in  the  beginning  stages  and  therefore 
no  comparable  figures  are  available  on  the  contributions  of  the  host  government 
to  the  programs.  In  some  countries,  as  in  India  and  Pakistan,  the  agreements 
provide  joint  funds  which  require  these  governments  to  contribute  to  these  funds 
amounts  at  least  equal  to  the  United  States  contributions.  It  is  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  actual  contributions  in  both  countries  will  be  substantially  higher 
than  the  1  to  1  ratio.  In  the  Near  East  the  situation  for  contributions  to 
the  cost  of  projects  is  generally  somewhat  less  favorable  than  in  the  other  areas. 
In  the  current  year  in  particular,  because  the  programs  would  be  initiated  after 
the  local  budgets  have  already  been  established,  several  of  the  governments  have 
found  themselves  in  a  difficult  position  to  match  our  contributions.  According 
to  the  agreements  in  setting  up  joint  operating  funds  in  several  of  these  countries, 
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however,  they  will  in  the  future  contribute  at  a  1  to  1  ratio  to  these  funds.  In 
other  countries  our  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  projects  will  be  primarily  for 
the  cost  of  technicians,  trainees,  and  only  such  minimal  supplies  as  are  required 
"by  the  technicians  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  work  effectively. 

Israel  is  required  to  match  the  United  States  contribution  for  the  economic  aid 
it  receives  in  the  current  year,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Israeli  contribution 
in  local  currency  will  be  determined  jointly  by  the  Israeli  and  the  United  States 
Governments.  Part  of  this  fund  will  be  used  for  development  projects.  For 
the  present,  due  to  the  unfavorable  financial  situation  in  Iran,  the  contribution 
of  the  Iranian  Government  to  the  projects  in  the  1952  programs  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  would  be  expected  under  normal  conditions.  With  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  of  the  oil  industry,  however,  it  is  expected  that  Iran’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  technical  cooperation  program  will  approximate  our  share  of 
the  cost. 

In  Liberia,  as  in  Latin  America,  we  have  carried  on  technical  cooperation 
programs  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Since  the  beginning  the  Liberian 
Government  has  increased  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  programs,  so  that  it  is 
now  about  six  times  as  large  as  the  United  States  share.  In  Fthiopia,  where  we 
are  currently  undertaking  a  joint  operation,  it  is  expected  that  the  contributions 
■of  the  two  Governments  to  the  joint  account  will  be  at  a  1  to  1  ratio. 


I  Estimated  contributions  by  the  United  States  and  other  American  Republics  to  the 
technical  cooperation  programs,  fiscal  year  1953 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

United  States 
program  cost 

United  States 
contributions 
to  joint  funds 

Local  contribu¬ 
tions  to  project 
funds 

1,467 
4,169 
1,  237 
837 

310 

465 

Brazil _  _  _  _  _ _ 

669 

4,  819 
950 

Chile _  _ _ _ 

475 

Colombia _  _  _  _ _ _ 

223 

1,150 

475 

■Costa  Rica _  _ _ _ _ _  „  _ 

1,176 

278 

285 

Cuba . .  . 

Dominican  Republic _  _ 

342 

80 

200 

Ecuador...  _I  . .  .. 

1,381 

767 

315 

1,085 

800 

El  Salvador _ _ _ _ _ 

85 

■Guatemala _  _ _ 

237 

540 

Haiti . 

779 

200 

650 

Honduras. _ _  _  _ 

859 

310 

800 

Mexico _ 

1, 132 

185 

437 

Nicaragua . . 

909 

210 

200 

Panama . . . . . . 

1,  C75 

317 

450 

Paraguay _ 

1,  213 

290 

795 

Peru _ 

2,128 

536 

611 

2,  015 
450 

TJmeuav _ _ _ 

150 

Venezuela _ 

172 

25 

500 

Regional _  _ 

1,306 

314 

Total _ 

22, 000 

5, 054 

16,  781 

Contributions  by  United  States  and  the  other  American  Republics  to  the  technical 
cooperation  programs,  fiscal  years  191+3-51 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Year 

United  States 
contributions 
to  joint  funds 

Total  United 
States  cost 

Local  contri¬ 
butions 

1943 _ _ _ . 

7, 410 

8, 769 

1,644 

1944. _ _  _ 

10, 824 

13,272 

2,608 

1945 _ 

8,192 

10, 573 

4,  713 

1946 _ _ _ _ 

5,332 

7,  365 

6, 094 

1947 _ _ 

4,204 

6,  731 

7,897 

1948 _  . 

5,  062 

7,396 

10,941 

1949 . . 

1,643 

4,038 

15,089 

1950 . 

1,968 

4,  564 

16,  967 

1951.... . . . . . 

2,  859 

5,  766 

16,927 

Total . . . . . . . 

47, 494 

68,  474 

82, 880 
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The  principal  emphasis  of  technical-assistance  programs  during 
1953  is  to  be  upon  increasing  food  production.  This  problem  is 
particularly  important  in  those  areas  of  the  world  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  pushing  heavily  upon  the  capacities  of  the  countries  to  produce 
their  own  food.  The  chart  which  follows  indicates  the  percentage 
distribution  of  the  TCA  programs  as  between  the  production  of  food, 
health,  and  education. 


1 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TCA  PROGRAMS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1953  - 


SOUTH 

ASIA 


NEAR  EAST 
AND  AFRICA 


LATIN 

AMERICA 


ALL  AREAS 


100% 


I  ~T  Natural  Resources,  Transportation, 
Industry  and  Handicraft,  Public 
Administration  and  Otttsrs 


HHH!  Pood  Production 
Health 

O  Education 


(a)  Near  East  and  Africa. — The  administration  requested  that 
$196,000,000  be  authorized  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Included  in  this  figure 
was  $65,000,000  (reduced  to  $56,772,000  by  the  committee)  for  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Palestine  refugee  fund  and 
$76,000,000  (reduced  to  $66,380,000  by  the  committee)  to  assist 
Israel  in  meeting  problems  caused  by  the  influx  of  refugees  into  that 
country.  The  committee,  believing  that  there  might  be  a  tendency 
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to  assume  that  the  refugee  programs,  discussed  below,  were  a  part  of 
the  technical-assistance  program,  amended  the  proposed  legislation 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  fund  for  technical  and  economic  assistance 
is  to  be  $48,038,000  for  1953  as  contrasted  with  the  sum  of  $56,256,000 
for  assistance  of  the  same  type  to  the  same  area  in  1952. 

The  TCA  program  for  1953  proposes  assistance  to  the  Arab  states  of 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Yemen  in  the 
amount  of  $23,500,000;  to  Iran  and  Israel  in  the  amount  of  $28,000,000, 
most  of  which  will  go  to  Iran,  and  to  the  other  independent  states  of 
North  Africa  of  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  Lybia  in  the  amount  of 
$3,500,000,  thus  totaling  $55,000,000.  Readjustments  in  these  figures 
will  be  required  as  a  result  of  the  committee’s  action  in  reducing  the 
figure  of  $55,000,000  to  $48,038,000. 

The  program  for  the  Arab  states,  which  does  not  yet  include  Syria 
and  Yemen  because  agreements  with  those  countries  have  not  been 
concluded,  is  one  of  emphasis  on  the  training  of  technicians  able  to 
help  each  of  the  countries  deal  with  the  problems  peculiar  to  their 
own  situation.  Thus,  in  countries  such  as  Iraq  which  have  large 
unutilized  land  resources,  the  program  is  directed  toward  bringing 
these  lands  into  productive  use.  In  Egypt,  attention  is  being  given 
to  helping  her  meet  problems  in  connection  with  the  storage  of  grain. 
In  Jordan,  in  cooperation  with  British  and  United  Nations  missions, 
help  is  being  directed  toward  developing  water  sources  for  irrigation 
and  putting  her  manpower  to  more  productive  uses. 

For  the  Arab  states  as  a  whole,  58  percent  of  the  proposed  programs 
are  for  land  reclamation,  the  development  of  water  resources,  and 
increasing  food  production.  Some  19  percent  of  the  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  public  health  and  sanitation  purposes. 

( b )  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  —  Of  the  $408,000,000  (reduced  to  $356,- 
354,000  by  the  committee)  requested  for  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  administration,  requested  that 
$150,000,000  be  administered  by  the  TCA  and  the  balance  of  $258,- 
000,000  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  Formosa,  Indochina,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand  are  receiving  military  aid  from  the  United 
States,  and  MSA  operations  in  these  countries  are  being  carried  on 
in  close  support  of  these  mutual  defense  programs.  Economic  and 
technical  assistance  of  the  land  being  furnished  by  MSA  in  these 
eountries  is  necessary  to  forestall  active  Communist  aggression  or  to 
prevent  political  disruptions  that  threaten  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  and  bring  mutual  defense  efforts  to  naught.  Though 
Burma  and  Indonesia  are  receiving  no  military  aid,  it  seems  important 
to  have  MSA  continue  to  operate  the  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs  in  these  countries,  rather  than  to  shift  them  to  TCA 
at  this  time.  All  the  southeast  Asia  countries  are  exposed  to  a  clear 
and  present  Communist  threat,  and  the  committee  believes  it  would 
be  unwise  to  experiment  with  changes  in  administration  under  these 
circumstances.  However,  the  committee  feels  that  as  soon  as  some 
substantial  degree  of  stability  is  achieved  there  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  TCA  to  take  over  assistance  operations  in  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  TCA  programs  in  south  Asia  as  projected  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  next  year  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  for  1952  except, 
that  the  funds  for  India  will  be  increased  from  about.  $54,565,000  to 
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$115,000,000;  and  the  funds  for  Pakistan  from  about  $10,778,000  to 
$33,500,000,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  committee's  reductions.  These 
are  the  largest  increases  in  this  area. 

In  India  emphasis  is  to  be  continued  on  helping  increase  food  pro¬ 
duction.  The  successful  operations  of  TCA  programs  in  pilot  projects 
in  the  Etawah  region  of  India  where  food  production  has  been  increased 
by  46  percent  over  a  3-year  period  have  indicated  that  further  assist¬ 
ance  along  these  lines  will  be  most  productive. 

In  Pakistan  attention  is  to  be  given  to  supplying  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  improve  agricultural  efficiency  and  production  and  to  develop 
power  and  transportation  facilities. 

The  Mutual  Security  Programs  for  the  Pacific  area  are  designed 
to  help  the  independent  states  there  to  build  economic  foundations 
strong  enough  to  enable  tliem'to  maintain  their  independence.  The 
programs  in  this  area  which  last  year  totaled  $166,500,000  will  be 
increased  to  $258,000,000  (subject  to  the  committee  reduction)  under 
the  administration’s  proposal  for  1953.  The  largest  part  of  the 
assistance  will  go  to  Formosa  which  is  to  receive  $115,000,000.  The 
Formosan  assistance  will  go  for  the  most  part  to  direct  military  sup¬ 
port  and  to  maintaining  economic  strength  by  assisting  Formosa  in 
purchasing  commodities. 

The  chart  which  follows  indicates  the  general  distribution  of  funds 
for  the  far  eastern  economic  program  by  country  and  by  project. 
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(c)  Latin  America. — The  administration  proposed  the  authorization 
of  $22,000,000  for  technical  cooperation  programs  in  Latin  America, 
reduced  to  $19,215,000  by  the  committee,  as  contrasted  with 
$21,245,653  appropriated  last  year  for  the  same  area.  Most  of  these 
funds  are  to  be  administered  by  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  which  has  been  operating  in  Latin  America  since  the  war. 
They  wrill  be  distributed  on  a  bilateral,  “grant-in-aid”  basis.  However, 
the  administration  proposes  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  for  multilateral 
technical  assistance  in  Latin  America. 

The  committee  was  encouraged  to  note  that  the  programs  in  Lathi 
America  over  the  past  5  years  have  seen  increased  contributions  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient  governments  as  noted  above.  It  believes 
that  the  total  TCA  program  will  be  moving  in  the  right  direction  if 
the  result  of  technical  assistance  is  to  encourage  host  governments  to 
do  more  and  more  for  themselves  along  the  lines  promoted  by 
assistance  given. 

18.  MULTILATERAL  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

The  administration  proposed  the  authorization  of  $17,000,000  for 
contributions  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  to  international  organizations  for  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams.  This  was  an  increase  of  $4,000,000  over  the  $13,000,000 
which  was  authorized  for  that  purpose  last  year.  The  $17,000,000 
authorization  was  reduced  the  committee  to  $14,848,000. 

More  than  50  nations  have  joined  together  in  projects  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries  on  an  international 
basis.  The  TCA  witnesses  testified  that  the  bilateral  program  of  the 
United  States  is  carried  on  in  close  coordination  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  program  and  that  the  two  programs  complement  each  other. 
The  committee  believes  it  is  most  important  that  there  be  no  over¬ 
lapping  between  the  two  programs  and  recognizes  that  there  may  be 
numerous  occasions  when  technical  assistance  can  better  be  provided 
on  a  multilateral  rather  than  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

The  United  States  under  the  proposals  for  1953  for  Lnited  Nations 
technical  assistance  programs  is  expected  to  carry  about  60  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  The  table  which  follows  indicates  the  way  in  which 
the  total  U.  N.  program  funds  are  to  be  divided  as  between  organi¬ 
zation  and  function. 
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United  Nations  program  of  technical  assistance — Estimates  for  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies  by  geographic  region,  calendar  1953 


Title  I— 
Europe 

Title  II— 

Title  III 

— Pacific 

Title  IV— 

Agency 

Near  East 
and  Africa 

South  Asia 

Southeast 

Asia 

American 

Republics 

Total 

Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 

ganization . .  .  _ 

International  Civil  Aviation 

$470,  000 

$2,  712, 000 

$1, 260, 000 

$1,134,000 

$1,913, 000 

$7, 527, 000 

Organization . 

International  Labor  Organi- 

36, 000 

398, 000 

190, 000 

171,000 

87, 000 

900,000 

zation _  _ _ 

International  Teleeommuni- 

328, 000 

681, 000 

638, 000 

574, 000 

676, 000 

2, 856, 000 

79,  000 

83, 000 
977, 000 

75, 000 
880, 000 

51,000 

2,  589, 000 

200, 000 

United  Nations  _  _  _ 

United  Nations  Education, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural 

185, 000 

1,  290,  000 

5, 970,  000 

Organization.  ......... 

129,000 

906,  000 

905, 000 

815, 000 

827, 000 

3, 637, 000 

World  Health  Organization ... 
World  Meteorological  Or- 

202, 000 

2,  293,  000 

926, 000 

834, 000 

1, 398,  000 

5,  710,  000 

ganization . . 

79,  000 

83,000 

75, 000 

51, 000 

200,  000 

Total  _ _ _ 

1, 350, 000 

8, 438, 000 

5, 062, 000 

4,  558, 000 

7,  592, 000 

27, 000, 000 

United  Nations  program  of  technical  assistance — Estimates  by  fields  of  activity, 

calendar  1953 


Experts 

Fellowships 

Supplies 

and 

Total 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

materials 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish- 

eries.  .  _ _  _ _ 

295 

$3, 628,  500 

320 

$1,024,000 

$2, 046,  500 

$6, 699, 000 

2.  Health  and  sanitation _ 

222 

2,  730,  600 

245 

784, 000 

1, 568, 200 

5, 082, 800 

3.  Natural  resources,  public  works 

and  transportation 

92 

1,131,600 

100 

320,  000 

559, 000 

2, 010, 600 

4.  Education  ...  .  _ 

103 

1,  266,  900 

111 

355,  200 

635, 000 

2, 257, 100 

5.  Industry,  handicraft,  and  hous- 

ing _ 

149 

1,832,700 

160 

512, 000 

915, 100 

3,  259,  800 

6.  Public  administration _  _ 

192 

2,  361,600 

205 

656,  000 

648,  500 

3,  666, 100 

7.  Joint  economic  commissions 

and  surveys. 

62 

762,  600 

52 

166, 400 

125, 600 

1,054,600 

Administrative  costs _ _ 

2,  970, 000 

Total... . 

1,115 

13,  714,  500 

1,193 

3, 817,  600 

6,  497, 900 

27,  000,  000 

United  States  share,  60  percent. 


19.  THE  PALESTINE  REFUGEE  PROGRAM 

The  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  the  fourth  time  in  as  many  years.  The  Senate  is,  therefore, 
familiar  with  the  background  of  the  problem. 

The  administration  requested  $65,000,000  for  Arab  refugees  from 
Palestine  during  fiscal  year  1953.  This  will  constitute  the  second 
United  States  installment  on  a  3-year  relief  and  resettlement  program 
which  began  on  July  1,  1951,  and  according  to  estimates,  will  total 
$250,000,000. 

The  3-year  program,  approved  by  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  last 
winter,  is  designed  to  resettle  the  Arab  refugees  in  the  near  eastern 
countries  and  end  international  relief  operations.  The  distribution  of 
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relief  and  resettlement  funds  is  programed  by  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  as 
follows: 


Fiscal  year 
1952 

Fiscal  year 
1953 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Total 

$27, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 

$18, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 

$5, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 

$50, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 

77, 000, 000 

118, 000. 000 

55. 000, 000 

250, 000, 000 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  that  relief  expenditures  are  expected 
to  drop  sharply  from  a  peak  of  $27,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1952  to  a 
final  low  of  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1954.  Funds  devoted  for  rein¬ 
tegration  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  will  reach  their  peak  in  fiscal 
year  1953  when  $100,000,000  is  programed  for  resettlement  projects. 

The  committee  heartily  endorses  the  United  Nations  objective  of 
shifting  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  relief  to  resettlement  operations. 
The  United  States  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  indefinite  relief 
programs  of  this  type  without  an  end  in  sight.  The  committee  has 
noted,  however,  that  the  program  is  based  upon  the  achievement  of 
goals  on  the  assumption  that  all  interested  parties  in  the  Near  East — - 
the  Arab  States,  the  refugees  themselves,  and  Israel — will  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  the  program,  and  that  the  necessary  amounts  will 
be  raised  voluntarily  by  United  Nations  members. 

In  1949,  the  committee  in  approving  $16,000,000  for  a  9-month 
program  for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees  stated  that — 

The  committee  does  not  look  upon  the  United  Nations  resolution,  or  the  subse¬ 
quent  favorable  action  taken  by  this  committee  *  *  *  as  constituting  a  pre¬ 

cedent  in  establishing  the  United  Nations  responsibility  for  refugee  problems  in 
general  or  for  repeated  appeals  for  aid  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

In  1950  this  committee  approved  an  18-month  United  Nations  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  United  States  contribution  of  $27,450,000.  In  its  report 
at  that  time,  the  committee  declared-: 

As  can  be  seen,  the  proposed  program  calls  for  the  liquidation  of  direct  relief 
by  the  end  of  1950  *  *  *.  Although  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  United 

Nations  may  need  to  continue  some  direct  relief  after  that  period,  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  the  direct  relief  problem  will  be  of  manageable  proportions  by  the 
end  of  1950.  By  that  time  also  the  Palestine  Relief  Administration  should  be 
able  to  conclude  arrangements  with  the  near-eastern  governments  so  that  t'hey 
can  by  December  31,  1950,  at  the  latest,  take  full  responsibility  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  refugees  that  remain  within  their  territories. 

In  approving  $40,000,000  (subsequently  increased  to  $50,000,000) 
last  year,  the  committee  reported  that  no  great  progress  had  been  made 
toward  the  resettlement  of  refugees  during  fiscal  year  1951,  but 
“greater  progress  is  expected  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  *  * 

Testimony  taken  recently  by  the  committee,  however,  has  revealed 
that  the  number  of  refugees  on  relief  rolls  has  not  appreciably  dimin¬ 
ished  since  the  committee  reported  last  on  this  program,  nor  have 
many  resettlement  funds  been  committed  to  date. 

This  testimony  also  developed  that  the  political  climate  in  the  Near 
East  which  has  so  far  delayed  negotiations  for  the  resettlement  of  the 
refugees  has  not  changed  as  much  during  the  past  year  as  had  been 
hoped.  The  committee  cannot  stress  enough  its  urgent  conviction 
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that  the  settlement  of  the  Arab  refugees  must  be  accomplished  in  the 
near  future.  These  refugees  and  the  political  problem  they  represent 
are  a  constant  threat  to  stability  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Arab  States,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  to  seek  an  early 
solution  to  this  problem. 

The  committee  has  also  noted  that  the  expectation  of  contributions 
by  United  Nations  members  has  not  been  met.  For  fiscal  year  1951, 
the  program  called  for  $54,900,000  of  which  the  United  States  con¬ 
tributed  $27,450,000.  Cash  receipts  for  that  fiscal  year,  however, 
totaled  only  $37,000,000  including  the  United  States  contribution. 
Total  contributions  (including  contributions  in  kind,  contributions  by 
Arab  states  and  by  voluntary  agencies)  were  $45,000,000,  over 
$9,000,000  below  expectations.  As  shown  by  the  table  above,  the 
fiscal  year  1952  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $77,000,000  of  which 
the  United  States  will  contribute  $50,000,000.  As  of  the  end  of 
March,  the  United  Nations  has  received  $30,000,000  in  contributions 
including  $20,000,000  from  the  United  States.  The  United  Nations 
expects  to  receive  by  June  30,  1952,  from  all  sources  about  $72,000,000 
which  is  again  $5,000,000  short  of  its  goal. 

The  committee  is  disturbed  by  this  aspect  of  the  programing.  The 
committee  feels  that  as  long  as  the  United  States  contributes  so 
heavily  to  this  program  other  nations  must  make  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  for  their  part. 

In  accordance  with  the  over-all  cut  voted  by  the  committee,  the 
executive  branch’s  request  for  $65,000,000  for  the  Palestine  refugees 
has  been  reduced  to  $56,772,000.  The  committee  approves  this 
amount  with  an  earnest  hope  and  expectation  that  the  problem  of 
these  refugees  will  be  forcefully  attacked  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year  so  that  they  can  look  forward  to  peaceful  integration  and  a 
decent  livelihood  in  the  near  eastern  countries.  The  committee  is 
aware  that  humanitarian,  economic  and  political  considerations  dictate 
that,  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  these  refugees 
oannot  be  allowed  to  starve  while  their  future  is  being  settled. 

20.  EMERGENCY  AID  TO  ISRAEL 

Emergency  aid  to  Israel  was  inaugurated  last  year  with  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  $50,000,000  in  section  205  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  “for  specific  refugee  relief  and  resettlement  projects  in 
Israel.”  The  insertion  of  this  provision  was  a  recognition  by  Congress 
of  the  United  States  interest  and  concern  with  the  stability  of  Israel 
and  its  economic  integration  in  the  Near  East. 

Most  of  Israel’s  problems  are  attributable  to  the  inadequacy  of  its 
resources  to  provide  for  its  growing  population.  Despite  an  austerity 
program  and  vigorous  fund-raising  campaigns  abroad,  Israel  does  not 
have  enough  foreign  exchange  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  its 
people  and  at  the  same  time  carry  out  a  capital  investment  program 
designed  to  provide  gainful  pursuits  for  its  people  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

The  program  devised  to  meet  Israel’s  need  is  essentially  an  ECA- 
type  operation.  It  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  that  Israel  is  faced 
with  a  unique  problem  in  having  to  absorb  and  continue  to  absorb 
a  large  number  of  immigrants. 
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The  total  program  proposed  for  Israel  for  fiscal  year  1953  amounts 
to  $79,000,000  of  which  $3,000,000  is  for  technical  assistance  and  cov¬ 
ered  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  $76,000,000  is  for  emergency  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  These  amounts  compare  with  a  total  of  $64,950,000  allo¬ 
cated  to  Israel  for  fiscal  1952  of  which  $63,500,000  was  in  the  nature 
of  economic  aid  under  sections  203  ($13,500,000)  and  205  ($50,000,000) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  and  $1,450,000  in  the  form  of 
technical  assistance.  The  funds  for  1952  were  programed  to  be 
divided  among  these  major  categories:  (1)  Relief  for  refugees, 
$38,000,000;  (2)  homes  and  communities,  $11,000,000;  and  (3)  de¬ 
velopment  programs -for  employment,  $14,500,000.  As  of  March  1, 
1952,  $25,730,000  had  been  obligated,  negotiations  for  the  obligation 
of  $24,270,000  had  been  completed  and  negotiations  for  the  remainder 
were  under  way. 

The  proposed  1953  program  continues  the  basic  purposes  of  the  1952 
program,  namely  (1)  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  for  the 
refugees;  and  (2)  to  resettle  the  refugees  by  assistance  in  housing,  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  development. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  proposed  division  of  funds  among 
the  major  categories: 

Tabulation  of  emergency  aid  to  Israel ,  fiscal  1953 

Millions 


Relief  for  refugees:  of  dollars 

1.  Basic  food  requirements _  15 

2.  Fodders _ 5 

3.  Raw  materials  for  clothing  and  footwear _  6 

4.  Fuel _  9 
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Resettlement  of  refugees: 

A.  Homes  and  communities: 

1.  Housing _  5 

2.  Seed,  fertilizer,  etc _  3 

3.  Farm  buildings _ 3 

4.  Farm  machinery,  tools,  spares _ 4 

5.  Livestock _ - _  2 

6.  Medical  facilities _ _ _  1 


18 


B.  Development  programs  for  employment: 

1.  Transport _  5 

2.  Power _  5 

3.  Irrigation _  6 

4.  Industry _  6 

5.  Fishing _  1 

23 


Total  emergency  aid _  76 


The  committee  notes  that  the  amounts  to  be  devoted  to  refugee 
relief  are  decreased  while  those  to  be  devoted  to  resettlement  are  in¬ 
creased.  The  committee  favors  this  change  of  emphasis  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  fact,  the  committee  urges  the  administration  to  end  relief 
operations  as  soon  as  possible  and  concentrate  on  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  with  the  purpose  of  helping  Israel  to  become  self-supporting  in 
the  quickest  time  possible.  The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
it  regards  this  program  as  a  short-term  emergency  operation  to  be 
terminated  as  soon  as  practical. 
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The  committee  voted  to  reduce  the  amount  of  emergency  aid  to 
Israel  from  $76,000,000  to  $66,380,000. 

21.  THE  KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Last  year  the  United  Nations  in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  hostilities 
in  Korea  created  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(UNKRA).  The  objectives  of  the  agency  are  (1)  to  provide  minimum 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  medical  services,  (2)  to  assist  in  increasing 
Korean  production,  (3)  to  assist  in  developing  agriculture  and  fisheries, 
(4)  to  assist  in  training  Koreans  in  technical  skills,  and  for  similar 
purposes  necessary  to  help  Korea  maintain  her  independence  and 
economic  strength.  Such  a  program  cannot  go  into  effect  until  the 
end  of  hostilities  and  in  the  meantime  minimum  assistance  of  this 
kind  is  being  handled  by  the  United  Nations  unified  command. 
The  program  of  UNKRA  calls  for  a  total  of  $250  million,  $162.5 
million  of  which  was  tentatively  pledged  by  the  United  States,  subject 
j  to  congressional  approval,  and  the  balance  to  be  contributed  by  other 
United  Nations. 

Last  year  Congress  reappropriated  $50  million  and  authorized  an 
additional  $45  million  for  this  program.  This  year  the  administration 
requested  that  the  unexpended  balances  appropriated  last  year  be 
carried  over,  that  the  $45  million  authorization  be  continued,  and  that 
not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  of  goods  which  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  on  hand  at  such  time  as  UNKRA  takes  over  operations 
should  be  made  available  to  UNKRA,  with  proper  credit  being  given 
such  American  contributions.  It  is  not  expected  that  UNKRA 
will  be  able  to  take  over  these  operations  in  Korea  until  about  6 
months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  committee  believes  it  is  extremely  important  that  in  the  event 
of  the  end  of  hostilities  the  United  States  be  prepared  in  collaboration 
with  other  United  Nations  to  do  all  it  can  to  help  the  people  of  Korea 
in  some  small  measure  to  recoup  the  losses  which  they  have  suffered 
by  reason  of  their  being  victims  of  Communist  aggression. 

G.  Special  Topics 

(  22.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  which  was  given  responsibility  by 
Congress  last  October  for  the  coordination  of  foreign  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  technical  assistance  programs  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
complete  all  details  that  go  with  a  reorganization  as  broad  as  that 
prescribed  by  the  Congress.  The  committee  has  been  well  impressed, 
however,  with  the  coordinated  approach  to  the  mutual  security 
legislation  as  evidenced  by  the  Administration’s  presentation  this 
year.  Because  the  subject  of  administration  was  examined  so  care¬ 
fully  by  the  Congress  during  the  last  session,  the  committee  did  not 
devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  this  year  to  study  of  this  question. 
It  submits  to  the  Senate,  however,  two  charts  which  show  the  way 
in  which  the  funds  for  next  year  will  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  and  which  describe  the  screening 
process  through  which  military  requests  must  pass  before  they  are 
submitted  to  Congress. 
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THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 


AUTHORIZATION  REQUEST  FOR  1952/53.  ...$7.9  BILLION 
-■* 


Military 
End  •  Items 
$5,425  million 


Technical 
Cooperotion 
Administration 
ond  UN  Progroms 
$  398  million 


Defense  Support 
for  Europe  and 
Technical,  and 
Econo mic  Pro groms 
for  Southeast  Asia 
$2,077  mil  I  ion 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  SCREENING  PROCESS 

(NATO  COUNTRIES) 

COUHTRV  6  MAA6  REPRESENTATIVES 


AVAILABILITY 

PRICING 


U.S.  MILITARY  DEPOT 
STOCKS 


23.  UNOBLIGATED  AND  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 


There  has  been  considerable  confusion  in  public  testimony  and 
discussions  relative  to  provisions  in  the  pending  legislation  which 
authorize  the  carry  over  of  "unexpended  balances  of  any  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made.” 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have  the  complete  picture  before  it, 
relative  to  unexpended  and  unobligated  funds  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Assistance  Program,  there  is  printed  a  table  prepared  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  which  shows  the  unexpended  and  unobligated  bal¬ 
ances  as  of  certain  dates  in  the  past  and  projected  through  June 
30,  1953.  There  is  also  printed  a  chart  showing  the  unexpended 
balances  on  a  comparative  basis. 


Mutual  Security ■ — Estimate  of  funds  available ,  obligations,  and  expenditures  1 

[Includes  funds  appropriated  through  fiscal  year  1952  for  ERP,  China  Aid,  and  MDAP  on  cumulative  basis  from  inception  of  programs,  and  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1953. 
Also  includes  point  4  and  other  programs  authorized  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for  1951  for  fiscal  year  1952  and  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1953] 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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OBLIGATION  DATA 

1.  Net  cumulative  funds  available  through 

fiscal  year  1952 _ 

2.  Cumulative  obligations  through  Jan.  31, 

1952 

3.  Unobligated  balance  Jan.  31,  1952  _ 

4.  Estimated  obligations  Feb.  1,  1952,  through 

.Tnno.  30.  1952 

5.  Estimated  total  cumulative  obligations 

June  30,  1952  (items  2+4) . 

6.  Estimated  unobligated  balance  June  30, 

1952  fit.p.ms  1-4-5') 

7.  Authorization  request  for  1953 _ 

8.  Total  available  for  obligation  1953 . . . 

9.  Estimated  obligations  1953.. . .  .. 

EXPENDITURE  DATA 

1.  Net  cumulative  funds  available  through 

fiscal  year  1952 _ 

2.  Cumulative  expenditures  through  Jan.  31, 

1952_  _ 

3.  Unexpended  balance,  Jan.  31,  1952 _ 

4.  Estimated  expenditures,  Feb.  1,  1952, 

through  June  30,  1952 . 
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THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

ESTIMATE  OF  CUMULATIVE  FUNDS  AVAILABLE, 
CUMULATIVE  EXPENDITURES  AND  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 


Authorization 
Request  forr53 
K7. 


All  funds  obligated 
of  June  30,1953 


Unobligated  Funds 
0.4 


Cumuiotive 
Funds;*:;: 
Avail able; 


Unexpended 

Bolonce 

(—9.0 


[Cumulative 

W&  Funds;>:;:;: 

Avoil  o  ble; 


Unexpended 
Bolonce 
—  I  2.1 


Cumuiotive: 
:§!;:§  Funds  ;:*:; 
j  Available *: 


:  Cumuiotive ; 
Expenditures 


:  Cumuiotive:^ 
Expenditures 
:  I  7.  I 


;  Cumulative  : 
Expenditures 

;  140 ;;;!;; 


Unexpended 

Balance 

-*“6.5 


Unobligated  Funds 

5.9 


Jan. 31,1952 


June  30,1952 


June  30,1953 


UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  BY  PROGRAM 


MILITARY 

7,898 


(  Millions  of  Dollars  ) 


DEFENSE  SUPPORT, 
ECONOMIC  ond  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  * 


Jan. 31,  June  30,  June  30, 
1952  1952  1953 


Jan. 31,  June  30,  June  30, 
1952  1952  1953 


Excludes  Spoil 


Much  of  the  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  release  of 
figures  on  January  31,  1952,  showing  that  as  of  that  date  out  of  a 
total  amount  appropriated  of  $26,071,700,000,  for  mutual  security, 
$12,091,900,000  was  still  unexpended  and  of  this  unexpended  figure 
$5,895,300,000  was  still  unobligated.  This  has  given  rise  to  sugges¬ 
tions  that  with  all  this  money  still  in  the  bank  it  is  unneeessary  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  additional  mutual  security  assistance 
funds  for  fiscal  1953.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  preceding  table, 
however,  as  of  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
unexpended  figure  will  be  down  to  $8,953,100,000  and  the  unobligated 
figure  will  be  $350,000,000. 

In  order  to  analyze  these  figures,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
between  unexpended  funds  and  unobligated  funds.  Before  funds 
can  be  obligated  they  must  be  appropriated  and  they  are  usually 
obligated  long  in  advance  of  their  expenditure.  Thus,  if  the  Defense 
Department  wishes  to  send  a  shipment  of  tanks  to  Western  Europe, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  contract  for  their  production  (based  upon 
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appropriations  that  have  been  made)  and  yet  it  may  be  from  18 
months  to  2  years  before  the  tanks  will  be  delivered.  The  money 
for  payment  of  the  tanks  must  by  law  be  a  vailable  when  the  contract 
is  signed  but  is  generally  expended  (that  is,  actually  paid  for  with 
cash)  only  when  the  tanks  are  delivered.  The  funds,  though  not 
expended,  are  nevertheless  tied  up  during  the  period  of  the  contract 
and  are  not  available  for  expenditure  for  other  items.  Thus,  there  is 
always  some  time  lag  between  the  obligation  of  funds  and  their  ex¬ 
penditure  and,  in  the  case  of  long  lead-time  items  like  tanks,  aircraft, 
and  complicated  electronic  equipment,  the  time  lag  may  be  very 
substantial. 

The  fact  is  that  if  no  new  money  were  appropriated  this  year  for 
obligation  in  fiscal  1953,  there  would  be  but  $350,000,000  available 
for  the  total  mutual  security  program  for  next  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  Defense  Department  is  obligating  funds  at  a  rate  of  over 
$1,000,000,000  per  month.  Tims,  if  no  new  funds  were  appropriated 
for  1953,  by  about  July  15,  1952,  the  estimated  unobligated  sum  of 
$350,000,000  would  be  exhausted  and  there  would  be  no  funds  avail¬ 
able  with  which  to  place  orders  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  True,  as 
of  June  30,  1952,  the  unexpended  figure  will  still  be  nearly  $9  billion, 
but  at  that  time  all  but  $350,000,000  of  those  unexpended  funds  will 
need  to  be  held  to  make  payments  on  contracts  many  of  which  were 
entered  into  as  much  as  2  years  a, go. 

To  avoid  a  year’s  hiatus  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  new  funds  be  authorized  and  appropriated  now  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  contracts  to  be  made  during  fiscal  1953. 

Some  question  may  be  raised  about  the  $350,000,000  which  will  be 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952.  According  to  testimony  received  by 
the  committee  it  is  essential  to  be  able  to  carry  over  this  unobligated 
figure  in  order  to  take  care  of  design  changes  that  may  involve  some 
increases  in  payments  on  contracts  that  have  already  been  entered 
into. 

The  committee  examined  the  question  of  unobligated  and  unex¬ 
pended  balances  most  carefully,  and  feels  that  any  attempt  to  use 
these  figures  as  a  basis  of  supporting  cuts  in  the  authorization  would 
be  a  mistake  and  would  substantially  interfere  with  our  efforts  to 
complete,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  job  of  building  the  defenses  of  the 
free  world. 

24.  CONTINUATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

Section  502  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  abolished  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  and  provided  that  after  June  30, 
1952— 

none  of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  conferred  by  that  Act  shall  be 
■exercised  *  *  *  except  those  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  found 

necessary  to  enable  the  Director  (for  Mutual  Security)  to  carry  out  the  duties 
conferred  on  him  by  section  503  of  this  Act,  which  powers,  functions,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  shall  continue  in  effect  until  June  30, 
1954. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  President  on  March 
26,  1952,  informed  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  of  the 
powers,  functions,  a(nd  responsibilities  not  found  necessary  to  enable 
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the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  to  carry  on  his  responsibilities  under 
the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  considered  the  President’s  letter,  which  follows,  and 
agreed  that  the  transfers  of  power  proposed  were  proper.  The  com¬ 
mittee  felt,  however,  that  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
relating  to  guaranties  for  informational  media  and  to  the  payment  of 
freight  for  relief  shipments,  which  would  have  lapsed  under  the  terms 
of  the  President’s  letter,  should  be  continued  by  other  agencies. 
Provision  to  continue  this  authority  in  these  respects  are  included  in 
the  pending  bill. 

The  White  House, 
Washington ,  March  26,  1952. 

Hon.  Tom  Connally, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Lnited  States  Senate,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section  502  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  165,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  approved  October  10,  1951), 
I  hereby  inform  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that  I  have 
found  that,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  all  of  the  powers,  functions,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  transferred  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  by  subsection  (b) 
(2)  of  section  502  of  said  act  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  after  June  30,  1952,  to  carry  out  the  duties  conferred  upon  him  by  section 
503  of  said  act. 

Powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  following  are  not  necessary  to  enable  the 
said  Director,  after  June  30,  1952,  to  carry  out  the  duties  so  conferred  upon  him: 

1.  Creation  of  a  corporation  (sec.  104  (d)). 

2.  Consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  specific  manner  prescribed  in 
section  105  (b). 

3.  Consultation  between  the  chief  of  the  special  mission  and  the  chief  of  the 
United  States  diplomatic  mission  in  the  specific  manner  prescribed  in  section 
109  (b). 

4.  Guaranty  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informa¬ 
tional  media  (sec.  Ill  (b)  (3)). 

5.  Procurement  and  increased  production  in  participating  countries,  under  sec¬ 
tions  115  (i)  (1)  and  117  (a),  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  the  resources  within  the 
LTiited  States;  and  purchase,  under  section  115  (i)  (2),  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  in  any  participating  country. 

6.  Promotion  and  development  of  travel  by  citizens  of  the  LTiited  States  to 
and  within  participating  countries  (sec.  117  (b)). 

7.  Pavment  of  ocean  freight  charges  of  relief  supplies  and  packages  (sec.  117 
(c)L 

The  findings  under  section  502  (c)  have  been  framed  in  terms  of  a  specification 
of  powers  to  be  discontinued  rather  than  powers  to  be  continued.  This  approach 
has  been  adopted  because  by  the  enactment  of  section  503  the  Congress  has 
already  limited  the  range  of  the  Director’s  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  thereby  anticipating  the  action  which 
had  originally  been  contemplated  would  result  from  the  finding  under  section 
502  (c). 

The  Congress,  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  reaffirmed  the  proposition  that  the 
mutual  security  efforts  of  the  free  world  should  not  fail  because  some  cooperating 
countries  cannot  now  provide  all  the  physical  and  financial  resources  required  for 
defense  mobilization.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  already  has  adjusted  its 
programs  and  organization,  and  has  curtailed  some  functions  and  modified  others 
in  order  to  direct  its  full  effort  to  the  objectives  of  the  mutual  security  program. 
Under  section  502  (b)  (2)  of  the  act,  however,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  now 
is  using  to  support  mutual  defense  the  same  major  powers  and  functions  which 
originally  were  needed  to  assist  economic  recovery.  This  experience  has  shown 
that  the  basic  powers  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  appropriately  redirected 
toward  the  new  objectives,  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  after  June  30,  1952,  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  section  503 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Those  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
which  are  not  required  for  this  purpose  are  set  forth  in  the  above  finding. 
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Although  the  Mutual  Security  Agency’s  authority  to  subsidize  relief  ship¬ 
ments  and  to  make  guaranties  of  informational  media  investments  will  be  dis¬ 
continued,  it  is  essential  that  these  activities  be  carried  on  after  June  30,  1952. 
There  has  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the 
1953  mutual  security  legislation  a  request  for  authority  and  funds  which  would 
permit  the  President  to  designate  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
to  carry  on  the  function  of  subsidizing  relief  shipments.  At  an  early  date  there 
also  will  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  request  for  authority 
to  enable  the  Government  to  continue  the  work  of  guaranteeing  investments  in 
informational  media  enterprises. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  copies  of  a  report  relating  to  the  foregoing 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


25.  USE  OF  COUNTERPART  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

The  enactment  in  1946  of  Public  Law  584,  amending  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  has  permitted  an  educational  exchange  program 
with  more  than  20  nations.  The  program  has  been  operated  with 
)  local  currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  property  left  in  foreign 
countries  after  World  War  II. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  section  10  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  permit 
the  Department  of  State  to  make  use  of  counterpart  funds  and  other 
local  currencies  acquired  by  settlements  such  as  those  under  lend- 
lease,  (a)  to  supplement  existing  programs  in  those  countries  where 
surplus  property  funds  are  inadequate  to  finance  the  desired  program, 
and  ( b )  to  finance  programs  in  those  countries  where  the  absence  of 
any  local  surplus  property  funds  precludes  the  initiation  of  a  program. 
The  proposal,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  would  allow  an  increased 
program  and  the  initiation  of  programs  in  a  number  of  countries. 
In  particular,  it  would  permit  a  continuation  of  programs  in  countries 
where  surplus  property  funds  will  no  longer  be  available  after  the 
fiscal  year  1953. 

Folic wing  the  general  pattern  established  in  Public  Law  584,  no 
appropriation  as  such  is  sought  and  local  currencies  would  be  available 
without  reimbursement  from  any  appropriation. 

The  proposed  amendment  seeks  no  priority  for  the  use  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  for  educational  exchange  programs  but  seeks  to  establish  tile 
authority  for  their  use  where  agreements  can  be  arrived  at  with  the 
)  respective  countries  for  an  educational  exchange  program  and  for  the 
use  of  these  currencies  for  that  purpose. 

26.  SHIPPING  PROVISIONS 

Section  409  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  requires  that  50 
percent  of  the  equipment  and  materials  made  available  under  that 
act  be  carried  in  United  States  flag  vessels.  The  committee  consid¬ 
ered  whether  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  applicable  to  material 
supplied  on  a  reimbursable  basis  under  section  408  (e)  of  the  act, 
which,  is  furnished  to  a  foreign  nation  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
and  is  the  property  of  the  purchasing  country  at  the  point  of  delivery. 
The  committee  decided  that  since  the  foreign  government  is  purchasing 
this  material  with  its  own  funds  that  it  is  not  proper  to  require  such  a 
country  to  ship  50  percent  of  this  material  on  United  States  flag  vessels. 
Therefore,  section  408  (e)  is  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  the  ship¬ 
ping  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  applicable  to  materials  furnished 
under  that  section. 
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27.  INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  EMERGENCY  FUND 

Last  October  the  Senate  passed  S.  2079  authorizing  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $12,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  LTnited  Nations  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1952.  No  action  on  this  bill  was  taken  in  the  House.  The  last 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  the  $5,750,000  in  the  Third  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1951.  All  of  that  sum  was  required  to 
match  contributions  from  other  governments  made  prior  to  June  30, 
1951,  and  was  paid  in  full  before  the  end  of  1951. 

The  amount  of  $20,962,000  authorized  in  S.  3086  is  required  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  contribute  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
UNICEF  program  requirements  for  the  period  provided  in  Resolution 
417  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  In 
S.  2079  the  Senate  approved  $12,000,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
The  authorization  in  S.  3086  provides  the  same  amount  for  each 
of  the  two  fiscal  years  1952  and  1953,  subject  to  the  same  percentage 
reduction  applied  to  the  entire  bill. 

H.  Conclusion 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  after  careful  review  of  the 
President’s  proposals  for  the  continuation  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
through  fiscal  1953,  believes  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  this  program. 

This  committee  has  long  believed  and  demonstrated  its  belief  that 
the  United  States  can  no  longer  be  secure  by  retying  on  its  own 
strength  alone.  This  committee  has  believed  that  in  the  face  of  the 
world-wide  threat  posed  by  Communist  aggression  the  greatest 
measure  of  security  for  the  United  States  lies  in  peaceful  collaboration 
with  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world.  Founded  on  this  belief  the 
committee  has  recommended  and  the  Senate  supported  a  series  of 
measures  to  increase  the  security  and  stability  of  the  free  world:  Aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  European  recovery 
program,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Technical  Assistance  Program, 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951. 

Having  acknowledged  that  United  States  security  is  augmented 
by  economic  and  political  stability  and  military  strength  in  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  the  committee  feels  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  help  our  friends  produce 
these  conditions  of  stability  and  strength  individually  and  collectively. 
The  stronger  the  free  nations  are,  the  greater  is  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  For  these  reasons,  the  committee  commends  the 
proposed  bill  to  the  Senate  for  favorable  action. 
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Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  maintain 
the  security  and  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing 
military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  to  friendly  countries  to  strengthen 
the  mutual  security  and  individual  and  collective  defenses  of  the  free  world,  to 
develop  their  resources  in  the  interest  of  their  security  and  independence  and 
the  national,  interest  of  the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  partici¬ 
pation  of  those  countries  in  the  United  Nations  system  for  collective  security. 
The  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  and  the  Act  for  International  Development  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1557)  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  include  this  purpose. 

( b )  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  political  federation,  military 
integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  estab¬ 
lishing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide 
further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  essential  that  this  Act 
should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  concrete  measures  for  political  federation, 
military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe.  Appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  military  assistance  and  101  (a)  {2), 
relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  of  this  Act,  may  be  used,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  {22 
U.  S.  C.  1501—1522) ,  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  {including,  in  the  case  of 
amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  101  (a)  {2),  transfers  of  funds)  to  any 
of  the  following  organizations:  (a)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  {b)  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (c)  the  organization  which  may  evolve  from 
current  international  discussions  concerning  a  European  defense  community . 

Section  101  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

TITLE  I - EUROPE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  support  the  freedom  of  Europe  through  assistance 
which  will  further  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  for  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  economic  stability  of  the  countries 
of  the  area  so  that  they  may  meet  their  responsibilities  for  defense,  and  to  further 
encourage  the  economic  unification  and  the  political  federation  of  Europe,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  policies  and  purpose  of 
this  Act — 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $5,028,000,000  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571- 
1604),  for  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  for  any 
country  of  Europe  (other  than  a  country  covered  bv  another  title  of  this  Act), 
which  the  President  determines  to  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President 
determines  is  important  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
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North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  (any  such 
determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives),  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  such  appro¬ 
priation  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in  or  escapees  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  or  the  Communist  dominated  or  Communist 
occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  any  other  countries  absorbed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  either  to  form  such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military 
forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other 
purposes,  when  it  is  similarly  determined  by  the  President  that  such  assistance 
will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
heretofore  made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  through  assistance  to  any  of  the  countries 
covered  by  this  paragraph  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  paragraph.  Section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  i949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1579),  is  hereby  repealed.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $3,620,317 ,000,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604 ) 
to  countries  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through 
June  SO,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

(2)  not  to  exceed  $1,022,000,000  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522) 
(including  assistance  to  further  European  military  production),  for  any 
country  of  Europe  covered  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  for  any 
other  country  covered  by  section  103  (a)  of  the  said  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
heretofore  made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ized  by  this  paragraph:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  810,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  be  utilized  to  effectuate 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  115  (e)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $1 ,588,922,000,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  SO,  1953,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations  granted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  transferred,  when  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  between  appropriations  granted 
pursuant  to  either  paragraph  of  subsection  (a) :  Provided,  That  the  amount 
herein  authorized  to  be  transferred  shall  be  determined  without  reference  to 
any  balances  of  prior  appropriations  continued  available  pursuant  to  this 
section:  Provided  further,  That,  whenever  the  President  makes  any  such 
determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(c)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  available  for  assistance  to 
Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Act  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249, 
Eighty-second  Congress ),  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  until  June  30, 
1953. 

Section  201  of  the  Mutual  Secueity  Act 

TITLE  II - NEAR  EAST  AND  AFEICA 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  continuing  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $396,250,- 
000  for  furnishing  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
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of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1401-1410) ,  and  for  furnishing 
assistance  to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604).  In  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1951,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended, 
and  for  assistance  to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through  June 
30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $529,614,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section; 
and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  SO,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  author¬ 
ized. 

Section  203  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

Sec.  203.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  Africa  and  the  Near 
East,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $160,000,000  for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
in  Africa  and  the  Near  East  in  areas  other  than  those  covered  by  section  103  (a) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1502).  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  under  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  IT.  S.  C.  1501- 
1522),  and  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557).  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $48,038,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and 
in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through 
June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

New  Section  206  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  section  203,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $56,772,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine  refugees,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1953;  and  not  to  exceed  $66,380,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1953:  Provided,  That  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  which  the 
President  finds  cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  sections  204  and  205  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  appropriations 
authorized  by  section  203. 

Section  301  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
title  III - ASIA  and  pacific 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  carry  out  in  the  general  area  of  China  (including  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Republic  of  Korea)  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  303  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1604  (a)),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $535,250,000.  In  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1602-1604),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through 
June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this 
section.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  (excluding  balances  of  appropriations  continued  available)  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  said  section  303.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$533,859,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized. 

Section  302  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  area  covered  in  section  301  of  this  Act  (but  not  including  the  Republic 
of  Korea),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the 
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fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $237,500,000  for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
in  those  portions  of  such  area  which  the  President  deems  to  be  not  under  Com¬ 
munist  control.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  available  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  and  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557).  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds 
heretofore  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act 
of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through 
June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this 
section.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $ 356,854,000 ,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
subsection;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1958,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  hereby  authorized.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be 
used  without  being  limited  by  section  508  of  this  Act,  the  section  which  limits  economic 
assistance  to  that  necessary  to  carry  out  mutual  defense  programs. 

(b)  The  third  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  inserting  “and  of  Korea”  after  “selected  citizens  of  China”  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein.  Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  continued  available  until 
expended. 

Section  303  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  United  States  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  established  by  the  resolution- of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  December  1,  1950,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $45,000,000.  In  addition,  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriations 
heretofore  made,  and  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951,  for  assistance  to 
Korea  under  authority  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1543,  1551,  1552),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  through  June  30,  [19525  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  authorized  by  this  section.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency,  at  the  time  when  that  Agency  assumes  full  respcmsibility  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,- 
000  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian 
relief  in  Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should  be  contributed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for  xise  in  its 
relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and  services  made 
available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  credited  toward  the  contribution 
to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  ATations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. 
Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations  authorized  by  this 
section  may,  when  determined  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  paragraph  302  (a). 

(b)  The  sums  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  contributed 
from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  such  amounts  as  the  President 
determines  to  be  appropriate  to  support  those  functions  of  the  UnitedNations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  which  the  military  situation  in  Korea  Dermits 
the  Aeencv  to  undertake  pursuant  to  arrangements  between  the  Agency  and  the 
United  Nations  Unified  Command.  [The  aggregate  amount  which  may  be  con¬ 
tributed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  value  of  goods  and  services  made  available  to  Korea  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  relief  and  economic  assistance  after 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea 
by  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.] 

Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

TITLE  IV - AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Sec.  401.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance  to  the  other  American  Republics,  there  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed 
$38,150,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  such 
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assistance  may  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which  are  found 
by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  country  to  participate  in  missions  im¬ 
portant  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Any  such  assistance  shall  be 
subject  to  agreements,  as  provided  herein  and  as  required  by  section  402  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1573),  designed 
to  assure  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and  after  agreement  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  country  concerned  with  respect  to  such  missions,  military  assistance  hereunder 
shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  such  agreement. 

Sec.  402.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  among  the  peoples  of  the 
American  Republics  through  the  furnishing  of  technical  assistance,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1952, 
not  to  exceed  $21,250,000  for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557)  and  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Act,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  281). 

Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated ,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $54,501 ,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  401,  which 
relates  to  military  assistance  for  Latin  America,  and  not  to  exceed  $19,815,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402,  which  relates  to  technical  assist¬ 
ance  for  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriation 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  each  such  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
applicable  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
[strategic  materials 

[Sec.  514.  In  order  to  promote  the  increased  production,  in  areas  covered  by 
this  Act,  of  materials  in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient,  not  to  exceed 
$55,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101 
(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  may  be  used  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522).] 

Section  522  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
[loans 

[Sec.  522.  Section  111  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

[“(3)  Of  the  assistance  provided  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  funds  made  available  under  the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  great  an  amount  (in  no  event  less  than  10  per  centum)  as  possible  shall  be 
provided  on  credit  terms.”] 

Section  519  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

LOCAL  CURRENCY 

Sec.  519.  (a)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Director  that  it  will  further  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  of  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  302  of  this  Act  may  be  advanced  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  to  countries  covered 
by  said  sections  in  return  for  equivalent  amounts  of  the  currency  of  such  countries 
being  made  available  to  meet  local  currency  needs  of  the  aid  programs  in  such 
countries  pursuant  to  agreements  made  in  advance  with  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  except  when  otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Director  as  necessary  to 
the  effective  accomplishment  of  the  aid  programs  in  such  countries,  all  funds  so 
advanced  shall  be  held  under  procedures  set  out  in  such  agreements  until  used  to 
pay  for  goods  and  services  approved  by  the  United  States  or  until  repaid  to  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  to  the  appropriation  from  which  drawn. 
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New  Sections  532,  533,  534,  535  and  536  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1517),  which  concern  exemption  from  contract 
and  accounting  laws,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 

Sec.  533.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894.  (5  U.  S.  C. 
62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired 
officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  title  37  of  the  Lnited  States  Code  may  hold 
any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1951,  but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  SO,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  which  does  not  per¬ 
mit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

(b)  Officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  officers  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  are  assigned  for  duty  under  this  Act  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  Lnited  States,  may  receive  the  allowances  and  benefits  provided  for 
officers  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  L.  C.  S.  801-1204) ,  and  may  also  receive  salary  differentials  as 
provided  in  that  Act  computed  on  their  basic  pay  under  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  L.  S.  C.  231-320);  and,  in  addition  to  any  quarters 
furnished  them  by  the  Government,  such  officers  may  receive,  during  the  period  of 
their  assignment  for  duty  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  Lnited  States,  the 
allowance  payable  under  section  302  (/)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  252  (/)). 

Sec.  534-  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement  of  migrants  from  European 
countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  $8,734,000  for  use  in  making  contributions  for  the  calendar  year 
1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants 
from  Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5,  1951,  or  to  any  suc¬ 
cessor  organization. 

Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief  sup¬ 
plies  and  packages  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after 
June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President 
may  designate:  Provided,  That,  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be  applicable  to 
relief  shipments  bn  voluntary  non-profit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any  country  eligible  for 
economic  or  technical  assistance  under  this  Act:  And  provided  further,  That  not  to 
exceed  $2,446,000  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaranties  under  section 

III  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30.  1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  that  the  President  may  designate. 

Section  403  (d)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $450,000,000  worth  of  excess  equipment  and  materials  may 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  or  mav  hereafter  be  furnished  under  the  Act  of  May 
22,  1947,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  after  June  30,  1950,  such  limitation  shall 
be  increased  bv  $250,000,000  and  after  June  30,  1951,  by  an  additional  $300,000,- 
000F.X  and  after  June  30,  1952,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  worth  of  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  means  either 
the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials 
or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or 
materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  by  the  averQ.«ie  gross  cost  of  each  unit,  of  that  equipment  or 
materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

Section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949 

(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interest  of  achieving 
standardization  of  military  eauipment  and  in  order  to  provide  procurement  assist¬ 
ance  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
procurement  for  transfer  of  equipment,  [materials’!  materials,  or  services  to: 
(A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  [or  III  of  this  Act,]  III,  or 

IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  or  (B)  a  nation  which  has  joined  with  the 
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United  States  in  a  collective  defense  and  regional  arrangement,  or  (C)  any  inter¬ 
national  military  organization  or  headquarters  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  [(C)]  ( D )  any  other  nation 
not  eligible  to  join  in  collective  defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in 
clause  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a 
nation  under  this  clause  [(C)]  (D),  it  shall  provide  the  United  States  with  assur¬ 
ance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used 
solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it 
to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  United  Nations 
collective  security  arrangements  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any 
act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state:  Provided  f  urther ,  That,  in  the  case  of  any 
such  transfer,  the  President  shall  forwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred  from  the  stocks  of,  or 
services  are  rendered  by,  any  agency,  to  any  nation  or  international  organization 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organization 
shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  ivhen  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days  thereafter.  The 
fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  equipment  or  materials  than  the  [“value”]  value  as  defined  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  403:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials 
the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  1  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross  cost  of  such 
equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertain¬ 
able,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  de¬ 
pendable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such 
rehabilitation  which  will  assure  the  United  States  agaipst  any  loss  on  the  contract, 
or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and 
at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract 
or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the 
cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount 
of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been 
paid  the  United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  [$500,000,000] 
$700,000,000. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  equipment,  materials, 
and  commodities  made  available  under  this  subsection. 

Section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development 

(b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  it  and  its  related  organi¬ 
zations  which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  would  participation  in  comparable  programs  on  a  bilateral  basis.  rl  he 
President  is  further  authorized  to  make  contributions  for  technical  cooperation 
programs  carried  on  by  the  Organization  of  American  States,  its  related  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  by  other  international  organizations:  Provided,  That  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1952,  such  contributions  from  funds  made  available  under  author¬ 
ity  of  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302,  and  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $13,000,000,  and  the  use  of  such  contributions 
shall  not  be  limited  to  the  area  covered  by  the  section  of  the  Act  from  which  the 
funds  are  drawn.  Provided  further,  That  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$14,848,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in  making  con¬ 
tributions  under  this  subsection. 

Section  413  (a)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development 

Sec.  413.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  [a  person]  an  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation,  who,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pur- 
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suant  to  section  412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and  managing  the 
programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in 
excess  of  [$15,000]  $16,000  per  annum.  The  President  may  also  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consenl  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  194-9  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

Section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  Amended 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  executive  agreement  or  agreements  with  any  foreign 
government  for  the  use  of  currencies,  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  such  government 
[acquired  as  a  result  of  such  surplus  property  disposals,]  held  or  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  {or  deposited  pursuant  to 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  115  (b)  ( 6 )  and  115  (h)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  194$,  as  amended),  and  not  required  by  law  or  agreement  with  A 
such  government  to  be  expended  or  used  for  any  other  purpose,  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
providing,  by  the  formation  of  foundations  or  otherwise,  for  (A)  financing  studies, 
research,  instruction,  and  other  educational  activities  of  or  for  American  citizens 
in  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located  in  such  foreign  country,  or  .of 
the  citizens  of  such  foreign  country  in  American  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  located  outside  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  (including 
the  Aleutian  Islands),  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  including  payment  for 
transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  scholastic 
activities;  or  (B)  furnishing  transportation  for  citizens  of  such  foreign  country 
who  desire  to  attend  American  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  (including  the  Aleutian  Islands), 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  whose  attendance  will  not  deprive  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and  institutions : 
Provided,  however,  That  no  such  agreement  or  agreements  shall  provide  for  the  use 
of  an  aggregate  amount  of  the  currencies,  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  any  one 
country  in  excess  of  $20,000,000  or  for  the  expenditure  of  the  currencies,  or  credits 
for  currencies,  of  any  one  foreign  country  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  annually  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange  for  such  currencies,  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress,  nor  shall  any  such  agreement  relate  to  any  subject  other  than  the  use  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  such  currencies  or  credits  for  currencies  for  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth:  Provided  further,  That  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  students  and  educational 
institutions  qualified  to  participate  in  this  program,  and  to  supervise  the  exchange 
program  authorized  herein,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  consisting  of  ten  members,  who  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  composed  of  representatives  of  cultural,  educational,  stu-  / 
dent  and  war  veterans  groups,  and  including  representatives  of  the  United  States  It- 
Office  of  Education,  the  United  States  Veterans’  Administration,  State  educational 
institutions,  and  privately  endowed  educational  institutions:  And  provided  further, 
That  in  the  selection  of  American  citizens  for  study  in  foreign  countries  under  this 
paragraph  preference  shall  be  given  to  applicants  who  shall  have  served  in  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during  World  War  I  or  World  War  II, 
and  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  applicants  from  all  geographical  areas  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  the  1st  day  of  March  of  each  year  a  report  of  operations  under  this 
paragraph  during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
text  of  any  agreements  which  have  been  entered  into  hereunder  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year,  and  shall  specify  the  names  and  addresses  of  American 
citizens  who  are  attending  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  foreign 
countries  pursuant  to  such  agreements,  the  names  and  locations  of  such  schools 
and  institutions,  and  the  amounts  of  the  currencies  or  credits  for  currencies 
expended  for  any  of  the  purposes  under  this  paragraph  in  each  such  foreign 
country  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
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S.  3086 

[Report  No.  1490] 


IN  THE  senate  oe  the  united  states 

April  30, 1952 

Mr.  Connally,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  28,  1952,  reported  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 

May  5  (legislative  day,  May  1),  1952 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  instructions  to  report  to 
the  Senate  on  or  before  May  15,  1952 

A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1952”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 

6  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  after  the  section  number  and 

7  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

8  “(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in 

9  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  uni- 

10  fication  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of 

11  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of 
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building  strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace 
in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide  further 
encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  es¬ 
sential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
support  concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  mili¬ 
tary  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe.  Appro¬ 
priations  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  ( 1 ) ,  relating 
to  military  assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2) ,  relating  to  defense 
support  and  economic  assistance,  of  this  Act  may  be  used, 
pursuant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1501-1522),  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including, 
in  the  case  of  amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  101 
(a)  (2) ,  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  following  organ¬ 
izations:  (a)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (b) 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (c)  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  may  evolve  from  current  international  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)  (1),  which  relates 
to  military  assistance  for-  Europe,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
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priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $3,620,817,000,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)  (2),  which  relates 
to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for  Europe,  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $1,588,922,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  At  the  end  of  section  101,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(c)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made 
available  for  assistance  to  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by 
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the  Act  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty- 
second  Congress),  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
until  June  30,  1953.” 

Sec.  4.  Title  II  (relating  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201,  which  relates  to  military 
assistance  for  the  Near  East  area,  add  the  following  new 
sentence :  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $529,- 
614,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  203,  which  relates  to  economic 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $48,038,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances 
of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  orig¬ 
inal  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 
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1  (c)  After  section  205  add  the  following  new  section: 

2  “Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  hy 

3  section  203,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  not 

4  to  exceed  $56,772,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 

5  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine 

6  refugees,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953;  and  not  to  exceed 

7  $66,380,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 

8  of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel,  dur- 

9  ing  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Provided ,  That  amounts  appro- 

10  priated  pursuant  to  this  section  which  the  President  finds  can- 

11  not  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 

12  visions  of  sections  204  and  205  may  be  transferred  to  and 

13  merged  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  section  203.” 

14  Sec.  5.  Title  III  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of 

15  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

16  (a)  At  the  end  of  section  301,  which  relates  to  military 

17  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  add  the  following  new 

18  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

19  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 

20  $533,859,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 

21  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 

22  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 

23  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original 

24  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated 

25  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 
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1  (b)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (a),  which  relates  to 

2  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

3  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  author- 

4  ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 

5  1953  not  to  exceed  $356,354,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 

6  and  provisions  of  this  subsection ;  and  in  addition  unexpended 

7  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 

8  this  subsection  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail- 

9  able  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and 

10  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

11  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  used 

12  without  being  limited  by  section  503  of  this  Act,  the  section 

13  which  limits  economic  assistance  to  that  necessary  to  carry 

14  out  mutual  defense  programs.” 

15  (c)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (b),  concerning  Chinese 

16  and  Korean  students  in  the  United  States,  add  the  following 

17  new  sentence:  “Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  hereto- 

18  fore  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso 

19  shall  be  continued  available  until  expended.” 

20  (d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  303  (a) ,  authorizing 

21  the  appropriation  of  $45,000,000  for  Korean  relief,  after  the 

22  words  “to  be  appropriated  to  the  President”  insert  the  words 

23  “for  the  fiscal  year  1953”. 

24  (e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  strikeout 

25  “1952”  and  insert  “1953”. 
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.  1  (f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  section  303 

2  (a)  insert  the  following:  “In  addition,  the  United  States 

3  Department  of  the  Arn^  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail- 

4  able  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 

5  at  the  time  when  that  agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for 

6  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a 

7  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Department  of 

8  the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief 

9  in  Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should  be 

10  contributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 

11  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and 

12  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and 

13  services  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 

14  shall  be  credited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the 

15  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 

16  Agency.” 

17  (g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303  (b) ,  which  pro- 

18  vides  for  reduction  in  United  States  contributions  to  Korean 

19  relief  by  the,  amounts  made  available  by  United  States 

20  agencies,  is  hereby  repealed. 

21  Sec.  6.  Title  IV  (relating  to  Latin  America)  of  the 

22  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  hy  adding  the 

23  following  new  section : 

24  “Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  author- 

25  ized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
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appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not. 
to  exceed  $54,501,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  401,  which  relates  to  military  assistance 
for  Latin  America,  and  not  to  exceed  $19,215,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402,  which  relates 
to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  each  such  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  section.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  514,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  $55,000,- 
000  for  strategic  materials,  and  section  522,  which  requires 
that  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  aid  pursuant  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  be  in 
the  form  of  loans,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  In  section  519  (a) ,  which  permits  the  limited  use 
of  economic  and  technical  assistance  funds  for  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  to  acquire  local  currency,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  words  “may  be  advanced”,  insert  the 
words  “out  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act”. 

(c)  After  section  531  add  the  following  new  sections: 
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“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  0. 
1517) ,  which  concern  exemption  from  contract  and  account¬ 
ing  laws,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

“Sec.  533.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain 
retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer 
of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  title  37  of  the  United 
States  Code  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this 
Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951, 
but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5 
U.  S.  C.  59a) ,  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  he 
added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

“(b)  Officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  are 
assigned  for  duty  under  this  Act  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  may  receive  the  allowances  and 
benefits  provided  for  officers  in  the  Eoreign  Service  Reserve 
or  Staff  by  the  Eoreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801-1204),  and  may  also  receive  salary 
differentials  as  provided  in  that  Act  computed  on  their  basic 
pay  under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(37  U.  S.  C.  231-320)  ;  and,  in  addition  to  any  quarters 
S.  3086—2 
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1  furnished  them  by  the  Government,  such  officers  may  receive, 

2  during  the  period  of  their  assignment  for  duty  outside  the 

3  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  allowance  payable 

4  under  section  302  (f)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 

5  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  252  (f)  ). 

6  “Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  move- 

7  ment  of  migrants  from  European  countries  having  surplus 

8  population,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

9  the  President  $8,734,000  for  use  in  making  contributions 

10  for  the  calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovern- 

11  mental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 

12  Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5, 

13  1951,  or  to  any  successor  organization. 

14  “Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges 

15  on  shipments  of  relief  supplies  and  packages  under  sec- 

16  tion  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 

17  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)  ),  shall  be  continued  and 

18  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or 

19  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may  desig- 

20  nate:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be 
21-  applicable  to  relief  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief 

22  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Com- 

23  mittee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any  country  eligible  for 

24  economic  or  technical  assistance  under  this  Act:  And  pro- 

25  vided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,446,000  are  authorized 
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to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117 
(c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  make  informational  media 
guaranties  under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 

Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  continued 
and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the.  President 
may  designate.” 

Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  403  (d),  which  authorizes  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  excess  equipment  to  for¬ 
eign  nations,  insert  a  comma  and  the  words  “and  after 
June  30,  1952,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000”. 

(b)  Change  section  408  (e),  concerning  reimbursable 
aid,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
interest  of  achieving  standardization  of  military  equipment 
and  in  order  to  provide  procurement  assistance  without  cost 
to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials  or  serv¬ 
ices  to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II, 
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1  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951;  (B)  a  na- 

2  tion  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective 

3  defense  and  regional  arrangement;  (C)  any  international 

4  military  organization  or  headquarters  if,  in  the  opinion 

5  of  the  President,  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of 

6  this  Act;  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  col- 
I  lective  defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause 
3  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  partici- 
9  pate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is 

Id  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided , 

11  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or 

12  services  to  a  nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide 

13  the  United  States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  ma¬ 
ll  terials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely 

15  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense, 

16  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of 

17  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security 

18  arrangements  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake 

19  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state:  Provided 

20  further,  That,  in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  Presi- 

21  dent  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 

22  tions  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 

23  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  the 
21  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
25  sentatives. 
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1  “(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred 

2  from  the  stocks  of,  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  agency, 

3  to  any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in 

4  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organi- 

5  zation  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  deter- 

6  mined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
.  7  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 

8  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within 

9  sixty  days  thereafter.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this 

10  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  categories  of 

11  equipment  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsec- 

12  tion  (c)  of  section  403:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to 

13  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be 

14  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph 

15  1  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original 

16  gross  cost  of  such  equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap 

17  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever 

18  is  the  greater.-  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabili- 

19  tation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide 

20  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay 

21  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  re- 

22  habilitation  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against 

23  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B) 

24  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 

25  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required 
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by  the  contract  of  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated 

amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the 

* 

cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under 
this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  the 
United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
$700,000,000. 

“(3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  equipment,  materials,  and  commodities  made 
available  under  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  404  (b) ,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  contributions  of  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for 
1952  to  international  organizations  for  technical  cooperation 
programs,  add  the  following  proviso:  ‘‘Provided  further, 
That  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $14,848,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in 
making  contributions  under  this  subsection.” 

(b)  Change  section  413  (a)  thereof,  which  concerns 
the  appointment  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  at  a  salary  of  $15,000,  to  read 
as  follows: 

“  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 


1  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  for  Technical 

2  Cooperation,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or 
^  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section 
^  412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
**  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing, 
®  and  managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall 
?  be  compensated  at  aerate  fixed  by  the  President  without  re- 
®  gard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of 
®  $16,000  per  annum.  The  President  may  also  appoint,  by 

^  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and  shall 

xo  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  during 

14  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event 

15  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The  Deputy 

10  Administrator  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 

17  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 

10  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 

19  Sec.  10.  Section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property 

20  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.  S.  C.  1641),  is 

21  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 

22  “acquired  as  a  result  of  such  surplus  property  disposals,” 

22  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “held  or  available  for  expenditure 

24  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  (or  deposited 

25  pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  115 
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(b)  (6)  and  115  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended) ,  and  not  required  by  law  or  agree¬ 
ment  with  such  government  to  be  expended  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose,”. 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $20,962,000  to  enable  him  to 
make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  until  June  30,  1953,  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  support  inter¬ 
national  children’s  welfare  work. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  houses  received  President's  message  rccomm: 
program.  House  passed  additional!  extension-work  authorizatic 


progr 

bill  increasing  GSA  authority  over  vehicles  a: 
mental  estimate  for  water  conservation  pro 
received  GAO  report  on  194-9  CCC  grain  tran 
bill  to  Armed  Services  Committee  for  further 
red  to  Senate  committee. 

HOUSE 


nding  flood-insurance 
;ion  bill.  House  passed 
furniture.  House  received  supple- 
and  8CS  flood  rehabilitation.  House 
tione.  Senate  referred  foreign-aid 
tudy.  USDA  appropriation  bill  refer- 


1.  FLOOD  INSURANCE.  Both.  Houses  received  the  President’s  message  recommending  a, 
flood-insurance  program  and  transmitting  a  proposed  bill  to  carry  out  his  recon- 

|  ,  mendation;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  (H.  Doc.  458).  The  proposed  bill 
is  printed  in  the  Record.  It  authorizes  RFC  to  provide  either  insurance  or  re¬ 
insurance  against  losses  resulting  from,  floods,  with  a  maximum  of  (3250,000  or 
90p,  whichever  is  lower ;/4ut horizes  Federal  agencies  that  make  or  guarantee 
loans  to  require  borrowers  to  purchase  flood  insurance  vhere  it  is  available; 
and  provides  that  the  /flood-  insurance  program  be  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
the  first  few  years,  (pp.  4870-2,  48 31-*) 

2.  PREENS  ION  WORK.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R,  6773 •  author!  zi^g  appropriation  of 

05l6,OOC  annually  additional  for  agricultural  extension  work,  in  order  to  keep 
certain  Statea/fron  losing  money  because  of  new  population  figures  in  the  1950 
census  (^p.  4884—  5)  •  .  ,  \ 

3.  VEHICLES;  EdHFITURE.  Passed  a.s  reported  H.  R.  4924,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 

and  Administrative  Services  Act  so  a.s  to  authorize  GSA  to  establish  ano\ operate 
motor  vehicle  pools  and  systems  and  to  provide  of fic  e.  furniture  e.nd  furnishing 
vjhon  /"ere ie s  are  moved  to  new  locations,  to  direct  the  Administrator  to  report 
the  .unauthorized  use  of  Government  vehicles,  etc.  (pp.  4875-6),  \ 

.  \ 

4*  SOIL- COLTS ERYAS ION  APPROPRIATIONS*  Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental 
appropriation  estimate  of  $190,000  for  the  Angostura  water  conservation  and 
utilization  project  and  a  proposed  provision  continuing  the  availability  of  SCS 
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\ 

flood**reha'bUitation  funds  through;  pec  either  1952;  to  Appropriations  Committee 
(H*  Doc.  454) (p.  %06). 

5.  GRAIN  I  WE  ST  IGATI  ON.  Received  from  the  Comptroller  General  a  report  of  am  inves¬ 

tigation  of  a  series  of  questions, hie  'grain  transactions  in  1949  "between  CCC  and 
Cargill,  Inc.;-,  to  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Commit tc/  (p.  4906). 

6.  FCREST  LARDS.'  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  of  the  title  of  E*.  R.  4l99»  to 

authorise  transfer  of  certain  lands  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  from  the  Interior 
•  Department  to  the  Agriculture  Department  for  administration  by  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  (pp.  4372- 5").  This  hill  will  now -ho  sent,  to  r  the  Presid* 


7,  .EDUCATION;.  ALASKA.  '  Passed  without  -amendment  H,  R.  6922,  to  amend  Sec.  22  (rclat- 
.  .ing  ,*ta  the  endowment  and.  support  -of.  •  cell  egos  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
.arts),  -of  the  act  of  June  29.  1935,  s0  as  "to  extend  -it sj/benef it  s  to  -certain 
...  .  .callages  in  Alaska  (p*  4883)-*  * » *  * 

3.  .RECLAMATION;.  ELECTRIF  ICATJOl^..  •  P-asscd  vi-th out  amendment-  -E.  R.-  2643,  to  consol i- 
.  ,dat.o  the-:  Parker  Dam  power  project  -and  thc.*D&vis  Dam  project-  (p.  4<?$3')'»  '  . 


9-.,  LATER-  COMPACT.  •  Passed  wi*thoiit-  amendment  S**  I79S,  to*  mthori/z©  Okla* ,  Tex*,  and 
-  .  *H»*  Mo::-,  to  enter  a  compact-  •r'cl-a-t-i^g  to  Cancydian  River  waters*  (pp*  4S73~9)» 

■  -Th-ts  hill  'will  now  he  s-ent  -to  the 


10*  ALASKA  LANDS.  Passed  as  reported 
ment  to  lease'  withdrawn  or  reserve 
lauding- 3  i'te  Purposes  (pp.'  -4883~4) 


3382,  to  authorize  the  Into  hi  or  Depart- 
XLic  lands  in  Alaska  for  dock,  wharf,  and 


11.  PER  CHASING.  Began  debate  on  H,  R.  7^05,  to  provide  for  a  single  supply  catalog¬ 

ing  system  i'n  the  Defense  Department  (oe.  ^086-96)* 

•  -  -  /  \  *  '  ’  ’ 

12.  INDIANS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit  tee  reported  with  amendment 

H..J*  Re?.  8,  to  direct  the  Interior  Department  to.  study  the  qualifications  of 
Indians  to  manage  their  bwn  affairs  without  Government  supervision  and  control 
(H.  Rept*  184l)(p,  4907). 

■  / 

13.  BUILDINGS.  ,H.  R.  4323,  to  authorize  GSA  to  ent-er  long-term  lease-purchase 

agreements,  was  stricken  from  the  consent  calendar  at  tie  request  of. Rep. 
Trimble  (p*  4S73v«  (This  .does  not  mean  that  the  hill  is  defeated  hut  merely 
.  that  it  will  ndt  he  passed  by  unanimous  'consent  on  the  calendar  call*) 


l4»  PURCHASING;  BUILDINGS;  PROPERTY  MANAGE! ENT* •  II.  R*.  5350',  to 'make  various  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  (including  pro¬ 
visions  , .-regarding  the  General  Supply- Fund,  '  sales'  Of  surplus  property,  a  Build¬ 
ings  Management  Fund,'  etc.),  was  passed  over,  on  request  of  Rep.  Cunningham, 
because  "there  are.  no  departmental  reports  accompanying  this  hill"  andS  "the 
Department  of  Defense  is  opposed  to  it"  (p#  4876). 


/ 


.  SENATE 


lpi  AGRICULTURAL  A??R.0P?.'I  AT  I  ON  BILL.  Referred  this  hill,  H.  R.'73l4>  to  the  Appro- 
/ 1  priatlohs  Committee  •  (-p. '  4829") . 

l6.  FOREIGN  AID.  Adopted  a  notion  to  refer  for  further  study  S.  3086,  to  extend  the 
•Mutual  Security  Act  far  the  fiscal  year  1953,  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
with  instructions  to- report  the  bill  hack  -by  I-Ipy  I5.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
this  vote  was. -tabled.  '  (up.  4831-47.) 
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President,  and  others,  it  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  witness  a  private  showing  of  a 
gregt  motion  picture  which  has  just 
beerKreleased  by  Paramount  Pictures 
Corp.  VThe  title  of  the  picture  is  "My 
Son,  John.”  Among  other  things,  it 
marks  thVreturn  to  the  screen,  after  17 
years  of  absence,  of  America’s  outstand¬ 
ing  actress,  Helen  Hayes.  This  unusually 
important  and  impressive  motion  pic¬ 
ture  opens  in  Washington  on  May  7. 

"My  Son,  John\j?as  directed  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Leo  McCarey,  who  ranks  as  one 
of  our  country’s  outstanding  directors. 
In  addition  to  Helen  l^ayes,  it  features 
such  outstanding  personalities  of  the 
American  screen  as  Robett  Walker,  Van 
Heflin,  Dean  Jagger,  and  a  number  of 
other  stars.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  those  associated  with 
the  production  of  the  picture  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows  : 

My  Son,  John 

Producer  and  director.  Leo  McCarey. 

Adaptation  by _ John  Lee  Mahin. 

Screen  play  by _ Myles  Conolly  and 

Leo  McCarey. 

Story  by _ Leo  McCarey. 

Director  of  photog-  Harry  Stradling, 
raphy.  A.  S.  C. 

Art  direction _ Hal  Pereira  and  Wil¬ 

liam  Flannery. 

Edited  by _ Marvin  Coil,  A.  C.  E. 

Orchestrations  by _ Robert  Russell  BenV 

nett. 

Costumes _ Edith  Head. 

Special  photographic  Gordon  Jennings,  -  A. 
effects.  S.  C.  / 

Process  photography _ Parciot  Edouart, 

A.  S.  C.  / 

Set  decoration _ Sam  Comer  and 

Emile  Kurt 

Make-up  supervision—  Wally  Westmore. 

Sound  recording  by _ Gene  Merritt  and 

Gene  Garvin. 

Music  score  by _ Robert  Emmett  Dolan. 

CAST 

Lucille  Jefferson - Helen,, Hayes. 

John  Jefferson _  Robert  Walker. 

Mr.  Stedman _ Van/Heflin. 

Dan  Jefferson _  Dean  Jagger. 

Dr.  Carver _  Minor  Watson. 

Father  O’Dowd _ Frank  McHugh. 

Ruth  Carlin _  Irene  Winston. 

Ben  Jefferson _ James  Young. 

Chuck  Jefferson _ 1  Richard  Jaeckel. 

Bedford _ J-  Tod  Earns. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Jtfr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  that/this  is  a  picture  which 
I  believe  should/be  seen  by  the  people  of 
every  American  home.  Not  since  the 
great  screen  picture  Birth  of  a  Nation, 
which  was  filmed  during  World  War  I, 
has  there  been  a  picture  which  has  so 
stirred  Amferica  patriotically  as  this  pro¬ 
duction  by  Leo  McCary  entitled  “My  Son, 
John.”  It  has  as  its  locale  a  typical 
American  community,  which  happens  to 
be  Manassas,  Va„  but  which  could  be  any 
Amei/can  city.  It  deals  with  the  great 
global  conflict  between  communism  and 
godlessness  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pa¬ 
triotic  purposes  and  principles  of  our 
lerished 
5ther. 
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American  concepts  on  the 
We  find  woven  into  the  plot  of 
this  exciting  picture  the  background  of 
the  Alger  Hiss  espionage  case,  the  back 
ground  of  the  Judith  Coplon  spy  case. 


and  the  background  of  the  W 
ington  disloyalty  case. 

Americans  who  have  read  ah^ut  Hiss 
Coplon,  Remington,  and  other/  will  rec¬ 
ognize  their  prototype  in  My  Son,  John 
The  evil  poisons  of  godless  communism 
and  the  tragedies  they  cause  are  faith¬ 
fully  and  feelingly  depicted  in  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  is  undoubted#  the  greatest 
most  stirring  pro-American  motion  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  past  decade/ 

It  appeals  to  me  that  this  is  a  picture 
which  patriotic  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  country,  parent-teachers’  asso¬ 
ciations,  churches,  fraternal  groups,  and 
educational  groups  should  join  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  their  communities, 
It  is  magnificent  entertainment,  and  a 
dramatic  production  of  high  patriotic 
motive.  It  sholild  be  seen  by  every  Amer¬ 
ican  who  has  eagerly  been  waiting  for 
Hollywood  to  produce  a  stirring  and 
memorable  drama  portraying  with  pa¬ 
triotic  overtones  and  motives  the  idealog- 
ical  clash^ which  has  become  the  major" 
problem/of  our  times. 

May^I  also  state.  Mi-.  President,  that 
Jolumbia’s  magnificent  new  picture, 
'alk  East  on  Beacon,  is  another  grip¬ 
ping  and  compelling  picture  on  the  same 
t.heAe  and  demonstrating  dramatically 
how  America’s  great  FBI  is  operating  to 
inetrate  and  punish  the  conspiratorial 
:ommuriist-spy  apparatus  in  America 
[ollywood  is  to  be  congratulated  on  these 
two  new  and  intensely  patriotic  pictures. 
It  is  devoutly  be  desired  that  they  will 
be  followed  bX,many  more  of  similar 
nature. 

Mr.  CONNALLYv  Mr.  President 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
reminds  Senators  that  the  Senate  is  now 
engaged  in  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  The  Chair  will  not  recognize 
any  Senator  for  a  speecmyat  this  time, 
and  will  not  do  so  until  he  has  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  rea 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Seriator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Does  the  Cha: 
also  include  a  motion  to  re -refer? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Such  a  mo¬ 
tion  is  in  order  under  the  rules  at  any 
time  when  a  bill  is  before  the  Senate, 
but  it  is  not  now  in  order,  while  the 
Senate  is  engaged  in  the  transaction  of 
routine  business. 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  458) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
national  flood  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read,  and,  with  the 
accompanying  paper,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(For  President’s  message,  see  House 
proceedings  for  today.) 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  bill 
was  made  the  unfinished  business  on 
Thursday,  but  the  bill  itself  was  not  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  until  Wednesday 
of  last  week,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  on  Monday, 
April  28.  Therefore  the  Chair,  with¬ 
out  objection,  will  regard  the  first  and 
the  second  readings  of  the  bill,  which 
are  required  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  as  having  been  held. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  first  two  readings  are  considered 
as  having  been  held,  will  a  motion  to  re¬ 
fer  the  bill  be  in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  motion  to 
refer  is  in  order  at  any  time  while  the 
bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield 
so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  By  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  may  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Millikin 

Bennett 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Benton 

Hennings 

Moody 

Butler,  Md. 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Eyrd 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Cain 

Hunt 

Neely 

Carlson 

Ives 

Nixon 

Case 

Jenner 

O’Conor 

Clements 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sal  tons  tall 

Dirksen 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Seaton 

Duff 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Eastland 

Long 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Ellender 

Malone 

Taft 

Ferguson 

Maybank 

Thye 

Flanders 

McCarran 

Tobey 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Watkins 

Ful  bright 

McClellan 

Welker 

George 

McFarland 

Wiley 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Williams 

Green 

McMahon 

Young 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  S.  3086. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
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tucky  [Mr.  Underwood]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield 
for  an  insertion  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
about  to  consider  Senate  bill  3086,  which 
is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes,  it 
would  be  well  for  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  ponder  the  thought-provoking 
article,  entitled  “United  States  Tries  Too 
Hard  To  Teach  Needy  Countries  Its 
Ways,”  which  appeared  in  yesterday’s  is¬ 
sue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  now  send  this  article  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
tnstrks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Tries  Too  Hard  To  Teach 

Needy  Countries  Its  Ways — American 

Techniques  Are  Not  Always  Best  Under 

Other  Conditions,  U.  N.  Experts  Find 

Geneva,  May  3. — Experience  gained  over  a 
period  of  several  years  in  the  field  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  Commu¬ 
nist-threatened  countries  has  convinced 
many  western  officials  that  the  United  States 
Is  getting  too  little  done  by  trying  to  do  too 
much. 

These  officials  do  not  mean  too  much 
money  is  being  put  into  the  programs.  There 
is  no  visible  limit  to  the  amount  of  help 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  could 
use.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  do  too  much  of  the  help¬ 
ing  by  itself. 

The  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Board  concluded  one  of  its  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  here  today.  It  is  the  top  body  that 
guides  and  tries  to  coordinate  the  United 
Nations  agencies  in  various  kinds  of  teth- 
nical-aid  programs.  Most  of  the  problems 
of  this  kind  of  operation  are  reflected  in 
reports  to  this  group  and  discussions  that 
arise  within  it. 

united  states  spends  far  the  most 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  financial 
contributor  to  the  United  Nations  programs 
of  technical  assistance.  It  also  has  pro¬ 
grams  of  its  own  administered  by  United 
States  Government  departments  under  the 
State  Department’s  general  supervision.  At 
present  more  than  10  times  as  much  is  be¬ 
ing  spent  by  the  United  States  on  its  uni¬ 
lateral  programs  as  on  those  conducted 
through  United  Nations  agencies. 

Both  United  States  and  European  officials 
In  close  touch  with  this  work  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  for  a  long  time  that  a  United  Nations 
agency  can  get  more  results  for  a  dollar’s 


expenditure  in  most  underdeveloped  areas 
than  the  United  States  can  get  operating 
alone.  This  is  because  a  very  large  part  of 
the  problem  is  always  to  get  the  local  gov¬ 
ernments  to  accept  conditions  that  will  make 
assistance  effective.  The  United  Nations 
body  can  afford  to  be  much  tougher  about 
insisting  on  the  right  conditions  than  can 
the  United  States,  which  to  an  increasing 
extent  is  finding  local  governments  unwill¬ 
ing  to  face  the  criticism  that  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  American  dictation. 

But  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  American  approach  as  these  officials  see 
it  is  the  result  of  a  much  more  subtle  fac¬ 
tor  than  the  choice  of  the  machinery  where¬ 
by  technical  assistance  is  proffered  to  unde¬ 
veloped  countries. 

The  American  tendency  is  to  regard  Amer¬ 
ican  techniques  as  the  best  for  all  parts  of 
the  world  without  much  reflection  or  in¬ 
quiry  into  what  other  countries  with  ad¬ 
vanced  industrial  and  scientific  knowledge 
have  to  offer.  When  people  are  taken  out 
of  their  countries  and  trained  as  agricul¬ 
tural  economists,  public  administration  offi¬ 
cers  or  engineers  the  American  tendency  is 
to  bring  them  to  the  United  States  for  train¬ 
ing.  Similarly  American  technicians  are  au¬ 
tomatically  sent  abroad  under  United  States 
programs  and  the  United  States  Government 
usually  puts  forward  American  experts  to 
work  under  the  United  Nations  as  well. 

SUPREMECY  ISN’T  ENOUGH 

No  European  or  Asian  officials  would  deny 
that  United  States  industrial  supremacy  has 
many  features  that  can  be  exported  or  that 
the  United  States  is  the  best  place  for  a 
technician  to  go  for  study  in  many  lines 
of  activity.  But  not  in  all. 

If  Korea  ceases  to  be  a  battlefield  and 
becomes  a  reconstruction  area  this  problem 
will  become  very  acute,  technical-assistance 
officials  believe.  Will  It  be  the  wisest  to  try 
to  teach  Koreans  American  administrative 
methods,  American  farming  methods,  and 
American  health-service  procedures? 

Trained  Korean  central  bank  officials  who 
can  understand  and  carry  out  monetary  con¬ 
trols  to  stem  inflation  are  desperately 
needed.  Several  are  being  trained  now.  But 
they  are  being  trained  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  New  York,  whose  size,  com¬ 
plexity,  and  policies  give  it  hardly  any  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  kind  of  central  banking 
operation  the  Koreans  will  need  to  know  how 
to  conduct. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser,  officials  are  asking, 
to  train  Korean  central  bankers  in  India 
or  Siam,  both  of  which  have  excellent  cen¬ 
tral-bank  staffs  and  where  they  would  see 
how  to  deal  with  matters  that  resemble  their 
own  Korean  problems? 

Many  western  officials  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  would  be  politically  and 
financially  stronger  if  it  deliberately  adopted 
a  policy  of  giving  American  aid  through  the 
medium  of  other  democratic  countries, 
technicians  and  institutions.  The  United 
Nations  machinery  is  the  most  obvious  but 
not  the  only  way  this  policy  could  be 
applied. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  intention  to  move  to  re-refer  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  3086  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  instructions  to  report  to 
the  Senate  on  or  before  May  15.  I  make 
this  motion  as  one  who  has  supported 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  prior 
arms  implementation  bills.  I  expect  to 
support  an  authorization  bill  this  year, 
but  I  strongly  believe  there  are  valid  and 
compelling  reasons  for  the  pending  leg¬ 
islation  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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Of  the  $6,900,000,000  involved  in  this 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  approximately  $4,700,000,000 
deal  with  military  phases  in  a  direct 
sense.  In  other  words,  70  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  relate  to  a  field  in 
which  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
a  direct  and  vital  interest.  I  might  also 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the  arms 
implementation  bill  was  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  year  ago,  it  was  considered  by  both 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  sitting 
jointly.  There  was  resistance  to  doing 
that  this  year  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Until  Saturday,  May  3,  neither  the 
committee  report  nor  the  hearings  were 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  to  the  public.  To  claim  that  a 
part  of  a  week  end  is  sufficient  to  give 
study  to  this  complex  legislation  is  ab¬ 
surd. 

A  week  or  10  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  per¬ 
mit  Members  of  the  Senate  to  study  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  hearings  that  are  now 
available.  The  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  would  undoubtedly  concentrate 
on  the  military,  rather  than  the  eco¬ 
nomic  phase  of  the  bill. 

Even  with  the  $1,000,000,000  reduc¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  this  bill  still  provides 
for  $6,900,000,000.  This  amount,  while 
it  may  seem  small  to  some  who  are  used 
to  dealing  with  astronomical  figures,  is 
nevertheless  equivalent  to  the  total  Fed¬ 
eral  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  It 
is  larger  by  a  billion  seven  hundred 
million  dollars  than  our  total  budget 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  this  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form  any  hope  for 
a  balanced  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  impossible  of  realization.  I  call 
attention  to  page  79  of  the  hearings. 
On  that  page  there  appear  some  figures 
relative  to  the  public  debt  of  Belgium - 
Luxemburg,  France,  Italy,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  our  own  debt  now  amounting  to 
$260,000,000,000. 

Several  of  these  nations  are  operating 
on  balanced  budgets  and  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  so  doing.  Based  on  the  fig¬ 
ures  presented  to  us  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  we  will  be  operating 
with  a  $14,000,000,000  deficiency.  All  of 
the  $6,900,000,000  authorized  by  this  bill, 
if  subsequently  appropriated  for  by  the 
Congress,  will  be  from  borrowed  money 
and  the  result  of  deficit  financing.  I  do 
not  underestimate  the  serious  financial 
problem  facing  our  Nation,  but  that  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  my  motion. 

On  my  responsibility  as  a  Senator  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  and  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  I  believe  that  we  are 
taking  a  calculated  risk  with  our  na¬ 
tional  defenses,  air,  sea,  and  land,  which, 
as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  we  should  not  take 
without  further  examination  by  the 
committee  which  is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  armed  services. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides,  in  article  I,  section  8,  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  *  •  • 

provide  for  the  common  defense  •  •  * 

to  raise  and  support  armies  •  •  *  to 

provide  and  maintain  a  Navy — 

And  while,  of  course,  the  Constitution 
did  not  mention  the  Air  Force  the  same 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  that  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Partly  because  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  froze  the 
funds  provided  by  Congress  in  1949  we 
have  lost  invaluable  and  never  to  be  re¬ 
captured  time  in  having  an  adequate 
Air  Force  in  being. 

Since  June  of  1950,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  an  undeclared  war  in  Korea. 
Our  ground  forces  there  today  are  out¬ 
numbered  more  than  2  to  1.  Our  fight¬ 
ing  planes  are  often  outnumbered  from 
2  to  4  to  1. 

Approximately  one-half  of  our  planes 
are  obsolete  or  at  least  obsolescent. 

It  is  my  belief  that  men  have  unneces¬ 
sarily  died  in  obsolescent  planes  in  Ko¬ 
rea  because  this  great  Nation  of  ours, 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  aviation,  has  not 
the  present  capacity  or  available  funds 
to  give  our  Air  Force  planes  which  are 
second  to  none. 

While  our  present  limited  aviation 
capacity  and  funds  have  been  channeled 
to  equip  NATO  countries  with  modern 
jet  planes,  we  have,  partly  as  a  result  of 
this  concentration,  temporarily  lost  supe¬ 
riority.  in  jet  commercial  transportation 
to  Great  Britain  as  a  recent  flight  from 
London  to  Johannesburg  has  indicated. 

How  much  of  the  morale  factor  in  the 
Air  Force  stems  from  our  flyers  being 
asked  to  fight  the  Korean  war  and  if 
necessary  world  war  III  to  a  large  extent 
in  left-over  planes  from  the  last  war?  It 
may  well  be  vital  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  to  the  ultimate  defense  of  the 
free  world  to  have  from  one  to  three 
modern  carriers  capable  of  striking  and 
moving  attacks  along  the  periphery  of 
the  potential  aggressor  nations  rather 
than  to  have  all  of  our  eggs  in  fixed  bases 
which  may  or  may  not  be  available  to  us 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

How  much  in  port  charges,  mentioned 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  and  taxes  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  are  we  paying  out  of  our  mu¬ 
tual  defense  funds  to  our  allies  that 
should  be  going  into  planes,  guns  and 
ships? 

In  the  committee  hearings,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge] 
properly  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
relative  cost  of  equipping  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  European  Army  compared  to  the 
cost  of  equipping  and  maintaining  an 
American  Army.  The  figures  are  most 
interesting.  A  chart  is  set  forth  on  page 
23  of  the  committee  report.  However, 
there  is  a  significant  omission.  It  does 
not  show  what  it  would  cost  to  equip  and 
maintain  Asiatic  forces  who  also  believe 
in  resisting  communism.  Such  forces 
could  be  of  tremendous  help  in  holding 
the  Pacific  flank  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  California  willing  to 
yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  prefer  to 
finish  my  statement,  after  which  I  shall 


be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  There  is  one  ques¬ 
tion  I  should  like  to  ask  in  relation  to  the 
pending  appropriation  bill.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  it  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senator’s  remarks.  I  may  be  unable  to 
remain.  I  desire  to  remain,  if  possible, 
but  the  nomination  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  that  may  require  me  to 
leave. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  wish  today  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  act, 
namely,  the  National  Security  Act,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  appropriation,  was  referred 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Sec¬ 
tion  307,  authorizing  the  appropriation, 
provides : 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  act — 

Indicating  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  authority  over  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  military.  As  I  understand, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
is  a  common  defense  instrumentality,  so 
that  it  is  really  a  part  of  our  own  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment.  If  that  be  true, 
should  not  this  authorization  go  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Senator  is  quite  correct.  I  think  every 
argument  I  have  heard  made  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Armed  Services,  on  which  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Michigan  serves  with  me, 
indicates  that  our  own  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  supported  this  program  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  part  of  the  common  defense. 
While  I  quite  agree  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
economic  factors  involved  which  might 
properly  go  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  I  think  the  precedent 
which  was  established  last  year  should 
have  been  followed  by  both  committees, 
because  under  our  system  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  committeewise,  rests  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,' 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Returning  to  the 
question  of  the  relative  costs  of  man¬ 
power  mentioned  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  that  part  of  it  which  apparently  is 
overlooked,  some  study  should  be  made 
of  what  the  cost  and  potentialities  are 
of  Asiatic  forces  from  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  China,  Japan, 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Pakistan, 
and  any  other  Asiatic  country  that  was 
willing  to  carry  its  fair  share  of  the  load 
in  resisting  Communist  aggressions  in 
that  area  of  the  world.  Some  very  sig¬ 
nificant  testimony  was  taken  not  long 
ago  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  relative  to  the  progress  made  by 
the  United  States  Military  Mission  on 
Formosa  of  the  relative  cost  of  equipping 
and  maintaining  the  Nationalist  forces 
there  compared  with  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Yet,  on  page  604  of  the  hearings,  it  is 
shown  that  when  Formosa  was  being 
discussed  only  two  members  of  the  For¬ 


eign  Relations  Committee  were  present. 

The  arms  aid  bill  needs  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  our  own  defense  require¬ 
ments.  I  would  like  to  get  the  frank 
cpinions  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as 
to  how  they  would  divide  the  total  de¬ 
fense  figures  of  some  $60,000,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own  defense  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  aid  abroad,  if  that  total  sum  was  to 
be  reduced  and  instructions  given  that 
no  further  jets  were  to  be  sent  to  other 
nations  until  the  United  States  Air 
Force  was  completely  equipped  with 
modern  planes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be 
discharging  my  obligation  to  the  Senate 
if  these  facts  were  not  now  called  to  the 
attention"  of  the  Senate. 

In  Korea  a  hot  war  is  now  going  on. 
We  are  supplying  90  percent  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  our  107,000  casualties 
are  93  percent  of  casualties  suffered  by 
United  Nations  members. 

How  many  of  the  nations  that  are  get¬ 
ting  aid  under  this  bill  have  abided  by 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  section  511, 
A  and  B,  and  how  many  of  them  have 
been  spoon-fed  American  dollars  while 
they  fail  to  comply  with  the  clear  con¬ 
gressional  intent? 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that  we 
could  not  get  better  than  a  stalemate  in 
Korea  because  we  did  not  have  the  power 
to  win  the  undeclared  war  there.  A  par¬ 
tial  answer  to  that  suggestion  may  be 
that  we  have  in  part  an  outnumbered 
and  outmoded  air  force  and  we  have  not 
provided  the  modern  planes  and  carriers 
for  our  naval  air  program.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  Americans  being  asked  to  risk 
their  lives  in  a  second-best  air  force  or 
with  inferior  land  or  sea  equipment. 

The  Nation  would  be  shocked  if  it 
knew  the  calculated  risks  we  were  tak¬ 
ing  with  the  security  of  this  heart  land 
of  human  freedom  and  with  the  lives  of 
young  men  who  may  have  to  meet  a 
Soviet  air  force  outnumbering  them  ma¬ 
terially.  We  are  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  Nation.  It  is  long  past  time 
for  us  to  cease  abdicating  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  Senate  bill 
3086  be  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  instructions  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Senate  on  or  before  May  15. 

Mr.  CAIN  and  Mr.  SALTONSTALL 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hunt  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  yield,  and,  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Because  of  the  obvious 
common  sense  and  logic  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  California  I  should 
like  to  express  my  admiration  for  what 
my  friend  from  California  has  said  so 
clearly  and  to  state  that  I  am  anxious  to 
vote  for  the  motion  which  has  just  been 
made  by  him. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  for  his 
comments  on  two  points  I  did  not  hear 
him  mention  in  his  speech. 
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He  has  referred  to  the  mutual  security 
bill  which  is  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  which  authorizes  $6,900,000,000. 
We  have  been  hearing  witnesses  on  the 
defense  appropriation  bill,  and  the  issue 
is  whether  to  cut  down  expenditures 
from  $52,000,000,000  to  $40,000,000,- 
000  as  was  done  in  the  House.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
if  I  am  not  correct  in  stating  that  last 
week  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  message  authorizing  additional  public 
works  appropriations,  of  which  $2,600,- 
000,000  would  go  to  the  armed  services. 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the  House 
subcommittee  dealing  with  defense  ap¬ 
propriations  cut  out  half  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  required  for  public  works  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953.  The  whole  question 
will  come  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Another  item  is  with  reference  to 
atomic  energy.  In  the  testimony  it  was 
stated  very  frankly  that  there  would  be 
another  supplemental  request  for  some¬ 
thing  over  84,000,000,000  for  additional 
atomic  energy  plants  made  necessary  by 
the  national  defense. 

All  these  items  are  concerned  with  the 
national  defense  and  the  building  up  of 
mutual  aid  abroad,  together  with  the 
building  up  of  our  fighting  forces  in 
Korea. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  the  bill  should  go  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  review, 
but  am  I  not  correct  in  stating  that  the 
other  two  items  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  question? 

Mr.  KN  OWL  AND.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  closely  integrated  with  the 
problem  in  the  over-all  defense  picture. 
Under  our  rules,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  a  very  peculiar  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  field  of  defense;  and  I 
might  say,  as  one  who  serves  not  only  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  but 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
and  also  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  that  the  problems  are 
closely  interrelated,  because  we  obviously 
cannot  deliver  atomic  weapons  by  jeep 
or  by  horseback.  We  must  have  mod¬ 
ernized  air  equipment  in  order  to  make 
delivery.  So  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  fits  into  the 
whole  picture.  If  we  are  to  reach  a  con¬ 
dition  even  of  a  reasonable  balancing  of 
the  budget  it  is  essential  to  review  the 
whole  defense  picture  in  one  big  pack¬ 
age.  I  think  no  Senator  will  disagree 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  highly  un¬ 
likely  that  this  Congress  will  pass  addi¬ 
tional  tax  legislation  We  are  already 
levying  more  taxes  than  we  did  at  the 
height  of  World  War  II.  There  will 
have  to  be  some  reductions  or  some  re¬ 
distributions  among  the  funds  left.  I  do 
not  believe  that  can  intelligently  be  done 
unless  it  is  tied  in  with  the  whole  defense 
picture. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  the 
Senator’s  intention,  if  the  bill  is  referred, 
not  necessarily  to  go  into  the  details 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  covered  so  thoroughly  in  its  report, 
but  to  try  to  get  an  over-all  look  at  the 
entire  picture? 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  supported  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  in  our  national  interest  to  permit 
communism  to  overrun  what  is  left  of 
the  free  world.  Where  I  have  differed 
with  some  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  that  we  were  closing  the  door  to  com¬ 
munism  in  Europe  and  leaving  the  door 
■open  in  Asia. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  so  as  to  indicate  that  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  great  delay  in  getting  the 
bill  out  of  committee,  that  my  motion  it¬ 
self  provides  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  shall  report  back  to  the 
Senate  on  or  before  the  15th  of  May. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California,  as  he  has  analyzed  the  re¬ 
port,  realize  that  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  in  its  wisdom,  has  put 
into  the  report  and  the  bill  new  elements 
of  flexibility,  and  that  the  transitions 
made  between  economic  and  military 
aid  are  tied  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  I  am  familiar 
with  what  the  committee  did. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  My  first  question  is. 
Does  the  Senator  from  California  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  in  any  way  lax  or  derelict 
in  its  duty  to  investigate  thoroughly? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No,  I  will  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  think  he 
knows  me  well  enough  to  understand 
that  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him 
and  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations.  I  think  it  has  its  field  of  juris¬ 
diction,  and  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  not  entirely  proper 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  give  this  subject  a  thorough  hearing 
and  to  make  its  report  to  the  Senate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  But  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting,  most  respectfully,  in  view  of 
the  prec^lent  of  last  year,  that  both 
committees  should  sit  jointly,  and  in 
view  of  the  very  direct  responsibility  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  with 
the  natitonal  defense,  it  is  also  just  as 
proper  and  just  as  necessary,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  have  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  the  facts  and  develop  some  ques¬ 
tions  which  perhaps  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  did  not  have  either 
the  background  or  the  knowledge  to  de¬ 
velop. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  shall  now  propound  my  other  ques¬ 
tion.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  will  not  deduce  from  my  questions 
any  imputation  of  improper  action,  but 
I  wish  to  ask  him  if  in  making  the  mo¬ 
tion  he  has  now  submitted  he  is  acting 
under  his  undoubted  right  and  responsi¬ 
bility  as  an  individual  Senator,  or 
whether  he  is  acting  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  its 
chairman. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  acting  on  my 
own  responsibility  as  a  United  States 
Senator  and  as  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services.  I  am  not  acting 
under  instructions  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

While  I  was  recently  in  California,  on 
a  very  brief  visit,  I  understand  some 
discussion  of  the  subject  took  place  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Prior 
to  the  time  I  had  left  for  California, 
and  at  the  time  the  bill  was  originally 
referred,  it  had  been  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  that  they  should  either  sit  in  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or 
have  the  bill  re-referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  understand  there 
has  been  some  change  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  committee 
since  that  time,  but  today  I  am  acting  on 
my  own  responsibility  as  a  Senator. 

Mi'.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  if  he  could  give 
us  an  estimate  of  the  time  it  might  re¬ 
quire  for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  to  go  into  this  matter  thoroughly. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Perhaps  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  I  began  my  remarks,  but 
my  motion  itself  provides  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  shall  report 
back  to  the  Senate  on  or  before  May  15. 
That  represents  a  period  of  10  days.  As 
I  judge  the  situation,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  it  would 
not  be  our  purpose  to  duplicate  all  the 
testimony  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  to 
send  for  many  of  the  same  witnesses, 
some  of  whom  may  now  be  in  Europe,  or 
to  deal  particularly  with  the  economic 
phases  of  the  bill. 

However,  with  the  knoweldge  we  have, 
I  feel  that  there  are  certain  aspects, 
tying  in  with  our  own  defense  and  af¬ 
fecting  American  aviators  who  are  flying 
obsolete  and  obsolescent  planes  in  Korea, 
which  at  least  need  to  be  integrated  and 
gone  into  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Of  course,  I  fully  appreciate  that  the 
Senate  in  its  wisdom  may  determine  that 
it  does  not  desire  to  re-refer  the  bill,  but, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  remarks,  I 
feel  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  respon¬ 
sibility  if  I  did  not  suggest  some  of  the 
very  real  problems  which  exist  in  our 
national  defense,  and  say  where  I  believe 
we  are  taking  certain  calculated  risks 
which  are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  own  Nation  or,  indeed,  the 
security  of  the  free  world. 

If  the  Senate,  with  those  facts  in  mind, 
wishes  to  deprive  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  field,  of  this  opportunity, 
then  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
Senate. 

Mi-.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  California  whether  he 
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remembers  that  at  the  time  the  mutual 
security  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  many 
of  us,  including  possibly  the  Senator 
from  California — though  my  memory  is 
not  clear  about  that — felt  that  military 
features  should  be  referred  to  the  Army, 
and  that  point  4  features  should  go  to 
the  State  Department.  Without  asking 
the  Senator  from  California  how  he  felt 
about  it,  I  will  say  that  I  felt  very 
strongly  that  way. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
our  unwisdom  in  putting  these  two  dis¬ 
parate  projects  under  one  heading  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  itself.  Point  4  should 
havp  come  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  or  some  other  agency  equipped  to 
speak  on  that  subject,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Armament  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  NATO  in  Europe  nor¬ 
mally  belong  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
simply  reaping  the  results  of  our  own 
unwisdom.  I  can  see  no  other  way  of 
handling  the  situation  than  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  the  motion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont.  I  may  say  to  him, 
since  he  raised  the  question,  that  my  own 
feeling  consistently  has  been  that  the 
arms  and  armament  features  which  are 
very  definitely  related  to  our  own  defense 
should  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  do  not  believe 
I  can  join  him  in  suggesting  that  there 
should  be  two  bills.  However,  time  has 
shown  that  there  may  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  wisdom  in  the  suggestion  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  made,  which  would  have  avoided 
a  situation  of  the  kind  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  recall  that  this  year,  as 
also  last  year,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
favored  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  com¬ 
mittees  because  of  the  danger  of  the  in¬ 
terrelation  of  different  jurisdictions. 
Therefore  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  if  his  motion  contemplates  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall  take 
a  new  look  at  the  situation  and  probably 
suggest  recommendations  different  from 
those  made  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  amend  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made?  Where  are 
we  going  to  be  after  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  acts,  if  it  does  act? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  may  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  his 
question  covers  one  of  the  very  reasons 
why  some  of  us  suggested  originally  that 
we  should  follow  the  precedent  of  last 
year,  and  get  the  viewpoint  of  both 
committees. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  delay  the  bill  unnecessarily.  I 
am  as  interested  in  carrying  out  our 
NATO  obligations  as  is  any  other  Sena¬ 
tor,  but  I  also  feel  that  when  Americans 
flying  in  Korea  are  being  out-numbered 
3  or  4  to  1,  when  American  aviators  are 
flying  obsolescent  and  obsolete  planes 
which  are  being  shot  down  in  flames,  we 
do  have  the  responsibility  of  reviewing 


our  own  actions  whenever  we  have  doubt. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  so  far 
as  the  defense  features  are  concerned,  if 
the  bill  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  under  the  instructions 
I  have  included  in  my  motion,  that  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  to  report  back  to  the 
Senate  on  or  before  the  15th  of  May.  I 
would  assume  they  could  make  such  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  the  bill  as  a  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  might  properly  make. 
However,  though  I  have  no  control  over 
what  the  committee  may  do,  it  would  be 
my  idea  that  they  should  not  go  into  the 
economic  phases  of  the  bill,  but  rather 
that  they  would  concentrate  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  phases,  and  the  effects  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  phases  upon  our  national  defense. 

For  the  further  information  of  the 
Senator,  I  understand  that  today,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  fly-away  cost  of  a  Saberjet 
plane  approximately  $250,000.  With  all 
the  spare  parts,  and  so  forth,  the  cost 
mounts  up  to  perhaps  $550,000. 

I  believe  that  we  must  very  carefully 
examine  certain  phases  of  this  question 
in  connection  with  aid  to  other  countries 
which  have  not  indicated  that  they  are 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
this  effort.  I  also  believe  that  there  is 
an  obligation  upon  the  Congress  and 
upon  the  American  people  not  to  let  some 
of  those  countries  violate  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  section  511  (a)  and  (b) ,  wherein 
the  Congress  clearly  indicated  that  they 
should  stand  up  and  be  counted.  In  this 
connection  I  think  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  winking  at  that  legislative  re¬ 
quirement,  and  an  attitude  of  tongue-in- 
cheek. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  not  arguing,  is  he,  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  should  take  jurisdic¬ 
tion  away  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  not  arguing 
that;  but  I  am  not  agreeing  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
take  jurisdiction  away  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  favored  joint  meetings. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  we  would 
have  avoided  this  difficulty  if  there  had 
been  joint  meetings,  as  the  able  Senator 
so  clearly  indicated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
we  could  have  avoided  the  difficulty,  but 
the  situation  we  face  now  is  that  that  de¬ 
cision  was  not  made  at  the  time.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  The  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  held  hearings  and 
has  submitted  a  report,  and  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  present  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  whether  he  intends  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  subject  and  bring  in  a 
different  recommendation  as  to  the  form 
of  the  bill,  the  amounts,  and  so  forth.  If 
so,  what  will  the  parliamentary  proce¬ 
dure  be?  I  am  seeking  light. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  all  good  hu¬ 
mor  that  I  do  not  intend  that  this  pro¬ 


cedure  shall  be  an  empty  gesture.  I  do 
not  intend  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  shall  be  required  to  sign  a 
blank  check  for  something  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  If  the  bill  is  as  good 
as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap¬ 
parently  believes  it  to  be,  and  if  that 
committee  has  considered  all  aspects  of 
the  situation,  there  may  be  very  few 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  bill  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  If  there  are 
certain  aspects  relating  to  our  own  criti¬ 
cal  defense  needs  with  respect  to  which 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  lacked 
the  background  information,  and  if 
there  are  certain  aspects  into  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not  go, 
I  should  consider  it  incumbent  upon  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  as  it  be¬ 
lieves  should  be  made.  Then  the  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  amply  discussed  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Let  me  add  one  additional  word.  On 
Friday  I  tried  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  hearings. 
At  that  time  the  hearings  were  in  proof 
form  and  were  not  available  to  me.  I 
was  told  that  it  was  expected  that  they 
would  be  ready  on  Saturday.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  my  office  again  inquired.  The  re¬ 
port  was  not  ready,  but  it  was  expected 
soon.  Finally,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  I 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  and  a  copy  of 
the  thick  bound  volume  of  hearings.  I 
worked  rather  diligently  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  trying  to  digest  as 
much  of  the  material  as  possible.  It  is 
now  Monday.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  limited  time  which  we  are 
requesting  to  study  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  in  the  meantime  the  Senate  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  report 
and  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  a  member. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
peanuts.  As  I  pointed  out,  even  with 
a  reduction  of  $1,000,000,000  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  bill  still 
provides  for  expenditures  of  $6,900,000,- 
000.  That  is  more  money  than  the  en¬ 
tire  Federal  Government  was  costing  the 
American  people  as  late  as  1938.  It  is 
more  money  than  all  the  taxes  taken  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  as  late  as  1940.  I 
think  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  90 
Members  of  this  body  should  have  a 
little  more  time  than  one  weekend  to 
consider  a  question  of  this  magnitude. 
I  say  again  that  $6,900,000,000  is  not  pea¬ 
nuts,  although  there  may  be  some  who 
think  that  we  are  dealing  with  such 
astronomical  figures  that  this  amount 
can  be  handled  in  one  afternoon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  and  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  much  of  what  he  has 
said.  I  myself  had  not  seen  the  report 
until  last  night.  That  was  because  I 
had  been  out  of  the  city. 

I  am  still  confused  as  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Chair  to  advise 
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me  as  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
presented  by  the  pending  motion.  In 
the  event  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  should  submit  a  report  which  differed 
from  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  would  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  and  recommendation 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  amendment  by  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  or  would  there  be  a  con¬ 
flict  of  jurisdiction?  In  other  words, 
does  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  contemplate  that  jurisdiction 
would  be  transferred  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Chair  rules,  if  I  may  make  an 
observation,  I  will  say  that  the  Senator 
from  California  is  not  proposing,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  that  the  work  which  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  done  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  written  off  the  record.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  held 
hearing's  and  has  submitted  a  report. 
The  report  is  before  the  Senate.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate.  We  are  now 
merely  asking  that  the  bill  be  re-referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  bill  has  already  been  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  However, 
if  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
considers  the  bill,  it  will  have  authority 
to  report  it  back  with  amendments  so 
far  as  the  military  features  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Then  the 
original  bill  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  would  both  be  before  the 
Senate  for  debate  when  the  time  came 
to  present  the  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
would  then  be  properly  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation.  The  Chair  has 
indicated  that  if  the  bill  were  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  such  ref¬ 
erence  would  be  only  with  respect  to 
military  items.  If  the  bill  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  whole  bill  will  be  before  that  com¬ 
mittee,  and  everything  in  it  will  be  be¬ 
fore  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  quite  correct. 
However,  the  Parliamentarian  advises 
the  Chair  that  by  the  terms  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  California  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  report 
back  only  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Question  of  amending  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
That  committee  commenced  hearings  on 
March  13.  The  hearings  continued  un¬ 
interruptedly  from  March  13  to  April  4. 
Thereafter  the  committee  went  into  ex¬ 
ecutive  session,  and  has  been  consider¬ 
ing  the  bill  since  that  time. 


This  is  only  an  authorization  bill.  It 
does  not  appropriate  any  money.  It 
merely  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount  of  money 
for  the  various  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  House  committee  has  not  yet 
acted  on  the  bill.  Therefore  the  entire 
subject  is  still  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  When  the  House 
acts,  if  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill, 
of  course  it  must  go  to  conference  and 
the  differences  must  be  ironed  out. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  will 
then  consider  the  question  of  appropria¬ 
tions.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  has  carefully  inserted  in  each  item 
of  this  authorization  the  language  “not 
to  exceed”  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
I  know  that  the  practice  has  developed 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
feel  more  or  less  bound  to  appropriate 
the  sum  authorized,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  matters  pertaining  to  our 
foreign  relations.  That  ought  not  to  be 
the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

We  have  before  us  a  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee.  Perhaps  such  reference  would  be 
limited.  At  any  rate,  the  motion  is  to 
refer  it  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee.  Had  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  been  authorized  to  sit  jointly  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  was 
done  last  year,  much  of  the  difficulty 
would  have  been  avoided.  That  was  not 
done.  The  subject  was  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  proceded  to 
discharge  its  duty  as  best  it  could.  The 
committee  has  reported  the  bill  with  an 
over-all  reduction  of  $1,000,000,000. 
Perhaps  the  view  may  be  taken  in  this 
body  that  is  should  be  reduced  by  more 
than  a  billion  dollars.  That  is  within 
the  competency  of  the  Senate.  The  bill 
Is  now  before  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
may  reduce  it  by  another  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  by  $2,000,000,000,  by  $3,000,000,000; 
or  the  bill  may  be  defeated  entirely,  if 
the  Senate  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  reason  I  rise  is 
that  I  observe  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  has  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  on  his  desk.  I  do  not  find  it 
on  my  desk.  I  wondered  when  it  was 
made  available.  If  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  time  given  to  Senators  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter - 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Oh,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  If 
Senators  have  not  had  time  properly  to 
consider  the  measure,  action  on  it  should 
be  postponed  until  they  have  had  such 
opportunity.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
the  measure  would  be  before  the  Senate 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  week. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  have  just  now 
received  a  copy  of  the  testimony.  - 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  at  this  time,  because  the  subject 
has  been  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
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eign  Relations,  and  every  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  could  have 
attended  the  hearings  for  almost  2 
months,  or  at  least  for  a  full  month  of 
open  hearings.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  could 
have  been  heard  if  he  had  desired  to  be 
heard.  Any  member  could  have  been 
present  at  the  hearings. 

The  House  committee  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ported  an  authorization  bill  to  the 
House.  When  that  committee  does 
report  it  to  the  House,  it  may  report  an 
authorization  bill  which  is  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  below  the  Senate  bill,  or  it  may  re¬ 
port  it  in  the  amount  contained  in4  the 
Senate  bill.  However,  whatever  is*  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House,  and  whatever  is 
passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  must  go 
to  conference,  and  the  conference  bill 
will  then  come  before  both  Houses.  It 
is  then  that  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  will  consider  the  matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  I 
believe  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  should  exercise  its  full  jurisdiction. 
If  it  believes  that  it  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  an  appropriation  in  the  amount 
contained  in  this  authorization  bill,  it 
should  reduce  the  amount  to  the  figure  it 
feels  should  be  appropriated. 

However,  the  point  is  that  if  the  bill  is 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  what  will  we  then  have?  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  may  come 
forward  with  a  recommendation  that 
not  exceeding  so  many  dollars  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  military  purposes.  Nearly 
all  the  amount  contained  in  the  bill  is 
for  military  purposes.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  true,  is  the 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  authorization  of  expenditure  of 
money  even  for  military  purposes  in  this 
field.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  Suppose  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  should  make  a  different 
recommendation.  In  that  case  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  be  confused.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate,  if  it  wishes  to  reduce 
the  respective  amounts,  or  if  it  wishes  to 
raise  them,  has  full  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  debate  the 
question  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  until 
it  is  disposed  of.  It  would  be  confus¬ 
ing,  I  may  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  California,  for  whose  judgment  I 
have  great  respect,  if  the  bill  were  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  may  say  further  to  the  Senator  from 
California  that  there  is  not  any  way  to 
separate  any  one  item  in  this  bill  or  in 
any  other  authorization  bill  from  the 
general  subject  of  national  defense. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  side  of  it.  Undoubtedly  the 
financial  side  of  it  is  important.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bill  has  not  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  That  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  it.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  are  also  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  just  as  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
are  members  of  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee,  and  just  as  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 
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Certainly  there  cannot  be  any  national 
defense  for  this  Government  or  for  the 
free  world  which  rests  upon  the  unstable 
and  shakey  foundation  of  economic 
chaos.  Everyone  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  that  is  so.  The  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  has  proceeded  as  best  it 
could  to  say  that  the  full  amount  should 
be  reduced  by  a  total  of  $1,000,000,000. 
Then  it  has  provided  that  not  exceeding 
the  amounts  provided  for  the  several 
items  covered  in  the  bill  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  RNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  question.  If  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered.  Senators  could  have 
the  assurance  now  that  there  would  be 
a  record  vote  on  the  question.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude  in  a  minute. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices.  I  have  .great  confidence  in  his 
judgment,  as  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  every  other  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  do 
not  see  that  this  bill  has  anything 
directly  to  do  with  our  national  defense, 
except  that  under  the  national  defense 
bill,  when  that  is  before  the  Senate,  it 
will  be  found  that  perhaps  the  branches 
of  our  armed  services  may  transfer  some 
of  the  end  items  to  the  NATO  countries 
if  an  emergency  should  arise  which 
would  authorize  such  a  transfer. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  I  did  note  vote  for,  but 
voted  against,  the  first  appropriation  to 
support  this  very  program.  Before  the 
ink  was  dry  upon  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  we  were  faced  with  a  request  for 
appropriations  of  more  than  $2,000,000,- 
000.  Most  of  it  was  for  the  recondition¬ 
ing  of  so-called  excess  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions  and  for  excess  surplus  arms  and 
munitions.  One  billion  dollars  of  it  was 
in  money  or  contract  authorizations.  I 
voted  against  it.  I  knew  it  was  foolish 
to  throw  away  $500,000,000,  or  perhaps 
a  billion  dollars,  under  that  bill.  It  was 
foolish.  It  has  produced  no  good  to  the 
NATO  countries  or  to  ourselves.  But  we 
had  to  do  it.  It  had  to  be  done  in  a 
hurry.  The  administration  wanted  to 
show  the  world  that  we  were  going  to 
arm  the  Western  European  nations  over¬ 
night.  We  did  it  before  there  was  even 
a  program  drawn.  What  was  the  result? 
There  is  no  man  living,  Mr.  President, 
who  can  trace  any  benefit  from  the 
$500,000,000  in  contract  authorizations 
and  $500,000,000  in  cash  money  we  gave 
away  under  that  first  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  as  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  as  it  could  possibly  be  indicated 
the  very  direct  relationship  between  the 


arms  implementation  program  and  our 
military  security,  because  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  area  to  which  the  Senator  is  now  re¬ 
ferring,  namely,  that  of  so-called  excess 
equipment,  actually  that  excess  equip¬ 
ment  had  formerly  been  in  the  war  re¬ 
serve  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  was  declared  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  our  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  that  it  was  not  needed 
for  our  war  reserves  and  that  it  could 
become  excess  equipment. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  to  purchase  for  our  own  Military 
Establishment  certain  categories  of 
equipment  which  a  short  time  ago  we 
declared  to  be  excess  equipment. 

Mi-.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  even 
when  the  first  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
the  Aimed  Services  Committee  sat  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  bill  actually  reported  was  the  joint 
product  of  the  two  committees.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  second  bill,  the  two 
committees  sat  together. 

They  did  not  serve  together  in  regard 
to  the  bill,  which  now  is  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  At  this  time,  to  refer  the  bill  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  lead 
to  nothing  but  confusion,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  trying  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are 
very  much  bound,  in  respect  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  this  sort,  by  the  representations 
made  to  us  by  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Government.  We  try  to  hedge  against 
that  by  providing  that  not  to  exceed  the 
amounts  stated  in  the  bill  shall  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  appropriation,  and  we  leave 
the  final  determination  to  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committees. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson]  is  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  That  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  very  large  one.  So  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  occasion  to  refer  this 
bill  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  beg  the  Senate  to  remember  that  this 
bill  is  only  an  authorization  measure, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
not  yet  acted  upon  it.  The  House  may 
vote  to  reduce  further  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  provided  by  the  bill,  or  the 
House  may  vote  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  authorization.  When  both 
Houses  have  acted  on  the  authorization 
bill,  and  when  it  is  enacted  into  law,  a 
corresponding  appropriations  bill  must 
be  referred  to  and  considered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
have  the  bill  referred  to  it.  My  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar]  is 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  he  will  be  there,  together 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland],  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ferguson],  and  other  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body.  Of  course  at  that 
time  they  can  pass  upon  this  subject,  in 


the  light  of  what  that  committee  is  doing 
for  our  national  defense  together  with 
what  we  are  also  doing  for  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  sure  that  it 
would  not  lead  to  confusion,  I  would  say 
that  it  would  be  all  right  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  consider  this  bill. 
However,  if  that  committee  differed  at 
all  in  regard  to  any  item,  a  state  of 
confusion  would  ensure.  So,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  I  wished  to  have  the  bill  killed 
outright,  I  would  vote  to  have  it  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee; 
and  then,  thereafter,  I  would  vote  to 
have  the  bill  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  has  any  purpose  to 
kill  the  bill;  I  think  that,  generally 
speaking,  he  has  favored  the  enactment 
of  legislation  of  this  sort.  However,  I 
am  saying  that  if  the  bill  were  referred 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
result  might  be  to  kill  the  bill,  because 
following  action  by  the  Senate,  the 
House  must  act  on  the  bill,  and  there¬ 
after  both  Appropriations  Committees 
must  consider  the  corresponding  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  So,  in  view  of  its 
present  status,  I  can  see  no  reason  on 
earth  for  sending  the  bill  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  my  motion, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  on 
what  question  is  the  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  made? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  On  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second  to  the  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  motion,  and  therefore 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  had  a  chance 
to  request  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
Senate  would  not  agree  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  motion. 

I  do  not  object  to  having  a  quorum  call 
at  this  time,  but  I  think  we  are  engaging 
in  a  great  deal  of  ballyhoo  that  is  not 
helping  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  may  think  it  is  ballyhoo.  He  has 
his  responsibility,  and  I  have  mine.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  entitled  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  this  question.  In  view 
of  the  small  number  of  Senators  now  on 
the  floor,  I  think  it  is  proper  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  in  order  to  have  a  quorum  on 
the  floor,  and  then  to  see  whether  the 
Senate  itself  wishes  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  this  question. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President - 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  withhold  mo¬ 
mentarily  his  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  we  shall 
expedite  matters  if  we  either  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  or  if  there  is  a 
quorum  call  at  this  time.  A  number  of 
Senators  who  have  commitments  to  at¬ 
tend  committee  meetings  will  be  able  to 
attend  those  meetings  if  they  know  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this 
question. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  withhold  my  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  if  we 
can  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  was  on  my  feet, 
addressing  the  Chair,  and  was  awaiting 
recognition,  when  the  Senator  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  rose  to  his  feet  and  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  My  parliamentary 
question  is  this :  Can  a  Senator,  without 
being  recognized,  but  merely  by  suggest¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  interfere 
with  a  Senator  who  is  on  his  feet,  seek¬ 
ing  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  must  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  was  recognized,  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  not  recog¬ 
nized. 

Therefore,  the  suggestion  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  is  in  order,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Milllkin 

Bennett 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Benton 

Hennings 

Moody 

Butler,  Md. 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Cain 

Hunt 

Neely 

Carlson 

Ives 

Nixon 

Case 

Jenner 

O’Conor 

Clements 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Dlrksen 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Seaton 

Duff 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Eastland 

Long 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Malone 

Taft 

Ferguson 

Maybank 

Thye 

Flanders 

McCarran 

Tobey 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Watkins 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Welker 

George 

McFarland 

Wiley 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Williams 

Green 

McMahon 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
obviously  a  sufficient  number  seconding 
the  request,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  will  not  prevail.  Senators 
have  teen  questioning  me  as  to  when  the 


Senate  may  conclude  its  business  for  the 
session.  I  realize  that  there  is  hardly  a 
bill  which  comes  before  the  Senate  that 
does  not  overlap,  so  far  as  jurisdiction  is 
concerned.  It  might  even  be  said  that  it 
may  be  important  for  a  tax  bill  to  be 
referred  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  because  taxes  must  be  levied  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  armed  services.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  a  competent  com¬ 
mittee  and  it  has  given  the  pending  bill 
careful  consideration.  Long  hearings 
have  been  held.  If  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  felt  that  it  should  have 
jurisdiction,  it  had  the  right  to  appeal  in 
the  first  place  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  referring  the  President’s  message 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
recall  to  the  mind  of  the  majority  leader 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  at  the 
time  the  message  was  referred,  gave  no¬ 
tice  that  he  would  make  a  motion,  when 
the  bill  came  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee - 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  do  not  know 
what  other  information  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  could  gather  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  gathered.  It 
may  be  that  the  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  are  more  competent  than  are  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  but  I  think  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  is  competent  to  pass 
upon  the  questions  involved. 

I  did  not  want  the  bill  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  a  jurisdictional  dispute.  If  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  intended  to 
take  action  it  should  have  taken  it  before 
this  time.  It  should  have  moved  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  after  the  hearings  were  concluded. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  think  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  has  taken  the  position  that  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  had  not  a 
proper  interest  in  the  bill,  but  I  also  feel 
that  there  are  many  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  like¬ 
wise  understood  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  a  proper  interest  in  the 
bill.  When  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Conn  ally],  in  his  judgment  and 
wisdom,  determined  that  the  Senate 
would  not  follow  the  same  procedure  it 
followed  a  year  ago,  it  was  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  floor  that  such  a  motion  as 
I  have  made  would  be  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive.  We  are  not  trying  to  deprive  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  its 
proper  interest,  but  we  also  feel  that 
there  is  a  very  real  interest  in  the  bill  on 
the  part  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  do  not  question 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Arme<l 
Services  Committee  have  an  interest  in 
the  bill,  but  they  do  not  have  any  great¬ 
er  interest  than  has  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  or  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Because  a  Senator  happens 
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to  be  a  member  of  a  certain  committee 
it  does  not  follow  that  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  do  not  have  an  interest  in  the 
questions  which  may  be  involved  in  a 
given  measure.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
provide  that  only  one  committee  shall 
consider  proposed  legislation.  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  the  question  determined 
without  such  a  motion  being  made,  but 
that  was  not  done. 

Personally,  I  think  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  done  well  with  this 
bill.  If  the  Senate  is  ever  going  to  get 
away  from  Washington  it  must  take  the 
recommendations  of  its  committees  and 
consider  proposed  legislation  on  the  floor. 
I  do  not  think  a  showing  has  been  made 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
any  superior  knowledge  of  the  facts  with 
reference  to  the  questions  involved  in  the 
bill  than  have  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  So  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  motion  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
sought  recognition  in  order  to  correct  an 
erroneous  impression  which  I  feel  is 
somewhat  prevalent. 

The  eminent  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  has  made  a  motion  to 
re-refer  the  bill.  There  is  no  question  of 
re-reference  before  the  Senate.  The  bill 
has  never  been  referred  to  a  committe 
of  this  body.  The  President  sent  a 
message  on  the  sixth  day  of  last  March  in 
which  he  asked  that  consideration  be 
given  to  an  extension  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  The  message  was  referred  by 
this  body  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  every  Senator  knows,  con¬ 
ducted  protracted  and  extensive  inves¬ 
tigations  and  public  hearings  and  re¬ 
ported  a  bill  under  leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  invite  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  28th  day  of  April  the 
eminent  majority  leader  [Mr.  McFar¬ 
land]  stated  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  ordered  reported  an 
extension  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
during  any  recess  of  the  Senate  this  week  to 
report  an  original  bill  extending  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

Under  order  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
made  on  April  28,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
while  the  Senate  was  in  recess,  reported 
an  original  bill  which  was  given  a 
number  and  ordered  placed  on  the 
calendar.  Through  inadvertence  it  is 
not  on  the  calendar  on  page  12,  where  it 
should  be,  following  calendar  No.  1417. 
But  an  original  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  under  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  technical 
point  which  the  Senator  has  raised  may 
be  correct,  but  the  bill  which  is  now 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  certainly  be¬ 
fore  that  committee.  In  view  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  said,  perhaps 
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the  language  of  my  motion  should  have 
been  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  rather 
than  re-referred.  But,  certainly,  the 
subject  matter  was  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  President’s 
message  was  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  bill  itself  has 
been  formulated  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  For  that  reason  I 
thought  the  technical  question  of  re¬ 
reference  would  not  be  material. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct  in  his  statement 
that  under  the  order  of  the  Senate  the 
President’s  message  was  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  contducted  protracted  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  subject  matter.  The  bill 
was  reported  under  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  bill  and  the  subject  matter  involved 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  true  as  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  matter  that  the  Senate  can 
take  the  bill  from  the  calendar  and  re¬ 
fer  it  to  some  other  committee  if  it  sees 
fit  to  do  so. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  take  such 
action.  It  would  mean  delay,  which  con¬ 
sidering  the  subject  matter  and  its  im¬ 
portance,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
wholly  unjustified. 

Mr-  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  perhaps  the  major  share  of  the 
appropriation  proposed  to  be  authorized 
is  for  direct  military  purposes? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  think  perhaps  the 
greater  percentage  is,  yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  not  also  correct  that 
General  Gruenther,  in  testifying  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
stated  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  in 
dollar  amounts,  but  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  military  equipment  that  would 
be  necessary,  in  his  judgment  and  in 
the  judgment  of  General  Eisenhower, 
for  purposes  of  the  mutual  security 
pact? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  understand  the  question  of  the  eminent 
Senator.  Is  he  questioning  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  witness  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  CASE.  If  I  may  make  a  brief 
statement,  I  will  then  ask  a  question 
which  I  think  perhaps  will  clarify  what 
I  have  in  mind. 

My  understanding  is  that  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Gruenther  was  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  was  asked 
whether  he  felt  the  amount  of  dollar 
appropriations  provided  for  was  needed, 
he  stated  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  price  items  of  military  equipment, 
but  that  he  could  state  what  was  needed 
in  terms  of  so  many  planes  or  so  much 
military  materiel. 

If  that  be  so,  the  point  then  is,  would 
not  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  in  a  good  position  to  give  the  Senate 
valuable  judgment  in  translating  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  into  dollars,  and  hence 
their  recommendations  would  be  impor¬ 
tant? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


South  Dakota,  I  repeat  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  in  all  probability  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sum  of  $6,900,- 
000,000  will  be  devoted  to  military  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  the  contention  of  those  who 
are  supporting  the  appropriation  that 
even  the  portion  of  the  expenditure 
that  is  to  go  to  ECA  assistance  will  be 
of  military  value  indirectly. 

What  some  persons  overlook,  and  what 
I  believe  the  eminent  Senator  overlooks, 
is  that  the  whole  purpose  of  military 
aid  and  economic  aid  contained  in  the 
bill  is  to  assist  our  allies  abroad.  The 
whole  question  is  one  of  international 
cooperation  and  international  actio'n, 
and,  as  such,  is,  of  course,  within  the 
purview  of  the  authority  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which,  acting 
under  that  authority,  formulated  the 
bill  and  reported  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  little  further? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  certainly  do  not  question 
in  any  degree  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  appro¬ 
priately  considered  the  bill  and  made  its 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  money  is  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Gruenther  said  he  was  not  equipped 
to  translate  such  aid  into  dollars,  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  considering  this  bill  obviously  can¬ 
not  go  into  categories  of  individual 
pieces  of  military  equipment  and  price 
them  in  dollars,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  have  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  military  equipment  items,  so  that 
they  could  be  translated  into  dollars 
and  the  Senate  might  thereby  be  enabled 
to  legislate  intelligently. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Whatever  logic 
there  is  in  the  statement  just  made,  and 
the  statement  along  similar  lines  made 
earlier  by  the  eminent  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  same  type  of  argument  can 
apply  to  other  phases  of  the  aid  provided 
for.  It  could  be  urged  with  just  as  much 
logic  that  because  the  bill  provides  ECA 
assistance  and  technical  assistance  under 
point  4,  dealing  with  the  question  of 
raising  food,  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  let  that  committee  consider  it,  be¬ 
cause  much  more  than  a  billion  dollars, 
indeed,  as  I  recall,  about  $2,000,000,000, 
goes  into  the  field  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food.  By  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  same  logic,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
could  say  that  the  bill  comes  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Likewise,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  deals 
with  the  question  of  exchange  and  cur¬ 
rency  among  the  nations,  could  claim, 
because  of  that  fact,  the  right  to  handle 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Let  me  complete  my 
statement,  please.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  there  is  not  one  sentence  in 
the  bill  which  refers  to  any  other  matter 


than  the  question  of  international  co¬ 
operation.  There  is  not  one  such  sen¬ 
tence  at  any  point  in  the  bill. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  respect  for  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  of  the  $6,900,- 
000,000  authorized  in  the  bill  as  reported 
70  percent  deals  with  militai’y  aid.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  the  total  amount,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  provision  is  made  for 
food  and  economic  aid.  However,  ECA 
legislation  as  such  has  historically  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
question  whether,  because  provision  is 
made  for  food,  the  bill  should  properly 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  what  we  are  suggesting, 
namely,  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
military  equipment,  first,  we  must  realize, 
that  much  of  it  is  coming  from  our  own 
war  reserve  and  war  stocks,  or  at  least 
is  competing  with  military  equipment  we 
want  for  our  own  forces.  Secondly,  when 
we  enter  the  field  of  military  equipment, 
we  get  into  a  highly  classified  area,  with 
which  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  to  live  day  after  day.  So  I  think 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
point  raised  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  a  bill  which  contains  an 
amount  70  percent  of  which  deals  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  We  are  dealing  with 
principles;  we  are  not  dealing  with  per¬ 
centages.  However,  even  on  the  basis 
of  the  Senator’s  own  argument,  the  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  30  percent  deals  with 
funds  to  be  made  available  for  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  outside  the  mili¬ 
tary  sphere. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Lovett, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee, 
in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith].  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
asked; 

Will  you  give  us  a  picture  of  how  that 
was  done?  It  must  be  a  very  complicated 
Job. 

Secretary  Lovett.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  job.  Senator  Smith  the  first  step, 
of  course,  is  the  development  of  what  is 
called  a  military  plan.  That  planning  is 
done  by  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  various 
member  countries  separately,  and  then  in 
unison  in  what  is  called  the  military  com¬ 
mittee  of  NATO.  That  is  the  over-all  mili¬ 
tary  committee,  one  adjunct  of  which  is  the 
so-called  standing  group,  which  consists  of 
Britain,  Prance,  and  the  United  States,  and 
is  in  constant  session.  After  the  basic  plan 
is  developed,  the  so-called  military-assist¬ 
ance  advisory  groups,  the  MAAG’s  in  the  var¬ 
ious  countries,  work  with  the  country  itself 
to  find  out  what  portions  of  their  total  con¬ 
tribution  in  men  and  materiel  are  unavail¬ 
able  to  that  country  for  reasons  perhaps 
beyond  their  control.  They  measure  the  size 
of  the  orders,  the  equipment,  the  locally 
procured  equipment  by  the  country  itself, 
and  then  there  is  left  a  gap. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  try  to  get  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  point  is  that  the  entire  basis  of 
the  bill,  including  the  direct  military  as- 
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sistance,  which  is  supposed  to  have  its 
effect  on  our  military  alliance  with  our 
friends  and  our  allies  in  the  NATO  or¬ 
ganization,  and  every  other  feature  of 
the  program,  deals  with  international 
cooperation.  I  repeat  that  it  would  be 
just  as  logical  to  ask  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  other  committees  which 
I  have  mentioned,  because  of  their  juris¬ 
dictional  authority  over  certain  features. 
The  Senate  could  have  referred  the  bill 
to  those  committees.  However,  I  submit 
that  there  is  no  agency  or  subagency  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  entire 
list  of  committees,  other  than  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  which  has 
complete  charge  of  every  phase  of  this 
subject. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  know  that  the 
committee  of  which  the  Senator  is  a 
member  gave  this  subject  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
him  two  or  three  considerations. 

First,  I  point  out  that  according  to 
the  committee  report,  on  page  25,  the 
military-assistance  feature  of  the  bill 
amounts  to  $5,350,000,000  out  of  a  total 
of  $6,900,000,000.  Since  the  bill  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  there  has  been  considered  by  the 
House,  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  a  Defense  De¬ 
partment  budget  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  great  resistance  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  reducing  the  budget  from 
$52,000,000,000  to  $46,000,000,000,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $6,000,000,000. 

Since  that  bill  has  come  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  the  House  the  President  has 
sent  to  Congress  a  message  asking  for 
an  authorization  of  $2,800,000,000  more 
in  public  works  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
Since  this  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  suggested  that 
it  is  coming  before  us  with  proposals  for 
more  than  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  new 
construction. 

All  those  items  concern  the  military. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
take  an  over-all  look  at  the  picture,  bal¬ 
ancing  all  the  factors,  to  determine  what 
it  believes  should  be  recommended  for 
the  military.  If  arms  are  going  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  some  of  those  arms  cannot  go  to 
our  Armed  Forces  at  home.  Therefore, 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  it  seems  to  me  that  conditions  have 
changed  and  many  new  conditions  are 
arising  which  make  it  proper  to  refer 
this  subject  briefly  to  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee.  That  is  all  the  Senator 
from  California  is  asking.  He  is  re 
questing  only  a  brief  over-all  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator.  He  made  only  one 
statement  to  which  I  take  exception,  and 
which  he  repeated. 

The  Senator  stated  that  a  bill  had  been 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  repeat  that  there  is  no  bill 
before  the  Senate  except  the  original  bill 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  accepts  the  correc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  GILLETTE,  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  undoubtedly  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  President’s  message,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  take 
more  of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  There 
are  two  things  to  which  I  wish  to  invite 
attention.  One  is  that  there  is  nothing 
before  the  Senate  except  the  bill  which 
was  formulated  and  reported,  under 
leave  of  the  Senate,  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  That  bill  is  now  on 
the  calendar.  The  Senate,  in  its  discre¬ 
tion,  can  send  the  bill  anywhere  it  wishes 
to  send  it.  It  can  proceed  to  consider  it, 
or  it  can  refer  it  to  any  committee  to 
which  it  chooses  to  refer  it,  because  the 
Senate  has  control  of  its  own  actions  in 
that  respect. 

I  repeat  what  I  stated  earlier,  that 
there  is  no  subagency  of  this  body  which 
has  complete  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  particular  bill,  which  was 
reported  as  an  original  bill  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  feels  that  we 
should  proceed  to  act  upon  this  author¬ 
ization  measure  now.  I  am  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SaltonstallI.  He  has  stated  that 
since  the  bill  was  acted  upon  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  has  objected  to  the 
reduction  of  $6,000,000,000  made  by  the 
House  in  the  appropriations  for  that  de¬ 
partment;  also  that  the  President  has 
submitted  a  new  public-works  program 
for  the  military,  and  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  intends  to  propose  a 
new  construction  program. 

When  the  Senate  acts  on  this  bill  it 
will  go  to  the  House.  The  House  can  re¬ 
fer  the  bill  to  any  committee  to  which  it 
wishes  to  refer  it,  or  to  any  number  of 
committees.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  House  will  go  into  the  subject  very 
fully.  Then  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  have  to  be 
reconciled. 

Later  the  subject  will  come  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  committee  I  very  definitely 
feel  that  if,  before  reporting  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  we  receive  information  to 
the  effect  that  the  amount  ultimately 
authorized  is  beyond  our  ability  to 
finance,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  be  under  neither  a  legal  nor  a  moral 
obligation  to  recommend  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  amount  which  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  authorization.  Nor 
will  any  Member  of  the  Senate  be  bound 
by  the  vote  we  may  take  this  week  on 
the  pending  bill  to  make  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  agreed  upon  the  final  figure,  regard¬ 
less  of  any  information  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  may  receive, 
or  any  developments  which  may  subse¬ 
quently  arise. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  contribution. 


Mr.  President,  I  see  no  purpose  what¬ 
ever  which  could  be  served  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland]  other  than 
that  of  delay;  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  delay  is  unthinkable. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  and  Mr.  FUL- 
BRIGHT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  who  was  first 
on  his  feet. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  *  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  ask  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  took  place  in  the  Senate 
on  March  13,  when  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  why  a  different  proce¬ 
dure  was  not  followed.  I  read  from  page 
2305  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  13,  1952: 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  what 
I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks.  I  said  I 
wished  to  serve  notice  on  the  Senate  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  should  he  directed  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  bill  before  it  is  voted  on  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  bears  a  very  vital  relationship  to 
matters  which  pertain  to  the  equipment  of 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes;  I  yield. 

The  Vice  President.  Before  the  Senator 
yields,  the  Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  if  and  when  the  bill  is 
reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  after  it  is  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  not  until  then  a  motion  will 
be  in  order  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  wondered  whether  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  familiar  with  the  exchange 
which  took  place  between  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  let  me  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  now  recalls  the  discussion, 
since  it  has  been  called  to  his  attention 
by  the  eminent  Senator  from  California. 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  making  the 
statement  that  I  have  just  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  [Mr.  Russell]  has 
telephoned  from  Florida,  where  he  is 
rather  actively  engaged  at  the  present 
time,  to  the  effect  that  at  that  time  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  course  which  he  then 
recommended,  but  that  it  is  now  too  late, 
in  his  opinion,  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  asked 
my  informant  if  I  would  be  justified  in 
making  that  statement,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  statement  had  been  made  to 
the  whip  on  the  majority  side,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

M\  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  some  ques¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  one  or  two  points. 

Suppose  the  bill  should  be  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  that 
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committee  should  change  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill — for  example,  the  pro¬ 
visions  dealing  with  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram — and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  in 
order  to  refer  it  again  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  examine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  There  is 
no  end  to  that  kind  of  procedure  if  we 
are  to  adopt  the  narrow  point  of  view 
of  the  Senator  from  California.  If  his 
point  of  view  were  adopted,  would  not 
the  procedure  which  I  have  described  be 
justified  under  such  circumstances? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  placed  his  finger  upon  the 
impossible  situation  which  we  might 
face.  We  might  have  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  bills  before  us.  Then  the  sub¬ 
ject  might  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  we 
would  have  another  bill.  This  bill  is  in 
control  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  is  on  the 
calendar.  It  is*  now  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration.  Any  amendments 
which  any  Senator  may  have  in  mind 
can  be  offered.  Indeed,  the  present 
speaker  expects  to  offer  some  important 
amendments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  one  other 
point  I  should  like  to  raise.  It  is  with 
respect  to  the  amount  authorized  for 
direct  military  aid.  Approximately 
$1,000,000,000  of  that  amount,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  to  be  used  to  make  what  are 
referred  to  as  offshore  procurements, 
namely,  to  purchase  within  European 
countries  whatever  armaments  they  can 
make.  That  has  a  very  important  eco¬ 
nomic  effect,  and  that  effect  is  one  of 
the  motives  for  authorizing  the  appro¬ 
priation.  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  be  able 
to  exercise  as  good  judgment  in  that 
respect  as  would  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Therefore,  when  we  get  down  to 
analyzing  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  it  is 
seen  that  the  bill  is  not  entirely  a  bill 
for  military  purposes,  as  the  Senator 
from  California  seems  to  have  indicated. 
Certainly  some  aspect  of  it,  such  as  the 
point  4  program,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  contri¬ 
bution.  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  namely,  that  in  no  sense  is  this  bill 
to  be  construed  as  purely  a  military 
measure.  It  involves  the  question  of 
international  relationships,  of  which 
subject  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  complete  jurisdiction.  It  has 
augmented  jurisdiction  by  having  been 
authorized  by  the  Senate  to  act  for  it 
when  the  President’s  message  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  one 
further  illustration  I  should  like  to  make. 
Every  treaty  which  comes  before  this 
body  touches  some  aspect  of  our  life, 


such  as  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
arms,  or  some  other  aspect.  If  we  were 
to  accept  the  theory  advanced  today, 
every  treaty  would  have  to  be  referred 
to  two  committees,  or  perhaps  even  more 
committees.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  strikes  me  as  being  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  is  different  from  what  we  call 
a  substantive  law  committee. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Every  matter 
dealing  with  foreign  relations  deals  also 
with  some  aspect  of  our  national  life, 
involving  some  substantive  legislation 
which  is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  committee.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  bill  is  in  essence  a  foreign 
relations  bill  if  there  ever  was  one. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  cerrect.  I  take  exception 
to  one  statement  he  has  made,  from 
which  an  improper  conclusion  might  be 
drawn.  I  refer  to  his  comparison  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  the  judgment  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services.  I  concede  to 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  as  sound  judgment  as  I  concede 
to  any  other  Senators  in  this  body.  I 
do  not  concede  to  them  superior  judg¬ 
ment  in  a  matter  that  is  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  mean 
to  leave  such  an  implication. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  trying  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  matters  es¬ 
sentially  in  political  and  economic  fields 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  military  field 
on  the  other,  not  as  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  in¬ 
formation. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  presented  with  a  motion  on 
behalf,  not  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  but  by  one  of  its  members,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  so  long  as  I  have  been 
connected  with  it  as  a  humble  servant 
of  the  Senate,  has  endeavored  to  do  what 
the  Senate  has  ordered  it  to  do.  We 
have  undertaken  to  bring  whatever  abil¬ 
ity,  intelligence,  and  industry  we  possess 
to  the  solution  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  properly  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

That  being  the  case,  the  Senate  has 
never  yet  within  my  recollection  ever 
turned  down  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  any  important  measure, 
and  it  has  never  turned  it  down  on  any 
minor  matter,  like  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  motion  itself  presupposes  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  superior  knowledge  and  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

What  did  we  do?  In  the  first  place, 
last  year  we  had  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  sit  with 
us.  I  made  no  objection  to  it.  Did  we 


get  any  better  bill  than  we  would  have 
gotten  otherwise?  I  do  not  think  so. 
This  time  we  invited  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearings.  We  had  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  before  us  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
were  present.  We  had  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Lovett,  before  us  when  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  was  present.  We  had  Mr.  Har- 
riman,  the  Administrator  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  before  the  committee  when  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  were  present.  Everything  that 
was  presented  to  the  committee  was 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Commitee.  Did  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  or  any  of  its  members 
ever  come  back  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  discuss  any  par¬ 
ticular  item  in  the  bill?  If  any  member 
did,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  Did  any 
of  them,  either  individually  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  discuss  any  item  of  the  bill 
at  all?  If  anyone  had  come,  he  would 
have  been  courteously  received,  and  his 
testimony  would  have  been  accepted. 
We  would  have  given  every  consideration 
to  any  member  of  that  committee. 

That  did  not  happen,  Mr.  President. 
Now,  after  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  toiled,  expended  great  ef¬ 
fort,  and  devoted  much  work  to  this  bill, 
a  motion  is  made  to  refer  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  hearings  on  this  bill  from  March 
13  to  April  4,  and  thereafter  considered 
it  to  April  30.  The  motion  is  now  made 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  given  10  days  to  supervise  and  over¬ 
rule  and  modify  and  amend  and  debate 
a  measure  the  consideration  of  which 
took  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
from  March  13  to  April  30. 

We  held  executive  sessions,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  did  not  hold  executive  sessions 
because  we  wanted  to  exclude  any  in¬ 
formation  from  our  sessions  to  the  out¬ 
side.  We  held  executive  sessions  in  the 
interest  of  speed,  and  in  the  interest  of 
legislation.  Those  executive  sessions 
were  held  on  April  7,  16,  17,  18,  21,  and 
30. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  evidence 
today  that  some  Senators  at  least  are 
approaching  this  question  from  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  partisan  standpoint.  We  have 
Republican  members  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Only  one  Senator 
withheld  his  vote  by  voting  present. 
Every  other  Republican  Senator  on  the 
committee  voted  to  report  the  bill. 

I  ask  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  “Do  you  want  to 
repudiate  their  votes?  Do  you  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  want  to  cast  a  vote 
which  will  be  construed  in  your  State 
and  in  the  country  generally  as  a  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations?” 

The  bill  was  reported  by  a  vote  of  12 
to  0.  One  Senator  did  not  vote.  Do 
Senators  wish  to  inform  the  country  that 
on  this  important  aid  bill,  the  Mutual 
Security  bill,  which  affects  not  alone  the 
building  up  of  western  Europe,  but  also 
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the  safety  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  has  rejected  the  action 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
repudiated  the  votes  of  the  Republican 
members  of  that  committee,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices? 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  rule  XXV  of  the  Senate 
rules.  That  rule  comes  from  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reorganization  Act,  and  relates  to 
standing  committees. 

Paragraph  1  (c)  of  that  rule  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  13  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  mes¬ 
sages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Common  defense  generally.  I 

Is  anything  said  there  about  foreign 
relations  or  about  the  activities  of  our 
Government  in  foreign  lands?  Not  a 
word. 

Next,  the  rule  provides: 

2.  The  War  Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment  generally. 

3.  The  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally. 

4.  Soldiers’  and  sailors’  homes — 

And  so  forth.  Mr.  President,  not  a 
dollar  proposed  to  be  authorized  by  the 
pending  bill  would  be  authorized  in  con¬ 
nection  with  matters  which  rule  XXV 
says  shall  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Not  a 
dollar  proposed  to  be  authorized  by  the 
bill  would  be  authorized  for  our  domes¬ 
tic  Armed  Forces  or  for  the  Navy.  The 
bill  relates  purely  to  foreign  relations, 
whereas  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  in  relation  to  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  our  own  defense,  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval. 

Mr.  President,  are  two '  committees  to 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  same  subject? 
If  such  a  policy  is  to  be  adopted,  then 
in  the  case  of  practically  every  bill 
called  up  on  this  floor,  some  Senator 
could  find  a  point  on  which  to  base  a 
motion  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  some 
other  committee.  What  good  would 
that  do,  except  to  cause  delay,  confusion, 
uncertainty,  and  misinformation? 

The  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  every  other  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  have  full  opportunity  on 
the  floor — not  in  some  closed  room,  but 
on  the  open  floor  of  the  Senate — to  pro¬ 
pose  any  amendment  or  any  modification 
or  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  au¬ 
thorizations  provided  by  the  pending 
bill.  Anything  provided  in  the  bill  will 
be  open  to  review  by  Senators  on  the 
floor,  not  because  they  are  members  of 
this  committee,  that  committee,  or  the 
other  committee,  but  because  they  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  because  they  will  then  be 
dealing  with  a  subject  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  a  particular  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  at  this 
point,  to  permit  me  to  make  an  observa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  would  call  his 


attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  sub¬ 
ject  listed  in  paragraph  I  (c)  of  rule 
XXV  as  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
common  defense  generally. 

Furthermore,  section  101  of  title  I  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  refers  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
and  the  United  States  is  paying  a  great 
portion  of  the  burden  in  connection  with 
that  Organization. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  was  attempting  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  superiority  of  judgment  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort;  but  I  believe  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  endeavoring  to  put  together,  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  one  place,  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  common  defense. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  agree  with  some  Senators  who  take 
the  position  that  this  entire  problem  is 
one  of  dollars  and  cents  and  mathe¬ 
matics  and  statistics.  Great  principles 
are  involved.  The  mutual  security  pact 
is  not  based  on  dollars,  but  it  is  based  on 
the  great  questions  of  liberty,  freedom, 
and  the  individual  rights  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  that  are  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Heart  beats,  noble  thoughts,  and  high 
conceptions  cannot  be  considered  in  or 
reduced  to  terms  of  dollers.  Something 
more  than  the  ring  of  a  dollar  is  involved 
in  these  matters. 

They  should  not  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  alone  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dollars.  The  Senate  is  taking  legislative 
action  in  regard  to  great  questions  which 
affect  the  people  of  the  world. 

Some  committee  that  is  jealous  or 
that  believes  it  should  have  superiority 
of  wisdom,  seeks  to  intrude  itself  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  committee, 
although  the  Senate  itself  has  voted  to 
have  this  matter  referred  to  the  latter 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  serve  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  not 
saying  that  we  should  settle  this  question- 
The  question  has  already  been  settled 
by  the  Senate  itself.  At  the  time  when 
the  President’s  message  was  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  if  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  chal¬ 
lenged  that  reference,  that  committee 
could  then  have  submitted  a  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  instead  of  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  However,  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  waited 
and  delayed,  just  as  the  action  now  pro¬ 
posed  would  result  in  delaying  action  on 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  view 
of  some  persons,  all  appropriation  bills 
should  be  referred  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  because  every  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  deals  with  money,  with 
financial  outlays,  with  expenditures. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  view  of  some, 
all  appropriation  bills  should  be  referred 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tee,  not  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  does 
not  deal  at  all  with  our  military  and 
naval  programs.  Some  Senators  have 
spoken  about  an  Item  of  the  pending  bill 
which  authorizes  an  expenditure  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  military  arms.  Mr-. 
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President,  Congress  has  authorized  ap¬ 
propriations'  of  more  than  $50,000,000,- 
000  for  our  military  defenses  here  at 
home.  Yet  some  Senators  would  have 
the  Senate  believe  that  the  rather  small 
military  arms  authorization  item  carried 
in  this  bill  for  mutual  security  should 
outweigh  all  other  considerations  and 
should  result  in  the  reference  of  the  bill 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  so  anxious  and 
willing  to  toil  and  study  with  the  de¬ 
fense  bill  of  over  $50,000,000,000  and 
with  the  organization  of  the  Army,  the 
organization  of  the  Navy,  and  all  other 
matters  relating  to  those  services,  it 
should  have  enough  to  do  without 
spreading  its  wings,  not  only  all  over  the 
United  States  but  also  over  foreign 
countries  and  taking  over  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  foreign  relations  which  rightly 
rests  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  the 
Senator  from  California  complained 
about  what  was  happening  in  Korea  and 
how  our  planes  in  Korea  were  inferior 
and  were  outnumbered;  and  he  made 
other  complaints  about  happenings  in 
Korea.  Those  matters  are  certainly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Therefore,  why 
does  not  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
correct  the  situations  complained  of,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  not  to  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  country.  Their  only  rela¬ 
tionship  to  foreign  affairs  arises  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  in  Korea  we  are 
fighting  some  foreigners.  However,  if 
we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
planes  in  Korea,  if  we  do  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  for  our  planes  in  Korea, 
if  we  do  not  have  proper  support  for 
those  planes,  let  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  provide  for  those  things. 
If  that  committee  has  been  as  derelict 
in  performing  its  duty  in  respect  to  Ko¬ 
rea  as  it  has  been  in  its  effort  to  take 
over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  that  is  its  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Texas  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
when  question  is  raised  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  by 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  asking  our  responsible  military 
authorities  why  our  Air  Force  is  flying 
obsolete  or  obsolescent  planes  in  Korea, 
against  the  Communists,  one  answer 
which  constantly  is  made  is  that  with 
our  productive  capacity  we  cannot  take 
care  of  the  requirements  for  Europe  and 
at  the  same  time  take  care  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  Americans  who  are 
fighting  in  Korea?  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  made  the  motion 
to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  so  that  we  can  obtain  some 
integration  of  our  defense  activities. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  pertaining  to  our  defense  activities 
already  is  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  so  the  argument  now  made 
is  only  a  pretext.  I  do  not  know  what 
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the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
but  evidently  what  they  told  them  did 
not  influence  the  committee  sufficiently 
to  make  it  provide  more  planes  or  bet¬ 
ter  planes.  I  am  in  favor  of  more  planes 
and  better  planes.  I  want  the  United 
States  to  send  to  Korea  a  superb  and 
superior  Air  Force  which  will  bring  us 
victory  and  will  result  in  bringing  our 
boys  home.  However,  that  will  not  be 
done  by  quarreling  within  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  There  is  the  weak 
spot,  if  there  is  any.  That  is  where  the 
fault  lies,  if  there  be  fault. 

Mr.  President,  after  all,  what  is  wrong 
with  this  bill?  What  fault  has  been 
found  with  it  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Sei’vices  Committee  who  are  presently 
supporting  the  pending  motion?  Do 
they  think  the  amount  it  authorizes  is 
too  large?  Do  they  want  to  cut  down 
the  support  program  for  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  We  are  undertaking  to  build 
a  rampart  which  cannot  be  infiltrated  by 
vicious  and  hostile  and  evil  influences 
from  Communist  countries?  Do  they 
want  to  abstain  from  giving  money  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  protective  wall 
in  Western  Europe,  through  which  no 
arm,  no  sword,  and  no  spear  in  a  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  or  a  Communist  at¬ 
tack  could  pass  to  destroy  the  liberty  and 
democracy  of  Western  Europe?  Do 
they  want  that  effort  to  fail,  and  then 
to  have  laid  open  to  attack  the  de¬ 
mocracy  and  security  of  the  Western 
World?  No,  Mr.  President;  I  do  not 
think  so.  If  there  be  anything  wrong 
with  the  bill,  it  can  be  corrected  through 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  here,  or  they  ought  to  be 
here ;  and,  when  the  bill  is  taken  up  sec¬ 
tion  by  section,  let  them  offer  amend¬ 
ments.  Let  such  amendments  stand  the 
test  of  debate  upon  this  floor;  let  them 
stand  the  test  of  current  and  accurate 
information  and  discussion.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that.  If  Senators  want  to 
attack  the  entire  bill,  they  could  do  that 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  fact, 
they  could  do  it  much  better  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  than  in  a  private  com¬ 
mittee  room.  Let  them  proceed  if  they 
want  to  deny  all  help  in  behalf  of  mu¬ 
tual  security;  but  what  they  would  ac¬ 
complish,  Mr.  President,  if  this  motion 
were  adopted,  would  be  delay  and  still 
more  delay.  I  do  not  want  more  delay. 
We  must  pass  imperative  legislation;  we 
must  enact  pressing  measures  in  order 
that  Congress  may  be  able  to  adjourn 
so  that  Senators  may  attend  the  national 
conventions  which  will  be  "held  in  July* 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  has  given  this  measure 
every  possible  consideration.  We  not 
only  considered  the  bill  in  its  over-all 
respects  and  heard  leading  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Director  of  Mutual  Security 
testify  concerning  it,  but  we  then  con¬ 
sidered  it  in  detail.  Amendments  were 
offered,  discussions  were  had.  We  voted 
on  all  controversial  questions.  We  cut 
the  authorization  $1,000,000,000.  There 
had  been  a  loud  cry  that  the  amount 
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authorized  should  be  reduced.  We  re¬ 
duced  it  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,000. 
The  bill,  so  reduced,  has  been  approved, 
even  by  such  conservative  members  of 
the  committee  as  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  and 
other  Senators.  It  is  not  an  extrava¬ 
gant  measure.  It  has  been  carefully 
considered.  One  provision  has  been 
dovetailed  with  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  regard  it  as  a 
gi-eat  misfortune  if  the  Senate,  reflecting 
upon  its  own  authoi'ity,  reflecting  upon 
what  it  has  already  done,  and  reflecting 
upon  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  with  all  the  toil,  labor,  and  anguish 
it  has  undergone  in  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  shuld  now  refer  it  to  an¬ 
other  committee. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  some  of  the 
matters  within  the  normal  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  which  the  Committee  has  under¬ 
taken  to  deal?  Among  other  matters  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  bill — and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Ai’kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
will  pay  heed — is  technical  cooperation, 
known  as  Point  4.  That  subject  has  al¬ 
ways  been  before  the  Commitee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  Is  it  desired  now  to  re¬ 
move  it  from  consideration  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  send  it 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

The  former  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  ECA,  was  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  That  program  is 
no  longer  in  operation,  though  there  are 
certain  kindred  activities  which  must 
receive  attention.  Matters  affecting  the 
Institute  of  American  Affairs,  and  deal¬ 
ing  principally  with  Central  and  South 
American  counti’ies,  have  always  been 
handled  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  That  subject  is  included  in 
the  pending  bill.  Do  Senators  desire  to 
send  that  to  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee? 

Matters  connected  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Refugee  Organization  and  the 
Palestine  Refugee  legislation  have  always 
been  considered  to  be  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  what  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  be,  assuming  that  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  for  pui’poses  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  were  to  eliminate,  or  practically 
eliminate  the  Point  4  program.  Would 
not  the  Senator,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  be  com¬ 
pelled  then  to  ask  that  the  matter  be 
referred  again  to  his  committee  for 
reconsideration? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  see  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  This  would 
be  my  view  of  the  situation ;  We  have  this 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  If 
the  bill  were  refei’red  to  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  that  committee  woxxld  be 
expected  to  report  another  bill.  In  that 
event,  instead  of  having  one  bill,  we 
should  have  two.  I  assume  that  the 
Chair  would  then  have  to  determine 
which  bill  would  be  considered  first. 


Amendments  would  be  in  order,  of  course, 
during  the  consideration  of  either  of  the 
bills. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  hear  the 
first  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KnowlandL  Is  it 
contemplated  that  the  pending  bill 
would  remain  on  the  calendar,  and  that 
another  bill  would  be  reported,  resulting 
in  our  having  two  bills  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  may  say  my 
understanding  is  that  the  Senator  from 
California — if  he  is  listening — wants  to 
refer  this  entire  bill,  including  every 
part  of  it,  to  the  Ai'med  Services  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  But  I  did  express  my  personal 
opinion  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  direct 
its  attention  to  the  military  aspects  of 
the  bill,  those  aspects  which  have  a  very 
direct  beai'ing  upon  the  American  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  for  the  American  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No;  but  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,700,000,000  of  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized,  or  70  percent  of  it,  could  very 
well  come  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy,  and  have 
a  deterrent  effect  upon  them. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  up  to  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  a  moment.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  California  admits 
and  acknowledges  that,  of  all  the  money 
authorized  by  this  bill,  there  is  not  $1 
for  the  United  Stages  Army,  there  is  not 
$1  for  the  Navy,  there  is  not  $1  for  the 
Air  Force  yet  the  Senator  claims  that 
the  bill  should  be  refei’red  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  fi’om  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Surely  the  Sena¬ 
tor  does  not  want  to  misrepresent  my 
position.  I  made  it  very  clear,  I  believe, 
that  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re¬ 
lates  to  military  aspects.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  the  amount  of  money  involved 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  our  own 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  a  vei’y 
close  and  cooi’dinated  manner.  Thei-e- 
fore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  talk  about  the  common  defense, 
which  is  what  we  have  been  talking 
about,  in  connection  with  the  arms  im¬ 
plementation  legislation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  pointed  out  that  $4,000,000,000 
is  to  go  to  foreign  nations.  Is  that  ours? 
Does  it  go  to  our  ai’med  services,  to  our 
Navy,  to  our  Air  Force?  No;  It  goes  to 
Europe.  Is  not  Europe  foreign?  I  have 
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always  regarded  it  as  being  foreign. 
Therefore,  the  entire  subject  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
section  8  on  page  11  of  the  bill.  He  says 
it  does  not  affect  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces.  I  suggest  to  him  that 
that  section  gives  the  opportunity  of 
buying  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  excess  equipment  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,200,000,000;  so  that  it  does 
directly  affect  our  armed  services. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Anything  that  af¬ 
fects  the  United  States  in  its  dealings 
with  foreign  governments  with  reference 
to  any  kind  of  aid,  if  it  is  only  a  dollar, 
means  that  we  shall  not  have  as  many 
dollars  at  home  to  spend  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  If  wheat  is  involved,  it  means 
that  we  shall  not  have  as  much  wheat 
at  home  after  we  send  some  of  it  to  India 
or  China.  The  Senator  from  California 
admits  that  there  is  not  a  dollar  in  the 
bill  for  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force,  but  he  wants  to  have  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  take  over  and 
control  the  bill. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  if  the  bill  was  ever  introduced? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No ;  it  was  reported 
as  an  original  committee  bill. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  All  the  committee 
had  before  it  was  a  message  from  the 
President,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  but  there  was 
a  draft  bill  attached  to  the  message. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  If  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  had  wanted  to  expedite 
the  work  of  the  Senate,  it  could  have 
held  hearings  on  the  part  of  the  message 
over  which  it  felt  it  had  jurisdiction,  or 
it  could  itself  have  introduced  a  bill. 
But,  no;  it  waited,  although  we  were 
anxious  to  proceed  rapidly  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  session,  until  after  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  had  completed 
its  work  and  reported  a  bill  to  make  a 
motion  to  refer,  a  motion  which,  if 
agreed  to,  involves  going  back  over  the 
whole  subject  again. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  correct. 

I  was  mentioning  a  while  ago,  Mr. 
President,  the  different  subjects  over 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  had  jurisdiction.  They  include 
the  Palestine  refugee  situation;  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  fund ;  exchange  of  persons,  known 
as  the  Fulbright  program;  the  Korean 
Aid  Act;  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  All 
these  questions  which  relate  to  foreign 
relations  have  been  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  have  been  acted  on  by  that 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  involved 
an  authorization  to  purchase  arms  with 


the  money  provided  under  the  bill;  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  the 
impression  which  may  have  been  created 
that  the  bill  provides  for  the  direct  sup¬ 
plying  of  funds  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
this  country  is  not  accurate.  It  merely 
gives  permission  and  authority  to  pur¬ 
chase  excess  armament,  if  it  is  available, 
under  a  certain  formula,  and  it  will  be 
paid  for  under  the  authorization  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  entirely 
correct.  I  was  trying  to  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  though  he  says 
the  bill  does  not  affect  our  armed  serv¬ 
ices  at  all,  it  does  make  it  possible  to 
send  equipment  now  in  the  possession  of 
our  armed  services  to  the  armed  services 
of  other  nations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  practically  every  bill  that 
comes  before  us  impinges  upon  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  one  or  more  committees.  We 
can  find  overlapping  jurisdiction  in  al¬ 
most  all  bills.  Questions  dealing  with 
the  Defense  Production  Act  go  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  It  is 
certainly  important,  in  some  of  its  as¬ 
pects,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices.  The  central  question  is.  What  is  the 
overriding  signification  of  the  bill?  Is  it 
more  a  foreign  policy  matter  or  is  it  a 
matter  affecting  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  ?  It  is  a  foreign  relations  measure. 

Mi-.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  not  for 
one  moment  state  to  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  that  it  is  an  armed  services 
matter  alone.  Last  year  a  similar  ques¬ 
tion  was  heard  by  both  committees. 
What  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that  last 
Friday  morning  I  listened  to  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  This  morning  I  listened  to  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  difficulty  today  is  in  get¬ 
ting  sufficient  equipment  for  our  armed 
services.  The  pending  bill  permits  the 
production  of  more  equipment,  which  will 
not  go  to  our  Armed  Forces  but  to  our 
friends  abroad.  That  may  be  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  situation,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  helpful  to  look  over  the 
whole  field  without  going  into  details. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  looked  into  the  whole 
field.  We  spent  from  March  18  to  April 
4,  in  addition  to  approximately  12  days 
of  executive  hearings.  What  does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  think  we 
were  looking  at?  We  were  looking  at  the 
over-all  picture.  We  were  not  simply 
twiddling  our  thumbs.  We  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  whole  subject.  Anything 
we  do  by  way  of  giving  aid  to  Europe 
has  an  effect  on  us.  If  we  appropriate 
only  50  cents  for  Europe  it  has  a  reac¬ 
tion  here;  infinitesimal,  I  admit,  but  it 
illustrates  my  point.  Anything  we  do 
in  regard  to'foreign  relations  has  a  reac¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States.  It  can¬ 
not  be  avoided.  I  do  not  want  to  avoid 
it.  I  want  to  meet  my  duties  as  I  see 
them. 


May  5 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services.  I  have  some 
doubt  that  if  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  were  present  he 
would  vote  against  recommitting  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It 
is  my  impression  that  if  the  Chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  were 
here  he  would  desire  to  look  at  the  bill, 
and  I  believe  it  is  very  likely  that  he 
would  support  the  motion,  inasmuch  as 
members  of  his  committee  would  like  to 
study  the  matter. 

I  have  always  though  we  should  re¬ 
duce  the  enormous  expenditures  for  for¬ 
eign  aid.  It  is  my  information  that  this 
particular  bill,  for  example,  involves 
more  money  than  we  have  spent  for  flood 
control,  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  for  the  production  of 
power  in  this  country  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Nation.  Here  is  an  item  of 
$6,900,000,000  to  be  expended  at  a  time 
when  our  funds  are  limited.  The  tax¬ 
payers  today  are  paying  to  the  very  limit 
of  their  ability,  and  we  must  now  judge, 
in  defending  this  country,  how  much  of 
various  things  we  can  afford.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  at  this  time 
investigating  the  question  of  aircraft 
procurement  for  this  Nation.  We  find 
that  we  are  sadly  lacking  in  the  planes 
we  need  for  a  strategic  air  force,  both 
to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  event  we  are 
attacked,  and  to  defend  the  Nation  with 
aircraft  to  intercept  hostile  planes. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee, 
which  I  was  privileged  to  hear  in  part, 
pretty  well  convinced  me  that  until  we 
have  a  strategic  air  arm  able  to  strike 
enemy  targets  effectively,  which  can  be 
called  upon  to  retaliate  in  the  event  we 
are  attacked,  until  we  have  an  air  arm 
effectively  able  to  defend  this  Nation,  the 
expenditures  we  make  for  other  services, 
and  the  expenditures  we  make  for  for¬ 
eign  aid,  should  be  token  expenditures. 
The  ability  of  this  Nation  to  defend  itself 
from  atomic  attack,  and  to  repel  any 
such  attack  made  upon  us,  should  be  of 
first  importance  in  all  our  expenditures 
for  defense. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  foreign 
aid  is  involved,  but  I  believe  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  will  agree  that  the 
only  reason  why  we  would  be  willing 
vote  for  $6,900,000,00  in  1  year  for  aid 
to  foreign  nations  would  be  that  it  would 
directly  contribute  to  our  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves  as  a  Nation. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  per¬ 
haps  the  Armed  Services  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  it  has  superior  knowledge  of  what 
should  be  done,  in  so  far  as  foreign  aid 
is  concerned.  I  do  not  claim  that  to 
be  the  case  at  all.  However,  I  believe 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  might  have 
superior  knowledge  of  how  the  best  re¬ 
sults  could  be  accomplished  for  the 
money  spent  in  defending  our  Nation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  take  a 
look  to  see  how  much  money  this  Na¬ 
tion  can  afford  to  spend  to  acquire  new 
aircraft,  such  as  jet  bombers  and  jet 
fighter  planes,  in  which  we  are  sadly 
deficient,  and  make  it  possible  to  utilize 
atomic  warfare,  before  we  make  the  pro- 
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posed  enormous  expenditures  for  foreign 
aid. 

I  realize  that  at  a  later  time  there 
will  be  appropriation  bills  for  such  items 
before  the  Senate,  but  in  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  how  much  should  be  spent  for  va¬ 
rious  items  and  programs,  it  seems  to 
me  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
should  have  some  idea  of  what  is  being 
done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
contention  that  we  are  short  of  airplanes 
because  of  a  lack  of  appropriations  voted 
by  Congress? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  know  that  Congress  re¬ 
fused  to  go  along  with  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  2  years  ago.  He  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  support  at  that  time. 
As  I  understand,  most  of  his  support 
came  from  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Perhaps  we  would 
be  better  equipped  with  airplanes  today 
if  the  appropriations  he  sought  had  been 
voted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  is  it  the 
Senator’s  contention  that  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  have  as  many  airplanes 
as  he  says  we  need  is  that  there  has  not 
been  a  sufficient  appropriation  of 
money? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  had  been  striving 
in  the  last  4  or  5  years  to  produce  more 
aircraft,  we  would  have  more  today. 
That  goes  without  any  further  argu¬ 
ment.  We  have  not  had  the  production 
in  the  last  3  years  to  enable  us  to  have 
today  the  effective  air  program  which 
we  should  have. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  say  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  beating  down  efforts  to  reduce 
economic  aid  to  Europe.  If  Congress  had 
not  been  beating  off  proposals  to  give  us 
a  70-group  or  larger  air  force,  our  air 
force  would  have  been  better  able  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Nation  today,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  solution  to  the  problems 
that  confront  us  today  is  military,  does 
he? 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  entirely,  no. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  primarily? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  ability  to  defend  this 
Nation  is  primarily  a  military  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  solution, 
in  the  Senator’s  opinion,  is  to  be  sought 
through  military  means? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  categorically  in  one  word. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  the  Senator 
can  take  two  words. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  take  a  few  more 
than  that  in  my  own  time,  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  can  address  himself  to 
the  question  in  his  time. 

I  would  say  that  primarily  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  with  foreign  aid, 
as  I  understand,  is  to  develop  the  ability 
of  this  Nation  to  defend  itself.  The 
whole  defense  program  is  intended  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
Nation.  Many  of  us  have  voted  for  ap¬ 
propriations  and  expenditures  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  based  upon  just  such  an  assump¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  we  were  going  to  be 
able  to  make  it  more  possible  to  protect 
ourselves. 


Let  us  look  at  the  program.  An  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $6,900,000,000  is  proposed. 
Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  it, 
including  the  committee  which  studied 
it,  knows  that  if  the  Soviet  Army  should 
move  tomorrow,  all  this  money  would  be 
lost,  because  it  would  not  prevent  the 
Soviet  army  from  overrunning  Europe. 
We  believe  that  by  building  up  our  re¬ 
sources  over  a  period  of  time,  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  sufficient  strength  in 
Europe  to  enable  the  countries  there  to 
defend  themselves. 

What  is  the  major  factor  that  prevents 
the  Soviet  Union  from  moving  at  this 
time?  It  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  substantially  su¬ 
perior  in  atomic  weapons,  and  has  an  Air 
Force  that  will  enable  us  to  break 
through  with  atomic  weapons.  What 
will  keep  the  Soviet  Union  from  moving 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years?  Pri¬ 
marily  American  atomic  warfare  and  an 
American  Air  Force.  These  should  have 
first  priority. 

In  arriving  at  correct  judgments  in 
these  matters  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  made  a  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
it  thoroughly,  and  would  be  well  qualified 
and  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
pass  on  proposed  legislation. 

There  is  one  other  item.  Some  people 
prefer  that  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  not  look  at  this  bill.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  Members  of  the  Senate:  I 
am  thinking  about  peopple  interested  in 
obtaining  large  appropriations  for 
Europe.  Those  people  have  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  and  to  con¬ 
vince  members  of  the  Committeee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  this  matter  was 
j ustified.  It  has  been  my  impression  that 
they  have  not  had  as  much  success  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  is  not 
presently  here,  being  engaged  at  this 
time  in  a  contest  in  the  State  of  Florida 
with  another  member  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  who  has  had  almost  3 
months’  leave  in  proposing  his  candidacy 
to  the  Nation. 

Nevertheless  we  have  as  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  that  committee  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  .  The  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
be  a  most  appropriate  Senator  to  preside 
as  temporary  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  because,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  made  a 
more  thorough  study  in  his  effort  to  find 
where  proper  economies  can  be  effected 
than  has  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  involved  here  a 
question  of  how  much  we  can  strip  our 
defenses  for  the  defense  of  Europe.  I 
understand  this  bill  provides  that  excess 
arms  would  be  sold  to  foreign  countries. 
That  immediately  raises  the  question  as 
to  how  the  Army  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  manage  to  work  out  a  program 
so  that  Europe  can  have  modern  equip¬ 
ment  taken  from  the  American  arsenal. 
It  can  be  done  only  by  declaring  it  excess. 
I  suppose  that  means  they  might  go  so 
far  as  to  declare  jet  aircraft  excess,  and 
then,  even  though  useful  here,  they  could 


be  shipped  to  Europe.  Various  other 
equipment  of  that  sort  is  involved. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  see  just  what  kind  of  de¬ 
fense  equipment  is  going  to  be  declared 
excess,  because  I  am  of  the  opinion  that, 
insofar  as  the  Air  Force  is  concerned,  if 
anything  that  is  taken  from  this  Nation 
to  be  sent  to  Europe  would  be-  useful 
there,  it  would  be  useful  here. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  Senator  from 
California  in  feeling  that  before  this 
matter  is  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  look  into 
it.  I  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the  day 
General  Gruenther  appeared.  I  would 
have  been  interested  in  attending.  How¬ 
ever,  a  member  of  the  committee  senior 
to  me  advised  me  that  the  same  testi¬ 
mony  was  going  to  be  presented  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  that 
therefore  it  might  be  wise  to  wait  until 
General  Gruenther  appeared  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  General 
Gruenther  did  so  appear.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  other  witnesses  were 
going  to  appear  before  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee.  Therefore,  desiring  the 
opportunity  to  examine  some  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  and  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  this  legislation,  in  order,  perhaps, 
to  offer  proper  amendments  to  it,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  sup¬ 
port  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Senate,  in  voting  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  to  realize  what  it  is  acting  upon. 
Senators  who  favor  the  motion  will  vote 
to  reject  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  to 
affront,  and  almost  to  insult,  that  com¬ 
mittee,  to  which  this  subject  was  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  Senate.  At  the  time  the 
President’s  message  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  no  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  to  refer  it  to  any  other 
committee. 

Senators  who  vote  for  the  pending 
motion  will  be  voting  against  acting  upon 
the  bill  which  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  none.  Why  should 
Senators  wish  to  do  that?  Is  it  because 
they  wish  to  make  speeches?  They  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  make  speeches, 
and  they  will  have  further  opportunity 
to  make  speeches  when  the  bill  is  taken 
up  formally  in  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
bridle  on  debate  in  the  Senate.  Senators 
can  discuss  the  bill  as  long  as  they  desire. 
If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  it,  let 
us  bring  it  out  into  the  open,  where  we 
can  see  it.  Let  us  not  rely  on  generali¬ 
ties,  and  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  ought  to 
look  into  the  subject.  According  to  its 
own  statement,  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  has  not  been  looking  into  the 
question  of  aircraft,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
and  as  was  pointed  out  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land]. 

If  the  Senate  votes  to  adopt  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  California,  it 
will  be  setting  a  precedent  whereby,  with 
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respect  to  any  bill  which  comes  before 
the  Senate,  any  Senator  who  can  find 
some  little  pretext,  some  little  loophole, 
can  make  a  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to 
some  other  committee. 

Does  such  procedure  contribute  to  the 
orderly  operations  of  the  Senate?  Does 
it  contribute  to  the  prompt  disposition 
of  the  business  of  the  Senate?  On  the 
other  hand,  it  contributes  to  delay,  to 
speculation,  and  to  quarrels  and  quib¬ 
bles,  even  within  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  itself.  No  one  expects  the  bill 
to  be  reported  back  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  untouched.  It  will 
be  daubed  up  in  some  way  if  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  committee.  If  that  were 
not  the  intention,  the  proponents  of  the 
motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  that  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  be  so  strenuous  in  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  see  delay  in 
connection  with  this  measure.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  What  we  do 
here  today  will  be  reflected  in  every 
chancellory  in  every  great  country  in 
Europe.  It  will  be  said,  “The  United 
States  is  not  going  to  carry  out  its 
NATO  obligation.  The  United  States  is 
not  going  to  follow  up  and  aid  Western 
Germany  to  become  a  part  of  Western 
Europe.  The  United  States  is  not  going 
to  follow  up  in  aiding  Western  Europe 
to  build  up  a  rampart  against  the  wild 
waves  of  communism  which  will  break 
against  it.  The  United  States  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  aid  in  building  up  a  great  fortress 
which  no  totalitarian  army  can  pierce, 
and  no  totalitarian  armed  force  can 
seriously  endanger.” 

Do  we  want  that  to  happen?  It  is 
going  to  happen  if  we  vote  to  refer  this 
bill  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Senate  will  not  commit  such  a  tragic  and 
grievous  error. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  interest  in  the  jurisdictional  ques¬ 
tions  which  arise  as  between  the  two 
committees.  Both  committees  are 
manned  by  men  as  able,  patriotic,  and 
conscientious  as  any  I  have  ever  known. 
But  while  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
jurisdictional  question,  I  am  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  entire  issue  of  mutual- 
security  legislation.  As  Senators  know, 
I  have  long  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
mutual-security  assistance.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  world  tragedy  and  a  tragedy 
for  our  own  country  if  we  should  fail  to 
take  action  promptly. 

The  motion  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California,  if  adopted,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  much  delay.  There 
could  be  no  report  from  the  committee 
in  less  than  2  or  3  weeks.  Two  weeks,  I 
believe,  is  the  time  mentioned  in  the  mo¬ 
tion.  Thereafter,  of  course,  any  changes 
made  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee — and  inevitably  there  would  be 
changes — would  have  to  be  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
further  consideration. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  claims 
jurisdiction  because  of  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  proposed  appropriation  to 
be  devoted  to  military  purposes.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  Senate  may  claim 
similar  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  cer¬ 


tain  items  and  certain  titles  involved  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  believe  the  world  would  be  in  a 
turmoil.  Our  allies  would  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  good  faith  and  good  will 
of  the  United  States  to  help  them  and, 
incidentally,  help  ourselves.  I  believe 
that  the  effect  would  be  tragic  in  its  im¬ 
plications.  I  believe  that  the  effect 
would  be  one  which  we  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  overcome. 

When  the  bill  is  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  amendments  can  be  of¬ 
fered.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  pointed  out, 
such  amendments  might  cut  half  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  or  a  billion  dollars,  or  more, 
from  the  bill  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  might 
increase  the  amount.  Today  I  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment  restoring  the  full 
amount  which  has  been  requested  for 
foreign  assistance.  I  hope  that  that 
restoration  amendment  will  be  careful¬ 
ly  considered  and  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  the  money 
which  has  been  asked  for  is  vitally  nec¬ 
essary,  and  means  much  to  the  success 
of  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  and  secur¬ 
ity  to  our  country  and  to  the  entire 
world.  I  believe  that  adoption  of  the 
motion  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  to  refer  the  bill  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would 
inevitably  confuse  the  thinking  of  the 
Senate.  It  would  inevitably  confuse  the 
thinking  of  the  entire  American  people, 
and  would  bring  discouragement,  loss  of 
hope,  and  loss  of  confidence  to  the  en¬ 
tire  world. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  against 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  it  will 
be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  it  to  the  Senate  on  or  be¬ 
fore  May  15,  1952.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hendrickson 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Benton 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Butler,  Md. 

Hoey 

Neely 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Humphrey 

Nixon 

Cain 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Case 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Connally 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Dirksen 

Knowland 

Seaton 

Douglas 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Duff 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Long 

Smith,  N.  0. 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Ecton 

Malone 

Taft 

Ellender 

Maybank 

Thye 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Tobey 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Watkins 

Frear 

McClellan 

Welker 

Fulbright 

McFarland 

Wiley 

George 

McMahon 

William* 

Gillette 

Millikin 

Young 

Green 

Monroney 

Hayden 

Moody 

May  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  on  this  motion  a  vote  “yea” 
will  be  a  vote  simply  to  refer  the  bill  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  report  the  bill  not  later 
than  the  15th  of  May,  with  any  sugges¬ 
tions  which  it  may  have  to  make  in  the 
form  of  proposed  amendments;  and  the 
bill  which  will  then  be  before  the  Senate 
will  be  the  bill  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mi*.  Russell]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  "Wyoming  [Mr.  Hunt]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
and  Mr.  McKellar],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Underwood]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  announce  further  that  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr. 
Bricker],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Brewster]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
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Maine  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 40 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Ives 

Schoeppel 

Butler,  Md. 

Jenner  . 

Seaton 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  Maine 

Cain 

Kem 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Case 

Knowland 

Stennis 

Cordon 

Langer 

Taft 

Dirksen 

Long 

Thye 

Duff 

Malone 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Welker 

Ecton 

Millikin 

Williams 

Ferguson 

Morse 

Young 

Flanders 

Mundt 

Hendrickson 

Nixon 

NAYS— 33 

Benton 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Clements 

Hennings 

Monroney 

Connally 

Hoey 

Moody 

Douglas 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Eastland 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Ellender 

Lehman 

O'Conor 

Frear 

Magnuson 

O’Mahoney 

Fulbright 

Maybank 

F.obertson 

George 

McCarran 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Tobey 

Green 

McFarland 

Wiley 

NOT  VOTING— 

23 

Anderson 

Hill 

Martin 

Brewster 

Holland 

McKellar 

Brlcker 

Hunt 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Capehart 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Kilgore 

Underwood 

Chavez 

Lodge 

So  Mr.  Knowland’s  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  instructions,  wa^ 
agreed  to 

Mr.  MCFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  thd 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  1310,  whicl 
is  Calendar  No.  1155. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  a  motion  to  reconsider 
be  in  order  following  action  upon  tha 
motion  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  desire  to  preclude  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  if  the  Senator  desires 
to  make  such  a  motion.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  are  proceeding  to  othetf 
legislation. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Let  us  first  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  tha 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  may  have: 
the  floor  immediately  following  the  dis¬ 
position  of  that  matter,  I  withdraw  my 
motion  temporarily. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
my  motion  to  refer  Senate  bill  3086  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  California  to 
reconsider. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  very  unusual  for  me  to  be  unwilling 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  and  so,  of  course,  in  this 
instance  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  so. 
That  is  why  I  yielded  for  the  motions 
to  reconsider  and  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 
However,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that,  by  this 
vote  to  refer  Senate  bill  3086  to  another 
committee  than  that  which  reported  it 
they  have  probably  delayed  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  by  at  least  3  weeks — not 
less  than  3  weeks.  That  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona;  he  can 
remain  here  as  long  as  any  other  Sen¬ 
ator.  But  the  responsibility  for  the  de¬ 
lay  must  be  upon  those  who  voted  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  not  upon  me. 

TKe  Erf  Pft&HlWl1.  '  boes  "the 

Senator  from  Arizona  renew  his  mo- 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
enate  bill  1310? 


HLFARE  OF  COAL  MINERS 

Mr.  ^JcFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tbtat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  1310,  which 
is  Calendar  -No.  1155. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1310)  amending  Public  Law  49,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  providing  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  coal  miners, ^nd  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDI 
tion  is  on  the  motion  of  tl* 

Arizona. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL. 
before  the  vote  is  taken,  will*  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  the' Sena¬ 
tor’s  understanding  that,  if  the’  Senate 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  p'f  Senate 
bill  1310,  it  will  continue  its  consider^ 
tion  when  the  mutual  security  bill  is,, 
reported  from  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  and  is  placed  on  Gie  calendar, 
or  will  the  mutual  security  bill  be  placed 
ahead  of  this  bill  and  any  other  bill 
which  may  be  on  the  calendar  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  /  We  shall  have  to 
meet  that  situation  when  it  arises.  We 
‘do  not  know  what  wfll  be  on  the  calendar 
at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senate  may  do.  The  Senate  might  want 
to  refer  the  mutual  security  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
when  it  comfes  back  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  A  number  of  com¬ 
mittees  may  desire  to  consider  that 
measure.  /I  do  not  intend  to  commit 
myself. 

Mr.  I^TAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

MAYBANK.  I  certainly  want  no 
misunderstanding.  I  have  had  numerous 
requests  to  report  the  control  bill  and 
ie  housing  bill.  The  control  bill,  par¬ 
ticularly,  is  for  the  good  of  all  the  people 


IT.  The  ques-/ 
i  Senator  from 

M\  President, 
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of  America,  since  it  is  designed  to  stop 
inflation.  I  certainly  want  no  under¬ 
standing  that  if  it  should  be  pending 
when  the  mutual  security  bill  is  Again 
reported,  the  control  bill  would  be  laid 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
mutual  security  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  bill  1310,  which  has  been  read 
by  its  title. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Pq&lic  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  act  of  May  7,  1941  (55  Stat.  177; 
30  U.  S.  C.,  1946  edition,  secs.  4f-4o) ,  isjiereby 
amended  as  follows/ 

At  the  end  of  section  5  add  the  following: 

“Any  owner,  lessee,  agent,  manager,  super¬ 
intendent,  or  othfer  person  who  willfully  fails 
or  refuses  to  furnish  complete  and  correct 
information  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con¬ 
viction,  shall’’ be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  60, 'days,  or  both.” 

Following  section  6  (f)  thereof,  add  sec¬ 
tions  6  (g),  6  (h),  6  (i),  and  6  (J)  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“tg)/The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate 
and  from  time  to  time  revise  such  regula¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  establish 
safety  standards  and  requirements  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  operation  of  coal  mines,  the 
products  of  which  regularly  enter  commerce 
or  the  operations  of  which  substantially  af¬ 
fect  commerce.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
designed  to  eliminate  or  ameliorate,  so  far  as 
practicable,  unsafe  or  unhealthful  conditions 
or  practices  in  such  mines  which  result  in 
explosions,  cave-ins,  inundations,  suffocation 
of  miners,  accidents,  and  occupational  and 
other  diseases. 

“Such  regulations  shall  prescribe — 

“(1)  minimum  standards  governing  tim¬ 
bering,  support,  and  prevention  of  collapse 
or  squeeze  in  coal  mines  as  may  be  required 
in  the  interest  of  safety; 

“(2)  minimum  standards  governing  the 
construction  and  use  of  machinery  and 
equipment  and  the  composition  and  use  of 
explosives  in  coal  mines  as  may  be  required 
in  the  interest  of  safety; 

“(3)  minimum  standards  governing  op¬ 
erations,  equipment,  methods  of  mining, 
ventilation,  prevention  of  gas  or  dust  explo¬ 
sion,  and  transportation  in  coal  mines  as 
may  be  required  in  the  interest  of  health 
and  safety; 

“(4)  mirhmum  standards,  in  the  interest 
of  health  arid  safety,  governing  inspections 
of  and  repairs  to  coal  mines,  coal-mining 
equipment  and'xnachinery  and  inspections  of 
coal-mining  methods  and  procedures;  and 

“(5)  other  standards  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

“(h)  Any  operator  or  his  representative 
Who  after  having  been  duly  notified  of  a 
violation  of  any  regulation  promulgated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  continues 
to  willfully  violate  such  regulation  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  riqt  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  6  months 
or  both. 

“(i)  Whenever  the  Secretary  o£  the  In¬ 
terior,  authorized  coal-mine  inspector,  or  any 
other  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  finds  that  any  violations  of  any  regu¬ 
lation  under  this  act  result  in  a  condition 
that  constitutes  an  imminent  danger  to  t$ie 
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life  or  safety  of  employees  in  the  mine,  he 
shill  by  oral  or  written  order  setting  forth 
the  dangerous  condition  found  to  exist  and 
the  unsafe  area  covered  thereby,  require  the 
operatoi  or  his  representative  to  withdraw 
all  employees,  other  than  those  necessary  to 
correct  sud*x  unsafe  condition,  from  the  un¬ 
safe  area  until  such  danger  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  and  a  certificate  of  correction  has  been 
issued,  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  operator 
or  operator’s  representative  who  has  notice 
of  such  an  order  <3f,  withdrawal,  whether  oral 
or  written,  shall  immediately  comply  with 
it.  The  posting  of  a  copy  of  the  order  at 
or  near  the  mine  entrance  and  the  delivery 
of  a  copy  thereof  to  theSpperator  or  his  rep¬ 
resentative  while  the  m®e  is  in  operation 
6hall  be  evidence  that  the  operator  or  his 
representative  at  the  mine  h^.s  notice  of  the 
order  as  of  the  time  of  such  pasting  and  de¬ 
livery.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  an  authorized  coal-mine  inspector,  or 
any  other  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  that  tha,  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  corrected,  so  that  it  noSJonger 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  regulations,  he 
shall  issue  a  certificate  of  correction,  {toon 
Issuance  of  which  the  operator  may  reop' 
the  area  affected  by  the  order  of  withdraws: 

“In  accordance  with  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
operator  of  the  mine  to  whom  the  order  of 
withdrawal  is  directed  may  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the' 
Bureau  of  Mines,  or  any  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Secretary.  Thereupon,  a 
different  coal-mine  inspector  or  inspectors 
shall  reexamine  and  inspect  the  mine  and 
file  a  report  within  a  reasonable  time.  A 
eopy  of  the  report  shall  promptly  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  operator  of  the  mine.  Upon 
such  reexamination,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
or  any  other  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary,  as  may  be  provided  in  such 
regulations,  may  affirm,  revise,  or  set  aside 
the  order  of  withdrawal.  Upon  petition  filed 
by  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  any  authorized  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Secretary  affirming,  re¬ 
vising,  or  setting  aside  the  order  of  with¬ 
drawal,  he  shall  hold  a  hearing  and,  upon 
the  record  made  at  such  hearing,  enter  a  final 
order  in  the  matter.  All  proceedings  under 
this  paragraph  and  appeals  from  final  orders 
thereunder  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Pending  final  disposition  of 
any  proceeding  under  this  paragraph,  the 
order  of  withdrawal  shall  be  complied  with. 

“(J)  Any  operator  or  his  representative  who 
willfully  fails  to  comply  with  the  "order  of 
withdrawal  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
section  6  (i)  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  op  a 
felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaJI  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,00<ybr  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  2  yejfrs,  or 
both." 

After  section  11,  add  a  new  sepion  11A, 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  11A.  State  laws  or  contracts  per¬ 
taining  to  mine  safety  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  superseded,  save  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  or  the  regulations  or  orders 
issued  pursuant  to  it.” 


ORDER 


<5f 


BUSINESS 


Mr.  McFARLAND,  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  following  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  unless  there  is 
an  appropriation  bill  ready,  we  shall 
probably  take  up  Calendar  1072,  Senate 
bill  2550,  a  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  immigration,  naturalization,  and 
nationality,  and  for  other  purposes.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  no  notice  has  been  given  of 


the  consideration  of  that  bill,  and  be¬ 
cause  considerable  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  it,  it  is  my  purpose  to  move 
that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its  busi¬ 
ness  today,  it  recess  until  Wednesday, 
in  order  that  Senators  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  now  given  notice 
that  he  intends  at  a  very  early  date  to 
call  up  Senate  bill  2550,  the  so-called 
McCarran  immigration  bill.  I  want  to 
protest  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  com¬ 
mand  against  the  consideration  of  that 
bill.  There  is  a  bill  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  nearly  2  months  ago  which  is  a 
substitute  for  Senate  bill  2550. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  bills,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  Senate  bill  2842,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 

Umphrey]  and  myself,  together  with- 
l\or  12  other  Senators,  has  received  and 
is  receiving  the  support  of  many  rkli- 
giouk  civic,  and  patriotic  organizations, 
and  of. a  great  number  of  private  indi- 
vidualsX  J 

We  haVe  requested  a  hearipg  on  the 
bill  at  whtch  the  sponsors  &s  well  as 
those  representing  important  organiza¬ 
tions  could  appear.  We  have  not  yet 
received  a  hearing-  Certainly,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  not  t^ke  up'Senate  bill  2550 
without  at  least  haying  a  hearing  with 
regard  to  the  bill  wK[ch  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  substituted  a  bill  which  has 
engaged  the  interest  ^nd  support  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  if  not 
millions  of  pmsons.  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  Before  Senate  Bill  2550  be 
taken  up,  a  hearing  be  given  to  the  so- 
called  Hdmphrey-Lehman  bill.  Senate 
bill  284®.  I  make  the  request  >qn  the 
grounds  of  fair  play  and  justice  a’tjd  as 
being  in  the  interest  of  the  great  Afri¬ 
can  people,  many  of  whom  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  complex,  difficult,  and 
highly  important  question  of  immigra¬ 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  Senate  is  Senate  bill  1310. 
The  question  of  taking  up  the  other  bill 
is  not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  It  was  my  under¬ 
standing  that  Senate  bill  1310  was  made 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
voted  to  consider  it  and  it  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  has  been  outlining  future  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  when  he  is 
going  to  make  good  on  the  promise  he 
gave  us  to  bring  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  bill? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  We  shall  do  the 
best  we  can  with  that  bill.  The  vote  to¬ 


day  jeopardized  consideration  of  the 
Lawrence  waterway  bill.  It  will  deji 
the  Senate.  But  I  shall  do  my  very  Best. 
The  bill  has  been  reported,  but  the'  vote 
today  has  jeopardized  its  consideration, 
without  question. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  voted  “nay.’*' 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont., 

Mi-.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
amazed  to  hear  ine  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  say  that  the  vote  taken  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  this  afternoon  has  jeopardized  the 
consideration' of  the  St.  Lawrence  water¬ 
way  bill.  The  bill  to  which  he  refers 
on  which  the  vote  was  taken  has  to  do 
with  cooperation  with  foreign  nations. 
I^thege  any  nation  more  neighborly  and 
more  cooperative  with  the  United  States, 
mop  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  than  is  the  Dominion  of 
Canada? 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  for  months 
has  been  asking  whether  the  United 
States  is  going  to  cooperate  with  her  in 
the  construction  and  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power  proj¬ 
ect.  We  have  not  even  given  her  the 
courtesy  of  an  answer.  Whether  we  vote 
yes  or  no,  our  nearest  and  best  neighbor 
is  asking  whether  we  are  going  to  coop¬ 
erate.  Canada  wants  to  let  contracts  for 
the  work  during  the  coming  summer,  and 
she  will  undoubtedly  go  ahead.  Do  we 
not  owe  it  to  Canada,  even  if  we  do  not 
owe  it  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  consider  the  measure?  Are  we  going 
to  adapt  the  economy  of  this  country  to 
suit  the  desires  of  a  few  bankers  and 
utility  and  railroad  men,  or  are  we  going 
to  take  into  consideration  the  welfare  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States?  Are  we 
going  to  let  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad - 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Do  not  forget  the  New 
England  railroads. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Are  we  going  to  let  them 
tell  us  what  the  Congress  is  going  to  do 
and  when  we  are  going  to  do  it,  or  are  we 
going  to  do  what  we  should  do? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  We  should  show  some 
guts  here.  That  is  what  we  need. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  trying  to  proceed  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate  in  an  orderly  manner.  I 
meant  my  statement  that  the  vote 
jeopardized  the  consideration  not  solely 
of  the  St.\awrence  seaway  bill,  but  of 
other  bills.  'Any  vote  which  delays  con¬ 
sideration  of  bill  and  wastes  the  time 
of  the  Senate  jeopardizes  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  other  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 


Mr.  McFARLAND. 
Mr.  FERGUSON. 


:  yield. 

Is\t  not  true  that 
the  delay  has  not  been  more  than  4 
hours  because  of  the  procedure  of  refer¬ 
ring  the  mutual  security  bill  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  No ;  that .  is  not 
true.  The  Mutual  Security  bilL-is  one 
which  has  to  be  considered,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  being  delayed  in  the  consideration 
of  that  bill  and  other  “must”  legislation. 
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foreign-aid  bill.  Senate  received  appropriation  estimato  for  meat  inspection.  Sejn. 


■William*  criticized  CCC  storage  operations. 


1. 


’RICE  I1AINTMANCE.  Began  debate  on  E.  57S7,  amending  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  to  -permit  minimum  price  agreements,  where  lawful,  on  an  intrastate 
basis,  and  with  respect  to  bra nd/o r o due 1 3  in  competition -with  each  other  (pp. 

497lr-5003).  '  J  '  _ _ _  . 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report) H.  R.  7005 ,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951*  As  ap- 
proved  by  committee,  the  bill  would  authorize  20$  less  military  aid  than  rec¬ 
ommended  and  10$  less  defense- support  aid.  The  Committee  is  to  meet  Hay  9  to 
consider  the  printed  report,  (p.  D424. ) 


3.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  1^3*  to 
transfer  a  tract  of  USDA  (FHA)  land  at  Shumaker,  Ark.,  to  the  Navy  (H.  Rept . 

IS 47),  and  S.  Io30,  to  increase  the  width  of  easements  for  right s-of-way  which 
may  be  granted/over  national  forest  lands  for  communications  and  electric  lines 
(H.  Rept.  1348);  and  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  5314,  to  authorize  transfer' 
of  a  3PISAS  grape-research  station  to  the  University  of  Calif.  (H.  Rept.  1849) 

(p.  5006) 
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APPROPRIATION  3ILL,  1953*  Sep.  McGregor  spoke  on  the  importance  of 
programs  and  said  this  bill,  PI*  R.  73P^*  a  "fair  compromise"  (p. 


5.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Rogers  of  Tex.  claimed  that  a  recent  Labor  Department  rpgula- 
.  /tion  ’’will  make  a. bookkeeper  and  accountant  out  of  every  farmer"  (p.  4973')* 


1.  RECLAMATION.  H.  R.  6163,  to  authorize  irrigation  works  in  connection  with  Chief 
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Received  the  President’s  proposed  B\idget  amendment  of 


Joseph  Pam,  was  transferred  from  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  the  Interior  a 
InsViar  Affairs  Committee  (p.  •  4974)  • 
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for  meat  Aspect  ion,  19-53  (S.  Doc.  126). 

GRAIN  STORAGE.  Sen.  Williams  criticized  the  CCC's  dealings  with  the  Baton  Rouge 
Warehouse  Co.,  Inc. ,  bringing  out  the  transactions  made  by  Jack  Cowart  (pp. 

Uq  Iiq-50 ) . 

■Received  a  report  from  the  Comptroller  General  on  grain  transactions,  19^+9» 
betwpen  CCC  and  Cargill.,  Inc.,  to  Government  Operations  Committee  (p.  4939)* 


9. 


PRICE  CONTROL.  Sen.  Humphrey*  insert  ed  two  resolutions  by  la  bo r.  unions  urging  the 
exclusion  from  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  the  Her  long /and-  .Capehart  amendments 

(n.  .49.40.)..  '  .  ' 


10. 


EEECTPJEI QATION.  .Sen.  Humphrey .  inserted  a  resolution  adopt-ed,  .hy.  .the.  Border  Coun¬ 
ties  Cooperative,  Inc.,  urging  fund.s  for  continuing public  .hydr.aele.ctr.ic  power 
construction  (p.  4940/  ? 


p.ro  ject 


11,  SUGAR  BESTS.  Sen.  Wiley  insertedXa  letter  and  resolution  from  the  Wisconsin  Co- 


letter  ana  res 

operative  Sugar  Beet  Growers  discussing  the  plight  of  beet  growers  and  urging 


action  from  the  Secretary  on  quota\revisic/~,  and  from  Congress  on  import  quotas 

(pp •  4940-1). 
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PLOOD  CONTROL.  Sen.  McKellar  inserted 
claiming  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
control  operations,  and  its  job  shoi 
hands  (pp.  4944-5). 


no 


omphis  Commercial  Appeal  editorial 
:.n  extremely  important  part  in  flood- 
be  delegated  to  less  experienced 
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ELOOE  INSURANCE.  Sen.  Carlson  spoke  in  favor  ofv  his  bill,  S.  21 48,  -on  this  sub¬ 
ject  Cp.  4.945). 


IMMIGRATION.  Agreed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2559.,  despite  a  strong  attempt  to 
have  this  bill  deferred  until  hearings  had  been  heldvon  the  Humphrey- Lehman 
bill  (pp.  4967-S), 
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Insular ‘  Affpirs  Committee  (p.  4942). 

YETERANS’^BENEEIT  S;  EDUCATION.  S.  3!35»  "by  Sen.  Hill  (for  himself  andC  Sen.  Mb— 
Ear  la-pdp »  and  H.  R.  7751*  "by  Rep.  He -Car  thy*  to  extend  the  period  during,  which 
vochti^nal  rehabilitation  training. may  be  provided  for  certain  World  War  II 
veterans  who  were  hospitalized  for  service— connected  disability;  to  Veterans’ 
Affairs  Committee  (pp.  4942,  5007).. 

THEBANS1  BENEFITS;  PUBLIC  LANDS.  H.  R.'  7757*  "by  Rep.  forty,  to  grant  prefereSqce 
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SEDATE 


1.  IMMIGRATION.  Continued  debate  onsS.  2550 »  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  immigra¬ 

tion,  naturalization,  and  nationality  (up.  507^-6,  5081-5). 

2,  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Wiley  spoke  in  suyr^rjr  of  the  foreign  aid  program  (pp* 

5c6  it— 74) . 


2.  EXPENDITURES;  PERSONNEL e  Sen,  Byrd  >eu omitted  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Hones  sent  ial  Federal  Expenditures  on  personnel  in  the  Executive  Branch,  Feb.- 
Har.  1952,  and  pay,  Jan, -Feb *  12^2  (pp.  504oS50)« 


NOMINATIONS.  Confirmed  the  nominations  of  several  members  for  reappointment  to 
the  Ac,‘-1  onal  Sci •.,nce  Board,  /H? p.onal  Sc i enc e  Founflat c n  f-P-'  500o). 

The  uvdiel  vry  Ocmind  t/e  reported  favorably  fciffc  nomination  of  James  P. 

l-Io&ranery.  to  be  Attorney /sne r,al"  (t>«  5085 V-  \ 

Confirmed  che  nomination  of  Dale  E.  Doty  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

.  (pe  5085)- 


5*  TUNA-Fl SB.  IMF OETSo  /The  Finance  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  without  amendment  H.  E-,  5993)  to  impose  a  3" Co  . 

imports  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the  matter  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Interior  J&pa rum eni  ip.3  1)434) . 

IMFORMATIOM/lMVBoT  IC.  AT  TON  The  *' Daily  Digest”  states  that  the  Go-^rnment  Opera¬ 

tions  Committee  ’"referred  to  its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  S®  Res. 
JOG,  to  .author!  ze  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  to  investigate  po  .icies 
concerning  dissemination  of  information  and  news  in  Gust  crime nt  departments. 
Chatman  McClellan  temporarily  assigned  Senators  Monroney }  Moody,  and  oshueppcl 
to  jrae  Investigations  Subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  oof-d ,,o*;ing  an  invest iga- 
and  study  authorized  by  this  resolution.  Senator  Hoey*.  Chairman  of 
5  tig  at  ions  Subcommittee,  indicated  that  he  would  appoint  two  members  f  r\m 
his  subcommittee  to  serve  with  the  afore-mentioned  three  to  aid  in  conducting 


the  study  pursuant  ,  to  S.  Rep*  ;3Q9'*n  (pp!*'  pU3^H5*) 

•  '  -  .  •  ■  t-.’  ?  •  v  I 


7.  ARJOUHHER  until  Mon.  May  lSy  vfcen  &J6  iramigral^pja  bill  will  bo  temporarily 
aside  forVeading  of  the  remainder  of  the  calendar  of  bills  (pp*  50^5»  5046), 

\  *  7 ■*.  :’v  •  ^  "  *“  '  '  ■  ‘i#  4  >  •  '  "*  / 

HOUSE 


3# 


CEHSUS  OF  ACRI CULRJRE.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  "  to 
report  (hat  did  not  actually  report)  H*  R*  7202,  ‘to' provide  that  a  <  sus  of 
agriculture  bo  taken  in  October  1954  all(i  the  same  month  in  each  ten;  fear 
•  ther-cafter  (p.  D43o4*  ,  ,  „  ,  , 


•9.  FQREIGU  AIR.  .-  The  Foj;ed.gn,t.4^fa^r.s  Commit  tee,  approved ‘the' ’report  on  H*  ;R.  7005* 

. to  -extend  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  and  the  bill  was’  Ordered  'fqp.or  ted  (but  was 

•  not  actually  repartecO  (p*.  .$436) •  ,  ,  .  . , 


S.  I2ID-E0RUCS$ 


10,  FLOOR  I1TSURA1TCE.  S,  3146,  by -Son.  I-Iaybank  (by  request),  to  provide  for  nation 
flood  insurance;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ,(p.  505l). 


11.  LABOR  STAFRARRS,  S.  3l47»  by  Scn\  Dworshak,  to  offend  tho  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  include  in  the  definition- of  "agriculture 11  the  maintenance, and  operation 
of  dutches,  canais,  reservoirs,  an  <Fwat  or  way  s/when  maintained  and  operated  for 
.  farming  purposes;  to  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Comraitt.ee  (p*  505l)* 


12,  PUBLIC  WORKS.  S,  3l49»  by  Sen,  Cordon,  %Y authorise  payment  to  the  States  and 
.  their  subdivisions  for  replacing, .  relocating,  rebuilding,  or  improving  public 
highyray  facilities  inundated,  abandoned,  damaged,  or  destroyed. by  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  operation  of  certain  U.  S.  public  vjofks;  to  Public  Works  Committee 

(P.  5051).  •  /  \  ..... 


ITEMS/I2T-  APPE2IRIX 


13- 


FJ'OOR  CC1ITR0L#  Sen,  Humphrey/inserted  a.  The  Christian  Century  editorial  point¬ 


ing  out  there  ha.ve  been  no  great  floods  in  the  Tennessee  Vallejo  "because  the  1 
.  .  ha&  made  such  catastrophes /impossible"  (p,  A2974), 

Son,  Sparkman  inserted  an  A.  F,  of  L.  Uews-Report’br  article,'  "How  Long  Will 
Flood. Waste  Bo  Tolerated? "•  whidi  claims  that,  yearly  flood  losses  in  the  Missouri 
Rivnr  Valley  "will  not  end  so  long  as  legislation  for  t&e;  establishment  of  a 
MVA  continues  to  gather  dust  in  a  Senate  committee  pigeonhole"  (>7 p.  A297S-9), 

14.  FCREIOIT  AIR,  Speech  in  the  Senate  by  Sen,  Wiley  in  fevor  of  S,  30^6,  authoriz¬ 
ing  $24,000,000'/fpr  the  1952-3  fiscal  years  as  t  is  country*  sVcontribution  to 
the  United  Rations  International  Children*  s  Ib.ergency  Fund*  He^ also  inserted 
an  excerpt  from  S*  Rent  ,  Ho,  1490  on'  this  matter,  and  a  Milwaukee  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  urging  Congress,  to  pass  -the  appropriations .  (p.  A297.6*) 

Sen.  ^parknar.  inserted -a  letter  published  in  the  Hew  York  Times  urging  pass¬ 
age  of  .Appropriations  for  the  International : Children's  Emergency  Fund  (pp. 
A2976-7).  \ 


15.  BRL3T3  IiAIHTEHAFCE.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Riehlnan  favoring*  H*  R, 
ostend  resale  mrice  maintenance  provisions  of  State  "fair-trade"  laws  to 
/tailors  not  signing  price-  maintenance,  agreements’  with  producers  or  distri 
tors  (pp*  A29S1-2). 
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House  committees  reported 


Expenditures.. . ....9,30  Pat  1 

Farm  program. .......... .9,29 

HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated . lease-purViase  agreements  bill. 

bills  to  continue  ACP  and  fopeign-aick  program./  Rep.  Abernethy  spoke '  favoring  perma¬ 
nent  extension  of  ACP  and  introduced  bill  for' phis  purpose.  Rep,  D’ Ewart  introduced 
and  discussed  bill  to  prevent  imports  of  fa/m  products  at  less  than  parity.  Rep. 
Hunter  criticized  Secretary’s  decision  nrryrig  imports  and  said  OFAR  is  influenced  bj 
State  Department.  Senate  committee  reported  weather- control  research  bill.  House 
committee  submitted  report  on  investiga/tion\?f  chemicals  in  foods, 

NOUS] 


Ltur< 


AC-RI CULTURAL  ’  CONSERVATION  PROGR^: .  The  Agr ic 
amendment  H*  R.  t-o  continue  Federal  admi,\is 

Conservation  Program  for  twi 


e  Committee  reported  without 
tration  of  the  Agricultural 

. - -  -w*  ~y.  years  beyond  December  1952  (H,  Rept  ,  lS69)(p. 

5162)  •  Hep.  Abernethy  spoke  in  favor  of  making  this  program  permanent  (pp. 


.  5157-8 ) . 

2.  CHEMICALS  IN  FOODS.  TJafe  Select  (Delaney)  Committee  to '  Investigate  the  Use  of 
Chemicals  -in  Foods  and  Cosmetics  submitted  the  first  part  of  a  four-  or  five-' 
part  report  on  itsywork.  The  first  part  .deals  with  fertilizers  and  states  that 
"the  situation  existing  in  the  field  of  fertilizers  does  not  reveal  any  need  at 
this  time  for  Federal  legislation."  (pp.  51^2,  D44l») 


3.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R-.  7005, 
to  continue  the  Mutual  Security  Program  (H,  Rept.  1922)(p.  516  2)'. 


4.  PATENTS* VThe  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H*  R.  'V9^>  to 

revise^nd  codify  the  laws  relating  to  patents  (,H.  Rept.  1923)(p»  5f^2). 

5.  THIRD  SUPPLM MTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  195.2.  Rep.  Jensen  was  appointed  a  con- 
,  foree  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  6o47»  in  ln.eu  of  Rep.  Wiggle s worth  (p.  5T23)« 

'ECLAMATION.  Passed  as  reported  E.  R.  53^^>  to  authorize  the  Interior  Depar^nent 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  certain  facilities  to  provide  water  for 


-2-  * 


irrigation  and  domestic  use  from  the  Santa  Margarita  River,  Calif*  (pp. 5127~3T) 

7,  LEASI^RURCHASE . AGREEMENT S .  Continued  delate  on  H.  R.  4323,  to  authorize  GSA 
enter  into  long-term  lease-purchase  agreement  s.  for  acquisition  of  buildings 
.  (pp.  5138-40 ). 

S*  IMPORT  CONTROL;  PRICE  SUPPORTS*  Rep.  D'Ewart  spoke  against  importation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  for  sale  in  the  domestic  market  at  less  than  parity  price, 
discussirg  the  situation  with  regard  to  almonds,  apples,  honey,  and  yo  ol  (pp* 

.  5152-$.  . 


FARM.  PROGRAM;  EXPENDITURES  *  Rep*.  Fisher  spoke  in  favor  rf.  economy  i*1-  Government 
expenditures,  commended  cuts-  vjhich  have  been- made  in  USDA  appropriations,  and 
Bpoke  in.  support  of  REA,  farm-rto-market.  roads,  price  supports/ so il.  cons ervation, 
research,  and  distribution  of  farm,  bullet  ins  and  yearbooks,  (^p*  5154^-7).  •  • 


10.  PIG- IMPORTS*  Rep.  Hunter  criticized,  the  Secretary's  decision,  not  to  use  the 

-1- 

trade-agreements  escape  clause  in- connection  with  fig  imports*  He  alsq . claimed 
OFAR  is,  under  the  influence  of  the  State  Department  and  stated- that  the- salary 
of  ■  the  -  Director  of. OFAR  is-paidby  the- State  Department,  (pp*  5158-bl*) 

11.  PRICE-  CONTROL  *  Rep*  Mult  er  criticized  the  Capehart  amendment,  particularly  as 

recently  interpreted  by  the  courts  (pp.  5137“- 

12.  COTTON*  Rep.  Gathings  commended  tHte •  progress  of •  the  cotton  industry'-  in  recent 

years  resulting  from  research,  norc\intcnsi’vc  marketing,  etc*,  and  said  the 
"mood  of  despair"  of  a  few  years  ago’Vias ^coen  replaced  by  "confidence"  (pp. 
5126-7). 

13.  CORN.  Reps.  Jensen,  Dollivor,  Martiryof  Tqwa,  and  McCormack  commended  "Iowa 

tall  corn  bread"  (p*  5124). 

'SENATE 

14.  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  Secretary  Brannan' s  recent 

letter  reportirg  on  the  status  of  foot-and-mouth  \li  soase  research  .and  the 
establishment  of  a  research  laboratory  in  this  country  for  this  and  other  live¬ 
stock  diseases,  and' a  Wisconsin  dairy  group  resolution  urging  Congress  to  appro¬ 
priate  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  laboratory  (p« 

15*  WEATHER- CONTROL  RESEARCH.  The-  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  report¬ 
ed  with  amendments  S„  2225,  to  create  a  committee  to  study^and  evaluate  experi¬ 
ments  in  weather  control  (S.  Rqpt.  15l4)(p.  5090), 

.  J 

16.  TUNA-FISH  IMPORTS.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R.  5693 » 

to  igrjpose’  duties  upon  tuna-fish  imports  (S,  Rept .  1515)*  Permission  was  grant¬ 
ed  for  minority  views  to  be  submitted  within  10  days.  (p«  5091*) 

'  ■  .  .  •  /.■ 

17.  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS*  Passed  without  amendment  H«  R.  6 S 63 ,  to  provide  for 

suitable  quarters  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  for  the  Customs  Bureau  and  other*  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  including  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  \p-. 5109) . 
This'bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


lvs 


lo.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Hendrickson  inserted  a  Hew  York.  Times  editorial  urging 

gress  to  consider  the  mutual  security  appropriations  carefully  in  order  th? 
such  cuts  as  are  made  will  not  so  change  the  total  imp-act  as  to  make  a  mass! 
reorganization  necessary  at  this  stage  (p.  5097-8). 
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Mr.  Richards,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.  R.  7005] 


The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7005)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with 
an  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)”  after  the  section  number  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  political  federation,  military 
integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of  building 
strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
In  order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes 
it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  concrete  measures 
for  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe. 
Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  military 
assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance, 
of  this  Act  may  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  respectively,  to  furnish 
assistance  (including,  in  the  case  of  amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph 
101  (a)  (2),  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  following  organizations:  (A)  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (B)  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
(C)  the  organization  which  may  evolve  from  current  international  discussions 
concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  paragraph  101  (a)  (1),  insert  ",  for  Spain,”  after  “parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty”. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $3,316,000,000,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604) 
to  countries  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  balances 
of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  unobligated 
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aa  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  101  (a)  (2)  add  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘‘There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $1,637,300,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
paragraph;  and  in  addition  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from 
obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  .for  their  original 
purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
hereby  authorized.” 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  economic,  technical,  and 
military  assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Unex¬ 
pended'  balances  of  appropriations  made  available  for  assistance  to  Spain  pursuant 
to  this  section  by  the  Act  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty-second 
Congress),  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  until  June  30,  1953.” 

Sec.  4.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $606,370,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section: 
and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation, 
are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  203,  which  relates  to  economic  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$55,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  un¬ 
obligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized.” 

(c)  After  section  205  add  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  section  203,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not.  to  exceed  $65,000,000  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine  refugees 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953;  and  not  to  exceed  $76,000,000  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Provided,  That  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
thk  section  which  the  President  finds  cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  204  and  205  may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  appropriations  authorized  bj'  section  203.” 

Sec.  5.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$611,230,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in 
addition  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for  their  original  pur¬ 
poses  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
hereby  authorized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  subsection  302  (a)  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $408,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from 
obligation,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

-(c)  Add  the  following  sentence  to  subsection  302  (b):  “Unexpended  balances 
of  allocations  heretofore  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso 
shall  be  continued  available  until  expended.” 

(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  303  (a)  after  the  words  “to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President”  insert  the  words  “for  the  fiscal  year  1953”. 
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(e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  303  (a)  substitute  for  the  words  “1952” 
the  words  “1953”. 

(f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  303  (a)  add  the  following: 
“In  addition,  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  at  the 
time  when  that  Agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in 
Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea  and 
which  the  President  determines  should  be  contributed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and  services  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  credited  toward  the  contribution  to 
be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency.” 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  303  (b)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  (1)  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  the  center  heading  “AND  NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRI¬ 
TORIES  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE”,  (2)  bv  inserting  after  “Re¬ 
publics”  in  section  402  the  words  “and  non-self-governing  territories  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere”,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953  not  to  exceed  $62,400,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section 
401  and  not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
section  402.  In  addition,  balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  each  such  section  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from 
obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appli¬ 
cable  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  V  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  522  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  501,  insert  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “and  the  supervision,  coordination,  and  evaluation 
of  all  reports  prepared  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  course 
of  their  operations  under  this  Act,  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  to 
insure  a  reduction  of  reporting  requirements  to  the  minimum  essential  for  effective 
operation.” 

(c)  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  504,  (1)  strike  out  “transferred  to  or  employed 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “employed  in  the 
United  States  on  programs  authorized  by  this  Act”  and  (2)  amend  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition 
to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended”! 

(d)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  504,  add  the 
following:  “:  Provided  further,  That,  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United 
States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from  the  administrative 
expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or  employed  by  or 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  for  carrying 
out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the 
military  personnel  assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least 
10  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  on  January  1,  1952, 
except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel: 
Provided  further,  That  after  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be 
effected  in  each  agency,  the  determination  as  to  which  individual  employees  shall 
be  retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned”. 

(e)  Amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  506  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  beginning  with  July  1,  1952, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  mav  furnish  military  assistance  out  of  the  materials  of 
war  whose  production  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  authorized  for,  and 
appropriated  to,  the  Department  of  Defense:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  furnishing  of  military  items  under  this  subsection 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  in  value.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (1) 
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‘value’  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  403  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the  term  ‘materials  of  war’ 
means  those  goods,  commonly  known  as  military  end  items,  which  are  required 
for  the  performance  of  their  missions  by  armed  forces  of  a  nation,  including 
weapons,  military  vehicles,  ships  of  war  under  fifteen  hundred  tons,  aircraft, 
military  communications  equipment,  ammunition,  maintenance  parts  and  spares, 
and  military  hardware.” 

(f)  Add  at  the  end  of  section  506  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  military  assistance  under  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  3  (b),  4  (a),  5  (a),  and  6  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952, 
not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  shall  be  expended  for  procurement  of  military  end 
items  from  sources  outside  the  United  States.” 

(g)  Section  511  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Director,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  most  effectively  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  made  available  by  this  Act  to  stimulate  and  accelerate  positive  accom¬ 
plishments  toward  mutual  security,  shall  take  whatever  steps  he  may  find  suitable 
or  appropriate  to  assure  effective  use  by  recipient  countries  of  their  resources, 
including  fiscal  and  budgetary,  for  mutual  security.  In  granting  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall  take  into  account  the  progress  made  by  such  countries 
in  the  use  of  such  resources  for  mutual  security.” 

(h)  In  section  513,  amend  the  heading  to  read  “Special  Use  of  Funds”,  insert 
“(a)”  after  “Sec.  513.”,  and  add  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section: 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be  allocated  to  any 
one  country,  may  be  supplied  without  regard  to  any  conditions  as  to  eligibility 
contained  in  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this 
Act,  when  the  President  determines  that  supplying  such  funds  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

(i)  Amend  section  514  to  read  as  follows: 

“Strategic  Materials 

“Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to 
assure  the  production  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  authorized 
to  initiate  projects,  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of,  materials  in  which  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist 
among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance.” 

(j)  Amend  section  516  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  516.”  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security — 

“(1)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency,  cooperating  with  private  business 
groups  and  governmental  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  shall  en¬ 
courage  a  greater  participation  by  private  capital  in  the  guaranty  program 
and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facilitate  such  participation,  including 
progiams  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment.  The  Agency  shall  also,  in  cooperation  with  such  groups  and  agencies 
(including  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development), 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other  impediments,  foreign  and 
local,  to  private  investment  abroad,  and  the  methods  and  means  whereby 
those  impediments  can  be  removed  or  decreased  and  shall  make  recom¬ 
mendations  thereon  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

“(2)  The  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  concerned  with  private  investment  abroad,  and  taking  into 
account  the  study  and  recommendations  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  commercial  and  tax 
treaties,  or  other  arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which 
shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  to  countries  participating  in  programs  under  this  Act. 

“(3)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  taking  into  account  the 
study  and  recommendations  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  encourage  and  facilitate  a  greater  participation  by  private  industrial 
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groups  or  agencies  in  private  contracts  awarded  by  the  Administration,  and 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  find  and  draw  the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  investment  and  development  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

“(c)  The  reports  required  by  section  518  of  this  Act  shall  include  detailed 
information  on  the  implementation  of  this  section.” 

(k)  Section  519  (a)  is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  the  phrase  “may 
be  advanced”  the  words  “out  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act”. 

(l)  Add  the  following  new  sections: 

“Exemption  From  Contract  and  Accounting  Laws 

“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1517),  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

“Employment  of  Retired  Officers  of  Armed  Forces 

“Sec.  533.  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62), 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act,  and  receive 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5 
U.  S.  C.  59a). 

“Movement  of  Micrants 

“Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement  of  migrants  from 
European  countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  $10,000,000  for  use  in  making  contributions  for  the* 
calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the 
Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1951:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  (or  expenses)  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  said  Committee,  if  such  Director  General  was  at  any  time  employed 
by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency  or  the  International 
Refugee  Organization. 

“International  Finance  Corporation 

“Sec.  535.  In  order  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  and 
investment  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  areas  in  which  assistance  is  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  and  to  mobilize  local  capital  for  such  development  and  invest¬ 
ment,  such  amount  as  may  be  required,  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  assistance  to  further  military  production,  economic  and 
technical  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  utilized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  subscribing  to  the  capital  of  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  an 
affiliate  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

“Ocean  Freight  Charges  on  Relief  Packages 

“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief 
supplies  and  packages  under  subsection  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be  continued  and  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that 
the  President  may  designate:  Provided,  That,  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in  paying 
ocean  freight  charges  under  subsection  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

“Investment  and  Informational  Media  Guaranties 

“Sec.  537.  The  authority  to  make  investment  and  informational  media  guaran¬ 
ties  under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  fulty  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Act,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  that  the  President  may  designate.” 

Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  Change  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
403  (d)  to  a  comma  and  insert  thereafter  the  words  “and  after  June  30,  1952, 
by  an  additional  $200,000,000.” 

(b)  Change  section  408  (e)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interest  of  achieving 
standardization  of  military  equipment  and  in  order  to  provide  procurement  assist¬ 
ance  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to:  (A)  nations 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  or  (B)  a  nation  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  de¬ 
fense  and  regional  arrangement,  or  (C)  any  international  military  organization  or 
headquarters  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  such  assistance  will  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective  defense 
and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to 
defend  itself  or  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That,  prior  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a  nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it 
shall  provide  the  United  States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security, 
its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security'  arrangements  and 
measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
state:  Provided  further,  That  in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  President  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred  from  the  stocks  of,  or 
^services  are  rendered  by,  any  agency7,  to  any  nation  or  international  organization 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organization 
shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days  thereafter. 
The  fair  value  foi  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various 
categories  of  equipment  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c) 
of  section  403:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the 
fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross  cost  of  such 
equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertain¬ 
able,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of 
such  rehabilitation  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the 
contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required 
by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments 
are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may 
accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided, 
That  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection,  less  the 
amounts  which  have  been  paid  the  United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no 
time  exceed  $700,000,000.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  second  proviso  in  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  “from”  after  “That” 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  after  “(Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress)”  the  words 
“shall  be  used”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “there  shall  be  allocated 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  whatever  sums  are  necessary  to  meet 
United  States  expenditures  for  materials  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources:  Provided  further, 
That  any  deposit  balance  remaining  in  such  account  shall  be  used”. 

(b)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  Administrator 
shall  exercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by  this  paragraph  to  make  agreements 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds  deposited  in  the  special  accounts  of  ‘participating 
countries’  (as  defined  in  section  103  (a)  hereof)  and  any  other  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  $100,000,000  in  such  funds  shall  be  used 
exclusively  in  programs  furthering  the  objectives  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951.  The  amount  to  be  devoted  from  each  such  special  account 
for  such  use  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  country  or  countries 
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concerned:  Provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such  special  account  are 
used  by  a  country  to  make  loans  all  funds  received  in  repayment  of  such  loans 
shall  be  redeposited  in  such  special  account.” 

Sec.  10.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  following  proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  404  (b) 
as  amended:  “:  Provided  further,  That  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$17,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in  making 
contributions  under  this  subsection”. 

(b)  Change  subsection  413  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  President  shall  appoint  ,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  an  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation,  who,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section 
412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  be 
responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and  managing  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000 
per  annum.  The  President  may  also  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and  shall  be 
Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Administrator.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 

Sec.  1 1 .  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $12,000,000  to  enable  him  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund,  this  authority  to  become  immediately 
available  and  to  extend  through  December  31,  1953:  Provided,  That  the  con¬ 
tributions  shall  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  assurance  that  they  will  not 
exceed  33J4  per  centum  of  contributions  from  all  governments,  including  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  governments  for  the  benefit  of  persons  located  within  terri¬ 
tories  under  their  control:  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
shall  be  used  in  duplication  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

I.  Committee  Action 

On  March  6,  1952,  the  President  transmitted  a  message  to  the 
Congress,  recommending  the  extension  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953  (H.  Doc.  382,  82d 
Cong.).  Pursuant  to  this  message,  H.  R.  7005  was  introduced,  by 
request,  on  March  11,  1952. 

Beginning  March  13,  the  committee  held  hearings  over  a  7-week 
period  (less  the  Easter  recess).  The  committee  heard  testimony 
from  43  witnesses  during  37  open  and  executive  session  hearings. 
Following  the  hearings,  the  committee  in  executive  session  adopted 
26  major  amendments  reflecting  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
committee  after  careful  study  of  the  facts  presented. 

Because  of  the  extensive  changes  in  the  text  made  by  the  committee, 
the  various  committee  amendments  (which  are  summarized  in  the 
appendix  of  this  report)  have  been  consolidated  for  the  convenience 
of  the  House  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  submit¬ 
ting  the  rewritten  bill  in  the  form  of  a  single  committee  amendment. 
The  following  sections  of  the  report  explain  the  basis  for  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee. 

II.  Danger  of  Soviet  Attack 

The  justification  for  continuing  substantial  United  States  expendi¬ 
tures  for  foreign  assistance  is  the  maintenance  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  determining  how  much  to  spend  and  the  way  such 
expenditures  should  be  made,  an  appraisal  of  the  current  danger  from 
Soviet  aggression  is  essential. 
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A  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence,  as  to  Soviet  strength  and 
the  distribution  of  Soviet  forces,  presented  by  General  Bradley, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  General  Gruenther,  Chief  of  Staff, 
SHAPE;  and  others — many  of  the  details  being  submitted  in  execu¬ 
tive  session — leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  no  lessening 
of  the  danger  of  Soviet  aggression  which  would  justify  any  modifica¬ 
tion  or  relaxation  of  the  United  States  defense  effort. 

General  Gruenther  summarized  Soviet  military  strength  as  follows: 

*  *  *  The  Soviets  now  have  in  being  armed  forces  of  approximately  4 

million  men.  That  number  has  not  changed  significantly  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  has  remained  about  static.  There  are  roughly  175  divisions,  of  which  about 
60  are  armored  and  mechanized,  and  the  rest  are  infantry  divisions.  Nor  has 
that  number  changed  significantly  in  the  last  few  years.  It,  too,  has  remained 
practically  static. 

YThat  the  Soviets  have  been  doing  though,  is  to  modernize  those  divisions  and 
make  them  more  effective.  Thus,  they  have  been  concentrating  in  the  last  2 
years  on  bringing  their  infantry  divisions  up  to  their  full  equipment  and  training. 
They  have  also  increased  the  amount  of  trucks  to  provide  greater  mobility. 

They  have  been  remolding  cavalry  divisions,  for  example,  into  armored  divi¬ 
sions.  They  have  been  perfecting  these  armored  and  mechanized  divisions  so 
that  they  have  now  the  finest,  the  most  effective  army  in  the  world  today. 

I  do  not  say  that  division  for  division  every  division  is  better,  but  I  say  the 
175-division  force  of  the  Soviets  is  a  very  potent  force,  if  the  12  men  in  the 
Kremlin  should  ever  decide  to  use  it. 

The  Soviets  have  some  20,000  operational  aircraft  in  the  Soviet  Air  Force. 
In  particular  they  have  been  and  are  now  making  good  progress  in  the  field  of  jet 
planes.  The  MIG— 15  and  its  exploits  are  well  known  to  all  of  you,  so  I  shall  not 
take  your  time  to  go  into  all  the  details,  other  than  to  state  it  is  an  extremely 
fine  airplane. 

There  are  some  who  think  it  is  the  finest  jet  in  the  world  today.  Whether 
that  is  true  or  not  is  academic.  In  any  case,  the  MIG-15  is  a  very  good  plane. 
It  has  given  a  good  account  of  itself  in  battle.  The  Soviets  are  making  a  good 
many  of  them. 

Of  the  20,000  operational  aircraft,  I  should  say  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
4,000  are  jet  planes.  The  rest  are  conventional-type  planes.  The  long-range 
plane,  which  is  called  the  Tupolev — that  is  the  Soviet  name  for  it — is  about  the 
.  same  as  our  B-29.  In  fact,  it  is  a  copy  of  our  B-29  that  the  Soviets  captured 
toward  the  end  of  the  war.  They  captured  four  B-29’s  that  had  to  make  forced 
landings,  and  they  have  never  returned  them. 

The  Tupolev  is  the  mainstay  of  their  strategic  bombing  force.  As  you  know, 
the  B-29  in  the  American  force  is  obsolescent.  They  are  still  being  used  in 
Korea,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  phasing  out. 

What  we  say  about  the  Soviet  air  force  is  that  it  is  an  effective  air  force  largely 
because  of  its  numbers.  It  has  quality,  but  its  pilots  are  probably  not  as  well 
trained  as  ours.  But  anything  that  they  lack  in  quality  they  make  up  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  if  a  conflict  should  take  place,  the  Soviet  air  force  would  be  a  very,  very 
potent  force  against  us. 

On  the  naval  side,  most  of  the  Soviet  effort  has  been  going  into  submarines  and 
mines,  a  field  in  which  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  accomplished.  There 
are  now  approximately  300  submarines  in  the  Soviet  Navy. 

You  can  get  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  figure  when  you  realize  that 
when  the  Germans  started  the  last  war  they  had  something  less  than  60  sub¬ 
marines.  You  will  recall  the  great  amount  of  trouble  that  those  60  submarines 
gave.  It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  feel  that  because  the  Soviets  have  five 
times  that  number  that  they  have  five  times  an  effective  force.  They  are  not 
that  good  as  mariners,  or  as  submariners,  yet.  They  know  they  are  not  that  good. 
They  are  working  very  hard  to  improve  their  techniques. 

The  best  judgment  of  United  States  military  leaders  and  diplo¬ 
mats  is  that  the  Soviets  have  not  set  a  date  for  an  attack  on  the 
west  and  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Kremlin  has  not  yet  reached 
a  decision  that  an  all-out  war  with  the  free  world  is  inevitable.  Never¬ 
theless,  large  Soviet  forces,  fully  mobilized,  are  ready  in  Eastern  Ger- 
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many  and  at  other  strategic  locations  to  attack  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
If  an  order  to  attack  comes,  it  will  depend  entirely  on  whether  or 
not  the  Kremlin  believes  such  an  attack  will  be  to  its  advantage. 
The  continuous  build-up  of  the  military  strength  of  the  free  nations 
is  the  best  deterrent  to  such  an  attack. 

A.  DESIRABILITY  OF  MAKING  DEFENSE  LINE  AS  CLOSE  TO  SOVIET 

BORDERS  AS  POSSIBLE 

To  meet  a  Soviet  attack  as  close  to  Soviet  borders  as  possible  is 
just  as  desirable  today  as  it  was  a  year  ago  when  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  was  begun.  In  order  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  most  effec¬ 
tively  in  our  defense,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  bases  at  strategic 
locations  far  from  our  own  shores. 

It  is  important  also  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  that  the 
mines,  factories,  and  skills  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  other 
nations  of  the  free  world,  be  kept  out  of  Soviet  hands.  The  extent 
to  which  losing  these  resources  to  Soviet  control  would  endanger  the 
United  States  ability  to  meet  Soviet  aggression  in  the  future  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  following  chart: 


The  Free  Nations  Must  Pull  Together  To  Keep  Their  Superiority  In  Resources 
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The  United  States  is  more  dependent  on  imported  materials  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history.  This  is  due  in  part  to  modern  technological 
advances,  in  part  to  the  demands  of  modern  defensive  weapons, 
and  in  part  to  the  exhaustion  of  our  own  mineral  resources.  The 
United  States  is  dependent  on  imports  from  foreign  countries  of  the 
following  commodities  as  indicated  by  percentages: 


Percent 


Percent 


Natural  rubber _ 

Tin _ 

Chromite _ 

Graphite _ 

Industrial  diamonds 

Sisal _ 

Nickel _ 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 


Cobalt _ 

Manganese 
Mercury.  _ 

Lead _ 

Copper _ 

Zinc _ 


93 

93 

92 

55 

42 

40 


For  each  M-47  tank  the  following  strategic  raw  materials  are  re¬ 
quired: 


Pounds  of  chromium  of  which  100  percent  is  imported _  1,  915 

Pounds  of  manganese  of  which  93  percent  is  imported _  950 

Pounds  of  nickel  of  which  99  percent  is  imported _  520 

Pounds  of  tin  of  which  100  percent  in  imported _  100 

Pounds  of  bauxite  (the  ore  of  aluminum)  of  which  65  percent  is  imported. .  6,  512 
Pounds  of  copper  of  which  42  percent  is  imported _  1,  418 


All  of  these  considerations  indicate  that  the  United  States  should 
revise  its  defense  strategy  bv  withdrawing  behind  our  oceanic  barriers 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  only  after  defense  nearer  to  the  Soviet 
borders  has  been  proved  impossible. 


III.  Progress  to  Date 
a.  the  organization 

1 .  At  home 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  became  law  on  October  10,  1951.  For 
the  first  time  the  component  parts  of  United  States  foreign  aid  were 
brought  under  the  unified  direction  and  supervision  of  a  single  person 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President — the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security.  Under  section  502  (b)  (1)  the  Director  also  became  head 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  the  successor  agency  to  ECA. 

The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  following  laws: 

1.  Public  Law  165,  Eighty-second  Congress — the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951. 

2.  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress — the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948. 

3.  Public  Law  329,  Eighty-first  Congress — the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

4.  Public  Law  213,  Eighty-second  Congress — the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act). 

5.  Public  Law  535,  Eighty-first  Congress — the  Act  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development. 

6.  Public  Law  249,  Eighty -second  Congress — the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriation  Act,  1952. 

By  Executive  order  10300  the  President  delegated  to  the  Director 
certain  functions  that  these  several  laws  conferred  upon  the  President. 
In  the  case  of  appropriations  made  to  the  President  to  carry  out  these 
laws  the  order  provides  that  these  “shall  be  deemed  to  be  allocated 
99215 — 52 - 2 
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to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  without  any  further  action  by  the 
President.”  The  appropriations  may  he  allocated  “by  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  to  any  agency,  department,  establishment,  or 
wholly  owned  corporation  of  the  Government  for  obligation  or  ex¬ 
penditure.”  Among  the  powers  the  President  reserved  to  himself 
were  the  appointment  of  officers  requiring  Senate  confirmation,  the 
transmittal  of  reports  to  the  Congress,  the  termination  or  withdrawal 
of  assistance,  determinations  of  eligibility  for  assistance,  and  functions 
dealing  ’with  the  transfer  of  funds. 

To  provide  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  for  advice  the  Director 
has  set  up  a  Mutual  Assistance  Advisory  Committee  (MAAC) 
comprising  representatives  of  State,  Defense,  Treasury,  Defense 
Mobilization,  and  MSA,  and  presided  over  by  the  Director  or  his 
deputy.  An  observer  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  attends  most 
meetings.  This  is  not  a  policy-making  committee.  Its  function  is 
entirely  advisory  in  character.  Decisions  are  made  by  the  Chairman 
in  the  Director’s  name  or  are  referred  to  him  for  decision.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  permits  the  interchange  of  views  among  interested  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  without  any  derogation  of  responsibility. 

Last  year  the  committee  recognized  that  military  assistance  consti¬ 
tuted  the  major  portion  of  United  States  aid  abroad.  This  was  a 
field  that  required  competence  in  military  matters.  The  committee 
recommended,  and  the  Congress  adopted,  a  provision  entrusting  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  military  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  essential  features  of  his  primary  responsibility  are  enumerated 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements. 

( b )  The  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
permits  its  integration  with  service  programs. 

(c)  Establishment  of  priorities  in  procurement  and  deliveries,  and 
allocation  of  military  equipment  between  recipient  countries. 

(d)  The  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries. 

(e)  The  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel. 

(jO  The  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end  items. 

The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  was  also  made  head  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency.  Because  of  the  midtiple  responsibilities 
conferred  upon  him  provision  was  made  for  a  Deputy  Director. 
He  is  charged  with  carrying  out  those  functions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  which  were  transferred  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  general  direction 
which  the  Director  exercises  over  the  entire  program. 

2.  Abroad 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  provided  for  a  special  representative  and 
a  deputy  special  representative  in  Europe  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  and  the  duties  given  to  the  Director. 
Last  year  the  committee  expressed  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  division  and  consequent  duplication  of  staff  and  less 
efficient  operations  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  NATO  head¬ 
quarters  in  London  and  the  ECA  organization  in  Paris.  The  com¬ 
mittee  observed  “that  it  is  desirable  to  have,  insofar  as  possible,  a 
single  United  States  staff  in  Europe,  operating  under  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  central  location.”  The  decision  of  NATO  at  the  Lisbon 
meeting  to  move  the  headquarters  to  Paris  and  to  replace  the  Council 
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Deputies  with  a  permanent  council  has  contributed  to  tlie  unification 
that  the  Congress  desired.  This  move  has  made  it  possible  to  confer 
upon  the  special  representative  in  Europe  a  broad  set  of  functions 
and  responsibilities.  These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  He  represents  the  United  States  Government  as  a  whole. 

(2)  He  is  responsible  to  and  reports  to  the  President. 

(3)  He  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  European  activities 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

(4)  He  acts  for  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  in  providing  on 
a  regional  basis  coordination,  continuous  supervision,  and  general 
direction  of  the  military  and  economic  assistance  programs  in  Europe. 

(5)  He  is  the  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council. 

(6)  He  is  the  senior  United  States  civilian  representative  in  Europe 
responsible  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  matters. 

(7)  He  acts  in  Europe  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  relation  to 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  Mutual  Security  Program  matters. 

The  special  representative  is  assisted  by  a  political  adviser  and  an 
economic  and  military  adviser. 

The  organization  for  mutual  security,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  the 
creature  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Congress.  During  the  hearings 
the  committee  took  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  from  the  witnesses 
their  views  on  the  organizational  structure.  No  evidence  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  challenge  the  soundness  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

B.  EUROPE 

1 .  Unification  of  Europe 

The  Congress  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  unification  of 
Europe  and  has  indicated  its  belief  that  only  by  unification  will 
Europe  ultimately  be  able  to  defend  and  support  itself.  The  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  countries  of  Europe  toward  unification  is  regarded 
by  the  committee  as  a  significant  index  of  the  success  being  attained 
by  the  defense  program  to  which  the  United  States  is  contributing. 

(a)  Council  of  Europe. — The  continued  expansion  and  increasing 
vigor  of  the  Council  of  Europe  is  evidence  of  the  unabated  interest  of 
the  people  of  Europe  in  unification.  The  Council  had  its  beginnings 
in  August  1948  and  was  officially  organized  in  May  1949.  Its  function 
has  been  and  still  remains  that  of  providing  a  forum  and  making 
recommendations  rather  than  that  of  a  government.  Nevertheless, 
its  prestige  and  influence  are  increasing  apparently  because  the  people 
of  Europe  regard  it  as  a  symbol  of  unification  in  which  they  believe. 

( b )  Schuman  plan. — The  Schuman  plan  for  joining  together  of  the 
coal  and  steel  industries  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  was  signed  in  April  1951  and  is  now  in 
process  of  ratification.  The  concept  of  the  plan  is  the  creation  of  a 
single  market  in  coal  and  steel  that  will  permit  the  free  play  of  com¬ 
petitive  forces.  It  involves  an  unprecedented  giving  up  of  sovereignty 
by  free  nations  to  a  supranational  authority.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
concrete  step  yet  taken  in  integrating  the  economy  of  Western  Ger¬ 
many  with  those  of  its  Western  European  neighbors;  it  is  regarded  by 
the  six  participating  countries  as  the  nucleus  of  their  future  federation. 
The  plan  has  been  ratified  by  everyone  except  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
and  one  house  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  final 
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approval  since  the  major  steel-producing  countries  are  in.  The 
fact  that  the  parliaments  of  France  and  of  Germany  have  ratified  the 
Schuman  plan  during  the  past  winter  can  be  regarded  as  of  special 
significance  as  an  indication  of  the  subordination  of  national  prestige 
and  rivalry  to  demands  of  the  present. 

Experience  with  the  Schuman  plan  also  indicates  the  time  required 
to  overcome  the  organizational  and  political  obstacles  encountered  in 
bringing  about  the  unification  of  Europe.  More  than  a  year  since  its 
signature  the  Schuman  plan  has  not  yet  been  ratified  and  put  into 
effect  although  all  the  participating  governments  are  supposed  to  be 
in  agreement  as  to  its  desirability.  France,  which  originated  and 
promoted  the  plan  did  not  complete  ratification  of  it  until  April  2, 
1952  (the  French  lower  house  ratified  the  plan  last  December). 
Luxemburg  is  in  process  of  ratification,  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  Schuman  plan  can  become  effective  until  Italy  ratifies  it  after  the 
Italian  local  elections  late  in  May.  The  time  necessary  to  get  the 
measures  required  to  implement  a  program  of  unification  through 
national  parliaments  must  be  taken  into  account  in  scheduling  United 
States  assistance. 

(c)  Inclusion  of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  NATO. — The  European  - 
nations  have  given  further  evidence  during  the  past  year  of  their 
determination  to  combine  and  organize  as  large  a  defense  force  as 
possible  by  their  willingness  to  accept  Greece  and  Turkey  as  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  complete  integra¬ 
tion  of  these  nations  into  NATO  strategy  and  planning  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished. 

(d)  European  Defense  Community. — Perhaps  the  most  en corn-aging 
development  of  the  last  year  has  been  the  acceptance  in  principle 
by  six  European  countries  (France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Luxem¬ 
burg,  and  the  Netherlands)  of  a  European  defense  force  within  the 
political  framework  of  a  European  Defense  Community.  By  this 
arrangement  these  countries  will  cease  to  have  national  armies,  but 
instead  will  supply  troops  (in  units  approaching  the  army  division  in 
size)  to  a  combined  and  integrated  defense  force  under  international 
command  (now  General  Eisenhower  and  soon  to  be  General  Ridgway). 
This  six-nation  army  is  to  be  financed  from  a  common  budget  and 
supplied  through  a  common  procurement  organization.  The  parlia¬ 
ments  of  both  Germany  and  France  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  concept 
of  the  European  Defense  Community  and  the  other  members  agreed 
to  the  concept  and  to  a  procedure  for  integrating  it  with  NATO  at 
the  Lisbon  meeting  last  February.  These  agreements  are  now  being 
drafted  in  treaty  form. 

The  European  Defense  Community  is  to  be  controlled  by  a  com¬ 
mission  which  would  be  a  sort  of  international  department  of  defense. 
It  would  report  to  a  European  council,  made  up  of  ministers  of  the 
member  countries  and  to  a  European  assembly  with  parliamentary 
functions  and  representing  parliaments.  There  would  also  be  a 
European  court  to  interpret  or  adjudicate  the  treaty  establishing  toe 
army.  The  contemplated  structure  is  similar  and  could  conceivably 
be  the  same  as  that  provided  by  the  Schuman  plan,  thus  forming  the 
basis  for  a  European  political  federation. 

(e)  The  Lisbon  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council. — 
Tangible  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  European  countries  to  join  in  a 
concrete  defense  plan  was  given  at  Lisbon  at  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  last  February.  At  that  time  it  was  agreed  that  the 
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NATO  countries  other  than  Greece  and  Turkey  would  provide,  by  the 
end  of  1952,  50  divisions  of  which  something  over  half  would  be  in  a 
state  of  combat  readiness  and  the  rest  in  rapidly  mobilizable  reserve 
units.  Four  thousand  combat  aircraft  with  the  necessary  airfields, 
supporting  installations,  and  communication  systems  were  also  agreed 
to,  as  well  as  704  major  combat  type  naval  vessels  and  925  smaller 
combat  type  naval  vessels. 

In  addition  to  the  agreement  as  to  the  forces  to  be  provided,  a  plan 
for  financing  the  NATO  program  was  also  accepted  at  Lisbon.  The 
European  countries  (including  Germany,  but  excluding  Greece  and 
Turkey)  agreed  to  spend  the  equivalent  of  $13.9  billion  for  defense 
during  fiscal  1953. 

These  programs  for  forces  to  be  provided  and  for  defense  financing 
were  worked  out  by  the  Temporary  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Council  under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon.  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
Each  country  submitted  to  this  international  committee  its  full  defense 
plans  and  its  budget  for  critical  analysis.  Several  countries  revised 
upward  their  defense  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  Temporary  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations.  Action  of  this  kind  is  without  precedent. 

In  addition  agreements  were  reached  on  the  following  points  at 
Lisbon: 

1.  The  NATO  headquarters  would  be  moved  from  London  to 
Paris  where  General  Eisenhower’s  headquarters  and  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  European  headquarters  are  located. 

2.  A  permanent  council  to  be  continually  in  session  replaces  the  old 
Council  Deputies.  The  United  States  member  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Draper, 
Jr.,  who  is  made  head  of  all  MSA  operations  in  Europe,  and  chief 
United  States  representative  to  NATO. 

3.  General  Eisenhower’s  responsibilities  were  increased  to  give  him 
power  to  recommend  disposition  of  troops  and  the  priority  of  their 
military  assignment. 

4.  The  program  and  the  financing  of  the  bases,  communication 
lines,  port  facilities  (infrastructure)  were  agreed  upon. 

5.  The  major  issues  essential  to  the  reestablishment  of  German 
sovereignty  were  resolved. 

6.  The  concept  of  an  integrated  European  army  was  agreed  upon 
and  a  definite  goal  of  50  NATO  combat  ready  and  reserve  divisions 
in  1952  was  set. 

7.  An  arrangement  for  the  guaranty  of  Germany’s  security  by  the 
NATO  members  without  admitting  Germany  to  NATO  was  worked 
out. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  West  Germany  is  to  get  its  new  independent 
status — becoming  an  all}'  and  not  an  occupied  country- — after  an 
agreement  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  three 
occupying  powers  has  been  reached  and  after  the  European  Defense 
Community,  with  Germany  as  a  member,  is  established.  Germany 
must  ratify  both  the  “contractual  arrangement”  as  to  its  future  status 
and  the  treaty  for  the  EDC.  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  go  into  effect 
without  the  other. 

The  contractual  arrangement  has  not  yet  been  agreed  by  the 
German  Government.  Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for  several 
months  and  reports  of  progress  are  continually  being  made.  An 
agreed  document  is  not  yet  ready  for  signing  which  then  must  be 
submitted  to  the  legislative  bodies  of  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  for  ratification. 
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After  the  governments  of  the  EDC  countries  agree  on  that  treaty, 
the  NATO  countries  agree  on  the  guaranty  of  security  to  Germany, 
and  the  occupying  powers  agree  with  Germany  on  the  contractual 
arrangement,  all  these  documents  require  parliamentary  ratification. 
European  governments  always  represent  a  majority  of  the  legislative 
branch  so  that  ratification  of  a  treaty  is  not  as  serious  a  problem  there 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  these  treaties  involve  im¬ 
portant  surrenders  by  the  European  countries  of  national  sovereignty 
and  the  very  emotional  question  of  German  rearmament.  Appeals 
b}'  opposition  parties  to  popular  prejudice  on  these  matters  are  easy 
and  it  is  not  always  certain  that  treaties  agreed  to  will  be  ratified. 

France  made  its  approval  of  the  EDC  “idea” — -the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  was  not  involved  at  this  point — conditional  on  a  requirement 
that  no  German  forces  should  be- called  up  until  all  the  EDC  countries 
had  ratified  the  treaty.  As  a  consequence  a  considerable  interval  may 
elapse  before  German  troops  can  be  called  up. 

The  Schuman  plan  (for  uniting  the  steel  and  coal  production  of  six 
European  nations)  has  been  ratified  as  yet  only  by  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Germany.  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Italy  still  must  act. 
Since  Germany  and  France,  the  two  major  producing  countries,  have 
ratified,  there  seems  to  be  little  question  but  that  the  rest  will  follow. 
The  delay  in  ratification  of  the  Schuman  plan,  which  was  signed  in 
April  1951,  may  be  an  indication  of  the  time  necessary  to  bring  these 
other  treaties  into  effect. 

Getting  the  EDC  under  way  once  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  might 
be  less  time  consuming  than  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  would 
indicate.  The  EDC  will  use  the  same  assembly  and  the  same  court 
as  the  Schuman  plan  which  presumably  will  be  in  effect  by  the  time  the 
EDC  treaty  is  ratified.  Furthermore,  the  constitutional  processes  in 
each  country  have  been  taken  into  account  in  providing  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  member  nations  in  the  EDC  so  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  hold  an  election  in  any  country  to  designate  its  EDC 
representatives. 

In  Germany  the  Parliament  has  approved  in  principle  German 
participation  in  the  EDC  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to 
go  ahead  with  defense  planning.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  setting  up 
of  a  military  procurement  organization,  the  negotiation  of  contracts 
or  even  the  installation  of  arms-making  equipment  in  factories  cannot 
begin  until  the  contractual  arrangement  and  the  EDC  treaty  are 
ratified. 

Nevertheless,  creating  an  EDC  organization  which  can  command, 
equip,  and  finance  international  armed  forces  will  be  a  difficult  and 
time-consuming  task.  The  problems  of  conflicting  national  interest 
to  be  overcome  and  the  legal  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  or  removed 
will  add  additional  complications  to  the  job  of  getting  an  international 
organization  staffed  by  people  of  different  nationalities  so  that  it  will 
function. 

2.  Financing  of  defense  by  European  nations 

Since  mid-1950,  the  European  NATO  countries  as  a  group  have 
doubled  the  size  of  their  defense  expenditures,  from  about  $4.5  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1950  to  over  $9  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
rate  of  military  expenditure  and  of  expansion  and  improvement  of 
forces  has  been  steadiU  rising,  and  expenditures  will  be  stepped  up 
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still  further  during  the  coming  year.  In  fiscal  year  1953,  with  German 
forces  in  formation  and  the  efforts  of  the  NATO  members  further 
increased,  the  total  expenditures  (including  $2.7  billion  for  Germany) 
should  be  about  $14  billion,  to  which  Greek  and  Turkish  military 
expenditure  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  will  be  additional. 

The  total  funds  required  from  all  countries  in  fiscal  year  1953  to 
meet  the  Western  European  portion  of  the  agreed  NATO  defense 
build-up  are  estimated  at  $17.7  billion.  This  sum  covers  the  main¬ 
tenance,  training,  and  equipping  of  European  troops,  necessary  mil¬ 
itary  construction,  and  the  contracting  for  production  of  military 
equipment  (including  the  starting  of  production  on  certain  long-lead 
items  that  will  become  available  the  next  year  or  after).  It  does  not 
include  the  costs  of  maintaining  United  States  and  Canadian  forces 
stationed  in  Europe,  which  are  covered  by  the  national  defense  budg¬ 
ets  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  terms  of  dollar  equivalents,  this  total  cost  breaks  down  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows  for  the  principal  categories: 

Amount 
(i billions 
of  dollars 
or  eouiv- 


Purpose:  alent'> 

Military  personnel _  $3.  6 

Military  and  related  construction _  1.  2 

Other  operating  expenditures _  3.  3 

Other  defense  expenditures _  2.  2 

Major  materiel  1 _  7.  4 


Total _ 2  17.  7 


1  The  figure  for  this  item  represents  the  sum  of  required  appropriations  (in  Europe  generally  on  an  expendi  - 
ture  basis,  and  in  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  obligational  authority). 

2  Includes  Germany;  excludes  Greece  and  Turkey. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  figures  include  the  non-NATO 
defense  expenditures  of  the  Western  European  countries,  for  example, 
French  expenditures  for  the  war  in  Indochina,  British  expenditures 
for  troops  and  naval  units  in  many  parts  of  the  world  including  those 
fighting  in  Malaya.  As  indicated  above,  these  figures  do  not  include 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  European  NATO  countries  will  provide  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
armed  forces  in  Europe  under  the  Lisbon  plan  of  action.  A  large 
portion  of  the  major  materiel  must  be  supplied  from  North  America; 
in  addition,  a  measure  of  defense  support  in  the  form  of  raw  materials 
and  equipment  from  the  United  States  is  essential  to  make  possible 
the  full  European  military  contribution.  The  plan  of  action  calls  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  European  forces  in  the  following  manner 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953: 

Pillion 

European  countries’  own  expenditure  (made  possible  by  $1.4  billion  of 


defense  support) _  $13.  9 

Funds  for  United  States  provision  of  end  items _  1  3.  8 

1  Includes  approximately  $0.2  billion  for  training. 


Note.— The  United  States  figure  does  not  include  the  support  of  United  States  troops. 

These  figures  are  not  wholly  comparable.  The  United  States 
end-item  figure  represents  the  funds  required  for  obligation  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  is  substantially  less  than  the  scheduled  delivery  of 
equipment  during  the  same  fiscal  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  major 
part  of  the  European  share  represents  pay  and  operating  costs. 
Because  European  rates  of  troop  pay  are  low,  in  some  cases  only  a  few 
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cents  a  day,  this  amount  does  not  represent  the  real  economic  value 
of  the  manpower  thus  withdrawn  from  productive  employment. 
Similarly,  European  costs  for  feeding  and  clothing  troops  and  providing 
barracks  and  other  facilities  are  substantially  less  than  American  costs. 
Hence,  the  European  expenditures  understate  the  real  costs  and 
burdens  of  defense  borne  by  the  Europeans. 

In  terms  of  total  resources  devoted  to  defense,  the  European 
NATO  countries  will  be  spending  between  9  and  10  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  during  the  fiscal  year  1953.  The  comparable 
figure  for  total  security  expenditures  of  the  United  States  will  be 
about  double  that  percentage  during  the  same  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  the  relative  burden  of 
defense  expenditures  in  countries  of  Europe: 


Western  Europe  defense  expenditures — Total  and  percent  of  gross  national  product 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

1938  de¬ 
fense 
expendi¬ 
ture  as  a 
percent 
of  GNP 

United  States 
fiscal  year  1949-50 
(current  prices) 

United  States 
fiscal  year 1950-51 
(current  prices) 

United  States 
fiscal  year 1951-52 
(current  prices) 

United  States 
fiscal  yearl952-53 
(1951-52  prices) 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Percent 

of 

GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Percent 

of 

GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Percent 

of 

GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Percent 

of 

GNP 

NATO  countries: 

Belgium- Luxemburg.  _ 

2.5 

167 

2.6 

200 

2.9 

435 

5.6 

713 

9.0 

Denmark.  . . 

.9 

45 

1.5 

56 

1.6 

123 

3.2 

152 

3.9 

France.--  _ _ 

7.3 

1,  594 

6.5 

2, 325 

7.8 

3,  460 

9.8 

3,890 

10.7 

Greece _ _ 

5.5 

115 

7. 1 

179 

9.8 

188 

8.8 

188 

8.6 

Iceland.  __  _ 

Italy..--  - 

6.0 

475. 

3.5 

641 

4.2 

847 

5.0 

1,  075 

6.1 

Netherlands . 

2.3 

210 

4.2 

228 

4.2 

395 

6.6 

474 

7.7 

Norway _ _ 

.9 

49 

2.4 

67 

2.8 

115 

3.9 

150 

5.0 

Portugal . . . 

2.7 

47 

2.0 

50 

2. 1 

58 

2.3 

66 

2.6 

Turkey,  _ 

6.9 

175 

6. 1 

221 

6.5 

253 

6.8 

292 

7. 6 

United  Kingdom 

6. 5 

2. 105 

5.7 

2,  665 

6.7 

3,  660 

8.4 

4,  750. 

10.8 

Total  NATO _ 

.5.8 

4,  982 

5. 1 

6,632 

6.0 

9,  534 

7.7 

11,750 

9.2 

Germany  (Federal  Re- 

public).  _  -  . 

1  15.8 

3  1.  036 

5. 1 

2  1, 190 

4.9 

2  1,  952 

6.7 

2,  679 

8.5 

Total  NATO  plus 

Germany  .  . 

9.3 

6,  018 

5. 1 

7,  822 

5.8 

11.486 

7.5 

14.  429 

9.1 

Austria . . . 

3  2.2 

2  28 

1.  5 

2  19 

.9 

2  21 

2  23 

.7 

Total  14  European 

countries 4  .  .. 

9.1 

6,  046 

5.0 

7,  841 

5.  7 

11,507 

7.3 

14,  452 

8.9 

Spain.  _ _ _  __ 

288 

302 

Yugoslavia  _  .  ...  . 

Canada  ... 

.7 

451 

2.9 

933 

5.3 

3  1,  619 

7.6 

United  States . . 

1.2 

12, 800 

5.1 

21,  974 

7.1 

45,  562 

13.7 

6  62,  301 

17.8 

1  All  Germany  for  1936.  4  Plus  Trieste  (included  with  Italy). 

2{Represents  occupation  costs.  5  Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1952. 

3  1937.  6  Preliminary. 


Aside  from  the  pay  and  maintenance  factor  referred  to  above, 
which  tends  to  understate  the  value  of  European  resources — especially 
manpower — diverted  to  defense,  any  judgment  on  the  size  of  the 
European  effort  must  give  major  consideration  to  the  per  capita 
income  level  in  Europe.  The  average  per  capita  gross  national 
product  among  the  European  NATO  countries  is  about  one-third 
what  it  is  in  the  United  States,  with,  of  course,  substantial  variations 
from  country  to  country.  The  level  of  tax  receipts  in  several  of 
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the  countries,  also  shown  in  the  following  table,  indicates  that,  while 
the  incidence  of  taxation  creates  difficult  problems  in  some  countries, 
the  total  amounts  of  taxes  collected  from  the  people  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  United  States  in  most  cases. 


Country 

Tax 
receipts 
as  percent 
of  gross 
national 
product, 
1951  or 
1951-52 i 

Per  capita 
gross 
national 
product 
as  percent 
of  United 
States, 
1951-52 

Country 

Tax 
receipts 
as  percent 
of  gross 
national 
product, 
1951  or 
1951-52 1 

Per  capita 
gross 
national 
product 
as  percent 
of  United 
States, 
1951-52 

31.0 

21 

Italy..  ....  .  . 

2  20.  7 

17 

23.0 

40 

Netherlands _  .  .  ... 

28.3 

27 

23.9 

68 

Norway . . 

25.1 

41 

18.6 

42 

Portugal _  _  ..  .. 

10.3 

14 

30.  7 

38 

Turkey  .  ...  . . 

2 16.4 

8 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) . 

30.3 

28 

United  Kingdom _  _ 

33.7 

40 

2 16.  7 

13 

United  States.,  . . 

25.8 

100 

1  Taxes  collected  at  all  levels  of  government. 

2  1950  or  1950-51,  later  figures  not  available. 


These  are  the  factors  that  affect  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  NATO  defense  effort  of  Europe. 
If  the  job  is  to  be  done  and  done  on  time,  the  full  contribution  of  the 
United  States  is  essential.  The  United  States  effort,  combined  with 
the  European  effort,  will  yield  a  balanced  joint  result  of  impressive 
size.  Only  through  this  combination  of  European  and  American 
efforts  can  there  be  achieved  promptly  a  build-up  of  defensive  strength 
in  Europe  providing  a  genuine  deterrent  to  aggression. 

S.  Determination  of  Europeans  to  resist  aggression 

One  of  the  most  difficult  issu.es  confronting  the  committee  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  people  of  Europe  can  be  counted  on 
to  fight  if  a  Soviet  attack  comes.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  in  Europe  that  it  was  better  to  be  occupied  than  to 
be  bombed  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  trying  to  resist  a  Soviet 
attack. 

The  situation  in  this  respect,  however,  appeal’s  to  be  growing  better. 
In  the  judgment  of  qualified  observers  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Europe  has  substantially  improved.  A  feeling  has  developed  that 
resistance  to  the  Russians  is  no  longer  hopeless.  A  significant  state¬ 
ment  was  made  by  General  Gruenther  when  questioned  on  this  point: 

Mr.  Smith.  The  thought  behind  our  foreign-aid  program  has  always  been  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  own  national  security.  I  am  wondering  if  we  have  by 
virtue  of  that  concept  led  the  European  countries  into  believing  that  whatever  we 
are  doing  is  solely  in  our  interest  and  not  in  their  own? 

General  Gruentheh.  I  think  we  have  made  great  progress  in  convincing  them 
that  our  effort  is  part  of  the  whole  idea  of  mutual  security. 

A  year  ago  if  you  had  asked  me  that  question,  I  would  have  said,  “Well,  I  am 
a  little  bit  worried  about  that,”  because  there  was  a  very  definite  feeling  at  that 
time,  such  as  “this  is  a  United  States  program.  This  is  for  United  States  defense.” 
There  is  an  increasing  understanding  about  it;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
not  opposition  voices.  There  is  an  increasing  understanding  that  it  is  a  mutual 
effort,  “It  is  our  defense  program,”  thev  say,  “rather  than  theirs,”  meaning  the 
United  States. 

I  think  that  has  been  encouraging.  A  year  ago  I  would  have  been  rather  dis¬ 
couraged  to  answer  that  question. 
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General  Gruenther  also  made  the  following  statement  on  the  morale 
of  the  European  fighting  forces: 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  European  countries  of  NATO  will  fight — a  problem 
which  bothers  many  people — there  is  no  question  in  our  minds.  We  have  had 
some  very  skeptical  staff  officers  at  our  own  staff  who  have  come  in  with  serious 
reservations,  and  as  they  have  gone  about  and  inspected  the  troops,  there  is  no 
longer  any  question  in  their  minds  of  the  willingness  to  fight. 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  on  this  issue  is  that  while  no  one 
can  say  with  certainty  that  the  people  of  Europe  will  fight  effectively 
if  the  Soviet  attacks,  the  determination  to  do  so  seems  to  grow  rapidly 
as  the  ability  to  resist  aggression  develops.  It  is  clearly  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  United  States  to  foster  this  spirit  and  to  meet  a  Soviet 
attack  in  Europe  rather  than  to  see  Europe  pass  to  Russia  by  default. 
Certainly  nothing  has  occurred  in  the  last  year  to  cause  us  to  alter 
our  policy  in  this  respect.  We  can  feel  today  more  certain  than  we 
were  a  year  ago  that  the  people  of  Europe  have  the  determination  to 
put  up  an  effective  resistance  with  the  weapons  and  equipment  our 
assistance  makes  available  to  them. 

4.  Progress  in  delivery  of  military  end  items 

A  total  of  $11.5  billion  of  fiscal  year  1950,  1951,  and  1952  MDAP  - 
funds  had  been  earmarked  as  of  March  31,  1952  for  financing  military 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  By  March  31, 
1952  over  $11  billion  of  the  earmarked  funds  had  been  made  available 
by  allocation  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Of  the  total  amount, 
about  $8.7  billion  had  been  obligated  by  March  31,  1952.  A  total  of 
about  $2.8  billion  of  MDAP  funds  earmarked  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  remain  to  be  obligated  during  the  last  3  months  of  fiscal  year 
1952. 

(a)  Value  of  end  items  shipped  through  February  29,  1952. — The 
Department  of  Defense  had  supplied  $1,796  million  of  military  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  as  grant  aid  to  eligible  foreign  countries  under 
MDAP  by  February  29,  1952,  including  $416  million  of  excess  stocks. 

European  countries  were  the  recipients  of  $1,292  million,  or  72  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  equipment  and  supplies  shipped  through  February  29, 
1952.  The  remaining  shipments  were  about  equally  divided  between 
the  Near  East  and  Africa  ($247  million)  and  Asia  and  Pacific  area 
($257  million).  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  under  MDAP  through 
February  29,  1952  were  in  the  categories  of  ordnance,  $1,054  million; 
vessels  and  equipment,  $264  million;  and  aircraft  and  equipment,  $261 
million. 

(b)  Tonnage  shipped  through  March  31,  1952. — Shipments  from  port 
during  March  1952  of  228,350  measurement  tons  bring  the  cumulative 
total  of  all  shipments  under  the  grant-aid  program  to  about  2,805,500 
measurement  tons,  including  263,700  measurement  tons  supplied  from 
United  States  stocks  overseas  which  were  not  delivered  in  oceangoing 
vessels.  In  addition,  309  aircraft  and  55  vessels  have  been  delivered 
under  their  own  power.  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  had 
carried  75  percent  of  all  MDAP  ocean  shipments  as  of  February  29, 
1952. 
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(c)  Number  of  items  shipped  through  March  SI,  1952. — Substantial 
quantities  of  major  categories  of  military  end-items  had  been  shipped 
as  grant  aid  by  March  31,  1952.  The  following  table,  based  on  prelim¬ 
inary  data,  shows  the  quantity  shipped  by  number  of  units  of  items: 

Summary  of  selected  major  items  shipped 


[In  number  of  items  and  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition] 


Service  and  major  item 

During 

February 

1952 

During 

March 

1952 

Cumulative 
Mar.  31, 
1952 

Army: 

Radios  and  radar _ _ 

180 

39 

11,113 
9,103 
34,901 
790, 171 

Tanks  and  combat  vehicles _  .  _  .  .  _ 

453 

1,251 

3,953 

7,  440 

Motor  transport  vehicles. . . . 

533 

Small  arms  and  machine  guns _ 

6,  307 
231 

Artillery _ _ _ _ _ 

'310 

11, 855 

i  289,  612 
‘  9, 310 

334 

Ammunition: 

Small  arms  and  machine  guns _ _ _ 

J  22, 001 

1  790 

i  7,  624 

1  214 

Artillery _ _ _ _ T _  _ 

Navy: 

Vessels _  _  _ 

0 

5 

Aircraft _  _ _ _ 

62 

0 

427 

Air  Force:  Aircraft _ _ 

119 

185 

1,330 

1  Thousand  rounds. 


(d)  Reimbursable  assistance  program . — By  March  31,  1952,  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments  had  received  852  active  requests  for  reimbursable 
military  assistance  from  41  foreign  governments  through  Department 
of  State  and  Office  of  Military  Assistance  (OMA)  channels.  Of  these, 
783  requests  had  been  priced  by  the  military  departments  at  $1,107 
million  and  574  requests  had  been  funded  in  the  amount  of  $539 
million.  Through  February  29,  1952,  shipments  to  29  countries  under 
these  requests  totaled  $71  million. 

In  addition  to  purchases  on  requests  placed  through  OMA,  foreign 
governments  had  deposited  funds  in  the  amount  of  $5.8  million  to 
pay  for  orders  submitted  directly  to  the  military  departments. 
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PROGRESS  IN  USE  OF  MDAP  FUNDS  ALLOCATED  TO  DEPT.  OF  DEFENSE 

FY  1950-^1951  VanD  1952  FUNDS 

On  29  February  1952,  the  Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  allocated  an  additional  $1,208  million 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  third  quarter  requirements.  Expenditures  during  the  first  eight  (8) 
months  of  FY  1952  amounted  to  $1,244  million  and  were  at  an  average  monthly  rate  of  about  $150  million. 

In  order  to  attain  the  estimate,  based  upon  Service  projections  as  of  15  March,  of  about  $2,700  million  of 
MDAP  funds  being  expended  during  FY  1952,  the  Services  must  expend  at  the  average  rate  of  $365  million 
„  during  each  of  the  remaining  four  (4)  months  of  FY  1952. 

BILLIONS  BILLI 


J  JASONDJ  FMAMJ  JASONDJFMAMJJ  ASONDJFMAMJ 


FY  i960  FY  1951  FY  1952 


a/  Fiscal  year  1950  and  1951  funds  were  extended  for  obligation  thru  30  June  1952. 

2/  Cumulative  obligations  include  $873.2  million  representing  purchase  requests  placed  on  the  Army  Manage- 
msnt  Fund  for  subsequent  placing  of  orders  and  awarding  of  contracts.  However,  only  39$  of  the  total 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  end  MDAP  orders  placed  on  the  Fund  by  29  February  1952  had  actually  been  covered 
by  contracts,  purchase  orders  and  project  orders. 
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5.  Infrastructure 

Infrastructure  is  the  name  applied  by  NATO  to  the  airfields,  port 
and  communication  facilities  necessary  for  common  use  to  back  up 
military  forces. 

United  States  dollars  are  being  spent  for  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  in  countries  which  receive  United  States  aid  under  two  dis¬ 
tinct  and  independent  legislative  authorizations  and  appropriations. 

Funds  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law 
165,  82d  Cong.)  and  appropriated  by  the  Mutual  Security  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1952  (Public  Law  249,  82d  Cong.)  are  being  used  to  finance 
a  proportion,  agreed  upon  as  the  United  States  share,  of  the  cost  of 
certain  common-use  military  installations,  including  airfields,  com¬ 
munications  and  port  facilities,  which  are  designated  as  “infrastruc¬ 
ture.”  These  facilities  are  for  the  use  of  the  forces  in  Europe  under 
General  Eisenhower’s  command,  including  United  States  troops. 

Public  Law  155  (82d  Cong.),  sections  102,  202,  301,  and  302,  au¬ 
thorizes  among  other  things  the  establishment  or  development  of 
“classified  military  installations  and  facilities.”  Appropriations  au¬ 
thorized  by  chapter  VI  of  Public  Law  155  were  made  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1952,  Public  Law  254,  Eighty- 
second  Congress.  In  addition,  funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  the  following  laws  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  are  being  drawn 
upon:  Public  Law  564,  title  II;  Public  Law  910,  titles  I  and  II; 
Public  Law  843,  chapter  X;  and  Public  Law  911,  chapter  X;  Public 
Law  759,  chapter  X. 

Authorization  of  funds  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  1953  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  H.  R.  7005.  All  such  funds  are  to  be  provided  in  defense 
appropriation  legislation. 

These  funds  are  being  used  for  two  general  types  of  construction  in 
foreign  countries.  One  is  the  construction  of  airfields,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  other  facilities  exclusively  for  United  States  military  use. 
The  much-publicized  air  bases  being  constructed  in  north  Africa  fall 
in  this  category. 

The  other  is  to  finance  the  special  facilities  and  equipment  required 
by  the  United  States  in  those  common-use  installations  in  Europe 
which  are  to  be  used  primarily  and  permanently  by  United  States 
forces;  that  is,  the  United  States  pays  out  of  Mutual  Security  Act 
funds  an  agreed-upon  share  of  the  cost  of  all  the  infrastructure. 
This  total  includes  only  the  bare  essentials  of  the  facilities.  In  the 
case  of  air  bases,  common-use  expenditure  includes  only  the  building 
and  surfacing  of  runways  and  other  minimum  essentials  which  any 
nation  would  need.  The  barracks,  hospitals,  machine-shop  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  which  vary  with  the  nation  which  is  to  use  the  field  are 
paid  for  by  the  nation  concerned. 

Under  General  Eisenhower’s  direction,  defense  plans  for  Western 
Europe  have  been  formulated  which  provide  for  airfields  in  desig¬ 
nated  locations.  A  certain  number  of  these  have  been  assigned  for 
the  use  of  United  States  forces.  The  “finishing”  of  these  fields  for 
United  States  use  is  being  financed  with  Defense  Department  funds. 

The  original  infrastructure  program  in  Western  Europe  was  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  Brussels  Treaty  (Western  Union)  and  is  known  as 
the  “first  slice.”  The  term  “slice”  is  used  to  cover  a  series  of  specific 
projects  agreed  for  financing  and/or  completion  during  a  given  time 
period,  generally  a  calendar  year.  The  total  cost  of  this  program  for 
the  calendar  year  1951  was  approximately  $90  million. 
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In  May  1951  the  Supreme  Allied  Command,  Europe,  determined  its 
minimum  requirements  for  communications  and  airfields  in  the  central 
European  area.  The  cost  of  this  program  known  as  the  “second  slice,” 
was  estimated  at  roughly  $220  million,  and  was  subject  to  negotiation 
by  the  countries  concerned,  including  the  non-European  countries, 
United  States  and  Canada,  who  have  use  of  the  facilities.  Agreement 
was  reached  during  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  September  1951  as  to  division  of  costs. 

Agreement  was  reached  at  Lisbon  on  the  third  slice  calendar  year 
1952  infrastructure  program  of  airfields,  communications  and  head¬ 
quarters  to  be  provided  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $425  million. 

The  percentage  contribution  of  the  various  NATO  countries  to  the 
common  use  infrastructure  lias  been  determined  for  each  slice.  The 
first  slice  involved  only  the  countries  participating  in  the  Brussels 
Treaty  (Belgium,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  France)  before  General  Eisenhower  took  over  and  did  not 
include  the  United  States.  The  United  States  contribution  to  the 
second  slice  was  48.1  percent  for  the  calendar  year  1952.  The  recent 
Lisbon  negotiations  resulted  in  agreement  that  the  United  States 
share  in  1953  would  be  reduced  to  42.8  percent. 

6.  The  tax  situation 

Section  521  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  includes,  in  part,  the 
following: 

Funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  act  shall 
be  available  for  United  States  participation  in  the  acquisition  or  construction  of 
facilities  in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
such  funds  shall  be  expended  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of  taxes. 

The  intentions  of  Congress  and  its  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  this  language  are  made  clear  in  the  conference  report  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  (H.  Rept.  1090,  82d  Cong.),  pages  27,  28,  which 
include  the  following: 

Administrative  expenses  (sec.  521 ).• — During  the  conference  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  either  the  House  or  Senate  versions  of  the  bill  had  made  clear 
that  funds  could  be  used  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  Europe 
for  collective  defense.  The  committee  of  conference  decided  to  make  this  authori¬ 
zation  explicit,  at  the  same  time  making  equally  explicit  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  our  funds  for  rental  or  purchase  of  real  estate,  or  for  payment  of  taxes. 

The  committee  of  conference  considered  prohibiting  direct  or  indirect  payment 
of  taxes.  They  realized,  however,  that  taxes  go  into  the  price  structure  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  purchased  in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  and  therefore  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  administratively  if  not  literally,  to  buy  anything  or  hire  anyone  on  a 
basis  that  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  having  part  of  the  funds  going  ulti¬ 
mately  for  taxes.  The  conference  also  learned  that  direct  taxes  are  never  paid 
by  our  authorities  and  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  to  eliminate  “twilight 
zone”  transactions.  Therefore,  it  was  felt  that  the  limitation  against  the  use  of 
funds  for  payment  of  taxes  was  sufficient. 

On  January  18,  1952,  a  special  joint  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  made  up  of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  reported  that — 

United  States  military  construction  in  France  is  subject  to  French  taxes  *  *  * 

under  the  present  arrangement  about  one  dollar  in  five  appropriated  for  construc¬ 
tion  will  go  to  the  French  Government  in  taxes. 
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The  Departments  of  State  and  of  Defense  report  the  following  action 
since  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  was  approved  October  10,  1951 : 
On  October  15  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council  Deputies  were 
notified  of  the  provisions  of  section  521  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
and  that  pending  the  completion  of  ari'angements  for  making  sure 
that  no  taxes  were  paid  when  expenditures  were  made  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  construction  of  facilities  for  collective  defense,  the  United 
States  would  withhold  30  percent  of  all  funds  obligated  for  such  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  executive  branch  made  a  further  determination  as  to  policy. 
Although  holding  that  the  prohibition  against  payment  of  taxes  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  infrastructure  funds  coming  from  appropriations  by  way 
of  section  521  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  the  interested 
executive  agencies  interpreted  the  intent  of  Congress  to  be  that  the 
United  States  should  not  pay  taxes  on  its  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  common  defense  effort  and  that  tax  exemption  would  be  sought  on 
all  dollar  expenditures  in  connection  with  common  defense. 

On  November  20,  1951,  negotiations  were  opened  with  all  European 
NATO  countries  to  carry  out  this  policy.  On  January  1,  1952,  a 
special  delegation,  composed  of  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Defense,  Treasury,  and  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
arrived  in  Europe  to  carry  on  these  negotiations. 

Agreements  have  been  reached  with  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Iceland,  Luxemburg,  Italy,  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  contribution  which  dollar  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  makes  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
development  of  bases  is  being  undertaken  deserves  emphasis.  The 
Defense  Department  estimates  that  its  total  dollar  expenditures  in 
15  European  countries  and  their  overseas  possessions  will  amount  to 
$698,339,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  and  for  these 
same  countries  the  total  will  be  $1,008,543,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1953.  These  expenditures  include  payments  to  local  con¬ 
tractors,  procurement  of  local  supplies,  expenditures  of  American 
personnel  within  the  country,  etc. 

These  expenditures,  while  they  are  from  the  United  States  point 
of  view  strictly  military,  have  the  effect  of  providing  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  economic  assistance  to  the  recipient  countries.  In  effect,  these 
United  States  dollar  payments  make  it  possible  for  these  countries 
to  export  for  dollars  the  services  of  construction  contractors  and  the 
product  of  the  labor  going  into  earth  moving  and  concrete  making, 
the  cement  and  brick  used  at  bases,  as  well  as  the  hotel  and  restau¬ 
rant  services  and  the  foodstuffs  furnished  to  United  States  personnel. 

These  “exports”  have  the  further  advantage  that  to  a  large  extent 
they  do  not  compete  with  or  involve  any  reduction  of  the  commercial 
dollar  exports  which  a  country  can  make.  In  general,  the  greater 
conversion  of  the  economy  of  a  country  to  defense,  the  less  its  ability 
to  produce  for  export.  When  a  country  supplies  us  with  bases  for 
dollars,  however,  it  is  in  effect  finding  a  new  dollar  market  for  products 
which  cannot  ordinarily  be  sold  for  dollars. 

The  executive  agencies  point  out  that  in  their  calculations  of  dollar 
deficits  and  dollar  requirements  for  each  country,  they  make  full  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  dollar  expenditures  of  the  Defense  Department  in 
that  country. 
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Press  reports  of  American  troops  quartered  during  the  past  winter 
in  tents  at  French  airfields  where  runways  and  equipment  were  also 
inadequate,  as  well  as  other  stories  reaching  the  United  States,  have 
raised  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  NATO  nations  were  drag¬ 
ging  their  feet. 

The  executive  branch  reports  that  it  was  essential  to  complete  the 
over-all  plan  for  air  defense  and  to  allocate  the  air  bases  agreed  upon 
as  necessary  among  the  participating  countries  before  the  United 
States  could  begin  to  build  permanent  facilities.  We  were  given 
temporary  use  of  certain  European  airfields  last  summer  pending  final 
determination  of  these  matters.  These  decisions  have  now  been  made, 
and  work  is  going  ahead. 

The  principal  causes  of  delay  are  attributed  by  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  not  to  lack  of  cooperation  but  to  the  legal  and  administra¬ 
tive  action  which  each  country  has  to  take  and  which  inevitably  re¬ 
quires  a  long  time.  The  various  agencies  of  the  French  Government 
have  to  consult  with  each  other  and  take  time  to  reach  agreement  just 
as  the  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  do.  If  it  is 
decided  to  locate  a  storage  depot  in  a  large,  wooded  park  area  in 
France,  the  French  defense  ministry  lias  to  consult  with  the  French 
equivalent  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  agree  on  plans  for  new 
roads,  etc. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Defense  who  participated  in 
air-base  negotiations  in  France  state  that  they  found  that  the  French 
negotiators  always  seemed  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  airfields  were  to 
be  built  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  do  their  work  as  though  they 
were  cooperating  with  the  United  States  toward  a  common  purpose. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  delay  or  of  a  go-slow  policy  although  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fact  that  at  intervals  there  was  no  French  Government 
in  power  made  it  impossible  to  get  necessary  ministerial  decisions. 

The  planning,  negotiation,  internal  adjustments,  contract  letting, 
and  other  arrangements  inevitably  take  months  rather  than  weeks 
and  the  program  has  to  wait  until  these  things  are  completed. 

C.  FAR  EAST 

1.  Indochina 

The  struggle  against  communism  in  Indochina  has  resulted  in 
extremely  bloody  and  protracted  fighting.  The  French  Union  forces 
and  those  of  the  Associated  States  are  engaged  in  bitter  and  continu¬ 
ous  warfare  against  Communist-led  Viet  Minh  insurgents  backed  by 
military  support  from  Red  China.  The  strategic  importance  of  this 
country  is  great  and  its  fall  to  the  forces  of  communism  would  seri¬ 
ously  jeopardize  the  continued  freedom  of  the  rest  of  the  southeast 
Asian  mainland. 

United  States  military  assistance  in  the  form  of  aircraft,  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  other  essential  materiel  has  been  provided  on  a  high 
priority  basis  and  has  proved  indispensable  in  maintaining  the  position 
of  the  forces  fighting  the  Communists.  Continued  United  States 
military  aid  on  a  similar  scale  is  essential  to  assist  in  the  fight  against 
the  Communists  in  Indochina,  both  for  the  benefit  of  that  troubled 
area  and  also  to  hasten  the  day  when  trained  French  forces  will  be 
able  to  return  to  join  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  The  drain 
of  battle  has  been  particularly  severe  on  commissioned  and  noncom- 
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missioned  officer  cadres,  which  are  desperately  needed  for  training 
new  troops  for  the  defense  of  both  areas. 

During  his  testimony  the  former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
France,  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  submitted  the  following  figures  on 
French  strength  in  Indochina  (as  of  January  1,  1952): 


Officers: 

Europeans _  6,  923 

North  Africans  and  native  colonials _  176 

Europeans: 

Under  contract: 

Noncommissioned  officers _  28,  300 

Enlisted  men _  42,  701 

Conscripts: 

Noncommissioned  officers _  13 

Enlisted  men _  557 

North  African: 

Noncommissioned  officers _  1,  781 

Enlisted  men _  30,  763 

Native  colonials: 

Noncommissioned  officers _ ___  3,  870 

Enlisted  men _  78,  695 

WACS: 

Officers _ _ 

Specialists _  1,  346 


2.  Other  countries 

Although  Indochina  is  the  only  country  in  south  and  southeast  Asia 
engaged  in  a  shooting  war,  all  of  these  countries  are  menaced  by 
external  aggression  and  internal  subversion.  The  menace  of  Com¬ 
munist  invasion  has  been  sufficient  to  place  heav}r  and  relentless 
pressures  on  the  governments  of  these  countries.  An  equally  serious 
and,  in  some  cases,  more  immediate  threat  is  posed  by  the  Communist 
use  of  subversive  tactics  where  actual  war  is  not  being  waged.  These 
tactics  are  designed  to  disrupt  and  destroy  existing  institutions 
throughout  the  area.  In  the  face  of  these  threats  the  free  nations  of 
this  area  have  had  to  build  sufficient  military  strength  to  maintain 
internal  security  and  to  deter  external  aggression. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  been,  and  are,  faced  with  tremendous 
internal  problems  to  maintain  the  confidence  and  support  of  their 
peoples.  While  some  of  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  have  received 
military  assistance,  all  of  them  as  well  as  those  of  south  Asia,  have 
received  economic  and  technical  assistance.  An  economic  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  directed  toward  helping  these  countries  establish  and 
maintain  strong,  stable  governments,  increasingly  able  to  command 
popular  support.  Such  support  is  directly  related  to  the  vigor  with 
which  these  governments  tackle  the  chronic  and  basic  problems  of 
food  shortages.  The  United  States,  through  technical  cooperation, 
consisting  of  services  and  supporting  supplies,  has  laid  the  ground 
work  for  the  economic  development  of  these  countries. 

D.  NEAR  EAST 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  area  to  the 
whole  free  world.  It  contains  vital  resources,  and  is  the  strategic  land 
bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  very  real  danger  of  military  aggression 
overhangs  this  area,  almost  all  of  the  countries  are  precluded  by  basic 
economic  weakness  from  maintaining  substantial  military  forces  of  a 
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modern  character.  Discussions  leading  toward  the  formation  of  a 
Middle  East  Command  to  achieve  a  unified  defense  of  the  area  are 
in  progress. 

Political  unrest  and  intense  nationalism  characterize  many  of  the 
countries  in  this  area,  and  in  part  reflect  deep-rooted  social  and 
economic  ills.  All  of  the  countries  in  the  region  have  natural  resources 
not  now  being  used  effectively;  and  the  causes  of  poverty  lie  in  ineffi  ¬ 
cient  and  unscientific  land  and  water  use  techniques,  an  untrained  and 
inefficient  labor  force  for  industry,  antiquated  feudal  land-tenure 
systems,  an  inadequately  developed  land  and  water  resource  base,  and 
a  lack  of  capital  for  investment,  except  for  the  petroleum  industry  in 
a  few  of  the  Arab  States. 

The  poverty  resulting  from  these  factors,  together  with  the  disease 
and  illiteracy  contributing  to  them,  form  a  vicious  circle  which  we  can 
help  to  break  by  the  application  of  technical  skills. 

It  is  our  objective  in  the  Middle  East  to  assist  the  people  and  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  area  to  achieve  not  only  greater  military  security,  through 
the  Middle  East  Command  and  limited  military  assistance,  but  also 
to  assist  responsible  leaders  in  getting  under  way  orderly  reform  and 
development,  in  which  the  energies  of  the  people  can  find  constructive 
expansion.  Our  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  to  these  countries,  by 
concrete  cooperative  effort,  that  they  themselves  can  achieve  their 
desires  for  economic  and  social  progress  as  a  part  of  the  free  world. 
People  who  have  evidence  of  this  will  not  turn  in  desperation  to 
communism. 


IY.  Fiscal  Year  1953  Program 

A.  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM — 1952  AND  1953 

H.  R.  7005  extends  the  Mutual  Security  Program  through  fiscal 
year  1953  as  part  of  the  policy  already  decided  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  bill  cuts  down  the  request  of 
the  Executive  from  $7,900,000,000  to  $6,889,100,000  for  fiscal  1953 
for  military,  economic  and  technical  assistance,  and  adds  $12,000,000 
as  a  United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF)  through  calendar  1953. 
The  bill,  as  reported,  reflects  a  substantial  number  of  amendments 
written  into  the  Executive  proposal  by  the  committee  (see  appendix 
II)  to  insure  that  the  program  may  go  forward  with  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  have  before  it  a  picture  of  the  total 
program  through  fiscal  years  1952  and  1953,  there  follows  a  table 
showing  appropriations  made  for  the  program  to  date,  the  Executive 
request  for  fiscal  1953,  and  committee  action  on  the  request. 
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Titles 


Appropria¬ 
tions,  fiscal 
year  1952 

0) 


Executive 
request,  1953 

(2) 


Recommendod 
in  H.  R.  7005 

(3) 


Difference  be¬ 
tween  column 
2  and  column  3 

(4) 


Title  I  (Europe) : 

Military. _ _ _ _ 

Economic _ 

Spain _ _ _ 

Title  II  (Near  East): 

Military . . . . 

Economic  and  technical  assistance 
Title  III  (Asia): 

Military _ _ 

Economic  and  technical  assistance 
Title  IV  (Latin  America): 

Military.  _ _ _ 

Economic  and  technical  assistance 

Total: 

Military _ 

Economic  and  technical  assistance 
Spain _ 

Total _ 


$4,  818,  852,  457 
1, 022, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 

396,  250,  000 
160, 000, 000 

535,  250,  000 
237, 155,866 

38. 150,  000 
21,  245,  653 


$4, 145,000,000 
1, 819,  200, 000 


606, 370, 000 
196,  000, 000 

611,230,000 
408,  000, 000 

62,  400,  000 

22,  000,  000 


$3,316, 000,000 
1,637,  300,  000 
1  (25,000,000) 

606,  370, 000 
196,  000,  000 

611,230,000 
408,  000,  000 

62,  400,  000 

22,  000,  000 


-$829, 000, 000 
-181,900,000 


5,  788,  502,  457 
1,440,  401,519 
100,  000,  000 


5,  425, 000, 000 
2,  445,  200,  000 
2  29,  800.  000 


4,  596,  000,  000 
2,  263, 300,  000 
2  29,  800,  000 


-829,  000, 00» 
-181,  900,000 


7, 328,  903,  976 


7.  900,  000,  000 


6,  889, 100,  000 

3  12. 000,  000 


-1,010,  900,  OtW 

+12, 000, 000 


6,901, 100, 000 


-998,  900,  000 


1  Earmarked  for  Spain,  but  included  in  title  I. 

,dTontribhtioM°,,PllIJtilate,al  technical  cooperation  activities  ($17);  emigration  of  surplus  manpower 
($10);  ocean  freight  ($2.8). 

3  United  Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 


1.  Accumulation  of  unexpended  balances 

Ihe  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  significance 
of  the  large  unexpended  balances  which  have  been  accumulated  in 
the  course  of  getting  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  and  the  Mutual 
Security  Programs  imder  way. 

The  following  table  gives  the  complete  detail  as  to  funds  available 
in  1952,  obligations  and  expenditures  through  February  29,  1952 
with  estimates  for  fiscal  1952: 


Mutual  security  funds' available  in  1952,  obligations  and  expenditures  to  Feb.  29,  1952 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  195  2 


There  was  an  unexpended  balance  from  1951  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  1952  of  $7,074,631,672,  a  total  available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal 
1952  of  $14,403,535,648  and  on  February  29,  1952  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $11,760,919,050.  The  estimated  unexpended  balance  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1952  is  $8,945,040,837  which  is  more  than  the  authori¬ 
zation  requested  for  fiscal  1953. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  indicates  that  these  facts  do  not  indicate 
that  the  Mutual  Security  Program  has  been  given  more  money  than 
necessary  or  that  the  United  States  taxpayer  has  paid  taxes  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  have  lain  idle  in  the  Treasury. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  that  the  distinction  between  obliga¬ 
tions  and  expenditures  be  understood.  Under  United  States  fiscal 
procedure  Government  agencies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  into  procure¬ 
ment  contracts  unless  the  funds  have  already  been  appropriated  from 
which  payment  is  to  be  made  against  su'ch  contracts. 

In  the  case  of  military  equipment  a  period  varying  from  several 
months  to  3  years  must  elapse  between  the  signing  of  the  contract 
and  the  delivery  of  and  payment  for  the  items  involved.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  chart  illustrates  this  situation: 


LEAD-TIME  IN  FUND  USE  FOR  MAJOR  ITEM  PR0CUREMEMT 


2  I  MOS. 


,F-84 

I  A/c 


15  MOS. 


-|AM  MINESWEEPERS 


II  MOS 


■4  M  46-7-8  TANKS 


I  3  MOS  g  3  MOS 

APPRO-  REFINED  CONTRACT 
PRIATION  PROGRAM  LET 


DEUVEEY  I 


] _ 6m05.  I  21  MOS.  I 

OCT  APR  JAN 

1951  1952  1954 

At  the  beginning  of  a  program  which  includes  airplanes,  tanks,  and 
specialized  naval  vessels  it  is  inevitable  that  expenditures  lag  behind 
appropriations.  The  unexpended  balance  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
need  for  additional  funds.  The  problem  of  manufacturing  lead-time 
is  further  complicated  by  the  delays  involved  in  overseas  shipment  and 
the  time  required  to  complete  foreign  exchange  transactions.  This 
situation  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  nonmilitary  shipments  by  the 
following  illustration  of  the  “pipeline.” 
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THE  PIPELINE  FOR  COAL 
AVERAGES  4  MONTHS 
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The  figure  for  unobligated  funds  has  greater  significance  since 
funds  are  considered  as  obligated  when  an  order  is  placed  or  a  contract 
signed.  The  tabulation  above  (pp.  30-31)  indicates  that  the  un¬ 
obligated  balance  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1952  was  $921,546,244. 
The  total  available  for  obligation  during  fiscal  1952  was  $8,143,228,265 
and  the  unobligated  balance  February  29,  1952,  was  $5,094,200,046. 
The  present  rate  of  placing  orders  is  over  $1,000,000,000  per  month 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  unobligated  balance  carried  forward  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1952  will  be  only  $350,000,000. 

Tax  money  paid  by  United  States  citizens  is  not  allowed  to  lie  idle 
in  the  Treasury.  Money  appropriated  but  not  spent  in  the  same 
fiscal  year  does  not  add  to  the  deficit  of  that  fiscal  year.  This  was 
explained  by  the  Honorable  W.  J.  McNeil,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  as  follows: 

There  frequently  are  discussions  about  the  effect  on  taxation  of  amounts  appro¬ 
priated.  Misunderstandings  exist  as  to  the  effect  of  carry-over  funds.  Only 
when  production  lead  times  are  examined  and  projected  expenditure  rates  deter¬ 
mined  can  any  definite  relationship  between  appropriations  and  the  requirement 
for  taxes  and  borrowings  be  established. 

The  Treasury  maintains  a  normal  cash  balance  of  around  $4  billion  or  a  little 
over.  Requirements  for  taxation  and  borrowings  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
amount  carried  over.  Instead,  carry-over  funds  are  a  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  goods  or  services  expected  to  be  delivered  at  some  time  beyond  the  end  of  the 
period  under  consideration.  Only  when  the  rate  of  such  deliveries  is  examined 
can  the  effect  on  the  Treasury’s  cash  requirements,  and  the  relationship  to  tax 
requirements,  be  known. 

The  rate  at  which  the  funds  already  appropriated  are  expected  to 
be  expended  is  indicated  in  the  following  chart: 


UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  BY  PROGRAM 


(  Millions  of  Dollars  ) 


DEFENSE  SUPPORT, 
ECONOMIC  and  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  * 


2,278 


Jan.31,  June  30,  June  30, 
1952  1952  1953 


Jon. 31,  June  30,  June  30, 
1952  1952  1953 


Excludes  Spain. 


The  planned  carry-over  of  MDAP  funds  beyond  June  30,  1953,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Department  of  Defense,  MDAP  funds  of  Department  of  Defense,  estimated  unexpended 
balance  as  of  June  30,  1953 


Funds  available  to  Department  of  Defense:  Millions 

Fiscal  1950,  1951,  and  1952  programs _ _ _ $11,  481 

Proposed  fiscal  1953  programs _  5,  350 


Total,  all  programs _  16,  831 

Expenditures  (Form  133  basis): 

Fiscal  1950  and  1951  (actual) _  $946 

Fiscal  1952  (estimate) _  2,  713 

Fiscal  1953  (estimate) _ 7,  714 


Total  through  1953 _ _ _ _ _  11,  373 


Estimated  unexpended  balance  June  30,  1953 _  5,  458 
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A  title-by-title  tabulation  of  the  carry-over  of  unobligated  and 
unexpended  balances  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 


Relation  between  original  authorization  request  and  carry-over  of  f  unds  by  titles 


[These  carry-over  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  given  on  pp.  30  and  31.  They  represent  a  preliminary 

revision  based  on  later  estimates] 


Original  author¬ 
ization  request 
in  H.  R.  7005  i 


(Carry-over— estimated  as  of 
June  30  ,1952) 


Unexpended 

balance 


Unobligated 

balance 


Title  I: 

Military _ _ _ 

Economic _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Assistance  to  Spain _ 

Title  II: 

Military _ 

Economic  and  technical  assistance _ 

Title  III: 

Military _ _ _ _ _ 

Economic  and  technical  assistance _ 

Korea  (dependent  on  cease-fire  not  later  than  mid- 
June  1952). 

Title  IV: 


$4, 145, 000, 000 
1, 819, 200, 000 


606, 370, 000 
196, 000, 000 

611, 230, 000 
408, 000,  000 


$6,  540, 000, 000 
82S,  200,  000 
90,  000,  000 

573, 800, 000 

21, 200, 000 

742,  600, 000 
108,  200, 000 


$208, 200, 000 
"‘50,"666,’6do 
54, 400, 000 

78, 400, 000 


Military _ _ _ 

Economic  and  technical  assistance. 

Military _ 

Economic  and  technical  assistance _ 


Plus. 


Total. 


62, 400, 000 

22,  000,  000 


5, 425,  000, 000 
2,  445,  200,  000 


7,  870,  200. 000 
2  29,  800,  000 


7,  900, 000,  000 


37,  900, 000 
3,  200,  000 


7, 894,  300, 000 
960,  800, 000 


8,  855, 100, 000 
90, 000,  000 


,  945, 100, 000 


15, 800, 000 


356,  800,  000 


356, 800, 000 
s  50,  000,  000 


406,  800,  000 


1  The  committee  has  cut  the  authorizations  requested  in  title  I  by  $1,010,900,000  and  an  additional  author¬ 
ization  for  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  of  $12,000,000  has  been  made.  The  total  reduction  from  the 
funds  set  forth  in  this  column  is  $998,900,000. 

2  Contribution  to  multilateral  technical  cooperation  activities  ($17);  emigration  of  surplus  manpower 
($10);  ocean  freight  ($2.8). 

1  Spain. 


B.  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

1.  Build-up  of  defense  forces 

The  primary  purpose  of  continuing  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
is  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  Armed  Forces  which  can  meet 
Soviet  aggression.  The  following  table  shows  the  military  forces 
under  arms  in  the  countries  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  1952. 


Active  military  forces,  Western  Europe,  United  States,  and  Canada,  Jan.  1,  1952 


Country 

Population 

Active  forces 
located  in 
North 
Atlantic 
Treaty  area 

Percent 

Belgium-Luxemburg _  ...  _  __ _ _ _ 

8, 980, 000 
4, 310, 000 
42,  400,  000 
47,  000,  000 
10, 300,  000 
3,310, 000 
8,  570, 000 
50,  900, 000 

136, 000 
26, 000 
593, 000 
314, 000 

1.5 

Denmark. 

.6 

France _  _ 

1  4 

Italy.  .  .  . 

.7 

Netherlands.. . 

84, 000 
30, 000 
73, 000 
624, 000 

.8 

Norway . . 

.9 

Portugal _  ...  .  ... 

.9 

United  Kingdom . 

1.  2 

Total,  Western  Europe...  . . .  . 

175, 770,  000 

1, 880, 000 

i.i 

Population 

Active  forces 
world-wide 

Percent 

United  States . . . . . . . . 

156, 000, 000 
14, 100, 000 

3, 465, 000 
91, 000 

2.2 

Canada .  . . 

.  6 

Note. — Western  European  forces  exclude  those  located  outside  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area  such  as 
the  French  forces  in  Indochina.  United  States  and  Canadian  forces  are  world-wide. 
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At  Lisbon  last  February,  the  NATO  countries  agreed  to  provide  50 
divisions  by  the  end  of  1952  of  which  25  would  be  available  on  D-day 
and  25  would  be  available  at  intervals  between  D-day  and  D-day 
plus  30.  Four  thousand  operational  aircraft  are  to  be  provided, 
together  with  704  major  combat  vessels  and  924  smaller  combat 
vessels.  In  addition  to  this,  Greece  and  Turkey  currently  have  25 
divisions. 

The  relative  increase  in  military  forces  planned  for  1953  is  indicated 
by  the  following  chart  which  does  not  give  the  number  of  men  for 
security  reasons: 

MILITARY  STRENGTH 

WESTERN  EUROPE  1951-1953  AND  U.S.  !952 
ACTIVE  AND  READILY  MOBILIZABLE  FORCES 


1951  1952  1953  1952 

WESTERN  EUROPE  TOTAL  U.S. 

WORLDWIDE 


Includes  BeL-Lux..  Denmork.  Fronce.  Italy.  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  and  United  Kingdom. 
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The  key  to  the  size  and  effectiveness  of  the  forces  of  friendly  nations 
which  will  be  ready  to  withstand  a  Soviet  attack  during  the  next  year 
is  the  ability  to  equip  these  forces.  If  the  program  is  permitted  to 
continue  as  planned,  an  effective  fighting  machine  will  be  in  existence 
in  Europe  by  the  end  of  this  year.  If  the  time  schedule  has  to  be 
revised,  our  vulnerability  to  aggression  is  extended. 

(a)  Low  cost  to  United  States  of  help  of  other  nations’  forces. — The 
starting  point  in  determining  what  forces  are  required  to  withstand 
a  Soviet  attack  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  175  divisions, 
20,000  airplanes  and  300  submarines.  These  factors  exist  and  are 
beyond  our  power  to  alter.  The  size  of  the  forces  necessary  to  counter 
such  militar3r  power  will  vary  with  the  area  to  be  defended  and  the 
weapons  available.  Any  strategic  plan  to  defend,  and  defense  line 
that  may  be  accepted,  will  inevitably'  require  millions  of  men  under 
arms.  These  armed  forces  might  be  provided  entirely  by  the  United 
States,  or  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  willingness  of  other  nations 
to  share  in  the  job  with  us.  As  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  said 
in  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  “I  do  not  believe  we  should 
reserve  to  the  young  men  of  this  country  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
fighting  for  freedom.  They  are  entitled  to  have  well-equipped  allies.” 

While  the  cost  of  aiding  the  military  build-up  of  other  nations 
constitutes  a  serious  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  United  States  bears  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  cost  of  putting  the  foreign  troops  in  the  field.  Their  own  govern¬ 
ments  pay  a  larger  part  of  the  cost  than  we  do  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  chart: 


THE  MILITARY  BALANCE  SHEET: 

MOST  OF  THE  FUNDS  HEEDED  TV  FINANCE  THE  T952-S3 
PROGRAM  tN  EUROPE  W/U  BE  BORNE  BP  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Funds  required  for  the  1952-53  European  Program  117.7  BILLION* 


'DEFENSE EXPENDITURES  OF  MSTFRjN'FUR0PF-$/3.9'bi///on 


Made  possible  by  U.S.  Defense  Support 


z 


DEFENSE  SUPPORT  FROM  US*- 


1.4 


FUNDS  FOR  US.  OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT 


FUNDS  FOR  END- ITEMS  FROM  US. 

( INCLUDES  M/UTARY  TRAINING- ) 


THIS  SHOWS  FUNDS  THAT  GOVERNMENTS  NEED  ' 
TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  FOR  US.  FISCAL  HEAR  !9Bt53\ 

*  EXCLUDES  MIUTAR4  END-ITEMS  FROM  CANADA 

Note:  these  figures  exclude  Greece  and  turret  and  include  germant 
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An  important  factor  in  this  situation  is  the  low  cost  of  maintaining 
forces  of  nations  other  than  the  United  States.  The  Turkish  soldier 
is  paid  21  cents  a  month,  and  the  French  soldier  gets  58  cents  per  day. 
The  personal  equipment  and  facilities  provided  to  forces  of  other 
nations  are  much  less  than  are  supplied  to  United  States  forces. 
Turkish  officers  were  startled  at  questions  concerning  the  tempera¬ 
tures  at  which  bari’acks  were  maintained  during  the  whiter  since  no 
Turk  had  ever  thought  of  heating  barracks. 

These  lower  costs  are  indicated  by  the  following  chart: 


COMPARATIVE  PERSONNEL  COST  OF  FORCES 
WORLD-WIDE  U.S.  vs.  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  IN  NAT  AREA 

READILY  MOBILIZABLE 


(Note:  NATO  forces  include  United  States  forces  in  Germany,  but  exclude 
Greece  and  Turkey.) 

2.  End  items  and  offshore  'procurement 

The  principal  use  of  the  funds  authorized  hi  this  bill  is  to  provide 
military  end  items  to  the  forces  of  foreign  nations.  The  following 
table  shows  in  units  the  types  of  arms  and  equipment  being  provided 
under  the  1953  program,  together  with  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  items 
enumerated. 


Tentative  amounts  of  military  end  items  to  be  purchased  with  the  funds  requested  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  Mutual  Security  Program 


Title  I 

Other  areas 

Vessels _ _  _  _  _  .  __  _  _  _  ..  ....  ______ 

82 

157 

Aircraft  _  _  __  _ _  _  _ _ _ 

967 

308 

Tanks  and  combat  vehicles  _ _ _  __  _ _ _  _ _  . 

5,240 
13,  928 

1.044 

Motor  transport  vehicles  _  . . . . .  _ 

12,  734 
220,  273 

Small  arms  and  machine  euns  _  .  _ 

122,  534 
6,774 
198,  835 
13,  387 
$3,  395.  4 

Artillery  and  naval  guns _  ___  _ 

Small  arms  and  machine  gun  ammo _ 

_ _ in  thousands.. 

2,  750 
399,  008 
10.  457 

Artillery  and  naval  gun  ammo. _ _ _ _ 

_ _ _  do _ 

Charged  to  program  i  _  _ _ _ _ 

. . _in  millions.. 

$1,  084.  5 

1  Matgriel  only,  no  packing,  handling,  crating,  and  transportation,  training,  or  administration  included. 
Excludes  acquisition  cost  of  excess. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  United  States  is.  not  the  sole 
supplier  of  weapons  and  vehicles  to  foreign  nations.  In  addition  to 
financing  the  pay,  maintenance,  clothing,  and  housing  of  troops,  the 
European  countries  supplied  themselves  with  over  $2  billion  of 
military  hardware  in  fiscal  1952.  It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  1953 
European  military  production  will  exceed  $3.5  billion.  The  NATO 
countries  as  a  whole  produce  40  to  50  percent  of  the  equipment  for 
their  divisions. 

Certain  of  these  items  can  be  manufactured  only  in  the  United 
States  because  no  other  nation  has  the  designs,  know-how,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  such  production.  European  capacity  for  producing  planes, 
tanks,  vehicles,  and  weapons  is  being  expanded,  but  time  does  not 
permit  the  delaying  of  the  arming  of  forces  until  their  weapons  can 
be  produced  at  home. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  supply  military  end  items 
also  because  the  recipient  nations  are  not  able  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
equipment  their  forces  require.  The  limited  resources  and  over¬ 
strained  budgets  of  these  nations  do  not  permit  them  to  finance  the 
equipment  of  forces  necessary  for  them  to  carry  out  their  assigned 
responsibilities  in  the  defense  plan.  The  committee  wrote  a  provision 
into  the  bill  (sec.  7  (f))  for  easing  the  physical  demands  of  European 
rearmament  on  the  resources  and  the  factories  of  the  United  States 
by  having  the  United  States  finance  the  procurement  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  military  end  items  in  Europe  during  fiscal  1953. 
This  is  called  offshore  procurement.  Contracts  will  be  placed  only 
for  amounts  and  types  of  items  falling  within  the  calculated  require¬ 
ments  of  the  European  defense  build-up,  and  in  that  respect  will  not 
differ  from  the  end  items  supplied  physically  from  the  United  States. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  given,  however,  to  logistic  considerations; 
for  example,  the  production  of  ammunition  and  spare  parts  in  Europe 
will  be  given  special  encouragement  under  the  offshore  procurement 
program  because  of  the  obvious  necessity  for  close  sources  of  supply 
of  these  items. 

With  regard  to  offshore  procurement,  careful  coordination  is 
imperative  to  minimize  duplicate  buying  by  separate  military  services 
and  unnecessary  strain  on  local  markets.  The  advantages  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  agency  for  centralized  procurement  in  Europe  would 
appear  obvious. 

Through  the  calendar  year  1951  the  equipment  provided  by  the 
United  States  served  mainly  to  meet  the  training  requirements  of  the 
forces  brought  into  being  during  that  year,  and  to  meet  certain  critical 
deficiencies  or  replace  certain  of  the  obsolete  equipment  of  troops  in 
being.  In  contrast,  1952  and  1953  will  be  years  in  which  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  combat  equipment  will  go  into  the  hands  of  forces  being  made 
combat-ready  under  General  Eisenhower’s  command.  The  decision 
at  Lisbon  to  concentrate  on  the  maximum  development  of  combat- 
ready  forces  during  the  months  ahead  means  that  most  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  will  go  to  bring  complete  units  to  a  state  of  combat  readiness; 
the  distribution  of  this  equipment  to  units  in  training  will  be  carefully 
designed  to  permit  ready  mobilization  to  meet  any  contingency.  The 
funds  requested  for  direct  military  assistance  for  title  I  countries,  to¬ 
gether  with  funds  previously  made  available,  will  fill  the  equipment 
deficiencies  of  types  furnished  by  the  United  States  of  all  the  ground 
force  divisions  being  raised  this  year  under  the  Lisbon  agreement,  to- 
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getlier  with  provision  for  part  of  their  reserve  stocks  of  ammunition. 
It.  will  furnish  a  portion  of  the  long-production  lead-time  items  required 
for  additional  forces  to  be  raised  in  1953.  It  will  provide  essential 
combat  equipment  required  in  support  of  naval  and  air  units  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  NATO  defense  plan. 

The  programing  of  military  end  items  is  based  upon  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  forces  being  brought  up  to  combat  or  reserve  strength 
under  the  forces  plan  agreed  at  Lisbon.  Deliveries  will  be  geared  to 
the  actual  time  phasing  of  the  raising  and  training  of  forces  by  our 
allies.  The  programs  are  kept  flexible,  so  that  priorities  of  equipment 
deliveries  can  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  readiness  of  troops  to 
receive  and  effectively  to  utilize  the  equipment  supplied,  and  the 
relative  urgency  of  needs  for  combat  readiness  or  for  training  of  specific 
units.  The  responsibility  for  recommending  these  priorities  rests 
with  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  who  will  consider  on 
the  spot  both  the  degree  of  readiness  of  units  to  receive  equipment 
and  the  missions  to  be  performed  by  the  various  units  in  the  event  of 
attack. 

The  large  quantities  of  modem  equipment  supplied  to  European 
forces  by  the  United  States  reflect  the  nature  and  timing  of  the  joint 
NATO  investment  in  mutual  security.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
building  up  the  initial  equipment  for  a  large  defensive  force  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  Within  the  time  schedule  called  for  by  this 
defense  plan  many  items  of  equipment  can  be  produced  only  within  the 
United  States,  where  large-scale  production  lines  are  already  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Another  large  part  of  the  equipment  requirements  could  be 
produced  in  Europe,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  raising  and  training 
of  forces,  the  construction  of  the  necessary  airfields,  barracks,  com¬ 
munications  systems,  and  other  facilities,  and  the  supplying  of  those 
forces  with  the  large  quantities  of  other  supplies  necessary  for  their 
naintenance  and  operation — in  short,  only  at  the  expense  of  a  lower 
level  of  forces  than  is  needed  for  effective  Western  European  defense. 

It  is  the  compression  of  this  build-up  into  a  short  period  of  years, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  European  countries  on  the  raising  of 
forces  and  supplying  them  with  the  things  that  Europe  is  best  able 
to  supply  them  with,  that  makes  necessary  the  large  United  States 
contribution  in  the  form  of  finished  military  hard  goods. 

Concrete  evidence  of  this  transition  of  deliveries  to  meet  training 
requirements  to  deliveries  to  bring  forces  to  full  combat  strength  is 
shown  in  the  following  chart  which  indicates  the  contemplated  accel¬ 
erated  rate  of  delivery  of  medium  tanks: 
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The  criteria  to  be  met  before  any  military  equipment  is  sent  to  a 
foreign  nation  require  that: 

(1)  Equipment  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  members  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  only  for  those  forces  required  by  that  organization’s  defense  plan 
and  accepted  by  each  country  concerned  as  a  definite  commitment 
to  the  plan. 

(2)  Equipment  for  countries  outside  of  NATO  would  be  furnished 
only  for  the  forces  in  being,  or  immediately  mobilizable. 

(3)  The  scale  of  equipping  forces  would  be  on  the  most  austere 
basis,  and  limited  to  items  of  the  highest  priority. 

(4)  Equipment  of  a  questionable  operational  value  would  not  be 
furnished. 

(5)  Equipment  which  can  be  produced  in  the  country  or  regional 
organization  would  not  be  furnished. 

3.  Latin  America  (sec.  6) 

Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  $38,150,000  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  Latin  America  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  None  of 
this  was  obligated  as  of  January  31,  1952.  However,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  was  not  completed  until  the  end  of  October  1951.  Until  the 
appropriation  had  been  voted  it  was  impossible  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  determine  upon  the  allocations  of  the  amount  appropriated. 
As  explained  by  the  Honorable  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs: 

*  *  *  before  we  could  begin  the  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  countries 

concerned,  we  had  to  wait  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  draw  up  the  plan  under 
the  appropriation  for  the  best  use  of  the  appropriation;  and  that,  plus  the  Presi¬ 
dential  approval,  took  until  about  the  end  of  December.  We  then  had  to  approach 
through  diplomatic  channels  the  different  countries  in  Latin  America  that  had 
been  selected  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  most  likely  countries  to  be  selected 
for  participation  in  this  program.  We  began  our  first  negotiations  in  January 
and  none  of  those  negotiations  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  January  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  none  of  these  funds  were  obligated  by  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  *  *  *  We  are  only  now  beginning  to  complete  some  of  the  bilateral 

military  negotiations  we  began  after  the  funds  were  appropriated  last  year. 
We  have  completed  negotiations  with  Peru,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  Cuba.  We  are 
about  to  complete  negotiations  with  Chile  and  Colombia.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  start  negotiations  until  this  week  with  Uruguay,  because  in  Uruguay  they 
have  undergone  a  change  in  their  government  and  they  requested  that  this  be 
delayed  until  after  they  had  completed  this  change  in  their  form  of  government. 
That  is  the  explanation  as  to  why  there  are  no  funds  obligated. 

The  $38,150,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1952  was  just  recently 
released  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  is  now  in  process  of  being 
placed  under  contract.  The  $62,400,000  requested  for  fiscal  1953 
(sec.  6  of  the  bill)  is  geared  to  practically  the  same  forces  and  with 
some  augmentation  is  designed  to  complete  the  equipment  of  those 
forces. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  purpose  of  United  States  military  aid  in 
Latin  America  is  to  help  develop  forces  there  which  can  themselves 
ultimately  take  over  the  defense  of  that  area.  In  the  words  of  Maj. 
Gen.  George  H.  Olmsted,  Director  of  Military  Assistance,  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

*  *  *  Our  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  about  half  of  the 

total  population  of  the  hemisphere  and  you  might  say  half  or  more  of  the  total 
natural  resources.  It  has  been  almost  traditional  in  our  thinking  to  feel  we  had  to 
do  the  whole  job  of  defending  the  hemisphere.  This  program  is  directed  toward 
placing  these  people  in  a  position  from  a  training  and  equipment  standpoint  to 
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enable  them,  to  assume  certain  specific  defense  tasks.  Obviously,  they  are  some¬ 
what  limited  in  their  capacity  in  the  beginning.  *  *  *  In  the  last  war  we 

had  to  commit  about  100,000  United  States  troops  to  the  Latin-American  area  to 
keep  the  lines  of  communication  open,  developing  the  air  bases,  and  insure  the 
security  of  strategic  materials  that  are  so  vital  to  us.  It  is  our  hope  in  this  program 
to  develop  Latin-American  troops  of  sufficient  character  and  capacity  to  assume 
that  burden  in  the  event  we  have  another  war.  Many  Latin-American 
countries  have  training  missions  from  the  United  States  which  they  are  paying  for. 
Besides  paying  for  the  missions,  many  of  those  countries  are  also  purchasing 
United  States  arms  and  paying  cash  for  them  in  substantial  amounts.  *  *  * 

This  is  not  a  one-way  street.  It  is  not  a  situation  where  we  are  asked  to  assume 
the  whole  burden.  There  are  current  in  the  Department  of  Defense  requests  for 
cash  purchase  of  items  of  equipment  totaling  in  amount  $193,000,000,  of  which 
$36,433,000  has  actually  been  laid  down  in  cash.  *  *  *  It  is  our  belief  in  the 

Defense  Department  that  as  our  training  program  progresses  and  as  our  equipment 
program  develops  and  is  implemented  that  these  forces  will  be  battleworthy  and 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  mission  they  have  agreed  to  carry  out. 

C.  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

1.  Dejense  support  {sec.  3  (c)) 

The  bill  authorizes  $1,637,300,000  for  “defense  support”  for  Europe. 
These  funds  are  to  be  spent  for  the  imports  which  the  countries  of 
Europe  require  in  order  to  carry  out  their  military  commitments. 

Europe  is  a  great  workshop  possessing  highly  developed  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  together  with  skilled  workmen  and  a  highly  developed 
technology.  Normally  the  industries  of  Europe  concentrate  on  pro¬ 
ducing  for  export  in  order  to  pay  for  the  imported  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs  which  are  obtainable  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  essential  to  the  defense  program  that  the  industries  of  Europe 
be  converted  to  military  production.  The  industries  of  the  United 
States  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  produce  all  of  the  equipment  re¬ 
quired  by  European  forces  in  addition  to  that  required  by  our  own 
troops.  Furthermore,  it  is  essential  that  Europe  produce  for  itself  so 
as  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  financing  as  much  of  the  European 
defense  program  as  possible. 

Europe  finds  itself  with  little  surplus  manufacturing  capacity  to 
put  into  military  production  while  leaving  normal  production  for 
export  undisturbed.  The  European  countries  were  just  reaching 
the  point  where  they  could  finance  their  own  imports  as  a  result  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  They  should  and  have  tightened  their  belts,  but 
the  only  way  they  can  produce  airplanes.,  tanks,  and  weapons  is  to 
curtail  their  production  of  machinery,  automobiles,  and  electronic 
equipment  for  export. 

The  people  of  Europe  who  work  in  the  factories  which  turn  out 
military  end  items  have  to  eat  imported  food  and  wear  clothing  made 
from  imported  cotton  in  just  the  same  way  they  would  if  they  were 
engaged  in  export  production.  The  difference  is  that  exports  have  to 
pay  for  the  food  and  clothing  required. 

As  a  consequence  the  countries  of  Europe  face  this  dilemma.  If 
they  convert  from  production  for  export  to  production  for  defense 
without  outside  help  they  cannot  feed  and  clothe  their  people.  These 
countries  are  already  so  much  in  debt  that  borrowing  is  impossible. 
Their  reserves  are  at  the  minimum  limit.  If  they  do  not  get  United 
States  assistance  to  pay  for  necessary  imports  they  will  have  to  re¬ 
convert  to  export  production  to  keep  going. 
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This  is  no  reflection  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Europe  or 
their  determination  to  resist  aggression.  They  must  export  or  die. 
We  do  not  want  their  military  production  to  be  merely  a  byproduct 
of  their  export  production.  We  face  an  emergency,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  that  they  use  all  possible  facilities  for 
the  production  of  arms  and  military  equipment. 

The  defense-support  program  has  been  worked  out  specifically  to 
meet  this  situation.  The  amount  of  assistance  planned  for  each 
country  has  been  adjusted  to  the  amount  necessary  to  permit  it  to 
do  its  defense  job  after  taking  into  account  its  capacity  for  military 
production  and  making  sure  that  each  has  tightened  its  belt  to  the 
limit.  As  a  further  assurance  on  this  latter  point  the  committee  has 
recommended  a  10-percent  cut  of  the  defense-support  item. 

An  important  part  of  the  defense-support  funds  will  be  used  to  pay 
for  raw  materials  and  machinery  used  directly  by  the  factories  pro¬ 
ducing  military  end  items  in  Europe.  It  would  be  futile,  however, 
to  limit  the  use  of  United  States  funds  to  such  purposes.  Each  coun¬ 
try  has  more  dollars  derived  from  its  own  exports  to  spend  for  im¬ 
ports  than  the  dollars  it  receives  in  the  form  of  grants  from  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  if  it  was  provided  that  defense-support  money 
should  be  used  only  for  copper,  machinery,  and  items  going  directly 
to  arms  factories,  the  recipient  countries  would  merely  buy  less  of 
these  items  with  their  earned  dollars  and  divert  the  dollars  thus  saved 
to  the  procurement  of  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  following  table  provides  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 
European  defense  production  would  be  cut  back  if  United  States 
defense  support  were  denied. 

Defense  expenditures  of  8  European  NATO  countries1  and  Germany,  by  NATO 
category,  fiscal  year  1952,  fiscal  year  1953  without  defense  support,  fiscal  year  1953 
with  defense  support 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 
1952 

Fiscal  y 

With 

defense 

support 

ear  1953 

Without 

defense 

support 

I.  Military  personnel  costs . . . .  _  _ 

3, 117.  0 

3, 589.  0 

3,  023. 0 

II.  Major  procurement  and  production  costs  _ 

2, 012. 0 

3, 596. 0 

1, 959. 0 

(a)  Aircraft  ...  _  . 

503.  7 

739.5 

448.0 

(6)  Artillery .  . . . . 

142.0 

232.2 

107.2 

(c)  Combat  vehicles.  _  _  _ _ _  _ 

160.2 

279.3 

133.  7 

(rf)  Ammunition  and  explosives.,  _  _  _  ___ 

283.6 

434.  0 

281.3 

( e )  Electronics  and  communications _  _  _ 

130.7 

242.4 

127. 1 

(/)  Weapons  and  small  arms _  ___  _  _ 

41.5 

103.  3 

75.8 

(g)  Engineering  and  military  railroad  equipment _ 

87.3 

129.4 

61.4 

(h)  Transport  and  noncombat  vehicles.  . 

280.0 

765.4 

380.5 

(z)  Ships  and  harbor  craft.  . .  _  _  _ 

383.0 

490.5 

344.0 

III.  Military  and  other  construction . 

737.0 

1, 180.  0 

951.0 

IV.  Other  operating  costs  . 

2, 662.  0 

3,  262.  0 

2,613.0 

V.  Other  defense  expenditures _  ___  __  __  _______ 

2,  455.  0 

2,  322.  0 

2,  074.  0 

Total .  . . .  __  __  ___  ___  ______ 

10, 983. 0 

13, 949.  0 

10,  620.  0 

1  Belgium-Luxemburg,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  United  Kingdom. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  curtailment  of  defense  production 
of  this  nature  cannot  be  regarded  as  horse  trading  on  the  part  of  the 
European  nations.  It  does  not  represent  an  attitude  of  “the  more 
you  do  for  us  the  more  we  will  do  for  you.”  This  curtailment  is 
comparable  instead  to  the  retrenchment  forced  on  an  individual 
living  at  the  limit  of  his  resources  who  has  to  readjust  his  expenditures 
when  confronted  with  a  substantial  loss  of  income. 

Dollars  for  defense  support  must  be  provided  if  European  factories 
are  to  work  on  armament. 

The  allocation  of  defense  support  funds  to  countries  proposed  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  in  its  request  for  authorization  is  as 
follows.  These  figures  are  tentative  and  represent  no  commitment. 


Denmark _  20,  000.  0 

France _  420,  000.  0 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) _ 160,  000.  0 

Greece _  145,  200.  0 

Iceland _  1,  000.  0 

Italy _  110,  000.  0 

Netherlands _ 80,  000.  0 

Norway _  10,  000.  0 

Turkey _  70,  000.  0 

United  Kingdom _  590,  000.  0 

Yugoslavia _ i _  78,  000.  0 


2.  Technical  assistance 

(a)  Bilateral  (secs.  4  (b),  5  (b),  6). — The  larger  portion  of  technical 
assistance  programs  in  which  the  United  States  is  engaged  are  carried 
out  under  the  Act  for  International  Development.  United  States 
policy,  as  expressed  in  that  act,  is — 

to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop 
their  resources  and  improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging 
the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 

The  Act  for  International  Development  became  law  in  June  1950. 
Pursuant  to  Executive  order,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  October  1950,. 
established  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  (TCA)  to  plan, 
implement,  and  manage  the  technical  cooperation  (Point  IV)  pro¬ 
grams.  With  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  TCA  embarked  upon 
programs  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East.  In  November  1951 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (IIAA),  a  Government  cor¬ 
poration,  was  made  the  regional  office  of  TCA  “for  the  conduct  of 
programs  in  the  other  American  Republics.”  Thus,  TCA  now  con¬ 
ducts  programs  in  the  Near  East  and  independent  Africa  (title  II), 
South  Asia  (title  III),  and  Latin  America  (title  IV). 

TCA  is  now  completing  its  second  year  of  activities  under  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $140,000,000  for  the  three  areas.  The  request  for  fiscal 
1953  is  $227,000,000— $55,000,000  for  the  Near  East,  $150,000,000 
for  south  Asia,  and  $22,000,000  for  Latin  America.  This  request  for 
increased  funds  led  the  committee  to  examine  most  thoroughly  the 
programs  and  operations  of  TCA. 

The  Point  IV  programs  are  designed  to  help  peoples  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  are  shown  how  to  do  something  and  are  convinced 
it  is  better  than  what  they  have  been  doing,  they  will  accept  it.  TCA 
is  a  “grass  roots”  approach  to  human  improvement.  The  most  press¬ 
ing  problems  of  peoples  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  are  those  of 
food,  health,  and  education.  Hence  the  Point  IV  programs  are 
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geared  primarily  to  increased  food  production,  improved  health,  and 
better  education. 

The  following  graph  shows  the  proposed  distribution  of  fuuds  for 
fiscal  1953. 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TCA  PROGRAMS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1953 
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TCA  programs  are  not  “give  away”  programs.  If  anything  is 
given  away,  it  is  the  knowledge  and  techniques  we  possess  and  believe 
will  be  helpful  to  others.  They  are  not  commodity  programs.  The 
major  effort  has  been  on  the  recruitment  of  United  States  tech¬ 
nicians  and  the  training  of  local  people.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is 
people  that  will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  our  efforts. 

To  get  the  job  done,  however,  requires  supplies  and  equipment. 
A  doctor  needs  at  least  a  little  black  bag.  An  agricultural  expert 
requires  more  than  seeds.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  will  overshadow  other  elements  of  TCA  activities. 
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The  committee  therefore  analyzed  all  the  components  of  TCA  pro¬ 
grams.  The  following  tables  give  the  breakdown  for  fiscal  1953 
for  each  of  the  three  areas. 

Near  East  and  Independent  Africa 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Technicians 

Trainees 

Supplies 
and  equip¬ 
ment 

Local  costs 

Total 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

Arab  states _ 

494 

$6. 653 

427 

$2, 135 

$8,  227 

$6, 485 

$23,  500 

86 

1,  200 

75 

375 

1,  425 

3,000 

Iran _  -  _ 

220 

3,  520 

119 

595 

11,900 

8,985 

25.  000 

Independent  Africa _ 

168 

2,  523 

44 

91 

798 

88 

3,  500 

Total . 

968 

13,  896 

665 

3,196 

22, 350 

15,558 

55,  000 

South  Asia 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Technicians 

Trainees 

Supplies 
and  equip¬ 
ment 

Total 

United 

States 

costs 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

Afghanistan  .  _  . . _ 

28 

$362 

25 

$125 

$313 

$800 

Ceylon _  _  _ _ 

18 

256 

15 

75 

119 

450 

India...  _ 

467 

6,  779 

341 

1,  705 

106, 516 

115, 000 

Nepal  . . .  .  _ _ 

8 

111 

10 

50 

89 

250 

Pakistan _  _____  _ 

169 

2,  590 

62 

310 

30, 600 

33, 500 

Total. . . 

690 

10,  098 

453 

2,  265 

137, 637 

150, 000 

Latin  America 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

United  States  tech¬ 
nicians 

Trainees 

Supplies, 
equipment 
and  local 
costs 

Total 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

Bolivia _  ___  _ 

77 

$914. 1 

35 

$148.  4 

$404.  7 

$1.  467.  2 

Brazil . .  . 

188 

2,  260.  5 

117 

481.7 

1,  426.  8 

4, 169.  0 

Chile  . .  _  _ 

46 

561.  6 

22 

91.1 

584.4 

1,  237. 1 

Colombia _ _  _ _ _ 

38 

425.  5 

36 

150.5 

261.4 

837.4 

Costa  Rica . 

50 

647.7 

37 

154.8 

373.6 

1, 176. 1 

Cuba___  _  __  _  _  . . 

14 

177.8 

12 

51.6 

4S.2 

277.6 

Dominican  Republic _ _ 

16 

182.7 

9 

38.  7 

120.3 

341.7 

Ecuador..  _  ___  _ 

63 

808.3 

43 

184.9 

388.2 

1,  381.  4 

El  Salvador _  _ _ _ 

41 

486.4 

36 

150.5 

130.  6 

767.5 

Guatemala _ _ _ 

14 

173.6 

63.4 

237.0 

Haiti  _  . . . . . 

36 

451.5 

19 

81.  7 

245.5 

778.7 

Honduras _ _  ___  __  ___  __ 

35 

429.2 

22 

68.8 

360.6 

858.6 

Mexico.  . . .  __  _  __ 

56 

565.7 

44 

189.  2 

377.6 

1, 132.  5 

Nicaragua _ _ _  __ 

47 

553.  8 

16 

68.8 

286.  7 

909.3 

Panama  . 

43 

522.2 

30 

129.0 

423.7 

1,  074.  9 

Paraguay.  _ _  __  .__  __ 

59 

735.  0 

15 

64.5 

413.3 

1,  212.  8 

Peru _  _  .  .__ 

92 

1.  125.  2 

67 

288.1 

714.  5 

2, 127.  8 

I  ruguay . . 

22 

269.0 

25 

90.8 

176.0 

535.8 

Venezuela _ ... _ _  . 

9 

121.0 

5 

21.0 

30.0 

172.0 

Regional . . 

71 

892.6 

21 

39.6 

373.4 

1,  305.  6 

Total _ _ _ 

1,  017 

12, 303.  4 

611 

2,  493.  7 

7,  202.  9 

22,  000. 0 
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In  order  that  the  House  may  have  before  it  a  brief  analysis  of  tin' 
1953  programs  the  committee  offers  this  summary  of  projects  by 
field  of  activity  and  type  of  cost  of  programs  in  the  three  areas. 

Near  East  and  Independent  Africa 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Technicians 

Trainees 

Supplies, 

equip- 

Field  of  activity 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

ment, 
and  local 
United 
States 
costs 

Total 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries . 

282 

$4, 160 

187 

$920 

$11,  903 

$16, 983 

2.  Health  and  sanitation _ 

197 

2, 896 

148 

626 

6,648 

10, 170 

3.  Natural  resources,  public  works,  and 
transportation. . . 

145 

2,  079 

104 

520 

11,338 

13,  937 

4.  Education.  ...  .  _  _ 

75 

1,  080 

71 

355 

1,  501 

2, 936 

5.  Industry,  handicraft,  and  housing _ 

61 

864 

57 

285 

4.  919 

6,068 

6.  Public  administration  and  government 
services _  _  -  - - 

62 

880 

82 

410 

744 

2,034 

7.  Joint  economic  commissions  and  sur¬ 
veys _ _ _ 

146 

1,937 

16 

80 

855 

2,872 

Total  bilateral  technical  coopera¬ 
tion - - -  - 

968 

13, 896 

665 

3, 196 

37, 908 

55, 000 

South  Asia 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Field  of  activity 

Technicians 

Trainees 

Supplies 

and 

equip¬ 

ment 

Total 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries _  . 

364 

$5,  290 

238 

$1, 190 

$42, 680 

$49, 160 

2.  Health  and  sanitation _ 

75 

1,120 

43 

215 

5,012 

6, 347 

3.  Natural  resources,  public  works,  and 

transportation _ 

67 

976 

78 

390 

47,  422 

48,  788 

4.  Education.  ....  _  _ 

64 

965 

46 

230 

3,  472 

4,  667 

5.  Industry,  handicraft,  and  housing..  ... 

54 

781 

28 

140 

38,  579 

39,  500 

6.  Public  administration  and  government 

services _ _  _  _ 

12 

174 

20 

100 

1 

275 

7.  Joint  economic  commissions  and  surveys. 

54 

792 

471 

1,  263 

Grand  total,  bilateral  technical 

cooperation. . 

690 

10, 098 

453 

2,265 

137,  637 

150,  000 

Latin  America 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Field  of  activity 

United  States 
technicians 

Trainees 

Supplies, 
equip¬ 
ment  and 
United 
States 
local 
costs  1 

Total 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries. . 

361 

$4,  504 

130 

$489 

$2, 832 

$7, 825 

2.  Health  and  sanitation..  _  _ _ 

194 

2,265 

84 

361 

2,103 

4,  729 

3.  Natural  resources,  public  works,  and 

transportation. .  .  ...  _ 

88 

1,049 

122 

524 

295 

1, 868 

4.  Education.  ..  ..  _  _ 

158 

1,  793 

75 

323 

1,372 

3,  488 

5.  Industry,  handicraft,  and  housing _ 

49 

530 

27 

97 

310 

937 

6.  Public  administration  and  government 

services _  _ 

79 

964 

173 

700 

25 

1,689 

7.  Joint  economic  commissions  and 

88 

1, 198 

266 

1,464 

Grand  total,  bilateral  technical 

cooperation _ _ _ 

1,  017 

12, 303 

611 

2,  494 

7,203 

22,000 

1  Includes  also  United  States  contributions  to  joint  operating  funds. 
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On  the  basis  of  these  figures  about  $44,250,000  is  earmarked  for 
personnel  and  $182,748,000  for  supplies  and  equipment.  To  put  it 
another  way,  $1  spent  for  men  is  matched  by  $4  for  material.  In 
examining  the  particular  projects,  country  by  country,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  impressed  by  the  heavy  outlays  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  some  countries,  notably  India  and  Pakistan.  This  suggests 
a  strong  movement  toward  a  commodity  program  at  the  expense  of 
an  exchange  of  technical  skills.  The  committee  expects  that  those 
administering  TCA  programs  will  show  a  firm  determination  that 
supplies  and  equipment,  even  though  supporting  technical  assistance 
programs,  will  be  reduced. 

Little  evidence  was  offered  that  TCA  officers  have  weighed  too  care¬ 
fully  the  absorptive  capacity  of  a  country.  The  basis  for  technical 
assistance  should  not  be  what  a  country  wants  or  needs;  both  of  those 
are  limitless.  The  criterion  must  be  what  a  country  can  absorb. 
A  country  may  enthusiastically  embark  upon  an  array  of  programs 
it  needs  and  wants  but  that  it  cannot  maintain  without  continued 
assistance  from  external — principally  United  States — sources.  A  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  The  same  satisfaction  is  not  derived 
from  half  an  irrigation  system. 

The  committee  shares  the  concern  of  Secretary  Acheson  who  re¬ 
cently  gave  emphasis  to  this  point.  Speaking  of  the  desires  of  other 
peoples,  he  observed  that — 

*  *  *  they  must  take  it  in  through  their  mind  and  through  the  training  of 

their  hands.  And  this  cannot  be  done  overnight.  This  is  a  long  process. 

Then  there  is  the  confusion  in  their  minds  as  to  what  they  want.  Some  want 
one  thing  and  some  another.  Very  often  they  haven’t  the  real  knowledge  to 
understand  what  it  is  that  they  really  need  at  the  moment.  There  .is  a  great 
desire  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  industrialization  and  there  is  very  little 
understanding  of  how  dangerous  that  is  until  there  is  in  sight  a  strong  agricultural 
base. 

I  think  in  all  the  times  that  I  have  talked  with  visitors  from  foreign  countries 
since  the  war  and,  indeed,  during  the  war,  everyone  who  has  come  into  my  office 
starts  out  with,  “We  would  like  a  steel  mill.”  Well,  they  want  a  steel  mill  in 
every  single  country  in  the  world.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have 
ore  or  coal  or  anything  else.  The  steel  mill  is  the  mark  of  civilization,  and  that 
is  what  they  want. 

Now,  it’s  not  a  question  of  pouring  vast  sums  of  money  and  vast  numbers  of 
technicians  into  these  areas.  It  couldn’t  be  done  if  we  wanted  to  do  it.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  been  in  meetings  where  people  talk  about  billions  of  dollars  or  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  technicians  being  poured  all  over  the  world.  Those  people 
never  stop  to  think  of  where  the  technicians  are  going  to  sleep  and  what  they  are 
going  to  do.  The  mere  question  of  housing  of  the  missions  which  are  already 
being  sent  out  is  a  serious  one  in  parts  of  the  world  where  there  aren’t  many 
houses.  This  thing  has  got  to  be  done  sensibly. 

It  was  never  intended  that  the  United  States  would  bear  the  entire 
costs  of  these  programs.  The  Act  for  International  Development 
makes  assistance  conditioned  upon  the  payment  by  the  recipient 
country  of  “a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program.”  This  is  a  fixed 
conviction  capable  of  a  flexible  interpretation.  The  TCA  has  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  statement  on  the  matter  of  contributions  by 
recipient  governments: 
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Contributions  bv  the  Host  Governments  to  the  Costs  of  the  Technical 

Cooperation  Programs 

The  technical  cooperation  programs  are  designed  to  act  as  catalysts  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  economically  underdeveloped  countries.  They  are  intended  to 
assist  the  host  government’s  efforts,  and  particularly  to  increase  and  guide  such 
efforts,  in  developing  the  countries’  resources.  The  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  requires  that  the  country  being  assisted  shall  pay  a  “fair  share”  ol  the  cost 
of  the  program.  In  all  our  operations,  therefore,  we  are  attempting  to  secure  as 
large  a  contribution  as  possible  from  the  host  governments. 

The  amounts  which  the  host  governments  contribute  to  the  different  projects 
vary  a  great  deal  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  project,  the  budgetary  position 
of  the  country  and  the  length  of  time  cooperative  programs  have  been  carried  on 
with  a  country.  Where  we  send  a  technician  to  advise  a  ministry  on  setting  up  a 
census  bureau,  for  example,  the  local  costs  involved  are  minimal  and  may  consist 
only  of  necessary  working  space,  office  supplies,  and  clerical  and  other  support 
personnel.  In  case  of  an  irrigation  project,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  and  labor 
financed  with  local  funds  may  constitute  the  major  share  of  the  cost.  Again,  in  a 
country  with  relatively  meager  resources,  we  may  have  to  finance  more  of  a 
project,  to  assure  that  it  is  carried  out  effectively,  than  in  a  country  which  has 
relatively  ample  financial  resources. 

Another  factor  which  affects  the  share  of  a  project’s  cost  which  the  host  govern¬ 
ment  may  finance  is  the  length  of  period  during  which  a  cooperation  program  has 
been  in  existence  with  that  government.  In  Latin  America,  where  we  have  been 
carrying  on  programs  for  about  10  years,  as  the  countries  came  to  appreciate  the 
contributions  which  our  assistance  has  made  to  their  economies,  the  local  share  of 
the  contributions  to  the  costs  of  the  programs  has  been  increasing.  For  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  for  example,  our  contribution  in  1943  was  more  than  five 
times  as  great  as  the  contributions  of  the  host  governments.  Five  years  later,  the 
host  governments’  contributions  exceeded  our  contributions,  and  in  1951  their 
contributions  were  almost  three  times  as  large  as  ours.  The  estimated  shares  of 
the  Latin- American  countries  in  the  costs  of  the  proposed  programs  for  fiscal  1953 
is  shown  in  the  attached  table.  For  the  area  as  a  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
contributions  of  the  host  governments  to  the  joint  fund?  are  expected  to  be  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  the  United  States  contributions 

The  programs  in  the  other  areas  are  still  in  the  beginning  stages  and  therefore 
no  comparable  figures  are  available  on  the  contributions  of  the  host  government 
to  the  programs.  In  some  countries,  as  in  India  and  Pakistan,  the  agreements 
provide  joint  funds  which  require  these  governments  to  contribute  to  these  funds 
amounts  at  least  equal  to  the  United  States  contributions.  It  is  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  actual  contributions  in  both  countries  will  be  substantially  higher 
than  the  1  to  1  ratio.  In  the  Near  East  the  situation  for  contributions  to 
the  cost  of  projects  is  generally  somewhat  less  favorable  than  in  the  other  areas. 
In  the  current  year  in  particular,  because  the  programs  would  be  initiated  after 
the  local  budgets  have  already  been  established,  several  of  the  governments  have 
found  themselves  in  a  difficult  position  to  match  our  contributions.  According 
to  the  agreements  in  setting  up  joint  operating  funds  in  several  of  these  countries, 
however,  they  will  in  the  future  contribute  at  a  1  to  1  ratio  to  these  funds.  In 
other  countries  our  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  projects  will  be  primarily  for 
the  cost  of  technicians,  trainees,  and  only  such  minimal  supplies  as  are  required 
by  the  technicians  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  work  effectively. 

Israel  is  required  to  match  the  United  States  contribution  for  the  economic  aid 
it  receives  in  the  current  year,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Israeli  contribution 
in  local  currency  will  be  determined  jointly  by  the  Israeli  and  the  United  States 
Governments.  Part  of  this  fund  will  be  used  for  development  projects.  For 
the  present,  due  to  the  unfavorable  financial  situation  in  Iran,  the  contribution 
of  the  Iranian  Government  to  the  projects  in  the  1952  programs  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  would  be  expected  under  normal  conditions.  With  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  of  the  oil  industry,  however,  it  is  expected  that  Iran’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  technical  cooperation  program  will  approximate  our  share  of 
the  cost. 

In  Liberia,  as  in  Latin  America,  we  have  carried  on  technical  cooperation 
programs  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Since  the  beginning  the  Liberian 
Government  has  increased  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  programs,  so  that  it  is 
now  about  six  times  as  large  as  the  United  States  share.  In  Ethiopia,  where  we 
are  currently  undertaking  a  joint  operation,  it  is  expected  that  the  contributions 
of  the  two  Governments  to  the  joint  account  will  be  at  a  1  to  1  ratio. 
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The  contributory  status  of  countries  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia  is  like  that  of  the  Latin-American  countries  in  the  early  days  of 
technical-assistance  programs.  The  governments  are  obligated  to 
supply  office  space,  communications  facilities,  land  for  demonstration 
purposes  and  other  essential  services.  Their  financial  obligations  are 
contingent  upon  internal-budget  readjustments  to  take  account  of  the 
new  program  and  upon  the  availability  of  sufficient  funds.  Because 
of  the  late  start  of  the  fiscal  year  1952  program  negotiations  are  under 
way  with  several  of  them  to  include  or  to  increase  the  sums  in  their 
current  budget.  Negotiations  for  fiscal  year  1953  contributions  have 
been  started.  The  administrative  organization  for  the  program 
operations  has  not  been  completed  in  all  countries,  and  the  role  and 
contributions  of  appropriate  ministries  or  other  government  agencies 
is  not  always  well-defined. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  administers  the  programs  in  southeast 
Asia — Formosa,  Indochina,  Thailand,  the  Pliilippines,  Indonesia,  and 
Burma.  The  administration  lias  requested  $245,000,000  for  fiscal 
1953  for  these  country  programs  plus  an  unallocated  sum  of  $13,000,- 
000  for  a  basic  materials  development  fund.  The  programs  in  the 
first  four  of  the  above  countries  are  designed  to  give  economic  support 
to  the  military  aid  programs  which  the  United  States  is  carrying  on 
in  them.  In  addition  to  technical  assistance  which  forms  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  program,  there  are  projects  for  economic  development 
involving  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  "common-use”  imports  and  joint-use  transport  facilities  to  increase 
and  sustain  military  strength  and  to  buttress  the  economic  foundations 
under  that  strength. 

This  is  an  area  particularly  sensitive  to  Communist  threats,  both 
internal  and  external.  The  governments  are  weak  from  the  ravages 
of  war  and,  for  the  most  part,  relatively  young.  It  is  believed  that 
strong  support  by  the  United  States  in  this  juncture  of  their  national 
lives  will  enable  them  to  counter  successfully  further  Communist 
pressures.  Since  there  are  no  mutual  defense  programs  in  Burma 
and  Indonesia,  such  technical  assistance  as  they  will  receive  after 
June  30,  1952,  will  be  administered  by  TCA. 
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(b)  Multilateral  (sec.  10) — Section  10  of  the  bill  provides  an  authori¬ 
zation  of  $17,000,000  for  contributions  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development  to  international  organizations  for 
technical  cooperation  programs.  Some  50  nations  have  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  projects  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  on  an  international  basis.  The  committee  was  told  that  the 
bilateral  technical  assistance  program  of  the  United  States  is  carried 
on  in  close  cooperation  with  the  multilateral  program,  and  that  the 
two  programs  complement  each  other.  Of  the  $17,000,000  author¬ 
ized,  $1,000,000  is  expected  to  be  contributed  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  balance  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  total  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  funds  of  the  United  Nations  are  to  be  divided: 


United  Nations  -program  of  technical  assistance — Estimates  for  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies  by  geographic  region ,  calendar  1953 


Title  III 

—Pacific 

Title  I— 
Europe 

Title  II— 

Title  IV— 

Agency 

Near  East 

American 

Totai 

and  Africa 

South  Asia 

Southeast 

Asia 

Republics 

Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 

ganization _ _ 

5470,000 

$2,  712, 000 

$1,260,000 

$1, 134, 000 

$1,913,000 

$',  527, 000 

International  Civil  Aviation 

Organization-.- _ 

36, 000 

398,  000 

190, 000 

171, 000 

87,000 

900,000 

International  Labor  Organi- 

zation.-. _ _ _ 

328,  000 

681,000 

638,000 

574, 000 

676,000 

2, 8.56, 000 

International  Telecommuni- 

cations  Union _ 

79,  000 

83,000 
977, 000 

75,000 

880,000 

51,000 

2,  589,  000 

200,000 
5,  970,  000 

United  Nations.  ...... 

185, 000 

1.  290,  000 

United  Nations  Education, 

Scientific,  and  Cultural 

129,  000 
202,  000 

906, 000 
2,  293,  000 

905, 000 
926, 000 

815, 000 
834,000 

827,  000 

1,  398,  000 

3, 637, 000 
5,  710,  000 

World  Health  Organization... 
World  Meteorological  Or- 

ganization _ 

79, 000 

83,000 

75,000 

51,000 

200,000 

Total _ _ 

1,350,000 

8,  438,  000 

5,  062, 000 

4,  558,  000 

7,  592, 000 

27, 000, 000 

United  Nations  program  of  technical  assistance — Estimates  by  fields  of  activity, 

calendar  1953 


Activity 

Experts 

Fellowships 

Supplies 

and 

materials 

Total 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish- 

eries _  _ 

295 

$3,  628,  500 

320 

$1,024,000 

$2, 046,  500 

$6, 699, 000 

2.  Health  and  sanitation _ 

222 

2,  730,  600 

245 

784, 000 

1.568.200 

5.  082,  800 

3.  Natural  resources,  public  works 

and  transportation . 

92 

1,  131,600 

100 

320, 000 

559, 000 

2,  010,  600 

4.  Education  ....  _ 

103 

1,  266,  900 

111 

355,  200 

635, 000 

2,  257, 100 

5.  Industry,  handicraft,  and  hous- 

ing _ 

149 

1,832,700 

160 

512, 000 

915, 100 

3,  259, 800 

6.  Public  administration  . 

192 

2.  361,600 

205 

656.  000 

648,500 

3,  666, 100 

7.  Joint  economic  commissions 

and  surveys...  . . 

62 

762,  600 

52 

166,  400 

125, 600 

1,054,600 

Administrative  costs . 

2, 970, 000 

Tota _  . 

1,115 

13,  714,  500 

1,193 

3,  817.  600 

6.  497.  900 

27.  000,  000 

United  States  share,  60  percent. 
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3.  Refugees  and  immigration  (sec.  J  (c)) 

(a)  Arab  refugees. — Since  the  Congress  last  considered  the  problem 
of  Arab  refugees  their  number  has  decreased  only  25,000 — from  875,000 
to  850,000.  The  immediate  problem  is  still  one  of  relief.  At  the 
General  Assembly  meeting  last  fall  approval  was  given  (the  Soviet 
block  abstaining)  to  a  program  seeking  a  solution  of  tho  refugee  prob¬ 
lem  within  a  3-year  period,  beginning  in  July  1951  and  ending  June 
1954.  The  over-all  plan  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  refugees  (UNRWA)  calls  for  the  reintegration 
of  150,000  refugee  families  into  the  near-eastern  economy.  Some 
90,000  of  these  families  are  of  rural  background  and  might  be  resettled 
on  the  land  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,900  per  family.  The  remaining 
60,000  families  made  their  living  in  urban  and  village  communities 
in  Palestine  where  the  wage-earning  members  were  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  and  artisans.  Training  and  placement  services  will 
be  used  to  help  these  people  find  suitable  employment  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  talents.  This  aspect  of  the  program  will  cost  on  the  average 
about  $500  per  family. 

If  circumstances  permit,  commitments  under  this  reintegration 
program  are  expected  to  reach  $50  million  for  the  first  year,  $100 
million  the  second  year,  and  $50  million  the  third  year.  As  rein¬ 
tegration  progresses,  it  is  hoped  to  cut  back  relief  expenditures  from 
$27  million  in  the  first  year  to  $18  million  in  the  second  year  and  $5 
million  in  the  third  year. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  original  United  Nations  relief  program 
in  1948  to  the  end  of  1951,  total  governmental  contributions  and 
pledges  amounted  to  $153  million.  Of  this  sum,  United  States  con¬ 
tributions  and  pledges  amounted  to  $93,450,000  or  61  percent. 

For  the  fiscal  j^ear  1953  the  committee  recommends  $65  mil¬ 
lion  toward  a  total  budget  of  $118  million.  In  view  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  $250  million  3-year  program,  and  the  difficulties  in  raising 
this  large  sum,  it  is  possible  that  the  proportionate  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  program  may  rise  to  a  larger  percentage  than  in 
the  past.  In  no  case  should  the  United  States  share  exceed  70  percent 
of  the  total  contributions  of  other  governments,  which  is  the  percent¬ 
age  administratively  determined  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  program,  43  countries  have  contributed  either 
cash,  supplies,  or  services.  The  United  States  is  continuing  its 
efforts,  both  through  diplomatic  and  United  Nations  channels,  to 
obtain  the  widest  and  most  generous  possible  support. 

United  States  payments  toward  the  reintegration  program  will  only 
be  made  as  firm  plans  for  resettlement  are  proposed  by  the  Agency 
and  accepted  by  the  countries  concerned.  Such  resettlement  plans 
must  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  reductions  in  the  relief  rolls 
of  the  Agency.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Arab  League  and  the  Arab 
delegations  to  the  United  Nations  are  on  record  as  favoring  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Agency.  It  remains  to  find  specific  projects  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  these  countries,  to  the  refugees,  and  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  not  committed  to  a  perpetuation  of  relief  in 
this  area.  Negotiations  with  the  states  in  this  area  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  United  States  has  reason  to  expect  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  constructive  accomplishment  this  year. 

(b)  Immigration  into  Israel. — The  core  of  Israel’s  problem  is  the 
inadequacy  of  its  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  to  support  its 
growing  population.  Of  the  669,000  immigrants  who  have  entered 
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the  country  since  1948  about  273,000  have  been  assimilated  with 
respect  to  employment  and  housing.  About  396,000  are  in  various 
degrees  of  assimilation.  The  diminution  of  immigration  in  the  last  6 
months  gives  some  promise  of  relieving  the  problem. 

Israel’s  critical  financial  situation  arises  from  its  efforts  to  remove 
the  refugees  from  relief  and  make  them  into  productive  citizens. 
Foreign-exchange  reserves  have  been  exhausted  and  it  is  living  from 
day  to  day  on  its  receipts  and  short-term  borrowings  from  abroad. 
Prices  are  soaring  and  its  industry  is  crippled  by  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  supply  foreign  currency  for  the  pinch  as  e  of  raw 
materials  for  processing. 

For  the  current  year  Israel  lias  received  $63,500,000  from  the  United 
States  for  relief,  resettlement,  and  economic  development.  About  78 
percent  has  been  applied  to  relief  and  resettlement  programs  and  21 
percent  to  economic  development. 

This  bill  carries  $76,000,000  for  next  year’s  program.  Again  the 
major  emphasis  will  be  on  relief  and  resettlement  with  about  70 
percent  devoted  to  those  purposes.  The  relief  will  be  supplied  partly 
in  the  form  of  foodstuffs  and  fodder  for  livestock,  and  partly  in  the 
form  of  materials  for  clothing.  Funds  for  resettlement  will  be  used 
for  housing  and  farm  building  construction,  and  the  importation  of 
seed,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  farm  machinery,  livestock,  and  other 
necessities,  including  medical  facilities  and  fuel  supplies.  The  remain¬ 
ing  30  percent  will  permit  a  continuation  of  assistance  in  expanding 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  industrial  and  agricultural  facilities, 
power  production,  and  transport. 

The  $76,000,000  carried  in  this  bill  should  do  much  to  contribute  to 
an  alleviation  of  Israel’s  distress.  While  no  terminal  date  for  external 
assistance  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  this  money,  together  with 
the  more  than  $400,000,000  for  assistance  to  Israel,  given  by  United 
States  citizens  in  their  private  capacity,  should  make  possible  an  early 
target  date  for  the  completion  of  the  resettlement  program.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Arab  refugee  program,  the  United  States  has  reason  to 
expect  a  convincing  demonstration  of  constructive  accomplishment 
this  year. 

(c)  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of 
Migrants  from  Europe  ( PICMME )  (sec.  7  (l)). — The  provision  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  PICMME  originated  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  was  adopted  by  the  Congress.  The  organization 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  creature  of  the  Congress.  A  detailed  analysis  of  its 
accomplishments  is,  therefore,  in  order.  The  proviso  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  101  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  reads: 

Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  [economic  assistance  to  Europe  J  may  be  utilized  to  effectuate 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  115  (e)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

This  provision  is  known  as  the  Kelly  amendment.  The  relevant 
portion  of  section  115  (e)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  referred  to  bv  the  Kelly  amendment,  reads: 

The  Administrator  shall  also  encourage  emigration  from  participating  countries 
having  permanent  surplus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly  underdeveloped  and 
dependent  areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized. 

This  sentence  was  added  to  the  basic  Economic  Cooperation  Act  by 
section  106  (b)  of  Public  Law  535,  Eighty-first  Congress. 
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The  conference  report  on  the  1951  act  emphasized  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  proviso  in  these  words: 

The  committee  of  conference  wishes  to  make  clear  its  intent  that  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  proviso  should  be  allocated  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization  which  has  in  its  membership  any  Communist,  Communist- 
dominated  or  Communist-controlled  country,  to  any  subsidiary  thereof  or  to  any 
agency  created  by  or  stemming  from  such  organization.  It  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  success  of  the  surplus-manpower-emigration  pro¬ 
gram  that  no  international  body  with  Communist  influence  receive  any  United 
States  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  such  program  (H.  Rept.  1090,  82d  Cong.,  p.  21). 

In  approving  the  new  authorization  of  $10,000,000  for  United  States 
contribution  to  the  organization  during  calendar  year  1953  and  making 
possible  PICMME’s  continuation,  that  intent  is  again  made  a  basic 
premise  of  United  States  participation  and  contribution.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  the  committee  amended  subsection  7  (l)  of  the  bill 
under  consideration  tyy  striking  out  the  phrase  in  the  proposed  new 
section  534  “or  to  any  successor  organization.”  It  is  understood  that 
the  organization  plans  on  changing  its  name  by  striking  out  the  word 
“Provisional”  in  its  title.  The  intention  of  the  executive  branch  was 
to  take  care  of  such  an  eventuality  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  participate  and  contribute  to  the  organization  “or 
to  any  successor  organization.”  This  phrase  is  not  needed  and  is 
misleading.  It  is  the  express  intention  of  the  committee  in  approving 
this  authorization  that  the  United  States  participate  and  contribute 
to  the  organization  whether  the  word  “Provisional”  appear  in  its 
title  or  not.  Moreover,  the  words  “or  to  any  successor  organization” 
might  be  misconstrued  as  authority  for  the  executive  branch  to  defeat 
congressional  intent  with  respect  to  Communist  membership.  That 
is  the  thought  behind  the  committee’s  amendment.  The  committee 
amendment,  in  addition,  contains  language  to  make  sure  that  no 
United  States  funds  are  used  to  pay  the  salary  (or  expenses)  of  the 
Director  General  of  PICMME  if  such  officer  has  been  at  any  time 
employed  by  UNRRA  or  IRO. 

Largely  due  to  United  States  initiative  and  efforts,  PICMME  was 
established  in  December  1951.  It  has  already  held  two  sessions,  the 
first  at  Brussels  in  December  1951,  and  the  second  at  Geneva  in 
Eebruarv  1952.  To  date  the  following  countries  have  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxem¬ 
burg,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States — 
making  a  total  of  17.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  countries  will 
join  shortly:  Norway,  Paraguay,  Sweden,  Israel,  Argentina,  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  February  of  this  year 
PICMME  took  over  10  ships  relinquished  by  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (IRO)  for  the  movement  of  migrants.  The 
projected  movement  of  migrants  in  the  approved  plan  for  calendar 
year  1952  is  as  follows: 


From — - 

Germany _  67,  000 

Italy  and  Trieste _  35,  000 

Austria _  16,  000 

The  Netherlands _ _  15,000 

Greece _  4,  000 


To— 

Canada _  40,  000 

United  States _  1  38,  000 

Australia _  25,  000 

Latin  America _  31,  000 

New  Zealand _  3,  000 


Total _  137,  000 

1  Represents  ethnic  Germans  from  Germany  and 
of  the  United  States  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948, 

99215—52 - 5 


Total, _  137,000 

Austria  entering  the  United  States  under  provisions 
as  amended. 
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Thus  far,  31,000  migrants  have  been  moved  as  follows: 


From— 

Germany _  22,  000 

Italy  and  Trieste _  2,  000 

Austria _  5,  000 

The  Netherlands _  2,  000 


Total _  31,  000 


To— 

Canada _  2,  000 

United  States _  24,  000 

Australia _  3,  400 

Latin  America _  1,  500 

New  Zealand _  100 


Total _  31,  000 


The  budget  of  PICMME  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $41,350,660 
for  calendar  year  1952.  The  United  States  contribution  is  $10,000,000 
(the  amount  appropriated  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act, 
1952).  $5,000,000  has  already  been  turned  over  by  the  United  States 

to  PICMME.  The  balance  has  been  obligated.  It  is  expected  that 
the  budget  for  calendar  year  1953  will  be  about  the  same,  with  the 
possibility  that  with  additional  countries  becoming  members,  this 
budget  will  be  raised  without  raising  the  United  States  share.  All 
countries  are  required  as  a  condition  of  membership  to  contribute  to 
the  administrative  expenses  which,  for  calendar  year  1953,  will  amount 
to  $2,359,000.  For  1953,  the  number  of  migrants  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  for  1952,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mi¬ 
grants  being  moved  to  Latin  America.  Under  present  law,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  movement  of  migrants  to  the  United  States  during 
calendar  year  1953. 


Jf..  Austria 

Austria  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  area  in  the  world  which  is 
under  four-power  control  and  occupation  (United  States,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Russia).  The  country  is  divided  into  four 
zones.  Despite  this  fact,  it  has,  unlike  Germany,  a  central  govern¬ 
ment  whose  authority  extends  to  all  areas  of  the  country.  It  super¬ 
vises  its  own  internal  life  and  controls  the  police  and  local  authorities 
in  the  four  zones  of  occupation. 

The  control  agreement  of  June  28,  1946,  establishes  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  occupying  powers.  On  October  16,  1950,  United 
States  responsibility  for  the  occupation  of  Austria  was  transferred 
from  the  Army  to  the  Department  of  State.  Our  interests  in  Austria 
are  watched  over  by  a  High  Commissioner,  who  also  functions  as  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Austria.  He,  together  with  the  French, 
British,  and  Soviet  High  Commissioners,  sits  in  the  Allied  Council, 
which  meets  twice  a  month.  The  Coimcil  has  original  jurisdiction 
over  certain  matters  as  outlined  in  the  control  agreement,  such  as  the 
security  of  the  occupation,  propert}^  questions,  DP’s,  and  the  like. 
It  also  has  a  31-day  veto  over  laws  passed  by  the  Austrian  Parliament, 
other  than  constitutional  laws.  Unless  there  is  a  unanimous  veto 
by  the  Council,  the  laws  passed  by  the  Parliament  become  law  31 
days  after  their  promulgation. 

In  1946,  the  United  States  started  to  negotiate  a  four-power  treaty, 
which  would  reestablish  Austrian  independence  and  sovereign  rights, 
and  which  would  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  occupation  forces. 
That  treaty  is  still  under  negotiation.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  its  conclusion  due  to  Soviet  intransigence  and  unwillingness  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Austria. 

In  the  national  elections  held  since  the  end  of  World  War  II — in 
1945,  1949,  and  1951 — and  in  the  local  elections,  and  in  such  things  as 
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shop-steward  elections,  the  Communist  Party  never  obtained  more 
than  about  5  percent  of  the  votes.  This  is  generally  true  even  in  the 
area  occupied  by  the  Soviet  military  forces. 

Since  Austria  is  under  four-power  occupation,  it  has  no  armed  forces 
of  its  own.  It  can  have  no  army  until  the  signing  of  the  four-power 
treaty.  It  cannot  join  in  the  reaimament  of  Western  Europe  and 
hence  is  ineligible  for  military  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Western  European  security,  Austria’s 
primary  importance  lies  in  its  strategic  geographic  location.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  the  easternmost  salient  of  the  free  nations  in  central  Europe, 
has  common  borders  with  two  of  the  Soviet  satellites  (Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary),  forms  the  southern  flank  of  Germany,  covers  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Yugoslvaia,  and  lies  between  Soviet  Europe  and 
Italy. 

United  States  aid  to  Austria  has  been  strictly  economic.  For  fiscal 
year  1952,  Austria  will  receive  a  total  of  $120,000,000.  Under  this 
bill,  $86,000,000  is  proposed  for  fiscal  1953.  The  maintenance  of 
Austria  as  a  politically  free  and  independent  country  supported  by  a 
strong  and  relatively  self-sufficient  economy  is  the  goal  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  The  assistance  proposed  in  this  bill  should  prove 
to  be  a  vital  element  in  the  achievement  of  that  goal. 

5.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  ( UNKRA)  (secs. 

5  (d),  (e),  CO,  and  (g)) 

These  sections  are  amendments  to  section  303  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  which  authorized  funds  for  assistance  to  Korea 
through  contributions  to  UNKRA.  While  no  new  authorization  of 
funds  is  provided  for,  section  5  (d)  makes  it  explicit  that  the  authori¬ 
zation  in  last  year’s  act  for  appropriations  up  to  $45,000,000  continues 
in  effect  for  the.  fiscal  year  1953.  None  of  this  amount  was  appro¬ 
priated  last  year.  Although  the  present  language  of  section  303  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  provides  an  authorization  that  is  not 
limited  to  the  fiscal  year  1952,  it  is  believed  advisable,  in  view  of  the 
language  of  section  512,  that  “funds  shall  be  available  as  authorized 
*  *  *  each  fiscal  year,”  to  make  it  clear  that  the  authorization 

continues  through  fiscal  year  1953. 

Section  5  (e)  is  in  effect  a  carry-over  provision.  It  authorizes  the 
extension  through  fiscal  year  1953  of  the  availability  of  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  made  available  last  year  by  way  of  carry-over  of 
unobligated  cash  balances  of  previous  years’  appropriations  for  aid 
to  Korea.  This  amounts  to  approximately  $40,000,000.  Should 
cease-fire  arrangements  be  made  before  the  middle  of  June  1952,  the 
executive  branch  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  money  presently  available 
would  be  released  in.  its  entirety. 

Section  5  (f)  and  (g)  substitute  a  new  provision  for  the  present 
set-off  provision  in  section  303  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951.  The  existing  language  requires  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tion  to  UNKRA  authorized  by  section  303  to  be  reduced  by  the 
value  of  relief  assistance  supplied  to  Korea  after  UNKRA  starts 
operations  in  Korea.  The  new  provision  expressly  authorizes  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  when  UNKRA  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  to  turn  over  to  UN  KRA  up  to 
$67,500,000  worth  of  the  goods  and  services  it  has  on  hand  or  on 
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order  for  Korean  relief,  and  it  requires  that  the  value  of  goods  and 
services  contributed  to  UNKRA  from  this  Army  “pipeline”  be  credited 
against  the  total  amount  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  contribute 
to  UNKRA  to  the  extent  that  the  President  determines  such  pipeline 
contributions  should  be  made. 

The  UNKRA  program  fits  into  the  pattern  of  mutual  security  and 
the  principle  of  self-help  which  the  Congress  has  emphasized  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  UNKRA’s  purpose  is  to  help  the  Koreans 
in  their  own  efforts  to  restore  a  self-sustaining  economy.  Its  principal 
objectives  are,  according  to  the  executive  branch: 

(1)  To  provide  the  minimum  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  medical  services  re¬ 
quired  to  sustain  life;  (2)  to  assist  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  fisheries, 
coastal  shipping,  and  mining  so  as  to  minimize  food-import  requirements  and  to 
maximize  exportable  surplus;  (3)  to  assist  in  increasing  the  Korean  production  of 
goods  and  materials  and  in  making  the  maximum  use  of  indigenous  resources; 
(4)  to  assist  in  measures  designed  to  counteract  the  inflationary  tendencies 
resulting  from  the  war  conditions;  (5)  to  assist  toward  the  achievement  of  economic 
conditions  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  economic  and  political  stability;  and 
(6)  to  assist  in  the  training  of  Koreans  in  technical  skills  in  the  fields  of  agriculture 
industry,  public  health,  and  education. 

Should  the  truce  negotiations  in  Korea  bear  fruit,  it  is  felt  that 
H.  R.  7005  will  permit  the  attainment  of  the  above  objectives  on  an 
efficient  and  productive  basis  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

V.  Special  Problems 

A.  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

One  of  the  basic  principles  which  the  Congress  has  emphasized  in 
the  statutes  governing  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is  the  importance 
of  private-capital  investment  as  a  potent  force  in  raising  the  economic 
and  social  standards  of  underdeveloped  areas.  Not  only  does  private 
investment  bring  capital,  but  it  also  brings  with  it  technical  knowledge 
and  management  experience,  so  sorely  needed.  Further,  it  relieves 
the  American  taxpayer,  in  the  long  run,  of  the  burden  of  governmental 
foreign  aid  where  cooperative  aid  can  be'  appropriately  handled  by 
private  sources.  Moreover,  private  capital  offers  a  natural  vehicle  for 
close  cooperation  between  private  citizen  and  private  citizen  rather 
than  between  government  and  government,  and  hence  is  of  special 
importance.  There  are  several  provisions  in  the  law  which  deal  with 
this  principle,  notably  sections  516  and  520  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  sections  403,  405  (e),  407,  409,  and  410  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development,  and  sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  They  were 
seriously  and  carefully  written  by  the  legislative  branch.  It  was,  and 
is,  intended  that  they  be  implemented.  The  committee  is  not  satisfied 
that  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  has  exerted  all  the  reasonable 
effort  possible  to  implement  those  provisions.  In  amending  section 
516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  the  committee  makes  more  explicit 
in  this  bill  its  intent  with  respect  to  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in 
building  mutual  security.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  objective  of  this 
program  to  benefit  private  capital.  Hie  point  is  that  private  capital 
has  a  definite  place  in  the  program  which  should  be  recognized  by  the 
executive  branch  and  our  partners  in  mutual  security. 
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1.  Increasing  flow  of  'private  capital  (sec.  7  (j)) 

Section  7  (j)  of  this  bill  amends  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  by  requiring  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  to  take  certain 
steps  essential  to  an  increase  in  private  capital  flow.  These  agencies 
are  to  act  under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security, 
which  accords  with  the  basic  administrative  pattern  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  will  have  the  job 
of  conducting  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other  impediments, 
foreign  and  local,  to  private  investment  abroad,  and  how  those 
impediments  can  be  removed  or  decreased.  The  committee  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Director  established  on  January  25,  1952,  an 
interagency  advisory  committee  to  recommend  ways  and  means  of 
implementing  section  516  (1)  of  the  act.  To  date,  however,  no  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  language  of  section  516,  as  amended,  should  produce  a  more  fruit¬ 
ful  study  than  that  now  being  undertaken,  especially  where  it  is 
required  that  the  study  be  made  in  cooperation  with  private  business 
groups. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  committee  that  the  required  study  should  prove 
valuable  to  the  jobs  which  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  are  required  to  perform  under  the 
amended  section  516.  The  Department  of  State  is  to  take  the  study 
into  account  in  accelerating  a  program  of  negotiating  commercial  and 
tax  treaties,  or  other  arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious, 
which  shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of 
private  divestment  to  recipient  countries.  Treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  or  economic  development  were  signed  in 
1948  with  Italy  and  in  1950  with  Ireland,  containing  extensive  pro¬ 
visions  to  assure  the  security  of  United  States  economic  enterprises 
in  those  countries.  One  was  signed  with  Uruguay  in  1949  and 
is  now  awaiting  ratification  by  Uruguay.  The  Uruguay  treaty  is  a 
most  desirable  model  to  be  followed.  Treaties  were  concluded  during 
1951  with  Colombia,  Denmark,  Greece,  Israel,  and  Ethiopia,  and  are 
awaiting  the  advice  and  consent  by  the  Senate  to  United  States  rati¬ 
fication.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that,  where  the  usual 
commercial  treaty  may  encounter  undue  delay  in  negotiation,  the 
executive  branch  should  resort  to  more  expeditious  or  “short  form” 
arrangements  to  speed  up  the  negotiating  process  insofar  as  private 
capital  is  concerned. 

In  carrying  out  its  programs,  the  TCA  should  intensify  its  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  legislative  mandate:  “The  participation  of  private 
agencies  and  persons  shall  be  sought  to  the  greatest  extent  practi¬ 
cable”  (sec.  407,  Act  for  International  Development).  Thus  far  the 
TCA  appears  to  have  given  this  provision  a  most  gentle  nod,  where  a 
push  is  required.  The  private  contract  record  to  date  of  the  TCA 
($6,000,000)  is  small  and  includes  only  a  slight  amount  for  industrial 
firms  ($1,425,000).  As  a  policy  for  the  future  TCA  must  increase 
its  efforts  to  attract  a  greater  private  industrial  participation  in 
the  Point  IV  program.  To  bring  this  point  home  to  the  TCA,  the 
amendment  requires  the  Administration  “to  encourage  and  facilitate 
a  greater  participation  by  private  industrial  groups  or  agencies”  (which 
would  include  individual  business  firms)  in  private  contracts  awarded 
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by  the  TCA.  The  Administration  is  further  required  to  find  and  draw 
the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas.  The  TCA  has  a  positive  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  private  capital  in  helping  private  capital  do  the 
job  it  wants,  and  can  do,  together  with  government — -toward  mutual 
security. 

2.  The  guaranty  program  (secs.  7  (j)  and  7  (l)) 

Section  520  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  reads: 

Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for  making 
guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  sections 
111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  as  amended,  in  any 
area  in  which  assistance  is  authorized  by  this  Act. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  states  that  out  of  the  $200,000,000 
basic  statutory  authorization  for  guaranties  a  total  of  37  industrial 
guaranties  in  the  amount  of  $33,686,104  had  been  issued  under  section 
111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
all  for  investment  in  European  countries.  Of  these,  35  guaranties 
in  the  amount  of  $32,408,704  covered  the  risk  of  inconvertibility  of 
foreign  currency  receipts  (including  one  forward  contracting  guaranty 
in  the  amount  of  $550,000)  and  two  guaranties  in  the  amount  of 
$1,277,400  covered  the  risk  of  loss  through  expropriation  or  confisca¬ 
tion.  As  of  March  15,  1952,  there  were  pending  45  completed  ap¬ 
plications  for  convertibility  guaranties  in  the  approximate  amount  of 
$50,000,000  and  18  applications  for  expropriation  guaranties  in  the 
approximate  amount  of  $19,000,000.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency 
points  out  that  no  formal  applications  have  been  made  other  than  for 
Eiuropean  countries.  Guaranties  have  been  issued  to  protect  new 
investment  in  a  variety  of  manufacturing  industries  in  England, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italy;  in  two  construction 
engineering  firms  in  France;  and  in  an  agricultural  project  in  Italy. 
Individual  guaranties  range  in  size  from  $17,500  to  $14,500,000. 

The  section  quoted  above  has  raised  in  the  executive  branch  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  scope  of  the  investment-guaranty  program  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  section.  For  example:  Should  it  apply  to  any  type  of 
program  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  should  it  extend 
only  to  the  types  of  programs  for  which  investment  guaranties  have 
hitherto  been  granted,  except  that  now  all  areas  of  the  world  may  be 
covered?  The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  broaden  not  only  the  area 
of  coverage  of  the  investment,  but  also  the  type  of  program.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  private  investment  in  a  Point  IV  country  which  is  in  line 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  may  be 
given  a  guaranty.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  has  stated  that, 
under  present  criteria,  in  Latin  America  its  guaranties  would  be  used 
only  to  encourage  investment  which  contributes  directly  to  mutual  de¬ 
fense  programs.  Such  a  criterion  is  narrow  and  overlooks  the  non¬ 
defense  long-range  security  aspect  of  the  Point  IV  program,  as  well  as 
congressional  intent.  Section  7  (j)  of  the  bill  amends  section  516  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  to  make  congressional  intent  unmistakable. 
The  Mutual  Security  Agency  is  required,  in  cooperation  with  private 
business  and  Government  agencies,  to  encourage  a  greater  participa¬ 
tion  by  private  capital  in  the  guaranty  program,  including  programs 
consistent  with  the  Act  for  International  Development,  and  to  this 
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end  to  develop  broad  criteria  in  place  of  the  Agency’s  narrow  ones. 
Such  broad  criteria  should  stimulate  a  greater  and  wider  use  of 
guaranties  under  any  type  of  mutual  security  program,  in  keeping 
with  congressional  intent. 

In  this  connection,  to  make  certain  that  the  investment  and  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties  continue  after  June  30,  1952,  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  section  7  (1)  of  the  bill  added  a  new  section  (537)  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  which  will  permit  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  designated  by  the  President  to  exercise  the  guaranty¬ 
making  authority  beyond  June  30,  1952. 

8.  International  Finance  Corporation  (sec.  7  ( l )) 

In  its  report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  the  committee 
pointed  to  one  important  potential  means  of  stimulating  the  flow  of 
private  investment  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world — the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  International  Finance  Corporation  as  an  affiliate  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD). 
The  committee  had  studied  carefully  and  been  impressed  with  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  March  1951  report  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Advisory  Board  (Rockefeller  report)  with 
respect  to  such  a  corporation.  During  its  consideration  of  the  present 
bill  the  committee  had  available  the  statement  of  the  Honorable 
Nelson  Rockefeller  in  amplification  of  the  desirability  of  such  a  mech¬ 
anism.  According  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  Corporation  would  forward 
the  following  objectives: 

1.  It  would  encourage  the  growth  of  enterprise  under  the  private  control  and 
management  that  has  proved  its  strength  and  dynamic  thrust  in  the  United 
States,  instead  of  encouraging  the  further  encroachment  of  Government  operations 
upon  fields  to  which  that  form  of  control  is  ill-adapted. 

2.  It  would  give  further  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  act 
through  international  agencies  instead  of  proceeding  exclusively  upon  a  bilateral 
approach.  This  has  the  advantages  of  strengthening  the  international  structure 
to  which  we  are  committed,  and  of  encouraging  other  nations  to  share  a  burden 
that,  far  too  frequently,  has  been  accepted  as  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  program  follows  the  sound  principle  of  extending  the  existing  resources 
of  an  established  institution  for  functions  of  the  type  that  it  has  demonstrated  its 
competence  to  perform  effectively  instead  of  building  up  expensively  wasteful, 
duplicative  machinery.  It  assures  that  the  United  States  funds  committed  will 
be  managed  by  an  agency  that  has  an  established  record  of  operating  uron  sound 
business  principles  rather  than  upon  political  motivations.  The  IBRD  record 
is  excellent  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  genuinely  productive  projects  that  have 
prospects  both  of  economic  solvency  and  of  making  constructive  contributions  to 
the  economies  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

4.  The  project  will  be  effective  in  providing  equity  capital  for  sound  enterprises 
in  capital-short  areas,  under  restrictions  to  assure  that  the  control  and  the  man¬ 
agement  functions  will  be  kept  in  private  hands.  There  is  further  assurance  of 
the  intent  to  avoid  government  control  in  the  principle  of  encouraging  private 
local  capital  to  buy  out  the  International  Finance  Corporation’s  equity  interests 
as  soon  as  a  project  is  well  launched.  This  pattern  of  operations  will  stimulate 
the  establishment  of  local  private  capital  markets  for  productive  enterprises, 
which  is  one  of  the  prime  needs  in  most  underdeveloped  areas. 

5.  The  power  to  make  both  equity  investments  and  loans  will  enable  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation  to  achieve  maximum  flexibility  in  financing,  or 
supplementing  the  financing,  of  worthy  development  projects.  It  will  make  it 
possible  to  work  out  the  most  satisfactory  combination  of  junior  and  senior  obli¬ 
gations,  the  proper  ratio  of  debt  and  equity  capital,  and  the  desired  balance  be¬ 
tween  local  and  foreign  participation.  It  is  particularly  important  to  avoid  over¬ 
burdening  the  capital  structures  of  new  ventures  with  fixed  obligations,  a  condition 
that  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  successful  initiation  of  business  enterprises. 
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6.  Well-selected  equity  investments  may  be  expected  to  return  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation  income  yields  substantially  higher  than  the  IBRD 
can  realize  under  its  existing  form  of  operations.  Such  returns,  together  with 
additional  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  equity  holdings  in  successful  ventures,, 
will  allow  the  International  Finance  Corporation  to  assume  certain  exchange  risks 
in  soft  currency  areas  and  to  operate  without  the  Government  guaranties  that 
have  been  a  necessary  requirement  of  IBRD  loan  operations.  Thus,  the  new 
agency  will  have  a  degree  of  freedom  in  supporting  privately  owned  and  managed 
business  ventures  without  subjecting  them  to  Government  sanctions  and  controls 
inevitable  when  Government  guaranties  are  required. 

The  committee  amended  section  7  of  the  bill  by  adding  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  (535)  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  provides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  and  encourages  the  creation  of  an  International  Finance 
Corporation.  The  new  provision  permits  up  to  $100,000,000  of 
defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance  funds  to  be  used 
for  subscription  to  the  capital  of  the  corporation.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
and  investment  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  areas  covered 
by  the  act  and  to  mobilize  local  capital  for  such  development  and 
investment. 

This  provision,  linked  together  with  the  other  private  enterprise 
provisions  written  into  the  bill  by  the  committee,  should  provide 
better  machinery  for  utilizing  the  facilities  and  experience  of  private 
enterprise  as  an  arm  of  the  mutual-security  effort,  and  to  further  the 
economic  and  technical  assistance  phases  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

4-  Counterpart  (sec.  9  (b)) 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  countries  which  have  received  United 
States  aid  in  the  past  have  made  substantial  economic  progress  and 
that  those  damaged  by  war  have  shown  a  remarkable  recovery,  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  most  countries  has 
not  shown  a  corresponding  improvement.  In  an  effort  to  approach 
this  problem,  the  Congress  last  year  included  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  section  516  which  requires  that  the  act  be  administered  so  as- 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  develop  the  resources  of  foreign 
countries,  to  discourage  cartel  and  monopolistic  practices  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  free  labor  unions. 

The  fact  that  European  labor  is  worse  off  than  it  was  before  the- 
war  in  many  countries  which  have  benefited  from  United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  is  indicated  by  the  following  table: 

Real  hourly  earnings  of  industrial  workers  in  selected  European  countries,  1938—51 


[1938=100] 


Country 

1948  average 

June  1950 

June  1951 

Austria,  Vienna . . . . 

87 

84 

85 

Belgium.  ...  .  _.  _ _ _ 

96 

111 

no- 

France,  Paris  U_  _ _ _ _ _ 

63 

2  71 

2  81 

Germany,  Bizone...  ...  . . . 

81 

103 

112 

Italy.  __  _ _  _ 

112 

117 

nr 

Netherlands. _  _  _ _  _  _ 

102 

95 

93 

Norway  _ 

113 

120 

119 

Denmark.  _ ... _ _  _ _ _ 

119 

123 

122 

United  Kingdom.  .  _ _  .  _  _  _ 

129 

132 

135 

Sweden..  _ _  ...  _  _ _  _  _ _ _ _ 

134 

144 

145 

1  With  family  allowances  included,  French  figures  are  as  follows:  1948  average,  89;  June  1950,  92;  June  1951r 
107. 

2  October. 

Source:  BLS.  Family  allowances  not  included. 
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In  order  to  stimulate  action  in  accordance  with  section  516,  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  in  this  bill  that  the  equivalent  of  $100,000,000  of  counter¬ 
part  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  programs  furthering  the 
objectives  of  section  516. 

B.  PERSONNEL  (SECS.  7  (C)  AND  7  (D)) 

In  order  that  the  House  may  have  before  it  the  figures  on  personnel 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  Mutual  Security  Program  the  following 
tables  are  submitted.  These  figures  are  as  of  January  31,  1952. 


Employed  by — 

ODMS 

MSA 

State 

TCA 

Defense 

Total 

In  United  States . .  .  _ 

59 

1,157 

329 

892 

30, 062 

32, 499 

Overseas: 

American . . . 

1,404 

472 

681 

5, 109 

7,  666 

Non-American . . ...  .  . 

2,  885 

1,073 

284 

1,671 

5, 913 

Total  . . . 

59 

5,446 

1,  874 

1,857 

36,  842 

46, 078 

Paid  from— 

ODMS 

MSA 

State 

TCA 

Defense 

Total 

Administrative  funds. . 

58 

2,014 

801 

931 

6, 324 

10, 128 

Program  funds _ _ 

1 

547 

882 

25,  731 

27, 161 

2,885 

1,  073 

44 

4,  002 

Defense  Department- ..  _ 

4,  787 

4, 787 

Total . . 

59 

5, 446 

1,874 

1, 857 

36,  842 

46, 078 

1  Salaries  and  expenses  of  military  personnel  in  United  States  and  overseas  are  not  charged  against  admin¬ 
istrative  costs.  Station  allowances  for  overseas  personnel  are  paid  from  administrative  funds  or  from  con¬ 
tributed  local  currency.  Travel  and  transportation  of  dependents  are  charged. to  administrative  funds. 
Non- American  civilians  are  hired  for  MAG’s  by  Department  of  State  and  paid  in  local  currency.  They 
are  carried  under  Department  of  State. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  reduced  the  personnel  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  by  10  percent.  But  the  MSA  is  only  one 
of  several  agencies  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  act.  The  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department,  and  TCA  also  come  within  the 
scope  of  its  provisions.  Hence  the  committee  gave  close  scrutiny 
to  all  the  personnel  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  It 
interrogated  witnesses  and  sought  the  advice  of  the  executive  branch 
on  a  reduction  in  numbers.  Those  paid  from  local  currency  are  aliens. 
The  local  currency  constitutes  no  charge  against  the  United  States. 
Personnel  paid  from  program  funds  are  numerically  the  largest.  To 
effect  a  reduction  in  their  numbers,  however,  appeared  to  work  undue 
hardship  on  the  programs.  They  include  such  diverse  groups  as 
technicians  working  on  Point  IV  programs  and  ungraded  civilian 
workers  employed  in  arsenals  and  Government  yards.  Many  of  the 
latter  group  are  on  a  daily  or  hourly  pay  basis.  In  the  case  of  techni¬ 
cians  a  cut-off  date  would  place  a  heavy  burden  on  TCA.  Its  person¬ 
nel  strength  is  still  far  short  of  the  targets  that  the  Congress  has 
approved. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a  10-percent  reduction  in  military 
personnel  and  those  paid  from  administrative  funds,  with  certain 
exceptions.  It  is  estimated  that  this  provision  will  result  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  over  1,000  people. 
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Unless  care  were  taken  in  writing  this  amendment,  the  last  em¬ 
ployed  would  be  the  first  discharged.  This  was  not  the  primary  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  amendment.  The  committee  was  desirous  of  eliminating 
the  drones.  It  therefore  gave  careful  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
proviso.  In  order  that  the  reduction  may  be  carried  out  without 
any  loss  of  effectiveness  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  cut  among  the  various  agencies.  The  head  of  each  agency 
is  thereafter  to  determine  in  Lis  own  discretion  which  employees  he 
will  retain  as  most  capable  of  carrying  out  the  program,  without  regard 
to  existing  statutes,  regulations  and  procedures  for  reduction  in  force. 

Last  fall  the  Congress  cut  the  number  of  supergrades  from  100  to  50. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  these  were  made  avail¬ 
able  only  to  employees  of  the  MSA.  Individuals  in  other  agencies 
have  responsibilities  commensurate  with  those  of  MSA.  The  com¬ 
mittee  therefore  recommends  (sec.  7  (c))  that  these  positions  be  made 
available  to  employees  in  the  United  States  in  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  several  programs  authorized  by  this  act. 
Such  distribution  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security. 

c.  ESCAPEES 

Section  101  (a)  (1)  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  $100,000,000  of  title  I 
funds  to  form  selected  persons  who  have  escaped  from  certain  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries  or  areas  in  Europe  into  elements  of  the 
military  forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or 
for  other  purposes  when  the  President  determines  that  such  assistance 
will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  makes  no  change  in  this 
provision. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  give  those  who  have  escaped 
from  the  tyranny  of  communism  and  risked  their  lives  for  freedom 
an  opportunity  to  play  a  part  in  the  defense  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
It  was  made  clear  in  the  debate  last  year  that  this  provision  of  section 
101  (a)  (1)  is  discretionary,  and,  in  the  event  military  elements  were 
formed,  the  principle  of  volunteering  should  be  adhered  to.  The 
executive  branch  is  considering  ways  and  means  to  implement  this 
provision. 

Despite  the  strict  border  control  exercised  by  the  Communist- 
controlled  countries,  a  few  hundred  Balts,  Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
Rumanians,  Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  Ukrainians,  Russians,  and 
Albanians  continue  to  risk  their  lives  each  month  to  take  refuge  in  the 
west.  The  free  countries  bordering  on  the  iron  curtain,  together  with 
some  help  from  private  voluntary  organizations,  have  carried  the 
responsibility  for  providing  food  and  shelter  for  these  destitute  people. 
These  countries  cannot  carry  this  burden  alone  for  they  not  only  have 
their  own  problems  of  overpopulation,  but  must  also  take  care  of  the 
large  number  of  their  compatriots  and  others  of  the  same  ethnic  origin 
who  have  been  expelled  or  have  escaped  from  the  iron  curtain  areas 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  committee  notes  that  under  the 
authority  granted  in  section  101  (a)  (1),  the  executive  branch  has 
developed  and  the  President  has  approved  a  program  of  $4,300,000 
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to  help  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  those  who  have  escaped  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  committee  calls  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  to  misrepresent  the  intention 
of  Congress  in  passing  this  provision  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951.  At  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  meeting  in  Paris  last 
fall,  the  Soviet  representative  charged  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  under  this  provision  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite  states.  Mr.  Vishinsky  even 
claimed  that  the  intention  was  to  organize  hostile  armed  forces  inside 
the  Soviet  Union.  Subsequently,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  states 
under  her  control  sent  notes  to  the  same  effect  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

These  misrepresentations  and  charges  were  answered  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honorable  John  M.  Vorys,  members 
of  the  committee,  at  the  General  Assembly  meeting  which  they  at¬ 
tended  as  United  States  delegates,  and  by  the  State  Department  in 
replies  to  the  notes  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites. 

These  replies  pointed  out  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
making  these  charges,  when,  as  everyone  knows,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
notorious  for  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  every  nation  in  the 
world,  spreading  subversion,  fomenting  dissension  and  insurrection, 
engaging  in  espionage  and  sabotage,  and  carrying  out  a  policy  of 
naked  aggression  and  annexation.  In  the  words  of  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield  in  the  General  Assembly: 

*  *  *  The  Soviet  Union  has  raised  domestic  interference  to  the  status  of  an 

international  profession  providing  employment  to  many  thousands  of  people. 
The  American  people  and  many  other  people  have  spoken  out  against  this  inter¬ 
ference  *  *  *.  Until  the  eastern  European  countries  are  once  again  inde¬ 

pendent,  and  in  control  of  their  own  interests  and  destinies,  Americans  will 
continue  to  speak  out  against  the  tyranny  imposed  upon  them. 

It  is  not  an  act  of  aggression,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hope  that  a  people  in  chains 
will  one  day  be  free.  It  is  not  an  act  of  domestic  interference  to  express  that  hope 
in  public. 

This  hope  of  ours  that  freedom  and  independence  will  be  world-wide  is  shared 
with  many  millions  of  people.  For  Americans,  this  hope  is  anchored  deep  in 
our  own  national  philosophy.  We  abide  by  the  self-evident  truths  stated  in  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence;  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  when  government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  American  people  have  no  intention  of  repealing  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  » 

We  wish  to  see  the  day  when  all  people  who  have  sought  asylum  with  the  free 
nations  will  have  the  chance  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes  and  start  their 
lives  anew  in  the  country  of  their  birth. 

The  United  Nations  accepted  the  explanation  of  congressional 
intent  given  in  the  General  Assembly  by  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  delegates,  rejected  the  explanation  given  by  the  Soviets,  and 
dismissed  the  Soviet  charges. 

n.  CONDITIONS  AND  ELIGIBILITY  (SEC.  7  (G)) 

Countries  which  receive  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  are  required  by  section  511  of  that  act  to  agree  to  certain 
specified  conditions  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  aid.  Two  sets  of 
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conditions  are  provided.  Countries  receiving  economic  or  technical 
assistance  only  (not  military)  are  required  merely  to — - 

join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good  will,  and  in  maintaining 
world  peace,  and  to' take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  elimi¬ 
nate  causes  of  international  tension. 

Countries  which  receive  military  assistance  are  required  to  agree, 
in  addition  to  the  conditions  just  enumerated,  to  the  following: 

Fulfill  the  military  obligations  which  it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or 
bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

Make,,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  the  full  contribu¬ 
tion  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic  con¬ 
dition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world; 

Take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense 
capacities;  and 

Take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization  of  the  economic  and 
military  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States. 

Although  there  have  been  a  number  of  press  reports  of  delays 
encountered  in  negotiating  these  agreements  and  some  editorial  com¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  imposed  are  too  onerous,  at 
present  no  country  is  being  denied  aid  because  of  its  refusal  to  accept 
the  conditions  provided  in  section  511.  Military  assistance  to  Iran 
was  held  up  until  April  24,  1952,  when  an  informal  agreement  was 
reached  which  was  held  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  511  (a). 
Iran  has  not  been  willing  to  sign  a  formal  agreement  conforming 
with  the  exact  language  of  section  511  (b).  It  has  been  held  by  the 
executive  branch,  on  the  basis  of  a  letter  from  the  Premier  to  the 
United  States  Ambassador,  thanking  the  United  States  “most  grate¬ 
fully  for  any  kind  of  assistance  which  you  consider  suitable,”  promis¬ 
ing  to  “endeavor  to  insure  effective  utilization  of  such  assistance, 
and  stating: 

I  desire  to  point  out,  without  assuming  any  new  obligation,  that  the  Government 
of  Iran  as  a  signatory  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  gives  its  allegiance 
to  the  principles  contained  in  that  Charter — 

that  Iran  “has  previously  agreed  to  commitments  along  the  lines  set 
out”  in  section  511  (b). 

Article  I  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  provides: 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  international  law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace; 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  take  other 
appropriate  measures  to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

3.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving  international  problems 
of  an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion:  and 

4.  To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  in  the  attainment 
of  these  common  ends. 
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In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  an  agreement  as  required  by  section  511 
has  been  reached  and  is  in  effect.  Subsequently  the  Government  has 
fallen,  this  agreement  being  cited  as  a  major  cause  of  its  downfall. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  be  repudiated  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  The 
opposition  to  the  agreement  apparently  was  not  directed  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  paragraph  or  phrase  of  section  511.  The  general  charge  was 
made  that  by  signing  any  agreement  with  the  United  States,  the 
Government  had  alined  itself  with  the  “American  imperialists”  and 
failed  to  preserve  a  proper  neutrality  favoring  neither  the  Soviets  nor 
the  west.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  matter  was  the 
only  important  issue.  A  strong  opposition  seized  on  this  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  subjects  concerning  which  there  was  widespread  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  were  able  to  vote  the  Government  out. 

Ireland  was  willing  to  accept  the  substance  of  section  511  (b),  but 
refused  to  adhere  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  as  they  now  stand,  including  the  purpose  contained 
in  section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  status  of  Ireland  was  given  by  Hon. 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  in  a  letter  to 
Hon.  James  P.  Richards,  chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

Assistance  to  Ireland  has  been  furnished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  Section  115  (b)  of  that  act  requires  that  a  country,  as 
a  condition  of  assistance,  must  express  its  adherence  to  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  that  act.  These  purposes  were  amended  by  section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  to  include  the  purpose  ‘'to  strengthen  the  mutual  security  and  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  defenses  of  the  free  world,  to  develop  their  resources  in 
the  interest  of  their  security  and  independence  and  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  those  countries  in 
the  United  Nations  system  for  collective  security.”  In  conformity  with  past 
practice,  each  country  with  which  there  was  an  Economic  Cooperation  agreement 
was  asked  to  amend  that  agreement  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  new  purposes. 
Ireland  had  done  this  on  February  18,  1950,  and  again  on  June  7,  1951,  by  notes 
stating  that  reference  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement  to  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948  should  mean  that,  act  as  theretofore  amended.  This 
year,  the  Government  of  Ireland  was  unwilling  to  express  its  adherence  to  its 
purposes  as  amended  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

Ireland  was  willing  to  sign  the  undertakings  required  by  section  511  (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  but  these  were  additional  to,  not  a  substitute  for, 
the  other  requirement.  Under  the  circumstances,  suspension  of  aid  to  Ireland 
was  required  by  law.  *  *  *  Ireland  was  in  fact  prepared  to  give  the  section 

511  (b)  assurances;  the  suspension  of  aid  was  in  fact  made  necessary  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

It  should  be  noted  hi  this  connection  that  in  order  to  receive  EGA 
aid  Ireland  accepted  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which  provides  in  part: 

The  provision  of  assistance  under  this  title  results  from  the  multilateral  pledges 
of  the  participating  countries  to  use  their  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint  recovery 
program  based  on  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  as  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  signed  at  Patis  on  September 
22,  1947,  and  is  contingent  upon  continuous  effort  of  the  participating  countries 
to  accomplish  a  joint  recovery  program  through  multilateral  undertakings  and  the 
establishment  of  a  continuing  organization  for  this  purpose  *  *  *.  [Italics  are 

inserted  for  emphasis  and  do  not  appear  in  the  text  of  the  act.] 

Negotiation  of  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  military  assistance 
has  recently  been  broken  off.  An  agreement  under  section  511  (b) 
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has  been  entered  into  and  technical  assistance  is  being  continued  to 
Mexico. 

Section  401  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  dealing  with  military 
assistance  to  the  other  American  Republics,  provides — 
that  such  assistance  may  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans — 
which — 

require  the  recipient  country  to  participate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Apparently  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  for  military  aid  involved 
the  entire  question  of  Mexico’s  ability  to  participate  within  her 
constitutional  limitations  and  not  the  provisions  of  section  511  (a) 
directly. 

In  section  7  (g)  the  committee  tightened  the  conditions  of  eligibility 
by  amending  section  511  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  in  the  form  of  a 
new  subsection  (c)  to  the  existing  eligibility  provisions.  The  new  pro¬ 
vision  reflects  the  continuing  importance  which  the  committee  at¬ 
taches  to  the  question  of  eligibility  and  the  careful  study  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  special  mission  of  the  committee  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  certain  other  countries,  comprising  the  Hon.  Clement  J. 
Zablocki,  subcommittee  chairman;  Hon.  Edna  F.  Kelly  and  Hon. 
Chester  E.  Merrow.  The  subcommittee’s  study  mission,  under¬ 
taken  in  November  and  December  1951,  covered  Germany,  Austria, 
Yugoslavia,  Italy,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  other  countries  in  Western 
Europe  engaged  in  mutual  security  programs  with  the  United  States. 
The  new  subsection  makes  explicit  an  underlying  principle  of  section 
511  of  the  act:  the  most  effective  use  of  United  States  resources  made 
available  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  stimulate  and  accelerate 
positive  accomplishments  toward  mutual  security.  “Are  the  mutual 
security  countries  doing  all  they  can  to  help  themselves  and  to  help 
us?”  can  only  be  answered  with  a  “No.”  The  United  States  does  not 
seek  perfection.  But  we  do  expect  progress.  The  new  subsection 
therefore  requires  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  in  granting 
assistance,  to  take  into  account  the  progress  made  by  recipient 
countries  in  the  use  of  their  own  resources  for  mutual  security.  The 
Director  must  take  whatever  steps  he  may  find  suitable  or  appropriate 
to  assure  effective  use  of  these  resources  in  order  to  help  bring  about 
that  progress.  No  specific  methods  were  written  into  the  bill.  A 
method  suitable  or  appropriate  for  one  country  may  not  be  suitable 
or  appropriate  for  another  and  depends  upon  the  part  a  country  has 
in  the  mutual  security  effort.  But  it  is  expected  that  countries 
effect  tax  reform,  where  needed,  and  equalize  the  tax  burden  where 
the  average  citizen  is  bearing  an  inequitable  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
It  is  expected  that  countries  take  steps  to  discourage  the  flight  of 
local  capital  where  capital  is  so  sorely  needed.  These  are  only  ex¬ 
amples  of  “effective  use”  of  resources.  There  are  many  others.  It 
is  not  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  But  when  we  are 
engaged  in  efforts  which  are  mutual,  and  when  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  its  leadership  and  its  resources  how 
vital  it  considers  those  efforts,  it  should  not  be  deemed  “interference” 
for  one  partner  to  expect  of  the  other  that  progress  be  achieved  in  a 
security  effort  which  is  mutual. 
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E.  SPECIAL  USE  OF  FUNDS  (SEC.  7  (H)) 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  occasions  when  the 
United  States  should  be  able  to  show  its  friendship  and  its  desire  to 
help  nations  which  are  unable  to  sign  formal  agreements  in  order  to 
qualify  for  assistance,  provision  is  made  in  section  7  (a)  that  up  to  a 
total  of  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  (but  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  to  any  one  country)  may  be  allocated  to  countries  without 
regard  to  any  conditions  as  to  eligibility  contained  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  or  any  other  act  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  when  the  President  determines  that  such  an 
allocation  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Notification  of  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  is  required 
when  such  allocations  are  made. 

Certain  countries,  because  they  are  geographically  exposed  to  Com¬ 
munist  attack  or  because  their  internal  political  situation  is  so  pre¬ 
carious  that  they  are  in  danger  of  Communist  subversion,  are  afraid 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  United  States  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  an  alliance  with  the  United  States  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Under  this  provision  a  timely  grant  of  assistance  might 
prevent  such  a  country  from  falling  under  Soviet  domination. 

F.  EXCESS  MATERIAL  (SEC.  8  (A)) 

“Excess”  is  defined  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  as  the 
quantity  of  equipment  or  material  owned  by  the  United  States  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such  equipment  and  material. 
Mobilization  reserve  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  material 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency 
until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such  equipment 
or  material  can  be  procured.  The  authority  for  the  use  of  United 
States  excess  stocks  for  military  assistance  is  contained  in  section  403 

(d)  of  Public  Law  329,  Eight3T-first  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  621,  Eighty-first  Congress,  and  Public  Law  165,  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

The  existing  law  permits  the  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  $1  billion 
worth  of  stocks  that  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Military  Establish¬ 
ment.  This  includes  not  only  material  transferred  as  grant  aid 
without  charge  to  appropriated  funds  except  for  the  cost  of  repair  and 
rehabilitation  but  also  material  sold  at  a  fair  value  under  the  reim¬ 
bursable  aid  provisions  of  the  act.  The  total  amount  of  excess 
material  programed  in  fiscal  years  1950,  1951,  and  1952  amounts  to 
$853.9  million,  of  which  $201.9  million  has  been  programed  for  sale 
to  various  eligible  countries  at  a  fair  value  under  the  provisions  of 
section  408  (e)  of  Public  Law  329,  Eighty-first  Congress.  Excess 
equipment  with  an  acquisition  cost  of  $539.6  million  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  recipient  countries,  of  which  $122  million  has  been  transferred 
to  various  countries  at  a  fair  value  under  the  provisions  of  section  408 

(e) .  It  is  expected  that  considerable  additional  excess  equipment  will 
be  programed  in  fiscal  year  1953.  The  military  departments  estimate 
a  minim  inn  of  additional  excess  equipment  will  be  available  for  transfer 
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in  the  fiscal  year  1953  under  section  403  (d)  of  Public  Law  329,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  as  follows: 

Million 


Army _ $55.  6 

Navy _ 266.  2 

Air  Force _  5.  0 


Total _ _  326.  8 

In  view  of  these  estimated  availabilities  of  excess  equipment  for  trans¬ 
fer  under  the  fiscal  year  1953  program,  the  total  excess  limitation  of 
$1  billion  presently  authorized  is  increased  by  $200  million  to  a  new 
total  of  $1.2  billion  by  section  8  (a). 

The  military  departments  make  the  determination  of  excess  in 
accordance  with  the  definition  in  the  law.  The  process  of  determining 
what  quantities  of  a  particular  item  are  excess  involves  careful  study 
and  thorough  screening.  The  total  requirements  for  all  elements  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  including  the  mobilization  reserve 
and  civilian  components  are  computed.  This  is  matched  against  the 
stocks  on  hand,  including  stocks  of  suitable  substitutes,  and  when 
assets  exceed  requirements,  the  difference  is  excess. 

The  authority  for  the  transfer  of  excess  equipment  has  permitted 
disposition  to  friendly  nations  of  substantial  quantities  of  some  types 
of  material  not  needed  for  United  States  forces,  but  valuable  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  strength  of  the  combat  forces  of  the  free  world. 

Acquisition  cost  of  excess  matkriel  transferred  by  major  category  (as  of  Feb.  29,  1952 ) 


Vessels _ 

Vessel  equipment. 

Aircraft _ 

Signal _ 

Ordnance _ 

Engineer _ 

Quartermaster _ 


$236,  819,  572 
1,  491,  662 
133,  966,  362 
1,  067,  984 
163,  267,  773 
203,  174 
645,  502 


Medical _  $195,  991 

Chemical  and  transpor¬ 
tation _ • _  287,  986 

Public  Law  75  (Greek- 

Turkishaid) _  1,695,752 


Total _  539,  641,  758 


Note.— Includes  acquisition  cost  of  excess  equipment  transferred  under  sec.  40S  (e)  of  Public  Law  329. 


Recapitulation  of  status  of  excess  equipment  (as  of  Alar.  31,  1952) 

1.  Total  limitation  authorized — Public  Laws  329,  621,  and  165__  $1,  000,  000,  000 


2.  Total  excess  equipment  programed — fiscal  years  1950,  1951, 

and  1952 _  853,  999,  511 

3.  Minimum  excess  equipment  available  for  transfer  fiscal  year 

1953 _ _ _ ....  326,798,589 

4.  Excess  availabilities  for  transfer  over  authorized  limitation 

(2  +  3-1) _ : _  180,798,100 

5.  Additional  excess  limitation  required  fiscal  year  1953 _  200,  000,  000 


G.  INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  EMERGENCY  FUND  (SEC.  11) 

The  committee  has  given  long  and  careful  consideration  to  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund  (UNICEF).  The  postwar  emergency  situation  which  gave  rise 
to  this  agency  is  over.  The  evidence  presented  shows  that  the 
organization  has  embarked  upon  world-wide  projects  beyond  the  scope 
of  those  who  supported  it.  It  has  developed  into  a  global  empire  of 
its  own.  Many  of  the  functions  which  it  performs  should  be  handled 
by  other  specialized  agencies. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  decided  to  reexamine 
the  future  of  UNICEF  in  its  1953  session.  The  authorization  recom- 
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mended  in  this  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  UNICEF  to  adjust  its 
obligations  so  that  it  will  not  be  dependent  upon  United  States 
support  after  that  date. 

The  ratio  of  United  States  contributions  to  these  of  other  govern¬ 
ments  has  been  a  matter  of  some  misunderstanding.  Last  year  the 
conference  report  on  the  third  supplemental  appropriation  bill  con¬ 
tained  this  language: 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $5,750,000  instead  of  $5,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $7,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  in  approving  this  figure  that  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  this 
program  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  total  funds  contributed  to  the  program  by 
all  countries. 

The  committee  endorses  this  condition.  To  assure  compliance  and 
reduce  uncertainty  it  has  written  into  the  bill  a  proviso  that  the 
United  States  contribution  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  from  all  governments.  “All  governments”  includes  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  both  by  nonbeneficiary  and  beneficiary  countries. 
In  order  that  the  money  may  be  used  most  effectively  the  committee 
has  added  another  proviso  that  will  prohibit  United  States  money 
from  giving  support  to  identical  or  similar  programs  conducted  by 
UNICEF  and  other  agencies. 

H.  REIMBURSABLE  AID  (SEC.  8  (B)) 

Section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  permits  the  United  States  to  furnish  military  assistance  to 
foreign  governments  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  There  are  at  present 
three  standards  of  eligibility.  They  are: 

(а)  Recipient  countries  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II, 
or  III  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  or 

(б)  The  recipient  country  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a 
collective  defense  or  regional  arrangement,  or 

(c)  The  recipient  country  is  not  eligible  to  join  in  a  collective  defense 
or  regional  arrangement  as  above,  but  its  ability  to  defend  itself  or 
to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Under  clause  (c)  above,  it  is  necessary  that  the  country  concerned 
shall  have  first  provided  the  United  States  with  assurances  that  the 
assistance  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its 
legitimate  self-defense  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security 
arrangements  and  measures.  In  addition,  the  recipient  country 
must  give  an  assurance  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression 
against  any  other  state.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  standard  policy 
to  require  nations  receiving  reimbursable  assistance  under  clause  (c) 
above  to  give  assurance  to  the  United  States  that: 

(a)  Any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  the  provision  will  be 
utdized  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  act. 

(b)  Title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment,  materials,  information, 
or  services  furnished  will  not  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Security  will  be  preserved. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  transactions  authorized  by  section 
408  (e).  The  first  is  transfer  or  sale  from  United  States  military 
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stocks,  and  the  second  is  procurement  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  from  a  commercial  source  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ment.  Section  408  (e)  requires  that  the  recipient  nation  shall  have 
first  made  available  the  fair  value  before  any  transfer  is  made  or  any 
service  is  rendered.  Transactions  of  this  type  frequently  require  that 
the  items  to  be  transferred  shall  have  first  been  rehabilitated.  In  such 
cases,  the  rehabilitation  is  generally  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  second  type  of  transaction,  i.  e., 
procurement  from  nongovernmental  sources,  section  408  (e)  requires 
that  the  nation  shall  have  first  made  a  dependable  undertaking 
consisting  of  an  agreement  providing  that  the  recipient  country  will 
pay  the  full  amount  of  the  contract  and  insure  the  United  States 
against  an}r  loss  on  the  contract  and  that  it  shall  make  funds  available 
prior  to  the  time  called  for  by  the  contract  and  shall  make  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  cover  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that 
might  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  the  contract. 

Section  408  (e)  specifies  that  the  amount  of  outstanding  contracts 
subject  to  the  dependable  undertaking  is  limited  to  $500  million  at  any 
given  time. 

Section  8  (b)  of  H.  R.  7005  contains  five  substantive  changes. 
They  are: 

1.  The  inclusion  of  all  countries  eligible  for  grant  assistance  among 
those  automatically  eligible  for  reimbursable  aid. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  authority  to  furnish  reimbursable  military 
assistance  to  SHAPE  or  to  other  international  headquarters  or  organi¬ 
zations  (including  the  European  Defense  Community). 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  waiver  procedure  which  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  dispense  with  payment  prior  to  delivery  in  certain 
selected  cases  such  as  Canada  and  possibly  Venezuela. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  rehabilitation  work  as  well  as  new  procurement 

in  the  dependable  undertaking  procedure  in  order  to  resolve  certain 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  financing  of  and  pay¬ 
ment  for  rehabilitation  work  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  equipment  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  under  this  section.  . 

5.  The  raising  of  the  limitation  on  outstanding  contractual  obliga¬ 
tion  authority  to  $700  million. 

1.  Eligibility  for  reimbursable  aid 

Section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  presently 
provides  that  countries  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  title  I,  II, 
or  III  of  that  act  are  automatically  eligible  for  reimbursable  aid. 
This  excludes  certain  countries  in  the  Middle  East  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  but  which  are  eligible 
to  receive  grant  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  In  order 
that  eligibility  for  reimbursable  assistance  may  be  at  least  co-exten- 
sive  with  eligibility  for  grant  assistance,  section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  is  reworded  so  that  countries  eligible  under 
titles  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  are  automatically 
eligible  for  reimbursable  assistance. 

2.  Reimbursable  assistance  to  international  military  groups 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  United  States  has  author¬ 
ity  to  sell  materials  from  its  military  stocks  to  international  head¬ 
quarters  such  as  SHAPE.  Section  408  (e)  at  present  does  not  provide 
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for  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  any  entity  other  than  a 
nation.  There  is  legislative  authority  for  the  United  States  to  make 
dollar  contributions  to  SHAPE,  but  there  is  no  clear  legislative 
authority  to  permit  the  sale  of  materials  from  its  military  stocks  to 
SHAPE.  The  question  whether  such  a  transaction  is  permissible 
under  section  408  (e)  is  a  serious  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  SHAPE 
has  requirements  for  equipment  which  cannot  be  procured  through 
■commercial  channels,  and  except  on  a  long-lead-time  basis.  Most  of 
the  items  required  by  SHAPE  are  in  the  nature  of  communications 
equipment.  The  present  amendment  is  intended  to  grant  the  United 
States  clear  legislative  authority  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  to  SHAPE. 

At  present,  the  United  States  would  be  unable  to  sell  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  European  Defense  Community  which,  as  planned,  will  be 
a  unified  defense  command  exercising  broad  powers  in  the  field  of 
■command  and  logistics.  If  we  accept  the  proposition  that  such  a 
unified  European  army  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
then  appear  that  authority  should  be  provided  for  such  an  inter¬ 
national  army  to  purchase  military  supplies  directly  from  the  United 
States  rather  than  to  purchase  through  the  facilities  of  the  individual 
countries  who  are  members  of  such  an  organization. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  certain  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  European  Defense  Community’s  purchasing  directly  from  the 
United  States  in  that  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Community  will 
have  financial  responsibility.  This  difficulty  is  not  pertinent  to  pro¬ 
curement  from  stock,  however,  in  that  full  payment  may  be  required 
prior  to  delivery.  There  is  a  very  real  difficulty,  however,  in  the 
•dependable  undertaking  procedure  in  that  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  European  Defense  Community  will  have  sufficient  financial 
responsibility  to  enable  it  to  enter  into  the  dependable  undertaking 
procedure.  A  possible  method  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  is  to  ask  the 
individual  member  nations  to  assume  responsibility  for  dependable 
undertakings  made  by  the  European  Defense  Community. 

3.  Waiver  oj  payment 

Canada  receives  no  grant  aid  but  procures  extensively  in  the  United 
States  by  way  of  section  408  (e).  The  iron-clad  requirement  that  full 
payment  is  to  be  made  prior  to  deliver}7’  works  undue  hardships  on  the 
Canadians  in  that  while  it  is  recognized  that  the  Canadian  credit  is 
good,  the  Canadians  must,  nevertheless,  tie  up  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  United  States  pending  delivery  of  goods  procured  under  section 
408  (e),  which  is  sometimes  delayed  for  several  months.  Moreover, 
the  requirement  for  payment  prior  to  delivery  complicates  our  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  and  frequently  results  in  delays  in  deliveries 
because  of  the  requirement  that  full  delivery  shall  be  made  prior  to 
transfer.  Shipments  must  be  held  up  and  a  check  must  be  carefully 
made  as  to  whether  actual  payment  has  been  received  even  though  the 
shipment  is  of  an  insignificant  size,  which  is  frequently  the  case. 
The  volume  of  these  transactions  makes  settlement  procedures  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  in  that  it  is  impossible  to  bill  the  Canadians  on  a  periodic 
basis  with  a  readjustment  for  any  shortages  or  overages. 
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Where  the  credit  of  the  countries  receiving  reimbursable  assistance 
is  sound  and  where  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  recipient  country  will 
ultimately  pay,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  to  simplify  billing  and  accounting  procedures  and  to 
place  the  transaction  on  a  commercial -type  basis. 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  restricting  the  benefits  of  this  revision 
to  nations  whose  credit  is  sound,  the  revision  is  limited  in  its  scope  of 
applicability.  For  example,  certain  findings  must  be  made  by  the 
President  before  it  can  be  invoked.  At  present,  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  benefits  of  the  waiver  procedure  will  be  extended  to  Canada 
and  possibly  to  Venezuela. 

b  Rehabilitation  and  repair 

As  was  pointed  out,  there  are  two  major  types  of  procurement 
under  section  408  (e),  i.  e.,  procurement  from  military  stocks  and  new 
procurement.  Adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  furnishing  of 
guaranties  in  the  case  of  procurement  from  new  stocks  but  no  such 
provision  for  formal  guaranties  is  made  in  the  case  of  procurement 
from  military  stocks.  Section  408  (e)  provides  that  full  payment 
must  be  made  prior  to  delivery  where  items  are  transferred  from 
military  stocks.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  undertake 
major  rehabilitation  and  repair  in  order  to  bring  the  transferred  items 
up  to  a  combat-worthy  condition.  This  repair  often  requires  many 
months  to  complete  and,  in  addition,  it  is  frequently  not  known 
whether  a  particular  lot  of  rehabilitated  equipment  will  ultimately 
go  to  a  particular  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  require  the 
recipient  nation  to  make  a  down  payment  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
rehabilitation  which  would  cover  the  whole  cost  of  the  transaction. 
Thus,  if  Canada  were  to  order  a  particular  lot  of  rehabilitated  tanks, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  Canada  advance  the  full  cost  of  the  trans¬ 
action  many  months  in  advance  of  a  deli  very  which  might  at  best 
be  problematical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  the  United 
States  should  be  given  some  sort  of  guaranty  before  it  commits  itself 
to  undertake  rehabilitation  work  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dependable 
undertaking  provides  such  a  guaranty  in  the  case  of  new  procurement. 

The  present  amendment,  therefore,  includes  rehabilitation  work 
under  the  dependable  undertaking  procedures.  This  amendment  is 
intended  to  give  clear  legislative  authority  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  undertake  rehabilitation  and  repair  work  for  a  foreign 
government  without  first  receiving  the  full  amount  of  the  contract 
prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the  work.  This  amendment  gives  clear 
authority  for  the  United  States  to  require  periodic  payments,  and 
further  spells  out  the  requirements  for  a  firm  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  government  to  save  the  United  States  free 
against  any  loss  on  the  work. 

5.  Increase  in  the  amount  oj  contractual  obligation  authority 

Section  408  (e),  as  originally  enacted,  provided  that  the  outstanding 
contracts  under  the  dependable  undertaking  could  not  exceed  $100 
million  at  any  one  time.  Section  524  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
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of  1951  raised  the  limitation  to  $500  million.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
raise  the  ceiling  to  $700  million. 

This  elevation  of  the  ceiling  is  justified  on  the  following  bases: 

(a)  Outstanding  contractual  obligation  authority  as  of  the  middle 
of  February  amounted  to  $276,699,052.  Additional  requests  pending 
totaled  $37,635,339,  making  a  grand  total  of  $314,334,391. 

( b )  Anticipated  requirements  cannot,  of  course,  be  estimated  accu¬ 
rately.  However,  it  is  understood  that  the  Canadian  Government 
desires  to  purchase  on  new  orders  approximately  $100  million  worth 
of  equipment  in  the  next  18  months.  It  is  indicated,  however,  that 
in  certain  circumstances  these  new  defense  orders  might  reach  a 
total  of  $300  million.  Assuming  the  $300  million  figure  and  further 
assuming  that  $100  million  of  this  amount  will  be  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1952  and  the  balance  of  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1953,  we  arrive 
at  a  total  figure  of  $614,334,391  in  outstanding  contractual  obligation 
authority  pending  during  fiscal  year  1953. 

(c)  It  is  anticipated  that  Venezuela  may  purchase  as  much  as  $100 
million  worth  of  equipment  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1952 
and  fiscal  year  1953.  This  would  bring  the  total  requirements  under 
this  section  to  a  grand  total  of  $714,334,391. 

(d)  There  are  also  indications  that  Australia,  Pakistan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  will  have  substantial  requirements  for  military  equipment 
under  the  dependable  undertaking  procedure.  At  present,  more  than 
50  countries  are  eligible  for  reimbursable  military  assistance  and  the 
outstanding  unfunded  requests  are  approximately  $500  million.  There 
is,  therefore,  quite  a  substantial  pressure  for  the  use  of  the  contractual 
obligation  method. 

(e)  Liquidation  of  contractual  obligation  authority  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  material  which  becomes  available  for 
delivery  on  contracts  already  placed.  The  rate  of  liquidation  is  at 
present  approximately  $4  million  per  month. 

(f)  In  view  of  the  likelihood  of  a  heavy  demand  for  the  furnishing  cff 
military  assistance  from  new  procurement  by  use  of  the  contractual 
obligation  and  dependable  undertaking  method,  it  is  believed  that 
the  limitation  on  outstanding  contracts  should  be  raised  to  $700 
million.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  present 
outstanding  contracts  plus  the  requirements  of  nations  who  have  a 
high  priority  at  present  exceed  more  than  $700  million  without  taking 
into  account  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(g)  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  use  of  the  dependable  under¬ 
taking  and  the  contractual  obligation  authority  imposes  no  liability 
on  the  United  States. 

It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  limitation  on  outstanding  con¬ 
tractual  obligation  authority  under  the  dependable  undertaking 
procedure  should  be  raised  to  $700  million. 

I.  INCREASING  AVAILABILITY  OF  COUNTERPART  FOR  STRATEGIC 
MATERIALS  (SEC.  9  (A)) 

Under  the  existing  bilateral  agreements,  5  percent  of  the  amount 
deposited  is  set  aside  for  expenditure  for  strategic  materials  and 
other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
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make  sure  that  to  the  extent  possible  strategic  materials  are  financed 
with  counterpart  funds,  provision  is  made  in  section  9  (a)  of  H.  R. 
7005  for  the  removal  of  this  5-percent  limitation  insofar  as  strategic 
materials  are  concerned. 

J.  CONTINUED  UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  CONTROL  OF 

COUNTERPART  MADE  AVAILABLE  ON  A  LOAN  BASIS  (SEC.  9  (B)) 

PROVISO 

A  special  study  mission  to  Germany  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  reported  the  following  situation  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
counterpart: 

A  substantial  amount  of  ECA  and  MSA  counterpart  funds  in  Germany  has  been 
turned  over  to  German  banks  to  be  loaned  to  industries  for  development  purposes. 
As  such  loans  are  repaid,  they  are  reloaned,  but  the  United  States  no  longer  retains 
the  further  right  to  participate  in  the  disposition  of  these  funds.  The  subcommit¬ 
tee  recommends  that  a  comprehensive  survey  of  United  States  policy  toward  the 
use  of  counterpart  be  undertaken  to  include  consideration  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  require  continuous  participation  in  determining  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds. 

This  recommendation  is  carried  out  in  the  final  proviso  of  section  9. 

K.  STRATEGIC  MATERIALS  (SEC.  7  (I)) 

The  procurement,  exploration,  and  development  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  supply  of  the  United  States  is  the  aspect  of  the  deficiency- 
materials  program  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  and  is  the  concern  of  the  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Agency.  The  development  of  the  production  of  deficiency  materials 
in  foreign  countries  to  supply  nations  other  than  the  United  States 
has  a  direct  connection  with  foreign  aid. 

First,  modern  technical  developments  have  created  a  situation  in 
which  known  world  resources  fall  far  short  of  the  demand  for  a  number 
of  minerals,  such  as  cobalt.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  all  nations  to  explore  and  develop  all  possible  sources  of  such 
items.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  iron  ore  in  Morocco,  which  can 
now  be  transported  only  by  muleback,  railroad  construction  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  open  up  a  significant  supply  for  the  European  steel  industry. 
It  would  benefit  the  United  States  to  have  supplies  from  these  sources 
developed  even  though  none  of  the  ore  ever  reached  the  United  States. 
The  more  of  them  available  to  other  peaceful  countries,  the  less  the 
demand  for  economic  help  from  the  United  States. 

Second,  dollars  supplied  to  a  country  for  developing  strategic- 
materials  production  help  its  dollar  deficit  as  much  as  dollars  supplied 
for  any  other  purpose.  United  States  aid  given  to  countries  with 
undeveloped  resources  may  result  in  a  sort  of  double  benefit.  The 
aid  brings  the  immediate  advantage  of  relieving  political  and  economic 
stress  and  in  the  future,  if  world  shortages  of  materials  are  alleviated 
as  a  result,  the  United  States  shares  in  the  benefit. 

Specific  authorization  for  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  to 
initiate  projects  for  and  assist  in  procuring  and  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  strategic  materials  in  which  countries  receiving  United 
States  assistance  are  deficient  is  provided  in  section  7  (i),  amending 
section  514. 
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L.  COORDINATION  AND  REDUCTION  OF  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

(SEC.  7  (B)) 

The  committee  felt  concern  with  the  volume  and  variety  of  reports 
which  are  prepared  by  the  various  United  States  Government  agencies 
and  departments  which  participate  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
There  is  a  danger  that  in  the  transition  from  recovery  operations  to 
defense  support  and  in  the  process  of  unifying  operations  under  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  that  recurrent  reports  which  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete  may  be  continued  or  that  duplication  may  occur. 
In  order  to  insure  the  close  supervision,  coordination,  and  evaluation 
of  all  reports  in  order  to  reduce  reporting  requirements,  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  is  specifically  directed  to  take  over  this  responsi¬ 
bility. 


APPENDIXES 


Appendix  I 

SUMMARY  OP  HEARINGS 

Testimony  regarding  the  extension  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
■opened  with  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  March  13,  1952. 
At  that  time,  testimony  was  presented  by:  Hon.  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
Director  for  Mutual  Security;  Hon.  Dean  Aclieson,  Secretary  of 
State;  Hon.  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Each  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  program  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  free  world. 

Thereafter,  hearings  were  held  separately  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  heard  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  were  (1) 
administrators  of  some  part  of  the  policy  or  responsible  for  its  over-all 
administration;  (2)  officials  whose  duties  gave  them  an  insight  into 
some  aspect  of  the  policy;  and  (3)  public-spirited  organizations  and 
(4)  private  citizens. 

Beginning  with  a  morning  session  on  March  18,  1952,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  morning  of  March  19,  in  open  session,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  heard  Hon.  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  discuss  in  detail  the  program  as  it  has  been  operating,  par¬ 
ticularly  explaining  the  funds  remaining  unexpended  under  the  act 
of  1951;  the  criteria  used  in  preparing  the  programs  proposed;  and 
the  types  of  assistance  included  therein.  Maj.  Gen.  George  H. 
Olmsted,  Director  of  Military  Assistance,  Department  of  Defense, 
also  was  present  on  March  18,  and  explained  procurement  problems 
to  the  committee.  Col.  Bernard  Tliielen,  Office  of  Military  Assist¬ 
ance,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  was  present  on  March  19, 
explained  the  term  “combat  ready”  and  its  importance  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  equipment  of  troops. 

On  March  20,  in  open  session,  the  committee  heard  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon.  Dean  Acheson,  particularly  in  connection  with  his 
direct  responsibility  for  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration. 
He  reiterated  that  justification  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  He  emphasized,  however,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  technical  assistance  program  that  Americans  are 
interested  in  people  as  people.  His  testimony  also  included  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  need  for  defense  support  aid. 

On  March  21,  the  committee  met  in  open  session  in  the  morning 
to  hear  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Lovett,  discuss  the 
program  from  a  military  point  of  view,  including  the  problems  arising 
by  reason  of  tax  levies  by  countries  receiving  aid;  France’s  depletion 
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of  assets  due  to  the  war  in  French  Indochina;  delays  in  delivery  of 
equipment;  and  communism  in  labor  unions  in  recipient  countries. 
Of  particular  interest  to  the  committee  was  his  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  the  defense  support  proposed  and  economic  aid  as 
given  under  the  Marshall  plan,  and  also  of  the  unexpended  balances 
remaining  of  funds  appropriated  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951. 

Hon.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  United  States  special  representative 
in  Europe  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  testified  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  morning  of  March  24,  hi  both  open  and  executive 
sessions.  He  appraised,  from  his  first-hand  knowledge,  economic 
conditions  in  Europe  and  indicated  the  need  for  military  and  defense 
support  in  Europe. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Chief  of  Staff,  Supreme  Headquarters, 
Allied  Powers,  Europe,  testified  before  the  committee  on  2  days — the 
morning  of  March  25,  in  open  session,  and  on  March  26,  in  exec¬ 
utive  session,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Col.  Bernard  Thielen,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense.  Using 
charts,  General  Gruenther  outlined  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  telling  what  SHAPE’S  mission 
is,  how  it  is  being  implemented  and  the  main  problems  it  faces.  He 
evaluated  the  threats  facing  NATO,  described  the  plans  which  have 
been  devised  to  meet  them  and  set  forth  what  has  been  accomplished 
so  far.  In  addition,  General  Gruenther  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
program  was  in  the  interest  of  our  own  defense ;  any  cut  proposed,  he 
said,  should  be  considered  from  its  over-all  effect  on  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  On  March  26,  Mr.  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr., 
Assistant  Director  and  Counsel,  Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  was  also  present  and  made  a  statement  regarding  offshore 
procurement. 

On  March  27,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  the  committee  heard 
an  account  by  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  former  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  France  and  now  Under  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  political 
and  economic  situations  in  France,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
NATO,  and  including  information  on  the  situations  in  Indochina, 
Tunisia,  and  Morocco,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  influence  of  communism 
in  France.  Mr.  William  L.  Tomlinson,  Treasury  representative, 
American  Embassy,  Paris,  France,  who  appeared  with  Mr.  Bruce 
before  the  committee  made  a  statement  about  the  Schuman  plan, 
the  status  of  its  ratification  and  the  composition  of  its  executive  body. 

On  the  morning  of  March  28,  in  an  executive  session  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
accompanied  by  General  Olmsted,  Director,  Military  Assistance 
Program,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  gave  the  committee  an 
evaluation  of  the  military  situation.  He  also  discussed  the  funda¬ 
mental  production  philosophies. 

On  April  1,  1952,  the  committee  met  in  executive  session  in  the 
morning  to  hear  Hon.  William  L.  Batt,  Chief,  Special  Mission  for 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  United  Kingdom,  accompanied  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Dan  Callahan,  assistant  to  Mr.  Batt  for  defense  production  matters, 
and  Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Hogg,  program  officer,  MSA,  Special  Mission  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Batt  explained  some  of 
the  factors  retarding  Great  Britain’s  rearmament  program  and 
her  economic  situation,  particularly  her  low  standard  of  living, 
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lack  of  resources,  dependence  upon  trade,  and  production  problems, 
such  as,  lack  of  manpower  in  the  coal  industry. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  1  the  committee  reconvened  in  executive 
session  to  hear  Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Arnold,  USA,  Chief,  Military 
Mission  in  Turkey,  who  described  the  results  of  aid  to  Greece,  Iran, 
and  Turkey,  and  their  importance  to  the  free  world. 

In  executive  session  on  the  morning  of  April  2  the  committee  heard 
Hon.  W.  J.  McNeil,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  assistant,  Lyle  S.  Garlock,  Deputy  Comptroller,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  Mr.  McNeil  gave  the  Department  of  Defense’s 
concept  of  the  military  build-up  and  described  the  materiel  require¬ 
ments  and  procurement  problems  involved  in  the  program.  General 
Olmsted  was  also  present  at  this  session  and  made  a  statement  dif¬ 
ferentiating  the  basis  of  the  program  for  Greece  and  Turkey  from  that 
of  Western  Europe. 

On  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  April  3,  1952,  in  executive  session, 
the  committee  heard  two  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger,  a  private  organization:  Hon.  Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  vice  chairman, 
who  expressed  the  views  of  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
in  support  of  the  continuation  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and 
on  two  questions — (1)  whether  the  United  States  can  afford  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  and  (2)  whether  the  Europeans  are  doing 
their  part;  and  Mr.  Goldthwaite  H.  Dorr,  counsel  of  the  organization, 
who  also  made  a  statement  favoring  continuation  of  the  program. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  3,  in  executive  session,  the  committee  also 
beard  an  explanation  of  the  lending  powers  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  by  Hon.  Frank  Southard,  Jr.,  United  States  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  International  Monetary  Fund. 

On  April  7,  8,  and  9,  in  morning  and  afternoon  executive  sessions, 
the  attention  of  the  committee  was  focused  on  the  facts  and  figures 
underlying  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  extension.  This 
presentation  was  interrupted  by  the  Easter  recess,  resumed  on  the 
morning  of  April  23  and  continued  the  24th,  25th,  and  28th  of  April. 
It  was  made  bv  Hon.  C.  Tyler  Wood,  Associate  Deputy  Director  for 
Mutual  Security,  from  an  over-all  point  of  view,  Maj.  Gen.  George  H. 
Olmsted  on  the  military  end  item  and  training  program,  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
lan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Director  for  Europe,  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  in  connection  with  the  defense  support  and  economic  aspects. 
The  material  was  presented  on  a  country-by-country  basis — titles  I 
through  IV — and  included  dollar  breakdowns  of  military  end  item 
and  of  defense  support  programs  as  well  as  statistical  supporting  data. 

On  April  24,  the  committee  also  heard  in  the  morning  session,  Mr. 
Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  Economic  Operations  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  on 
the  Palestine  refugee  program  and  aid  to  Israel. 

And,  on  April  28,  Mr.  Otto  K.  Hunerwadel,  Agricultural  Adviser 
to  the  Shan  States  in  Burma,  gave  an  account  to  the  committee  in 
executive  session  of  his  experiences  in  Burma  on  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs.  He  described  some  of  the  simple  ways  in  which  the 
Burmese  could  be  and  were  helped  to  use  the  resources  at  hand  to 
improve  their  living  conditions. 

In  the  meantime,  just  after  the  Easter  recess,  on  April  22,  1952,  in 
open  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  the  committee  heard  several 
public  witnesses  as  well  as  Hon.  Andrew  N.  Overby,  United  States 
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Director,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
Mr.  Overby  described  the  organization  of  the  bank,  the  nature  of  its 
loans  and  the  general  attitude  on  international  bonds  at  present.  The 
committee  was  especially  interested  in  hearing  his  views  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  bank’s  financing  projects  complementary  to  or  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  public  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  April  22,  and  stated  the  views  of  themselves  or  their 
organizations  on  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Program.  John  C. 
Lynn,  legislative  director,  and  Gwynn  Garnett,  in  charge  of  foreign 
affairs,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Clem  D.  Johnston, 
director,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  accompanied  by 
Kenneth  W.  Campbell,  manager,  Foreign  Commerce  Department, 
George  Coine  Smith,  director,  Government  economy  program,  and 
W.  Glenn  Campbell,  economist;  John  A.  Baker,  legislative  secretary, 
National  Farmers  Union;  and  William  S.  Whitehead,  private  citizen. 
In  addition,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  28,  Boris  Shishkin,  economist, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  heard  by  the  committee. 

Lastly,  in  morning  and  afternoon  executive  sessions  on  April  29,  the 
committee  turned  its  attention  to  the  Point  IV  program  as  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration.  The  witnesses 
participating  in  this  testimony  were  Mr.  Wood  from  the  Mutual  Secur¬ 
ity  Agency,  Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham,  Acting  Administrator  of  TCA; 
Hon.  Stanley  Andrews  who  has  been  nominated  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  Henr}7  G.  Bennett  as  Administrator  of  TCA  and  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  tour  of  Point  IV  areas;  Hon.  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs;  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Iverson, 
President,  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs;  Mr.  E.  S.  Fryer,  Assist¬ 
ant  Administrator  for  Near  East-Africa  Development  Service,  TCA; 
Mr.  Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  Economic  Operations  Adviser  to  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State;  and  Haldore  Hanson,  Director,  South  Asia  Develop¬ 
ment  Service,  TCA. 

Mr.  Bingham  outlined  the  scope,  nature,  and  purposes  of  the  Point 
IV  program;  while  Mr.  Andrews  discussed  the  results  of  the  program 
which  he  observed  on  his  trip  covering  programs  in  Libya,  Egypt, 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Palestine,  India,  Afghanistan,  and 
Israel.  These  included  introduction  of  educational  programs  in 
Libya  and  in  Iran  as  well  as  introduction  of  better  seeds  in  Jordan  and 
digging  irrigation  ditches  in  Iraq. 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Iverson  added  pertinent  information  about  their 
areas,  i.  e.,  South  America;  Mr.  Fryer  about  Iran;  Mr.  Gardiner  about 
Nepal  and  Mr.  Hanson  about  India. 

Several  Members  of  Congress,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  appeared  before  the  committee  and  made 
statements  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  On  April  28,  in  open 
session,  the  committee  heard  the  recommendations  of  Hon.  William 

C.  Lantaff,  Representative  from  Florida;  Hon.  George  Meader,  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Michigan,  and  Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter,  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  written  statements  were  submitted  by  others  who  were 
unable  to  appear  personally  before  the  committee,  namely: 

D.  P.  Buckley,  chairman,  Government  relations  committee,  Coal  Exporters 

Association  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

James  G.  Patton,  president,  National  Farmers  Union. 
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Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

J.  T.  Sanders,  legislative  counsel,  the  National  Grange. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Kersten,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,. 
Norman  M.  Littell,  attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations^ 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc. 

Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association. 

General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

American  Citizens  Committee  for  Economic  Aid  Abroad. 

American  Library  Association. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor  at  Georgetown  University  and  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 

Frederick  J.  Libby,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention 
of  War. 

Appendix  II 

SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  CHANGES  MADE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  IN 

H.  R.  7005 

Section  2 :  Adopted  Senate  language  of  section  2  which  authorizes 
assistance  to  three  designated  organizations  for  unifying  Europe 
rather  than  to  any  such  organization  as  provided  in  H.  R.  7005  as 
introduced. 

Section  3 :  Amended  Mutual  Security  Act  to  mention  Spam  by 
name  as  eligible  to  receive  assistance — was  eligible  previously. 

Cut  military  authorization  by  20  percent  from  $4,145,000,000  to 
$3,316,000,000  and  authorized  carry-over  of  unobligated  rather  than 
unexpended  funds.  This  latter  change  was  made  in  all  authorizations 
of  funds. 

Cut  defense  support  10  percent  from  $1,819,200,000  to  $1,637,- 
300,000. 

Retained  the  authority  to  transfer  10  percent  within  title  I  rather 
than  the  5  percent  proposed  in  H.  R.  7005. 

Earmarked  not  less  than  $25,000,000  for  Spain. 

Section  4:  No  alteration  of  amounts  in  title  II  (Near  East  and 
Africa)  but  adopted  the  Senate  form  of  authorization  by  specifying 
the  funds  for  Arab  refugees  and  for  refugees  coming  to  Israel  and  for 
technical  assistance  in  that  area. 

Section  5 :  Struck  out  exemption  of  title  III  funds  from  section 
503  of  MSA.  This  means  that  TCA  will  have  to  take  over  from  MSA 
the  programs  in  Burma  and  Indonesia. 

Section  6:  Redesignated  area  as  American  republics  and  non-self- 
governing  territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Provided  that  no  part  of  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of 
Migrants  from  Europe  could  be  used  to  pay7  salary  or  expenses  of  the 
Director  General  of  such  Committee  if  a  former  employee  of  UNRRA 
or  IRO. 

Section  7:  MSA  Act  amended  to  authorize  distribution  of  50 
supergrades  already  provided  among  all  departments  and  agencies 
covered  in  the  program.  Some  of  these  may  be  assigned  to  Point  IV,. 
State,  and  Defense. 
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Required  by  July  1,  1952,  a  10-percent  reduction  (based  on  January 
1,  1952,  personnel)  of  personnel  other  than  blue-collar  workers  and 
technical  consultants. 

Director  for  Mutual  Security  required  to  reduce  reporting  require¬ 
ments. 

Authorized  the  transfer  of  not  more  than  $1  billion  of  military 
items  from  United  States  defense  program  to  foreign  nations  in 
addition  to  equipment  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Required  that  not  less  than  $1  billion  be  earmarked  exclusively  for 
offshore  procurement. 

Authorized  total  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $100  million,  not 
more  than  $20  million  to  any  country,  without  conditions  as  to 
eligibility.  This  would  permit  giving  limited  assistance  to  nations 
which  we  wish  to  help  but  which  may  be  afraid  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  us. 

Authorized  Director  for  Mutual  Security  to  develop  strategic 
materials  in  world  deficiency  for  countries  receiving  United  States 
assistance. 

The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  required  to  take  suitable  and 
appropriate  steps  to  assure  effective  use  by  recipient  countries  of  their 
own  resources  for  mutual  security. 

Provided  up  to  $100,000,000  of  counterpart  to  encourage  free 
enterprise. 

Permitted  up  to  $100,000,000  of  military  production  and  economic 
and  technical  assistance  funds  to  be  used  for  subscribing  to  capital 
of  an  International  Finance  Corporation. 

Investment  and  informational  media  guaranties  continued  after 
June  30,  1952,  to  all  areas  where  United  States  assistance  is  granted. 

Required  Mutual  Security  Agency  to  develop  broad  criteria  for 
guaranties  and  to  conduct  study  of  impediments  to  private  investment 
abroad;  Department  of  State  required  to  accelerate  commercial  and 
tax  treaty  program;  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  required 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  greater  participation  by  industrial  groups 
in  Point  IV  programs  and  to  bring  investment  opportunities  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  to  attention  of  private  enterprise. 

Section  9:  Required  counterpart  funds  used  for  loans  by  recipient 
countries  to  be  redeposited  in  counterpart  special  account  when  loans 
are  repaid  so  as  to  give  the  United  States  continuing  participation  in 
their  administration. 

Assured  that  total  counterpart  fund  be  available  for  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  without  regard  to  5-percent  limitation. 

Section  11:  Authorized  $12,000,000  for  UNICEF  for  period  ending 
December  31,  1953,  on  condition  that  United  States  contribution  not 
exceed  one-third  of  contribution  from  all  governments.  None  of  the 
activities  for  which  these  funds  are  authorized  shall  duplicate  any  of 
the  activities  of  other  U.  N.  agencies. 

Appendix  III 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2a  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
as  introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
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omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS  AMENDED  (22  U.  S.  C.  1651-1712) 

Title  I — Europe 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  support  the  freedom  of  Europe  through  assistance 
which  will  further  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  for  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  economic  stability  of  the  countries 
of  the  area  so  that  they  may  meet  their  responsibilities  for  defense,  and  to  further 
encourage  the  economic  unification  and  the  political  federation  of  Europe,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  policies  and  purpose  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $5,028,000,000  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604),  for  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  for  any  country  of  Europe  (other  than  a  country  covered  by  another 
title  of  this  Act),  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of  direct  importance 
to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  whose  increased  ability  to 
defend  itself  the  President  determines  is  important  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  (any  such  determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives),  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  such  appropriation  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing 
in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  or  the  Com¬ 
munist  dominated  or  Communist  occupied  areas  of  Ger  nany  and  Austria 
and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union  either  to  form  such 
persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when  it  is  similarly  determined 
by  the  President  that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
through  assistance  to  any  of  the  countries  covered  by  this  paragraph  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30,  1952,  and  to 
be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  paragraph. 
Section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1579),  is  hereby  repealed.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $4,1 45,000,000, 
for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  {32  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to 
be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

(2)  not  to  exceed  $1,022,000,000  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522) 
(including  assistance  to  further  European  military  production),  for  any 
country  of  Europe  covered  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  for  any 
other  country  covered  by  section  103  (a)  of  the  said  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  paragraph:  Provided ,  That  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  be  utilized  to 
effectuate  the  principles  set  forth  in  section  115  (e)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $1 ,819,200,000,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are 
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authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  80, 
1958,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations  granted 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  and  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
those  granted  for  the  fiscal  year  1953,  may  be  transferred,  when  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  between  appropriations 
granted  pursuant  to  either  paragraph  of  subsection  (a) :  Provided,  That  the  amount 
herein  authorized  to  be  transferred  shall  be  determined  without  reference  to  any 
balances  of  prior  appropriations  continued  available  pursuant  to  this  section: 
Provided  further,  That,  whenever  the  President  makes  any  such  determination, 
he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .Relations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(r)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  available  for  assistance  to  Spain 
pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Act  of  October  31,  1951  ( Public  Law  249,  Eighty- 
second  Congress ),  are  authorized  to  be  continued  cvailable  until  June  30,  1958. 

Title  II — Near  East  and  Africa 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  continuing  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $396,250,000 
for  furnishing  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1401-1410),  and  for  furnishing 
assistance  to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604).  In  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1951,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended, 
and  for  assistance  to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30, 
1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $606,870,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section; 
and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  author¬ 
ized. 

******* 

Sec.  203.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  Africa  and  the  Near 
East,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $160,000,000  for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
in  Africa  and  the  Near  East  in  areas  other  than  those  covered  by  section  103  (a) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1502).  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1501-1522),  and  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557). 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $196,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section; 
and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  80, 1953,  and  to  be  consolidated,  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  204.  Not  to  exceed  [$50,000,000]  $1 15,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized 
under  section  203  hereof  may  be  contributed  to  the  United  Nations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1952  and  1953,  for  the  purposes,  and  under  the  provisions,  of  the 
United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1556):  Provided, 
That,  whenever  the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would  more  effectively 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid 
Act  of  1950,  he  may  allocate  any  part  of  such  funds  to  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  be  utilized  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  said  Act  and 
any  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  a  part  of  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  and  shall  be  so  credited  by  said  Agency. 

Sec.  205.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  relief  of  refugees  coming  into  Israel,  not  to 
exceed  [$50,000,000]  $126,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  under  section  203 
hereof  may  be  utilized  during  the  fiscal  year  1952  and  1953,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  for  specific  refugee  relief  and 
resettlement  projects  in  Israel. 
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Title  III — Asia  and  Pacific 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  carry  out  in  the  general  area  of  China  (including  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Republic  of  Korea)  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  303  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1604  (a)),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $535,250,000.  In  addition,  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  title  III  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1602-1604),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through 
June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  vith  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this 
section.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
(excluding  balances  of  appropriations  continued  available)  may  be  accounted  for 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  said  section  303.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1.953  not  to  exceed  $611,330,000, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  area  covered  in  section  301  of  this  Act  (but  not  including  the  Republic 
of  Korea),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $237,500,000  for  economic  and  technical 
assistance  in  those  portions  of  such  area  which  the  President  deems  to  be  not 
under  Communist  control.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  authority  of  this 
section  shall  be  available  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  and  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557).  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  heretofore  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  China  Area 
Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  this  section.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $  f 08, 000, 000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  subsection;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  used  without  being  limited  by  section  503  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  third  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  inserting  “and  of  Korea”  after  “selected  citizens  of  China”  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein.  Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  continued  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  United  States  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  established  by  the  resolution  cf  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  December  1,  1950,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $45,000,000.  In  addition,  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriations 
heretofore  made,  and  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951,  for  assistance  to  Korea 
under  authority  cf  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1543,  1551,  1552),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
through  June  30,  £19522  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  section.  In  addition,  the  United  Stales  Department  of  the  Army 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  United  ATations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency,  at  the  time  when  that  Agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  $67, 500, 000.  which 
the  Department  of  the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea 
and  which  the  President  determines  should  be  contributed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilitation 
operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and  services  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  credited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.  Not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  total  cf  the  appropriations  authorized  by  this  section  may, 
when  determined  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  be 
transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph 
302  (a). 

(b)  The  sums  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  contributed 
from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  in  such  amounts  as  the  President 
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determines  to  be  appropriate  to  support  those  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  which  the  military  situation  in  Korea  permits  the 
Agency  to  undertake  pursuant  to  arrangements  between  the  Agency  and  the 
United  Nations  Unified  Command.  [The  aggregate  amount  which  may  be  con¬ 
tributed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  value  of  goods  and  services  made  available  to  Korea  by  any  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  relief  and  economic  assistance  after 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea 
by  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.] 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  304  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  United  Nations  Pales¬ 
tine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1556  (b))  are  hereby  made  applicable 
with  respect  to  Korean  assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

(d)  Unencumbered  balances  of  sums  heretofore  or  hereafter  deposited  in  the 
special  account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  article  V  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  December  10,  1948,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  (62  Stat.,  part  3,  3788)  shall  be  used  in  Korea  for  such  purposes 
as  the  President  determines  to  be  consistent  with  United  Nations  programs  for 
assistance  to  Korea  and  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Government  Of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(e)  The  functions  of  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1551),  shall  hereafter  be  performed  by  such  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall  direct. 

Title  IV — American  Republics 

Sec.  401.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance  to  the  other  American  Republics,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $38, 150,- 
000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  such  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which  are  found  by 
the  President  to  require  the  recipient  country  to  participate  in  missions  important 
to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Any  such  assistance  shall  be  subject 
to  agreements,  as  provided  herein  and  as  required  by  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1573),  designed  to  assure 
that  the  assistance  will  be  used  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ; 
and  after  agreement  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  country 
concerned  with  respect  to  such  missions,  military  assistance  hereunder  shall  be 
furnished  only  in  accordance  with  such  agreement. 

Sec.  402.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  among  the  peoples  of  the 
American  Republics  through  the  furnishing  of  technical  assistance,  there  are  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to 
exceed  $21,250,000  for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557)  and  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
Act,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  281). 

Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $62,400,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  401  and  not 
to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402.  In 
addition,  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  each 
such  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through 
June  SO,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropriation  authorized 
by  this  section. 

Title  V — Organization  and  General  Provisions 
unified  direction  of  program 

Sec.  501.  (a)  In  order  that  the  piograms  of  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  administered  as  parts  of  a  unified  pro¬ 
gram  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress  and  to  fix  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  and  supervision  of  these  programs  in  a  single  person,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  appoint  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Director  for 
Mutual  Security.  The  Director,  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  subject  to  his 
direction,  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  the  assistance  programs 
under  this  Act  to  the  end  that  such  programs  shall  be  (A)  effectively  integrated 
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both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  (B)  administered  so  as  to  assure  that  the  de¬ 
fensive  strength  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  built  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  the  basis  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid; 

(2)  preparation  and  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  such  programs  of 
foreign  military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  preparation  for  the  President  of  the  report  to  the  Congress  required 
by  section  518  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  the  Director  shall  not  hold  any 
other  office  or  employment  under  the  United  States  and  shall  not  have  any  other 
responsibilities  except  those  directly  related  to  the  coordination,  supervision,  and 
direction,  of  the  programs  covered  by  this  Act  or  otherwise  conferred  upon  him 
by  law. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,500 
per  annum. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  utilize  the  positions  created  in  subsection  406  (e)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  No  person  may  serve  in  any  such 
position  under  this  subsection  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

(e)  (1)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  101  (a)  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  402  (a)),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  clause  (4) 
the  following: 

“(5)  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security;” 

and  by  renumbering  clauses  (5)  and  (6)  thereof  as  clauses  (6)  and  (7),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  4  (a)  of  Public  Law  171,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended 
(59  Stat.  512),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Mutual  Security  Agency”  and  by  striking  out 
“Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Director 
for  Mutual  Security”. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and  the  offices  of 
Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  Deputy  Administrator,  LTnited  States 
Special  Representative  in  Europe,  and  Deputy  Special  Representative  are  hereby 
abolished. 

(b)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  there  is  hereby  established,  with  its  principal  office  at  the  seat  of  the 
government,  a  Mutual  Security  Agency,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Agency, 
which  shall  be  headed  by  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security;  and 

(2)  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Director  the  powers,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  conferred  upon  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  by  any  other 
law,  but  no  such  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  shall  be  exercised 
after  June  30,  1952,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1952,  the  President  shall  inform  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  transferred  to  the  Director  by  subsection  (b)  (2)  are  found  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  after  June  30,  1952,  to  carry 
out  the  duties  conferred  upon  him  by  section  503.  The  termination  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  122  of  the  Fconomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
shall  come  into  effect  on  June  30,  1952,  and  none  of  the  powers,  functions, 
and  responsibilities  conferred  by  that  Act  shall  be  exercised  after  that  date, 
except  those  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  found  necessary  to  enable 
the  Director  to  carry  out  the  duties  conferred  on  him  by  section  503  of  this 
Act,  which  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law  shall  continue  in  effect  until  June  30,  1954. 

ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OF  DIRECTOR  FOR  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Sec.  503.  After  June  30,  1952,  the  Director,  on  behalf  of  the  President  and 
subject  to  his  direction,  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  continue  to  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

(a)  the  development  and  administration  of  programs  of  assistance  designed 
to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort,  including  production,  construction. 
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equipment  and  materiel  in  each  country  or  in  groups  of  countries  which 
receive  United  States  military  assistance; 

(b)  the  provision  of  such  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  services, 
financial,  or  other  assistance  as  he  finds  to  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
mutual  defense  programs;  and 

(cl  the  provision  of  limited  economic  assistance  to  foreign  nations  for 
which  the  United  States  has  responsibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
joint  control  arrangements  when  the  President  finds  that  the  provision  of 
such  economic  assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  TRANSFER  OF  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  504.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  by  sections  502  and  503  of 
this  Act,  there  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Deputy  Director,  a  Special  Representative 
in  Europe,  and  a  Deputy  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
have  status  and  receive  compensation  comparable  to  the  equivalent  positions 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

(b)  Any  personnel  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  upon  the 
certification  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  and  with  the  approval  of  1  he 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  such  personnel  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  and  all  records  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  such  Administration  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
determines  are  used  primarily  in  the  administration  of  the  powers  and  functions 
transferred  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  by  this  Act,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

(c)  Of  the  personnel  transferred  to  or  employed  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  not  to  exceed  fifty  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  pro¬ 
vided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established  by  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule 
but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(d)  On  and  after  January  1,  1952,  the  number  of  United  States  citizens  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  shall  be  at  least  10  per  centum  less  than 
the  number  employed  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  on  August 
31,  1951:  Provided,  That  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause  studies  to 
be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  personnel  are  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Sec.  505.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act-  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon 
the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  506.  (a)  In  the  case  of  aid  under  this  Act  for  military  end  items  and 
related  technical  assistance  and  advice,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  and  authority  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which  permits 
its  integration  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel;  and 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end  items. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation 
of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
apportionment  of  funds  between  countries  shall  be  determined  by  the  President. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  during  the  fiscal  year  1952  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  furnish  (subject  to  reimbursement  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  Act)  military  assistance  out  of  the  materials  of  war  whose 
production  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  authorized  for,  and  appropriated 
to,  the  Department  of  Defense:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  military  items  under  this  subsection  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,000  in  value.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (1)  “value”  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  section  402  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the  term  “materials  of  war”  means  those  goods, 
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commonly  known  as  military  items,  which  are  required  for  the  performance  of 
their  missions  by  armed  forces  of  a  nation,  including  weapons,  military  vehicles, 
ships  of  war  under  fifteen  hundred  tons,  aircraft,  military  communications  equip¬ 
ment,  ammunition,  maintenance  parts  and  spares,  and  military  hardware. 

OVERSEAS  COORDINATION 

Sec.  507.  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure  co¬ 
ordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  in  each  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTITUTE  OF 

INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  508.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify  the  provisions  of 
section  412  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  Act. 

DETAIL  OF  PERSONNEL  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  509.  Whenever  the  President  determine  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  Government  agency  is 
authorized  to — 

(a)  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or 
position  to  which  no  compensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  government  agency:  Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office 
shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  govern¬ 
ment;  and 

(b)  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to  any  international  organi¬ 
zation  in  which  the  United  States  participates,  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of  the  international  staff  of  such  organi¬ 
zations. 

Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed,  shall  be  considered, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits 
as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Government  agency  from  which  assigned  or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to 
receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  made  available  to  that 
agency  out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 

SECURITY  CLEARANCE 

Sec.  510.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if 
already  employed,  may  be  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  this  Act  or  the  Act  for  International  Development  for  a  period  to 
exceed  three  months  unless  (a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty 
and  security  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  a  report  thereon  has 
been  made  to  the  Director  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  until 
the  Director  or  the  Secretary  of  State  has  certified  in  writing  (and  filed  copies 
thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full  consideration  of  such  report,  he  believes 
such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  not  now  and  has  never  been  a  member  of  any  organization  advocating 
contrary  views;  or  (b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  military  intelli¬ 
gence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  in  writing  that  he  believes' 
such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nor  shall  it  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  person  already  employed  under  programs  covered  by  this  Act 
who  has  been  previously  investigated  in  connection  with  such  employment. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  511.  (a)  No  military,  economic,  or  technical  assistance  authorized  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act  (other  than  assistance  provided  under  section  408  (e)  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  shall  be  supplied  to  any 
nation  in  order  to  further  military  effort  unless  the  President  finds  that  the  supply- 
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mg  of  such  assistance  'will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  unless 
the  recipient  country  has  agreed  to — 

(,1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good  will,  and 
maintaining  world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes 
of  international  tension ; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations  which  it  has  assumed  under  multilateral 
or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  the  full  con¬ 
tribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive 
strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense" 
capacities;  and 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization  of  the  economic 
and  military  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  No  economic  or  technical  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to  any  other  nation 
unless  the  President  finds  that  the  supplying  of  such  assistance  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace,  and  unless  the  recipient 
country  has  agreed  to  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good! 
will,  and  in  maintaining  world  peace,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension. 

FUTURE  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  512.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  those 
countries  eligible  to  receive  assistance  as  provided  herein,  funds  shall  be  available 
as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

TRANSFERABILITY  BETWEEN  TITLES 

Sec.  513.  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  under  any 
title  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  funds  made  available 
under  any  other  title  of  this  Act  in  order  to  furnish,  to  a  different  area,  assistance 
of  the  kind  for  which  such  funds  were  available  before  transfer.  Whenever  the 
President  makes  any  such  determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  funds  available  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  he  shall  also  forthwith  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

[strategic  materials 

[Sec.  514.  In  order  to  promote  the  increased  production,  in  areas  covered  by 
this  Act,  of  materials  in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient,  not  to  exceed 
$55,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  (a) 
(2)  of  this  Act  may  be  used  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522).] 

protection  against  attachment 

Sec.  515.  All  countries  participating  in  any  United  States  aid  program  or  in 
any  international  organization  receiving  United  States  aid  shall  be  required  to  so 
deposit,  segregate,  or  assure  title  to  all  funds  allocated  to  or  derived  from  any 
program  so  that  the  same  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  attachment, 
seizure,  or  other  legal  process  by  any  person,  firm,  agency,  corporation,  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  government  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  any  such  action  would 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Sec.  516.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  (1)  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to,  and  provide 
the  incentives  for,  a  steadily  increased  participation  of  free  private  enterprise  ini 
developing  the  resources  of  foreign  countries  consistent  with  the  policies  of  this 
Act,  (2)  to  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act,  to  discourage  the  cartel  and  monopolistic 
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business  practices  prevailing  in  certain  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act 
•which  result  in  restricting  production  and  increasing  prices,  and  to  encourage 
where  suitable  competition  and  productivity,  and  (3)  to  encourage  where  suitable 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  free  labor  union  movements  as  the 
collective  bargaining  agencies  of  labor  within  such  countries. 

PATENTS  AND  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION 

Sec.  517.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — - 

(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a 
patent  issued  by  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  the  term  “information”  means  information  originated  by  or  peculiarly 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and  those  in  privity  Math  him, 
which  is  not  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as  property 
under  recognized  legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance  in  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authorization  by  the  Owner, 
shall  be  made  of  an  invention,  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the  disclosure  of  information 
by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or  information  shall  be  by  suit 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident  for  reasonable  and 
entire  compensation  for  unauthorized  use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the 
United  States  may  avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that  might 
be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been  instituted,  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  which  has  furnished 
any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claimant,  in  full  settlement  and 
compromise  of  any  claim  against  the  United  States  hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498  of  Title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery  shall  be  had  for  any 
infringement  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
complaint  or  counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action,  except  that  the  period 
between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  a  written  claim  under  sub¬ 
section  (c)  above  for  compensation  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of 
mailing  by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has  been 
denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the 
last-mentioned  date. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  518.  The  President,  from  time  to  time  while  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available  for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  in  lieu  of  any  reports  otherwise  required  by  laws  continued  in  effect  by 
this  Act,  reports  covering  each  six  months  of  operations  in  furtherance  of  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  except  information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  first  such  report  shall  cover 
the  six-month  period  commencing  on  the  date  this  Act  becomes  effective.  Reports 
provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 

LOCAL  CURRENCY 

Sec.  519.  [(a)]  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Director  that  it  will  further  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  of  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  302  of  this  Act  may  be  advanced  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  to  countries  covered  by 
said  sections  in  return  for  equivalent  amounts  of  the  currency  of  such  countries 
being  made  available  to  meet  local  currency  needs  of  the  aid  programs  in  such 
countries  pursuant  to  agreements  made  in  advance  with  the  United  States: 
Provided ,  That  except  when  otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Director  as  necessary 
to  the  effective  accomplishment  of  the  aid  programs  in  such  countries,  all  funds 
so  advanced  shall  be  held  under  procedures  set  out  in  such  agreements  until  used 
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to  pay  for  goods  and  services  approved  by  the  United  States  or  until  repaid  to  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  to  the  appropriation  from  which  drawn. 

(b)  In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  funds  made  available 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  may  be 
used  to  acquire  local  currency  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of 
materials  in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient. 

GUARANTIES 

Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for 
making  guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Ecoilomic  Cooperation  Act,  as 
amended,  in  any  area  in  which  assistance  is  authorized  by  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  521.  Funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  United  States  participation  in  the  acquisition  or  con¬ 
struction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  such  funds  shall  be  expended  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment 
of  taxes.  Such  funds  shall  also  be  available  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  all  of  the  titles  of  this  Act,  including  expenses  incident 
to  United  States  participation  in  international  security  organizations  and  expenses 
in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for 
International  Development.  Any  currency  of  any  nation  received  by  the  United 
States  for  its  own  use  in  connection  with  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  States 
may  be  used  by  any  agency  of  the  Government  without  reimbursement  from  any 
appropriation  for  the  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  Funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  may,  as  authorized  in  subsection  114  (h) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1512  (h)), 
be  transferred  by  the  President  to  any  department  or  agency  for  the  expenses 
necessarv  to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

[loans 

[Sec.  522.  Section  111  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

[“(3)  Of  the  assistance  provided  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  funds  made  available  under  the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  great  an  amount  (in  no  event  less  than  10  per  centum)  as  possible  shall  be 
provided  on  credit  terms.”] 


USE  OF  COUNTERPART 

Sec.  523.  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1513  (b)  (6)),  is  hereby  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  in  the  second  proviso  thereof  after  “wealth”  the  following: 
“for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section” ; 

(b)  adding  in  the  last  clause  of  the  second  proviso  “and  operating”  after 
4  ‘administrative” ; 

(c)  striking  from  the  last  clause  of  the  second  proviso  “within  such 
country”; 

(d)  substituting  in  the  fourth  proviso  the  words  “upon  termination  of 
assistance  to  such  country  under  this  Act”  in  place  of  the  words  “on  June 
30,  1952”;  and 

(e)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  “The  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  exercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by  this  paragraph  to  make 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  funds  deposited  in  the  special  ac¬ 
counts  of  ‘participating  countries’  (as  defined  in  section  103  (a)  hereof)  and 
any  other  countries  receiving  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  equivalent  of  not  less 
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than  $500,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  military  pro¬ 
duction,  construction,  equipment,  and  materiel  in  such  countries.  The 
amount  to  be  devoted  from  each  such  special  account  for  such  use  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  country  or  countries  concerned.”. 

RETURN  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  524.  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with  each  na¬ 
tion  receiving  equipment  or  material  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (other  than  equipment  or  material  furnished  under  terms 
requiring  the  nation  to  reimburse  the  United  States  in  full  therefor),  for  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2)  for  such  other  disposi¬ 
tion  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any 
of  such  equipment  or  material  as  is  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which 
originally  made  available.  ' 

REIMBURSABLE  AID 

Sec.  525.  Section  408  (e)  of  Ihe  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1580),  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  in  the  first  proviso 
thereof,  after  the  words  “of  which  it  is  a  part”,  the  words  “or  in  United  Nations 
collective  security  arrangements  and  measures”,  and  by  changing  the  figure  at 
the  end  of  such  section  408  (e)  to  “$500,000,000”. 

EXCESS  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  526.  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1574  (d)),  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Provided,  That  after  June  30,  1950,  such  limitation 
shall  be  increased  by  $250,000,000  and  after  June  30,  1951,  by  an  additional 
$300,000,000”. 

CONGRESSIONAL  committee  expenses 

Sec.  527.  Section  115  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1513  (h))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  “including  local  currency  requirements  of  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946”. 

united  nations  technical  assistance 

Sec.  528.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is  amended — 

(a)  By  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  404  (b)  the  following: 
“:  Provided,  That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  such  contributions 
from  funds  made  available  under  authority  of  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302,  and 
402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $13,000,- 
000,  and  the  use  of  such  contributions  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  area  covered 
by  the  section  of  the  Act  from  which  the  funds  are  drawn”. 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  407  a  new  paragraph: 

“(d)  Participating  countries  shall  be  encouraged  to  establish  fair  labor  standards 
of  wages  and  working  conditions  and  management-labor  relations.” 

(c)  By  repealing  section  414. 

termination  of  assistance  by  president 

Sec.  529.  If  the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to 
any  nation — 

(a)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  security  of  the 
United  States  or  the  policies  and  purpose  of  this  Act;  or 

(b)  would  contravene  a  decision  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations;  or 

(c)  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  should  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  nation  against  which 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  has  recommended  measures 
in  case  of  a  threat  to,  or  breach  of,  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  function  conferred  herein  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  functions  here¬ 
tofore  conferred  with  respect  to  the  termination  of  military,  economic,  or  technical 
assistance. 
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Expiration  of  Program 

Sec.  530.  (a)  After  June  30,  1954,  or  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  before  such  date,  none  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  may  be  exercised;  except  that  during  the 
twelve  months  following  such  date  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  and  serv¬ 
ices  with  respect  to  which  procurement  for,  shipment  to,  or  delivery  in  a  recipient 
country  had  been  authorized  prior  to  such  date,  may  be  transferred  to  such  coun¬ 
try,  and  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  obligated  during 
such  twelve-month  period  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  procurement,  shipment, 
delivery,  and  other  activities  essential  to  such  transfer  and  shall  remain  available 
during  such  period  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  operations  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  President  shall  find  appropriate  after  such  date,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  following  such  date,  the  powers, 
duties,  and  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  and  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  may  be  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation  to 
such  other  departments,  agencies,  or  establishments  of  the  Government  as  the 
President  shall  specify,  and  the  relevant  funds,  records,  property  and  personnel 
may  be  transferred  to  the  departments,  agencies,  or  establishments  to  which  the 
related  functions  are  transferred. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  531.  Sections  502  (a),  (b)  (2),  and  section  504  (b)  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  President  shall  specify,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  the  Director  first  appointed  takes  office.  Section 
511  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  All  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  ( 22  U.  S.  C.  1517),  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  533.  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1891+  (5  U .  S.  C.  62), 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code 
may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act,  and  receive  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a). 

Sec.  53J+.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement  of  migrants  from  European 
countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  $10,000,000  for  use  in  making  contributions  for  the  calendar  year  1953 
to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5,  1951,  or  to  any  successor 
organization. 

Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief  supplies 
and  packages  under  subsection  117  ( c )  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June 
30,  1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may 
designate:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 
subsection  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1949,  AS  AMENDED 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604) 

******* 

Sec.  403.  (a)  *  *  * 

******* 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $450,000,000  worth  of  excess  equipment  and  materials  may 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  or  may  hereafter  be  furnished  under  the  Act  of  May 
22,  1947,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  after  June  30,  1950,  such  limitation  shall  be 
increased  by  $250,000,000  and  after  June  30,  1951,  by  an  additional  $300,000,- 
OOOE.J,  and  after  June  30,  1952,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  worth  of  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  means  either 
the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials 
or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or 
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materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  or 
materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

******* 

Sec.  408.  (a)  *  *  * 

******* 

F  (e)  (1)  [The]  the  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interest  of  achieving 
standardization  of  military  equipment  and  in  order  to  provide  procurement 
assistance  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  [materials]  materials,  or  serv¬ 
ices  to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  [or  III  of  this  Act,] 
III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  or  (B)  a  nation  which  has  joined 
with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense  and  regional  arrangement,  or  (C) 
any  international  military  organization  or  headquarters  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President,  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  [(C)]  (D) 
any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective  defense  and  regional  arrange¬ 
ment  referred  to  in  clause  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to 
participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  to  a  nation  under  this  clause  [(C)]  ( D ),  it  shall 
provide  the  United  States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security, 
its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the 
area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrange¬ 
ments  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against 
any  other  state:  Provided  further,  That,  in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the 
President  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred  from  the  stocks  of,  or  serv¬ 
ices  are  rendered  by,  any  agency,  to  any  nation  or  international  organization  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall 
first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Lnited  States,  within  sixty  days  thereafter.  The  fair 
value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  categories  of 
equipment  or  materials  than  the  [“value”]  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  403 :  Provided,  That  with,  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair 
value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph  1 
of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross  cost  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is 
undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable 
undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work,  and  (B)  shall  made  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  reh  bili- 
tation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work :  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of  out¬ 
standing  contracts  under  the  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid 
the  United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  [$500,000,000] 
$700,000,000. 

******* 


ACT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
******* 

Sec.  404.  (a)  *  *  * 

******* 

(b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  it  and  its 
related  organizations  which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
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this  title  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  comparable  programs  on  a  bilateral 
basis.  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  make  contributions  for  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the  Organization  of  American  States,  its 
related  organizations,  and  by  other  international  organizations:  Provided,  That 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  such  contributions  from  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  sections  101  (a,)  (2),  203,  302,  and  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $13,000,000,  and  the  use 
of  such  contributions  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  area  covered  by  the  section  of 
the  Act  from  which  the  funds  are  drawn.  Provided  further,  That  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953  not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  use  in  making  contributions  under  this  subsection. 

*****  *  * 

Sec.  413.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title — ■ 

[(a)]  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  [a  person]  an  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate 
pursuant  to  section  412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and  managing 
the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but 
not  in  excess  of  [$15,000]  $16,000  per  annum.  The  President  may  also 
appoint ,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

Appendix  IV 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

The  enacting  clause  contains  the  title  of  the  act,  “Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1952.” 

Section  2: — -This  section  gives  strong  emphasis  to  the  view  of  the 
Congress  that  European  military  and  economic  unification,  and  even¬ 
tual  political  federation,  are  of  critical  importance  to  strength,  security, 
and  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  It  puts  the  weight  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  behind  European  efforts  toward  unity.  In 
particular,  it  permits  the  Director  to  provide  assistance,  both  military 
and  defense  support,  and  in  the  case  of  defense  support  also  to  furnish 
funds,  to  three  specific  European  organs  of  unification:  NATO,  the 
Schuman  Plan  Organization,  and  the  organization  which  may  result 
from  current  discussions  concerning  a  European  Defense  Community. 

This  section,  as  recommende.d  by  the  committee,  is  identical  'with 
the  section  reported  bv  the  Senate  Eoreign  Relations  Committee  in 
S.  3086. 

Section  3  (a).— This  section  includes  Spain  by  name  as  being  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  under  section  101  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Section  3  ( b ). — This  section  authorizes  new  appropriations  of  $3,316,- 
000,000  for  military  assistance  to  Western  Europe.  It  also  continues 
available  for  this  purpose  balances  of  prior  appropriations  unobligated 
at  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation.  In  other 
subsequent  authorization  sections  the  provision  for  carry-over  is 
expressed  in  this  manner.  Funds  carried  over  may  be  used  for  their 
original  purposes. 

Section  3  (c). — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $1,636,- 
300,000  for  economic  and  defense  support  assistance  to  European 
countries  (including  Greece  and  Turkey),  and  for  economic  assistance 
to  Austria  and  Trieste. 
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/ Section  S  (d). — This  section  authorizes  carry-over  of  unexpended 
^balances  of  last  year’s  appropriation  for  assistance  to  Spain,  and  sets 
aside  for  assistance  to  Spain  no  less  than  $25  million  of  the  funds 
newly  authorized  under  sections  3  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  bill. 

Section  4  (a). — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $606,- 
370,060  for  military  assistance  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  to 
other  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

Section  4  (6). — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $55,000,- 
000  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

Section  4  (c). — This  section  authorizes  contribution  of  $65,000,000 
for  United  Nations  Palestine  refugee  relief,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$76,000,000  for  assistance  to  Israel  under  the  terms  of  section  205 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  To  the  extent  that  funds  author¬ 
ized  by  this  section  cannot  be  effectively  used  for  Arab  refugees  or  for 
refugee  assistance  to  Israel,  they  may  be  added  to  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  under  the  preceding- 
section. 

Section  5  (a). — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $611,- 
230,000  for  military  and  other  assistance  to  countries  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

Section  5  ( b ). — This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $408 
million  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
Use  of  these  funds  is  limited  by  the  provision  of  section  503  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  which  provides  that  economic  assistance 
after  June  30,  1952,  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  mutual 
defense  programs.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  programs  in  Burma  and 
Indonesia  (where  there  are  at  present  no  mutual  defense  programs) 
can  no  longer  be  carried  on,  as  they  are  at  present,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  Programs  in  those  countries  after 
June  30,  1952,  can  be  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development. 

Section  5  (c) . — This  section  clarifies  the  point  that  funds  previously 
appropriated  for  assistance  to  Chinese  and  Korean  students  in  the 
United  States  continue  available  until  expended. 

Section  5  (d). — This  section  continues  available  for  authorization 
and  appropriation  through  fiscal  1953  the  $45  million  authorized  by 
the  Mutual. Security  Act  of  1951  but  not  appropriated  last  year  for  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA). 

Section  5  ( e ). — This  section  continues  available  through  fiscal  1953 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  made  available  last  year  from  earlier 
appropriations  for  UNKRA. 

Sections  5  (J)  and  ( g ). — These  sections  substitute  a  new  provision 
for  the  present  set-off  provision  in  subsection  303  (b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951.  The  existing  language  requires  the  United 
States  contribution  to  UNKRA  authorized  by  section  303  to  be 
reduced  by  the  value  of  relief  assistance  supplied  to  Korea  after 
UNKRA  starts  operations  in  Korea.  The  new  provision  expressly 
authorizes  the  Department  of  the  Army,  when  UNKRA  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  to  turn  over  to 
UNKRA  up  to  $67,500,000  worth  of  the  goods  and  services  it  has 
on  hand  or  on  order  for  Korean  relief;  and  it  requires  that  the  value 
of  goods  and  services  contributed  to  UNKRA  from  this  Army  “pipe¬ 
line”  be  credited  against  the  total  amount  the  United  States  is  pledged 
to  contribute  to  UNKRA.  The  contribution  from  the  pipeline  would 
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'thus  be  in  addition  to  any  cash  contribution  made  to  UNKRA  out 
of  appropriations  authorized  by  section  303  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  President  determines  such  pipeline  contribution  should  be  made. 

Section  6.— This  section  amends  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  to  permit  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Act  for  International 
Development  to  be  furnished  to  non-self-governing  territories  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  well  as  to  the  American  Republics.  It  also 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $62,400,000  for  military  assistance 
and  $22,000,000  for  technical  assistance  in  the  title  IV  area. 

Section  7  (a). — This  section  repeals  section  522  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  which  required  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  assistance  supplied  under  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  should  be  in  the  form  of  loans. 

Section  7  (6). — This  section  amends  section  501  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  relating  to  the  coordinating  and  supervising 
responsibilities  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  by  requiring  him 
to  supervise,  coordinate  and  evaluate  reporting  by  the  various  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  conducting  operations  under  that  act,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  duplication  and  insuring  a  reduction  of  reporting  require¬ 
ments  to  the  minimum  essential  for  effective  operation. 

Section  7  (c). — This  section  amends  section  504  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  to  permit  the  departments  and  agencies  carrying 
on  activities  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  to  draw  upon  the 
50  special  positions  above  GS-15  provided  for  by  that  section. 
These  positions  will  be  more  useful  to  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
as  a  whole  if  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  and  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  can  use  these  positions  for  carrying 
out  the  program,  and  not  just  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  as 
heretofore. 

The  amendment  neither  creates  an  additional  number  of  special 
positions  nor  does  it  decrease  the  existing  number.  Thus,  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  “appointments  authorized  by  law  to  be  made  by  the  President” 
is  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  this  amendment  will  not  affect  the 
four  positions  created  by  section  406  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  and  referred  to  in  section  501  (d)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951. 

Section  7  (d). — This  section  requires  a  further  reduction  of  person¬ 
nel.  Within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  the  total  number 
of  United  States  citizens  engaged  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
must  be  reduced  by  at  least  10  percent  below  the  January  1,  1952 
level  of  employment.  Excepted  from  this  provision  are  (a)  Defense 
Department  personnel  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  re¬ 
habilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel,  and 
(b)  civilian  employees  not  paid  from  administrative  expense  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Section  7  ( e ). — This  section  amends  section  506  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  furnish, 
without  reimbursement  from  Mutual  Security  appropriations,  military 
assistance  in  an  amount  up  to  $1  billion  out  of  materials  of  war  whose 
production  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  authorized  for  and 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Section  7  (/). — This  section  provides  that  not  less  than  $1  billion  of 
military  assistance  funds  shall  be  expended  for  procurement  of  military 
end  items  from  sources  outside  the  United  States. 
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Section  7  (g). — This  section  adds  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section 
511  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  new  provision  requires 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  in  the  interest  of  effective  utilization 
of  United  States  resources  for  stimulating  and  accelerating  positive 
accomplishments  toward  mutual  security,  to  take  whatever  steps  he 
may  find  suitable  or  appropriate  to  assure  effective  use  by  countries 
receiving  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  their  own 
resources,  including  fiscal  and  budgetary,  for  mutual  security.  It  also 
requires  him,  in  making  assistance  available  under  the  act,  to  take  into 
account  the  progress  made  by  such  countries  in  the  utilization  of  their 
resources  for  mutual  security.  It  is  anticipated  that,  in  discharging 
his  responsibilities  under  this  provision,  the  Director  will  take  into' 
account  the  use  of  a  coimtry’s  resources,  including  counterpart  funds, 
in  relation  to  the  specific  objectives  of  the  assistance  being  provided 
under  the  act  to  each  particular  country. 

Section  7  ( h ). — This  section  authorizes  the  President  to  supply  a 
limited  quantity  of  assistance  without  regard  to  conditions  of  eligi¬ 
bility  otherwise  applicable,  when  he  determines  that  such  assistance 
is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  committee 
considered  it  important  to  provide  for  some  flexibility  to  deal  with- 
emergency  situations  and  to  provide  limited  amounts  of  assistance  in 
circumstances  which  do  not  warrant  the  negotiation  of  agreements. 

Section  7  (i). — This  section  amends  section  514  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  by  deleting  the  present  provision  authorizing 
the  use  of  up  to  $55,000,000  of  defense  support  funds  under  title  I  for 
the  promotion  of  .increased  production  of  materials  in  which  the 
United  States  is  deficient.  It  replaces  this  with  a  provision  making- 
clear  the  authority  of  the  Director  to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist 
in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  production  of,  materials  in 
short  supply  among  nations  receiving  United  Slates  assistance.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  new  provision  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United  States; 
resources  occasioned  by  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  to  assure 
the  production  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the; 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Section  7  ( j ). — This  section  amends  section  516  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  which  contains  three  require¬ 
ments:  (1)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency,  in  cooperation  with  private 
business  groups  and  appropriate  Government  agencies,  must  broaden 
its  guaranty  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  the  participation  of  private 
capital  in  guaranties.  The  Agency  must  also  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  impediments  and  obstacles  to  private  investment  abroad, 
followed  by  recommendations  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 
(2)  The  Department  of  State  must  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
arrangements  with  recipient  countries  and  include  therein  provisions 
to  stimulate  the  flow  of  private  investment.  (3)  The  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  must  award  more  private  contracts  to 
private  industry  and  find  and  draw  the  attention  of  private  enterprise 
to  investment  and  development  opportunities  in  underdeveloped 
areas. 

Section  7  (k). — This  section  is  a  perfecting  amendment  designed  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of  section  519  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  by  specifying  that  it  does  not  apply  to  funds  available  under 
the  Act  for  International  Development  which  has  separate  authority 
in  this  respect.  Section  519  (a)  permits  use  of  a  limited  part  of  the 
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sums  appropriated  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  in  the  title 
II  and  title  III  areas  to  acquire  foreign  currencies  needed  for  the 
MSA  programs  in  those  areas. 

Section  7  ( l ). — This  section  adds  a  number  of  new  sections  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

(1)  A  new  section  532  is  added,  which  provides  that  section  119  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  shall  apply  to  all  operations  or  func¬ 
tions  carried  on  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  Section  119 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  gives  the  President  the  power  to 
exempt  functions  carried  on  under  that  act  from  laws  which  govern 
contracting  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  from  laws  regulating 
the  expenditure  of  Government  funds,  so  that  section  532  allows 
exemption  from  these  laws  by  Presidential  order,  of  any  of  the  func¬ 
tions  or  activities  carried  on  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program,, 
e.  g.,  the  offshore  procurement  program.  These  laws  constitute  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  conduct  of  vital  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  that  are  quite  unlike  domestic  programs  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  which  the  laws  primarily  relate. 

(2)  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  62,  prohibits  any  retired 
officer  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  uniformed  services,  whose  retire¬ 
ment  pay  is  $2,500  a  year,  or  more,  from  holding  any  other  office  or 
position  under  the  United  States  Government,  unless  specially  author¬ 
ized  by  law.  The  proposed  new  section  533  would  give  this  special 
authority,  and  would  thus  allow  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  call 
upon  the  experience  and  skill  of  retired  military  officers.  The  pro¬ 
posed  section  would  also  permit  a  retired  officer  given  a  civilian  position 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  elect  to  receive  either  his  retired 
pay  or  the  pay  of  his  civilian  position  or  both,  if  they  do  not  exceed 
$3,000,  as  permitted  generally  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  set  out  at 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  59  (a). 

(3)  The  new  section  534  authorizes  funds  for  United  States  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Move¬ 
ment  of  Migrants  from  Europe  (PICMME).  Paragraph  101  (a)  (2) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  permits  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  economic  assistance  in  the  title  I  area  to 
be  used  to  encourage  emigration  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
section  115  (e)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  These  funds  have 
been  allocated  for  contributions  to  PICMME  for  its  calendar  year 
1952  needs.  The  new  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $10 
million  for  contributions  to  PICMME  for  its  calendar  year  1953 
needs.  The  new  funds  will  remain  available  for  obligation  until  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1953.  None  of  the  United  States  funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  salary  or  expenses  of  the  PICMME  Director  General 
if  he  was  ever  employed  by  UNRRA  or  IRO. 

(4)  The  new  section  535  permits  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
to  make  available,  from  any  of  the  funds  authorized  under  this  act  for 
defense  support,  economic,  or  technical  assistance,  not  more  than 
$100  million  as  a  subscription  to  the  capital  of  an  International 
Finance  Corporation  which  may  be  formed  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  increase  private  enterprise  and  investment  participation  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  areas. 

(5)  The  new  section  536  empowers  the  President  to  continue  for 
the  duration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  the  relief-package 
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subsidy  program,  which  has  been  carried  on  up  to  now  by  ECA  and 
MSA,  through  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  he  may 
designate.  The  section  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  lapse  of  the  relief- 
package  program  as  a  consequence  of  the  President’s  finding,  under 
section  502  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  continue  the  function  of  paying  ocean  freight  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  relief  packages  provided  for  in  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic 
Cooptation  Act,  after  June  30,  1952.  The  new  section  also  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  relief-package  program 
for  fiscal  year  1953. 

(6)  The  new  section  537  requires  that  the  program  of  investment 
and  informational  media  guaranties  be  continued  after  June  30,  1952. 
The  authority  to  continue  informational  media  guaranties  has  been 
found  by  the  President,  pursuant  to  section  502  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency’s  operations.  The  committee  found  that  continuance  of  this 
program  was  valuable  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  section  therefore  requires  the  program  to  be  continued  through 
such  department  or  agency  as  the  President  may  designate. 

Section  8. — This  section  contains  amendments  to  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

(a)  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  contains  a  limitation  on  the 
total  amount  of  military  equipment  and  materials  that  can  be  furnished 
under  that  act  to  other  countries  from  excess  equipment  or  materials 
the  United  States  has  on  hand.  The  first  subsection  of  section  8 
amends  section  403  (d)  to  raise  by  $200,000,000  the  amount  of  excess 
equipment  that  can  be  furnished  during  the  term  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  The  original  limitation  in  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  was  in  the  amount  of  $450,000,000.  To  this  there  were 
added  annual  increments  of  $250,000,000  and  $300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  years  1951  and  1952,  respectively.  Section  8  (a)  thus  raises  the 
cumulative  limitation  to  $1,200,000,000. 

( b )  Subsection  8  (b)  amends  section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  to  make  several  necessary  substantive  changes. 
Section  408  (e)  now  permits  the  Defense  Department  to  furnish 
military  equipment  and  materials  to  certain  eligible  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  either  by  way  of  transfer  from  existing  military  stocks  or  by 
entering  into  procurement  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment,  in  return  for  cash  reimbursement,  before  delivery,  of  the  value 
of  the  materials  and  equipment.  The  changes  made  by  the  amend¬ 
ments  are  as  follows: 

(1)  First,  all  countries  eligible  for  grant  military  assistance  under 
titles  I  through  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  are  made 
eligible  to  receive  materials  and  equipment  under  section  408  (e). 
As  the  section  now  stands,  countries  not  eligible  for  grant  military 
assistance  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  408  (e)  unless  (a)  they 
have  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense  arrange¬ 
ment  or,  ( b )  if  ineligible  to  join  such  an  arrangement,  their  military 
strength  is  important  to  United  States  security.  This  has  had  the 
practical  effect  of  excluding  from  eligibility  under  section  408  (e) 
certain  countries  in  the  Near  East  and  Latin  America,  which  are, 
however,  eligible  for  grant  military  assistance.  The  amendment 
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removes  the  paradoxical  situation  of  our  being  able  to  give,  but  not 
sell,  arms  to  these  countries. 

(2)  Second,  language  is  added  explicitly  permitting  military 
assistance  to  be  furnished  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  international 
military  organizations  or  headquarters,  such  as  SHAPE  or  the 
proposed  European  Defense  Community.  This  would  give  express 
authority  for  the  Defense  Department  to  sell  equipment  to  SHAPE 
or  EDC  from  military  stocks  or  to  buy  equipment  for  those  organi¬ 
zations  under  the  terms  of  section  408  (e). 

(3)  Third,  an  amendment  is  made  which  would  avoid  the  present 
strict  requirement  of  payment  before  delivery  when  the  President 
decides  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States.  It  is  intended 
that  exceptions  will  be  made  from  the  requirement  of  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance  only  in  the  case  of  countries  buying  large  amounts  of  military 
equipment  from  the  United  States  or  in  other  cases  of  special  urgency. 
Payment  would  be  required  within  60  days  after  delivery  in  any  case 
and,  of  course,  the  United  States  would  insist  upon  a  firm  commit¬ 
ment  from  the  country  or  international  organization  getting  delivery 
in  advance  of  payment,  to  pay  the  full  amount  within  60  days.  The 
amendment  will  avoid  the  present  situation  where  countries  must  tie 
up  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  United  States  pending  actual  deliv¬ 
ery  of  goods  under  section  408  (e).  In  most  cases  the  recipient  gov¬ 
ernment  or  international  organization  would  be  required  to  deposit  in 
advance  amounts  necessary  to  cover  accessorial  charges,  such  as  those 
for  packing,  handling,  crating,  and  transportation. 

(4)  Fourth,  section  408  (e)  is  amended  to  require  a  “dependable 
undertaking”  from  a  country  receiving  equipment  from  military  stocks 
that  has  to  be  rehabilitated  to  put  it  into  combat-worthy  condition. 
Under  the  section  as  it  stands,  it  is  required  that  the  value  of  goods  and 
services  furnished  under  section  408  (e)  must  be  paid  for  in  cash  before 
delivery.  It  seems  prudent  also  to  require  that  the  United  States  have 
a  firm  commitment  from  a  country  which  has  asked  to  buy  materials 
or  equipment  that  it  will  bear  the  expense  of  modernizing  it  or  putting 
it  into  good  repair.  This  would  make  unnecessary  an  advance  deposit 
of  cash  by  the  recipient  government  or  international  body  to  cover  the 
cost  of  services  rendered  in  rehabilitating  equipment.  As  a  rule,  cash 
progress  payments  would  be  required  as  rehabilitation  work  advances. 

(5)  Fifth,  as  it  now  stands,  section  408  (e)  puts  a  ceiling  of  $500,- 
000,000  on  the  total  value  of  procurement  contracts  that  the  Defense 
Department  can  enter  into  to  buy  new  equipment  and  materials  or 
to  obtain  services  for  the  benefit  of  other  governments  under  section 
408  (e).  The  amendment  increases  the  amount  to  $700,000,000. 

Section  9  (a). — This  section  provides  that  recipient  countries  must 
furnish  the  United  States  with  whatever  amounts  of  local  currency 
from  the  counterpart  accounts  may  be  used  to  purchase,  for  United 
States  use,  materials  in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient  or  poten¬ 
tially  deficient. 

Section  9  ( b ). — This  section  would  set  aside  not  less  than  $100  million 
of  counterpart  funds  belonging  to  participating  countries  for  use  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951. 

Section  10. — This  section  amends  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  in  two  respects:  (a)  It  adds  a  proviso  to  section  404  (b),  author¬ 
izing  $17,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1953  appropriations  to  be  used  for 
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making  contributions  pursuant  to  that  section  in  support  of  United 
Nations  or  other  multilateral  technical  assistance  programs;  ( b )  it 
amends  section  413  (a)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  to 
authorize  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  an  Administrator  and 
a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation,  to  head  up  the 
administration  of  the  point  IV  program.  The  Administrator  and 
Deputy  Administrator  would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and 
would  receive  $16,000  and  $15,000  salaries,  respectively. 

Section  11. — This  section  authorizes  appropriations  to  enable  the 
President  to  contribute  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  during  the  period 
between  the  passage  of  this  act  and  December  31,  1953.  The  latter 
date  is  the  terminal  date  provided  in  Resolution  No.  417  of  the  Fifth 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The  section  con¬ 
tains  a  proviso  that  contributions  shall  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  assurance  that  they  will  not  exceed  33%  percent  of  contributions 
from  all  governments,  including  those  given  by  governments  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  within  their  own  territories.  The  committee  has 
also  inserted  a  requirement  in  the  section  that  these  funds  shall  not  be 
used  to  duplicate  activities  of  other  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Union  Calendar  No.  593 

H.  R.  7005 

[Report  No.  1922] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  11, 1952 

Mr.  Richards  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

May  12, 1952 

Reported  with  an  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 


To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Aet  may  he  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Aet  el 

4  1-952”-, 

5  Suer  A  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  hi 

7  fication  hr  -Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  hr  the  necessity  of 

8  further  vigorous  efforts  to-ward  these  ends  as  a  means  of 

9  budding  strength,-  establishing  security  and  preserving  peace 
10  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide 
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encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  Mutual  Security  Act  ol  1951  -(22  414  Sr  Or 
1651  1712)-,  as  amended,  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
support  conerete  measures  for  political  federation,  military 
integration?  and  economic  unification  in  -Europe?  Appropria¬ 
tions  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  4-04  -(a)-  -(4)-  and  4-04 
-(ft)-  -(d)-  of  that  Act?  as  amended?  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  -(ineluding,  in  the  ease  of  amounts  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  404  -(a)-  -(d)-?  transfers  of  'funds)  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Aet  of  4-94-9?  as  amended?  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Aet  of  0948?  as  amended  -(dd  4A  Sr  €b 
1501  1522)  ,  respectively?  to  any  organization  of  nations 
which  are  covered  by  title  4  of  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  of 
40b 4  which  is  established  for  purposes  of  collective  seff- 
defenso  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Enited 
Editions  Charter,  or  to  any  other  organization?  association? 
or  grouping  of  such  nations  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  makes  a  significant  contribution  toward  political 
federation,  military  intergration?  or  economic  unification  of 
such  nations. 

SeA  9  Title  4  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows : 


-(a)-  At  the  end  of  paragraph  404  -(a)-  -(4-f  add  the 
wing  new  sentence :  ^Therc  is  hereby  authorized  to  he 
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te  the  President  for  the  fiseal  year  1953  net  to 
exceed  $47-145, 000, 000,-  for  assistance  pursuant  te  the  pre- 
el  foe  Mutual  Defense  -Assistance  Act  el  1949,  as 


te  eountries 


for 


-(-fifilhfoOr 

under  fois  paragraph-j  and  in 
el  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  te 
this  paragraph  are  authorized  te  fee  continued  available  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  Ofo  1953,  and  te  fee 
with  foe  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

/TO  _A_t  ill o  Af  rtnrno-rn-nli  1  til  n rl rl  tho 

y  f  XiTC  IdLlvl  vrltt  tZTx  jpVl  1  cl  ^  1  tip/ 11  lul  \  /  clPlvl  ILLP 

new  sentence-?  “-There  is  hereby  authorized  te  fee 
te  the  President  for  foe  fiseal  year  -1953  net 
te  exceed  $178-19,200,000,  te  earry  out  the 

e 

provisions  el  this  paragraph^  and  in 

el  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  te  fois 

purposes  through  June  Ofo  1953,  and  te  fee  een- 

-(e)-  In  sufeseetie-n  404  -(h)-  after  the  word  “section” 
where  it  first  appears  insert  the  words  foer  the  fiscal  year 

1  Q^9  o n n  n aP  Pa  jEx  upv 

Xt/t/Sy  ttxttt  11  Ut  t7t7  PAvj  UUU.  Cs  UU1 

foe  fiseal  year  1953TA 

-(d)-  Add  the  following  new 
^4 dfo-(e}- 

fer  assistance  te  Spain 


of  these  granted  for 
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the  Aet  el  October  34-y  1951  -(-Public  4nw  349y 
second  Congress-)-,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
until  June  30y  1953.  — 

4t  Title  44  el  tbe  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  -195-1-  is 
amended  as  follows-? 

-fa)-  At  tbe  end  el  section  304-  add  tbe  following  new 
sentence-?  Adrere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
tbe  President  ler  tbe  fiscal  year  -1-95-3  net  to  c-x-cccd  $606, 
370,000,  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  and  provisions  el  this 
section ;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  el  any  appro  - 
priatiens  herctolere  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  author  - 
iced  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30y  l-953y  and  to  be  consolidated  with  tbe 
appropriation  hereby  authorized:--- 

-fbf  At  tbe  end  el  section  303  add  tbe  following  new 
sentence :  u There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  tbe  President  lor  tbe  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$496,000,000,  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  section-;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  el  any 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  pur¬ 
poses  through  June  30y  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
tbe  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

-fef  Change  section  304  by  substituting  ‘3fl>445y000,000” 
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“$50,000,000”,  and  ky  adding  alter  “1952”  Ike  words 
Anrd  1953P 

-(d)-  Change  section  2P5  by  substituting  “$126,000,000- 
fer  “$50,000,000”-  and  ky  adding  after  “49kP’  Ike  words 
Amd  1953”, 


S-eo.  tk  -Title  444  el  Ike 
amended  as  follows: 

( f\\  \  {-  4l~>  eii  el 

1  cl  J  TjlT  LI  1U  UTrtt  Ut 

ees  -There  is  hereby 


Security1  Aet  el  -1954  is 

304  add  Ike  following  new 

f  /  y  K  r\  r>  r\-m»A-nvi  olnrl 
tU  U U  (IU  U1  U  111  ItilvU. 


te  Ike  President  fee  tke  fiseal  year  19 53  net  te  exceed 
$611,230,000,  te  carry  eat  tke  purposes  and  previsions  el 
tkis  section-,-  and  in  additien  unexpended  katanees  el  any 
appropriations  keretefere  made  pursuant  te  tkis  scetien  are 
kerehy  authorized  te  ke  continued  available  for  tkeir  original 
purposes  through  dune  -tOfiffi  and  te  ke  consolidated  with 
tke  appropriation  hereby  autherized/- 

-(b)-  At  tke  end  el  subsection  90S  -(a)-  add  tke  following 
new  sentences  “There  is  hereby  authorized  te  ke  appro¬ 
priated  te  tke  President  for  tke  fiscal  year  4933  net  te  exceed 
$408,000tOOO7  te  ca-ri-y  eat  tke  purposes  and  provisions  el 
tkis  subsection^  and  in  additien  unexpended  balances  el  any 

are  hereby  authorized  te  ke  continued  available  for  tkeir 
original  purposes  through  June  30r  195-3,  and  te  ke  eonsoh- 
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1  dated  with  the  appropriation-  hereby  au-therizedr 

2  tions  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  used:  wit 

3  being  limited  by  section  §03  of  this  Act.” 

4  -(e)-  -A-  dd  the  following  sentenee  to  subsection  300  -(-b-)-: 

5  “Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to 

6  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shad  he  eon- 

7  tinned  available  until  expended.” 

8  -(d)-  bn  the  first  sentenee  of  subsection-  303  -(a)-  after  the 

9  words  ^Oo  be  appropriated  to  the  President”  insert  the  words 
3-0  Abr  the  fiscal  year  t-9§3A 

[11  -(e)-  bn  the  sceond  sentenee  of  subsection  303  -(a)-  sub- 

12  stitute  for  the  words  “4952-”  the  words  “1953A 

13  -(f)-  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 

14  303  -(a)-  add  the  following-:  ^In  addition^  the  -United  States 

15  Department  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  made  a-vail- 

16  able  to  the  United  Actions  Korean  Reconstruction  Agencvy 

17  at  the  time  when  that  -Agency  assumes  fud  responsibility  for 

18  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  -Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a 

19  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Department  of 

20  the  -Aim}7  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief 

21  in  Korea  and  which  the  -President  determines  should  he  eon- 

22  tributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Actions  Korean 

23  Reconstruction  xlgency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rchabilita- 

24  tien  operations  in  Korea.  Phe  value  of  goods  and  services 

25  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shad  be 
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toward  the 
States  to  the 
Agency 

-(g)-  The  last 


H  A~n  f a  Im  tyi  rtrl  o-  Iw  f  Vi  a  TT n  lfotl 
nun  tu  u u  iiitiuu  u  y  mu  u  mtuu. 

Nations 


©1 


don  353  -(b)-  is 


Sec.  fb  Title  TV1  el  the  Mataal  Security  Aet  el  1951  is 
amended  by  adding  tie  following  new 
“Sec.  403t  4a  addition  to  the 
wed  and  appropriated,-  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  lor  the  hseal  year  1953  not  to  es- 

ol  section  4m  and  not  to  exceed  f-227000,000  to  cariy  oat 

unexpended  balances  ol  the  appropriation  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  each  saeh  seetion  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  Jib  4-953, ■ 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropriation  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  section.” 

Sec.  Tt  Title  A-  of  the  -Miotuul  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows : 

-(a)-  Sections  5b4  and  5341  are  hereby  repealed; 

-fbf  Section  5U  -(a)-  is  amended  by  striking  the  “  (a)  ” 
and  hy  adding  immediately  after  the  phrase  -may  be  ad¬ 
vanced^  the  words  ^%at  of  funds  made  available  for  assist  - 
anee  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Aet”. 
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1  -fe)-  Add  the  following  new  sections-* 

2  Aitisd  §344-  Ike  provisions  el  section  440  el  Ike  Eeo- 

3  nomic  Cooperation  Ad  el  191 8 7  as  amended  -f22-  4A  8r  Or 

4  1517)-,-  shah  apply  te  Ike  performance  el  functions  authorized 

5  by  tins  Aek 

6  b-ffik  N otwitkstanding  seetios  2  el  Ike  Act  el 

7  dudy  34-7  1894  -f§  4k  87  €7  ti2}7  asy  retired  officer  el  asy 
3  el  Ike  services  mentioned  is  title  04  el  Ike  Uniled  States 
9  Code  siay  keid  asy  office  or  appointment  under  Ikis  Asp 

10  asd  receive  compensation  is  accordance  with  Ike  previsions 

11  of  Ike  Ad  of  June  3 O7  1932  -f§  4A  S7  O7  5 9 a)-? 

12  ^Se07  504-7  4s  order  to  encourage  fsrtkcr  Ike  movement 

13  of  migrants  from  European  countries  having  surplus  popula- 

14  tion,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  Ike 

15  Ercsidest  $-10, 000, 000  for  use  is  making  contributions  for 

16  Ike  calendar  year  1-9-50  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental 

17  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe 

18  eslaklisked  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  os  December  §j  495-1-7  or 

19  to  asy  successor  organization, 

20  “SEC7  50A  tike  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges 

21  os  shipments  of  relief  supplies  asd  packages  under  subsection 

22  444  -fef  of  the  -Economic  Cooperation  Ad  of  -1948,  as 

23  amended  -(-22  4A  fti  Cb  1515  (c)-)"  shah  be  eostisued  asd 

24  sray  he  exercised  after  June  49-52-,  by  asy  department 

25  of  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  -Presides!  saay  desig- 
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mate-?  Provided ,-  That,-  not  to  cxeeed  $2,800-, -000  are 
ked  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiseal  year 
1953  ter  nee  in  paying  ocean  freight  chargee  under  subsce- 
th>n  447  -(e)-  of  the  Econonde  Cooperation  Aet  of  1948,-  ae 


SbOt  8t  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Aet  of  1949,  ae 
amended  -(24  hr  4  A  1571— 1-604)-, ■  is  further  amended  ae 
follows  :■ 

-  /  i  i'  K  o  rer\  4  n  f\  T*  ATM  A  fl  O  4  fno  a~H  A  At  4  n  A  T^T*A~\T4Q  A  lTl 
y  cl  J  lllv  U vjl  1UU.  ttu  tile  Lllu  U1  lilU  1/1 U  V  loU  111 

the  hrst  sentence  of  section  403  -(d)-  to  a  eomma  and  inserting 
thereafter  the  words  “and  after  Juno  30y  1952,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  $200,000,0007” 

-(b)-  Change  section  404  -(e)-  to  read  as  fehewse 

-‘-(e)  -(4)-  the  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 

and  in  order  to  provide  proeurement-  aseietanee  without  cost 

4  a  fK a  I  hi  1 4 Ari  S44o  f- A4?  4  4-0 ~n q?tat*  at  ati (ot  in 4 a  a at> 4T*n  a4ci  tat*  4 n a 

tjtj  tnh  u  ill  l  ull  otTtrtTtToy  ii  ctiioiui  ?  trr  tvirttll  ill  ter  uuiltl  uktcs  1U1  Lilt? 

procurement  for  transfer  ofj  equipment  materials,  or  sciwiecs 
toe  (A)-  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I?  hi  .  14-4. 
or  4M  of  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  1951-,-  or  -(E)-  a  nation 

in  a 

and  regional  arrangement,  or  -(C)-  any  h 
organization  or  headquarters  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
--  seeh  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
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Aety  or  -fUf  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a 
defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  -{Rf 
abovcy  hnt  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  participate  in 
the  defense  of  the  area  of  -w-hieh  it  is  a  party  is  important  to 
the  seourit}T  of  the  United  States--:  Provided,  dhaty  prior  to 
the  transfer  of  any  equipmenty  materials,  or  soirees  to  a 
nation  imder  this  clause  (I))-,-  it  shall  provide  the  United 
States  with  assurance  that  sneh  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain 
its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self  defense,  or  to  permit 
it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  whieh  it  is  a 
party  or  in  United  fattens  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures-, ■  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  aet  of 
aggression  against  any  other  stater  Provided  further,  -Thaty 
in  the  ease  of  any  such  transfer,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Committee  on  -Foreign  -Relations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  -House  of  Representatives. 

--f2f  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred 
from  the  stocks  efy  or  services  are  rendered  byy  any  ageneyy 
to  any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in 
paragraph  -fbf  abovoy  such  nation  or  international  organ¬ 
ization  shall  hrst  make  available  the  fair  value,  as 
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fey  tfee  President;  ef  such 
fee-fere  delively  op  -when  tfee 
lu  the  best  interests  el  tfee  United 


q  er 

determines  it  te  fee 

TTTlf  nm  Ol  V  1tt  A  T-rci 

tj  \\  1  tiilll  niTTt  y  Urt  V  n 


thereafter?  The  fair  value  far  the  purpose  ef  this 
shall  ftet  fee  less  fer  the  varieus  categories  ef  equipment 
er  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  iu  subsection  -(e)- 
ef  scctien  403s  Provided,  That  with  respect  te  excess  equip 
ment  tlic  vftliiP1  may  net  fee  determined 

1a  I  r\  o  n  f  1~>  Q  ~n  f  n  V  O  1 13.  c<  tv  Afnfi  r\  A  f  -it  vn  A»vn  r^  n  1  a|-  t  n  n  t 

T!7v^  TvuO  til  till  TTlU  Titlttu  v.  till  L  vl  111  J^/cll  cl^l  tljyll  JL  t7T  LI  1  il  t 

sufeseetien  plus  -(a)-  40  per  centum  ef  the  original  grass 
east  ef  suefe  equipment  er  materials ;  -ffe-f  the  scrap  value ;  er 

gr eater?  Before  a  eentraet  is  entered  into-,  er  rehafeilltatien 
work  is  undertaken,  suefe  nation  sfeall  (A )  provide  the 
United  States  with-  a  dependable  undertaking  te  pay  the  full 
amount  ef  suefe  contract  er  the  east  ef  suefe  rehabilitation 

txtT->  1  r«l~>  1 1  o  r<  of  ~i  -!»/->  -f1->  /v  T^it  i  4/r/|  ftf  otoc1  O  (T<n  1 1 1  S'fi  O  IT  TT  1  Ar<  c<  ^ iliA 

lllv.  ll  > '  111  LI  00  HI  L  lilt"  U  111  L  v  1 1  fj  l  tltv  o  1 1 w lllilo L  cl  11  V  U/feu  U 1 1  lilt, 

contract;  er  refeafeifetatieft  work;  and  -(B)-  sfeall  make  funds 
in  suefe  amounts  and  at  suefe  times  as  may  fee 
te  meet  the  payments  required  fey  the  eentraet 
er  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  ef  the  time  suefe  pay- 
are  due;  in  addition  te  tfee  estimated  amount  ef  any 
and  easts  tfeat  may  accrue  from  tfee  cancellation  ef 
suefe  contract  er  rehabilitation  verfe  Provided,-  -That  tfee 
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less  the  amounts  whieh  have  been  paid  the  United 
by  sueb  nations,  shah  at  ne  time 

SeOt  Or  The  Aet  fer  International 
amended  as  follows-: 

-(a)-  Add:  the  following  promise  at  die  end  el 
404  -(b)-  as  amended :  “ Provided  further,  That  fer  ike  fiscal 
year  4903-  net  te  exceed  $17,0007000  is  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  te  the  President  fer  use  in  making  contributiens 
under  this  subsection.” 

-(b)-  Change  subsection  443  -(ft)-  thereof  te  read  as 
fellows: 

—The  President  shah  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  ef  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  fer  Technical 
Cooperation,  who,  under  the  direction  ef  the  President  or 
sneh  ether  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  te  section 
44-2  hereof  te  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  title,  shah  he  responsible  fer  planning?  implementing, 
and  managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.—  Se 
shah  he  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without 
regard  te  the  Classification  Act  ef  -4919  but  net  in  excess  ef 
$46,000  per  annum.  The  President  may  alse  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  ad-vice  and  consent  ef  the  Senate,  a 
Administrator  fer  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,-  and  shah 
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1  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  during 

2  the  absence  or  disability  el  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event 

3  el  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The  Deputy 

4  Administrator  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 

5  the  -President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Aet  of 

6  4-949  but  not  m  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 

7  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “ Mutual  Security  Act  of 

8  1952”. 

9  Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 

l 

10  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)"  after  the  section  number  and 

11  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

12  “(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in 

13  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  uni- 

14  fication  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of 

15  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of 

16  building  strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace 

17  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide  further 

18  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  es- 

19  ' sential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  support 

20  concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  military  integra- 

21  tion,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe.  Appropriations 

22  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  mili- 

23  tary  assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  defense  support 

24  and  economic  assistance,  of  this  Act  may  be  used,  pursuant 

25  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
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1  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  the  Economic 

2  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501- 

3  1522),  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including,  in  the 

4  case  of  amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  101  (a) 

5  (2),  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  following  organiza- 

6  tions:  (A)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (B) 

7  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (C)  the  organiza- 

8  tion  which  may  evolve  from  current  international  discussions 

9  concerning  a  European  defense  community 

10  Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 

11  amended  as  follows: 

12  (a)  In  paragraph  101  (a)  (1),  insert  “,  for  Spain,” 

13  after  “  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty” . 

14  (b)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  add  the 

15  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

16  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 

17  exceed  $3,316,000,000,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  pro- 

18  visions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 

19  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for 

20  assistance  under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  balances  of 

21  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  para- 

22  graph  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently 

23  released  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  avail- 
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1  able  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes  through  June 

2  30, 1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 

3  authorized 

3  (c)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  101  (a)  (2)  add  the 

5  following  new  sentence:  “ There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
^  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
3  exceed  $1,637 ,300,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 
8  visions  of  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  balances  of  appro- 
0  priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  unob- 

30  ligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from 

31  obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obli- 

32  gation  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 

33  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
13  authorized 

15  (d)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

30  “(c)  Al°l  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  made 

13  ,  available  under  authority  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
33  tfhis  section  shall  be  used  for  economic,  technical,  and  military 
30  assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 

20  Act.  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  available 

21  for  assistance  to  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Act 

22  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty-second  Con- 

23  gress),  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  until  June 


23  30,1953 ” 
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Sec.  4.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $606,- 
370,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
section;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  unobligated  as  of 
June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized .” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  203,  which  relates  to  economic 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized,  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
,to  exceed  $55,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  unobli¬ 
gated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from 
obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  continued,  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  author¬ 
ized.” 
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( c )  After  section  205  add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by 
section  203,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $65,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine 
refugees,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953;  and  not  to  exceed 
$76,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Provided,  That  amounts  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  section  which  the  President  finds 
cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  sections  204  and  205  may  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  section 
203.” 

Sec.  5.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$611,230,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  section;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  unobligated  as  of 
June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are 
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hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. ” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  subsection  302  (a)  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  “ There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$ 408,000,000 ,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  subsection;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  unobligated 
as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obliga¬ 
tion,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
obligation  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized .” 

(c)  Add  the  following  sentence  to  subsection  302  (b) : 
“Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  until  expended .” 

l 

(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  303  ( a)  after  the 
words  “to  be  appropriated  to  the  President”  insert  the  words 
“for  the  fiscal  year  1953” . 

(e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  303  (a)  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  words  “1952”  the  words  “1953”. 

(f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
303  (a)  add  the  following:  “In  addition,  the  United  States 
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j Department  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
at  the  time  when  that  Agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a 
value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Department  of 
the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief 
in  Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and  services 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
credited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  303  (b)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  (1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  center  heading 
“ AND  NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES 
OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE”,  (2)  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  “Republics”  in  section  402  the  words  “and  non¬ 
self-governing  territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere” ,  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  author- 
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1  ized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 

2  propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 

3  exceed  $ 62,400,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 

4  of  section  401  and  not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  carry  out 

5  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402.  In  addition, 

6  balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
1  each  such  section  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subse- 

8  quently  released  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  con- 

9  tinned  available  for  obligation  for-  their  original  purposes 

10  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 

11  applicable  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section.” 

12  Sec.  7.  Title  V  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 

13  amended  as  follows: 

14  (a)  Section  522  is  hereby  repealed. 

15  (b)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  501, 

16  insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
11  “and  the  supervision,  coordination,  and  evaluation  of  all 

18  reports  prepared  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

19  ment  in  the  course  of  their  operations  under  this  Act,  in  order 

20  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  to  insure  a  reduction  of 

21  reporting  requirements  to  the  minimum  essential  for  effective 

22  operation” . 

23  (c)  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  504,  (1)  strike  out 

24  “transferred  to  or  employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency” 

25  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “employed  in  the  United  States 
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1  on  'programs  authorized  hy  this  Act ”  and  (2)  amend  the 

2  second  sentence  of  such  subsection  to  read  as  follows:  “Such 

3  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to 

4  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 

5  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act 
^  of  1949,  as  amended 

1  (d)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  of 

3  section  504,  add  the  following:  “ :  Provided  further,  That, 
9  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

10  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United 

11  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from  the 

12  administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act, 

13  employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to 
11  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to 

15  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  for 

16  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are 
1"  authorized  by  this  Act,  and.  the  military  personnel  assigned  to 

18  such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  10  per  centum 

19  less  than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  on  January  1, 

20  1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 

21  feme  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation, 

22  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel:  Provided 

23  further,  That  after  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduc- 
21  tion  to  be  effected  in  each  agency,  the  determination  as  to 
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which  individual  employees  shall  he  retained  shall  he  made  hy 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned”. 

(e)  Amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  506  to  read  as 
follows: 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  begin¬ 
ning  with  July  1,  1952,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  fur¬ 
nish  military  assistance  out  of  the  materials  of  war  whose 
production  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  authorized 
for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  Department  of  Defense:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  military  items  under  this  subsection  in  excess  of 
$1,000 .000.000  in  value.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  (1)  ‘ value  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
section  403  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the  term  ‘materials  of  war 
means  those  goods,  commonly  known  as  military  end  items, 
which  are  required  for  the  performance  of  their  missions  by 
armed  forces  of  a  nation,  including  weapons,  military  vehi¬ 
cles,  ships  of  war  under  fifteen  hundred  tons,  aircraft,  mili¬ 
tary  communications  equipment,  ammunition,  maintenance 
parts  and  spares,  and  military  hardware.” 

(f)  Add  at  the  end  of  section  506  the  following  new 
subsection: 

“(d)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  military  assistance 
under  the  amendments  made  by  sections  3  (b),  4  (a),  5  (.a), 
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and  6  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  not  less  than 
$ 1,000,000,000  shall  he  expended  for  procurement  of  mili¬ 
tary  end  items  from  sources  outside  the  United  States.” 

(y)  Section  511  is  amended  by  addiny  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(c)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
most  effectively  the  resources  of  the  United  States  made  avail¬ 
able  by  this  Act  to  stimulate  and  accelerate  positive  accom¬ 
plishments  toward  mutual  security,  shall  take  whatever  steps 
he  may  find  suitable  or  appropriate  to  assure  effective  use 
by  recipient  countries  of  their  resources,  including  fiscal  and 
budgetary,  for  mutual  security.  In  granting  assistance  under 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall  take  into  account  the  progress 
made  by  such  countries  in  the  use  of  such  resources  for 
mutual  security.” 

(h )  In  section  513,  amend  the  heading  to  read  “ Special 
Use  of  Funds”,  insert  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  513F,  and  add 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Not  more  than  ■$ 100,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  of  which 
not  more  than  $ 20,000,000  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
country,  mail  be  supplied  without  regard  to  any  conditions 
as  to  eligibility  contained  in  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  when  the  President 
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determines  that  supplying  such  funds  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall  notify 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  upon  making  any  such  determination. ” 

(i)  Amend  section  514  to  read  as  follows: 

“Strategic  Materials 

“Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United 
States  resources  and,  to  assure  the  production  of  adequate 
supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the  collective  defense 
of  the  free  world,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  author¬ 
ized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and 
stimulating  increased  production  of,  materials  in  which 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  among 
nations  receiving  United  States  assistance.” 

(j)  Amend  section  516  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec. 
516."  and  by  adding  at  the  end,  of  such  section  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of 
submction  (a)  of  this  section,  under  the  coordination  of 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security — 

“( 1)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency,  cooperating 
with  private  business  groups  and  governmental  agencies 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  shcdl  encourage  a  greater 
participation  by  private  capital  in  the  guaranty  pro- 
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gram  and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facilitate  such 
participation,  including  programs  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  for  International  Development. 
The  Agency  shall  also,  in  cooperation  with  such  groups 
and  agencies  (including  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development) ,  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  the  legal  and  other  impediments,  foreign  and 
local,  to  private  investment  abroad,  and  the  methods 
and  means  whereby  those  impediments  can  be  re¬ 
moved  or  decreased  and  shall  make  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

“(2)  The  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
private  investment  abroad,  and  taking  into  account  the 
study  and  recommendations  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  ne¬ 
gotiating  commercial  and  tax  treaties,  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments  ivhere  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which  shall 
include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow 
of  private  investment  to  countries  participating  in  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act. 

“(3)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration, 
taking  into  account  the  study  and  recommendations  de¬ 
scribed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  en¬ 
courage  and  facilitate  a  greater  participation  by  private 
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industrial  groups  or  agencies  in  private  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Administration,  and  shall,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  find  and  draw  the  attention  of  private 
enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

“(c)  The  reports  required  by  section  518  of  this 
Act  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  section.” 

(k)  Section  519  (a)  is  amended  by  adding  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  phrase  “may  be  advanced”  the  words  “out 
of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act” . 

(l)  Add  the  following  new  sections: 

“Exemption  From  Contract  and  Accounting  Laws 

“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1517),  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

“Employment  of  Betired  Officers  of 
Armed  Forces 

“Sec.  533.  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894,  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  any  retired  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned,  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act, 
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and  receive  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  30, 1932  (5  TJ .  S.  C.  59a) . 

“Movement  of  Migrants 
“Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement 
of  migrants  from  European  countries  having  surplus  popu¬ 
lation,  there  is  herehg  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
President  $10,000,000  for  use  in  making  contributions  for 
the  calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe 
established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5,  1951: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  under  this  section  mag  be  used  to  pay  the  salary 
(or  expenses)  of  the  Director  General  of  the  said  Commit¬ 
tee,  if  such  Director  General  was  at  any  time  employed  by 
the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency  or  the 
International  Refugee  Organization. 

“ International  Finance  Corporation 
“Sec.  535.  In  order  to  increase  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise  and  investment  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  areas  in  which  assistance  is  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
to  mobilize  local  capital  for  such  development  and  invest¬ 
ment,  such  amount  as  may  be  required,  but  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assistance  to 
further  military  production,  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  utilized  far 
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1  the  purpose  of  subscribing  to  the  capital  of  the  International 

2  Finance  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank 

3  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

4  “ Ocean  Freight  Charges  on  Belief  Packages 

5  “Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight 

6  charges  on  shipments  of  relief  supplies  and  packages  under 

7  subsection  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 

8  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be  con- 

9  tinned  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any 

10  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President 

11  may  designate:  Provided,  That,  not  to  exceed  $ 2,800,000 

12  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 

13  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 

14  subsection  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 

15  1948,  as  amended. 

16  “Investment  and  Informational  Media  Guaranties 

17  “Sec.  537.  The  authority  to  make  investment  and  infor¬ 
ms  motional  media  guaranties  under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the 

19  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be 

20  fully  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952, 

21  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Act,  by  any  department 

22  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may 

23  designate 

Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
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1  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended  as 

2  follows: 

3  ( a)  Change  the  'period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in 

4  the  first  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  to  a  comma  and  insert 

5  thereafter  the  words  “and  after  June  30,  1952,  hy  an  addi- 

6  tional  $ 200,000,000 

7  (h)  Change  section  408  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

8  “(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 

9  interest  of  achieving  standardization  of  military  equipment 

10  and  in  order  to  provide  procurement  assistance  without  cost 

11  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for  the 

12  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or  services 

13  to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  III, 

14  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  or  (B)  a  nation 

15  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense 

16  and  regional  arrangement,  or  (C )  any  international  military 

17  organization  or  headquarters  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

18  President,  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 

19  Act,  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective 

20  defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  (B ) 

21  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  participate  in 

22  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to 

23  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That,  prior  to 

24  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a 
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nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide  the  United 
States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  are  required  for  and  will  he  used  solely  to  maintain 
its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit 
it.  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  other  state:  Provided  further,  That, 
in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred 
from  the  stocks  of,  or  services  are  rendered  by,  any  agency, 
to  any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organ¬ 
ization  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined 
by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services 
before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days 
thereafter.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  categories  of  equipment 
or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c) 
of  section  403:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equip- 
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1  merit  or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  he  determined 

2  to  he  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that 

3  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross 

4  cost  of  such  equipment  or  materials;  (h)  the  scrap  value;  or 

5  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 

6  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 

7  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide  the 

8  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full 

9  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
19  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the 

11  contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B )  shall  make  funds 

12  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 

12  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract 

14  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  pay- 

15  ments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any 

i 

16  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of 

17  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the 

18  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection, 

19  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  the  United  States 

20  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $ 700,000,000 .” 

21  ,  Sec.  9.  (a)  The  second  proviso  in  section  115  (b)  (6) 

22  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 

23  amended  (1)  by  inserting  “from”  after  “That”  and  (2)  by 

24  striking  out  after  “(Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress )” 

25  the  words  “shall  be  used”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
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following:  “there  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Government  whatever  sums  are  necessary  to  meet 
United  States  expenditures  for  materials  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies 
in  its  own  resources:  Provided  further,  That  any  deposit 
balance  remaining  in  such  account  shall  be  used” . 

(b)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  Administrator  shall 
exercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by  this  paragraph  to  make 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds  deposited  in  the 
special  accounts  of  ‘ participating  countries’  ( as  defined  in 
section  103  (a)  hereof)  and  any  other  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  equivalent  of  not  less 
than  $100,000,000  in  such  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively 
in  programs  furthering  the  objectives  of  section  516  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  amount  to  be  devoted 
from  each  such  special  account  for  such  use  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  country  or  countries  con¬ 
cerned:  Provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
special  account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans  all  funds 
received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  shall  be  redeposited  in 
such  special  account 
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Sec.  10.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  following  proviso  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  404  (b)  as  amended:  “ :  Provided  further, 
That  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $17 ,000,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in 
making  contributions  under  this  subsection” . 

(b)  Change  subsection  413  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  for 
Technical  Cooperation,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning,  implementing,  and  managing  the  programs 

authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a 

% 

rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per 
annum.  The  President  may  also  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and 
shall  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator 
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or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum.” 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  to  enable  him  to 
make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  International  Chil¬ 
dren  s  Emergency  Fund,  this  authority  to  become  imme¬ 
diately  available  and  to  extend  through  December  31,  1953: 
Provided,  That  the  contributions  shall  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  assurance  that  they  will  not  exceed  33 ^ 
per  centum  of  contributions  from  all  governments,  including 
contributions  made  by  governments  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
located  within  territories  under  their  control:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  none  of  the  funds  authorized  shall  be  used  in 
duplication  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUI 


OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
{For  DepartmeiH  Staff  Only) 


Issued  May  lYt  1952 

For  actions  of  i  lay  fef  1952 

o 2nd- 2^a ,  Ho.  gl 
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'Farm  c  redit ..............  .13  Prices,  farm.. . /  Water  utilization . 10 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  Kem  criticized  Secy*  Brannan  and  safd  he  should  resign*  Senate 
(debated  immigration  bill.  Senate  concurred  in  Houst/  amendment  to  Smokey  Bear  bill, 
Ready  for  President.  House  debated  Puerto  Rican  cemstitution*  Senate  committee 
voted  to  report  foreign  aid  bill.  \  7 

TP 


1.  II  !K  I  ORATION*  Continued  debate  on  S.  25|; 
g rati on,  naturalization,  and  national  ii 


r,  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  imni- 
(pp.  5171-93). 


2.  GRAIN  STORAGE.  Sen.  Kem  discussed  g»a in- storage  irregularities,  claimed  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannan  '‘has  sought  to  conceal* •  .unsavory  conditions  existing  in  his  Depart* 
nent,"  and  said  the  Secretary  should  resign  (p^  5l7l)  • 


3.  FORESTRY.  Concurred  in  the  Hou/6e  amendment  to  S.\?322,  prohibit  irg  the  unauthor¬ 

ized  use  of  the  character  "Smokey  Bear"  (which  isNised  to  foster  forest-fire 
prevent  ion)  (p.  5199)*  The  .amendment  provides  that ,>  before  regulations  are 
issued  under  the  bill,  the6 7  Depart  me  nt  must  consult  the  Association  of  State 
Foresters  and.  the  Advertising  Council.  This  bill'  will  *,now  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

4.  PARK  PRICES  AND  SUPPLIES.  A  handbook,  prepared  by  the  Department  to  ansv/er  ques¬ 

tions  regarding  parity  prices,  was  ordered  printed  as  S.  Doc,  129*  A  report  by 
Dr.  Wilcox,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  on  reserve  levels  for  storable  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  was  ordered  printed  as  S*  Doc.  130.  (p.  5167.) 


5.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  voted  to  report  on  May  15  S.  3086,  to 
extend  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  (p*  D446). 


6.  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION.  The  Banking  and  t  Currency  Committee  adopted  numerous  amend¬ 

ments  to  S.  2594,  to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act,  and  is  exoected\to  vote 
on  a  final  draft  of  the  bill  May  21.  One  of  the  amendments  agreed  to,  bXsen. 
CapoRart,  would  end  the  Act  on  Mar.  1,  1953,  except  for  allocations  and  re) 
controls,  v-hich  would  end  June  30,  1953*  (p.  D446.) 


1-AH*  The, Foreign  Relations  Committee  ordered  reported  th$  protocol  prolongij 
1  year  the  international  agreement  regarding  regulation  of  the  productioj 
ana  marketing  of  sugar,  signed  at  London  in  1937  (p»  F446). 


8>. -DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  •  Sen,  Wiley  inserted  a  Fairyland  Cooperative  Assooiation>6tate-* 
malt  favoring  irapo rt  -  co  nt  r ol .  c  o  nti nua ti o n ,  a  foot-and-mouth  disease  laboratory, 
the  5t.  Lawrence  waterway,  and  continuation  of  the  prohibit  ion.  ageing,  use  of 
oleomargarine  by  the  Ha vy  (p*  51&S)* 


\ 


HOUSE 


Q. TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS. 


Debated  approval  of  Puerto-  Rican  Constitution  and 
deferred  until  Thursday  the  vote  on  the  rule’  making-  in-  order  the  consideration  of 
H.  J.  Res.  430,  aprbroving-  the  Constitution  (pp.  5202"13-)' 

Interior  and- Insu\ar  Affairs- Committee  ordered  -reported  (but  did  not  actually 
-report)  K.  J.  Res.  42iv  amended,- to  continue  authority*  for  the  rust  Territory  of 
of  the  Pacific  Islands- \p-» • -D44S)  ».  • 

10* -WATER  UTILISATION.  Passed  without- amendment  S.  2521  the- reenactment  of  section  6 
•  ■  of- the- Flood  Control  Aet,  ■  1944,  •  authorizing  the  sale- of- surplus  waters  under  th 
-••control  of  the  Secretary  of  the- Army  for  domestic  and* -industrial  uses.  This 
section  had  been  inadvertently  repealed  by  Public  Law  247, -  8 2nd  Cong.  The  bill 
was  reported  earlier  in  the  day  (H.  Rept,  19220  (p.  5201.)-  This 7 bill  will  now 
be  sent  to  the  President.  \ 


11.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY,  Rep.  Holifield  discussed'  the  problem  of  government  surplus 
uroperty  disposal  and  the  need  for  aVb otter  system  than  has  -oroviously  existed 

.  '(pp.  5217-21).  V 

BILLS 


12*  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS.  '  H.  R».733^»  by  Rep.  .Bender,  to  prescribe  policy  and  pro* 
codure  in  connection  with  construction  contracts  made  by  executive  agencies;  to 
Judicia-iy  Committee  (u.  5222] 


/_ 


13.  BUDGETING;  FARM  CREDIT.  ,H.  R.  7S37,  by  Ren.  Cooley,  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit  Ac* 
of  1937  to  provide  that  pertain  corporations  under\the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  cease  to  bo  subject  to. the  budget  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act;  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.  5222). 


14.  COirSTHUCTIOH  OOIPBAOTS,  H.  H.  7341,  by  Fiep.  Havenncr,  aA 
Jonas,  to  prescribe  policy  and  procedure  in  connection 
tracts  made  by  executive  agencies;  to  Judiciary- Committee 


15  « 


H. ,R.  7343,  by  Rep. 
construction  con* 
).'5222). 


/ 


PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  7344,  by  Rep.  Miller,  Calif., to  authorize,  under  regulations  of 
the  Civil  Sendee  -Commission,  -the  withholding,  upon  request,  from  compensation 
of  Federal  employees  amounts  for  the  payment  of  certain  life  ano^hospitalization 
insurance;  to  Post  Gffio*  and  Civil  Service  Committee  (P.  5222). 

,  H,  R.  7345,  by  Rep.  Murray,  to  provide  for  right  of  appeal  to  tfoe  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  in  the  case  of  persons  separated  from  the  classified  civil  serv- 
icehfor  any  cruse  other  than  reduction  in  force;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv*. 
iCe  Committee  (p.  5222). 

/  , 

/  ITEMS  .IN  APPENDIX  • 

l6*  GOVERNMENT  "VEHICLES.  Rep.  Holifield  inserted  his  statement  on  motor  pools  and 
systems  explaining  the  purpose  and  advantages  of  H,  R.  4924,  which  authorize 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  Reported  deficiency  appropriation  bill.  _  House  passed 
lease-purchase  agreements  bill  gnd  legislative  appropriation  bill.  Senate  dfebated 
immigration  bill.  Senate  committees  reported  foreign-aid  bill  and  bill  to  reduce 
coconut-oil  tariff  for  Pacific  Territory.  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  foreign- 
aid  bill.  Rep.  Poage  introduced  bi\L  to  aid  Sto/es  in  soil  conservation. 


1 .  URGENT  DDF I C IE1TCY  APPROPRI  ATI  ON  BJLi ,  1952. 
eel  this  bill,  H.  R.  7860  (H.  Rent.  1929)(; 
for  this  Department,  which  are  explained  in 
committee  report: 


The  Appropriations  Committee  report* 
>332)  •  The  bill  includes  two  items 
ie  following-excerots  from  the 


oot'-and-mouth  Disea.se  Laboratory,  DAI:  "An  appropriation  of  310,000,000  is 
included 'in  the  bill  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  a/ laboratory  for  research  on  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  436,  oOth  Congress,  The sev funds  are  made  available 
on  the  condition  that  the  laboratory  be  located  on  an  island  which  will  be 
'entirely  unde?  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States  by  navigable  waters,  as  provided  by  the  erabling 
legislation. 

"The  nittee  desires  to  point  out  that  the  departmental  officials  ca.nnbt 
be  too  st]  ly  admonished  to  take  every  possible  precaution  t\ -prevent  the 
Spread  oj/  disease  from.  the.  laboratory. 

Budget  estimate,  which  was  received,  earlier  in  the  day  \*  H.  Doc. 

460  -  was  for  $15,000,000.  p.  5377*) 


_ Rehab ilitati o.n,  SCS  and  PHA:  "The  language- pip  visions  recommenced  extend 

six  months  availability  of  funds  provided  for  clearing  lands  and  stream 
''channels  in  the  area  affected  by  the  Ilissouri-Kansas  floods  last  year.  Due  to 
adverse  weather,  conditions,  the  work  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  expec 
and  a  number  of  projects  now  underway  cannot  be  completed  until  the  end  of 


2* 


sal.endar  year. 


BUILDINGS.  Passed,  210-114,  with,  amendment  H.  .R,  4323,  to  authorize  GSA  to  enter 
into  lease-purchase  agreement  s’  'to  provide ‘for  the  lease  to  the  U.  S, 
property  and  structures .  for  terms  of  between  5  and  25  years  and  for  acquisition 
of  title  to  such  properties  and  structures  hy  the  U«  S.  at  or  "before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  lease  terms.  Prior  to  its  passage  the  "bill  was  recommitted,  259~75* * 
and  reported  hack  with  an  amendment  providing  for  the  submission  of  all  lease-, 
purchase  agreements  involving  more  tlian  $50,000  to  the  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  Committee  and  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee* 
(pp.  5342-4.) 


3.  LEGI  SLATIYE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1953#  Passed  with  smendme 

7313  (pp*  534^—70)*^ 


this  hill,  H.  R. 


4.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 

PC.  R.  7005.  to  extend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  (pp.  533S— 9 )  •  '  I 


5.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  The  Puhl 
to  provide  for  emergency 
(I-!/  Rent.  1930) (p.  5377). 


fl 


ithout  amendment  II.  R.  7817 
cessary  hy  recent  floods 


6.  PE  CL  A  .  AT  I  ON.  Received  from  the 

•  appropriations  for  construction 
project,  Alaska”;  to  Interior  and 


] 


nt  a  proposed  hill  “relating  to 
aiy  of  the  Interior  of  the  Eklutna 
Committee  (p*  5377)* 


7.  PRICE  CONTROL;  EXPENDITURES;  PERSONNEL 
control;  reduction  of  expenditures  f 
etc.;  and  liberalization  of  Pcdcral 


c  Ja.vits  spoke  in  favor  of  price 
il-cons ervation  payments,  price  support, 
laws  (pp.  537l“5)* 


g.  IMMIGRATION.  Continued,  debate 
ization  laws  (pp.  5293~305»  5 


ise  the  immigration  and  natural- 


9.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Armed  Services  Com  it  tec  reported  without  amendment  S.  3086, 


amending  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  ( S.Rcpt.  1575)  (p*  5278) . 

Sen.  Flanders  spoke  against  the  proposed  amendment  to  cut  $400  million  from 
the  mutual  security  hill  (p.  5294). 


10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  finance  Committee  reported  without  ancVlncnt  H.  E»  7188,  ex— 
emoting  coconut  oil/ produced  in  Pacific  Territory  from  an  additional  tariff 
.  ( S .  Hero t."  1578)  (/.  5278) 


11.  RUBBER.  The  Arp'bd  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.vfA  6787,  extend¬ 


ing  the  Rubber  Act  of  194g  (Public  Law"  469,  SOth  Cong.)  (S.  Ropt.,15Sl)  (p.5278). 


Comnunica- 


12.  NOMINATION./  Confirmed  Roscl  H.  Hyde  for  reappointment  to  the  Fodei 
tiohs  Commission  (pp.  5328-9). 

.The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordrored  favorably  reported  the  n\nina 


ition 

of  Hcn/y  H.  Fowler  to  be  Administrator  of  tile  Defense  Production  Administration 
h-  *53) . 


TELES.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Wisconsin  Canncrs  Association 
ging  CPS  to  suspend  all  price  controls  on  c.anned  vegetables  because  their 
)ly  condition  no  longer  warrants  it-(p.  529l)« 
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1  No.  1575 

THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 


May  15  (legislative  day  May  12),  1952.— Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  3086] 


The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  3086)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  on  April  30, 
1952,  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having  considered  the 
bill  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Senate  to  report  on  or  before 
May  15,  1952,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  received  testimony  in  executive 
session  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air). 

Throughout  these  hearings  emphasis  was  concentrated  upon  the 
military  aspects  of  the  program  contemplated  in  S.  3086  and  especially 
the  degree  to  which  the  military  aspects  of  the  program  mesh  with  the 
scope  and  progress  of  programs  looking  toward  the  build-up  of  our 
own  forces. 

While  recognizing  that  the  requirements  imposed  by  S.  3086  for 
military  assistance  will  have  a  genuinely  serious  impact  on  our 
national  economy  and  on  the  making  available  of  funds  for  our  own 
military  services,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  meeting  these 
requirements  will  materially  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  our  own 
national  security. 

In  effect,  therefore,  our  international  program  for  security  is  so 
integrated  with  our  national  program  for  security  that  the  amounts 
recommended  for  the  military  purposes  of  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1953 
will  provide  as  much  defense  for  the  United  States  as  if  these  amounts 
were  to  be  authorized  for  appropriation  directly  to  our  own  military 
services. 
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82d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 505 

S.  3086 

[Report  No.  1490] 

[Report  No.  1575] 

IN  THU  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  30, 1952 

Mr.  Connally,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  28,  1952,  reported  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 

May  5  (legislative  day,  May  1),  1952 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  instructions  to  report  to 
the  Senate  on  or  before  May  15, 1952 

May  15  (legislative  day,  May  12) ,  1952 
Reported  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  without  amendment 

A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1952”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 

6  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  after  the  section  number  and 

7  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

8  “(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in 

9  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  uni- 

10  fication  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of 

11  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of 
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building  strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace 
in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide  further 
encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  es¬ 
sential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
support  concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  mili¬ 
tary  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe.  Appro¬ 
priations  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  ( 1 ) ,  relating 
to  military  assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2) ,  relating  to  defense 
support  and  economic  assistance,  of  this  Act  may  be  used, 
pursuant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1501-1522),  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including, 
in  the  case  of  amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  101 
(a)  (2) ,  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  following  organ¬ 
izations:  (a)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (b) 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (c)  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  may  evolve  from  current  international  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)  (1),  which  relates 
to  military  assistance  for  Europe,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
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priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $3,620,317,000,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)  (2),  which  relates 
to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for  Europe,  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $1,588,922,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  At  the  end  of  section  101,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(c)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made 
available  for  assistance  to  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by 
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1  the  Act  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty- 

2  second  Congress) ,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available 

3  until  June  30,  1953.” 

4  Sec.  4.  Title  II  (relating  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa) 

5  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

6  (a)  At  the  end  of  section  201,  which  relates  to  military 

7  assistance  for  the  Near  East  area,  add  the  following  new 

8  sentence :  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

9  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $529,- 

10  614,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 

11  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appro- 

12  priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  author- 

13  ized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 

14  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 

15  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

16  (b)  At  the  end  of  section  203,  which  relates  to  economic 
II  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  add 

18  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to 

19  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 

20  to  exceed  $48,038,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provi- 

21  sions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances 

22  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 

23  tion  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  orig- 

24  inal  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consoli- 

25  dated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 
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1  (c)  After  section  205  add  the  following  new  section: 

2  ‘'Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by 

3  section  203,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  not 

4  to  exceed  $56,772,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 

5  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine 

6  refugees,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953 ;  and  not  to  exceed 

7  $66,380,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 

8  of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel,  dur- 

9  ing  the  fiscal  year  1953 :  Provided ,  That  amounts  appro- 

10  priated  pursuant  to  this  section  which  the  President  finds  can  - 

11  not  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 

12  visions  of  sections  204  and  205  may  be  transferred  to  and 

13  merged  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  section  203.” 

14  Sec.  5.  Title  III  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of 

15  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

16  (a)  At  the  end  of  section  301,  which  relates  to  military 

17  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  add  the  following  new 

18  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

19  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 

20  $533,859,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 

21  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 

22  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 

23  hereby  authorized  to  he  continued  available  for  their  original 

24  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated 

25  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 
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(b)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (a),  which  relates  to 
economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953  not  to  exceed  $356,354,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  subsection ;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 
Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  used 
without  being  limited  by  section  503  of  this  Act,  the  section 
which  limits  economic  assistance  to  that  necessary  to  carry 
out  mutual  defense  programs.” 

(c)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (b),  concerning  Chinese 
and  Korean  students  in  the  United  States,  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  “Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  hereto¬ 
fore  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso 
shall  be  continued  available  until  expended.” 

(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  303  (a) ,  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  $45,000,000  for  Korean  relief,  after  the 
words  “to  be  appropriated  to  the  President”  insert  the  words 
“for  the  fiscal  year  1953”. 

(e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  strikeout 
“1952”  and  insert  “1953”. 


1  (f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  section  303 

2  (a)  insert  the  following:  “In  addition,  the  United  States 

3  Department  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail- 

4  able  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 

5  at  the  time  when  that  agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for 

6  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a 

7  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Department  of 

8  the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief 
0  in  Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should  be 

10  contributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 

11  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and 

12  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and 

13  services  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 

14  shall  be  credited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the 

15  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 

16  Agency.” 

17  (g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303  (b) ,  which  pro- 

18  vides  for  reduction  in  United  States  contributions  to  Korean 

19  relief  by  the  amounts  made  available  by  United  States 

20  agencies,  is  hereby  repealed. 

21  Sec.  6.  Title  IV  (relating  to  Latin  America)  of  the 

22  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  by  adding  the 

23  following  new  section : 

24  “Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  author- 

25  ized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
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1  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 

2  to  exceed  $54,501,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 

3  visions  of  section  401,  which  relates  to  military  assistance 

4  for  Latin  America,  and  not  to  exceed  $19,215,000  to  carry 

5  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402,  which  relates 

6  to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unex- 

7  pended  balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pur- 

8  suant  to  each  such  section  are  authorized  to  he  continued 

9  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 

10  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropriation 

11  authorized  by  this  section.” 

12  Sec.  7.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization)  of  the  Mutual 

13  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

14  (a)  Section  514,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  $55,000,- 

15  000  for  strategic  materials,  and  section  522,  which  requires 

16  that  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  aid  pursuant  to 

17  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  .  1948,  as  amended,  be  in 

18  the  form  of  loans,  are  hereby  repealed. 

19  (b)  In  section  519  (a) ,  which  permits  the  limited  use 

20  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  funds  for  the  Near  East, 

21  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  to  acquire  local  currency,  im- 

22  mediately  after  the  words  “may  he  advanced”,  insert  the 

23  words  “out  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  the 
21  Economic  Cooperation  Act”. 

(c)  After  section  531  add  the  following  new  sections: 


25 
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1  “Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Eco- 

2  nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 

3  1517) ,  which  concern  exemption  from  contract  and  account- 

4  ing  laws,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions 

5  authorized  by  this  Act. 

6  “Sec.  533.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of 

7  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain 

8  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer 

9  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  title  37  of  the  United 
49  States  Code  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this 

41  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951, 

42  but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be 
42  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5 
14  U.  S.  C.  59a) ,  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be 
45  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

49  “(b)  Officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 

47  and  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  are 
42  assigned  for  duty  under  this  Act  outside  the  continental 

19  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  receive  the  allowances  and 

20  benefits  provided  for  officers  in  the  Foreign  Service  Keserve 

21  or  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 

22  (22  U.  S.  C.  801-1204),  and  may  also  receive  salary 

23  differentials  as  provided  in  that  Act  computed  on  their  basic 

24  pay  under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 

25  (37  U.  S.  C.  231-320)  ;  and,  in  addition  to  any  quarters 
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furnished  them  by  the  Government,  such  officers  may  receive, 
during  the  period  of  their  assignment  for  duty  o.utside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  allowance  payable 
under  section  302  (f)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  252  (f)  ). 

“Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  move¬ 
ment  of  migrants  from  European  countries  having  surplus 
population,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  $8,734,000  for  use  in  making  contributions 
for  the  calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5, 
1951,  or  to  any  successor  organization. 

“Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  of  relief  supplies  and  packages  under  sec¬ 
tion  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)  ),  shall  he  continued  and 
may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may  desig¬ 
nate:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be 
applicable  to  relief  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief 
agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any  country  eligible  for 
economic  or  technical  assistance  under  this  Act:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,446,000  are  authorized 
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to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117 
(c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  make  informational  media 
guaranties  under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 

Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  continued 
and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President 
may  designate.” 

Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  IJ.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso-  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  403  (d),  which  authorizes  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  excess  equipment  to  for¬ 
eign  nations,  insert  a  comma  and  the  words  “and  after 
June  30,  1952,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000”. 

(b)  Change  section  408  (e),  concerning  reimbursable 
aid,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
interest  of  achieving  standardization  of  military  equipment 
and  in  order  to  provide  procurement  assistance  without  cost 
to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials  or  serv¬ 
ices  to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II, 
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1  in,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951;  (B)  a  na- 

2  tion  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective 

3  defense  and  regional  arrangement;  (C)  any  international 

4  military  organization  or  headquarters  if,  in  the  opinion 

5  of  the  President,  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of 

6  this  Act;  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  col- 

7  lective  defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause 

8  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  partici- 

9  pate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is 

10  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided , 

11  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or 

12  services  to  a  nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide 

13  the  United  States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  ma¬ 
ll  terials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely 

15  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense, 

16  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of 

17  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security 

18  arrangements  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake 

19  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state:  Provided 

20  further,  That,  in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  Presi- 

21  dent  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 

22  tions  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 

23  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  the 

24  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 

25  sentatives. 
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1  “(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred 

2  from  the  stocks  of,  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  agency, 

3  to  any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in 

4  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organi- 

5  zation  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  deter- 

6  mined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or 

7  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 

8  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within 

9  sixty  days  thereafter.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this 

10  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  categories  of 

11  equipment  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsec- 

12  tion  (c)  of  section  403:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to 

13  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be 

14  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph 

15  1  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original 

16  gross  cost  of  such  equipment  or  materials;-  (b)  the  scrap 

17  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever 

18  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabili- 

19  tation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide 

20  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay 

21  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  re- 

22  habilitation  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against 

23  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B) 

24  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 

25  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required 
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by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the 
cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under 
this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  the 
United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
$700,000,000. 

“(3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  equipment,  materials,  and  commodities  made 
available  imder  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  404  (b) ,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  contributions  of  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for 
1952  to  international  organizations  for  technical  cooperation 
programs,  add  the  following  proviso:  “Provided  further, 
That  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $14,848,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in 
making  contributions  under  this  subsection.” 

(b)  Change  section  413  (a)  thereof,  which  concerns 
the  appointment  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  at  a  salary  of  $15,000,  to  read 
as  follows: 

“  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  for  Technical 
Cooperation,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or 
such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section 
412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing, 
and  managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of 
$16,000  per  annum.  The  President  may  also  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and  shall 
be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 

Sec.  10.  Section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.  S.  C.  1641),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
“acquired  as  a  result  of  such  surplus  property  disposals,” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “held  or  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  (or  deposited 
pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  115 
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(b)  (6)  and  115  (h)  of  tbe  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended) ,  and  not  required  by  law  or  agree¬ 
ment  with  such  government  to  be  expended  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose,”. 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $20,962,000  to  enable  him  to 
make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Eund  until  June  30,  1953,  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  support  inter¬ 
national  children’s  welfare  work. 
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aa  ounce  and,  if  so,  are  such  sales  still 
being  made? 

8.  tinder  what  conditions  sales  of  gold  are 
made  Toy  the  Treasury  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  what  agreements  or  understand¬ 
ings  existVelative  to  the  resale  of  such  gold 
stocks  andMhe  reporting  of  such  transac¬ 
tions  to  the 'Treasury?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
foreign  govermnent  to  purchase  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce  from\this  Government  and  have 
such  gold  stocks  raid  by  the  Treasury  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  and  then  have  them  to 
dispose  of  an  equivalent  or  lesser  amount  on 
the  free  market  at  the  prevailing  world  price? 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  this  in¬ 
formation  could  be  furnished  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

With  best  personal  regard\l  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  F.  Hnowland. 


REVISION  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO 

IMMIGRATION,  NATURALIZATION, 

AND  NATIONALITY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T? 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un-N 
finished  business,  Senate  bill  2550. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2550)  to  revise  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  immigration,  naturalization, 
and  nationality,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  and  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  telegram  from  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  signed  by  Y.  C.  Hong, 
grand  president  of  the  Chinese-Ameri- 
can  Citizens  Alliance.  The  telegram  is 
addressed  to  myself,  and  Leads,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

May  14,  1952. 

Hon.  Pat  McCarran, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Our  Chinese-American  Citizens  Alliance, 
the  only  nationally  organized  group  of 
American  citizens  of  Chinese  descent  in  this 
country,  heartily  supports  the  passage  of  S. 
2550  your  omnibus  immigration  and  natural¬ 
ization  bill.  We  believe  the  provisions 
therein  represent  both  careful  deliberation 
and  honest  effort  to  eliminate  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  from  our  immigration  and  nat¬ 
uralization  laws  and  prevent  unnecessary 
separation  of  families.  Letter  following. 

Y.  C.  Hong, 

Grand  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  : 
letter  under  date  of  May  13,  1952,  on  th 
letterhead  of  the  Chinese  American  Citi¬ 
zens  Alliance,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  letter  is  over  the  signature  of  Y.  C. 
Hong,  and  is  addressed  to  me.  reads 
as  follows : 

Chinese  American  Citizens  Alliance, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  tjfuy  13,  1952. 
Hon.  Patrick  McCarran, 

Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mv  Dear  Senator:  This  is  to  confirm  my 
telegram  of  even  date^S  copy  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached  hereto,  voicing  our  support  of  your 
omnibus  immigration  and  naturalization 
bill,  S.  2550.  We  appreciate  that  this  pror 
posed  legislation/is  the  result  of  an  inten¬ 
sive  investigation  and  study  of  our  entire 
immigration  and  naturalization  system  for 
almost  3  years  and  that  it  meets  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  tffie  greatest  number  of  our  people 
who  have  the  welfare  of  our  country  at 
heart. 

We /fire  happy  that  an  honest  effort  has 
been»‘made  not  only  to  eliminate  the  racial 
barriers  in  our  immigration  and  naturali- 
tion  laws  but  also  to  prevent  unnecessary, 


inhuman  separation  of  families.  It  takes  a 
statesman  with  your  foresight  and  patriotism 
to  champion  such  a  progressive  measure. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Y.  C.  Hong. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  read  to 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State,  as  it  appears  on  page  31  of 
Report  No.  1365  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec¬ 
ond  session,  which  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  House 
bill  5678.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Hon. 
Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  and  is  signed  by  Jack  K.  McFall, 
Assistant  Secretary,  for  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  now  read  the  letter: 

February  6,  1952. 

Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Celler:  Further  reference 
is  made  to  your  letter  of  October  18,  1951, 
the  receipt  of  which  was  acknowledged  on 
October  22,  1951,  regarding  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  State  on  H.  R.  5678 — 

jet  me  say  at  this  point,  parenthetic¬ 
ally,  that  House  bill  5678  is  the  House 
companion  measure  to  Senate  Bill 
2550— 

a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Walter, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  revise  the  laws,  relating 
to  immigration,  naturalization,  and  nation^ 
ality,  and  foiVither  purposes. 

The  bill  H.  R.5678  represents^  revision  of 
a  previous  bill,  H.  R.-2379,  which  was  also  in¬ 
troduced  by  Congressman  Walter,  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  revision  was  made  after 
public  hearings  were  held  by  a  Joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  Senate  bill  in  question 
was  S.  716,  introduced  byBenator  McCarran. 
It  has  also  been  revised  and.,  the  revision  has 
been  incorporated  in  a  new'bill,  S.  2055,  of 
which  H.  R.  5678'is  a  counterpart. 

The  Department  of  State  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  and  officers  of  the  Department  testified 
at  the  public  hearing  before  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  oiy'the  earlier  bills.  Some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  bf  this  Department  and  of  its  officers 
have  been  adopted  in  the  revised  billsAand 
in  other  instances  changes  have  been  made 
which  at  least  partly  conform  to  the  views  of 
this  Department. 

The  Department  considers  that  the  revised 
bill  is  in  many  respects  an  improvement  over 
the  existing  law.  It  endorses  the  idea  of  an 
omnibus  immigration  measure  which  will 
constitute  a  codification  of  all  existing  law 
on  the  subject.  The  bill  constitutes  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  better  relations  with  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  Department,  however, 
has  comments  and  suggestions  'which  it  is 
prepared,  and  requests  the  opportunity,  to 
present  to  your  committee  at  its  convenience. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  K.  McFall, 
Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 

All  of  that  goes  to  confirm  the  state¬ 
ment  I  made  m  my  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  namely,  that  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  were  heard  at 
our  hearings,  including  representatives 
of  the  Passport  Division  and  the  Visa  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  State.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  those  agencies  were 
heard,  and  their  views  were  taken  into 
consideration  and  were  molded  into  this 
bin. 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  tjde 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a  qyres- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  yield  for  ^ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  questiofi  is  this: 
Will  the  Senator  from  Nevad^c  explain  to 
the  Senate  the  differences  between  House 
bill  5678  and  Senate  bilh'2550,  because 
there  is  not  much  doubt,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  agree,  that 
there  are  differences''  between  the  two 
bills;  and  the  letten/written  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  St^te  McFall  applies  to 
House  bill  5678. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  tfie  request  that  I  explain 
the  differences,  I  shall  do  so: 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  my  bill,  S.  2550,  and 
H.  R.  5678,  as  it  passed  the  House,  in¬ 
volves  technical  changes  or  changes  for 
purpose  of  clarification,  and  do  not  in¬ 
volve  major  substantive  changes.  In  ad- 
ition  to  the  technical  and  inconsequen¬ 
tial  differences,  the  principal  differences 
between  the  provisions  of  the  two  bills 
relating  to  immigration  are  as  follows: 

First.  H.  R.  5678  omits  the  provision 
contained  in  section  101  (f)  of  S.  2550 
which  sets  forth  in  detail  who  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  person  of  good  moral 
character  within  the  meaning  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  naurali- 
zation  and  suspension  of  deportation 
cases. 

Second.  H.  R.  5678  modifies  in  some 
respects  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
grounds  for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  as 
they  appear  in  S.  2550. 

Third.  Another  point  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  H.  R.  5678  and  S.  2550  is  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
grounds  for  deportation.  The  House  bill 
contains  some  modification  of  several 
of  the  grounds  of  deportation  as  they 
appear  in  S.  2550.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  bills  in  this  regard  presents  any 
serious  question,  since  both  bills 
strengthen  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  deportable  classes  of  aliens. 

Fourth.  The  House  and  Senate  bills 
o  differ  somewhat  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  procedure  for  granting 
suspension  of  deportation.  While  the 
provisions  in  both  bills  are  designed  to 
correcuunany  of  the  abuses  which  have 
occurred  under  the  present  suspension- 
of -deportation  procedure  as  contained  in 
section  19  be)  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1917,  the  House  bill  would  relax  some¬ 
what  the  provisions  as  they  appear  in  S. 
2550.  Again,  however,  I  believe  that 
these  minor  differences  can  be  adjusted 
in  conference  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  a  procedure  xor  the  granting  of 
suspension  of  deportation  which  would 
correct  many  of  the  defects  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  suspension-of-deporta^ion  proced¬ 
ure. 

Fifth.  Another  point  of  div^gence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bills  is  that  the  Hquse  bill, 
as  amended  on  the  floor,  attempts  to 
give  statutory  recognition  to  the  Roard 
of  Immigration  Appeals.  My  bilKs. 
2550,  does  not  change  existing  law  in  thjs 
respect,  but  leaves  it  to  the  discretiof 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  cases  where" 
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a  right, of  appeal  is  provided  under  the 
bill  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  is  con¬ 
tinued. 

Sixth.  The  House  bill  makes  provision 
for  a  joint  congressional  committee,  to 
be  known  as  th\joint  Commitee  on  Im¬ 
migration  and  'Naturalization  Policy, 
whose  function  would  be  to  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  trie,  administration  of 
the  act  and  of  such  e 
without  the  United 
any  bearing  on  the 
naturalization  policy 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
rum  is  present. 


May  15 

A  quo- 


ditions  within  or 
s  as  might  have 
igration  and 
the  United 


States.  The  Senate  bill  makes  no  sim¬ 
ilar  provision,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  desirability  of  establishing  such  a 
joint  committee  can  be  satisfactorily 
resolved  in  conference. 

Most  of  the  differences  between 'those 
provisions  of  my  bill  and  the  House’  bill 
relating  to  naturalization  are  technical 
or  minor  in  nature.  The  chief  areas  01 
significant  difference  are  with  reference 
to  loss  of  nationality  caused  by  residence 
abroad  by  naturalized  citizens,  and  the 
procedure  for  regaining  nationality  by 
persons  who  have  lost  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the 
outset,  most  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bill  are 
technical,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  cor¬ 
recting  drafting  errors  or  for  purposes 
of  clarification.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  few  minor  points  of  divergence  with 
respect  to  the  substantive  provisions 
present  any  serious  problem.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  any  points  of  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  policy  questions  can  be 
satisfactorily  ironed  out  in  conference 
and  that  the  Congress  will  ultimately  be 
presented  with  a  bill  which  will  provide 
this  country  a  sound  immigration  and 
nationality  system. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  for  so  clearly  pointing  out  at 
least  some  of  the  very  substantial  differ¬ 
ences  which  exist  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill.  They  are  not  minor 
differences.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who 
oppose  the  McCarran  bill — which  is  the 
only  measure  now  before  the  Senate — the 
differences  from  the  Walter  bill  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  are  vital  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  I  believe  that  the  statement 
just  read  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  an  illuminating  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  great  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bills.  These  differences 
make  the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Mr.  Jack  K.  McFall,  just 
read,  of  rather  questionable  significance 
in  regard  to  S.  2550.  Of  course,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
his  reading  of  this  memorandum  and 
statement.  I  repeat,  itfis  a  very  illumi¬ 
nating  document. 

I  want  to  make, clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  and  my  associates  see  grave  de¬ 
fects  in  the  Walter  bill.  It  is  not  a 
sound  measure  in  its  present  form.  But 
there  are  vital  differences  and  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Walter  bill  over  the 
McCarrajr  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

/ 


and  the  following  Senators  answered 
their  names: 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

McMahon 

Butler.  Md. 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Connally 

Holland 

Neely 

Dirksen 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pastore 

Douglas 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Ferguson 

Lehman 

Seaton 

Flanders 

Long 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Frear 

Martin 

Stennis 

George 

Maybank 

Taft 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Welker 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Hendrickson 

McFarland 

Williams 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ■ 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clements],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 

nderwood]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
illand  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hunt],  the’  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senators 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir-f 
ginia  I  Mr,  Kilgore],  the  Senator  froflf 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  offlcialbusiness. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Thye],  are* 1'- absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  UtaftJMr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ecton], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Ml.  Tobey]  are  absent  on 
official  businj 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster],  the  Senators  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehar?  and  Mr.  Jenner],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff],' 
arq  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo-  f 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di¬ 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab¬ 
sent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr. 
Bricker,  Mr.  Butler  of  Nebraska,  Mr, 
Cain,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr.  Dwor- 
shak,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Fulbright,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Kem,  Mr.  Knowland,  Mr. 
Lodge,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McKellar, 
Mr.  Millikin,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Nixon, 
Mr.  O’Conor,  Mr.  O’Mahoney,  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  Mr.  Schoeppel,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Young  en¬ 
tered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  very  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  mutual  security  bill,  on  which  I 
shall  be  unable  to  vote  because  I  expect 
to  be  absent. 

First,  I  wish  to  register  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  further  cut  of 
$400,000,000,  which  I  presume  will  be 
attempted  by  way  of  an  amendment 
offered  from  the  floor.  This  is  the  wrong 
place  to  cut  out  $400,000,000.  The  bill 
gives  us  the  cheapest  production  of  arms 
and  armament  we  can  get.  I  was  as¬ 
sured  during  the  hearing  by  Secretary 
Lovett  that,  practically  speaking,  all 
the  economic  aid  went  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  arms  and  armament  abroad, 
where  they  can  be  produced  more  cheap¬ 
ly  than  here.  It  is  not  an  economy  meas¬ 
ure  to  cut  off  this  $400,000,000. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  an  amendment 
which  may  be  offered  from  the  floor  re¬ 
lating  to  the  disposition  of  jet  planes  so 
that  more  of  them  may  go  to  Korea. 
That  I  conceive  to  be  a  worthy  objective, 
but  in  my  opinion,  sought  to  be  attained, 
by  the  wrong  means.  The  right  means 
is  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be¬ 
fore  us  to  report  on  the  degree  of  unifi¬ 
cation  which  has  really  been  arrived  at, 
and  upon  the  assignment  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  the  various  services, 
and  then  to  ascertain  whether,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  too  little  is  going  to  aircraft  and 
too  much  to  manpower. 

I  have  been  urging  that  an  investiga¬ 
tion  should  take  into  account  such  a  re¬ 
orientation  of  our  military  policy,  as  was 
suggested  by  me  in  a  magazine  article 
published  last  fall,  and  as  Mr.  Hoover 
has  suggested  in  an  article  in  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest.  Such  an  investigation  might 
well  save  billions  of  dollars  instead  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  and  might  lead, 
through  a  saving,  to  a  much  better  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment. 

LOODS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  IN  ITALY 

MA  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
travelsttiave  taken  me  over  the  flooded 
areas  orvthe  Middle  West.  When  one 
views  this,  disruption  of  lives  and  this 
damage,  arid  when  one  adds  to  it  the  vast 
losses  of  the  floods  of  nearly  a  year  ago, 
the  question  naturally  projects  itself  as 
to  when  we  areygoing  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  check  the  ravages  of  floods. 
Here  we  have  a  nation  abundant  in  in¬ 
ventive  and  engineering  resources  and  in 
all  it  takes  to  maste'r  floods.  Yet  our 
human  contrivings,  to  s&y  nothing  of  our 
politics,  seem  to  set  at  nought  our  tech¬ 
nology.  Meanwhile,  the  floods  roll  on. 

I  am  reminded  by  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Italy  that  they  roll  on  in  other 
places  of  the  world,  too.  Last  November 
the  Po  River  broke  through  its  levees 
in  several  places  in  Northern  Italy,  ne¬ 
cessitating  the  evacuation  of  'some 
180,000  men,  women,  and  chile 
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responsibility  will  be  ours  to  endeavor  to 
override  such  veto  should  it  occur. 

I  recommend  the  full  support  of  this 
resolutr 

Mr.  wlVLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  t\  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wilsot 

Mr.  WILSdN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
every  Member  orNthe  floor  who  intends  to 
vote  on  this  bill  understand  exactly  what 
is  in  this  conferenceu’eport.  A  Member 
just  said  to  me,  “Is  this  bill  satisfactory- 
to  Texas?”  This  bill  unities  1  and  2  of 
the  Walter  bill  passed  >by  this  House, 
which  quit-claims  the  historical  boun¬ 
daries  to  Texas,  which  is  three  leagues, 
and  to  every  other  State,  with' the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  3 
miles.  It  does  not  give  them  anything. 
It  reaffirms  and  ratifies  their  rightful 
ownership  to  property  they  have  ha'd  all 
this  time.  The  Federal  Government  is 
not  giving  the  States  anything.  T1 
bill  does  not  deal  with  the  Continental 
Shelf  where  the  great  proportion  of  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  is  now  being 
gotten.  For  instance,  within  the  three- 
league  belt  in  Texas  there  is  not  one 
barrel  of  oil  production  at  this  time.  All 
the  oil  production  is  outside  of  the  his¬ 
torical  boundaries  of  the  State.  So  this 
bill  deals  purely  and  simply  with  the  3- 
mile  belt  around  the  coast  line  of  all  the 
States,  and  with  inland  waters,  as  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walter],  and  does  not  deal  with  the 
Continental  Shelf,  State  police  powers, 
nor  the  conservation  laws,  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  strong  for  this 
bill,  although  we  would  rather  have  had 
the  Walter  bill,  but  we  could  not  get 
the  Walter  bill  in  conference.  We  are 
strong  for  this  bill  because  we  believe 
it  is  right  and  we  believe  it  should  pass 
this  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  is  a  States  rights  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that 
recognizes  and  confirms  the  rights  of 
the  States  when  they  came  into  the 
Union,  and  we  think  this  bill  should  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Can  the  gentleman  assure 
us  that  if  this  conference  report  is 
adopted,  there  will  not  come  a  day  when 
the  Attorney  General  will  stand  up  in 
the  Supreme  Court  and  argue  that  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  deal  in  any  way  in  this 
bill  with  the  Continental  Shelf,  we  were 
thereby  acquiescing  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  present  claim  to  that  shelf, 
or  recognizing  its  righ^/to  take  it  at  some 
future  time? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  /exas.  This  confer¬ 
ence  report  provides  that  no  question  in 
regard  to  the  Continental  Shelf  is  settled 
by  this  legisla/on.  I  would  say,  as  one 
of  the  confej'ees,  that  we  did  not  deal 
with  the  Continental  Shelf;  that  this  bill 
does  not,  by  quit-claim  or  otherwise,  give 
the  Continental  Shelf  to  the  Federal 
Goverjiment,  nor  to  the  States,  nor  to 
anybody  else.  It  leaves  it  an  open 
ftion. 

Ir.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  clear  on  the  record. 


Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi'.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  from  a  State  bordering 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  concern  expressed  by  other  Members 
of  the  House  over  our  State’s  title  to  the 
potential  wealth  lying  beneath  the 
waters  of  these  Lakes.  I  only  wish  that 
many  who  have  expressed  this  great 
concern  here  today  would  support  us  in 
our  efforts  to  develop  the  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  support  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project.  Such  support 
of  what  is  known,  actual,  and  immediate, 
"  rould  be  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  expressed  concern  over  the  poten¬ 
tial  the  remote,  and  unknown. 

Mr^  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  historic  occasion.  For  many  fears 
those  of^us  vitally  affected  by  the  tide- 
lands  problem  have  been  working  upon 
this  measure.  At  times  we  have  worked 
with  very  little  hope  but  always  with  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  asserting  the 
rights — constitutional  and  inherent — of 
the  several  States  in  these  lands  which 
constitute  the  bottom  of  the  sea  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  States  arid  the  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters/ within  the  State 
boundaries.  We. are  ripw  brought  face 
to  face  with  what  I  hope  will  be  the  final 
legislative  action  on  this  haatter.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  day  of  realizath 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  from  Louisiana  sup¬ 
port  this  measure.  We  are  not  satisfied, 
however;'* with  all  of  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
It  is  nonetheless  the  best  bill  which  time 
and  effort  and  ability  have  been  able  to 
us,  working  as  they  have  under  vthe 
Imendous  difficulties  which  control 
re  States  of  the  Union. 

In  Louisiana,  for  instance,  to  fully  pro¬ 
tect  our  rights  our  claims  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  far  out  as  the  edge  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  In  places  off  the 
coast  of  Louisiana,  this  may  be  a  full 
hundred  miles  and  all  of  this  land  under 
the  Gulf  of  .Mexico  to  the  edge  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  is  State  land. 

It  is  my  interpretation  of  this  bill  that 
all  States  will  be  recognized  to  own  at 
least  the  first  three  seaward  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  boundary  of  the  State.  If  the 
constitution  of  a  State — or  the  laws 
prior  to  or  at  the  time  such  State  became 
a  member  of  the  Union — extended  the 
boundary  beyond  the  three  seaward 
miles,  this  bill  recognizes  this  additional 
part  of  the  tidelands  to  be  in  the  State. 

Since  the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  think, 
is  more  affected  by  this  controversy  than 
any  other  State,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  do  not  have  far  more  of  the  tide- 
lands  recognized  to  be  in  Louisiana  than 
this  bill  provides. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill  because  it 
does  finally  settle  the  tidelands  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  to  a  portion  of  the  waters  claimed 


by  it.  In  voting  for  it  I  am  not  satisfie 
with  the  results,  but  I  hope  that  at  sqme 
future  time  we  may  by  further  legisla¬ 
tion  bring  about  a  more  desirable  /esult. 

One  argument  which  impels  me  to 
support  this  measure  is  the  /act  that 
this  will  settle  title  in  the  State  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  as  I  read  the  bill,  to  ydters  within 
the  limits  of  our  offshore  /lands.  Lou¬ 
isiana  has  many  islands., '  Some  of  them 
extend  far  out  to  sea/.  We  therefore 
properly  claim  the  sea‘  within  the  island 
boundaries  and  toward  the  shoreward 
side  of  them.  Tjfis  provision  will  help 
Louisiana  absorb'  the  heavy  blow  which 
it  is  receiving  &X  the  hands  of  militant 
bureaucracy/  It  will  help  make  the 
attempted  tidelands  seizure  reasonably 
acceptable  to  Louisiana  as  she  moves  for¬ 
ward  in  a  protracted  effort  to  obtain  a 
full  measure  of  justice  and  a  more  equi- 
table/olution  to  our  great  problem. 

LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  from  Louisiana,  one  of 
the  States  most  interested  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  under  consideration,  and  having 
appeared  and  made  statements  before 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  since  the  first  bill  was  introduced 
to  set  aside  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
alleging  the  ownership  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  our  submerged  lands  in 
Louisiana  and  the  other  States,  and  the 
validity  of  our  ownership  having  been 
established  beyond  any  question  of  a 
doubt,  and  further,  having  made  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  floor  of  the  House  each 
time  a  bill  was  considered  on  the  subject 
by  the  House  where  the  claims  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  the  other  States 
was  fully  established,  proven,  and  re¬ 
solved,  it  is  not  now  necessary  for  me 
to  add  any  further  evidence  or  argument 
on  this  conference  report  under  the  bill 
providing  for  quitclaim  to  the  submerged 
lands  belonging  to  Louisiana  offshore 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the 
State  of  Texas  and  other  States  and  off¬ 
shore  submerged  lands  in  the  oceans  and 
other  streams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  is 
approved  here  under  this  conference  re¬ 
port  only  deals  with  the  submerged  lands 
affshore  within  the  3-mile  limit  in  the 
se  of  Louisiana  and  other  States,  with 
th\exception  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from 
the  state  of  Louisiana  it  is  my  position — 
and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  the  position 
of  all  others  who  are  accepting  this  con¬ 
ference  repprt  and  who  will  vote  for  it — 
that  this  does  not  in  any  manner,  shape, 
or  form  acknowledge  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  claim,  interest,  or 
title  to  submerged  lands  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  3-mile  limit  of  the  States. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sincerely  trust  that  tope  House  will  ap¬ 
prove  the  conference  report  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  20,  the^o-called  tide- 
lands  oil  bill.  It  is  necessary  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  confirm  and  establish  the  title 
of  the  various  States  to  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters  within  the  state  boun¬ 
daries  and  to  give  clear  title  to  the  State 
to  the  natural  resources  withirk  such 
lands  and  waters.  The  coastal  Skates 
have  owned  these  submerged  lands  even 
before  their  admission  to  the  Unioii 
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[Roll  No.  71] 

Chudoff 

Clemente 

Keogh 

Kirwan 

Reams 

Rhodes 

YEAS— 247 

Corbe^ 

Klein 

Ribicoff 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Jones, 

Delaney 

Denton 

Kluczynski 

Lane 

Rodino 

Rooney 

Dague 

Hamilton  C. 

Dollinger 

Lind 

Secrest/ 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jones, 

Eberharter 

McCarthy 

Sieminski 

Davis,  Wis. 

Woodrow  W. 

Elliott 

McCormack 

SpenCe 

Deane 

Judd 

Feighan 

McGrath 

Staigers 

.DeGraffenried 

Kean 

Fine 

McGuire 

Taylor 

Dempsey 

Kearney 

Flood 

McVey 

Wier 

Denny 

Kearns 

Fogarty 

Machrowicz 

Withrow 

Devereux 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Furcolo 

Mack,  m. 

Wolverton 

Dolliver 

Kilburn 

Gordon 

Madden 

Yates 

Dondero 

Kilday 

Granahan 

Mansfield 

Zablockl 

Their  titles  were  recognized  at  the  time 
of  their  admission  to  the  Union.  Deci¬ 
sions  of  many  courts,  excluding  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  gave  rise  to 
this  legislation,  have  recognized  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  States  in  this  land.  The 
Supreme  Court  itself  refused  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  suggestion  that  “proprietor¬ 
ship”  of  the  lands  be  declared  vested  in 
the  United  States.  The  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral  of  47  States  nave  supported  this 
legislation,  as  have  American  port  au¬ 
thorities,  State  governors,  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  247,  nays  89,  answered  “pres¬ 
ent”  2,  not  voting  93,  as  follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Allen,  Ill. 

Allen,  La. 
Anderson,  Calif 
Andresen, 
August  H. 
Andrews 
Angell 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Auchincloss. 
Ayres 
Baker 
Barden 
Bates,  Mass. 
Battle 
Beall 
Beamer 
Beekworth 
Bender 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Bentsen 
Berry 
Betts 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Boggs,  Del. 
Boggs,  La. 
Bolton 
Bow 

Bramblett 

Bray 

Brehm 

Brooks 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brownson 

Bryson 

Budge 

Burleson 

Burton 

Busbey 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrnes 

Camp 

Chatham 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfield 

Church 

Clevenger 

Cole,  Kans. 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Colmer 

Combs 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CoudcA 

Crawford 

Crumpacker 

Cunningham 

Curtis,  Mo. 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Sittler 

Vail 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Van  Zandt 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Smith,  Va. 

Vinson 

Ross 

Smith,  Wis. 

Vorys 

Sadlak 

Springer 

Vursell 

St.  George 

Stanley 

Walter 

Sasscer 

Steed 

Weichel 

Saylor 

Stockman 

Wharton 

Schenck 

Taber 

Whitten 

Scott,  Hardle 

Talle 

Widnall 

Scrivner 

Teague 

Wigglesworth 

Scudder 

Thomas 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Seely-Brown 

Thompson, 

Willis 

Shafer 

Mich. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Short 

Thompson,  Tex. Winstead 

Sikes 

Thornberry 

Wolcott 

Simpson,  Ill. 

ToUefson 

Wood,  Idaho 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Trimble 

NAYS— 89 

Yorty 

Addonizio 

Green 

Marshall 

Andersen, 

Gregory 

Meader 

H.  Carl 

Gross 

Mitchell 

Aspinall 

Hays,  Ohio 

Morgan 

Bailey 

Heller 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Barrett 

Heselton 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Bosone 

Howell 

O’Konski 

Buchanan 

Hull 

O’Neill 

Burdick 

Irving 

Osmers 

Canfield 

Javits 

Patten 

Cannon 

Jones;  Ala. 

Polk 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Keating 

Kee 

Kelley,  Pa. 


Powell 

Price 

Rabaut 

Radwan 


Donohue 
Donovan 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Fallon 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Fisher 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frazier 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
George 
Golden 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Grant 
Greenwood 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 

Leonard  W. 
Halleck 
Harden 
Hardy 
Harris 


King,  Calif. 
King,  Pa. 
Lantaff 
Larcade 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lucas 
Lyle 

McConnell 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McKinnon 
McMillan 
McMullen 
Mack,  Wash. 
Mahon 
Martin,  Iowa 
Martin,  Mass. 
Merrow 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Md. 
Miller,  Nebr. 
Miller,  N.  Y. 
Mills 
Morano 
Murdock 
Murray 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Nofblad 
Norrell 
O’Hara 


ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 2 
Hart  Rogers,  Colo. 

NOT  VOTING — 93 


Harrison,  NebK  Ostertag 
Harvey 
Havenner 
Hays,  Ark. 

Hubert 
Herlong 
Herter 
Hess 
Hill 

Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoffman,  Ill. 

Holifield 
Holmes 
Hope 
Horan 
Ikard 

Jackson,  Calif. 

James 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 


Passman 

Patman 

Patterson 

Philbin 

Phillips 

Pickett 

Poage 

Poulson 

Preston 

Priest 

Prouty 

Rains 

Rankin 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reed,  Ill. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Regan 

Richards 

Riehlman 

Rivers 


Aandahl 

Granger 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Albert 

Hall, 

O’Toole 

Allen,  Calif. 

Edwin  Arthur 

•  Perkins 

Anfuso 

Hand 

Potter 

Bakewell 

Harrison,  Va. 

Ranis  ay 

Baring 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Redden 

Bates,  Ky. 

Hedrick 

Riley 

Belcher 

Heffernan 

Roberts 

Blatnik 

Hoeven 

Robeson  X 

Boiling 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Roosevelt 

Bonner 

Hunter 

Sabath 

Boykin 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Jarman 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Buffett 

Johnson 

Sheehan 

Burnside 

Jonas 

Shelley 

Carlyle 

Jones,  Mo. 

Sheppard 

Carrigg 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Cox 

Kennedy 

Stigler 

Crosser 

Kerr 

Sutton 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lanham 

Tackett 

Dawson 

Lesinskl 

Van  Pelt 

D’Ewart 

Lovre 

Velde 

Dingell 

Mclntire 

Watts 

Doyle 

Magee 

Welch 

Durham 

Mason 

Werdel 

Eaton 

Morris 

Wheeler 

Engle 

Morrison 

Wickersham 

Evins 

Morton 

Williams,  Miss. 

Forand 

Moulder 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fugate 

Multer 

Wood,  Ga. 

Garmatz 

Mumma 

Woodruff 

Gore 

Murphy 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Werdel  for,  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 
Mr.  Doyle  for,  with  Mr.  Sabath  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 
Mr.  Engle  for,  with  Mr.  Kennedy  against. 
Mr.  Kerr  for,  with  Mr.  Heffernan  against.' 
Mr.  Hand  for,  with  Mr.  Hart  against. 

Mr.  Allen  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Baring 
against; 

Mr.  Johnson  for,  with  Mr.  Granger  against. 
Mr.  Shelley  for,  with  Mr. -“Dawson  against. 


Mr.  Belcher  for,  with  Mr.  Dingell  agair 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  fo®,  with  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers  of  Colorado  against. 

Mr.  Carrigg  for,  with  Mr.  Bakewell  against. 

Mr.  Mumma  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi  for.ywith  Mr. 
Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Riley  for,  with  Mr.  Crossj^r  against. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  for,  with  Mr..tBates  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  against. 

Mr.  Sheehan  for,  with  M/.  Forand  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Lesinski  against. 

Mr.  Evins  for,  with  Mr!  Perkins  against. 

Mr.  Jarman  for,  wit]/ Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri 
against. 

Mr.  Lovre  for,  wifth  Mr.  Burnside  against. 

Mr.  Hunter  for,  with  Mr.  Ramsay  against. 

Mr.  Jonas  for,- with  Mr.  Blatnik  against. 

Mr.  Morrison'for,  with  Mr.  Anfuso  against. 

Mr.  Coudert  for,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Fuga-te  for,  with  Mr.  Magee  against. 

Mr.  Hoeven  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New 
.  York  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
r.  Aandahl  with  Mr.  Albert, 
r.  Buffett  with  Mr.  Jackson  of  Washing- 
On. 

Mr.  D’Ewart  with  Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Eaton  with  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Woodruff  with  Mr.  Durham. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Velde  with  Mr.  O’Toole. 

Mr.  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  with  Mr.  Lanham 

Mr.  Potter  with  Mr.  Redden. 

Mr.  Mason  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Mclntire  with  Mr.  Sutton. 

Mr.  Wolverton  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mr.  Hand.  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  “present.” 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Harrison.  If 
he  were  present  he  would  have  voted 
“yea.”  I  voted  “nay.”  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  “present.” 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Hunter, 
recorded? 

The  SPEAKER.  He  is  recorded  as 
having  voted  “nay.” 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Hunter, 
is  not  present  and  hence  could  not  pos- 
siblyTiave  so  voted.  In  fact  he  has  asked 
me  to  see  to  it  that  he  be  paired  in  favor 
of  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleift^n’s  vote  will  be  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINS&AW.  And  besides,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  had  been  here 
he  would  have  voted  “yea,”  so  I  am  in¬ 
formed. 

The  result  of  the  j?ete  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OP  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  640, 
Kept.  No.  1932),  which  was  referred  to 
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the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  ] 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes. [ 
That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  ’ 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor¬ 
ity  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  j 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  ; 
to  consider  without  the  intervention  of  any 
point  of  order  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  now  in  the  bill,  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  5-minute  rule 
as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments*  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi¬ 
tute.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  with  or  without  instructions. 


ARMED  FORCES  PAY  RAISE  ACT 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5715)  to  amend  sections  201  (a) ,  301  (e) , 
302  (f),  302  (g),  508,  527,  and  528  of 
Public  Law  351,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  12, 
1952.) 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  yl 
quite  simple.  The  House  bill  granted' a 
10-percent  increase  in  base  pay  and  ^10- 
percent  increase  in  allowances.  /  The 
Senate  bill  granted  an  increase  o j  3  per¬ 
cent  in  base  pay  and  varying  ararounts  in 
allowances.  As  one  of  the  conferees  I 
certainly  objected  to  t)$e  varying 
amounts  in  allowances,  because  we  have 
never  granted  allowances/on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  depencMits. 

The  bill  that  we  have  brought  back 
from  conference  grsmts  a  4-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  base  paWand  14  percent  in  al¬ 
lowances.  That  means  that  whereas  the 
House  bill  cost  £850,000,000  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  would' have  cost  $470,00,000  foi* 
fiscal  1953,  teiis  bill  will  cost  $484,000,000, 
or  a  total  net  saving  under  the  House  bill 
of  $366,OJTO,000.  When  you  grant  14  per¬ 
cent  in/ulowances  you  are  probably  giv¬ 
ing  ipuch  the  greater  increase  to  those 
peome  who  do  have  dependents  and  who 
noefd  it  the  most.  The  House  bill  did  not 


contain  any  provision  with  reference  to 
combat  pay.  The  Senate  bill  did  contain 
such  a  provision,  but  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  provision 
with  reference  to  combat  pay  was  not 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  was  added  by  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  question  of  combat  pay  is  most  tech¬ 
nical  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  admin¬ 
ister.  The  House  committee  has  never 
had  any  hearings  on  the  question  of 
combat  pay,  and  I  think  that  if  you  will 
take  the  conference  report  and  turn  to 
page  5,  the  last  two  paragraphs  there, 
you  wall  agree  that  this  is  not  the  place 
for  combat  pay.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  conferees  are  pretty  fairly  committed 
to  holding  hearings  and  considering  the 
^question  of  combat  pay.  I  thihk  the  con- 
erees  have  done  a  good  job.  I  think  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  will  agree.  My  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri),  the  ranking  Member  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  side,  I  know  feels  that  maybe 
we  did  %  little  better  job  in  conference 
than  we  ^id  in  committee.  The  gentle¬ 
man  woula.no t  deny  that,  would  he? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  merely  want  to  /ay 
this  to  the  gentleman :  I  think  the  Senate 
bill  was  a  better  bill  than  the  ^he  we 
passed  here  in  t\e  House,  and  the  com¬ 
promise  we  reached  is  a  better  bill  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  take  up  th/ very  con¬ 
troversial  and  difficult  question  of  com¬ 
bat  pay.  That  has  noVlaae  whatever  in 
this  particular  piece  cfl^gislation.  The 
Senate  was  agreeable  ^postponing  con¬ 
sideration  of  combat/hy  for  special  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Hmise  conferees  were 
rather  adamant  at*  first  in  holding  out 
for  an  increase  pf  5  percent  in 'base  pay 
and  10-percent/increase  for  subsistence 
and  allowances,  but  after  more  thorough 
discussion  ahd  consideration  we  finally 
yielded  tohne  Senate’s  position  and  rrN.de 
it  4  and  Xi. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  would  not  agree  witl^ 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
Serofte  bill  was  better  than  the  House 
bij f,  but  I  think  the  bill  which  has  come 
rom  the  conference  is  the  type  of  bill 
/we  should  adopt. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  the  conference 
report  is  a  better  bill  than  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  bill,  and  we  have  no 
objection  on  this  side  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  if 
his  conference  committee  worked  out 
anything  in  the  way  of  increasing  allow¬ 
ances  for  cadets  in  the  Military  Academy 
and  the  midshipmen  in  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy. 

Mr.  KILDAY,  The  pay  of  cadets  and 
midshipmen  was  increased  4  percent,  but 
we  did  not  give  them  the  14  percent.  We 
gave  them  4  percent.  We  also  went  back 
and  corrected  an  oversight  which  we  had 
in  the  1949  law  with  reference  to  credit 
for  retired  men  of  the  Academies.  The 
Comptroller  General  had  held  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  such  credit,  under 


the  1949  law,  even  though  they  had  beer 
entitled  to  it  prior  to  October  1, 

But  I  want  to  point'  out  specifically 
they  had  to  enter  the  Academy 
than  1912  in  the  case  of  the  Arm#,  and 
1913  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  oythey  do 
not  get  that  credit  for  retirement-pay 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  mtfiutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana'lMr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed 
the  conference  report'  along  with  the 
other  conferees.  I  tjaink  the  conference 
report  is  a  good  one,' and  we  should  stand 
behind  the  bill.  1/chink  the  House  yield¬ 
ed  far  enough  inrits  agreement  to  reduce 
the  pay  raise/to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  we  had  already  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

My  objection  to  the  conference  report 
is  that  ye  do  not  include  title  II;  that  is, 
combat  pay.  I  initially  objected  to  the 
rence  report  because  I  think  we 
an  obligation  to  include  combat 
in  this  bill.  It  is  true  the  Senate 
5rovision  perhaps  did  not  have  the  study 
"that  could  have  been  given  in  advance 
to  this  question  of  combat  pay,  but  in 
the  period  of  time  since  the  passage  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  bill  and  this 
hour  we  could  have  given  ample  time  to 
study  it. 

I  think  it  is  creating  a  very  bad  morale 
situation  overseas  -to  leave  the  ground 
troops  out  of  consideration.  We  pay  the 
men  in  the  submarines  extra  pay  be¬ 
cause  of  extra  hazard.  We  pay  the 
deep-sea  demolition  men  extra  pay  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  hazard.  We  pay  the 
paratroopers  extra  pay  becouse  of  the 
extra  hazard.  We  pay  the  men  who  fly 
over  there  extra  pay  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  hazard.  But- when  it  comes  to  the 
ground  men  in  the  infantry  division  that 
are  taking  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  over 
there,  we  do  not  make  any  provision 
whatsoever  to  take  care  of  them  with 
hazard  pay.  In  other  words,  we  take 
care  of  everyone  except  those  who  push 
the  plow  and  do  the  heavy  work.  The 
casualties  over  there  show  that  out  of 
^8,000  men  in  Korea  that  are  casualties, 
m^e  than  190,000  have  been  from  the 
ground  troops.  Yet,  we  pay  men  in  the 
submarines,  and  I  make  no  objection  to 
that— \e  Pay  “hazard-duty  pay”  over 
there  fok  the  risk  that  they  run,  and 
yet  we  l\ve  not  lost  one  single  sub¬ 
marine,  anti  not  one  single  man  on  a 
submarine  Idst  since  Korea-  I  think  it 
is  high  time  we,  in  the  Congress, 
gave  some  thought  to  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  Hazard  pay.  If  we  are 
going  to  proceed  tovsupport  the  principle 
of  hazard  pay,  and  Ve  have  already  be¬ 
gun  that.  We  did  iurin  World  War  n 
when  w'e  issued  comba\infantry  badges 
because  the  hazard  of  tne  infantry  men 
was  so  great,  we  increase  \ie  pay.  But, 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  increased 
pay  was  revoked.  We  are  now  paying 
extra  duty  pay  to  airmen,  and  aJavy  men 
in  submarines,  and  deep-sea  demolition 
men,  paratroopers,  and  people  of  that 
character,  but  w^e  are  not  makin\  any 
effort  to  pay  extra  hazard  pay  toVhe 
men  who  are  bearing  the  full  brunt  of  the 
fighting  over  ther  in  Korea,  and  wlrt 
are  suffering  the  casualties.  When  youn 
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casualties  run  at  the  rate  of  over  100,000 
for  the  ground  troops  and  five  or  six 
thousandW-  all  of  the  others,  you  can 
see  yourselKwhere  the  danger  is.  I  say 
again,  if  we  dre  going  to  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  paying  extra  pay  for  haz¬ 
ardous  duty,  we.,  certainly  ought  not  to 
overlook  the  doutaiboy  and  the  ground 
troops  which  are  carrying  the  load  over 
there  and  taking  so  much  of  the  punish¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr-  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  V 

Mr.  EROOKS.  I  yield \ 

Mr.  KILDAY.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  position,  he  hasvno  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  conference  repo&t,  and  I 
believe  he  agrees  with  the  provision  of 
the  conference  report  permitting  the 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  take  up  the  combat-pay  mat¬ 
ter  for  consideration. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  is  a  good  report,  and> 
I  am  for  it.  I  endorse  the  report,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  am  making  this  appeal 
for  the  hazard-duty  pay. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  As  I  understand,  the 
gentleman  has  a  bill  pending  before  our 
committee  with  reference  to  this  com¬ 
bat  pay,  and  he  is  perfectly  willing  for 
the  conference  report  to  be  adopted  in 
view  of  that  commitment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  want  the  conference 
report  to  be  adopted  because  I  am  very 
strong  in  support  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  and  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  tell  us  when  we  are  going 
to  take  up  the  extra-hazard  duty  pay  bill? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
bind  the  gentleman  from  George,  but  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  him  or 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  can  yield 
to  him  for  his  comments  with  reference 
to  this  matter. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  to  tell  us  when  he  is 
going  to  take  that  up. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  there  are  a  great  many  bills  relating 
to  combat  pay  pending  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services.  And,  of 
course,  the  committee  tries  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  hear  all  of  the  bills  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  I  am  hoping 
that  this  question  can  be  reached,  2$ 
least  before  we  adjourn,  and  that  some 
definite  program  \yith  reference  to  this 
matter  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,^  have 
had  conferences  with  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army.  I 
had  some  doubts  and  seme  misgivings  at 
first  as  to  whether  or  not  you  could  apply 
the  terms  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
combat  pay.  These  men  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army'  assure  me  that  it 
can  be  easily  appljjefr,  even  as  written, 
and  it  would  not  have  cost  a  prohibitive 
amount  of  mone$.  They  said  it  would 
accomplish  a  great  deal  so  far  as  morale 
building  is  concerned  over  there  to  take 
care  of  the/  ground  troops,  as  we  have 
taken  care  of  the  submarine  men  and 
the  fliers.  I  think  we  should  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  the  job.  If  we  are  going  to 
put  them  out  in  the  mud  and  slime  and 
dirt  in  the  fox  holes,  and  let  them  get 
shot  to  pieces,  we  ought  at  least  to  pay 
them  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  those 
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who  are  in  less  hazardous  and  less  ex¬ 
posed  positions. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  understand  that  we  now  have  a 
commitment  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  take  up  the 
extra  hazard  pay  bill  for  the  infantry¬ 
men? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  certainly  think  so 
and  furthermore  I  think  the  report  is  a 
commitment  in  itself.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  I  went  along  with  the  report,  be¬ 
cause,  in  my  judgment,  it  holds  of  the 
hope  of  doing  something  for  those  men 
who  are  fighting  in  Korea  who  ought  to 
be  paid  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the 
others  are  being  paid  for  extra  hazard 
duty. 

Mi-.  VAN  ZANDT.  Then  the  gentle¬ 
man  understands  that  before  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress  adjourns,  we  will 
lave  on  this  floor  the  hazard  pay  bill  for 
infantrymen. 


ma-nv,  and 
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Especially  are  the  communistic  nations 
watching  in  this  case  and  more  espey" 
cially  is  the  Latin-American  wor 
watching  with  intense  concern  what  we 
do  here  today. 

There  has  always  been  a  vitaVinter- 
change  of  governmental  ideals  between 
our  great  Republic  and  the  republics  to 
the  south  of  us,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  now  this  island  gem  in 
the  tropical  Atlantic,  which  we  took 
from  Spain  a  half  century  ago,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  regarded  by^all  Latin  America 
as  a  test  of  our  faittr  in  democracy  and 
a  proving  ground  on  this  continent  for 
our  Jeffersonian  professions.  I  beg  you, 
gentlemen,  to  adopt  the  rule  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote  presently  so  that  the 
constitution,may  be  more  adequately  ex¬ 
plained.  Bet  it  not  be  said  that  they 
asked  fa \jr  bread  and  we  gave  them  a 
stone. 

Mr,/ KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such/ time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes!  . 

r.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
BROCKS.  I  am  not  the  chair-  /&lad  to  see  this  measure  brought  to  the 
I  cannot  say  that,  but  insofar  House  for  approval.  I  believe  that  it 
is  concerned,  I  will — yes,  you  represents  a  sound  approach  to  the  need 


t  understanding  with  me. 
COMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  y&ill 
en  yield? 

.  I  yield. 

_  _ TE.  Is  this  bill  retro¬ 
active  to  a  previous  date  under  the  con¬ 
ference  report?  S 

Mr.  BROOKS.  You  me  ah  the  pay? 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Tltetffovisions  of  this 
act  provide  that  it  shall  be  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fiionth  in  which  this 
act  is  enacted. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  If  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to  according  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report  and  if  the  bifkis  signed 
by  the  President  in  May  it  wi\  become 
effective  0/  May  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  ^  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Murdc 

(Mr.  MURDOCK  asked  and  was  g 
permission  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  last  two  speakers  with  great 
interest.  I  shall  vote  for  this  conference 
report  and  I  hope  it  is  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  and  then  later  amended  by  the 
legislation  indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  because  I  did 
not  speak  on  the  rule  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  concerning  the  Puerto  Rico  Consti¬ 
tution,  that  no  one  will  regard  it  as  lack 
of  interest  on  my  part  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  Expecting  to  take  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  I  was 
reserving  my  comment  for  the  bill  itself. 
While  I  expected  some  to  criticize  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  proposed  consti¬ 
tution,  I  did  not,  last  Tuesday,  nor  do  I 
today,  expect  that  criticism  will  go  so 
far  as  to  block  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  rule 
and  give  the  friends  of  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case. 

I  want  to  repeat  a  statement  that  we 
have  heard  frequently  in  these  latter 
days  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
are  upon  Congress  in  our  decisions  and 
action  upon  this  important  matter. 


for  an  upward  adjustment  in  pay  for 
personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Actually  it  appears  that  this  measure, 
while  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  less  annually,  will  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  majority  of  personnel  than 
the  bill  which  was  considered  earlier  this 
year  in  the  House.  Certainly  it  will  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  men  in  the  lower 
ranks  who  have  a  family  to  support.  It 
does  not,  however,  ignore  any  rank  01- 
grade,  and  obviously  all  of  them  need 
additional  money  to  meet  increasing 
costs  of  living. 

This  is  the  type  of  legislation  which 
many  of  us  have  hoped  to  see  enacted. 
It  has  my  strong  endorsement  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars  excepting  one.  I  am  disap¬ 
pointed  to  note  that  no  combat  pay  for 
ground  troops  is  included.  This  is  a 
major  shortcoming  and  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  prompt  and  conclusive  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
Tee  to  bring  legislation  to  the  floor  which 
Kill  authorize  combat  pay. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr;  KILDAY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may.  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd], 

(Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to\evise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  this  bill  for  increasing  basic  pay 
rates  and  allotments  for  dependents  of 
persons  in  the  armed  services  when  it 
was  considered  previously,  partly  because 
it  was  considered  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  without  adequate  time  for  de¬ 
bate  or  opportunity  for,  amendment; 
also  because  I  thought  the-  bill  was  riot 
equitable  and  did  not  meet  the  more 
urgent  needs  of  dependents.'.  It  gave 
a  10-percent  increase  clear  across  the 
board.  But  the  greatest  need  is  mot  for 
increased  pay  to  officers  and  merNit  is 
for  better  provision  for  their  families. 
Uncle  Sam  pays  directly  the  increa§ 
food  costs  for  the  men;  their  dependent 
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1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  without  amendment  H»  R.  Jo60,  the  urgent  deficiency  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  1952,  which  includ.es  $10, 000, 000.  for  a  fo 0  t-and-mouth  di s ease 
laboratory  and  continues  for  6  mosrchs  the  availability  of  USDA  flood- 
r  ehab  il  it  a  t  i  0  n  funds  for.  SCS  and/rilA,  (pp.  5674-90)  <> 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.,  454,  making  emergency  appropriations 
for  1952,  which  had  been  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  earlier  in  the 
day  (K.  Rept.  195^)(pp»  589:d/»  5^69-74).  The  measure  includes  $20,000,000  for 
USDA  flood  rehabilitation/and  $35*000,000  for  Army  fl,ooA  control? Rem*  Rooney 
offered  an  amendment  to  . .insert  the  language  of  the  J e n^'e n~  am en dm en t  1  im i t i ng  the 
filling  of  vacancies,  Stating  that  he  was  doing  so  "as  \  gesture.  ...to  show  ho w 
ridiculous  it  is..."s/and  the  amendment  was  rejected  (p.^5670).  In  reporting 
this  proposed  legislation,  the  committee  included  the  following  statement  in  its 
rewort  regarding  the  IJSDA  item:  '  \ 

"A  total  of/$20 ,000,000  has  been  requested  for  those  phases  of  the  work  to 
be  handled  by.  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $14,500,000  for  restoration  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  farms  and  $5,500,000  for  repair  and  clearance  of  streams 
and  water* 

"The, 'estimates  presented  for  this  purpose  follow  the  pattern  established 
last  year  for  flood  rehabilitation;  i.  e.  appropriation  of  funds  directly  to 
those  agencies  of  Government  already  established  for  the  purpose*  The  committee 
feels'  that  such  apian  will  insure  the  most  effective  results  possible.  For 
this  reason  and  because  of  the  urgent  need  to  bring -the  land  back  into  produc¬ 
tion  to  help  meet  this  year's  production  requirements,  the  committee  recommends 
full- budget  estimate. 

"The  commit  tee-feels,  that  the  real  cause  of  these  serious  floods  is  the 


;  wasted  'and-.  eroded  watersheds  above-  and  bemnd  tne  major  .rivers  a.nd 
this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  increased; attention  he  given  tc  uj 
■oiegrsns-^of  :  the' Nation*  In  the  .  commit  tee*  s  ‘opinion*  funds  provided 
prevention  and  soil  conservation  in  the  •up-stream  areas , represent  a. 
p investment , S  .the  future  of  this  country- than  emergency  rehabilitation 
tions  of  the  nature  present  ed  in  this  hill* 

“While  th@J appropriation  language  does  not  carry  a  specific  limi 
administrative  expenses,  the  committee  feels  that  not  in  excess  of 
should  he  used  for  administration  of  that  portion  of  the.  program 
duction  and  Marketing  Adm i nis t rati  o n»  ”  .  . 

2.  FOREIGN- AID*  Agreed  to  a  resolution  providing  for  dehate  on  He  R*  700|),  to  con¬ 
tinue'  the  foreign-aid- program-  (pv  5t>90)* 


IMPORT'  CONTROL*  ’  Hep*  EbeMiartey  criticised.  5>ec»  104  of 
'  Act', '  controlling  imoorts  of- cheese,  etc*;  and  Hep*  Davis¬ 
son  defended  the\ provision  (pp-9-  5o53>  5&55)  • 


3* 


4.  FARM  PRICES.  Hen*  McCarthy- claimed  Republicans  are 
urices,  for  political  reasons  \p0  5^55)* 


eferise  Production 
f  Wis«  and  Rdr>*  Andor- 


sppy  because  of  lower  farm 


5*  POTATOES*  Hep*  Bender  blamed  QPS\for  the  potato  shortage,  and  Rep*  Price  dism 
cussed  the  natter  with  him  (p. 

6.  AGRICULTURE  CENSUS.  The  Post  Office  4nd  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report 
(hut  (lid  not  actually  report)  H*  R.  7202,  to  provide  that  a  census  of  agricul¬ 
ture  he  taken  in  Oct*  195'4  and  the  same\mcnth  in  each  tenth  year  thereafter  (p. 
D479) 

PERSONNEL*  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report  (hut  did 
not  actually  report)  H,  R.  7^1»  to  provide  Relief  it  s  for  certain  Pederal  employ¬ 
ees  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  lost  certain  rights  with  respect- to  ^rade,  "time  in 
grade,  and  rate  of  compensation  by  reason  of  any  policy  or- program  of  the  Eodera' 
Government  with  respect  to  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World  War  II;  and 
II.  R,  J8O61  to  authorize  tho  participation  by  certain  employees,  without  loss  of 
pay  or  deduction  from  annual  leave,  in  funerals  for  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Porces  returned  to  ther  U»  S*  from  abroad  for\mrial  (r>*  D479-)* 


SENAT] 


in  t. 


o.  FORESTRY.- •  Concurred  in  the  House  .  amendment  to  Sc  1517»  authorising  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  sell  without''  advertisement  national-far e st  timber-  in  amounts  not  -exceed¬ 
ing  $2,000  in  appraised  value  (p*  5^06).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to' the 
President*  / 

9*  NOMINATION.  Confirmed  the  nomination  of  James  ?.  McGranery  to\)c  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al  (pp*  560S-44) « 

Received  the  nomination  of  Allen  7.  Astin  to  be  Director  of  the  National  Bu- 
•  r°nu  of  Standards  (p.  5^52). 

10.  AGRICULTURAL  ARPRQPRL’.T  I  ON  BILL.  The  A-o'M’opria  tions  Subcommittee  began  narkiig 

urn  for  reporting' to  the  fall  committee  the  US  Hi  apmro-nr  iation  bill  fo^  the  fis- 
.  cal  y6ar  1953  (p.  - D475). 

/  •  \ 

11.  CENSUS.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  ordered  favorably  reported 

(but  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendment  S.  2903,  to  provide  for  an  agricul¬ 
ture  census  in  October  195^-  and  in  the  same  month  decennially  thereafter  (pN 

D477). 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  foreign-aid  bill.  House  subcommittee  approved  Poage 
flood-prevention  bill.  Senate  debated  immigration  bill.  Senate  committee  ordered 
reported  defense-production  bill. 


1,  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  and  read  the  first  section  of  H.  E.  7005>  to  amend 
the  "Ritual  Security  Act  of  1951  •  Further  action  on  this  bill  was  deferred  until 
Thursday  when  it  will  be  considered  under  the  five  minute  rule,  (pm#  5735~37*) 


and 


ivil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amendi- 
lefits  to  Federal  employees  of  Japanese  ancestry 
grade,  time  in 'grade, -and  rate  of  compensation 
ov  reason  of  any  Gpvernment/oolicy  or  program  during  World  War  II  (ll.  Rent. 1975/ 

f.  5795)- 


2.  PFRSOilTEL.  The  Post  Office 
ment  H.  R.  7°4l,  to  provide  b 

|  Vi 


who  lost  rights  with  respect/to 


3.  LOBBYING.  A  list  of  persons  engaged  in  lobbying  and  reports  on  their  activities 

for  the  first  quart of  1952  appears  in  the  CongressiSnal  Record  a.s  required 
by  la w  (pp.  5796-5SJ 

4.  SOIL  C0NSIIN3AT 101^ FLOOD  PREVENTION.  A  subcommittee  avrovM  for  reporting  to 

the  Agricultu  :e  'Committee  H.  R«  to  authorize  the  US  DA  to  cooperate  with 


States  and  I006I 'agencies  in  planning  and  "carrying  out 
for  flood  prevention  (p.  D4Si). 


soil  conservation  v-ork 


1TILDLIFE  C0NSERV  ID  ION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  subcommittee  approved 
for  reporting  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  S2o5»  to  amend  the  Alaska  ^ame  law  re- 
latinavmo  the  use  of  license  fees,  insofar  as  practicable,  for  educational  pro¬ 
grams/  of  wildlife  conservation  in  the  Territory  (p.  D4S>4) , 

ep.  Andre  sen  was  appointed  to  membership  on  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  *  he  resignation  of  Rem.  Drehm  (1 
3I0. 


■LAJT 1017 ;  EXPENDITURE S 


6.  IMPORT  CONTROLS;  CHEZ  SB.  Extension,  of '--remarks  "by  -Rep.  Rberharter  claiming  that 
Section  104  of.  the  Defense  Production  Act,  which  restricts  cheese  imports, 

“mokes  no  sense  in  terms  of  _ouf  major  foreign-policy’ objectives"  (o.  5734). 

•'.TEXTILES.  .Speech  in  the  House  "by -Rep.  Lane  claiming. that  the  Fulbright  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  would  nullify  the  Walgh-Healy  Public  Contract 
Act,  which  authorizes  the  Labor  Department  to  set  labor,  wage,'  and  child- labor  • 
standards, 'and  will  increase  unemployment  in  New  England  textile  mills  (p.5788). 

KEVSPRIET .  Soecch  in  the  House  by  Rep .  Philbin  criticizing  the  Chadian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  increasing  the  price  of  newsprint  by  $10  per  ten  and  urging  Congress 
and 'tile  *  State  Department  to  take  stops  to  secure  fairer  -prices  (pro.  57S3~4)* 


9,  IMMIGRATION.  Continued  debate  Oh'S#  2550*  to  revise  the* /immigration  and  natural¬ 
ization  laws  (pp.  5 6? 3-57 22,  5723-9) . 

10.  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  a’nd*  ’Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 

ment'  S.  26l0,  providing  t  ha  t\exc  ess-land  provisions  of  'the  "Federal-  'reclamation 
’  'laws  shall  not  apply  to  certain  lands  that  will  receive  a  ‘supplemental  or  regu¬ 
lated  water  supply  from  the  Sah  Luis*  Valley  pro  ject ,  Col.  "(p.  '5723)  • 

11.  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION.  The  Banking  and.  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendments 

S.  2594,  amending  and  extending  the'Dafcnse  Production  Act  of  1950*  as. amended, 
and  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947  ,\as  amended*  The  Committee  adopted  the 
Fulbright  amendment  modifying  the  Nal.shrHoaly  Public  Contracts  Act,  (p.  D4S2. ) 


12.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  FIGS.  Sen.  Cain  inserted  the  Secretary^  letter  in  rebuttal  of 
the. claim  of, Mr.  Breckinridge,  California  Fig  Institute,  that  ho  had  disregard¬ 
ed  and  circumvented  the  intent  of/Congress  in^his  decision  on  dried  fig  imports 
.  (up.  5704-5). 


13*  NEW  SPRINT.  Sen.  0*  Conor  praised  OPS  Director  Ellis  Arnall  for  protesting  to  the 
Canadian  Government  the.  $10  per  ton  increase  in  nex-jsprint  (pp.  572^-5)* 

14.  FARM  CRGANIZATI ON.  Sens.  Hickcnlooper  and  Tobey  praised  Allen  3*  Kline*  presi¬ 

dent  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  (pp.  5727“S),« 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

/  . 

15.  RSCLAI'ATION.  S.  3.212,  by  Sen.  Hunt  (for  himself  and  Son.  O’ Mahoney) ,  .to  approve 

a  contract  negotiated  with  the  Midvale  irrigation  district  and\to  authorize  its 
execution;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  (p.  5724). 


lb. 


FAIR  EMPL0H4TOT  PRACTICES.  H.  R.  .7532,  "by  Rep .' Roo  sevelt ,  to  -prohibit  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  .or  national  origin;  to 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  (p».5795)»  *"  > 


^  o  J-  "  '  _  -  O-  -  <-> 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  taxation  and 
powers  of  the  Congress;  to  Judiciary  Committee  (p.  5795)* 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  80] 


Akndahl 

Granger 

O’Toole 

Afcert 

Green 

Patterson 

AiVnstrong 

Harden 

Phillips 

BaVey 

Havenner 

Potter 

Bedjcworth 

Hays,  Ohio 

Poulson 

Boykin 

Herlong 

Powell 

Branpblett 

Hoeven 

Sabath 

Browtnson 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

St.  George 

Buff<*t 

Holifield 

Scudder 

Burtdki 

Hunter 

Secrest 

Camp' 

Irving 

Shelley 

Canfield 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Sheppard 

Carlyla 

Jarman 

Sieminski 

Celler  \ 

Javits 

Steed 

Chathatp. 

Johnson 

Stockman 

Chudoff ; 

Kennedy 

Tackett 

Cooley  \ 

Kerr 

Taylor 

Corbett  \ 

King,  Calif. 

Teague 

Coudert  \ 

King,  Pa. 

Van  Pelt 

Cunningham 

McConnell 

Vinson 

Dawson  ", 

McGrath 

Welch 

Deane 

McKinnon 

Werdel 

D ’Ewart 

Mansfield 

Wheeler 

Dingell  \ 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wickersham 

Doyle  \ 

Mitchell 

Williams,  Miss, 

Durham 

Engle 

Gavin 

Morris 

Moulder 

Multer 

Wilson,  Ind. 

The  SPEAKER-  On  this  roll  call  344 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed; 
with.  \ 


COMMITTEE  C 
Mr.  BROOKS 


:es! 


)N  ARMED  SERVICES 
J,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  permis¬ 
sion  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  House 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  \  Is  there  objection,; 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ffifem 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  W£)RKS 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to  sit  this 


afternoon  during  the  sessio 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th 
the  request  of  the  gentle: 
land? 

There  was  no  objecti6n. 


bf  the  House 

e  objection  to 
n  from  Mary- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  10  min¬ 
utes  today,  follq&ing  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered. 

Mr.  JENSEN*  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  30  min¬ 
utes  today,  following  any  special  orders 
heretofore  .Entered. 

Mr.  PHjtBIN  asked  and  was  giVen  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  15  min¬ 
utes  today,  following  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered. 


inauguration  OF  THE 
ENT-ELECT  OF  THE  ' 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  ; 

'  visions  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resoluti 
69,  Eighty-second  Congress,  the  Ch^i: 
appoints  as  members  of  the  joint  co 


mittee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  inauguration  of  the, Presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  United  States  on  the 
20th  day  of  January  1953,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr. 
Rayburn,  Mr.  McCormack,,  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  Massachusetts.  / 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7005,  with  Mr. 
Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Richards]  is  entitled  to  recognition  for 
3  hours,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys]  is  entitled  to  recognition  for 
3  hours. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  difficult  and 
dangerous  times  when  all  our  problems 
seem  to  be  infinitely  complex  it  is  worth 
while  to  try  to  cut  through  these  com¬ 
plexities  and  get  down  to  simple  funda¬ 
mentals  whenever  we  can.  I,  therefore, 
ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to  con¬ 
sider  with  me  some  very  simple,  almost 
elementary,  questions  which  we  cannot 
and  must  not  ignore  as  we  determine  how 
we  shall  act  on  this  important  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  first  question  we  must  ask  our¬ 
selves  is  this:  Is  our  security — our  na¬ 
tional  survival — our  way  of  life — and  all 
the  things  we  hold  dear  threatened  to¬ 
day?  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  who  would  not 
answer  this  question  with  a  positive 
“yes.” 

The  next  qeustion,  equally  simple  and 
fundamental,  is  this:  Do  we  meet  this 
threat,  or  do  we  stand  by  supinely  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  blow  to  fall  upon  us?  Ob¬ 
viously,  no  red-blooded  American  can 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  giving  his 
answer  to  this  qeustion.  It  is  not  in  our 
tradition  to  turn  tail  and  run  when  we 
are  threatened.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  to  you  that  the  actions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  itself  since  1948  in  appropriating 
to  our  own  defense  establishment  the 
staggering  sum  of  $136,363,000,000  prove 
beyond  any  question  that  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  mortal  threat  to  our  national 
security  and  decided  to  meet  it  head  on. 

The  third  question  is:  Do  we  realize 
that  this  fight  for  freedom,  if  successful, 
must  be  waged  on  all  the  fronts  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  need  armed  friends  by 
our  side?  The  answer  by  the  Congress 
has  been  unmistakably  “yes.”  How 
otherwise  do  you  interpret  the  passage 
of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948  by  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Congress,  and  the  subsequent 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  for 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  annual  appro¬ 


priations  for  building  up  the  strength 
of  our  allies?  If  what  I  am  saying  is 
not  true,  why  did  we  plan  and  carry 
through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  band 
together  with  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  pledge  ourselves  to  regard  an 
attack  on  any  one  of  them  as  an  attack 
on  ourselves,  and  vote  more  billions  each 
year  to  help  them  build  up  their  military 
strength  to  resist  aggression?  Why  did 
the  Senate  approve  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  with  only  a  handful  of  dissenting 
votes?  Why  are  we  sacrificing  the  pre¬ 
cious  lives  of  our  boys  in  Korea  and 
spending  billions  of  dollars  fighting 
Soviet  aggression  over  there  if  there  is  no 
threat?  There  has  been  and  there  is  a 
mortal  threat  and  we  have  recognized  it 
and  decided,  true  to  our  traditions,  to 
meet  it  here  and  abroad  and  not  bow 
down  before  it.  Through  this  fiscal  year, 
including  past  appropriations  for  the 
Marshall  plan,  China  aid,  and  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program,  we  have 
made  available  for  the  puropse  of  pro¬ 
moting  our  defense  through  strengthen¬ 
ing  our  allies  a  total  of  $26,000,000,000. 
If  there  has  been  no  danger,  why  have 
we  done  all  this?  If  that  danger  still 
persists,  the  only  question  is:  Are  we 
going  to  quit  now?  I  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  answer  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

With  these  fundamentals  agreed  on, 
the  decision  before  us  can  be  stated 
simply  and  clearly.  That  decision  is 
what  is  the  best  way  to  continue  to  meet 
the  threat  adequately  and  at  the  least 
cost  in  American  men  and  money. 

There  may  be  some  here  still  who  hon¬ 
estly  feel  that  we  should  retire  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and 
build  up  a  fortress  here  instead  of  using 
the  resources  and  manpower  of  other 
like-minded  people  in  the  world  who  are 
ready  and  eager  to  join  us  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  peace  and  freedom.  That  is  pure 
defeatism,  for  without  allies  we  could 
not  have  any  real  security.  In  addition, 
if  we  could  have  security  that  way,  it 
would  cost  a  lot  more.  If  all  the  re¬ 
sources  and  manpower  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  organized  against  us,  we 
would  be  forced  to  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  Without  the  essential  raw 
materials  which  we  must  have  from 
other  areas  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
impossible,  with  any  amount  of  money, 
for  us  to  build  an  adequate  defense. 

In  this  era  of  advanced  technology, 
no  single  area  of  the  world  can  hope  to 
be  self-sufficient  in  producing  defensive 
equipment,  or  even  many  of  the  essential 
components  of  our  civilian  economy. 

Electronic  equipment,  jet  engines, 
radar,  as  well  as  the  older  and  more  con¬ 
ventional  types  of  military  items,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  vast  range  of  items  for 
civilian  consumption,  require  materials 
which  we  must  obtain  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world. 

A  thought-provoking  report  by  Gener¬ 
al  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  shows  that  each  new  me¬ 
dium  tank  requires  1,915  pounds  of  chro¬ 
mium,  of  which  99  percent  is  imported; 
950  pounds  of  manganese,  of  which  92 
percent  is  imported;  520  pounds  of  nickel, 
of  which  92  percent  is  imported;  100 
pounds  of  tin,  of  which  78  percent  is 
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imported;  6,512  pounds  of  bauxite,  of 
which  65  percent  is  imported;  1,484 
pounds  of  copper,  of  which  29  percent  is 
imported. 

Actually,  the  degree  of  our  dependen¬ 
cy  on  outside  sources  for  essential  ma¬ 
terials  is  even  more  serious  than  indi¬ 
cated  by  General  Collins’  report.  The 
General  based  his  figures  on  utilization 
of,  scrap  materials,  presently  available 
here,  but  which  originally  had  to  be  im¬ 
ported  and  still  must  be. 

For  example,  we  must  import  99  per¬ 
cent  instead  of  92  percent  of  the  nickel 
to  make  a  tank,  42  percent  instead  of 
29  percent  of  copper,  and  100  percent  of 
the  tin  instead  of  78  percent.  We  pro¬ 
duce  absolutely  no  tin  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  completely  dependent 
for  our  supply  of  this  most  essential 
metal  upon  sources  in  Malaya  and  Africa, 
with  a  part  of  our  requirements  avail¬ 
able  in  South  America. 

I  think  most  of  our  thinking  people 
fully  realize  the  gravity  of  our  situa¬ 
tion.  They  know  that  we  must  meet 
this  threat  now,  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  not  just  a  coincidence  that,  so  far, 
every  candidate  for  the  Presidency  this 
year  has  endorsed  the  principle  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  mutual  security.  Even  Mr. 
Taft  has  said  that  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  must  not  be  killed  and  aban¬ 
doned.  Even  when  he  says  he  wants  to 
cut  it  substantially  below  the  figure  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  this  House,  he  quickly  explains  that 
he  is  sure  it  will  not  ruin  the  program. 
He  would  not  propose  it,  he  says,  if  he 
thought  it  would  ruin  the  program. 

Let’s  see  where  we  stand  then  on  these 
basic  questions  I  have  asked. 

We  all  agree  that  there  is  a  threat  and 
a  continuing  threat  to  our  national  sur¬ 
vival. 

We  all  agree  that  we  are  going  to  meet 
this  threat. 

We  agree,  at  least  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  us,  that  we  are  going  to  meet 
it  with  a  “Mutual  Security  Program”  and 
not  with  a  “fortress  America  program.” 

The  question  we  should  concentrate 
on,  therefore,  is  what  kind  of  a  Mutual 
Security  Program  we  want.  Let  us  not 
waste  time  talking  about  whether  we 
want  one  or  not. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  also  that  it 
would  be  useless  and  a  waste  of  money  to 
have  an  inadequate  program. 

I  think  we  can  also  agree  on  the  fact 
that  we  want  our  program  to  cost  as 
little  as  possible,  both  in  men  and  money, 
and  still  remain  adequate. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
spent  about  2  months  of  intensive  work 
on  trying  to  determine  what  will  be  an 
adequate  mutual  security  program  and 
how  best  to  achieve  the  maximum  re¬ 
sults  with  the  least  cost.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  after  this  careful  examination, 
determined  that  the  greatest  amount 
that  could  safely  be  cut  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration  request  was  about  $1,000,- 
000,000.  I  know  there  are  Members  of 
this  House  who  propose  to  cut  much 
more  deeply  than  this.  I  say  to  you 
that  I  would  not  wish  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  going  beyond  this  figure 
because  that  responsibility  involves  the 
national  survival  of  our  country. 


With  all  my  deep  concern  for  the  fi¬ 
nancial  position  of  this  country  and 
realizing  as  I  do  that  if  the  United  States 
is  bankrupted  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  world  will  be  lost,  I  know  that  the 
cause  of  economy  never  has  had  and 
never  will  have  a  greater  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country  than  the  cause 
of  national  defense  and  national  sur¬ 
vival. 

I  say  to  you  flatly  that  the  man  in 
this  House  who  votes  to  cut  deeply  the 
amount  brought  before  you  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  whatever  may 
be  his  reasons  or  his  motives,  is  voting 
to  leave  a  gap  in  our  security  defense 
line. 

He  may  be  voting  to  throw  away  the 
one  best  chance  of  avoiding  World  War 
III,  because  only  as  we  are  collectively 
strong  can  we  be  confident  that  Soviet 
imperialism  will  not  attack  us. 

He  is  voting  to  weaken,  and  possibly 
to  destroy,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Alliance. 

He  is  voting  to  take  the  risk  of  turn¬ 
ing  over  to  Russia  the  second-largest 
workshop  of  the  world.  This  workshop 
next  year  will  raise  and  support  about 
4,000,000  soldiers  and  produce  $3,500,- 
000,000  worth  of  weapons. 

He  is  voting  to  increase  the  cost  of 
our  own  defense  manyfold  because  if 
Western  Europe  were  lost,  we  would  need 
a  huge  increase  in  our  own  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  to  have  any  chance  of 
meeting  Russia  on  equal  terms  if  trouble 
should  start.  He  is,  therefore,  not  really 
voting  for  economy  but,  unless  he  is  sat¬ 
isfied  to  leave  us  much  more  defenseless, 
he  is  voting  for  greatly  increased  expen¬ 
ditures. 

He  is  voting  to  place  more  of  our  young 
men  than  necessary  in  the  front  line  of 
defense  against  the  threatened  aggres¬ 
sion  of  Russia  because  he  is  voting  to 
take  out  of  that  front  line  the  strong 
and  stanch  allies  who  would  fight  with 
us  in  case  of  trouble. 

He  is  voting  to  take  the  risk  that,  if 
World  War  III  comes,  the  fighting  would 
take  place  right  in  our  own  country  in¬ 
stead  of  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 

I  have  enough  confidence  in  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  American  people  to 
know  that  they  will  not  approve  action 
by  this  House  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  breaking  down  our  defenses  at  home 
or  abroad. 

First,  let  us  see  what  progress  has  been 
made  by  our  associates  in  the  military 
field.  Let  us  cast  our  minds  back  to  the 
situation  in  1948,  when  the  Marshall  plan 
was  launched,  or  even  as  recently  as 
mid-1950  when  the  Communists  attacked 
in  Korea.  You  will  remember  that  then 
there  was  literally  almost  nothing  to 
stop  the  Red  armies  if  they  had  marched 
across  Europe.  Even  our  atomic  power, 
the  one  great  military  resource  of  the 
free  world,  was  hampered  by  lack  of 
bases.  Since  that  time  new  divisions 
have  been  raised,  trained,  and  equipped, 
and  have  taken  up  positions  alongside 
our  own  in  threatened  areas  of  Europe. 
Conscription  periods  in  Europe  have  been 
lengthened,  military  budgets  more  than 
doubled,  military  production  increased. 
As  a  result  there  is  now  a  substantial 
force  in  being.  As  General  Gruenther 
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said,  in  contrast  with  a  year  ago,  “we 
are  now  dealing  with  actual  forces  and 
not  planned  forces  alone.”  In  addition, 
our  strategic  air  power,  which  remains 
so  important  an  element  in  the  military 
balance,  has  acquired  a  much  more 
satisfactory  system  of  bases  through  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  the  allies  whose 
military  strength  we  are  helping  to  build 
through  this  program.  Where  once 
there  were  only  scattered,  ineffectual 
national  forces,  there  is  now  integrated 
command.  It  seems  to  me  that  only  the 
most  stubborn  defeatist  could  fail  to  be 
immensely  encouraged  by  the  increase 
and  improvement  in  allied  military 
strength  over  two  short  years. 

Active  forces  which  stood  at  1,407,000 
in  January  1950  reached  the  figure  of 
1,880  000  in  January  1952.  The  figures 
for  January  1953  are  classified  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  but  I  can  say  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  very  substantial  increase  over 
this  year’s  active  forces.  I  should  em¬ 
phasize  also  that  these  figures  are  for 
active  forces.  Additional  reserves  read¬ 
ily  mobilizable  have  also  increased 
greatly  over  the  past  2  years.  The 
amount  of  increase  in  this  category  is 
also  classified.  The  period  of  compul¬ 
sory  military  service  has  been  increased 
on  the  average  by  6  months.  Defense 
budgets  have  been  raised  from  about  6 
billion  in  1950  to  approximately  liy2 
billion  in  1952  and  an  estimated  14  bil¬ 
lion  in  1953. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
bill  before  you,  may  I  call  to  your  at¬ 
tention  some  good  work  done  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  last  year. 

The  Congress  wrote  into  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  provision  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  defense  program  under  the  uni¬ 
fied  direction  and  supervision  of  a  single 
person  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  Director  for  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  was  given  two  jobs:  First,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  supervise  the  work  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  on  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Program;  and,  second,  to 
head  one  of  those  agencies — the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Averell  Harriman  was  appointed 
Director  for  Mutual  Security.  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Chief  of  Staff,  is  Mr.  Harriman’s 
principal  assistant  in  the  job  of  direct¬ 
ing  and  supervising  the  Mutual  Securi¬ 
ty  Program  as  a  whole,  and  acts  for  him 
when  he  is  absent.  Mr.  John  W.  Kenney 
serves  as  Deputy  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  and  is  in  active  charge,  under 
Mr.  Harriman  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency. 

Three  principal  people  work  with  Mr. 
Harriman  and  Mr.  Tannenwald  in  the 
over-all  coordinating  job,  Mr.  Lincoln 
Gordon,  Mr.  John  H.  Ohly  and  Mr. 
Richard  N.  Johnson,  Mr.  Tannenwald 
and  the  Director’s  coordinating  staff 
have  no  more  and  no  less  to  do  with 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  than  they 
do  with  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Their  job 
is  to  help  the  Director  be  sure  that  the 
assistance  programs  are  developed  and 
carried  out  so  as  to  be  mutually  support- 
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ing,  consistent  both  with  each  other  and 
with  national  objectives. 

Actual  operations  are  decentralized, 
with  the  Director  supervising  and  di¬ 
recting  the  over-all  program.  Actual 
operations  of  the  military  assistance 
program  are  carried  out  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  where  the  military  end- 
items  are  bought  and  shipped.  Likewise, 
the  point  4  program  of  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  is  developed 
and  carried  out  in  the  State  Department. 

Mi*.  C.  Tyler  Wood  is  the  Associate 
Deputy  Director.  Before  Mr.  Kenney’s 
appointment  he  was  in  interim  charge  of 
MSA  and  is  now  on  special  duty,  coordi¬ 
nating  and  presenting  the  programs  to 
the  Congress. 

Ambassador  William  H.  Draper,  Jr., 
has  been  appointed  special  representa¬ 
tive  in  Europe  and  is  responsible  for  the 
program  in  Europe.  He  is  also  the 
United  States  permanent  representative 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council. 
In  these  two  jobs  he  represents  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson,  Secretary  Lovett,  and  Mr. 
Harriman  on  Mutual  Security  Program 
and  NATO  matters. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  BILL  MADE  BY 
COMMITTEE 

Now  we  come  to  the  bill  before  us. 
The  thorough  study  of  H.  R.  7005  made 
by  the  committee  is  reflected  in  the 
more  than  20  amendments  made  in  the 
text  of  the  bill  as  reported.  To  simpli¬ 
fy  consideration,  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  were  consolidated  into  one  new 
text,  so  I  wish  to  enumerate  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  for  the  information  of  the 
House.  They  are: 

Section  2:  Adopted  Senate  language 
of  section  2  which  authorizes  assistance 
to  three  designated  organizations  for 
unifying  Europe  rather  than  to  any  such 
organization  as  provided  in  H.  R.  7005 
as  introduced. 

Section  3:  Amended  Mutual  Security 
Act  to  mention  Spain  by  name  as  eli¬ 
gible  to  receive  assistance — was  eligible 
previously. 

Cut  military  authorization  by  20  per¬ 
cent  from  $4,145,000,000  to  $3,316,000,- 
000  and  authorized  carry-over  of  un¬ 
obligated  rather  than  unexpended 
funds.  This  latter  change  was  made  in 
all  authorizations  of  funds. 

Cut  defense  support  10  percent  from 
$1,819,200,000  to  $1,637,300,000. 

Retained  the  authority  to  transfer  10 
percent  within  title  I  rather  than  the  5 
percent  proposed  in  H.  R.  7005. 

Earmarked  not  less  than  $25,000,000 
for  Spain. 

Section  4:  No  alteration  of  amounts 
in  title  II — Near  East  and  Africa — but 
adopted  the  Senate  form  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  specifying  the  funds  for  Arab 
refugees  and  for  refugees  coming  to  Is¬ 
rael  and  for  technical  assistance  in  that 
area. 

Section  5:  Struck  out  exemption  of 
title  III  funds  from  section  503  of  MSA. 
This  means  that  TCA  will  have  to  take 
over  from  MSA  the  programs  in  Burma 
and  Indonesia. 

Section  6 :  Redesignated  area  as 
American  Republics  and  non-self-gov¬ 
erning  territories  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Section  7:  Provided  that  no  part  of 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the 


Provisional  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants 
from  Europe  could  be  used  to  pay  sal¬ 
ary  or  expenses  of  the  Director  General 
of  such  committee  if  a  former  employee 
of  UNRRA  or  IRO. 

MSA  Act  amended  to  authorize  dis¬ 
tribution  of  50  supergrades  already  pro¬ 
vided  among  all  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  covered  in  the  program.  Some  of 
these  may  be  assigned  to  point  4,  State 
and  Defense. 

Required  a  10-percent  reduction — 
based  on  January  1,  1952,  personnel — 
of  personnel  other  than  blue-collar 
workers  and  technical  consultants. 

Director  for  Mutual  Security  required 
to  reduce  reporting  requirements. 

Authorized  the  transfer  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  military  items 
from  United  States  defense  program  to 
foreign  nations  in  addition  to  equip¬ 
ment  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Required  that  no  less  than  $1,000,000,- 
000  be  earmarked  exclusively  for  off¬ 
shore  procurement. 

Authorized  total  expenditure  of  not 
more  than  $100,000,000,  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  to  any  country,  without  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  eligibility.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  giving  limited  assistance  to  nations 
which  we  wish  to  help  but  which  may 
be  afraid  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
us. 

Authorized  Director  for  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  to  develop  strategic  materials  in 
world  deficiency  for  countries  receiving 
United  States  assistance. 

The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  re¬ 
quired  to  take  suitable  and  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  effective  use  by  recipient 
countries  of  their  own  resources  for  mu¬ 
tual  security. 

Provided  up  to  $100,000,000  of  coun¬ 
terpart  to  encourage  free  enterprise. 

Permitted  up  to  $100,000,000  of  mili¬ 
tary  production  and  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  funds  to  be  used  for 
subscribing  to  capital  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Finance  Corporation. 

Investment  and  informational  media 
guaranties  continued  after  June  30, 

1952,  to  all  areas  where  United  States 
assistance  is  granted. 

Required  Mutual  Security  Agency  to 
develop  broad  criteria  for  guaranties 
and  to  conduct  study  of  impediments 
to  private  investment  abroad;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  required  to  accelerate 
commercial  and  tax-treaty  program; 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
required  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
greater  participation  by  industrial 
groups  in  point  4  programs  and  to  bring 
investment  opportunities  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  to  attention  of  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

Section  9 ;  Required  counterpart  funds 
used  for  loans  by  recipient  countries  to 
be  redeposited  in  counterpart  special  ac¬ 
count  when  loans  are  repaid  so  as  to 
give  the  United  States  continuing  par¬ 
ticipation  in  their  administration. 

Assured  that  total  counterpart  fund 
be  available  for  strategic  materials  with¬ 
out  regard  to  5 -percent  limitation. 

Section  11:  Authorized  $12,000,000  for 
UNICEF  for  period  ending  December  31, 

1953,  on  condition  that  United  States 
contribution  not  exceed  one-third  of 
contribution  from  all  governments. 
None  of  the  activities  for  which  these 


funds  are  authorized  shall  duplicate  any 
of  the  activities  of  other  U.  N.  agencies. 

UNOBLIGATED  AND  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

A  great  deal  will  be  said  around  here 
today  about  unobligated  and  unexpended 
balances.  Let  us  get  the  record  straight. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
authorizes  a  total  of  $6,901,100,000  in  new 
funds.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $998,900,- 
000  from  the  $7,900,000,000  requested  by 
the  Executive  for  the  fiscal  1953  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  the  exact  fiscal  status  of  the 
program.  This  is  only  natural  in  view' 
of  its  complexity  and  size.  The  simplest 
and  most  accurate  view  can  be  obtained 
by  looking  at  the  entire  picture.  Like  the 
separate  parts  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  the  pic¬ 
ture  clears  when  the  sections  are  put 
together. 

Starting  with  the  Marshall  plan  funds 
and  the  subsequent  related  acts  from  the 
Eightieth  Congress  to  the  present,  cumu¬ 
lative  funds  made  available  through  fis¬ 
cal  1952  are  $26,063,400,000.  Of  that 
total,  $11,802,400,000  is  for  strictly  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  $14,098,500,000  for  economic. 

On  March  31,  1952,  cumulative  ex¬ 
penditures  amounted  to  $14,700,700,000. 
At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  it  is 
estimated  that  this  will  increase  to  $17,- 
118,300,000  by  June  30,  1952.  This  would 
leave  an  unexpended  balance  of  $8,945,- 
100,000  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

This  has  led  to  much  confusion  in  pub¬ 
lic  statements  on  the  subject  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  with  $8,- 
945,100,000  of  unspent  funds  on  hand  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  authorize  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  fiscal  1953.  However, 
within  a  few  more  weeks,  by  June  30,  all 
of  these  unspent  funds  will  have  been 
obligated  except  for  approximately  $400,- 
000,000.  Obligated  funds  remain  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  contract  payments  for  an 
additional  2  years  without  further  con¬ 
gressional  authorization. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  H.  R. 
7005  authorizes  $6,901,100,000  in  new 
funds,  plus  a  carry-over  of  unobligated 
balances  estimated  at  $406,800,000,  mak¬ 
ing  an  over-all  total  of  $7,307,900,000 
available  for  obligation,  of  which  $4,952,- 
800,000  is  for  military  purposes,  $2,305,- 
100,000  for  defense  support,  economic 
and  technical  assistance,  and  $50,000,000 
for  Spain. 

Without  these  funds  there  would  be  no 
money  available  with  which  to  place  or¬ 
ders  after  June  30.  The  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  H.  R.  7005  are  required  as  a  basis 
for  contracts  to  be  signed  between  July 
1,  1952,  and  June  30,  1953.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  before  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  can  make  a  contract 
for  production  of  tanks,  for  example, 
funds  must  have  previously  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  that  purpose. 

It  may  take  from  11  months  to  2  years 
to  manufacture  the  tanks.  By  law, 
money  to  pay  for  them  must  be  avail¬ 
able  when  the  contract  is  signed,  even 
though  payment  is  not  made  until  their 
delivery  over  a  year  later.  This  time 
lag  can  run  2  years  or  more  for  aircraft 
down  to  3  months  for  small  arms.  This 
is  a  complicated  process,  but  it  is  stand¬ 
ard  Government  procedure  and  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  tax*. 
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payer  pays  taxes,  the  proceeds  of  which 
then  lie  idle  in  the  Treasury.  Money 
appropriated  but  not  spent  in  the  same 
fiscal  year  does  not  add  to  the  deficit 
of  that  fiscal  year.  It  is  provided 
through  the  Treasury  only  as  needed  to 
make  payments  when  the  tanks,  aircraft, 
and  so  on  are  completed  and  delivered. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  is¬ 
sue  becomes  one  of  “Do  we  want  to  allow 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency  to  continue  to  con¬ 
tract  for  defense  items,  economic  and 
technical  assistance,  or  do  we  want  a 
hiatus  in  the  program?”  A  delay  in 
appropriating  can  only  mean  a  conse¬ 
quent  delay  in  delivery  of  miltary  items. 
Although  we  will  have  $8,900,000,000  un¬ 
expended  by  June  30,  practically  all  of  it 
is  already  in  the  pipeline  and  in  the 
process  of  being  converted  from  money 
into  military  end  items  and  defense  sup¬ 
port.  If  we  delayed  appropriating,  we 
would  simply  be  retarding  the  conver¬ 
sion  process  which  is  changing  dollars 
into  tanks,  aircraft,  machine  guns,  and 
other  items  for  our  mutual  security. 

At  the  end  of  March  there  was  an  un¬ 
expended  balance  of  $9,228,600,000  of 
military  funds.  A  lot  of  people  have 
gotten  an  idea  that  this  fact  has  some 
connection  with  the  amount  of  money 
needed  for  next  year. 

In  the  first  place,  this  unexpended 
balance  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
money  lying  idle.  It  is  really  tanks,  air¬ 
planes,  guns,  and  so  forth,  in  process 
of  production.  There  are  at  present 
over  4,000  tanks  worth  $2,900,000,000 
being  completed  in  United  States  fac¬ 
tories  which  are  to  be  shipped  as  part 
of  the  fiscal  1952  program.  There  are 
today  approximately  3,000  jet  fighters 
which  cost  a  total  of  $2,300,000,000  being 
completed  in  our  factories  which  are 
included  in  the  1952  program.  There 
are  $600,000,000  worth  of  mine  sweepers 
being  completed  in  shipyards  which  are 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  these  unexpended 
funds. 

This  makes  a  total  of  $5,800,000,000  of 
these  unexpended  funds  which  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  tanks,  planes,  and  mine 
sweepers  alone  which  are  in  process. 
The  remainder  is  represented  by  such 
things  as  artillery  pieces  and  fire-con¬ 
trol  equipment  which  take  months  to 
complete. 

Unexpended  balances  are  primarily 
military  end-items  in  the  course  of  com¬ 
pletion.  They  do  not  represent  money 
waiting  to  be  used. 

On  January  1, 1952,  the  strength  of  ac¬ 
tive  and  quickly  mobilizable  world-wide 
forces  of  our  Western  European  allies 
was  5,250,000  men.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  1,500,000  men  in  2  years. 

The  committed  NATO  combat-ready 
and  reserve  ground  divisions  in  Western 
Europe  by  December  1952  will  be  50  di¬ 
visions. 

Committed  front-line  NATO  combat 
aircraft  in  Western  Europe  by  December 
1952  will  approximate  4,000  aircraft. 

Combat  vessels — of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  are  major  types— 
committed  to  NATO  by  December  1952 
will  number  over  1,600. 

In  addition,  there  are  today  forces 
numbering  over  1,000,000  men  under 
arms  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 


Adriatic  areas  protecting  the  southern 
flank;  they  include  over  50  strong  divi¬ 
sions,  800  aircraft,  and  over  100  ships 
and  vessels. 

As  General  Olmstead  testified  before 
our  committee: 

I  might  add  that  in  terms  of  Europe,  in 
fact,  all  of  our  partner  nations,  because  of 
the  more  austere  conditions  to  which  they 
are  experienced,  the  greater  simplicity  of 
their  missions  as  compared  to  the  possible 
missions  of  United  States  forces  that  might 
have  to  be  committed  on  short  notice  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  in  any  climate,  our 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment  for 
our  partners  are  more  austere  than  our  own. 

I  will  say  that  regarding  those  which  are 
planned  for  commitment  alongside  our  own 
forces,  it  would  be  almost  tragic  economy  if 
we  equipped  them  on  a  less  effective  scale 
from  a  fire -power  standpoint. 

These  forces  of  our  allies  need  to  be 
made  strong.  Each  division  must  have 
tanks,  anti-aircraft  weapons,  and  ar¬ 
tillery.  There  must  be  jet  fighters  to 
withstand  a  Soviet  attack.  The  equip¬ 
ment  of  some  forces  already  in  being  has 
to  be  completed.  The  division  just  be¬ 
ing  organized  must  receive  all  of  their 
arms  and  equipment  by  the  end  of  this 
year  if  the  50  divisions  we  are  counting 
on  are  to  be  ready. 

The  unexpended  balances  really  repre¬ 
sent  to  a  large  extent  the  fire  power 
which  the  NATO  forces  will  have  and 
must  have  if  they  are  to  carry  out  their 
mission. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  "OBLIGATION” 

When  we  speak  of  “obligations”  in 
reference  to  the  military  side  of  this 
program,  we  mean  only  one  thing — con¬ 
tracts.  An  obligation  is  a  contract.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  McNeil 
stated  to  our  committee: 

We  do  not  record  anything  as  an  obliga¬ 
tion  until  it  is  a  firm  deal.  Any  preliminary 
discussions,  any  requests  for  submissions  of 
proposals,  are  not  recorded  as  obligations 
(hearings,  p.  419). 

A  contract  may  be  in  the  form  in¬ 
itially  of  a  letter  of  intent,  which  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  contractor.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  payments  being  made  as  the 
contractor  gets  under  way  to  accumulate 
inventories. 

Mr.  McNeil  had  this  to  say  about  the 
validity  of  a  letter  of  intent: 

A  contract  may  be  half  delivered  under 
the  letter  of  intent,  because  in  the  making 
up  of  the  definitive  contract  you  will  find 
the  attorneys  will  be  discussing  some  labor 
clause  or  the  wording  and  punctuation  of 
an  escalator  clause,  or  in  the  specifications 
there  may  be  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  wing  tank  will  go  14  incres  from  the 
left  spar  or  13  inches.  All  those  things 
will  hold  up  the  final  execution  of  the 
defiinitive  contract. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  exists  a  firm 
deal,  a  binding  contract.  It  just  is  not  ex¬ 
plicit  in  various  minute  details.  An  accepted 
letter  of  intent  has  exactly  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  a  contract  except  for  the 
detailed  specifications  (hearings,  p.  421). 

When  we  talk  about  obligations  in  de¬ 
fense  support,  the  situation  is  different. 
Funds  are  obligated  for  defense  support 
and  for  economic  aid  when  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  issues  a  procurement 
authorization.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
contract.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency 
does  not  buy  commodities.  Transac¬ 
tions  financed  with  Mutual  Security 
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Agency  funds  are  normally  handled 
through  ordinary  commercial  channels. 
The  foreign  firm  negotiates  a  contract 
with  a  United  States  supplier  after  a 
procurement  authorization  has  been 
issued.  This  is  really  an  authorization 
to  sign  a  contract.  There  is  always  a  lag 
between  giving  the  procurement  author¬ 
ization  and  the  signing  of  -  a  contract. 
This  is  necessary  if  you  are  going  to 
have  commercial  dealings  rather  than 
Government  buying. 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  anticipate  that  the 
strongest  attack  coming  from  those  who 
want  to  make  meat-ax  cuts  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  authorization  will  be  made  against 
the.  so-called  defense  support  items, 
and  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  to  cut  this 
part  of  the  bill  further  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  pro¬ 
vided  $1,819,200,000  for  defense  support. 
The  committee  cut  this  sum  to  $1,637,- 
300,000,  or  10  percent. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  defense 
support  money  would  to  toward  rearm¬ 
ing  Europe: 

Defense  support  is  a  sound  investment 
because  it  yields  many  times  its  own  cost 
in  direct  additions  to  NATO’s  military 
strength  and  therefore  to  our  own  se¬ 
curity.  Defense  support  has  a  multi¬ 
plier  effect  on  European  production  and 
therefore  on  the  size  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  which  Europe  can  support.  This 
multiplier  comes  about  because  we  sup¬ 
ply  under  defense  support  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  raw  materials  and  ma¬ 
chine  tools  which  go  into  Europe’s  work¬ 
shop.  Since  the  European  countries  add 
their  own  labor,  factories,  equipment, 
and  materials,  the  value  of  the  completed 
production  is  several  times  the  cost  of 
the  defense  support  we  provide.  To  take 
one  example,  $100,000  of  American  ma¬ 
chine  tools  financed  with  defense  sup¬ 
port  have  enabled  the  Copenhagen  Am¬ 
munition  Arsenal  in  Denmark  to  in¬ 
crease  its  yearly  output  of  .30  caliber 
and  other  ammunition  by  $460,000. 

The  defense  support  requested  by  the 
administration  for  the  Lisbon  plan  coun¬ 
tries  of  NATO,  including  Germany, 
amounts  to  $1,400,000,000.  Through  its 
impact  on  the  European  economy  it  will 
make  possible  a  $1,600,000,000  increase 
in  Europe’s  expenditures  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  military  hardware  alone.  This 
will  mean  more  aircraft  guns,  jeeps,  and 
destroyers  produced  in  Europe  for  the 
European  armies.  So  defense  support 
more  than  pays  for  itself  just  in  terms 
of  the  additional  military  production  of 
hard  goods  which  it  makes  possible.  But 
defense  support  also  results  in  higher 
European  defense  spending  for  the  mo¬ 
bilization  and  training  of  troops  and  for 
the  construction  of  airfelds,  barracks, 
and  communication  systems.  These  are 
especially  important  parts  of  the  Euro¬ 
peon  defense  program.  Europe  must 
provide  the  largest  share  of  the  ground 
troops,  and  all  of  the  airfields,  installa¬ 
tions,  and  lines  of  communication  for  the 
Allied  forces  under  General  Ridgway’s 
command.  Almost  half  of  Europe’s  de¬ 
fense  budgets  must  go  for  the  pay  and 
training  of  its  military  forces.  All  these 
things  are  just  as  necessary  as  guns  and 
ammunition  if  you  are  to  have  armies  in 
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being  which  can  go  into  action  when 
needed.  Taking  into  account  the  addi¬ 
tional  spending  in  these  areas,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  program  will  be  raised  in 
total  by  the  equivalent  of  $3,333,000,000 
as  a  result  of  our  defense  support.  This 
means  that  each  dollar  of  defense  sup¬ 
port  contributes  almost  $2.50  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  defense  effort.  But  even  this  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story  as  to  how  dollars 
for  defense  support  multiply  into  effec¬ 
tive  men  available  to  fight  if  trouble 
breaks  out.  Money  spent  building  up 
forces  goes  much  further  in  Europe  than 
it  does  in  the  United  States.  European 
costs  for  the  pay,  clothing,  and  subsist¬ 
ence  of  its  military  personnel  are  about 
one-quarter  of  the  comparable  costs  for 
American  personnel.  Maintenance  and 
training  costs  are  also  substantially 
lower  for  European  units.  In  military 
terms,  this  $3,333,000,000  of  higher  de¬ 
fense  budgets  made  possible  by  our  de¬ 
fense  support  represents  the  cost  of  10 
European  divisions  with  that  half  of 
their  equipment  which  is  produced  in 
Europe,  plus  750  aircraft,  40  minesweep¬ 
ers,  and  30  destroyer  escorts.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  replace  with  our 
own  forces  and  equipment  the  European 
forces  and  equipment  only  made  possible 
by  defense  support,  it  would  cost  us  about 
five  times  the  amount  of  that  defense 
support.  Thus  we  are  getting  about  a 
5  for  1  return  for  our  defense-support 
dollars. 

The  importance  of  the  defense  support 
side  of  the  program  is  graphically  shown 
by  briefly  analyzing  the  loss  to  our  joint 
defense  effort  if  we  were  to  eliminate  it. 
The  $1,400,000,000  provided  for  eight 
European  NATO  countries  and  Germany 
in  defense  support  would  reduce  their 
production  capacity  to  the  point  that 
their  own  planned  expenditures  of  $13,- 
900,000,000  would  have  to  be  cut  by 
$3,300,000,000  to  $10,600,000,000. 

It  has  been  self-evident  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  Western  Europe  can  be  de¬ 
fended  only  if  our  partners  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  make  a  maximum 
effort  in  terms  of  their  own  resources. 
We  can  only  supply  a  part  of  the  mate¬ 
rials.  We  cannot  ourselves  build  the 
European  defense  structure.  Defense 
support,  as  provided  in  the  present  bill, 
will  enable  the  Europeans  to  contribute 
more  themselves  at  less  cost  to  us.  The 
vital  importance  of  the  defense  support 
part  of  the  program  was  stressed  by 
General  Gruenther  when  testifying  be¬ 
fore  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  the 
General  said  : 

I  think  *  *  *  that  the  economic  sup¬ 

port  and  the  military  support  are  insepara¬ 
ble.  I  think  from  our  own  self-interest,  and 
I  am  again  not  talking  about  money  value 
because  I  do  not  know  about  that,  it  is  wise 
to  facilitate  in  every  possible  way  the  bol¬ 
stering  of  these  economies.  To  give  you  a 
specific  illustration:  The  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  these  countries  have  received 
such  a  blow  as  a  result  of  the  war  that  to 
produce  some  of  these  items  themselves  is 
absolutely  impossible.  We  feel  they  should 
be  producing  them,  but  the  question  of  raw 
materials,  the  question  of  machine  tools,  rep¬ 
resents,  to  mention  only  two  items,  a  very, 
very  difficult  problems  for  them  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint. 


I  have  spent  much  time  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram  because  it  is  that  part  that  involves 
the  largest  authorization  of  money.  But 
it  is,  in  the  long  run,  hardly  more  im¬ 
portant  than  those  parts  of  the  program 
that  provide  far  smaller  amounts  of 
money  for  countries  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world.  For  some 
of  those  countries,  the  program  would 
provide  armaments;  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  in  Indochina  and  Formosa  where 
the  face  of  aggression  is  near  and  omi¬ 
nous,  smaller  apiounts  in  a  few  other 
countries.  But  in  most  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  the  principal  objec¬ 
tive  is  and  must  be  to  maintain  the  new 
found  spirit  of  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  and  to  bring  the  peoples  of  those 
countries  to  a  recognition  that  the  west 
is  the  custodian  and  defender  of  these 
ideals. 

This  is  the  heart  and  purpose  of  the 
technical  aid  program.  This  concept 
was  examined,  considered,  and  worked 
over  with  great  thoroughness  by  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  by  this  House. 
It  was  enacted  into  law  in  1950.  The 
first  appropriation  was  on  the  modest 
scale  befitting  a  slow  and  long-term  en¬ 
terprise.  But  here  again  subsequent 
acts  of  Communist  aggression  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  point  4  type  of  program 
must  also  be  made  more  immediately 
and  largely  effective.  Its  purpose,  its 
ultimate  objective,  remain  the  same,  but 
the  goal  of  strengthening  the  will,  spirit, 
and  stability  of  these  areas  must  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  be  reached  at 
an  earlier  date.  Hence  these  parts  of 
the  program  are  somewhat  larger  than 
they  have  been  in  prior  years. 

I  should  emphasize,  however,  that  they 
are  still  small  in  relation  to  those  parts 
of  the  program  that  deal  directly  with 
rearmament,  and  I  should  emphasize 
also  that  these  relatively  minor  expendi¬ 
tures,  if  resolutely  carried  forward,  will 
maintain  the  stability  and  strength  of 
these  areas  so  that  the  vastly  more  ex¬ 
pensive  burden  of  rearmament  for  their 
direct  defense  can,  we  hope,  be  avoided. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  recognize  as  well  as  any  in 
this  House  the  problems  of  our  increas¬ 
ing  debt  and  the  dangers  of  an  unbal¬ 
anced  budget.  The  committee  has  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  this  bill  by  just 
under  a  billion  dollars.  It  is  our  view, 
that  this  reduction  brings  the  program 
down  to  the  very  limit  of  tolerable  risk. 
We  dar*  not  recommend  a  deeper  cut. 
This  n:  ,al  security  program  is  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  for  the  safety  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  our  country.  When  times  have 
been  hard,  many  of  us  in  our  own  private 
life  have  foregone  expenditures  we  would 
otherwise  like  to  have  made,  and  have 
indeed  borrowed  money,  in  order  to  meet 
premiums  on  policies  of  personal  insur¬ 
ance  that  we  had  taken  out  to  protect 
our  families.  I  regard  this  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  in  precisely  that  light. 
This  House  faces  a  hard  choice  between 
adding  heavier  burdens  to  an  already 
heavily  laden  economy  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  risking  the  national 
security  by  making  it  impossible  to  build 
up  the  defenses  of  the  free  world.  This 
bill,  onerous  though  it  is,  is  a  necessary 


Insurance  premium  to  guarantee  as  far 
ao  we  can  that  our  children  and  our-  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  may  live  in  a  free  world. 

Mi-.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  gentleman  asked  a  question 
as  to  whether  our  institutions  in  this 
country  were  in  danger  and  he  supplied 
a  partial  answer.  But  President  Truman 
has  said  that  budget  cutters  were  aiding 
Stalin,  and  I  think  he  included  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  that  general  category.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
have  given  thought  to  the  fact  that  an 
economic  collapse  can  ruin  the  country 
just  as  much  as  a  military  defeat.  I 
think  cur  institutions  are  in  danger,  but 
how  much  longer  can  the  taxpayers 
carry  the  burden  of  the  world?  Have 
you  given  any  serious  consideration  to 
that  matter  and  have  you  found  an  an¬ 
swer  as  to  whether  our  institutions  might 
be  in  danger,  not  from  Stalin,  but  from 
an  economic  collapse  in  this  country? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  think  any  member 
of  the  committee  or  any  Member  of  this 
Congress  who  has  not  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  that  has  no  business  being 
here.  I  want  to  make  this  flat-footed 
statement  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  What  the  world  has  to  depend 
on  more  than  anything  else  today  is  a 
solvent  United  States.  When  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  committee  reported  the 
pending  bill,  we  had  to  calculate  and 
weigh  the  risk  we  were  taking  if  we  did 
not  do  this  thing.  We  had  to  consider 
the  danger  of  the  United  States  being 
required  to  spend  many  billions  more 
later  on  if  we  failed  to  make  adequate 
provisions  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  to  take  all  those 
things  into  consideration. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  reference  to  the 
question  propounded  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Member  from  Nebraska,  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska;  his  question  is  most  practical 
and  fundamental.  But  without  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  immediate  situa¬ 
tion  that  we  are  faced  with  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is 
addressing  himself,  in  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska  and 
others  who  might  be  interested  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  who  is 
now  addressing  us  is  and  has  been  a 
part  of  the  so-called  economy  group  in 
this  House  that  has  been  trying  to  reduce 
these  expenditures.  He  is  responsible 
more  than  anyone  else  for  the  billion 
cut  that  has  already  been  made  in  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  bill. 

I  repeat,  regardless  of  one’s  conten¬ 
tions  about  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
about  which  the  gentleman  is  address¬ 
ing  us,  he  is  and  has  been  one  of  the 
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strongest  advocates  and  practitioners  of 
economy  generally.  He  is  motivated 
here  as  elsewhere  by  the  highest  motives, 
and  by  what  he  thinks  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  his  country. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman’s  remarks  and,  of  course,  I 
appreciate  the  anxiety  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  concerning  the  mat¬ 
ters  he  is  talking  about. 

Now  if  you  will  let  me  say  just  a  word 
about  that.  To  my  mind  the  two  great¬ 
est  dangers  confronting  the  United 
States  today  are  insolvency  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  going  to  sleep  in  our  battle 
against  communism.  To  my  mind  the 
real  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  pay  an  insurance  premium  today  to 
protect  our  children  and  our  grand¬ 
children. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  our 
committee  came  to  the  House  with  this 
amount  in  the  bill  only  because  the 
majority  believed  that  any  other  course 
would  cost  the  United  States  more  in  the 
long  run,  and  that  if  we  cut  further  on 
this,  which  would  weaken  our  allies,  it 
would  cost  us  more  money,  not  less? 
Was  it  not  because  we  believed  this  au¬ 
thorization  would  in  the  long  run  save 
us  money  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  spent  on  our  own  defense,  that  re¬ 
luctantly  the  majority  of  the  committee 
came  in  with  this. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  has 
said  it.  He  has  answered  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  better 
than  I  could. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  these  funds  as  we  have  cut  them 
down  by  a  billion  dollars — and  we  may 
have  gone  a  little  too  far — if  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  long  run  it  would  save 
money  for  the  United  States  and  save 
the  lives  of  United  States  men,  I  would 
not  be  here  today  advocating  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  want  to 
correct  any  impression  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  Stalin 
when  he  cuts  a  billion  dollars  off  this 
bill.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Chief  Executive  that 
the  gentleman  should  be  so  spoken  of. 
I  would  have  gone  along  with  another 
cut,  of  perhaps  another  billion  dollars. 
But  the  gentleman  is  carrying  that  label 
all  over  the  world  now,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  label  the  gentleman  should  not  wear. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  label  I  may  carry  all  over  the 
world.  I  am  trying  to  do  my  duty  here. 
I  want  to  say  this,  that  so  far  as  that 
billion  dollar  cut  is  concerned,  we  were 
obligated  to  make  that  cut  in  defense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  if  we 
could  do  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  room  for  more  of  a  cut. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  up  to  the 
House.  There  are  some  men  here  who 
believe  further  reductions  should  be 
made  in  this  bill.  There  are  some  men 


here'  who  honestly  believe  we  should  not 
appropriate  anything.  I  respect  their 
views,  even  though  I  cannot  agree  with 
them.  All  I  am  trying  to  assure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Nebraska  is  that  I  am  honest 
in  my  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  if  I  correctly 
understood  him  to  say  that  $26,000,000,- 
000  has  been  appropriated  since  1948, 
the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Was  that  inclusive  of 
this  six  and  nine-tenths  billions  or  out¬ 
side  of  that? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Outside  of  that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  would  make 
approximately  $33,000,000,000  altogether, 
then? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  two  questions.  First, 
I  am  trying  to  learn  what  detailed  study 
the  committee  made  in  the  estimates  in 
the  suggested  budget  adopted  at  the 
Lisbon  conference,  because  I  understand 
the  amount  you  are  asking  for  now  is 
really  to  implement  the  United  States 
share,  something  like  three  and  eight- 
tenths  billions.  I  am  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  what  study  might  have  been 
made  of  the  details,  because  part  of  our 
problem  has  been  the  unrealistic  sched¬ 
uling  that  the  proponents  of  these  vast 
appropriations  have  proposed  to  us. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  did  go  into  the 
detailed  scheduling  of  this  very  exhaus¬ 
tively.  Most  of  the  military  end  of  it  is 
classified.  Frankly,  I  asked  the  Defense 
Department  to  declassify  as  much  of  this 
as  it  could.  But  military  end  items  com¬ 
pose  most  of  title  I,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  bill  involves  classified  information. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  was  not 
asking  for  that  information  here.  My 
question  was  how  much  detailed  study 
the  committee  had  made.  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  ask  that  question.  For  example, 
on  page  45,  last  year  we  appropriated 
$38,000,000  for  South  America,  and  the 
committee  very  rightly  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  those  funds  were  still  un¬ 
obligated  as  of  January  31,  1952,  and  we 
have  this  very  interesting  statement  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Miller : 

We  had  to  wait  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  draw  up  the  plans  under  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  best  use  of  the  appropriation. 

In  other  words,  they  get  the  money 
and  then  figure  out  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  it  next.  Is  that  the  situation 
we  have  on  this  Lisbon  matter? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  had  to  wait  upon  the  making  of  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  South  American  countries 
before  these  funds  could  be  obligated, 
and  therefore  since  the  act  required 
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these  agreements  with  various  nations, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
could  not  enter  into  these  agreements 
with  these  South  American  countries. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  made  the  statement  that 
there  would  be  $400,000,000  in  unex¬ 
pended  balances  in  June,  did  I  correctly 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  un¬ 
expended  balances?  I  am  sure  he  meant 
to  say  unobligated  balances. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  meant  to  say  un¬ 
obligated  balance,  and  I  thank  the 
gentlewomen  for  calling  that  to  my  at¬ 
tention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  take  about  15  min¬ 
utes  to  go  into  the  question  that  you  have 
not  touched  on  yet,  and  that  is  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  economic  aid  and  what  is  known 
as  technical  assistance,  which  seems  to 
be  spread  out  pretty  well  all  over  the 
world.  There  are  some  of  us  who  are 
disturbed  by  the  wide  spread  of 
this  aid  to  practically  every  country  in 
the  world,  and  every  continent  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Frankly,  I  am  one  who 
would  like  to  be  convinced  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  and  have  not  been.  I  am  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  the  program.  I  was 
rather  disappointed  when  I  found  that 
all  the  cuts  in  the  estimates  that  had 
been  made  came  out  of  Europe,  where  it 
seems  to  me  is  the  hub  of  our  trouble. 
But  these  other  things,  technical  aid,  and 
so  forth,  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
have  not  suffered  any  of  the  cuts.  I  am 
just  asking  the  gentleman  if  he  will  not 
go  into  that  subject  a  little  further. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
little  about  that.  There  is  almost  $5,000,- 
000,000  in  title  I.  That  is  for  Europe. 
Out  of  that  there  is  $1,637,300,000  for 
economic  support.  We  call  it  defense 
support.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its 
being  economic  aid.  There  are  pages 
and  pages  of  testimony  in  the  hearings  to 
show  what  that  goes  for,  end  items*  such 
as  dynamos,  and  materials  that  will  go 
into  military  plants  to  enable  them  to 
increase  their  defense  production.  I  re¬ 
member  one  instance  particularly,  where 
$100,000  in  defense  support  for  Den¬ 
mark  resulted  in  an  ammunition  produc¬ 
tion  increase  of  almost  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  me  to  read  to 
the  House,  I  have  detailed  breakdowns 
of  what  each  country  gets  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  way  of  defense  support,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance,  point  4, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  was  just 
trying  to  seek  the  reason  behind  these 
contributions  of  economic  aid — or  point 
4  aid,  as  you  choose  to  call  it — in  this 
widespread  area.  To  be  a  little  more 
specific,  I  see  here  that  we  are  going  to 
contribute  to  India  $115,000,000;  to  Pak- 
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istan,  $65,000,000;  to  Israel,  $79,000,000. 
I  wonder  In  what  respect  they  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  our  defense  and  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  democratic  world.  I  do  not 
mean  to  pick  on  those  countries;  I  just 
took  them  because  they  were  the  larger 
items.  What  is  the  reason  behind  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  defense  of  de¬ 
mocracy?  The  whole  business  back  of 
my  question  is  the  same  question  of  how 
long  and  how  far  we  can  go  in  trying  to 
support  the  economy  of  the  whole  world, 
and  please  do  not  regard  it  as  an  un¬ 
friendly  question ;  I  am  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  have  great  admi¬ 
ration  and  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia;  I  know  how  hard  he  has 
fought  the  battle  of  economy  on  this 
floor,  but  may  I  say  to  him  that  there 
are  some  parts  of  the  world  where  we 
may  invest  wisely  and  moderately  in  pro¬ 
grams  promoting  self-help.  Some  have 
felt  that  Europe  is  the  main  theater  in 
the  world  conflict  against  communism. 
That  may  be  true,  but  the  battle  line  is 
drawn  out  all  around  the  world. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  .  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  there  not  also  a 
very,  very  practical  consideration  here? 
The  United  States  having  the  productive 
capacity  it  has,  yet  is  dependent  for 
some  of  its  most  vital  needs  on  these 
so-called  backward  areas  that  we  are 
aiding.  For  the  benefit  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  de¬ 
pends  for  100  percent  of  its  natural  rub¬ 
ber  supply  on  these  areas;  100  percent 
of  its  tin  supply;  100  percent  of  its  chro¬ 
mite;  100  percent  of  its  graphite;  100 
percent  of  its  industrial  diamonds;  100 
percent  of  its  sisal;  99  percent  of  its 
nickel;  93  percent  of  its  cobalt;  93  per¬ 
cent  of  its  manganese;  55  percent  of  its 
lead;  42  percent  of  its  copper;  and  40 
percent  of  its  zinc. 

If  these  areas  keep  up  the  process  of 
disintegration  that  the  Communists 
know  so  well  how  to  capitalize  on,  we 
lose  all  those  sources  of  vital  materials. 
It  is  a  matter  of  very  vital  concern  to  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  just  100  percent  correct. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  have  been  looking  over 
the  bill  and  the  report  and  it  seems  there 
are  18  separate  agencies  set  up  and  it 
looks  to  me  like  a  tremendously  cum¬ 
bersome  administrative  set-up  which 
needs  to  be  completely  revamped  and 
cut  down  to  some  kind  of  a  businesslike 
size. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  we 
think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  in 
that  connection.  We  put  this  operation 
under  a  single  unified  agency  last  year, 
we  cut  personnel  10  percent  and  in  this 
bill  we  cut  personnel  an  additional  10 
percent.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  the 
very  thing  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has.  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  ought 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  on  pages  48  to  56  of  the  committee 
report  this  technical  assistance  question 
is  dealt  with  in  considerable  detail.  But 
there  is  one  further  thing  which  in  all 
candor  must  be  said.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  committee 
know  of  my  own  uneasiness  about  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  awful  lot  in  this 
bill,  sir,  that  is  called  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  but  which  is  not  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  I  regret  that  the  various  kinds 
of  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  are 
not  separated  in  the  bill  so  that  they 
can  be  laid  before  the  House  with  exactly 
the  right  labels  on  them. 

There  are  four  main  kinds  of  aid  in 
the  bill :  Military  end  items  to  four  coun¬ 
tries  in  Asia,  and  to  Western  Europe, 
Greece,  and  Turkey;  the  second  is  de¬ 
fense  support  to  enable  them  to  build  up 
their  own  arsenals  and  air  bases  and 
economies  so  that  they  can  produce  for 
themselves  the  largest  possible  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  defense  needs;  the  third  is 
technical  assistance;  and  fourth  is  eco¬ 
nomic  Marshall  plan  type  of  aid  to  some 
of  the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas. 

I  regretted  that  I  was  not  able  to  work 
out  a  satisfactory  amendment  whereby 
we  could  break  the  last  two  down  and 
be  perfectly  honest  with  the  House  in 
making  clear  which  is  which  and  why. 
There  are  areas  where  the  threat  of 
Communist  conquest  from  within  has  to 
be  met  in  the  next  year  or  two — certain 
areas  in  the  Middle  East,  south  and 
southeast  Asias,  and  a  few  other  places. 
We  have  to  put  with  the  longer-term 
and  slower-moving  technical  assistance 
some  economic  aid.  Whether  the 
amount  provided  is  right  or  not  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  but  we  have  to  furnish  some 
aid  in  essential  commodities,  in  addition 
to  training,  or  else  those  countries  are 
going  down.  In  the  case  of  India  and 
south  Asia  out  of  the  $150,000,000  pro¬ 
vided  for  so-called  technical  cooperation, 
only  about  $13,000,000  is  for  personnel 
engaged  in  technical  assistance  and 
$137,000,000  is  for  commodities.  The 
case  for  each  ought  to  be  made  on  its  own 
merits.  It  will  endanger  future  support 
of  a  sound  technical  assistance  program 
to  have  purely  economic  aid,  however 
justified,  lumped  under  technical  coop- 
ei’ation.  I  think  that,  before  the  debate 
is  over,  that  will  be  spelled  out  in  detail 
so  that  we  understand  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  and  why. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  degree 
of  unity  in  our  committee;  unity  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  our  fine  chairman,  in  ad¬ 
miration  and  sympathy  for  each  other, 
and  unity  in  voting  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  There  the  unity  stops  this 


time  because  there  are  divergent  views 
on  various  parts  of  this  mammoth  piece 
of  legislation. 

A  "package"  bill 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  package 
bill.  It  is  labeled  “Mutual  Security”  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  that  is  not  very 
mutual  and  has  very  little  to  do  with  our 
security.  For  instance,  there  are  pro¬ 
visions  in  here  for  Arab  and  Jewish  ref¬ 
ugees,  point  4,  United  Nations  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund,  pro¬ 
visions  for  ocean  freight  for  relief  pack¬ 
ages,  $10,000,000  for  resettlement  of  ref¬ 
ugees,  $17,000,000  for  United  Nations 
technical  assistance.  This  is  a  gathering 
together  of  practically  all  the  foreign- 
policy  items  that  require  money  this 
year,  to  authorize  them  in  one  bill.  I  do 
not  disapprove  of  this  package  plan;  in 
fact,  I  helped  invent  it.  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress  we  were  faced  with  a  series  of 
bills  that  had  an  April  1  deadline,  and  we 
realized  there  would  not  be  time  to  have 
hearings  and  floor  debate  on  each  one, 
so  we  put  them  together  into  a  package. 
The  vote  against  this  plan  was  the  only 
strictly  partisan  vote  in  our  committee. 
Our  friends  of  the  then  minority  stormed 
against  the  package  approach,  and  their 
supporters,  the  pro-administration  com¬ 
mentators  and  columnists,  said  the  Re¬ 
publicans  were  trying  to  obstruct  and  de¬ 
lay,  but  the  package  bill  that  year  went 
through  the  House  March  31,  1948.  The 
package  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
present  majority  and  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  ever  since.  They  have  never  made 
a  deadline  such  as  we  made  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

THE  COMMUNIST  THREAT 

But  while  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind 
that  this  is  more  than  a  mutual  security 
bill,  yet  the  vast  amount  in  this  bill  is  for 
military  aid,  and  a  large  amount  of  the 
nonmilitary  authorizations  have  to  do 
with  the  grim  and  deadly  threat  to  our 
security  by  godless,  ruthless  commu¬ 
nism,  clear  around  the  world;  a  threat 
that  is  military,  the  threat  of  the  use  of 
force ;  economic,  the  threat  that  we  may 
bleed  ourselves  white  in  getting  ready  for 
a  war  that  may  never  come;  political, 
the  threat  that  we  may  lose  our  liberties 
at  home  in  the  effort  to  meet  these  other 
threats.  All  this  amounts  to  a  very 
deadly  threat.  While  there  are  those 
who  would  have  us  withdraw  to  our  own 
borders  in  the  face  of  this  threat,  many 
millions  of  our  people,  particularly  our 
young  men,  have  seen  the  war-devas¬ 
tated  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
feel  that  if  war  must  come,  we  should 
plan  to  fight  away  from  home,  on  friend¬ 
ly  soil,  if  possible,  and  not  fight  alone. 
It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  be¬ 
cause  of  this  every  avowed  candidate  for 
President  on  either  ticket  is  in  favor  of  a 
continuation  of  some  form  of  mutual 
security,  of  military  aid  to  those  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  fight  in  the  common 
cause.  Every  candidate  for  President 
supports  that  policy.  It  is  also  signifi¬ 
cant  that  only  one  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Averell  Harriman,  who  is  also 
the  administrator  of  all  this,  says  of  the 
original  administration  proposal  “If  you 
touch  it,  I  wTill  cry.”  He  says  in  sub- 
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stance,  “We  must  have  all  or  there  is  no 
use  of  having  any.”  All  this  leaves  a 
problem  of  responsibility  for  the  Con¬ 
gress,  particularly  the  House,  where  we 
have  but  one  Presidential  hopeful,  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  should  be  expended  in 
this  effort. 

AMOUNTS  INVOLVED 

Now  I  want  to  discuss  this  matter  of 
how  much  is  involved.  If  any  of  you 
care  to  turn  to  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  for  May  15,  at  page  A3138,  you  will 
find  a  table  I  inserted  which  shows  that 
this  bill,  as  amended,  plus  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  Mutual  Security  Act 
appropriations,  plus  other  planned 
United  States  expenditures,  will  make 
$18,098,200,000  available  for  foreign  aid 
beginning  June  30,  1952.  I  said,  $18,- 
098,200,000.  There  is  a  mistake  in  the 
printed  table  in  the  Record.  It  should 
be  as  follows  : 

Foreign  aid  available  June  30  1952 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Unexpended  balances  June  30  (re¬ 
port,  p.  30) -  8,  945.  1 

H.  R.  7005,  authorizes _  6,  901. 1 

H.  R.  7005,  United  States  military 

transfers  (p.  22  of  bill) _  1,  000.  0 

United  States  military  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad  (hearings,  p. 

1053) _  1,052.0 


Total _  17,  898.  2 

H.  R.  7005,  excess  equipment  (p. 

29  of  bill) _  200.0 


Total _  18,  098.  2 


MILITARY  AID 

Unexpended  balances _  7,  894.  3 

H.  R.  7005,  authorizes _  4,  596.  0 

H.  R.  7005,  United  States  trans¬ 
fers _  1,  000.  0 


Total _ •_ _  13,490.3 

Excess  equipment _  200.  0 


Total _  13,690.3 


ECONOMIC  AID 

Unexpended  balance,  including 

Spain _  1,  050.  8 

H.  R.  7005,  authorizes _  2,  305. 1 

United  States  military  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad _  1,  052.  0 


Total _  4,  407.  9 

For  Europe — title  I — amounts  avail¬ 
able  are  as  follows: 

MILITARY 

Unexpended _  6,  540 

H.  R.  7005 _  3,316 

U.  S.  Transfers _  1,  000 


Total -  10,856 

Excess  equipment _  200 


11,  056 

ECONOMIC 


Unexpended _  828.  2 

H.  R.  7005 - - 1,637.3 

U.  S.  military  expenditures _  1,  052 

Total -  3,  5i7.  5 

Grand  total _ 14,  573.  5 


Through  off-shore  procurement  and 
transfers,  military  funds  can  be  used  for 


additional  economic  aid  in  Europe,  as 


follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

H.  R.  7005  (p.  22)  off-shore  pro¬ 
curement  10  percent  transfers  of 

title  I  total  (MSA,  101b) _  1,  000 

H.  R.  7005,  title  I,  4,953.3,  10  per¬ 
cent _ , _ -  495.  3 

H.  R.  7005,  Ribicoff  amendment _ _  100.  0 

Economic  aid  (see  above) _  3,517.5 


Total _  5, 112.  8 


If  you  will  look  on  page  20  of  the  report 
you  win  find  that  out  of  the  $11,500,- 
000,000  available  for  miUtary  aid,  only 
$1,798,000,000  was  shipped  by  February 
29,  1952. 

I  have  been  shocked  and  disappointed 
and  dismayed  year  after  year  to  find 
that  the  military  were  not  sending 
abroad  the  arms  that  Congress  had  au¬ 
thorized  and  appropriated  for.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  where  you  cannot  make 
it  up  aU  in  a  hurry. 

In  any  case,  using  the  guesses,  which 
have  not  been  very  happy  guesses  in  the 
past,  but  using  the  guesses  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  as  to  what  they  are  actually 
going  to  spend  and  deliver  up  to  June  30, 
1952,  and  it  will  be  a  better  record  than 
they  have  ever  made  before,  there  will 
be  unexpended  balances  on  June  30, 1952, 
of  $8,945,100,000.  H.  R.  7005  authorizes 
$6,910,100,000.  That  is,  there  was  a  cut 
of  $998,900,000  over  the  executive 
request. 

Then  on  page  22  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7005 
you  will  find  authorization  for  transfer 
of  a  billion  dollars  of  our  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  this  program  whenever  it  is 
needed.  That  was  part  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  last 
year.  He  sponsored  it  and  I  was  sort  of 
a  cosponsor  in  committee.  Thus  we 
make  a  billion  dollars  of  our  own  gigantic 
military  build-up  available  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  if  necessary.  I  know  the  military 
will  be  reluctant  to  do  this,  but  that  pro¬ 
vision  takes  care  of  a  period  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  when  there  might  be  an  emergency 
arise  and  certain  of  our  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns  might  be  needed  immediately 
on  the  European  front,  to  be  used  by  the 
forces  of  other  nations  rather  than  by 
our  own  forces. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman,  then,  that  if  this 
transfer  was  effectuated  the  foreign-aid 
program  could  still  be  seven  and  nine- 
tenths  billions? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  With  this  military  authorization 
there  is  now  more  military  and  nonmili¬ 
tary  aid  available  in  this  bill  than  there 
was  when  the  bill  came  to  the  committee 
because  the  total  has  been  cut  $998,900,- 
000,  and  this  additional  billion  of  au¬ 
thorization  has  been  put  in,  therefore, 
the  net  result  is  that  greater  amounts 
are  available  than  when  the  bill  came 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  There  is  room  for  ad¬ 
ditional  cuts. 


Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  there 
were  approximately  $8,000,000,000  of  un¬ 
expended  funds  available? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Unexpended  balances. 
If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  page  31  of 
the  committee  report,  he  will  find  the 
details.  The  amount  is  $8,945,100,000. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  How  much  of 
that  money  is  unobligated? 

Mr.  VORYS.  All  but  $350,000,000,  it 
is  proposed,  will  be  obligated  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

OBLIGATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Let  us  talk  for  a  minute  on  this  obli¬ 
gation  and  expenditure  proposition. 
When  money  is  spent,  you  know  it  is 
spent,  but  “obligated”  is  one  of  the  most 
elastic  terms  I  have  heard  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  long  time. 

For  instance,  I  interrogated  Mr.  W.  J. 
McNeil,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  and  found  out  that 
they  have  not  only  provision  for  changes 
and  provision  for  termination  at  the 
convenience  of  the  Government  in  every 
contract  over  $1,000  but  they  also  make 
contracts  subject  to  future  appropria¬ 
tions — hearings  page  419.  In  this  bill 
we  provide  that  money  that  is  de-obli- 
gated  can  be  used  again  without  reap¬ 
propriation  because  it  is  quite  natural 
in  a  vast  program,  particularly  involv¬ 
ing  intricate  military  equipment,  that 
after  the  money  is  obligated,  you  may 
change  your  mind,  for  instance,  instead 
of  making  a  thousand  of  one  kind  of 
equipment  you  may  decide  to  make  500 
of  something  else,  and  you  cancel  the 
original  contracts.  I  asked  Mr.  McNeil 
how  many  military  contracts  for  equip¬ 
ment  had  had  changes  in  them.  He 
said  that  for  the  hard-to-get,  long-lead¬ 
time  items  there  is  practically  no  con¬ 
tract  outstanding  in  which  changes  in 
specifications  have  not  caused  price 
changes  or  changes  of  that  kind.  That  is 
quite  natural  in  this  business  of  planning 
a  military  build-up.  Every  time  you  find 
out,  particularly  in  combat,  that  a 
weapon  can  be  improved,  you  ought  to 
change  it.  So  that  this  obligation  fas¬ 
tens  an  obligation  on  the  contractor,  but 
not  on  the  Government.  We  find  there¬ 
fore  that  the  NATO -Lisbon  program 
for  25  divisions  in  being,  and  25  more 
ready,  and  4,000  planes  by  the  end  of 
this  year  is  firm  so  far  as  the  executive 
departments  are  concerned,  but  NATO  is 
provisional  after  the  end  of  this  year. 
We  find  that  those  obligations  as  far  as 
the  Defense  Department  is  concerned  are 
provisional.  Everything  is  to  be  pro¬ 
visional  except  what  the  Congress  does. 
There  are  a  number  of  us  who  feel  that 
we  should  be  a  little  bit  provisional  and 
should  hold  back  some  of  the  requested 
appropriations  for  the  end  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  military  program  for  Europe, 
which  is  of  course,  the  big  item,  involves 
long  lead  time  on  planes,  tanks,  and 
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naval  craft.  Not  one  dime,  get  this,  not 
one  dime  of  the  amount  authorized  in 
this  bill  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1953 — not 
one  dime  will  be  spent  before  July  1, 1953, 
and  of  this  authorization  $1,240,000,000 
will  not  be  spent  until  fiscal  year  1955, 
beginning  in  June  30,  1954.  Of  course, 
we  all  recognize  that  we  must  plan  ahead 
for  these  items,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  we  are  justified  in  making  plans 
that  far  ahead  for  Europe  when  Europe 
is  unable  to  make  firm  plans  of  her  own 
that  far  ahead. 

Again  referring  to  the  summary  of  how 
we  get  this  $18,098,200,000,  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  unexpended  balances  8,945.1, 
the  amount  of  this  bill  $6,900,000,000  and 
$1,000,000,000  of  military  transfers. 
Then,  you  will  find  on  page  1053  of  the 
hearings,  right  at  the  very  end  of  the 
hearings,  this  item  of  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  abroad,  outside  of  this 
legislation,  which  will  go  through  Euro¬ 
pean  banks  in  the  15  countries  that  need 
economic  support — expenditures  for  in¬ 
frastructure — for  buying  supplies  for  our 
troops,  expenditures  that  give  economic 
aid  abroad  next  year  amounting  to  $1,- 
052,000,000.  Then,  the  bill  H.  R.  7005  pro¬ 
vides  $200,000,000  additional  in  excess 
equipment.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
law  for  declaring  excess  equipment,  even 
though  we  may  feel  that  we  do  not  have 
any  excess.  At  any  rate,  we  can  well 
count  that  in  the  total.  That  brings  the 
total  to  $18,090,200,000  of  which  $13,690,- 
300,000  is  military,  and  $4,407,900,000  is 
economic. 

EUROPE 

Let  us  turn  to  title  I — Europe — and 
think  about  that  for  a  minute.  The  pre¬ 
occupation  with  Europe  is  shown  not 
only  in  dollars,  but  in  words.  Seventy- 
six  percent  of  the  original  proposal  was 
for  Europe.  We  have  heard  from  one 
candidate  for  President,  opposing  ex¬ 
cessive  reductions  for  Europe.  It  is  quite 
interesting  that  24  percent  of  the  total  is 
for  outside  of  Europe,  of  which  that  can¬ 
didate  knows  not  nearly  as  much  as  we 
know  here,  but  in  any  case  Europe  is  of 
particular  interest. 

It  seems  to  me  the  great  mistake  that 
we  have  been  making  is  in  saying  that 
the  defense  of  Europe  is  vital  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States. 

The  cold  fact  of  security  is  that  the 
defense  of  Europe  is  very  important  to 
us,  but  not  vital.  We  could  live  if  they 
fell.  If  the  defense  of  Europe  were  vital 
to  our  defense,  that  would  mean  that  if 
the  Soviets  overran  Europe  tomorrow, 
our  vital  defense  having  been  stricken 
down,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
us  to  do  but  to  surrender.  But  there  is 
not  anyone  in  the  United  States  who 
thinks  we  are  going  to  surrender  to  the 
Soviets  if  Europe  is- overrun.  Therefore, 
the  difference  between  “vital”  and  “im¬ 
portant”  is  something  that  we  ought  to 
make  clear  in  these  bills,  because  in  Eu¬ 
rope  every  time  we  say,  “The  defense  of 
Europe  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,”  they  say,  “Well,  if  you 
want  to  defend  yourselves  over  here,  go 
ahead.  We  will  help  you  from  time  to 
time  with  your  defense.”  If  we  would 
make  clear  just  what  the  facts  are  about 
our  policy,  it  might  be  that  we  could  get 


a  little  more  military  effort  over  there ;  if 
we  would  make  clear  that  we  are  going  to 
do  our  part  but  not  their  part,  they  might 
do  more. 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Now,  let  us  look  into  this  defense  sup¬ 
port  for  a  minute.  That  is  a  new  label 
put  on  something  that  started  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  You  will  find  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  defense  support,  as  proposed  by 
the  executive,  is  figured  exactly  the  same 
way  as  they  figured  the  Marshall  plan 
money.  That  is,  they  had  some  experts 
figure  out  the  theoretical  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  that  the  countries  ought  to  have 
to  live  in  the  style  in  which  the  experts 
felt  they  should  live,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  dollars  was  the  amount  that 
we  had  to  make  up.  You  will  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  this  defense  support  there 
were  no  promises  made.  Mr.  Harlan 
Cleveland  is  Assistant  MSA  Director  for 
Europe.  Mr.  C.  Tyler  Wood  is  Associate 
MSA  Deputy  Director.  They  were  the 
key  men  in  our  hearings — see  hearings, 
page  535: 

Mr.  Vorys.  Did  we  promise  $1,400,000,- 
000  defense  support  at  Lisbon? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  promise 
any. 

***** 

Mr.  Wood.  There  was  no  dollar  commit¬ 
ment  at  Lisbon. 

Mr.  Vorys.  I  have  asked  for  the  Lisbon  fig¬ 
ures  and  have  obtained  them  from  Mr.  Harri- 
man’s  staff,  but  they  are  marked  in  big  red 
letters  “Secret.”  In  any  case,  you  are  sure 
that  nobody  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  promised  $1,400,000,000 
defense  support  to  anybody.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
nondefense  expenditures 

In  this  country,  we  are  reducing  our 
nondefense  expenditures.  In  12  of  the 
14  NATO  countries — see  hearings,  pages 
100-1 10 — nonmilitary  government  ex¬ 
penditures  are  to  be  increased.  Britain’s 
remains  the  same.  Turkey  alone,  of  our 
NATO  allies,  is  to  reduce  nondefense 
spending. 

THE  MULTIPLIER  FACTOR 

Now,  you  will  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  a 
multiplier  factor.  In  some  way,  if  we 
put  in  the  $1,400,000,000  that  we  did  not 
promise,  in  addition  to  three  billion  three 
hundred  million  of  military  aid,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  billion  offshore  procurement, 
in  addition  to  the  one  billion  fifty-two 
million  that  our  military  forces  are 
going  to  spend  there — if  we  put  in  this 
defense-support  money,  we  are  supposed 
to  get  a  multiplier  effect,  so  that  we  will 
get  a  lot  more  defense  for  it. 

I  asked  Mr.  Cleveland  about  that — 
hearings,  page  515.  I  said,  after  we  had 
heard  a  lot  on  this  multiplier  business: 

Mr.  Cleveland,  as  I  understand  your  state¬ 
ment,  the  hardware  goes  up  a  billion  and 
a  half  and  we  put  in  $1,400,000,000;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Vorys.  I  think  we  all  ought  to  bear 
that  in  mind  when  we  hear  about  our  con¬ 
tribution  being  multiplied  two  or  three  times. 

Now,  on  page  47  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port  you  will  find  an  elaborate  table  that 
looks  as  if  cutting  down  on  defense  sup¬ 
port  would  lose  so  many  vehicles,  air¬ 
craft,  so  many  weapons,  and  so  forth. 
I  interrogated  Mr.  Cleveland  about  that 


table — hearings,  pages  537-540.  I  asked 
him: 

I  wonder  if  you  could  just  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  stated.  Does  the  subtraction  of 
the  with-and-without  defense-support  items 
for  aircraft  mean  the  amount  of  aircraft 
materials  and  machinery  we  would  send  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No,  sir.  This  table  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  imports  of 
materials  into  Europe.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Vorys.  Still  looking  at  your  table  on 
defense  support,  you  apparently  estimate 
that  without  defense  support,  these  coun¬ 
tries  could  do  just  about  as  well,  within 
$300,000,000,  this  coming  year  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Somewhat  less. 

Thus  the  multiples  of  one  and  four- 
tenths  billions  gets  results  of  only  three 
hundred  million,  according  to  this  chart. 

ECONOMIC  AID  FOR  EUROPE 

Referring  once  more  to  the  table  I 
have  given  you  they  have  an  unexpended 
balance  in  economic  aid  of  $828,200,000 
for  Europe.  The  bill  proposes  that  they 
will  get  $1,637,300,000  in  defense  sup¬ 
port.  Next,  military  expenditures  out¬ 
side  of  this  bill  $1,052,000,000;  that  is 
a  total  of  $3,517,500,000.  But  through 
off-shore  procurement  they  will  get 
$1,000,000,000  more.  That  is,  the  bill 
provides  that  we  must  spend  $1,000,000,- 
000  of  our  military  money  in  Europe 
where  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  dollars, 
and  economic  aid  through  getting  the 
dollars;  and  it  is  a  good  plan.  Then 
they  can  transfer  10  percent  of  the  total 
of  title  I. 

That  is  $495,300,000  there,  so  that  with 
the  Ribicoff  amendment  of  $100,000,000 
that  could  be  used  in  Europe,  there  are 
availabilities,  through  transfers  and 
otherwise  of  $5,112,800,000  for  economic 
aid  to  Western  Europe.  That  is  the  item 
that  I  think  could  stand  a  reduction 
without  hurting  anybody  and  with  great 
benefit  to  the  taxpayers  here. 

WINDING  UP  ECA 

I  helped  to  bring  the  Marshall  plan 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  in  the  Eighti¬ 
eth  Congress  in  1948,  and  one  of  the 
battles  we  had  was  to  hold  in  the  4-year 
period.  That  4-year  period  expires 
June  30,  1952.  I  regret  to  say  that  in 
conference  last  year  we  put  in  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  has  been  construed  by  the 
President  as  authorizing  the  President 
to  extend  ECA,  which  would  otherwise 
go  out  of  existence  on  June  30,  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter — we  have  legislation  by  let¬ 
ter  writing.  The  law  provided,  in  sec¬ 
tion  502  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
“not  later  than  April  1,  1952,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  inform  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  tlr 
House  of  Representatives  which  of  the 
powers,  functions  and  responsibilities 
transferred  to  the  Director  by  subsection 
(b)  (2)  are  found  by  the  President  to 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  after 
June  30,  1952,  to  carry  out  the  duties 
conferred  upon  him  by  section  503.  On 
March  26,  the  President  sent  us  a  letter. 
Instead  of  picking  out  which  powers 
were  necessary  he  just  said  “all  of  them 
except  these  seven  are  necessary.”  The 
committee  disagreed  on  one  of  them  and 
canceled  that,  so  that  all  of  ECA  except 
six  somewhat  unimportant  powers  are 
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prolonged,  are  restored,  are  prevented 
from  being  repealed  and  this  is  done 
by  a  letter  of  the  President. 

I  propose  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
correct  this  and  have  the  Congress  pre¬ 
serve  the  proper  sections,  and  I  shall  ask 
permission  to  put  it  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point: 

Amendments  To  Effectuate  Repeal  of 
Economic  Cooperation  Act 

1.  Oil  page  14,  line  1,  after  “and  of”,  strike 
cut  “the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1928, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501—1522)  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  503  of  this  act.” 

2.  On  page  15,  line  4,  amend  subsection 
(c)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  Amend  section  101  (a)  (2)  to  read  as 
follows:  ‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953  not  to  exceed  to  provide  assistance 
to  any  country  covered  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  503  of  this  act;  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  unobli¬ 
gated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  re¬ 
leased  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  obligation  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
hereby  authorized’.” 

3.  On  page  16,  line  13,  amend  subsection 
(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Amend  section  203  to  read  as  follows: 
‘In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  act 
in  Africa  and  the  Near  East  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$55,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  unobligated 
as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released 
from  obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  obligation  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  hereby  authorized.  Funds  appropri¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  under  section  503  of  this  act  and  the 
act  for  international  development  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1557)’.” 

4.  On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  out  “(b)  At 
the  end  of  subsection  302  (a)”  and  insert 
the  following: 

“(b)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
302  (a)  strike  out  the  words  ‘the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1601-1522), 
and’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘Section  503  of 
this  act  and  the  applicable  provisions’  and 
at  the  end  of  such  subsection.” 

5.  On  page  20,  after  line  22,  insert  the 
following: 

“(c)  Amend  section  503  by  inserting  ‘(a)* 
after  ‘503’  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a), 
(b),and  (c)  as  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  respectively, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“‘(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para¬ 

graph  (2),  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

‘“(2)  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  transferred  to  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  by  section  502  (b)  (2)  of 
this  act,  only  those  which  are  exercised 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  enu¬ 
merated  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act,  as  amended,  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  after  June  30,  1952.  Of  the  powers, 
functions,  and  responsibilities  conferred  on 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  only  those  conferred  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  act,  as  amended,  which  are 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952. 


*“(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  are  the  following:  Sections' 
104  (e)  and  (f ) ;  107;  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  109;  110  (a)  and  (b);  111;  112; 
113;  subsections  (d),  (h),  and  (i)  of  sec¬ 
tion  114;  115  (a);  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9),  and  (10)  of  sec¬ 
tion  115  (b);  subsections  (d),  (h),  and  (j) 
of  section  115;  section  117  (c);  section  119; 
and  section  120.  Where  any  of  the  above 
provisions  refer  to  the  purposes  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  as  amended.’ 

“(d)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  504, 
strike  out  all  after  ‘Senate’  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following  sen¬ 
tences:  ‘The  Deputy  Director  shall  receive 
compensation  of  $17,500  per  annum.  The 
special  representative  in  Europe  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  1,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  999)  and  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary.  The 
Deputy  Special  Representative  in  Europe 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compen¬ 
sation  and  allowances  as  a  Chief  of  Mission, 
class  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999)  and  have 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary’.” 

Renumber  subsequent  subsections  accord¬ 
ingly. 

6.  On  page  26,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out 
the  words  “the  Economic  Cooperation  Act” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “section  503  of 
this  act.” 

EUROPEAN  UNIFICATION 

On  unification  the  committee  report 
says — page  13 — “only  by  unification  will 
Europe  ultimately  be  able  to  defend  and 
support  itself.  We  have  some  strong 
language  in  the  bill,  but  we  should  pro¬ 
vide  that  after,  say  June  30,  1S53,  mili¬ 
tary  money  to  Europe  goes  only  to  the 
European  army,  the  European  defense 
community,  only  to  an  organization  that 
is  by  that  time  hoped  to  be  a  going  con¬ 
cern.  In  that  way  we  would  know  we 
are  not  putting  military  money  cn  a  dead 
horse;  in  that  way  we  would  encourage 
unification. 

POINT  4 

Now,  let  me  point  out  a  few  figures 
in  connection  with  point  4.  For  point  4 
they  are  requesting  four  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  experts  they  had  last  year  but 
they  are  also  asking  for  four  times  the 
money  to  spend  on  economic  aid  that 
they  are  for  experts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mi1.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  hard  to  sort 
out  point  4  because  economic  aid  is 
carried  on  under  point  4,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  pointed  out,  and 
they  have  technical  experts  under  MSA. 
But  to  give  you  some  sort  of  interesting 
figures  as  to  the  totals  that  this  bill  pro¬ 
vides,  there  will  be  4,070  experts  and 
technicians  sent  all  over  the  world,  there 
will  be  8,470  foreigners  brought  here  to 
learn  more  about  the  good  way  of  life; 
but  with  all  of  that  we  will  be  spending 
more  than  four  times  that  amount  for 
personnel,  a  total  of  $440,000,000,  for 
economic  aid,  wells,  dams,  water  proj¬ 
ects,  flood-control  items  and  that  sort  of 
thing  all  over  the  world. 


May  21 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  happens  to 
know  that,  generally  speaking,  I  agree 
with  his  thinking  on  the  subject  he  has 
been  discussing;  but  I  am  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  will  not  agree  with  ms, 
that  his  committee  might  have  met  and 
dealt  with  this  question  in  a  more  real¬ 
istic  manner.  The  gentleman  has  been 
discussing  point  4.  I  am  wondering  if 
he  would  not  likewise  agree  with  me  that 
point  4  has  been  criminally  abused? 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  has  been  fantastically 
swollen  beyond  any  possibility  of  doing 
the  kind  of  job  we  thought  it  should  do. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  says,  in 
effect,  that  the  purpose  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  is  to  improve  our  position,  to 
strengthen  us  in  a  military  sense,  and 
that  the  intention  is  to  extend  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  are  making  a  common  cause 
with  us.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  particularly  with  reference  to 
what  is  proposed  for  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Israel,  what  common  cause  are  those 
countries  making  with  us?  Is  not  the 
contribution  there  made  in  the  nature 
of  relief?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  contribution  to  India,  are  we 
not  strengthening  and  are  we  not  ex¬ 
pending  that  money  in  a  country  where 
Russian  influence  holds  them  within  a 
firm,  iron  grip? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No;  I  do  not  think  the 
Russian  influence  is  that  strong.  You 
will  hear  a  lot  about  India  before  we 
are  through.  I  can  say  this  about  India : 
During  my  service  on  Committee  Five  in 
the  United  Nations,  on  the  crucial  ques¬ 
tions  that  came  up,  the  representative 
of  India  was  not  neutral;  he  was  hostile, 
and  at  times  insulting  to  my  country 
and  to  me,  and  voted  with  the  Soviets. 
So  that  I  cannot  visualize  the  coopera¬ 
tion,  the  mutual  security,  that  might 
be  gained  through  this  vast  program 
that  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles,  with 
his  ever-expansive  ideas,  is  proposing 
out  there.  I  cannot  see  how  that  is 
closely  tied  in  with  our  mutual  security. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  recalls  his 
visit  to  Strasbourg  last  fall  where  a 
meeting  of  representatives  was  held. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  COX.  Does  the  gentleman  re¬ 
call  they  took  the  position  almost  unani¬ 
mously  that  any  further  assistance  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  United  States  should  be 
conditioned  upon  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  meeting  certain  requirements? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Unification  must  be  a 
requirement. 

Mr.  COX.  Are  those  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  VORYS.  They  are  not  laid 
down  sufficiently  clearly  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  and  I  hope  an  amendment  to  make 
that  more  clear  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  COX.  Is  there  not  a  lot  of  boon¬ 
doggling  in  here  then? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois. 
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Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  take  this  time  to 
comment  on  section  2,  paragraph  (b) 
page  13,  to  which  the  gentleman  referred 
when  he  spoke  of  the  need  for  unifica¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  I  find  this  language 
which  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  in¬ 
terpret,  if  he  will: 

In  order  to  provide  further  encourage¬ 
ment  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes 
it  essential  that  this  act  should  be  so  ad¬ 
ministered  as  to  support  concrete  measures 
for  political  federation,  military  integra¬ 
tion,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  gentleman’s 
comment  that  this  provision  would  give 
the  administrators  a  chance  both  to 
bargain  and  to  exert  pressure  to  effect 
change  in  the  integral  political  life  and 
purposes  of  the  individual  countries  we 
are  supposed  to  be  helping?  Would 
such  an  attempt  not  endanger  the  co¬ 
operation  that  the  bill  seeks  to  win? 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  would  give  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  authority  to  press  toward 
the  purposes  that  have  just  been  stated. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  In  addition,  would 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  permit  us  to 
introduce  some  good  old-fashioned  Yan¬ 
kee  trading  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
interests? 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  would.  I  have  found 
our  administrators  very  good  at  Yankee 
trading  and  that  is  why  I  suggest  we 
might  write  in  some  more  forceful  lan¬ 
guage. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  gentleman  will  be  sucessful  in  that 
attempt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  want  to  ask  this 
question:  The  gentleman  is  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid;  he  is  for  defense  support;  he 
is  for  technical  assistance ;  he  is  even  for 
some  economic  aid,  but  he  thinks  we 
have  done  too  much  in  the  bill;  is  that 
not  right? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  am  for  cutting  out 
European  recovery  money,  and  that  can 
be  done  by  appropriate  amendments; 
cut  it  down  to  defense  necessities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that 
the  defense-support  provision  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  materials  which  have  to  be 
bought  by  the  European  countries  out¬ 
side  of  their  borders? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No;  it  is  also  for  com¬ 
modities.  It  is  for  wheat,  butter,  fats, 
and  oils.  Unless  merely  feeding  soldiers 
is  defense  support,  much  of  this  does  not 
come  under  that  classification.  I  think 
we  are  through  with  that  kind  of  defense 
support. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  The  gentleman 
has  referred  to  an  item  of  something 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  for  transfer 
of  arms,  and  so  forth.  Does  that  mean 
transfer  of  arms  manufactured  in  this 
country  but  sent  to  Europe  and  other 
countries? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  amendment  means 
that  if  in  an  emergency  we  had  tanks 
that  had  been  built  for  our  own  use  and 


they  needed  those  tanks  in  a  division 
over  there,  they  could  be  transferred. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  That  is  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  part  of  this  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  the  excellent  state¬ 
ment  he  made  on  a  very  obscure  aspect 
of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
gentleman’s  attention  to  the  require¬ 
ment  that  participation  by  private  en¬ 
terprise  be  incorporated  and  note  they 
have  now  directed  the  State  Department, 
or  the  Mutual  Security  Director  and  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
to  break  down  the  barriers  to  private 
investment  overseas.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  have  any  confidence  that  those 
agencies  are  going  to  accomplish  very 
much  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Based  on  past  racing 
form,  no.  I  have  given  up  hope  that 
they  will  do  much  except  government- 
to-government  programs. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
face  reality.  It  is  not  the  last  time  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  asked  to  authorize  large 
sums  of  money  for  foreign  assistance. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  elimi¬ 
nate  Communistic  imperialism.  Neither 
will  the  passage  of  this  bill  allow  us  to 
withdraw  from  our  worldwide  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  remains 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  and  the 
Soviet  of  the  slave,  we  as  a  Nation  will 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  heavily  of 
our  substance.  No  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  nations  without  the  United 
States  can  stop  the  Kremlin  from  seep¬ 
ing  through  the  weak  dikes  of  the  world 
and  flooding  our  Western  civilization. 
It  is  important  to  have  nations  go  along 
with  us  as  willing  allies. 

The  American  people  have  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  intelligence,  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  face  the  facts.  They  will 
adopt  and  follow  to  a  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  the  course  which  these  facts  show 
must  be  taken.  But  they  must  know 
why  they  are  being  asked  to  act. 

From  the  inception  of  the  foreign  aid 
programs,  the  executive  branch  has  pic¬ 
tured  them  as  short  range  and  crisis  in¬ 
duced.  The  program  was  to  end  soon 
when  the  particular  crisis  was  over.  The 
particular  act  was  a  last  push.  This 
thesis  accepted  by  Congress,  the  reports 
and  the  debates  continually  fall  into  a 
pattern  of  justification  either  to  repair 
war’s  devastation,  stopping  communism 
or  making  us  militarily  strong. 

We  started  foreign  military  assistance 
by  giving  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  The  law  which  inaugurated  the 
Marshall  plan  provided  that  it  was  to 
end  June  30,  1952.  The  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  provides  that  it  is  to  end 
in  1954.  The  entire  record  consists  of 
measures  presented  to  Congress  on  the 
basis  that  if  this  specific  and  limited  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken,  the  situation  will  be  nor¬ 


malized.  Such  an  approach  is  wrong, 
dangerous,  and  filled  with  illusions. 
Crisis  will  continue  to  follow  crisis  in 
international  affairs.  Troubles  will  be 
with  us  for  many  future  and  uncertain 
years. 

Congress  has  collaborated  with  the 
executive  rationale.  Maybe  the  road  to 
large  foreign  grants  have  been  smoothed 
thereby.  Such  an  approach,  however, 
has  been  self-defeating.  No  firm  foun¬ 
dation  has  been  laid  for  long  range 
foreign  policy.  It  has  placed  us  in  a 
position  of  being  unable  to  take  any  one 
of  a  variety  of  courses  of  action  unless 
they  can  be  squeezed  into  military  justi¬ 
fications. 

This  Nation  should  be  wide-eyed  and 
clear  as  to  what  we  are  about.  To  get 
around  time  limits  and  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  we  substitute  the  phrase  “de¬ 
fense  support.”  Next  year  it  will  be  an¬ 
other  “gimmick.”  Frustration  and  an¬ 
ger  will  atmosphere  the  legislation  in¬ 
stead  of  understanding. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  aid  programs 
is  watered  down.  One  of  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  the  policy  of  basing  each  foreign 
assistance  program  on  a  current  crisis 
has  been  that  the  people  of  nations  re¬ 
ceiving  our  help  have  been  confused. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  many 
people  in  the  world  today  regard  the 
United  States  along  with  Russia  as 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  is  feared  and  suspect  in¬ 
spite  of  this  aid.  Communism  remains 
strong  in  France  and  Italy.  Our  wis¬ 
dom  and  aims  are  doubted  by  nations 
which  should  understand  us  and  have 
confidence  in  us. 

The  following  of  such  a  course  is  due 
to  the  feeling  by  many  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  must  be  constantly  reas¬ 
sured.  They  must  be  fed  a  verbal  “pap.” 
However,  once  aware  of  the  facts  of 
international  life,  this  Nation  will  as¬ 
sume  the  burdens  of  leadership  willing¬ 
ly  even  though  unhappily. 

First,  let  every  American  understand 
that  Russia  has  under  arms,  and  has  had 
since  the  end  of  tiie  war,  175  divisions. 
Russia  has  20,000  airplanes,  of  which 
4,000  are  jets.  There  are  500  submarines 
in  the  Soviet  Navy.  Germany  had  only 
60  submarines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war.  Soviet  forces  are  deployed  in 
Eastern  Germany  and  in  the  Far  East 
so  that  they  can  attack  immediately.  No 
calling  up  of  reserves  or  bringing  up  of 
supplies  is  necessary. 

The  fact  that  this  military  power  has 
not  yet  been  used  does  not  mean  that  it 
will  not  be  used.  There  is  no  escaping 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  hostile  to 
the  United  States  and  that  they  are 
militarily  strong. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  pre¬ 
fer  subversion,  unrest,  and  revolution  to 
war.  They  are  the  greatest  masters  in 
history  of  subversive  techniques.  Wher¬ 
ever  internal  unrest,  dissension,  or  weak¬ 
ness  are  present,  the  Soviet  has  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  a  well-worked-out  plan 
in  readiness  where  a  minority,  subject  to 
its  control,  can  take  over  the  govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  con¬ 
fronting  the  United  States  today  is  that 
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we  may  concentrate  so  intently  on  meet¬ 
ing  Soviet  military  aggression  that  we 
neglect  the  defense  against  subversion. 

A  second  fact  which  Americans  cannot 
shut  their  eyes  to  is  the  situation  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  new  nations 
have  recently  emerged  from  colonial 
status  and  where  other  races  feel  them¬ 
selves  for  the  first  time  free  from  con¬ 
trol  by  Europeans.  Peoples  still  under 
the  control  of  foreign  nations  seek  to 
follow  the  countries  already  independ¬ 
ent. 

In  many  cases  the  Soviet  did  not  cause 
this  unrest;  they  do  fan  the  flames.  It 
cannot  be  repressed  or  eliminated.  The 
United  States  must  accept  the  fact  that 
the  situation  exists. 

The  Soviet  is  ever  ready  to  turn  this 
situation  to  its  advantage.  It  has  the 
organization  and  the  technique  for  tak¬ 
ing  over  any  government  which  cannot 
cope  with  the  problems  which  have  to  be 
faced. 

One  of  the  principal  challenges  con¬ 
fronting  the  United  States  is  whether  or 
not  we  can  prevent  these  people,  largely 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  from  falling  under 
Soviet  domination.  If  these  areas  fall 
to  the  Soviet  we  will  be  irreparably 
weaker  and  the  power  of  the  Kremlin 
will  be  greater. 

The  United  States  needs  not  only  to 
spend  money  to  maintain  a  program  of 
sufficient  range  to  help  these  people  at¬ 
tain  a  status  where  they  can  support  and 
defend  themselves,  but  to  supply  con¬ 
structive  leadership  and  statesmanship 
as  well. 

A  third  hard  reality  confronting  the 
United  States  is  that  in  important  re¬ 
spects  we  have  become  a  “have  not”  na¬ 
tion.  Our  position  of  world  leadership 
is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  our  history  we  have  had 
within  our  own  borders  nearly  all  the 
resources  which  our  industries  required 
and  the  foodstuffs  that  our  people  con¬ 
sumed.  To  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  nation,  we  have  been  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  own  needs. 

Modern  technology,  however,  has  al¬ 
tered  this  situation.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minerals  today  of  small  impor¬ 
tance  in  terms  of  tonnage  or  of  dollars 
but  which  are  of  vital  importance  for 
the  productive  capacity  of  our  Nation. 
The  United  States  is  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  sources  for  100  percent  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  diamonds,  100  percent  of  our 
tin,  99  percent  of  our  nickel,  93  percent 
of  our  cobalt  and  our  manganese,  and 
92  percent  of  our  mercury,  to  name  only 
a  few.  I  am  making  no  mention  of 
atomic-energy  materials.  In  addition 
to  this,  some  of  the  most  important  ma¬ 
terials  which  we  have  always  obtained  at 
home  are  becoming  exhausted.  Today 
we  import  42  percent  of  our  copper  and 
our  steel  industry  is  being  relocated  to 
permit  the  use  of  imported  iron  ore. 

These  facts  mean  that  if  we  permit 
ourselves  to  be  cut  off  from  the  resources 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  transportation 
and  communication  as  we  know  it  today, 
automatic  and  labor-saving  machinery, 
much  of  the  comfort  in  everyday  living 
and  certain  of  the  things  we  regard  as 
necessities  cannot  be  continued.  We 
must  work  with  other  nations  to  keep 


supplies  of  important  materials  avail¬ 
able  to  us  and  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  under  Soviet  domination. 

Consideration  should  be  given  finally 
to  the  importance  to  the  United  States 
of  expanding  our  markets  overseas.  Our 
industrial  capacity  as  a  whole  is  now 
about  double  what  it  was  in  1940,  only  a 
dozen  years  ago.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  if  it  becomes  possible  for  us  to  curtail 
military  production?  We  cannot  let 
our  factories  close  and  our  people  re¬ 
main  unemployed.  It  will  be  vital  to 
this  country  that  export  markets  be 
available  to  us. 

The  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
deserve  particular  attention  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  A  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  post¬ 
war  boom  has  been  the  forward  spurt  of 
trade  in  item  after  item  sold  to  some 
countries  long  characterized  by  low  in¬ 
comes.  Venezuela  took  $24,000,000  of 
dairy  products  in  1950,  up  from  a  little 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  1938.  India 
took  $30,000,000  of  industrial  machinery 
in  1950  as  against  $4,000,000  in  1938. 
The  demand  for  the  produce  of  Ameri¬ 
can  factories  exists  if  the  people  of  the 
world  can  be  brought  into  our  market. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  United  States  nor¬ 
mally  exports  several  billion  dollars  more 
than  it  imports.  Since  the  war  our  ex¬ 
ports  have  exceeded  our  imports  by  about 
$5,000,000,000  per  year  although  this  bal¬ 
ance  was  as  low  as  $1,500,000,000  in  1950 
and  as  high  as  $9,500,000,000  in  1947. 
Foreign  nations  cannot  pay  for  our  ex¬ 
ports  unless  they  have  dollars.  We  dis¬ 
courage  their  earning  dollars  by  shipping 
their  products  to  us  as  indicated  by  our 
recent  action  in  raising  the  tariff  on 
cheese.  Is  it  more  politically  expedient 
for  the  United  States  to  give  aid  to  for¬ 
eign  nations  so  that  they  can  buy  our 
goods  than  to  lower  our  import  barriers 
so  that  they  can  earn  the  necessary  dol¬ 
lars?  If  so,  let  us  at  least  tell  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  they  will  continue  paying  a 
subsidy  to  our  agriculture,  mines  and 
industry  to  make  this  trade  possible  and 
keep  our  friends  afloat.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  United  States  is  to  remain  an  in¬ 
dustrial  nation  with  all  it  means  to  us 
in  high  productivity  and  a  high  standard 
of  living,  we  must  have  a  world  market. 
We  are  geared  to  a  world  economy.  If 
we  have  to  readjust  to  a  hemispheric 
economy  or  a  continental  economy  we 
will  all  of  us  be  poorer. 

The  international  adjustments  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  world  tensions  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  but  progress  is  painfully  and  dis¬ 
appointingly  slow.  I  think  our  assist¬ 
ance  program  might  have  been  admin¬ 
istered  in  a  manner  that  might  have 
given  greater  incentives  to  speed  in  co¬ 
operation  and  provided  penalties  for  de¬ 
lay.  Nevertheless,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  political  and  organizational 
changes  necessary  will  take  many  years 
to  complete.  Governmental  institutions 
will  have  to  be  established,  national  con¬ 
stitutions  modified,  industries  uprooted 
and  in  some  cases  populations  redis¬ 
tributed.  There  is  no  way  that  these 
things  can  be  accomplished  in  months. 
Until  they  have  been  accomplished,  the 
United  States  will  feel  continuous  ten¬ 
sion  and  face  a  sucession  of  crises. 
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All  of  these  things  mean  that  we 
should  approve  the  legislation  before  us 
with  our  eyes  open.  It  cannot  be  truth¬ 
fully  said  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  equip 
X  number  of  foreign  divisions  and  our 
problems  will  be  over.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 

Arms  are  only  part  of  the  over-all  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  a  na¬ 
tion’s  military  requirements  from  its 
basic  and  essential  civilian  needs.  They 
are  all  part  of  the  same  ball  of  wax.  To 
force  the  aid  program  into  military  com¬ 
partments  only  will  get  us  into  actual 
as  well  as  intellectual  difficulties. 

The  constant  talk  of  arms  scares  a 
war-weary  world  and  casts  suspicion  on 
our  aims.  It  lets  the  Soviet,  who  arm  in 
silence  and  secrecy,  sell  its  phony  peace 
campaigns  under  the  symbol  of  the  white 
dove. 

The  Congress  cannot  legislate  or  ap¬ 
propriate  the  Kremlin  out  of  business. 
We  cannot  vote  tranquillity  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Asia  and  Africa  who  believe  they 
are  on  their  way  to  better  things.  We 
cannot  by  law  alter  the  technology  of 
the  electronic  and  the  atomic  age.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  of  these  situations  presents 
us  with  complex  and  long-range  prob¬ 
lems  of  foreign  policy. 

Further,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that 
our  problem  is  military  and  economic 
only  and  that  it  will  end  in  1954.  We 
must  also  recognize  that  man  is  a  spirit¬ 
ual,  emotional,  and  moral  being.  He  is 
not  a  scientific  automaton  whose  actions 
can  be  predicted  under  any  given  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  burning  concepts  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Bill  of  Rights  reborn  for  the  world  could 
impart  more  than  dollars  alone. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  charged 
with  the  execution  of  foreign  policy  do 
such  a  poor  job  of  presentation  and  ex¬ 
planation.  However,  Congress,  too,  has 
a  responsibility  for  policy  and  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Congress  cannot  shirk 
its  responsibility.  We  must  stop  looking 
for  the  simple  and  pat  answers.  We 
must  realize  that  with  international 
problems  2  plus  2  invariably  equals  3  or 
5  and  not  4. 

When  these  programs  are  thus  ap¬ 
proached  reality  and  substance  will  start 
filling  out  the  bare  bones  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Maturity  will  give  our  leadership 
direction  and  strength  free  from  frus¬ 
tration  and  fear. 

I  would  like  to  spend  the  remaining 
time  allotted  to  me  in  discussing  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the'  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  deserves  that 
particular  attention  and  discussion. 
There  has  been  no  other  member  of  the 
committee  that  has  worked  as  hard  and 
as  diligently  on  this  legislation.  But  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  too,  will 
admit  that  there  were  many  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  that  were  most 
critical  during  the  entire  conduct  of 
these  hearings.  In  truth,  I  think  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  never  has  there  been 
a  chairman  of  any  committee  so  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  executive  branch  than 
our  own  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards!.  Con¬ 
stantly  he  asked  the  $64  question.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  too,  will 
admit  that  there  was  no  member  on  the 
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committee  that  gave  our  executive 
branch  a  harder  time  in  the  committee 
than  I  did. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  $18,098,- 
000,000  available  instead  of  the  amount 
that  we  talk  about  in  the  bill  of  $6,901,- 
000,000.  He  would  lead  the  House  to 
believe  that  we  have  this  large  reservoir 
of  funds  that  have  not  been  used  and 
that  should  be  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  fails  to  tell  the  House  that  when  he 
talks  about  these  $8,000,000,000  of  un¬ 
expended  funds  these  are  obligated 
funds.  The  $8,000,000,000  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  money  in  the  Treasury  to  be  used 
for  any  particular  purpose.  It  repre¬ 
sents  goods  in  the  pipelines.  The  $8,- 
000,000,000  that  he  talks  about  being  un¬ 
expended  actually  represent  contracts 
that  have  been  let.  They  represent 
4,000  tanks  at  $2,900,000,000.  They  rep¬ 
resent  3,000  jet  fighters  at  $2,300,000,000. 
They  represent  mine  sweepers  at  $600,- 
000,000.  They  represent  artillery  pieces, 
they  represent  fire-control  equipment, 
they  represent  guns,  and  they  represent 
military  hardware.  These  items  are  in 
the  pipeline.  By  law  money  must  be 
available  when  contracts  are  signed. 
Therefore,  if  we  did  not  authorize  the 
amount  set  out  in  the  bill,  after  June  30 
of  this  year  the  Mutual  Security  Admin¬ 
istrator  would  have  to  cut  off  all  future 
contracts.  We  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  are  or  are  not  going 
ahead  with  this  program.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  is  not  correct  when  he 
says  there  are  $8,000,000,000  available 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  for  ex¬ 
penditures. 

I  think  the  House  should  understand 
just  what  a  pipeline  is.  It  should  be 
stated  that  a  pipeline  is  the  time  be¬ 
tween  obligation,  or  let  us  call  it  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  expenditures  which  are 
made  almost  indentical  with  delivery. 
Most  goods  that  are  represented  in  this 
pipeline  take  approximately  2  years  to 
produce.  So  when  the  gentleman  tells 
you  that  this  $6,000,000,000  will  not  be 
spent  until  a  year  or  more  from  now,  he 
is  absolutely  correct.  But  why  is  he  cor¬ 
rect?  The  money  you  appropriated  last 
year  is  being  used  to  pay  for  the  goods 
that  are  coming  off  the  assembly  lines 
this  year.  When  it  takes  2  years  to  de¬ 
liver  a  tank  and  approximately  2  years 
to  deliver  a  plane,  in  order  to  place  those 
orders  we  make  the  authorizations — the 
appropriations.  Thereafter  when  the 
goods  are  delivered  payment  is  made 
from  the  funds  which  you  are  authoriz¬ 
ing  today.  The  gentleman  is  incorrect 
when  he  states  that  there  is  $8,000,000,- 
000  left.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  July 
1  there  would  be  only  about  $406,000,000 
left  of  unobligated  funds. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  In  commenting  upon  the 
question  of  lead  time,  the  gentleman, 
from  Ohio  made  a  very  amazing  remark. 
He  outlined  very  clearly  and  indicated 
his  complete  understanding  of  what  lead 
time  is  on  these  contracts  for  materiel. 
Then,  he  stated  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  we  give  any  further  at¬ 
tention,  although  he  is  in  favor  of  appro¬ 


priations  for  materiel,  to  contracts  to 
give  us  the  end  product  in  2V2  years 
unless,  mind  you,  we  were  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  and  fully  Informed  and  fully 
advised  at  this  time  as  to  what  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  were  going  to  do  2V2 
years  from  now. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  says  he  is  for  the  program,  but  he 
is  for  less  of  a  program.  Basically,  what 
he  seeks  to  do  and  asks  the  House  to  do 
is  to  make  our  Mutual  Security  Program 
and  our  tie-up  with  our  allies  so  much 
more  ineffective. 

That  is  a  problem  you  are  faced  with 
here  when  you  vote  on  this  legislation 
today.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
also  failed  to  point  out  to  the  member¬ 
ship  here  that  these  programs  are  not 
only  on  an  annual  basis  projected  just 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  These  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  the  testimony  before 
our  committee,  get  projected  over  a 
period  of  2  to  3  years.  The  planning  for 
these  50  divisions,  and  the  planning  for 
slices  up  above  the  50  divisions  of  our 
allies  in  Europe  contemplate  a  build¬ 
up  which  will  continue  through  1954  and 
1955.  All  of  you  know,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  program,  it  has  to  be  carefully 
thought  out  and  carefully  planned.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are  just  planning 
here  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  worried 
about  what  we  have  left  of  the  unex¬ 
pended  funds,  we  might  as  well  fold  up 
and  eliminate  this  program  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  But  it  certainly  is  foolhardy  to 
come  before  the  House  and  use  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  when  ac¬ 
tually  we  are  planning  here  for  the  next 
3  years. 

The  gentleman  refers  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  to  various  other  items  to  indicate 
large  sums  of  money  available,  and  he 
quotes  from  page  1053  of  the  hearings, 
United  States  and  military  expenditures 
abroad  $1,052,000,000.  He  would,  there¬ 
fore,  lead  you  to  believe  that  this  is 
money  which  is  available  in  addition  to 
what  we  are  now  authorizing  today. 
But,  quoting  from  the  same  Record  and 
the  same  statement  to  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  refers,  the 
concluding  lines  of  that  statement  reads 
as  follows: 

These  dollar  earnings  have  been  taken  into 
account  along  with  all  other  European  dollar 
earnings  before  computing  Europe’s  residual 
dollar  needs  on  which  the  request  for  de¬ 
fense  support  is  based. 

So  when  we  have  defense  support  of 
$1,000,000,000  plus,  that  is  the  residuum 
left  after  taking  into  account  $1,000,- 
000,000  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
says  is  actually  available. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  also  will 
lead  you  to  believe  that  because  of  the 
Ribicoff  amendment,  $100,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  is  available.  If  you  read  the  bill, 
you  will  find  that  this  section  513  B  says 
“not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1952,”  which  indicates  that 
that  $100,000,000  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
over-all  sum. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  On  the  transfer  that 
has  been  spoken  of  from  the  Defense  Es¬ 
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tablishment  equipment  of  a  billion  dol- 
lors,  which  is  possible  under  this  bill,  it 
should  be  noted  that  transfer  is  actually 
from  the  Defense  Department  appro¬ 
priated  funds  and  is  not  an  additional 
billion  dollars  so  that  if  that  transfer 
is  made,  our  own  defense  funds  will  be 
that  much  less. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes;  that  is  the  so- 
called  Herter  amendment.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a  point  there 
that  this  actually  could  be  an  additional 
billion  dollars.  It  might  be  preferable 
to  have  an  amendment  put  in  similar 
to  the  one  we  had  last  year  which  would 
provide  that  this  $1,000,000,000  was  so 
allocated  under  this  section  that  our 
own  Defense  Department  would  have 
the  right  to  recapture  an  additional  bil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  goods  from  the 
funds  that  are  being  authorized  in  this 
bill.  However,  that  is  not  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  voted  for  as  it  stands  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  There  may  be  some  logic  in 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  points 
out  on  this  item. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  makes 
quite  an  argument  over  the  question  of 
defense  support.  Here  I  think  the  leg¬ 
islative  branch  is  equally  responsible 
with  the  executive  branch  because  of 
tl  •  misunderstanding  that  is  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Year  after  year  since 
these  foreign-aid  programs  have  been 
projected,  they  have  been  presented  to 
the  House  as  crises  induced  and  short 
range.  They  have  been  presented,  I 
suppose,  to  make  their  paths  smoother 
and  easier  for  passage.  That  as  soon 
as  this  bill  is  passed  or  that  bill  is  passed 
we  would  return  to  a  situation  of  nor¬ 
malcy.  During  the  debates  and  during 
the  reports  the  House  itself  follows 
through  with  that  rationale.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  support  military  aid.  We 
go  along  with  the  Marshall  plan  and  we 
limit  the  Marshall  plan  to  June  30,  1952. 
We  then  come  along  with  the  military- 
security  bill,  and  we  limit  the  date  in 
1954. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  a  great 
mistake  is  made  by  the  executive  branch 
and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  we  fall  for  that  type  of  argument. 
We  get  ourselves  into  a  very  difficult  po¬ 
sition,  because,  as  the  gentleman  says — 
and  I  concur  with  him — this  is  basically 
economic  aid.  They  found  that  they 
were  hoist  by  their  own  petard,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  use  the  term  “defense 
support.”  I  would  say,  in  all  truthful¬ 
ness  to  the  House,  that  it  is  not  defense 
support  in  a  purely  military  sense  or 
it  is  defense  support,  but  it  means  the 
same  as  economic  aid.  I  suppose  next 
year  it  will  be  another  gimmick. 

The  only  solution  to  this  particular 
type  of  problem  is  for  the  House  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  facts  of  international  life. 
The  House  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  one  crisis  will  follow  another  crisis 
in  international  affairs.  As  long  as  we 
are  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  year 
after  year  there  will  be  presented  to  the 
floor  additional  bills  for  foreign  aid. 
We  have  r.o  alternative  if  we  are  going 
to  hold  back  the  sweeping  flood  of  com¬ 
munism  all  over  the  world.  Certainly 
a  great  disservice  is  done  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House  and  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  when  we  do  not  tell  them 
the  truth  and  the  reality  of  the  world 
situation  as  it  exists  now. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  not  the  nub  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  this:  that  so-called  Marshall  aid  was 
economic  aid,  for  an  economic  purpose — 
recovery — whereas  this  is  economic  aid 
for  a  military  objective?  It  is  not  just 
recovery  to  enable  them  to  resist  in¬ 
ternal  subversion,  but  it  is  to  build  up 
their  military  strength  so  that  they  can 
resist  external  aggression. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  want  to  make  this 
statement,  and  I  do  not  reflect  upon  the 
sincerity  or  good  intention  of  any  other 
member  of  the  committee.  This  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  my  own  personal  viewpoint. 
My  contention  is  that  this  is  all  a  part 
of  the  same  “ball  of  wax,”  to  use  a 
phrase  that  has  been  coined  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysL  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  separate  a  nation’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  from  its  military  prob¬ 
lems.  When  this  House  tries  to  put  into 
channels  of  military  use  only  all  of  our 
aid  program,  we  are  defeating  what  we 
are  actually  trying  to  do.  We  are  con¬ 
ditioning  this  aid  with  a  lot  of  frustra¬ 
tions  and  a  lot  of  fears. 

When  I  was  in  Europe  this  year  I  tried 
to  find  out  why  the  United  States  was 
feared.  The  truth  is,  the  United  States 
is  disliked.  Next  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  United  States  is  suspect.  The  United 
States  is  feared  every  place  you  go. 
Why?  We  talk  peace  and  we  say  we  are 
for  peace,  but  every  time  we  come  here 
with  an  aid  program,  in  order  to  get  it 
passed,  we  cloak  it  completely  with  mili¬ 
tary  talk.  "We  talk  about  guns,  we  talk 
about  tanks,  we  talk  about  airplanes,  and 
we  talk  about  means  of  destruction. 
■What  does  the  Soviet  Union  do?  The 
Soviet  Union  during  all  this  time  has 
armed  behind  the  iron  curtain.  They 
arm  in  silence.  They  are  superior  to  us 
fn  almost  every  category,  from  man¬ 
power,  jet  planes,  and  tanks.  But  they 
arm  always  in  silence.  Therefore,  when 
they  send  out  their  phony  peace  cam¬ 
paign  under  the  symbol  of  the  white 
dove,  it  is  credible.  But  we  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  get  this  leg¬ 
islation  through,  put  around  it  all  this 
military  talk  and  we  say  the  House  will 
only  pass  this  legislation  if  we  call  it 
military  assistance.  Instead  of  making 
friends  we  are  confusing  our  allies.  We 
are  making  people  doubt  our  sincerity. 

I  say  if  the  time  has  come  when  the 
executive  branch  is  unwilling  to  look  at 
long-range  plans  for  this  Nation,  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  responsibility.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  executive  branch  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  When  this  House  took  upon 
its  shoulders  and  has  approved  the  ap¬ 
propriations  and  authorizations  in  all  of 
these  bills,  we  are  an  equal  partner  in 
formulating  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  therefore 
it  is  our  duty  to  look  beyond  the  so-called 
cliches  and  pat  arguments. 

I  think  the  American  people  will  adopt 
these  programs,  will  make  the  sacrifices. 


will  pay  their  taxes,  if  they  know  why 
they  are  being  asked  to  do  so. 

M*.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Gladly. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  just  as  much  a 
cliche  to  say  that  we  can  carry  on  effec¬ 
tive  military  aid  while  at  the  same  time 
we  cut  out  what  in  this  bill  is  called  de¬ 
fense  support?  As  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  said,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  men;  they  have  got  to  have  arms. 
Just  the  reverse  is  true  also,  it  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  have  arms;  they 
must  have  men  who  have  uniforms,  men 
who  have  food,  men  who  have  hope,  men 
who  have  will  to  fight.  These  come 
from  defense  support,  so-called. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  You  cannot  expect 
a  man  to  fight  who  does  not  have  some¬ 
thing  in  his  stomach,  who  does  not  have 
hope,  who  is  not  given  something  to  look 
forward  to. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Or  some  knowledge  that 
his  family  is  secure  and  that  he  will 
have  security  and  peace  as  a  result  of 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  M\  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  With  reference  to  that 
section  of  the  bill  known  as  Economic 
Aid,  if  we  want  these  factory  workers 
in  Europe  to  build  their  own  military 
materiel,  is  it  not  just  as  essential  that 
the  factory  workers  have  fats  and  oils 
to  survive  and  to  work  as  it  is  for  soldiers 
in  the  field  to  have  the  same  economic 
and  commodity  aid? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes;  and  I  would 
like  to  point  something  else  out  to  the 
House.  Basically,  I  suppose  all  of  us  in 
considering  this  legislation  are  acting  for 
the  national  interest.  When  you  talk 
about  just  military  aid  I  think  the  House 
must  realize  that  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  certainly  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
our  exports  have  exceeded  our  imports 
in  a  sum  averaging  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 
These  people  in  order  to  buy  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  farms,  and  the  substance 
of  our  mines  and  the  substance  of  our 
industry  have  to  have  dollars.  Where 
are  they  going  to  get  them?  They  are 
going  to  get  them  in  two  ways:  One,  if 
we  import  goods  from  Europe  so  they 
can  earn  dollars;  and  if  we  do  not  then 
we  give  them  the  money  the  way  we  are 
doing  it  here.  And  let  us  be  very,  very 
candid  with  the  American  people  and 
say  what  we  are  doing  in  legislation 
such  as  this. 

These  happen  to  be  the  facts  of  life. 
Now  about  this  so-called  technical 
assistance.  It  should  be  realized  that 
there  is  a  revolution  in  all  of  Asia  and 
Africa  today.  It  all  has  not  been  Soviet- 
induced.  Sure,  the  Communists  have 
fanned  the  blaze  wherever  there  was  a 
blaze.  They  are  organized  enough  so 
that  where  a  nation  has  a  weak  govern¬ 
ment  and  cannot  cope  with  its  economic 
problems  the  Communists  come  in  and 
set  up  an  organized  minority  ready  to 
go,  ready  to  take  over  the  government. 

Here  we  are  in  America  with  155,000,- 
000  people  and  6  percent  of  the  world’s 
surface.  The  Communists  have  under 
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their  control  800,000,000  people  and  25 
percent  of  the  world’s  surface.  I  say  to 
you  it  is  important  to  have  allies,  that 
we  need  allies  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  bill  such  as  this  is  for  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  A  bill 
such  as  this  says  to  the  people  of  the 
world:  “You  are  our  allies.  You  are  our 
friends.  You  people  are  with  us.”  What 
we  in  the  United  States  must  recognize 
in  this  great  international  contest  is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  successful 
we  must  make  sure  that  the  United 
States  is  not  cut-maneuvered  and  out- 
powered  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  need  a  bill  such  as  this.  We  need 
this  authorization  to  make  sure  that 
America  stays  a  going  concern  with  its 
ideals  and  principles  to  posterity. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  MerrowI. 

(Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  is  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  the  members  of  the 
free  world  to  strengthen  themselves  in 
the  current  struggle  against  the  militant 
and  aggressive  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  H.  R.  7005  states  on  page  7 : 

The  justification  for  continuing  substan¬ 
tial  United  States  expenditures  for  foreign 
assistance  is  the  maintenance  of  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States.  In  determining 
how  much  to  spend  and  the  way  such  ex¬ 
penditures  should  be  made,  an  appraisal  of 
the  current  danger  from  Soviet  aggression 
is  essential. 

There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
danger  of  Soviet  aggression.  The  United 
States  must  not  relax  in  its  defense  ef¬ 
forts  and  our  one  hope  for  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  an  all-out  war  is  in  becoming 
so  strong  that  the  potential  enemy  will 
not  dare  to  launch  an  attack  upon  us. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  is  to  augment  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  This  can  be 
accomplished  through  our  aid  and  by 
the  self-help  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
recipient  nations.  Our  investment  in 
foreign  affairs  is  exceedingly  high  and 
in  continuing  to  make  available  assist¬ 
ance,  it  is  imperative  to  have  assurance 
that  all  possible  efforts  will  be  exercised 
by  those  who  are  receiving  our  aid  to 
strengthen  themselves  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  world -wide 
struggle  for  survival.  The  unstable  in¬ 
ternational  situation  is  the  result  of  the 
unwillingness  and  the  absolute  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  peaceful  and  stable  inter¬ 
national  society.  The  Kremlin  in  its 
vicious  policies  of  expansion  and  dom¬ 
ination  is  seeking  to  tyrannize  the  earth. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  free 
world  to  gird  itself  to  meet  this  growing 
danger,  and  to  protect  ourselves  from 
being  overrun  by  aggressive  militant  in¬ 
ternational  communism.  Our  trouble 
today  is  a  direct  result  of  the  policies 
of  the  Kremlin.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  strengthening  ourselves  and  strength- 
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ening  our  allies  to  meet  this  growing 
.  danger. 

FOREIGN  AID  GIVEN  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  the  summary  of  foreign  aid  by  the 
United  States  prepared  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  Clear¬ 
ing  Office  for  Foreign  Transactions, 
Office  of  Business  Economics,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  we  find  that  the  net 
foreign  aid  in  the  war  and  postwar 
periods  amounts  to  $73,687,000,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  postwar  period — July  1,  1945, 
through  December  31,  1951 — a  total  of 
$32,716,000,000  was  expended  in  net 
foreign  aid.  For  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  Congress  appropriated  $7,328,903,976. 
We  are  now  considering  H.  R.  7005  which 
provides  for  an  authorization  of  $6,901,- 
100,000. 

The  giving  of  so  much  assistance  by 
one  country  to  others  is  unique  in  world 
history.  During  the  last  few  years  we 
have  expended  over  $4,000,000,000  in 
Germany  alone.  Never  before  has  a  vic¬ 
torious  nation  spent  so  much  money  in 
assisting  a  defeated  power.  This  huge 
spending  in  the  postwar  years  represents 
great  sacrifices  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  resources  of  our  people.  Since  the 
only  way  this  money  can  be  raised  is  by 
taxation,  every  citizen  in  the  land  is 
directly  affected  by  this  vast  investment 
in  foreign  aid.  Matters  of  foreign  policy 
have  become  of  vital  interest  to  every 
person  in  the  country. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

H.  R.  7005,  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
for  1952,  the  bill  under  consideration, 
provides  for  a  total  authorization  of  $6,- 
901,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1953.  The  difference  between  the 
executive  request  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  is  $998,900,000. 
The  committee  reduced  the  request  of 
$7,900,000,000  by  $1,010,900,000,  and  then 
added  $12,000,000  for  the  children’s  fund. 
Thus,  we  arrive  at  a  total  reduction  of 
$993,900,000. 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  of  this  measure  provides  $3,- 
316,000,000  in  military  assistance  for 
Western  Europe.  The  balances  of  prior 
appropriations  unobligated  on  June  30, 
1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obli¬ 
gation  will  continue  available.  The 
funds  carried  over  may  be  used  for  orig¬ 
inal  purposes.  The  subsequent  authori¬ 
zation  sections  of  the  measure  contain 
carry-over  provisions.  The  original  re¬ 
quest  for  military  aid  under  title  I  which 
covers  Western  Europe  was  $4,145,000,- 
000.  Here  the  committee  made  a  cut  of 
$829,000,000,  or  20  percent. 

The  Executive  requested  $1,819,200,000 
for  defense  support  in  Europe  including 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  for  economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  Austria  and  Trieste.  The 
committee  cut  this  item  by  10  percent, 
leaving  $1,637,300,000. 

Under  section  3  of  this  title,  Spain  will 
receive  not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the 
above  newly  authorized  funds,  as  well  as 
a  carry-over  of  unexpended  balances 
from  the  appropriation  of  last  year. 
This  is  for  economic,  technical,  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 


TITLE  II 

Under  title  II,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Iran — subject  to  section  202  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act — and  other  countries 
of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  will  receive 
$606,370,000  in  military  assistance.  Also 
the  Near  East  and  Africa  are  to  receive 
$55,000,000  in  economic  and  technical 
aid. 

Included  in  title  II  is  $65,000,000  for 
UN  Palestine  refugee  relief.  Also  set 
aside  is  $76,000,000  for  immigration  into 
Israel.  If  the  funds  authorized  for 
these  two  items  cannot  be  used,  the 
President  may  spend  the  money  in  other 
sections  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

TITLE  III 

Title  III  provides  $811,230,000  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  other  assistance  to  countries  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  It  also  makes 
available  $408,000,000  for  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  nations  in 
this  area. 

Forty-five  million  dollars  authorized 
last  year  for  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  is  to  continue 
available  for  authorization  under  this 
bill.  The  unexpended  balances  of  funds 
from  earlier  appropriations  are  also 
made  available.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  is  authorized  to  turn  over  up  to 
$67,500,000  worth  of  goods  and  services 
which  may  be  charged  against  the  United 
States  pledge  to  UNKRA  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  such  a  contribution 
should  be  made.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  this  is  not  new  money,  but 
represents  Army  money  with  respect  to 
goods  already  in  its  pipeline. 

TITLE  IV 

Latin  America  wil  receive  $62,400, 00<f* 
in  military  assistance  under  this  title. 
Twenty-two  million  dollars  in  technical 
assistance  is  set  aside  for  Latin  America 
including  non-self -governing  territories 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  all  coming 
under  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment. 

TITLE  V 

Under  title  V,  $10,000,000  is  set  aside 
for  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Movement  of  Migrants 
from  Europe — PICMME. 

Two  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  provided  for  ocean-freight 
charges  to  carry  out  the  relief -package 
subsidy  program. 

Seventeen  million  dollars  is  for  multi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation,  $16,000,000 
of  which  is  for  U.  N.  and  $1,000,000  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

A  sum  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  U.  N.  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund  between  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  December  31, 
1953. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  committee  decided  that  $100,000,- 
000  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  act 
may  be  supplied  without  conditions,  with 
not  more  than  $20,000,000  going  to  any 
one  country. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  fur¬ 
nish  without  reimbursement  military  as¬ 
sistance  up  to  $1,000,000,000  out  of  De¬ 
fense  appropriations  for  materials  of 


war.  This  is  not  new  money.  Under 
this  provision,  Defense  Department 
equipment  is  transferable  to  countries 
in  the  mutual-defense  program. 

The  act  also  provides  that  not  less 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  military-assist¬ 
ance  funds  be  expended  for  procurement 
of  military  end  items  from  sources  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  This  is  not  ad¬ 
ditional  money,  but  comes  out  of  mutual- 
security  military-assistance  funds.  This 
is  the  section  that  provides  for  offshore 
procurement. 

The  act  stipulates  that  the  director  of 
this  program  is  permitted  to  provide 
military  and  defense  support  and,  in  case 
of  defense  support,  to  furnish  funds  to 
NATO,  the  Schuman-plan  organization, 
and  the  European  defense  community,  if 
and  when  such  a  community  is  estab¬ 
lished. 

Within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  the  total  number  of  United 
States  citizens  working  on  the  program 
must  be  reduced  at  least  10  percent  be¬ 
low  the  January  1,  1952,  figure.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  1,000  employees  will 
be  affected. 

The  eligibility  section  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  last  year  is  amended  by 
setting  up  further  conditions.  The  Di¬ 
rector  is  empowered  to  take  suitable  or 
appropriate  steps  to  assure  effective  use 
by  recipients  of  their  resources,  includ¬ 
ing  fiscal  and  budgetary,  for  mutual 
security.  The  Director,  in  granting  as¬ 
sistance,  must  take  into  account  the 
progress  made  by  recipient  nations. 
This  provision  is  fine,  but  I  believe  it 
does  not  go  far  enough  and  at  the  proper 
time  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  strengthen  the  entire  section  on  eligi¬ 
bility. 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  initiate 
projects  and  assist  in  procuring  and 
stimulating  production  of  materials  in 
short  supply  among  the  recipient  na¬ 
tions.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
reduce  the  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

The  recipient  nations  must  furnish 
the  United  States  with  counterpart  funds 
to  be  used  for  purchasing  materials  in 
which  the  United  States  is  deficient. 

In  carrying  out  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  the  Director  must  conduct  a  study 
on  impediments  to  private  investment 
abroad  and  must  broaden  the  guaranty 
criteria.  TCA  is  required  to  grant 
more  private  contracts  to  industrial 
firms.  The  Department  of  State  is  re¬ 
quired  to  accelerate  its  treaty  program 
relative  to  private  investment  abroad. 

The  equivalent  of  $100,000,000  in 
counterpart  funds  must  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  in  stimulating  the  development  of 
private  enterprise. 

Investment  and  informational  media 
guaranties  will  continue  after  June  30, 
1952. 

Up  to  $100,000,000  worth  of  defense 
support,  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  funds  may  be  used  for  subscription 
to  the  capital  of  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  if  such  a  corporation 
is  created  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank. 
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This  in  summary  gives  the  principal 
proposed  authorizations  of  H.  R.  7005.  I 
have  also  presented  the  general  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  act  can  be  improved  by  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  the  authorizations  and 
by  the  addition  of  stronger  section  set¬ 
ting  forth  reasonable  and  precise  con¬ 
ditions  to  accompany  American  aid. 

FURTHER  RECUCTIONS 

In  my  opinion  the  proposed  authoriza¬ 
tions  may  be  reduced  still  further  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  approximately  $500,000,000 
more  could  be  taken  from  the  several 
titles  without  doing  harm  to  the  mutual 
security  enterprise  which  we  have  under¬ 
taken.  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  will 
help  the  program  because  such  action 
would  tend  to  require  greater  cooperative 
efforts  and  more  self-help. 

The  United  States  is  carrying  a  tre¬ 
mendously  heavy  burden  in  defense  and 
foreign  aid.  During  the  fiscal  years  1951 
and  1952  we  were  spending  for  defense 
13.7  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct.  This  percentage  is  far  above  our 
allies,  the  next  being  France  at  9.8  per¬ 
cent.  Furthermore,  2.2  percent  of  our 
population,  or  3,465,000,  are  in  the  armed 
services.  This  is  in  excess  of  any  other 
country,  the  closest  being  Belgium-Lux- 
emburg  with  1.5  percent.  True,  the 
United  States  is  making  available  aid 
in  terms  of  its  own  security,  but  our 
country  is  carrying  an  exceedingly  heavy 
share,  and  if  a  substantial  saving  can  be 
made  without  impairing  our  own  security 
or  the  security  of  any  other  member  of 
the  free  world,  then  it  is  our  duty  to 
effect  the  necessary  reductions. 

The  committee,  in  considering  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  made  all  of  its 
cuts  in  title  I.  Title  I  provides  military 
aid  and  defense  support  for  Western 
Europe.  The  Executive  request  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  under  this  title  was  $4,145,000,- 
000.  The  committee  cut  this  by  $829,- 
000,000.  The  Executive  figure  for  defense 
support  under  title  I  was  $1,819,200,000. 
This  was  reduced  by  $181,900,000.  The 
military  aid  and  the  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  titles  II,  III,  and  IV 
were  not  reduced.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  could  wisely  make  a  further 
reduction  in  the  proposed  military  au¬ 
thorization  of  title  I  and  at  the  same 
time  effect  a  percentage  reduction  in 
the  authorizations  proposed  by  the  other 
titles. 

MILITARY  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Seventy  percent  of  the  military  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  are  in  title  I.  The 
measure  proposes  an  authorization  of 
$3,316,000.  Since  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  largest,  it  is  subject  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  in  proposing  additional 
reductions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  keep  clear¬ 
ly  in  mind  that  the  total  military  assist¬ 
ance  appropriated  since  the  beginning  of 
the  mutual  security  program  is  $11,- 
802,500,000.  Of  this  sum  $7,894,300,000 
will  still  be  unexpended  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1952.  During  the  fiscal  year  1953  it  is 
estimated  that  military  expenditures  will 
amount  to  $7,714,000,000.  This  means 


the  carry-over  at  the  inception  of  fiscal 
1953  will  exceed  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  for  that  year.  Furthermore,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  unexpended  balance 
on  June  30,  1652,  would  be  $5,458,000,000 
if  the  entire  program  is  adopted. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  above 
procedure  since  contracts  can  be  signed 
only  after  funds  have  been  appropriated. 
It  takes  a  period  of  time  to  manufacture 
the  end  items.  It  requires  nearly  2 
years  to  construct  an  airplane  after  the 
order  has  been  placed.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  a  large 
part  of  the  military  money  in  this  bill 
upon  which  we  are  now  acting  will  have 
no  effect  upon  deliveries  in  16-53.  A 
major  portion  of  the  funds  will  result 
in  deliveris  during  1954  and  later.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  well  to  consider  carefully  the 
military  provisions  in*^his  measure,  since 
the  effect  of  the  authorization  will  be 
felt  far  in  the  future. 

In  reference  to  1954  and  thereafter, 
the  Congress  does  not  know,  and  no  one 
else  knows,  exactly  how  many  tanks, 
airplanes,  and  guns  we  will  need  to  send 
to  Europe.  Europe  is  moving  toward 
some  degree  of  economic  unification  un¬ 
der  the  Schuman  plan,  and  toward 
some  degree  of  military  unification  un¬ 
der  the  plan  now  being  considered  for 
the  creation  of  a  European  army.  The 
contractual  agreements  with  Germany 
have  yet  to  be  completed.  All  of  this 
adds  up  to  considerable  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  course  that  European 
history  is  to  take. 

It  is  agreed  by  statesmen  both  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  World  that  only  by 
economic,  military,  and  political  unifica¬ 
tion  will  the  Continent  be  able  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet,  and  only  by  such  unifica¬ 
tion  will  it  be  possible  to  develop  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  for  the  protection  cf 
Europe.  If  progress  toward  unity  be¬ 
comes  more  rapid  in  1853,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  production  of  defense  materials 
in  Europe  will  so  increase  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  us  to  continue  to  fur¬ 
nish  large  quantities  of  end  items. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  suclr  a  high  re¬ 
gard  for  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  on  this  subject  that  I 
hope  I  misunderstand  him.  The  gentle¬ 
man,  of  course,  is  aware  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  made  for  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  divisions,  battalions  of  armored 
troops,  and  wings  of  fighter  and  bomber 
planes  for  the  various  signatory  nations. 
The  gentleman  is  aware  that  the  proper 
authorities  on  materiel  estimate  how 
much  it  costs  to  get  the  light-tank  bat¬ 
talions,  the  heavy-tank  battalions,  the 
fighter  wings,  and  the  various  compo¬ 
nent  parts.  This  course  of  authorization, 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  budgetary  ap¬ 
propriation,  is  predicated  solely  and  en¬ 
tirely  upon  that  military  chart  and  that 
military  estimate,  per  unit  and  per  na¬ 
tion.  The  gentleman  is  not  suggesting 
that  because  those  forces  are  not  in 
being  other  than  by  estimate  you  should 
not  authorize  now  necessary  funds  to  be 
appropriated  and  allocated  if  and  when 
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they  are  born?  Certainly  the  gentleman 
does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  the  military  plans  are  firm 
through  fiscal  1953,  and  the  major  part 
of  these  proposed  authorizations  will  not 
have  their  effect  until  1954  and  1855. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Fiscal  1953  will  not 
be  affected  by  any  military  reductions 
that  may  be  made. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No  question  about  that. 

Mr.  MERROW.  As  far  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  plans  and  as  far  as  the  program  is 
concerned  for  1954,  beginning  in  fiscal 
1954,  and  thereafter,  there  is  such  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  that  I  believe  for 
two  reasons  we  can  well  cut  the  authori¬ 
zations.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  political  uncertainty  in 
Europe,  and  when  we  get  back  here  next 
year  the  Congress  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  at  the  program  again.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  a  provision  in 
this  bill  that  in  the  event  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  there  can  be  a  transfer  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  end  items  from  our 
own  defense.  Therefore,  if  we  decrease 
the  military  authorizations,  it  will  be  an 
indication  to  Europe  that  we  expect 
them  to  step  up  their  own  military  pro¬ 
duction,  and  then  in  a  few  months  when 
the  situation  becomes  clearer  as  to  the 
economic  unification  and  the .  military 
unification  of  Europe,  we  can  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  program. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Then,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  means,  and  that  is  what 
amazes  me  because  of  my  high  regard 
for  his  understanding  of  this  problem, 
what  the  gentleman  just  said  in  reply  to 
my  interrogation  is  this,  that  by  this  ac¬ 
tion  of  further  reduction,  you  are  re¬ 
ducing  what  you  want  these  other  na¬ 
tions  to  do  in  direct  ratio  to  the  cut  that 
you  are  now  making  further  in  this  bill. 
You  are  blowing  hot  and  cold.  You  can¬ 
not  do  both. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  am  not  reducing 
what  I  want  the  other  nations  to  do. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  that  is  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  other  nations  produce  more  end 
items  so  that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  will  not  have  to  be  supplying  them. 
Furthermore,  if  this  program  went 
through  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1954,  which  is  nearly  2  years  away,  we 
would  still  have  an  unexpended  balance 
of  about  $5,000,000,000.  That  is  pro¬ 
graming  exceedingly  far  into  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Merrow]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  will  yield  briefly,  I 
would  like  to  make  another  point,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  do  not  have  too  much  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  that  analysis  because  it  can¬ 
not  be  refuted.  The  point  I  make  is  that 
you  are  now  saying  to  the  military 
planners  for  the  Nation,  who  you  are  in¬ 
sisting  should  plan  further,  that  you  will 
not  permit  them  to  make  the  plans  that 
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you  have  asked  them  thus  far  and  agreed 
that  they  make.  You  are  now  cutting 
them  $500,000,000  in  Europe.  Is  that  not 
so,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  I4ERROW.  No,  this  is  not  what 
I  propose.  I  am  asking  for  a  cut  in  the 
entire  bill  of  $500,000,000. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  referred  only  to  the 
military  part  of  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Yes,  I  was  talking 
about  the  military.  Now,  if  I  have  time, 
I  would  talk  about  the  rest  of  it.  But, 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  we  can  make 
a  further  cut  in  the  military  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  title  I,  which  will  not  interfere 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
because  the  plans  for  1954  and  1955  and 
thereafter  are  not  firm.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

Europe  should  realize  that  somehow 
the  problems  in  connection  with  devel¬ 
oping  unified  efforts  must  be  solved  since 
the  United  States  cannot  continue  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  indefinitely.  In 
view  of  the  great  uncertainty  in  1954 
and  in  1955,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
forecast  what  will  be  needed  and  by 
authorizing  great  sums  of  money  which 
will  not  effect  deliveries  until  1954  and 
1955,  it  could  be  said  that  we  are  actually 
making  available  huge  sums  before  plans 
are  fully  crystallized. 

The  program  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  for  fiscal  1953  and  not  1954. 
True,  we  know  what  the  Lisbon  commit¬ 
ments  are.  These  commitments  are  for 
1953  not  1954.  We  are  being  asked  to 
vote  money  to  be  spent  in  1954  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  commitments  as  to  what 
the  countries  who  get  the  money  will  do 
in  1953.  There  is  no  definite  program 
for  1954  and  thereafter. 

CUT  IN  MILITARY  WILL  NOT  ENDANGER  PROGRAM 

It  may  be  argued  that  if  we  do  not 
appropriate  all  the  funds  requested  at 
the  present  time,  to  that  extent  we  will 
interfere  with  future  deliveries  of  planes, 
tanks,  and  other  items  under  the  mutual 
security  program  for  1954  and  1955. 
However,  under  the  prevailing  circum¬ 
stances,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this 
is  a  strong  argument  for  not  reducing 
the  military  expenditures  in  this  meas¬ 
ure.  In  the  first  place,  our  domestic 
defense  program  is  sufficiently  large  to 
keep  our  factories  in  operation  until  we 
see  what  Europe  actually  requires  in  1954 
and  thereafter.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  hope  of  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  program,  that  the  nations 
on  the  Continent  will  soon  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  manufacture  their  own  defense 
equipment,  thereby  saving  the  American 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

The  measure  we  are  now  considering 
authorizes  a  transfer  from  United  States 
production  up  to  $1,000,000,000  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an 
emergency  should  develop.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  even  though  we  have  reduced  the 
executive  request  for  foreign  aid  in  this 
measure  by  $1,010,900,000,  we  have  by 
the  transfer  provision  given  permission 
to  take  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  defense 
items  from  our  own  defense  production 
for  mutual  security  countries.  We  have 
saved  $1,010,900,000,  but  technically  we 
have  reduced  the  amount  available  for 
foreign  aid  by  only  $10,900,000. 


The  Congress  will  be  in  session  next 
year  and  if  it  is  then  clear  that  in  the 
interest  of  national  security  there  must 
be  further  foreign  aid  to  provide  for  de¬ 
liveries  in  1954  and  thereafter,  we  can 
take  another  look  at  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  making  addi¬ 
tional  cuts  we  will  not  hurt  this  program, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  for  two  important  reasons — reduc¬ 
tions  in  expenditures  will  improve  the 
position  of  our  own  economy  and  such 
cuts  will  be  an  indication  to  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  our  aid  that  we  expect  an  accel¬ 
eration  of  effort  in  order  that  they  may 
become  increasingly  more  self-sufficient. 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

The  original  request  for  defense  sup¬ 
port  in  this  bill  has  been  reduced  by  10 
percent.  The  defense  support,  included 
in  title  I,  is  for  the  original  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  plus  Greece  and  Turkey,  now  a  part 
of  NATO.  Defense  support  has  a  di¬ 
rect  relationship  to  military  production. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  a  strong  European 
economy,  individually  and  collectively,  is 
the  foundation  for  an  adequate  defense. 
It  can  be  argued  that  insofar  as  the  econ¬ 
omy  suffers  to  that  extent  will  defense 
production  be  retarded. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  fiscal  1953  the 
defense  expenditures  of  eight  European 
NATO  countries  and  Germany  would  be 
$13,949,000,000  with  defense  support,  but 
without  defense  support  the  military 
production  would  fall  to  $10,620,000,000. 
I  realize  that  all  of  us  are  anxious  to  end 
economic  assistance,  but  to  be  perfectly 
realistic  economic  and  defense  support 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  total  European  de¬ 
fense  effort.  We  have  succeeded  in 
strengthening  the  economies  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  European  countries.  We  would  like 
to  see  much  greater  progress  in  their 
collective  efforts  to  create  a  sound  con¬ 
tinental  economy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  action  in  not  reducing  de¬ 
fense  support  by  a  greater  percentage  is 
sound  policy. 

COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

In  connection  with  the  economic  pro¬ 
gram  the  committee  report  has  some 
very  pertinent  paragraphs  which  are 
well  worth  our  consideration.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  $1,637,300,000  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  this  measure  are  these  words; 
on  page  46: 

These  funds  are  to  be  spent  for  the  im¬ 
ports  which  the  countries  of  Europe  require 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  military  com¬ 
mitments. 

Europe  is  a  great  workshop  possessing 
highly  developed  manufacturing  plants  to¬ 
gether  with  skilled  workmen  and  a  highly 
developed  technology.  Normally  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  Europe  concentrate  on  produc¬ 
ing  for  export  in  order  to  pay  for  the  im¬ 
ported  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  which 
are  obtainable  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

It  is  essential  to  the  defense  program  that 
the  industries  of  Europe  be  converted  to 
military  production.  The  industries  of  the 
United  States  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  all  of  the  equipment  required  by 
European  forces  in  addition  to  that  re¬ 
quired  by  our  own  troops.  Furthermore,  it 
is  essential  that  Europe  produce  for  itself 
so 'as  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  financ¬ 
ing  as  much  of  the  European  defense  pro¬ 
gram  as  possible. 

Europe  finds  itself  with  little  surplus 
manufacturing  capacity  to  put  into  military 


production  while  leaving  normal  production 
for  export  undisturbed.  The  European 
countries  were  just  reaching  the  point  where 
they  could  finance  their  own  Imports  as  a 
result  of  the  Marshall  plan.  They  should 
and  have  tightened  their  belts,  but  the  only 
way  they  can  produce  airplanes,  tanks,  and 
weapons  is  to  curtail  their  production  of 
machinery,  automobiles,  and  electronic 
equipment  for  export. 

The  people  of  Europe  who  work  in  the 
factories  which  turn  out  military  end  items 
have  to  eat  imported  food  and  wear  clothing 
made  from  imported  cotton  in  just  the  same 
way  they  would  if  they  were  engaged  in  ex¬ 
port  production.  The  difference  is  that  ex¬ 
ports  have  to  pay  for  the  food  and  clothing 
required. 

As  a  consequence,  the  countries  of  Europe 
face  this  dilemma:  If  they  convert  from  pro¬ 
duction  for  export  to  production  for  defense 
without  outside  help,  they  cannot  feed  and 
clothe  their  people.  These  countries  are  al¬ 
ready  so  much  in  debt  that  borrowing  is  im¬ 
possible.  Their  reserves  are  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  limit.  If  they  do  not  get  United 
States  assistance  to  pay  for  necessary  im¬ 
ports,  they  will  have  to  reconvert  to  export 
production  to  keep  going. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  Europe  or  their  determination 
to  resist  aggression.  They  must  export  or 
die.  We  do  not  want  their  military  produc¬ 
tion  to  be  merely  a  byproduct  of  their  export 
production.  We  face  an  emergency,  and  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  they 
use  all  possible  facilities  for  the  production 
of  arms  and  military  equipment. 

The  defense-support  program  has  been 
worked  out  specifically  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  assistance  planned  for 
each  country  has  been  adjusted  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  permit  it  to  do  its  de¬ 
fense  job  after  taking  into  account  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  military  production  and  making  sure 
that  each  has  tightened  its  belt  to  the  limit. 
As  a  further  assurance  on  this  latter  point 
the  committee  has  recommended  a  lO^per- 
cent  cut  of  the  defense-support  item. 

An  important  part  of  the  defense-support 
funds  will  be  used  to  pay  for  raw  materials 
and  machinery  used  directly  by  the  factories 
producing  military  end  items  in  Europe.  It 
would  be  futile,  however,  to  limit  the  use  of 
United  States  funds  to  such  purposes.  Each 
country  has  more  dollars  derived  from  its 
own  exports  to  spend  for  imports  than  the 
dollars  it  receives  in  the  form  of  grants  from 
the  United  States.  Consequently,  if  it  was 
provided  that  defense-support  money  should 
be  used  only  for  copper,  machinery,  and 
items  going  directly  to  arms  factories,  the  re¬ 
cipient  countries  would  merely  buy  less  of 
these  items  with  their  earned  dollars  and 
divert  the  dollars  thus  saved  to  the  procure¬ 
ments  of  wheat  and  cotton. 

It  is  important  that  Europe  build  up 
her  military  production  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  After  the  armies  have  been 
supplied,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  military  production  on  such  a  high 
level.  By  adding  to  the  capacity  of  the 
European  productive  system,  the  time 
will  come  when  the  Continent  can  manu¬ 
facture  both  for  defense  and  for  export. 
Then  defense  support  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary. 

We  have  already  made  a  10-percent 
cut  in  defense  support.  By  continuing 
defense  support  we  will  help  produce  the 
required  expansion  of  European  industry. 
If  industry  expands,  the  need  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  will  certainly  decrease. 
We  must  work  toward  the  end  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  aid,  but  for  the  present  time 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  too  great  a 
cut  in  defense  support  would  gravely 
hamper  European  military  production 
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and  could  well  tend  to  defeat  the  objec¬ 
tives  which  we  have  in  mind. 

TITLES  II.  m,  AND  IV 

I  would  suggest  at  least  a  10  percent 
cut  in  these  titles,  both  economic  and 
military.  All  the  reductions  should  not 
be  made  in  the  first  title  of  this  bill.  A  10 
percent  cut  in  the  other  titles  would 
amount  to  a  saving  of  $190,600,000. 

The  military  programs  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  Formosa,  and  Indochina  are  well 
organized.  They  are  not  subject  to 
organizational  uncertainties  such  as  exist 
in  Europe.  A  comparable  heavy  cut  in 
these  areas  would  not  be  warranted.  The 
economic  and  technical  assistance  in 
these  countries  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
assisting  undeveloped  nations  where 
there  is  considerable  political  unrest. 

A  10  percent  cut  will  not  retard  the 
program  and  furthermore  since  we  ex¬ 
pect  these  countries  to  help  themselves, 
it  could  well  have  a  most  salutary  effect 
in  bringing  about  an  increase  in  their 
efforts.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  a  rise 
in  the  standard  of  living  in  undeveloped 
areas  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  local  populations. 

The  United  States  cannot  continue  in¬ 
definitely  to  spend  its  resources  in  all 
sections  of  the  world.  Billions  upon  bil¬ 
lions  have  already  been  expended  in  for¬ 
eign  aid.  It  is  time  that  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  be  given  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
and  that  all  those  we  are  helping  do  their 
utmost  to  assist  themselves.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  of  this  country  is  not  inexhaustible 
and  any  saving  we  can  make  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  strengthen  our  own  economy 
which  in  turn  means  strength  for  the 
free  world. 

In  the  countries  outside  of  NATO  we 
have  two  programs — mutual  security 
program  and  TCA.  The  economic  aid 
given  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
must  be  justified  in  terms  of  its  military 
effectiveness.  The  technical  assistance 
programs  are  for  the  implementation  of 
point  4  and  are  designed  to  increase  the 
standard  of  living.  There  is  a  grave 
question  as  to  how  much  development 
is  actually  taking  place  in  backward  areas 
and  until  we  are  more  certain  of  results 
and  of  the  accomplishments  of  both  the 
mutual  security  program  and  the  TCA 
program,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  somewhat 
cautious  in  the  spending  of  American 
funds.  A  10  percent  reductiomin  these 
titles  will  amount  to  a  saving  of  nearly 
$200,000,000  and  will  not,  in  my  opinion, 
impair  the  program. 

NEED  FOR  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

I  have  consistently  supported  foreign 
aid,  both  economic  and  military.  It  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  in  the  interest  of 
United  States  security  it  is  imperative 
for  us  to  assist  our  allies  in  this  strug¬ 
gle  against  international  communism 
which  is  supported  by  the  militant  and 
aggressive  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  convinced  that  proper  reductions 
and  the  insistence  upon  certain  rea¬ 
sonable  and  precise  conditions  will 
strengthen  this  joint  effort.  In  making 
available  foreign  aid  we  must  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  our  own  capacities  and 
the  capacities  of  our  allies  in  helping 
themselves  and  in  giving  greater  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  achievement  of  mutual 
defense.  The  United  States  is  ready  and 


willing  to  do  everything  in  its  power  by 
way  of  leadership  and  by  extending  help 
to  increase  not  only  its  own  strength 
but  the  strength  of  its  allies  as  we  gird 
for  the  greatest  contest  which  free  men 
have  ever  faced  in  history. 

Our  problems  must  be  faced  with 
courage,  determination,  and  statesman¬ 
ship,  constantly  keeping  foremost  in  our 
minds  that  upon  the  soundness  of  our 
own  fiscal  condition  depends  the  future 
existence  of  the  free  world  and  upon  the 
strength  of  our  economy  depends  the 
outcome  of  the  life-and-death  struggle 
for  survival  against  the  destructive  and 
sinister  forces  of  international  commu¬ 
nism  led  and  inspired  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mi-.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  mutual  security  bill  now 
before  the  House.  To  me  it  is  a  part, 
and  an  important  part,  of  our  national 
defense.  It  is  mutual  security,  and  I 
stress  those  words,  that  strengthens  both 
ourselves  and  our  friends  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  imperialism. 

Because  I  favor  this  principle  does 
not  mean  that  I  cast  my  vote  without 
adequate  evidence  to  support  this  meas¬ 
ure.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  sat  for  more 
than  6  weeks  every  day,  sometimes  twice 
a  day,  to  hear  witnesses.  More  than  40 
witnesses  testified.  Each  of  them  was 
subjected  to  a  thorough  examination  by 
the  members.  We  asked  for  an  analysis 
of  the  present  world  situation — area  by 
area,  country  by  country.  We  requested 
a  justification  for  every  item  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  bill.  We  heard  military, 
political,  and  economic  experts.  The 
printed  hearings  on  this  bill  cover  more 
than  1,100  pages.  In  addition,  several 
hundred  pages  contain  highly  classified 
information.  I  mention  these  details 
only  to  show  that  we  have  conscien¬ 
tiously  discharged  the  responsibilities 
this  House  has  placed  upon  us.  When 
it  came  time  to  mark  up  this  bill,  no  one 
who  followed  the  testimony  could  plead 
a  lack  of  information.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  committee  has  strengthened  the 
original  bill.  I  can  support  it  without 
reservation. 

What  are  the  bases  of  the  mutual 
security  program?  As  I  see  it,  they  are 
really  four  in  number: 

First.  The  security  of  the  United  States 
is  part  of  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
The  United  States  cannot  achieve  last¬ 
ing  security  by  its  efforts  alone.  It  must 
act  in  concert  with  other  free  nations. 
The  United  States  relies  on  other  na¬ 
tions  for  resources  necessary  to  its  own 
security.  Economic  and  military  power 
of  the  free  world  together  is  far  greater 
than  of  the  United  States  alone. 

Second.  The  objective  of  the  United 
States  is  to  build  strength  in  the  free 
world,  both  as  a  deterrent  to  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression  and  as  a  positive  force 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  aspirations  of 
free  peoples.  This  means  the  building 
of  the  free  world  with  enough  military 
strength  to  deter  external  Communist 
aggression  and  the  building  of  economic, 
political,  and  moral  strength  sufficient 
to  remove  threats  of  Communist  subver¬ 
sion  and  point  the  way  to  progress  so 
urgently  desired  by  many  people.  These 
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forms  of  strength  are  indivisible.  Mili¬ 
tary  strength  alone  cannot  do  the  job. 
Economic,  political,  or  moral  strength 
alone  cannot  do  the  job.  Together  they 
provide  the  means  to  withstand  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  and  to  provide  the 
hope  that  gives  the  will  to  resist  and  the 
faith  in  free  institutions. 

Third.  The  mutual  security  program 
for  the  coming  year  is  necessary  if  the 
common  effort  is  to  be  successful.  If  we 
are  to  expect  others  to  devote  their  re¬ 
sources  to  the  task  at  hand,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  devote  our  own  resources  in 
appropriate  measures. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  can  afford 
the  Mutual  Security  Program.  The  costs 
involved,  I  am  convinced,  are  within  the 
economic  capacity  of  the  United  States. 
The  cost  is  a  part  of  the  security  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a 
legitimate  first  charge  upon  our  re¬ 
sources.  Most  of  the  money  in  this  bill 
is  for  the  advancement  of  the  program 
in  Europe.  The  Members  may  properly 
ask  what  our  goals  in  Europe  are.  As 
I  see  it,  our  major  goal  in  Europe  is  to 
provide  a  military  build-up  as  rapidly 
as  possible  through  a  total  defense  ef¬ 
fort,  military  and  economic.  Our  allies 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  and 
ourselves  met  in  Lisbon  to  determine 
what  the  goals  for  the  current  year 
should  be  and  the  projecting  of  forces  in 
1953  and  1954.  The  plan  worked  out 
at  Lisbon  calls  for  a  combined  defense 
effort  of  all  the  NATO  countries  during 
this  year.  It  will  provide  the  following 
forces:  50  divisions,  about  half  of  which 
are  to  be  in  a  state  of  combat  readiness, 
and  the  balance  in  rapidly  mobilizable 
reserve  units;  4,000  combat  aircraft,  to¬ 
gether  with  necessary  airfields,  support¬ 
ing  installations  and  communications 
systems;  700  major  combat  vessels,  and 
925  smaller  types  of  vessels.  I  would 
remind  the  Members  that  these  sizable 
numbers  do  not  include  the  forces  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  now  members  of 
NATO.  The  forces  of  those  countries 
will  be  integrated  into  NATO  defense 
planning  to  perform  their  proper  roles. 

What  will  the  United  States  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  European  defense  build-up  in 
this  next  fiscal  year?  An  examination 
of  this  bill  reveals  that  our  contributions 
to  Europe  will  take  four  principal  forms: 
military  end-items  produced  in  the 
United  States;  military  end-items  pro¬ 
cured  in  Europe  under  the  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  program;  military  training 
and  technical  program;  and  defense  sup¬ 
port  assistance  to  European  economies, 
such  as  commodities,  machinery,  raw 
materials. 

This  last  form  of  contribution,  de¬ 
fense  support,  is  a  matter  of  some  con¬ 
fusion  to  many  people.  Defense  support 
takes  the  form  of  raw  materials,  equip- 
l  ent,  and  commodities  which  Europe 
must  import  in  order  to  expand  its  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  extent  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  desired  level  of  military  effort. 
Some  people  argue  that  defense  support 
is  just  another  name  for  the  Marshall 
plan.  The  increased  production  under 
the  Marshall  plan  went  mostly  to  ex¬ 
pand  civilian  consumption  and  invest¬ 
ment.  The  increased  production  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  goes  mostly 
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to  expand  European  defense  programs. 
It  is  the  difference  in  the  end  result  of 
the  two  programs  that  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  names.  In  the  analyses 
presented  to  our  committee  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
defense  support  spent  in  Europe  would 
enable  those  countries  to  increase  their 
military  contributions  by  about  $3,500,- 
000,000.  To  me  this  looks  like  a  good 
investment. 

The  emphasis  that  we  are  giving  to 
Europe  in  this  program  is  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Asia,  the  Near  East,  or  Latin 
America.  These  countries,  particularly 
in  Asia,  are  also  under  Communist 
threat.  The  free  nations  of  that  area 
are  holding  the  line  against  aggression 
in  Korea  and  Indochina.  They  are  bat¬ 
tling  Communist- inspired  disorders  in 
Burma,  Malaya,  and  the  Philippines. 
The  loss  of  any  of  these  countries  would 
mean  the  loss  of  freedom  for  millions  of 
people,  the  loss  of  vital  raw  materials, 
the  loss  of  points  of  critical  strategic  im¬ 
portance  to  the  world.  Much  of  the 
money  contained  in  this  bill  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  strengthening  those  areas. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  giving 
assistance  in  the  military  field  we  are 
also  giving  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  help  friendly  countries  in 
building  the  kind  of  strength  that  comes 
through  finding  solutions  to  problems  of 
disease,  illiteracy,  inadequate  food,  and 
economic  underdevelopment.  These  con¬ 
ditions  would  exist  even  if  there  were 
no  Soviet  threat  to  peace,  but  militant 
Soviet  communism  exploits  the  turbu¬ 
lence  in  these  areas.  Positive  measures 
and  speed  are  necessary.  In  the  Near 
East  our  programs  are  designed  to  assist 
responsible  leaders,  orderly  reforms,  and 
development  in  which  the  energies  of  the 
people  can  find  constructive  expansion. 
We  are  assisting  the  countries  of  Asia  to 
establish  strong  and  stable  governments. 
In  Latin  America  we  are  assisting  coun¬ 
tries  to  raise  living  standards  and  over¬ 
come  the  weaknesses  of  their  economic 
structure  that  contribute  to  political  and 
economic  instability.  We  are  doing  these 
things  by  providing  assistance  where  the 
need  is  urgent,  by  providing  trained  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  with  the  people  in  those 
countries  at  the  grass-roots  levels.  This 
is  where  action  can  be  effective,  where 
“know-how”  and  “show-how”  attack 
urgent  problems  at  their  sources.  The 
funds  for  these  types  of  assistance  are 
relatively  small  compared  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  program,  but  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  what  must  be  done  and  what 
can  be  done  is  not  comparable  in  dollar 
amounts.  The  effect  is  what  counts. 
The  programs  of  these  areas  are  tailored 
to  the  needs,  the  priority  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  to  the  most  effective  method 
of  getting  at  it. 

If  we  do  not  support  this  program,  we 
then  have  to  consider  alternatives  to  it. 
One  choice  is  to  withdraw  to  our  own 
shores  and  gamble  our  national  safety  on 
air  and  naval  power.  A  glance  at  some 
of  the  vital  materials  that  go  into  our 
air  and  naval  power  shows  how  self- 
defeating  this  would  be.  Manganese,  tin, 
and  chrome,  all  essential  to  our  own  mili¬ 
tary  effort,  come  from  outside  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  Should  we  turn  our 


backs  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  these  and 
other  precious  resources  so  vital  to  our 
own  security  would  not  only  be  lost  to 
us  but,  what  is  more  important,  would 
probably  be  added  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  Soviet  empire.  Without 
our  friends  abroad  the  threat  of  aggres¬ 
sion  would  move  close  to  our  own  shores. 

Another  choice  is  to  limit  this  program 
to  the  provision  of  finished  military 
equipment  made  in  this  country.  This 
would  mean  that  the  relatively  small 
sum  marked  for  defense  support  would 
be  eliminated.  This  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  choice  and  the  one  least  calculated 
to  bring  lasting  military  strength.  A 
military  force  could  be  built  on  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  United  States  but — and 
this  point  is  most  important — this  means 
that  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  and  maintain  its  own  Military 
Establishment  plus  a  military  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  European  countries.  De¬ 
fense  support  is  the  most  economical  in 
terms  of  the  end  results. 

Still  another  choice  that  lies  before  us 
is  to  limit  our  assistance  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  military  end-items  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  support  to  develop  and  maintain 
them.  But  arms  alone  do  not  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  people  whose  demands  for 
change  bring  economic,  political,  and  so¬ 
cial  insecurity.  To  focus  our  efforts  on 
military-assistance  programs  alone  is  to 
invite  the  dangerous  risk  of  undermining 
the  bases  upon  which  security  rests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  am 
convinced  that  the  bill  before  us  points 
the  direction  and  gives  the  emphasis  to 
the  type  of  assistance  we  can  best  afford 
to  give  and  which  our  friends  can  best 
afford  to  use.  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
favorably  on  this  bill. 

[Mr.  LANHAM  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Smith], 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  time  I  shall  consume  will  be 
in  discussing  the  philosophy  behind  this 
legislation  rather  than  a  consideration 
of  the  matter  of  cuts  or  the  technical 
phases  of  it.  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  state  that  we 
are  a  hated  people  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
one  of  the  things  we  should  take  into 
account  as  we  consider  this  legislation 
because,  after  all,  we  are  trying  to  help 
nations  who  will  be  friendly  to  us.  It 
is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  support  this 
kind  of  legislation  when  we  know  that 
we  are  not  building  the  thing  we  want 
to  build,  namely,  a  defense  against  com¬ 
munism. 

OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  A  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  involves  foreign  policy.  It  is  certain 
to  be  an  issue  in  the  coming  campaign. 
My  position  is  well  known  by  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House.  I  am  absolutely 


against  it  because  it  has  failed.  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  follow  a  leadership  that  is  once 
again  getting  us  dangerously  involved  in 
international  affairs  which  might  well 
precipitate  world  war  III. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  question  about 
my  position,  I  am  serving  notice  that  I 
wholly  disagree  with  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation  in  the  other  body 
who  recently  stated  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  mistakes  of  the  present  admin¬ 
istration,  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
follow  its  foreign  policy. 

He  is  further  reported  to  have  said, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  would  oppose  any 
Member  of  Congress,  in  either  party  who 
would  unjustifiably  attack  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  administration.  Just  what 
he  meant  by  that  statement  I  do  not 
know,  but  obviously  we  are  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  pole  in  this  matter.  This 
in  no  way  affects  our  personal  friend¬ 
ship  as  we  can  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  in  foreign 
policy  is  not  one  of  personalities,  the 
only  question  is  what  are  the  foreign 
policies  of  this  administration  doing  to 
and  for  our  country?  This  involves  a 
matter  of  leadership — Democratic  lead¬ 
ership  under  our  two-party  system,  if 
you  please — which  some  people  contend 
is  a  bipartisan  matter.  I  deny  it  is  or 
ever  has  been  bipartisan.  Whatever  it 
is — as  we  look  at  the  record  since  1938, 
it  has  resulted  in  a  comedy  of  errors. 
It  has  lost  the  peace ;  it  has  lost  China ; 
it  has  lost  the  war  in  Korea  at  a  cost 
of  115,000  casualties;  it  has  lost  the 
friendship  of  500,000,000  people  in  Asia; 
it  is  losing  the  friendship  of  200,000,000 
Moslems  in  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa;  it  slaps  Franco  in  the  face  but 
embraces  Tito  in  a  mighty  bunny-hug; 
it  attempts  to  stop  communism  on  a 
500-mile  front  in  Europe  yet  the  dan¬ 
gerous  perimeter  is  20,000  miles  long. 
Indecision,  instability  and  inconsistency 
have  marked  our  foreign  policy  and  it 
is  driving  this  country  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  the  people  to  utter  de¬ 
spair.  We  have  fewer  friends  today  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

This  legislation  is  to  support  the  NATO 
military  alliance,  continue  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  under  the  guise  of  military  sup¬ 
port  and  technical  assistance.  It  is  not 
a  new  scheme  to  shear  the  innocent  tax¬ 
payer  in  this  country  but  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  an  old  one.  How  long  will  it 
continue?  Neither  Harriman  nor  Ache- 
son  would  venture  a  guess  but  if  the 
planners  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
Harriman’s  hired  hands  prevail  it  will 
be  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago,  I  stated 
that  this  foreign  spending  program  was 
not  succeeding.  I  charged  that  it  was 
the  wrong  approach  to  the  Communist 
threat  because  it  was  based  on  the  use 
of  force — guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  bombs. 
Further,  that  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia  were  fearful  that  our  objectives 
would  lead  to  more  war  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  That  fear  persists 
today. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
think  that  today  I  would  find  myself  in 
distinguished  company.  I  ask  your  in¬ 
dulgence  while  I  quote  excerpts  from 
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recent  addresses  by  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Republican,  and  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  Democrat.  This  is  a  nonpar¬ 
tisan  approach  to  the  important  issues 
raised  in  the  bill  before  us. 

On  May  12,  Mr.  Dulles  in  an  address 
on  the  subject  Foreign  Policy  Needs  said 
in  part: 

With  nations,  as  with  men,  money  is  no 
substitute  for  character.  Our  Nation  today 
is  spending  fabulous  sums  for  security.  The 
target  this  year  is  about  $60,000,000,000.  We 
have  given  away,  in  one  form  or  another, 
about  $40,000,000,000  since  1945.  If  money 
could  buy  security  and  happiness,  we  should 
have  them.  Yet  we  have  them  not.  Today 
we  are  insecure,  we  have  less  good  will  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  and  our  people 
feel  a  sense  of  frustration. 

“We  are  insecure,  we  have  less  good 
will  than  ever  before”  and  this  from  a 
man  who  has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
some  phases  of  the  administration’s  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Here  is  the  admission,  yes, 
a  confession,  that  the  purpose  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  legislation — our  own  nation¬ 
al  security — has  not  been  achieved.  “Un¬ 
limited  spending  should  have  purchased 
security  and  happiness,”  says  Mr.  Dulles, 
"yet  we  have  them  not.”  Thus  he  has 
kicked  out  the  props  from  under  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Dulles,  then  points  out  that  even 
though  we  have  joined  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  other  international  organiz¬ 
ations,  they  have  not  succeeded.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

However,  we  would  not  be  honest  with 
ourselves  if  we  did  not  admit  that  today 
large  numbers  of  our  people  feel  disUlusioned 
and  unhappy  about  these  collective  organ¬ 
izations.  They  went  into  them  with  great 
hopes  and  they  have  seen  our  Nation  spend 
on  them  large  sums.  Now.  it  seems  that  the 
original  estimates  on  which  our  Nation  pro¬ 
ceeded  were  miscalculated  because  the  peril, 
which  it  was  said  would  be  removed,  persists 
unabated. 

“The  peril  persists  unabated.”  If  that 
is  true  how  can  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  now  say  this  program  has  been 
successful? 

Now  listen  to  this  further  indictment 
that  Dulles  makes.  He  says: 

Nothing  which  we  have  done  tackles  the 
No.  1  problem  which  is  that  of  checking 
further  Soviet  aggression  everywhere  with¬ 
out  such  vast  unproductive  military  expend¬ 
itures  as  would  destroy  the  very  values  we 
are  trying  to  protect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Republican 
Members  of  this  House  have  taken  the 
floor  and  have  made  the  same  charges 
that  I  have  read  from  the  Dulles  ad¬ 
dress  but  we  have  been  called  isolation¬ 
ists  and  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies.  Those  charges,  I  assure 
you,  will  not  deter  us  in  the  future  when 
the  welfare  of  our  country  is  at  stake. 

Proof  is  piling  up  everywhere,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  our  pushing  for  a  gi¬ 
gantic  military  program  is  causing  some 
alarm  in  both  the  East  and  West.  As 
to  that,  Mr.  Dulles  says: 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  grow¬ 
ing  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  subject  to 
our  unpredictable  use  or  abuse,  is  not  every¬ 
where  reassuring  and  indeed,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  it  helps  Soviet  communism  in  its 
political  warfare.  The  hard  truth  is,  as  my 
recent  visits,  in  both  East  and  the  West  have 
made  clear  to  me,  that  many  of  the  peoples 


of  the  world  have  less  fear  of  the  Red  Army 
than  fear  that  the  United  States  may  rashly 
precipitate  atomic  warfare,  against  which 
their  population  centers  are  utterly  defense¬ 
less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  this  admin¬ 
istration  undertakes  a  spending  program 
it  cries  “Wolf.”  It  uses  a  fear  technique 
to  arouse  the  people  in  supporting  its 
policies.  Mr.  Dulles  said  something 
about  that,  too: 

As  it  is,  we  live  through  what  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  a  series  of  crises.  The  assump¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  that  the  only  emotion 
that  will  cause  us  to  act  is  fear.  The  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  people  are  constantly  being 
told  that  unless  we  take  emergency  action, 
a  terrible  catastrophe  will  shortly  befall. 

He  then  pointed  out  that  we  were  told 
in  1948  that  1950  would  be  the  critical 
year.  In  1950,  that  1952  would  surely 
be  the  dangerous  year.  Now  we  are 
told,  1954  is  the  one  to  prepare  for.  His 
answer  to  these  arguments  is: 

I  can  see  no  more  reason  to  assume  that 
they — 

Soviets — 

plan  to  make  open  attack  in  1954  than  in 
in  any  other  year,  past  or  future. 

Justice  Douglas,  a  Democrat  and  high 
in  the  councils  of  his  party,  openly  chal¬ 
lenges  the  military  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  an  address  before  a  forum 
in  Philadelphia  last  March,  he  minced 
no  words.  He  charged  that  this  coun¬ 
try  is  drifting  in  the  direction  of  repres¬ 
sion,  drifting  dangerously  fast. 

This  is  caused— 

He  said — 

by  the  fact  that  we  carried  over  to  the  days 
of  peace,  the  military  approach  to  world 
affairs.  Diplomacy  in  our  relations  to  Asia 
took  a  back  seat.  The  military  approach 
conditioned  our  thinking  and  our  planning. 

This  leading  Democrat  also  charged 
that  our  policies  were  not  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  people  whose  friendship  is  so 
greatly  needed  but  rather  toward  those 
particular  areas  where  we  could  setup 
military  bases.  Here  are  his  words : 

We  forgot  that  democracy  in  many  lands 
is  an  empty  word;  that  the  appeal  is  hollow 
when  made  to  illiterate  people  living  at  the 
subsistence  levels.  We  asked  them  to  fur¬ 
nish  staging  grounds  for  a  military  opera¬ 
tion  whose  outcome,  in  their  eyes,  had  no 
perceptible  relation  to  their  own  welfare. 

This  was  the  result  of  our  military  think¬ 
ing,  of  our  absorption  in  military  affairs.  In 
Asia,  it  has  brought  us  the  lowest  prestige 
In  our  existence. 

The  military  effort  has  been  involving 
more  and  more  of  our  sons,  more  and  more 
of  our  budget,  and  more  and  more  or  our 
thinking.  The  military  policy  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  our  thoughts  that  we  have 
forgotten  that  our  greatest  strength,  our 
enduring  power,  is  not  in  guns  but  in  ideas. 

Today  in  Asia  we  are  Identified  not  with 
the  ideas  of  freedom  but  with  guns.  Today 
at  home  we  are  thinking  less  and  less  in 
terms  of  defeating  communism  with  ideas 
and  more  and  more  in  terms  of  defeating 
communism  with  military  might. 

He  then  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  enormous  expend¬ 
itures  “Soviet  imperialism  continues  to 
expand  and  that  the  expansion  proceeds 
without  the  Soviets  firing  a  shot.  The 
free  world  continues  to  contract  with- 
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out  a  battle  for  its  survival  having  been 
fought.” 

It  becomes  apparent — 

Says  he — 

as  country  after  country  falls  to  Soviet  im¬ 
perialistic  ambitions,  that  military  policy 
alone  is  a  weak  one;  that  military  policy 
alone  will  end  in  political  bankruptcy  and 
futUity.  Thus  fear  mounts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  quoted  at  some 
length  statements  by  two  great  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  say  that  the  major  phase  of 
this  legislation — the  military — will  not 
meet  the  issue  of  communism.  There  is 
a  very  great  need  for  a  new  approach 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  our  committee  to 
undertake  such  a  study.  Our  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  well-being  of 
people  and  not  to  bankrupt  socialistic 
governments.  Our  concern  should  be  in 
higher  standards  of  living  for  people  in 
those  areas  where  communism  is  ex¬ 
panding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  shall 
address  my  remarks  to  the  money  re¬ 
quests  in  this  bill.  The  asking  figure  is 
$6,901,100,000  and  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  approximately  seven  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  If  the  information  submitted  to 
the  committee  is  correct  there  is  no  need 
to  authorize  or  appropriate  any  addi¬ 
tional  money  for  this  global  give-away 
program. 

In  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
committee  staff  on  fiscal  status  of  mu¬ 
tual  security  funds  as  of  March  31,  1952, 
there  are  two  interesting  tables.  I  shall 
refer  to  the  one  relating  to  expenditure 
data.  The  information  contained  in  the 
tables  was  prepared  by  the  Comptroller, 
Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity,  May  7,  1952,  so  obviously,  it  is  up-to- 
date  information. 

According  to  that  table  the  net  cumu¬ 
lative  funds  available  through  fiscal  year 
1952  were  $26,063.4;  cumulative  expendi¬ 
tures,  March  31,  1952,  $14,700.7;  unex¬ 
pended  balance,  March  31,  1952,  $11,- 
362.7;  estimated  expenditures,  April  1, 
1952,  through  June  30, 1952,  $2,417.6;  un¬ 
expended  balance,  June  30, 1952,  $8,945.1. 

Now  there  must  be  added  to  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance,  the  amount  carried  in 
the  bill  before  us,  which  is  $6,901.1;  and 
United  States  military  transfers, 
$1,000.0;  plus,  military  expenditures 
overseas,  $1,052.0;  total,  $8,953.1;  plus, 
unexpended  balance  above  June  30, 1952, 
$8,945.1;  total  available  for  expenditures 
for  1953,  $17,898.2;  less,  estimated  ex¬ 
penditures,  1953,  $10,345.7;  unexpended 
balance,  June  30,  1953,  $7,552.5 — above 
figures  in  millions  of  dollars. 

If  my  computation  is  correct,  there  is 
no  justification  to  support  the  full 
amount  requested. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to 
the  position  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  which  heretofore  has  always  sup¬ 
ported  the  foreign-aid  program.  In  a 
report  issued  by  the  Chamber  on  April 
28,  by  the  Director  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search,  Mr.  Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  takes 
the  position  that  I  do — that  because  of 
the  unexpended  balance  available,  there 
is  no  need  for  any  additional  appropria¬ 
tion.  On  page  7  of  its  report,  the  Cham- 
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ber  recommends  “that  the  Congress  au¬ 
thorize  no  more  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
year  1953.” 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  it  is  not  what  we  authorize  or 
appropriate  but  what  can  be  produced 
in  the  way  of  material  needs  to  support 
the  program.  Real  production  has  not 
been  forthcoming  and  if  the  total  aver¬ 
age  for  expenditures  for  1953  of  $17,- 
898,209,000  is  correct  and  if  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration  intends  to  spend 
$10,345,700,000,  then  the  unexpended 
balance  as  of  June  30,  1953,  1  year  from 
now,  would  be  $7,552,500,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  proponents  of  this 
give-away  scheme  paint  rosy  word-pic¬ 
tures  about  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
remake  the  military  and  economic  life  of 
the  NATO  countries.  They  point  to  the 
Schuman  plan,  the  so-called  European 
Defense  Community — still  to  be  organ¬ 
ized — the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
Lisbon  Conference.  They  close  their  eyes 
to  political  unrest  in  Italy  and  France 
where  the  Communists  hold  a  balance 
of  power  and  existing  governments  are 
in  constant  jeopardy.  They  refuse  to 
face  up  to  the  facts  of  life  in  the  German 
situation.  They  ignore  facts  that  indi¬ 
cate  the  people  in  Western  Europe  are 
resisting  rearmament  because  of  the 
drift  to  a  lower  standard  of  living;  they 
cannot  buy  more  guns  and  bread,  too. 
Our  insistence  and  persistence  to  rearm 
those  countries  is  unmoral.  It  will  not 
win  the  battle  against  communism. 

Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  a  French  writer 
said  quite  recently  that  the  Europeans 
should  naturally  want  military  aid  but  in 
fact  do  not. 

And  they  want  it— 

Said  he — 

all  the  less  because  it  is  urged  upon  them 
from  the  outside. 

This  writer  clearly  points  out  that  the 
assumption  of  leadership  by  the  United 
States  in  the  defense  of  Europe  has 
blinded  the  bulk  of  European  society  to 
political  reality.  They  are  asking  the 
que^ion,  “How  far  shall  we  contribute 
to  the  American  effort  in  Europe?” 

We  must  remember  that  Europe  faces 
the  problem  of  rearmament,  plus  obliga¬ 
tions  now  imposed  by  the  welfare  state. 
There  is  quite  obviously  a  tax  burden 
that  must  be  imposed  by  political  lead¬ 
ers  who  refuse  to  assess  the  necessary 
taxes  and  take  the  attitude  that  the 
United  States  will  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  recently  pointed 
out  from  1945  to  1952,  France  received 
four  billions  worth  of  American  aid. 
The  Governor  of  the  Banque  de  France 
has  reported  that  gold  and  hard-cur¬ 
rency  banknotes  have  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  clandestinely 
hoarded  by  panicky  Frenchmen.  The 
people  have  lost  confidence  in  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  Twenty  billion  dollars  of 
French  money  is  now  out  of  circulation. 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  French  economy  is 
shaky?  And  so  long  as  American  tax¬ 
payers  pour  their  dollars  into  France 
there  is  no  need  to  use  French  money. 
How  simple  can  we  be  and  how  long  will 
we  stay  that  way? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plain  people  in  Eu¬ 
rope  are  sick  to  death  of  the  very  idea  of 


another  war.  They  do  not  want  another 
war  and  they  will  not  pay  the  cost  of 
rearmament.  Yes,  the  diplomats  and  the 
generals  profess  there  is  the  will  to  re¬ 
arm  and  to  fight  but  the  unvarnished 
facts  are  that  they  fear  our  military  pro¬ 
gram  more  than  communism. 

Walter  Lippmann  has  said  that  our 
insistence  on  the  formation  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  army  must  be  dropped  and  that  a 
political  settlement  between  France  and 
West  Germany  must  be  put  ahead  of 
everything  else. 

Last  February,  Mr.  Dulles,  in  a  speech 
in  Iowa  that  did  not  receive  much  pub¬ 
licity,  charged  openly  that  our  policy  to 
contain  Russia  in  military  terms  “is  a 
self-defeating  policy.”  The  way  out  as 
he  saw  it  then  or  the  alternative  to  pres¬ 
ent  policies  is  “enlightened  economic 
policies  that  will  enable  free  peoples  by 
orderly  methods,  gradually  and.  peace¬ 
fully  to  improve  their  domestic  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  end  any  threat  of  violence 
that  is  genuinely  domestic.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  present  foreign 
policies  are  promoting  a  western  Euro¬ 
pean  community  based  entirely  on  war. 
We  have  ignored  the  necessity  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  sound  political  climate.  Our 
strategic  concept  is  to  deter  and  defend. 
We  can  neither  deter  nor  defend  in  the 
foreseeable  future  in  spite  of  the  NATO 
enthusiasts  if  the  Russian  military  ma¬ 
chine  starts  to  move. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Europe  cannot  afford 
the  NATO  war  formula.  The  British 
Board  of  Trade  figures  for  January  show 
a  British  trade  deficit  still  running  at 
$3,000,000,000  a  year  and  that  of  the  en¬ 
tire  sterling  area  of  about  $2,000,000,000. 
At  that  time  they  only  had  $2,000,000,000 
of  sterling  available  and  that  is  getting 
pretty  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

It  is  little  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  British  Labor  Party  has  been  nee¬ 
dling  the  Churchgill  government.  The 
Prime  Minister  in  Parliament  has  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Bevan  was  right  when  he 
charged  that  his  government  could  not 
afford  the  American  rearmament  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  no  pleas¬ 
ant  task  for  me  to  take  this  floor  and 
speak  out  against  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us.  But  I  cannot  remain  silent 
and  live  with  my  own  conscience. 

I  respectfully  suggest  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  majority  party  that 
the  time  has  come  to  reconsider  the 
basic  assumptions  on  which  our  present 
foreign  policies  rest.  Republicans  are 
ready  to  help  and  much  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  around  the  conference  table.  As 
I  see  it,  we  can  approach  our  problem 
by:  First,  considering  a  foreign  policy 
of  well-defined  aims,  which  will,  second, 
adhere  to  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  was  established, 
with  special  emphasis  upon,  third,  as¬ 
sistance  to  self-help  through  private 
productivity,  where  it  is  requested.  Hu¬ 
man  beings  everywhere  can  solve  their 
own  problems  where  governments  do 
not  interfere.  Men  are  made  that  way. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McVey], 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
arising  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  It  car¬ 


ries  the  label  “The  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1952.”  The  title  is  attractive  and  to  a 
certain  extent  impelling,  if  we  do  not 
look  beyond  the  immediate  implications. 
It  provides  for  an  expenditure  of  $6,901,- 
100,000  to  be  used  in  assisting  other  na¬ 
tions  in  meeting  their  economic  and 
military  responsibilities.  The  purpose  is 
laudable,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
To  say  that  this  large  expenditure  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  would  indicate 
utter  disregard  of  the  truth.  Certainly 
it  would  be  helpful  to  other  countries. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  we 
cannot  continue  such  huge  expenditures 
without  seriously  disrupting  our  own 
economy.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  that 
hour  has  now  arrived.  Some  of  the 
money  we  have  been  appropriating  for 
foreign-aid  purposes  has  gone  to  coun¬ 
tries  whose  fiscal  status  is  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  our  own.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
countries  of  South  America. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  at  times  to 
take  stock  of  our  own  financial  situation. 
In  the  statistics  given  out  a  few  months 
ago  by  our  own  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  confirmed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollar  has  declined,  in  terms  of  the 
wholesale  price  index,  to  approximately 
44  cents,  using  the  years  1935-39  as  a 
base — not  1932  but  1935-39.  When  cal¬ 
culations  are  made  in  terms  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Price  Index,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  is  approximately  54 
cents. 

No  matter  what  index  is  used,  the  dol¬ 
lar  has  declined  almost  one-half  in  the 
last  12  years.  Should  this  decline  con¬ 
tinue  in  like  amount  for  the  next  12 
years,  our  dollar  will  hardly  purchase  a 
newspaper.  What  then  will  be  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  depending  upon 
their  pensions,  their  social-security  pay¬ 
ments,  or  other  retirement  allowances 
for  support  during  the  time  when  earn¬ 
ings  will  have  ceased?  What  will  have 
happened  to  the  value  of  the  life-insur¬ 
ance  policies  into  which  so  many  thrifty 
individuals  have  placed  their  hard- 
earned  money? 

But,  you  say,  these  thoughts  are  ridic¬ 
ulous.  Are  they?  The  lessons  of  his¬ 
tory  should  be  our  guide  in  our  thinking 
on  this  subject.  No  nation  has  been  able 
to  survive  with  a  sound  currency  that 
has  followed  our  practice  in  regard  to 
deficit  spending  year  after  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  20  years,  we  have  indulged 
in  deficit  spending  in  the  amount  of 
$222,000,000,000;  we  have  balanced  the 
budget  only  3  years  in  20 — and  two  of 
those  years  are  to  the  credit  of  the 
Eightieth  Republican  Congress.  Deficit 
spending  furnishes  the  fertile  soil  from 
which  inflationary  spirals  spring,  and 
our  President  has  proposed  a  budget  that 
will  add  $14,000,000,000  to  a  public  debt 
which  is  now  almost  twice  that  of  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  combined. 

Our  national  debt  is  now  approaching 
$260,000,000,000.  This  Federal  debt  is 
85  percent  greater  than  the  combined 
debts  of  all  nations,  excluding  China, 
Russia,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Algeria,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  a  few 
other  areas  for  which  no  public  statis¬ 
tics  are  available.  We  propose  to  collect 
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in  taxes  this  year  approximately  $71,- 
000,000,000,  which  is  only  slightly  less 
than  the  total  tax  burdens  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  free  nations. 

Taxes  paid  during  the  156  years  of 
our  history,  beginning  with  the  year 
1789  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  April  12,  1945, 
amounted  to  $245,000,000,000.  The  pres¬ 
ent  administration  collected  between 
April  13,  1945,  and  January  31,  1952,  a 
total  of  $275,000,000,000.  In  other  words, 
the  Truman  administration,  prior  to 
January  31,  1952,  had  collected  $30,000,- 
000,000  more  in  taxes  than  all  the  Presi¬ 
dents  that  preceded  him.  Now,  we  are 
told,  this  is  not  enough— that  we  need 
more — and  that  we  shall  face  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $14,000,000,000,  if  the 
President’s  recommendations,  in  his 
budget  for  fiscal  1953,  are  followed. 

There  is  much  danger  ahead  of  us  if 
this  huge  spending  program,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  deficit-spending  phase,  is  not 
curtailed.  When  I  was  in  Germany,  be¬ 
fore  it  entered  its  inflationary  spiral,  the 
German  mark  was  worth  about  25  cents. 
I  received  four  of  them  in  exchange  for 
one  American  dollar.  After  Germany 
had  gone  to  the  end  of  the  road  in  her 
inflationary  spiral,  I  bought  a  billion 
German  marks  for  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
I  was  in  France,  also,  when  she  had  a 
sound  currency,  and  the  French  franc 
was  worth  approximately  20  cents.  The 
exchange  there  gave  me  5  francs  for  an 
American  dollar.  On  November  19, 1952, 
the  black  market  in  France  quoted  the 
exchange  on  the  franc  at  the  rate  of  480 
for  an  American  dollar,  although  our 
own  dollar  is  worth  only  about  half 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  whole¬ 
sale  price  index  in  France  increased 
1,917  percent  between  1939  and  1949. 

Much  has  been  said  about  losses  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  bank-closing  which 
occurred  during  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirties.  I  do  not  propose  to  mini¬ 
mize  those  losses.  They  were  severe  and 
worked  great  hardship  upon  many  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  loss  through  bank-clos¬ 
ings  has  been  set  at  $116,565,524.  Do 
you  know  how  that  figure  compares  with 
losses  sustained  by  reason  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  dollar?  The  value  of  life  in¬ 
surance  policies,  time  deposits,  and  E, 
F,  and  G  savings  bonds  has  depreciated 
$1,901,000,000  since  the  year  1940.  This 
is  approximately  60  times  the  losses  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  bank  closings  which  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention.  The  latter 
erosion  in  values  has  taken  place  gradu¬ 
ally  over  a  period  of  12  years,  and  little 
consideration  has  been  given  to  it.  But 
it  is  there  just  the  same,  and  represents 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  has 
ever  been  perpetrated  upon  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  people. 

Now  why  is  the  subject  of  deficit 
spending  of  importance  in  the  debate 
on  this  measure  before  us  today?  It  is 
important  because  much  of  that  deficit 
has  been  created  through  our  efforts  to, 
help  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  ap¬ 
propriated  for  foreign  aid  since  we  be¬ 
gan  our  lend-lease  program  prior  to 
World  War  n  approximately  $97,000,- 
000,000.  Certain  credits  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  that  amount,  but  the  books 


show  that  during  the  period  beginning  in 
1938  and  ending  March  31,  1951,  the  net 
foreign  aid  provided  was  $69,899,000,000. 
To  this,  must  be  added  $7,329,000,000  ap¬ 
propriated  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress — making  a  total  of  $77,228,- 
000,000. 

This  is  a  sizable  sum  and  while  there 
is  no  gainsaying  that  the  aid  extended 
has  been  very  helpful  to  other  countries, 
the  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  when 
we  must  call  a  halt  if  we  wish  to  save  our 
own  country  from  disaster.  One  pur¬ 
pose  of  foreign  aid  was  to  help  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  recover  from  the  serious 
effects  of  World  War  II — a  very  worthy 
motive — much  of  their  industrial  po¬ 
tential  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  war,  but  the  index  of  production 
in  those  countries  is  now  far  ahead  of 
pre-war.  In  proof,  I  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  taken  from  the  thirteenth 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  ECA, 
page  17: 

Production  in  Atlantic  Pact  nations  (using 

1937  -production  levels  as  100  percent) 


Austria _  157 

Belgium _ -  146 

Denmark _  163 

France _ -  143 

Greece _  130 

Italy _  139 

Netherlands _  147 

Norway _ -  156 

United  Kingdom _  158 


Another  factor  which  has  a  bearing  on 
the  appropriation  for  foreign  aid  which 
is  before  us  today  is  the  balance  remain¬ 
ing  over  from  previous  appropriations 
at  this  time.  The  latest  figures  available 
are  as  of  September  30,  1951.  At  that 
time,  foreign  aid  unexpended  funds 
amounted  to  $17,241,000,000.  Since  that 
date,  it  is  estimated  that  $5,000,000,000 
have  been  spent  which  leaves  a  balance 
of  $12,241,000,000.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  believe — at  least  to  hope — that  we  can 
coast  along  on  this  unexpended  balance 
for  another  year  without  additional  ap¬ 
propriations.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
view  of  our  own  fiscal  condition,  we 
might  consider  this  to  be  a  legitimate 
assumption,  and  that  it  will  be  distinctly 
unfair  to  our  American  taxpayers,  should 
we  unload  on  them  an  additional  $6,901,- 
100,000,  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  sit¬ 
uation  I  should  like  to  discuss.  We  have 
undertaken  to  fight  a  United  Nations 
war  in  Korea.  The  President  calls  it 
a  police  action,  but  in  my  book,  it  is 
war.  That  war  is  costing  us  $5,000,000,- 
000  a  year.  We  are  footing  the  bill  for 
this  war  to  the  extent  of  about  95  per¬ 
cent  of  all  costs.  Civilian  aid  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Korea  has  cost  about  $500,000,- 
000 — only  about  $25,000,000  of  which  has 
been  contributed  by  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  Do  not  these  ex¬ 
penditures  constitute  foreign  aid  to  a 
large  extent?  We  are  not  only  furnish¬ 
ing  the  money  to  fight  the  war  in  Korea, 
we  are  furnishing  the  blood  of  our  sons 
in  just  about  the  same  proportion  as  our 
money.  It  seems  unreasonable  that  we 
should  be  expected  to  do  more.  Have  we 
not  done  more  than  our  share  already? 

The  lessons  of  history  on  this  subject 
of  spending  are  written  so  plainly  that 
he  who  reads  may  well  understand.  We 
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are  today,  with  our  foreign-aid  program, 
supporting  the  bankrupt  nations  of 
Europe  with  our  hard-earned  money — 
it  is  your  money  and  mine — that  we  are 
spending  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Not  only  in  Europe  but  in  the  countries 
of  South  America  whose  fiscal  status  is 
in  much  better  condition  than  our  own. 
Who  will  pull  us  out  of  insolvency  when 
our  Nation  has  exhausted  its  resources? 
What  Marshall  plan  will  come  to  the  aid 
of  America  in  that  fateful  hour? 

Our  job  today  is  here  at  home.  It  is 
a  domestic  job.  Russia’s  blueprint  for 
world  domination  was  outlined  by  Lenin 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  he  said : 

England  will  expand  herself  into  destruc¬ 
tion;  Germany  will  fight  herself  into  des¬ 
truction;  and  America  will  spend  herself 
into  destruction. 

Two  nations  have  gone  the  Lenin-pre¬ 
dicted  road,  and  we  are  on  the  way.  If 
we  do  not  reform  our  fiscal  policy,  Rus¬ 
sia  without  firing  a  shot  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  soldier  will  have  won  her  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world. 

This  is  hot  a  partisan  fight.  It  is  a 
fight  to  preserve  America,  our  freedoms, 
our  way  of  life. 

The  peril  of  this  Nation — 

Said  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes — 

is  not  a  foreign  foe.  We,  the  people,  are  its 
power,  its  peril,  and  its  hope. 

Here  is  a  challenge  for  all  Americans. 
Against  a  background  such  as  I  have 
described,  shall  we  be  able  to  keep  a 
sound  currency  from  being  destroyed? 
Shall  we  in  our  attempts  to  pull  the  rest 
of  the  world  back  slip  into  the  abyss 
ourselves?  Because  of  these  problems, 
we  face  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods 
in  our  history.  We  face  our  crucial  test 
of  devotion  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

We  can  ill  afford  the  expenditures  for 
foreign  aid  proposed  in  this  legislation 
which  amount  to  $6,901,100,000.  We 
must  begin  to  think  of  saving  our  own 
country  before  it  is  too  late.  A  vote 
against  this  bill  is  a  vote  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  America — our  liberties^  our 
freedoms,  our  way  of  life — yes,  it  is  a 
vote  to  safeguard  the  whole  world  be¬ 
cause  if  America  goes  down,  the  world 
is  lost  with  us. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Flood], 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  suggestion  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
a  price  tag  can  be  placed  on  what  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Douglas  or 
Mr.  Dulles  have  indicated  just  how  many 
dollars  and  just  how  many  cents  are 
necessary  to  win  a  victory  or  win  a 
peace  or  win  a  cold  war?  I  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
or  whether  any  Member  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  body  at  this  time  can  give  to 
this  committee  a  yardstick  or  a  rule  of 
thumb  and  say:  This  many  dollars  will 
contain  atheistic  communism — this 
many  dollars  in  hundreds  of  millions  or 
in  dozens  of  billions  is  the  answer  that 
we  all  seek? 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
communism  has  been  contained. 
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I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  administration  is 
very  clear  and  very  simple  indeed. 
Whether  it  has  been  successful  can  be 
debated,  as  intelligent  men  are  debat¬ 
ing  it  here  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  foreign  policy 
is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  faces.  The  foreign 
policy  is  to  fight  and  fight,  and  contain 
atheistic  communism  any  place  that  it 
rears  its  ugly  head  on  the  face  of  this 
earth,  now  and  forever.  That  is  the 
foreign  policy.  Who  will  deny  it?  Does 
anyone  object? 

Korea :  Never  in  the  history  of  civilized 
warfare,  never  in  the  history  of  civilized 
man  has  any  nation  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  to  any  nation  or  any  other 
philosophy  or  any  other  idea  or  ideal 
as  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  communism  in 
Korea  and  raised  the  standard  of  hope 
for  freemen  and  small  nations  through¬ 
out  the  world  when  he  said,  “No.  You 
move  here  or  any  place  else  and  this  is 
what  you  will  meet,  weak  or  strong  as 
we  may  be  at  the  time,  as  poorly  as  we 
are  prepared,  or  as  we  are  not  prepared." 
Which  is  an  entirely  different  argument 
as  to  whether  we  are  or  are  not  pre¬ 
pared,  and  that  is  a  different  point. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  yield. 

Communism  has  been  contained .  Mr. 
Chairman,  communism  has  been  con¬ 
tained  in  Turkey,  and  the  Turks  will 
fight  and  die  to  the  man  against  com¬ 
munism  there.  Communism  has  been 
contained  in  Greece,  and  the  brave 
Greeks  will  fight  and  die  to  a  man.  In 
Yugoslavia  you  have  an  ally.  Whether 
you  like  them  or  not,  whether  you  want 
to  go  to  bed  with  them  or  not  is  your 
business.  I  do  not.  But  right  now  he  is 
mine.  And  in  Spain — agreements  are 
being  made  in  Spain  and  they  will  be 
successful  agreements.  They  will  be 
successful  agreements  and  Spain  will  be 
allied  with  free  people,  and  the  Gibral¬ 
tar  entrance  to  the  Straits  will  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
brave,  noble  Scandinavians,  the  Swedes, 
the  Norwegians,  and  Danes  have  not 
contained  communism? 

Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  in 
brave  England  communism  has  not  been 
contained?  Fought  in  France  and  de¬ 
feated  in  Italy?  Oh,  the  Anzacs  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  will  forever  be 
an  anchor  against  any  aggression  made 
by  communism  in  the  Far  East. 

When  you  say  nothing  has  been  done, 
when  you  say  what  have  we  gained  for 
these  billions,  what  makes  you  think 
that  this  is  the  end?  Do  you  want  com¬ 
munism  to  be  contained  in  1  day  or  1 
year?  Mr.  Chairman,  you  face  half  a 
century  or  the  end  of  time,  but  we  will 
face  it  and  defeat  it  and  destroy  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross], 
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(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
here  confronted  with  extension  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  playing  a  major  part  in 
leading  this  country  down  the  road  to 
ruin. 

This  proposal  calls  not  only  for  the 
spending  of  additional  billions  of  dollars 
which  American  taxpayers  can  ill  afford, 
but  if  enacted  it  amounts  to  a  stamp  of 
approval  by  Congress  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration’s  foreign  policy,  the  chief  archi¬ 
tects  of  which  are  Truman  and  Acheson. 

It  is  a  foreign  policy  which  has  led  to 
the  shambles  of  Korea — in  terms  of  men 
and  money  the  second  most  costly  ex¬ 
ternal  war  in  which  the  United  States 
has  engaged.  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

It  is  a  foreign  policy  which  during 
recent  years  has  cunningly  contrived  a 
series  of  emergencies  and  crises  by 
which  the  administration  has  been  able 
to  dodge  the  economic  facts  of  life,  and 
from  all  this  stems  the  arrogant  attempts 
at  seizure  of  power  by  the  present  Chief 
Executive. 

Is  anyone  in  this  Chamber  so  blind  as 
not  to  be  able  to  see  the  broad  delega¬ 
tions  of  power  that  have  been  given  the 
President  in  international  affairs?  The 
bill  before  you  is  but  one  sample  of  how 
authority  is  delegated. 

By  what  constitutional  right  has  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  war  been  concentrated .  in  the 
hands  of  the  President? 

In  1793,  Thomas  Jefferson,  patron 
saint  of  the  Democratic  Party,  called  this 
“heresy,”  and  James  Madison  bitterly  as¬ 
sailed  “the  extraordinary  doctrine  that 
the  powers  of  making  war  and  treaties 
are  in  their  nature  executive.”  Madison 
described  such  usurpation  as  British  po¬ 
litical  theory,  un-American,  and  sup¬ 
ported  only  “by  foreigners  and  degen¬ 
erate  citizens  among  us.” 

Have  we  degenerated  today  to  the 
point  where  we  do  not  understand  or  do 
not  care  that  this  foreign  policy  on 
which  we  are  embarked,  military  and 
economic,  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  de¬ 
bauchery  of  our  dollars  despite  a  levying 
of  taxes  that  promises  to  be  more  back¬ 
breaking  than  those  carried  by  any  other 
people  in  the  world? 

I  warn  you  now  that  you  have  no  time 
to  lose  in  trimming  the  commitments 
being  made  under  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  unless  it  is  your  desire 
to  fulfill  the  dreams  of  the  Kremlin  by 
causing  the  moral  and  financial  collapse 
of  this  great,  free  Nation. 

And  let  me  add  here,  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  benefit  of  those  supporting  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Presidency  who  would  con¬ 
tinue  present  foreign  policies,  with  all 
their  lavish  spending,  that  they  are  ad¬ 
vocates  of  further  centralization  of  pow¬ 
er  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

It  is  no  less  than  double  talk  on  the 
part  of  a  presidential  candidate  or  any¬ 
one  supporting  him  to  say  that  an  ad¬ 
ministration  shall  have  wide  powers  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  yet  be 
held  to  strict  constitutional  checks  and 
balances  in  the  conduct  of  domestic 
affairs. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  comment 
briefly  at  this  point  on  one  of  the  mcst 
beautifully  perfumed  yet  evil  phrases 
that  has  been  concocted  in  recent  years, 
and  there  have  been  plenty  of  them  in 
that  time.  I  refer  to  “bipartisan  foreign 
policy.” 

We  had  scarcely  heard  of  this  sweet¬ 
smelling  monster  until  the  Potsdam  Con¬ 
ference  began  to  reveal  the  colossal  mis¬ 
takes — the  number  of  first  mortgages 
that  Stalin  had  obtained  at  Yalta  and 
held  on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those 
who  inhabit  these  United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  conceal  the  truth  from 
the  American  people  and  stifle  criticism 
in  Congress,  the  bipartisan  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  deal  was  rigged.  As  a  narcotic  and  a 
snare  it  worked  well,  for  under  it  the 
Marshall  plan  blossomed  to  full  flower, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  perfumed  alpha¬ 
betical  agency  known  as  the  ECA,  and 
now  by  the  honey-titled  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Assistance  Act.  I  have  yet  to  be  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  mutuality  or  security  that 
has  been  obtained  despite  the  blood  that 
has  been  spilled  and  the  sweat  that  has 
been  shed  to  produce  the  tax  dollars. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  that 
is  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bipartisan  domestic  policy. 
More  than  that,  there  is  no  place  in  a 
healthy  democracy,  except  when  com¬ 
pletely  mobilized  for  war,  for  a  biparti¬ 
san  policy,  foreign  or  domestic.  He  who 
advocates  this  approach  to  one-party 
government  is  willing  to  walk  the  road  of 
the  Hitlers  and  Mussolinis  of  yesterday, 
and  the  Stalins,  Titos,  Francos,  and  Pe- 
rons  of  today.  A  policy  of  bipartisan¬ 
ship,  except  in  the  most  extreme  na¬ 
tional  peril,  will  mean  the  end  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is  un¬ 
acceptable.  Our  expensive  foreign 
friends  who  will  not  support  us  in  Korea, 
where  Americans  bear  the  burden  of  bat¬ 
tle  virtually  alone,  still  show  little  or  no 
inclination  to  stand  with  us  anywhere 
else. 

We  need  only  to  read  statements  of  in¬ 
fluential  foreign  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  officials  to  recognize  the  unvar¬ 
nished  fact  that  all  too  many  foreigners 
despise  the  United  States  in  spite  of  the 
more  than  100,000,000,000  American  tax 
dollars  handed  out  all  over  the  world 
since  1940.  Truman,  Acheson,  Harri- 
man,  Eisenhower,  and  assorted  interna¬ 
tional  bedfellows  do  not  make  this  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  you,  so  I  will. 

At  the  moment,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  the  main  American  “floparoo”  is  the 
Eisenhower-Acheson  NATO  interna¬ 
tional  army  in  Europe.  The  recent  Lis¬ 
bon  announcement,  alleging  that  the 
NATO  army  would  grow  to  50  divisions 
by  the  end  of  1952,  touched  off  violent 
reactions. 

Almost  in  the  shadow  of  Eisenhower’s 
headquarters,  the  Paris  newspaper,  Le- 
Monde,  says  in  an  editorial: 

It  includes  on  paper  12  French  divisions 
instead  of  the  14  originally  provided  for;  7 
American  divisions,  composed  of  the  6  now 
in  Germany,  plus  1  of  marines.  •  *  * 

It  is  improbable  that  the  figures  indicated 
can  be  attained.  It  is  already  admitted  that 
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the  total  NATO  divisions  fully  ready  within 
10  months  will  not  add  up  to  more  than  30. 

Then  the  French  newspaper  says: 

Surely  the  publication  of  these  figures  was 
an  attempt  at  bluff,  which  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  deceiving  anybody.  *  *  *  The 

figures  in  question  represent  only  a  ceiling. 

With  such  an  attitude  prevailing  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  collapsed  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Lisbon  announcement  was  made  because 
French  politicians  refused  to  raise  taxes 
to  provide  $157,000,000  for  the  NATO 
army  even  though  the  United  States 
promised  to  give  France,  as  a  virtual 
bribe  to  support  the  NATO  proposition, 
another  $300,000,000  in  foreign  aid  and 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in  war 
contracts.  All  this,  of  course,  is  over 
and  above  the  billions  of  American  dol¬ 
lars  previously  poured  into  the  French 
treasury,  as  I  discussed  in  these  pages 
at  the  time. 

Incidentally,  the  French  newspaper’s 
reference  to  one  American  Marine  divi¬ 
sion  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  leak 
that  the  Pentagon  plans  to  throw  Ameri¬ 
can  marines  into  the  NATO  interna¬ 
tional  military. 

Returning  to  foreign  reaction  to  the 
Lisbon  announcement,  the  London  Times 
describes  the  promise  of  50  divisions  by 
the  end  of  1952  as  imaginative  and  the 
allegation  of  85  to  100  divisions  in  2 
years  as  still  more  imaginative.  The 
London  paper  says: 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  sharp  reaction 
when  the  American  people  realize  that  the  50 
promised  divisions  do  not  really  mean  50 
divisions. 

The  Brussels  newspaper.  Revue  Poli¬ 
tique,  says  Belgium,  reportedly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  munificent  total  of  two  di¬ 
visions  in  the  NATO  military,  has  ful¬ 
filled  all  her  military  obligations — which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  all  her 
allies. 

The  Brussels  paper  continues: 

Belgium  cannot  agree  to  make  further 
financial  efforts  without  recompense. 

As  recompense  the  Belgium  paper 
suggests  that  the  United  States  establish 
another  foreign-aid  kitty  into  which  all 
the  NATO  nations  could  reach  to  pay  all 
their  military  costs.  This  recalls  my 
prediction  of  several  weeks  ago  that  if 
the  NATO  army  will  cost  $300,000,- 
000,000,  as  announced  at  Lisbon,  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  will  fork  over  most  of  it. 

A  British  magazine,  European  Review, 
calls  the  NATO  military  force  a  shadow, 
saying  wrhat  is  needed  on  the  potential 
battlefield  is  the  will  to  fight,  not  merely 
paper  armies  and  paper  agreements. 
This  magazine  apparently  sees  little 
hope  of  a  will  to  fight  becoming  a  real¬ 
ity,  declaring: 

Fifty  divisions  of  conscripted  robot  sol¬ 
diers,  even  if  they  existed  and  were  encased 
in  nylon  armor  and  equipped  with  atomic 
weapons,  would  represent  a  dangerous  sub¬ 
stitute  for  human  minds  who  know  what 
they  stand  for  and  love  what  they  know. 
When  the  spirit  is  unwilling,  the  body  is  apt 
to  be  distressingly  weak. 

Then  the  British  magazine  points  to 
the  recent  fall  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  as  evidence  that  the  spirit  is  in¬ 
deed  unwilling. 


In  this  connection,  Andre  Philip, 
former  French  Minister  of  Finance,  says 
the  young  people  of  France  no  longer 
believe  in  anything. 

And  British  Leftist  Leader  Bevan  tells 
us  to  our  teeth  that  the  perils  of  war 
have  been  brought  appreciably  nearer 
by  the  ascendancy  now  given  American 
leadership  in  foreign  affairs.  That  is 
the  kind  of  friend  the  Truman  multi-bil- 
lion-dollar  dole  has  won  in  Britain. 

As  thanks  for  the  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  loan  dollars  given  to  the  Spanish 
dictatorship,  Nicolas  Franco,  Spanish 
Ambassador  in  Portugal,  suggests  that 
Britain  and  Spain  set  up  a  controlled- 
economy  bloc  extending  from  Scandi¬ 
navia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  using 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  the  British 
pound  sterling,  not  American  dollars. 
“Such  a  bloc,”  he  said,  “would  offset  the 
possibility  of  either  America  or  Russia 
doing  anything  without  the  consent  of 
Europe.” 

These  are  the  foreign  friends  our  in¬ 
ternational  spenders  talk  so  glibly  about. 
In  this  column  today  you  have  seen  some 
of  these  foreigners  through  their  own 
words. 

The  policy  of  trying  to  bribe  and  buy 
friends  has  failed.  That  fact  should  be 
the  foundation  for  a  desperately  needed 
new  pro-American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Chiperfield]  . 

(Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  discussing  this 
subject  in  general  debate  to  give  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  insofar  as  they 
can,  the  fundamental  philosophy  which 
underlies  the  views  of  that  part  of  the 
committee  which  is  for  the  bill  as  it  is 
brought  on  the  floor,  and  to  answer  the 
points  that  have  been  made  against 
this,  upon  the  fundamental  basis  that 
we  have  participated  in  the  hearings, 
have  studied  the  subject,  and  should 
give  the  benefit  of  our  opinion  to  all  the 
other  Members.  It  is  in  that  spirit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  speak  here  today. 

I  am  for  this  bill  as  it  stands.  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  conflicting  views  as  the 
money  we  can  afford  to  spend  and  the 
security  which  we  seek  in  the  world 
through  the  expenditure  of  our  money. 
I  think  the  greatest  mistake  that  can 
be  made  in  connection  with  this  bill  is  to 
consider  that  it  represents  hand-outs, 
gifts,  charity,  philanthropy,  or  anything 
else  of  that  character,  for  unless  we  can 
find  that  it  means  in  terms  of  American 
security,  and  American  well-being,  at 
least  dollar  for  dollar — and  I  think  we 
can  find  that  it  means  two  and  three 
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dollars  for  every  one  dollar — if  it  can  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  money  at  all — then 
we  have  no  business  to  pass  this  bill, 
much  as  I  am  for  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  repre¬ 
sents  an  integral  part  of  American  se¬ 
curity.  It  calls  for  an  over-all  expendi¬ 
ture  of  something  in  the  magnitude  of 
10  percent  of  everything  that  we  are 
spending  for  our  own  Armed  Forces. 
For  that  figure  we  are  getting  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  additional  aid  in  con¬ 
nection  with  world  security,  I  think  at 
an  extremely  low  price,  certainly  far 
lower  than  if  we  were  trying  to  amass 
all  the  armament  ourselves. 

I  just  heard  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  - 
refer  to  presidential  candidates.  I  hope 
very  much  that  this  question  will  not  be 
brought  up  in  connection  with  this  de¬ 
bate.  But  if  it  is  brought  up  it  is  my 
deep  conviction,  as  far  as  the  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  who  has  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  supporting  this  program  and  as 
supporting  substantially  the  amount 
that  is  called  for  in  the  House  bill  for 
this  program,  that  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  that  presidential  candidate,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  be  supporting  him.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference,  if  there  is  any  difference,  as  be¬ 
tween  presidential  candidates,  is  whether 
or  not  we  shall  have  a  fortress  United 
States  of  America  for  ourselves,  or 
whether  w'e  should  be  a  world  power, 
carrying  world  responsibilities,  and  al¬ 
lied  with  the  free  world.  The  one  thing 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  this  morning  was, 
in  substance,  from  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  was  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  a  leading  world  power,  that  we 
had  world  responsibilities,  and  that  we 
knew  we  had  to  aline  ourselves  with  the 
free  world.  All  differences  in  this  bill  we 
can  resolve,  but  this  is  the  fundamental 
difference,  and  if  this  represents  a 
fundamental  difference  between  presi¬ 
dential  candidates,  then  I  am  definitely 
on  the  side  of  General  Eisenhower  as  he 
has  expressed  himself  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
understand  that  any  President  elected 
will  have  to  live  with  this  monstrosity  for 
another  year? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  do  not  consider  it  a  mon¬ 
strosity.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider 
this  bill  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  both  foreign 
and  domestic. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  gentleman’s  attention  to  page  24  of 
the  bill  which  purports  to  amend  section 
516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  to  re¬ 
quire  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  to  take  some 
action  to  remove  legal  and  other  impedi¬ 
ments  to  private  investment  abroad.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  had  some  in¬ 
terest  in  incorporating  that  language  in 
this  measure;  am  I  correct? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  The  gentleman  did,  and 
may  I  reciprocate  to  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]  and  say  that  my 
colleague  has  been  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  forceful  Members  in  the  House 
in  trying  also  to  introduce  this  vital  ele¬ 
ment  of  private  enterprise  into  this  whole 
program. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  he  thinks  that 
movement  of  encouraging  investment 
abroad  should  be  an  important  part  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part,  and,  as  I  say,  I  think  the 
gentleman’s  work  in  that  field  has  been 
excellent  and  has  shown  its  effect  and 
will  continue  to  show  its  effect  because 
this  is  essentially  a  matter  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  when  Members  of  Congress 
get  back  of  this  effort  and  believe  in  it 
that  we  move  the  administrators  off  the 
small  seat  upon  which  they  sit  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  MEADER.  May  I  ask  further 
whether  the  gentleman  has  confidence 
that  these  three  agencies  named  in  this 
section  of  the  bill  will  actually  accom¬ 
plish  very  much  more  than  they  have  in 
the  past  simply  because  Congress  orders 
-them  to  do  what  perhaps  they  should 
have  been  doing  anyhow? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  have  as  much 
confidence  as  I  ought  to  have  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  this  part  of,  the  program.  I 
believe  that  under  the  existing  situation 
and  without  getting  into  a  political 
discussion  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  with 
this  Administration  we  have.  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  hopeful  we  can  get  a  better  and 
more  effective  Administration.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  it  is  only  if 
people  like  him  and  me  and  others  in 
the  House  who  are  similarly  interested 
will  constantly  be  back  of  this  effort  to 
utilize  private  enterprise  effectively  in 
the  technical  and  economic  phases  of  the 
program,  armed  with  the  determination 
of  Congress  as  contained  in  the  bill  and 
as  I  hope  it  will  mature  finally,  that  we 
will  get  any  action  at  all,  let  alone  ade¬ 
quate  action. 

Now  to  recur  to  my  main  thesis: 

There  are  a  number  of  contradictions 
which  the  opponents  of  this  particular 
measure  and  of  the  whole  mutual  secur¬ 
ity  program  engage  in  which  I  think  we 
should  understand  clearly  because  they 
bear  upon  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

First,  let  us  understand  that  we  are 
talking  in  the  European  program,  which 
is  the  main  program,  about  fortifying 
for  self-help  in  connection  with  security 
205,000,000  people  who  enjoy  a  gross  an¬ 
nual  national  product,  that  is,  a  total 
production  of  goods  and  services,  of 
$153,000,000,000 — and  that  we  are  153,- 
000,000  people  and  our  gross  national 
product  is  $348,000,000,000,  more  than 
twice  as  much.  That  is  the  fundamental 
fact  of  our  time.  We  have  to  carry  a 
much  greater  share  of  the  burden  of 
defense  than  is  prorated  or  based  upon 
population,  because  the  fundamental 
and  unalterable  fact  is  that  we  have  50 
percent  of  the  industrial  production  of 
the  world  and  these  figures  show  it. 


What  do  we  expect,  then?  Do  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  people  who  are  already  poor 
shall  further  beggar  themselves  for  our 
security  and  their  own,  or  do  we  expect 
they  will  look  to  us,  with  much  fewer 
people  than  they  have,  and  over  twice 
their  gross  national  product,  to  help 
them  in  a  material  way?  Unless  we  ac¬ 
cept  that  fundamental  proposition,  this 
bill  does  not  make  any  sense,  but  if  we 
do  accept  it,  then  the  bill  falls  into 
place  and  makes  excellent  sense.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  is  an  unalterable  fact  that 
we  must  accept  and  cannot  overlook. 

Now,  as  to  some  of  the  other  contra¬ 
dictions  : 

Some  of  those  who  talk  here  about  in¬ 
discriminate  cutting  say,  “Let  us  cut  it 
another  20  percent  or  more.”  I  ask  those 
gentlemen  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  are  just  dealing  with  dol¬ 
lars,  or  whether  they  are  dealing  with 
security.  Is  not  the  real  question,  What 
are  we  going  to  get  in  divisions,  what 
are  we  going  to  get  in  armament,  what 
are  we  going  to  get  in  willing  help,  when 
we  are  talking  about  10  percent  of  our 
own  total  defense  outlay?  Is  not  that 
the  real  question,  rather  than  can  we 
save  dollars? 

Certainly  we  can  save  dollars.  You 
can  eliminate  this  program  entirely.  If 
we  eliminate  enough  dollars,  it  is  like 
the  Scotchman  and  his  horse,  who  saved 
a  lot  on  feeding  the  horse — that  is  until 
the  horse  got  so  thin  that  he  died. 

Second,  some  claim  the  Korean  action 
and  the  casualties  we  have  taken  in  Ko¬ 
rea  are  unnecessary.  They  want  us  to 
retreat  to  fortress  America.  I  ask  the 
question  of  them,  Do  they  want  us  to 
retreat  to  fortress  America  and  take  all 
the  casualties  ourselves,  or  do  they  want 
us  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  world^ 
some  of  the  responsibility  of  security* 
and,  therefore,  some  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  some  of  the  dangers  of  taking 
casualties? 

Some  say  that  aid  which  we  have 
given,  and  one  of  my  colleagues  just  said 
that  a  minute  ago,  has  not  gotten  down 
to  the  rock-bottom  base  of  the  people 
in  the  various  areas  which  we  have 
aided,  and  yet  those  are  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  against  economic  aid.  We 
are  certainly  not  going  to  get  it  down 
to  the  rock  bottom  base  of  the  people 
unless  we  are  willing  to  give  some  aid 
so  that  it  can  get  down  there. 

Then,  some  say  that  we  should  give 
our  friends  abroad  the  know-how,  but 
we  should  not  give  them  goods;  that 
we  should  just  give  them  know-how  and 
not  materials.  Yet,  these  are  the  very 
same  people  who  are  in  the  main  against 
technical  assistance,  and  say  that  this 
is  just  boondoggling  and  wasting  our 
hard-won  knowledge  all  around  the 
world. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  all  of 
this  represents  frustration  as  to  what 
our  American  foreign  policy  ought  to  be. 
We  know  one  thing.  American  foreign 
policy  has  to  be  affirmative.  It  cannot 
be  negative.  I  think,  therefore,  if  all 
who  want  affirmative  action  will  con¬ 
sider  the  bill  in  those  terms,  then  a  good 
bill  and  an  adequate  bill  in  terms  of 
money  will  be  passed. 


We  all  know  we  do  not  want  to  start 
a  preventive  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  would  be  the  treacherously 
easy  way.  If  we  started  a  preventive 
war,  then  military  defense  would  really 
be  an  offense,  and  we  would  be  going 
to  the  seats  of  power  of  communism  and 
destroying  them.  If  we  do  not  want  that, 
and  the  American  people  plus  our  own 
judgment  have  settled  that  issue,  then 
the  total  amount  that  we  are  spending 
for  miiltary  security  is  purely  defensive. 
We  know  that  we  can  never  lick  com¬ 
munism  solely  by  defensive  effort. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  have  an  offen¬ 
sive  effort.  The  only  offensive  we  have 
is  the  offensive  in  the  economic  and 
technical  field  and  in  the  ideological 
field.  If  at  one  and  the  same  time  we 
say  we  do  not  want  a  preventive  war, 
and  we  want  to  defeat  communism,  then 
there  may  be  ample  room  for  differing 
as  to  the  details,  but  we  must  accept  the 
fundamental  concept  of  this  bill. 

The  administration  policy  of  contain¬ 
ment  is  obsolescent.  It  must  now  be 
succeeded  by  a  policy  of  counterattack. 
This  counterattack  must  be  diplomatic 
as  through  the  U.  N.  That  is  why  all  ef¬ 
forts  toward  disarmament,  control J  of 
atomic  weapons,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  effect  of  the  veto  in  the  U.  N.  on  halt¬ 
ing  aggression  are  so  important.  It  must 
include  the  use  of  economic  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  such  as  is  provided  for 
here  in  this  bill.  It  must  include  the 
speeding  up  of  our  information  and  edu¬ 
cation  program,  whether  it  be  through 
the  Voice  of  America  or  through  books 
or  through  publications,  we  need  to  do 
a  very  much  more  effective  job.  The 
important  thing  is  that  we  need  to  do 
the  job. 

Even  in  the  military  respect,  we  have 
to  emphasize  the  idea  of  counterattack. 
The  best  thing  I  think  that  Mr.  Acheson 
ever  did  was  when  he  said  the  other  day 
that  we  are  not  just  going  to  repeal  ag¬ 
gression  at  the  point  where  it  occurrs,  as 
we  did  in  Korea,  but  that,  the  Soviet 
must  understand  that  from  now  on,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  to  meet  aggression 
here  and  agression  there  and  every¬ 
where,  they  are  going  to  drive  us  to 
stopping  aggression  by  action  at  the  seat 
of  the  Soviet  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
our  colleagues  are  deeply  interested  in 
what  will  be  the  indicia  of  success  in  this 
struggle  against  communism.  How  do 
we  know  that  in  this  program  for  which 
we  are  paying  so  substantially  and  mak¬ 
ing  so  many  sacrifices  for — how  will  we 
know  when  we  begin  to  succeed?  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  we  already  know  that 
it  has  begun  to  succeed  in  the  defection 
of  Yugoslavia  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 
This  defection  will  ultimately  be  in  my 
view  the  single,  significant  fact  of  his¬ 
tory  which  showed  the  recession  of  the 
Soviet  power.  The  end  of  the  Soviet 
power  will  be  when  all  of  the  satellites, 
including  China,  are  detached.  But,  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Soviet  power 
is  shown  by  the  defection  of  Yugoslavia. 
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Certainly,  Tito  is  a  Communist,  a  hard 
headed  and  a  very  practical  one  seeking 
the  protection,  I  believe,  of  his  own 
power,  and  that  of  his  group  and  of  his 
own  country.  How  did  he  look  at  it  in 
this  cold  war  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  the 
Russians  could  not  successfully  use  force 
on  him.  What  did  he  decide?.  He  de¬ 
cided  under  these  policies  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  that  it  was  better  for 
him  to  work  with  the  West  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  string  along  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Why?  Because  he  felt  that 
ultimately  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  group  which  had  control  of 
it  had  to  be  defeated.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Yugoslavia’s  defection  is  among  the 
important  evidences  of  the  rightness  of 
the  general  lines  of  policy  dealt  with  in 
this  bill. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  in  diplo¬ 
macy  and  of  military  affairs  that  you 
must  ride  your  strength.  You  must 
drive  your  offensive.  That  is  not  the 
time  to  quit  when  you  begin  to  succeed. 
That  is  the  time  to  put  on  the  steam  and 
to  drive  even  harder.  That  is  exactly 
the  purpose  of  this  bill.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  signs  of  success  in  this 
struggle  against  communism,  and  I  am 
for  pressing  that  success  to  a  final  and 
decisive  conclusion. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Meader], 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  Committee  to  discuss  an  amendment 
I  intend  to  offer  to  the  mutual-security 
bill,  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
take  a  concrete  step  toward  assuming  the 
initiative  in  the  cold,  ideological  war  be¬ 
tween  free  men  and  slave  citizens.  I 
propose  that  we  do  this  by  proving  to  the 
world  that  the  free  economy  exemplified 
in  the  United  States  is  a  better  way  of 
life,  both  materially  and  spiritually,  than 
the  state-owned,  state-controlled  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  totalitarian  state  exempli¬ 
fied  by  Communist  Russia. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
words  and  expressions  of  philosophical 
principles  upon  the  course  of  civilization. 
But  I  contend  that  action  speaks  louder 
than  words.  I  assert  that  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  free-enterprise  system  will  do 
more  toward  winning  support  on  our  side 
of  the  ideological  war  than  100  Voices 
of  America. 

I  propose  that  we  should  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  competitive  free-enter¬ 
prise  system  by  exporting  that  system 
to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
If  we  do  this  effectively,  we  will  launch 
an  affirmative  attack  upon  the  false 
ideology  that  the  state  should  run  every¬ 
thing,  leaving  no  freedom  or  individual¬ 
ity  to  the  citizens  who,  through  police 
methods,  are  ■  forced  to  do  as  they  are 
told. 

The  avenue  for  accomplishing  the  ex¬ 
port  of  the  free-enterprise  system  con¬ 
sists  in  the  elimination  of  the  artificial 
legal  and  political  barriers  which  now  re¬ 
strain  natural  economic  forces  and  pre¬ 
vent  capital  from  free  nations  from  flow¬ 
ing  into  other  free  areas,  more  or  less  un¬ 
developed,  to  harness  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  those  areas  for  the  mutual 


benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  areas 
and  those  supplying  the  capital  and  de¬ 
velopment  know-how. 

I  have  yet  to  discover  anyone  opposed 
to  this  fundamental  proposition.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  received  universal  sup¬ 
port  even  including  pronouncements  by 
members  of  the  present  administration. 
Indeed,  this  proposition  is  given  lip  serv¬ 
ice  in  existing  legislation.  As  a  principle, 
it  is  written  into  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  and  has  been  espoused  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  quote  from  section  516  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  the  following  language: 

It  is  hereby  declared,  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  this  act  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  such  a  way  as  ( 1 )  to  eliminate  the 
barriers  to,  and  provide  the  incentives  for,  a 
steadily  increased  participation  of  free  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  developing  the  resources  of 
foreign  countries  consistent  with  the  policies 
qf  this  act. 

I  point  out  that  the  bill  now  pending 
before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
H.  R.  7005,  section  7  J,  commencing  on 
page  24,  line  16,  of  the  bill,  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  page  26,  line  9,  instructs  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency,  the  Department  of 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  real  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  flow  of  foreign  capital  from 
this  country  to  foreign  countries  the 
lack  of  stability  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  think  that  is  an 
important  impediment,  but  there  are 
others. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  true  that  the  im¬ 
pediment  is  instability.  But  there  is 
ample  room  for  investment  in  some  other 
areas  that  will  take  20  times  what  we 
are  able  to  do  there. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  my  efforts 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not, 
I  must  say  that  I  believe  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  an  objective 
which  I  regard  as  being  of  transcendent 
importance  in  developing  a  sound,  vital, 
effective,  and  understandable  American 
foreign  policy.  The  administration 
now  appears  to  have  accepted  unequivo- 
cably  the  proposition  that  it  should  be 
a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  to  promote 
economic  activities  of  our  citizens  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  free  world. 


State,  and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  study  legal  and  other  im¬ 
pediments  to  private  investment  and  the 
means  whereby  such  impediments  may 
be  removed  or  decreased  and  facilitate 
the  flow  of  private  investment  and  the 
participation  of  private  industrial  groups 
or  agencies  in  accomplishing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  proposal  is  that 
these  studies  and  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  be  made  by  an  independent  com¬ 
mission,  calling  upon  the  services  of  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  whose  knowledge  and  whose 
thinking  ought  to  be  enlisted  in  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  barriers  and  impediments 
now  restraining  natural  economic  forces 
from  developing  natural '  resources 
abroad  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  competitive  free-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem. 

For  those  who  may  be  interested  in  fol¬ 
lowing  this  subject  in  some  detail,  I  in¬ 
clude  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
table  of  references  to  previous  remarks 
I  have  made  on  this  point,  both  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Beyond  accepting  that  objective,  how¬ 
ever,  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
to  achieve  it  have  been  so  puny  and  in¬ 
effective  as  to  raise  a  doubt  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  administration’s  faith  in 
the  validity  of  the  objective  they  have 
accepted. 

I  quote  a  brief  passage  from  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  the  Conference  on  International 
Economic  and  Social  Development  held 
here  in  Washington  last  April  9: 

I  have  been  working  for  12  years  on  the 
effort  to  free  international  trade  from  some 
of  its  barriers  and  I  regret  to  say  that  there 
are  as  many  now  as  there  were  when  we 
began  and  the  outlook  is  discouraging.  But 
we  must  continue  to  fight  it  and  you  must 
continue  to  help  us  because  this  matter  of 
freeing  trade  throughout  the  world  and 
bringing  about  a  greater  exchange  of  goods 
is  essential  for  the  purpose  that  you  are 
meeting  here  today  to  consider. 

Similarly  in  the  economic  field  there  is 
the  matter  of  investment.  Unless  there  is 
a  climate  to  encourage  investment  abroad 
you  will  not  get  the  developments  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  which  we  are  seeking.  And 
unhappily  the  climate  does  not  seem  to  be 
getting  better  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  to  be  getting  worse.  There  seems  to 
be  an  idea  that  there  is  something  bad  about 
foreign  investment  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  Companies,  people  who  have  put  a 
great  deal  of  money,  a  great  deal  of  effort 
into  developments  in  underdeveloped  areas 
are  treated  as  though  they  were  enemies  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  working.  If 
that  goes  on  it  just  means  that  there  will 
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not  be  foreign  Investment  and  there  will  not 
be,  as  you  all  know,  governmental  capital 
sufficient  to  do  this  Job. 

Mark  this  sentence — still  Acheson 
talking : 

And,  after  all,  It  doesn’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  investment  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country  or 
some  of  the  citizens.  If  the  whole  climate 
for  the  reception  of  foreign  investment  in  a 
country  is  bad,  then  the  capital  will  not  go 
there,  whether  it’s  private  or  governmental. 

I  propose  to  show,  and  I  hope  that  I 
can  convince  the  House,  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  bill  are  wholly  in¬ 
adequate.  The  first  witness  in  support 
of  that  proposition  is  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself  in  the  passage  I  have  just 
quoted. 

If  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
working  diligently  for  12  years  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  barriers  to  international  trade 
and  investment,  and  we  are  no  further 
ahead  than  we  were  12  years  ago,  what 
hope  can  we  have  that  directing  the 
State  Department,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  and  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  to  assail  these  barriers 
will  produce  any  appreciable  results? 

In  my  initial  remarks  on  this  subject 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
said: 

I  say  it  is  conclusively  established  that  no 
agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  capable  of 
blue-printing  this  bold  new  program.  The 
fact  is  that  there  has  been  no  inhibition  on 
such  agencies  and  departments  in  the  past 
from  proposing  and,  indeed,  from  carrying 
into  effect  any  of  the  steps  which  will  be 
necessary  if  the  underdeveloped  areas  are  to 
be  developed  through  the  force  of  American 
initiative  and  enterprise. 

I  believe  there  are  several  reasons  why 
Government  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  are  incapable 
of  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  en¬ 
couraging  private  investment  abroad. 

First,  I  charge  that  the  Department  of 
State  and  its  Foreign  Service  have  failed 
deplorably  to  assist  and  encourage 
American  business  activities  abroad  in 
the  past.  In  fact,  instead  of  being 
merely  indifferent  to  American  business 
activities,  some  foreign  officials  have 
sought  to  discourage  them.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  support  which 
the  British  Foreign  Office  has  consist¬ 
ently  afforded  British  enterprises. 

Second,  the  desire  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Mutual  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  to  build  up  the 
economies  of  free  nations  has  led  them 
actually  to  discriminate  against  Ameri¬ 
can  businessmen  when  they  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with  foreign  enterprises. 

Third,  there  is  an  attitude  in  many 
American  officials  having  important  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  foreign  affairs  and  in 
foreign  aid  to  prefer  Government  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  economic  field  to  those  of  pri¬ 
vate  citizens.  I  question  whether  many 
of  these  officials  have  any  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  for,  or  faith  in,  the  competitive 
free  enterprise  system  as  contrasted 
with  a  greater  degree  of  Government 
control  and  direction  of  economic  af¬ 
fairs.  Empire-building  and  the  natural 
desire  of  officials  to  retain  power  impels 


them  to  prefer  Government  aid  to  pri¬ 
vate  investment. 

Fourth,  the  fact  is  that  very  little 
new  American  money  has  been  Invested 
abroad  since  the  end  of  the  war,  with 
the  exception  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
overseas’  investment  has  been  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  refer  again  to  the  sentence  in  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson’s  speech  which  I  empha¬ 
size  as  I  quoted  it: 

And,  after  all,  It  doesn’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  investment  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country  or  some 
of  the  citizens. 

Apparently  Dean  Acheson  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  private  invest¬ 
ment  of  American  citizens  and  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  taxpayers’  funds  by  the 
Government.  This  is  a  socialistic  ap¬ 
proach,  and  in  my  judgment  would  ren¬ 
der  the  State  Department  completely 
incapable  of  taking  concrete  steps  to¬ 
ward  encouraging  the  investment  of  pri¬ 
vate  funds. 

Acheson’s  statement  is  full  support 
for  my  charge  that  officials  having  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  foreign  affairs  have  no 
sincere  interest  in  expanding  the  econ¬ 
omic  activities  of  private  citizens  in  the 
foreign  field. 

I  recognize  that  the  points  I  have  made 
are  sweeping  generalities,  yet  I  believe 
they  will  be  confirmed  by  anyone  not 
connected  with  Government  agencies 
who  has  had  any  substantial  contact 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
Department,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  others  have  been 
operating  in  foreign  fields  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  I  base  these  charges, 
not  on  a  comprehensive  survey  which 
would  obviously  be  impossible  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  Congressman  to  make,  but  on 
inquiries  made  by  me,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  overseas  areas  where  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  exten¬ 
sively  in  connection  with  official  duties. 
My  own  findings  and  experiences  have 
been  confirmed  in  discussions  with,  and 
communications  from,  others,  including 
foreign  representatives  of  American 
business  concerns  and  officials  of  com¬ 
panies  having  foreign  branches  or  in¬ 
vestments. 

I  dislike  to  rest  a  characterization  as 
sweeping  as  the  one  I  have  made  on  so 
unsatisfactory  an  evidentiary  basis.  I 
call  attention  to  the  effort  I  have  been 
making  for  the  past  year  to  persuade  the 
Expenditures  Committee  of  the  House, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  engage  in 
an  investigation  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  objective  of  ascertain¬ 
ing — on  the  basis  of  a  factual  inquiry — 
how  effective  the  State  Department  has 
been  in  discharging  its  responsibilities  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Any 
independent,  thorough-going  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  question  seems  to  have  been 
effectively  stymied.  Accordingly,  any 
appraisal  of  State  Department  perform¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  the  performance  of  our 
other  overseas  agencies,  must  rest  upon 
individual  observations  rather  than 
thorough-going  inquiries 


If  I  am  correct  in  my  appraisal  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  other  foreign 
agencies,  it  is  an  idle  act  to  entrust  them 
with  the  duty  of  removing  impediments 
to  private  investment  abroad.  Nothing 
will  happen. 

What  we  need  is  a  new  approach. 
Vhat  we  need  is  a  penetrating  study  by 
individuals  who  are  not  responsible  for 
the  mistakes,  the  attitudes,  the  action, 
and  the  nonaction  of  Government  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  past  in  this  field. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  citizens  in  their  normal  economic 
pursuits.  Who  should  be  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  contributions  in  this  field 
than  those  citizens  themselves?  We 
need  their  thinking.  We  need  their  ex¬ 
periences.  We  need  the  facts  they  have 
developed  through  years  of  wrestling 
with  these  problems.  We  need  their 
wisdom  and  their  judgment  in  devising 
possible  avenues  of  escape  from  the 
strait- jacket  which  now  prevents  the 
natural  interchange  between  citizens  in 
economic  activities. 

No  matter  how  wonderful  a  blueprint 
might  emerge  from  the  cerebrations  of 
bureaucratic  officials,  it  will  not  be  any 
good  unless  it  encourages  activity  on  the 
part  of  private  investors.  By  its  terms, 
the  objective  stated  in  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  must  be  accomplished  by  private 
citizens  in  their  own  voluntary  economic 
efforts.  What  better  assurance  of 
achieving  that  objective  could  there  be 
than  to  permit  private  citizens  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  formulation  of 
the  program  which  it  will  be  their  major 
responsibility  to  carry  out? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  question  in¬ 
volved  in  the  amendment  I  will  propose 
is  how  the  task  can  best  be  accomplished. 
Everyone  is  agreed  on  the  objective  of 
removing  barriers  to  private  investment 
overseas.  The  bill  presented  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  orders  the 
State  Department,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  and  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  to  accomplish  that  ob¬ 
jective.  I  propose  instead  that  we  en¬ 
trust  that  task  to  a  special  bipartisan 
commission  patterned  after  the  Hoover 
Commission  which  will  have  no  other 
duties  or  interests  than  the  sole  one  of 
breaking  down  the  barriers  now  imped¬ 
ing  natural  economic  forces. 

Since  the  commencement  of  World 
War  II,  in  lend-lease,  in  surplus  prop¬ 
erty,  gifts  and  abandonments,  in  UNRRA 
and  other  rehabilitation  programs,  in 
the  Marshall  plan  aid,  and  now  in  mu¬ 
tual  assistance,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  have  contributed  well  over  $100,- 
000,000,000  to  other  nations.  In  contrast 
with  that,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  total  American  overseas 
private  investmens  are  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $13,000,000,000.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  private  dollar  invested  abroad 
goes  much  farther  toward  sound  and 
lasting  development  of  the  areas  where 
it  is  invested  than  the  tax  dollar  han¬ 
dled  on  a  government-to-government 
basis.  Furthermore,  the  dollar  privately 
invested  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any¬ 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  relieves  the 
tax  burden  because  it  creates  wealth  and 
broadens  the  tax  base. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  high  taxes  in 
the  United  States  have  contributed  an 
element  of  pressure  toward  encouraging 
American  citizens  to  make  investments 
overseas,  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  conclusively  prove  that  the 
private  investment  of  American  capital 
overseas  since  World  War  II  has  been 
pitifully  small. 

Figures  I  obtained  today  demonstrate 
this  point.  I  include  a  table  showing 
these  figures  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
American  Overseas  Private  Investment 
May  21,  1952. 

Estimated  figures  from  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  Department  of  Commerce.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  a  survey  made  by  the 
Department  in  1943  and  brought  up  to  date. 
A  new  survey  is  expected  to  be  published  in 
a  few  months.  The  new  figures  may  be  quite 
different  from  the  ones  given  below.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  the  best  estimate  at  present. 
United  States  direct  investments  in  foreign 
countries  (direct  meaning  United  States 
• private  investment  in  controlled  enter¬ 
prises) 

End  of  1945  (end  of  war) 

total  investments _ $8,  369,  000,  000 

End  of  1950  total  invest¬ 
ments.  _ -  13,  550,  000,  000 


Increase _ -  5,  181,  000,  000 

End  of  1951 _ 1  14,  850,  000,  000 

Increase  over  1950 _  1,  300,  000,  000 

1  The  1951  figures  are  rough  estimates. 

Breakdown  of  increase  (1945-50)  between 
Western  Hemisphere  and  rest  of  world 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Canadian  investments: 

1945-49 _ _ _  $900,  000,  000 

1950 _  500,  000,  000 


Total . . .  1,  400,  000,  000 


Latin  American  investments: 

1945-49 _ _ _  1,  800,  000,  000 

1950 _ _ _  270,  000,  000 


Total . . .  2,  070,  000,  000 


Total... _  3,  470,  000,  000 

Rest  of  world _ _  1,  711,  000,  000 


Total . .  5,  181,  000,  000 


Breakdown  by  industry: 

Petroleum: 

1950.. _ _ _ _  4,  072,  000,  000 

1945  _  1,  538,  000,  000 


Increase _  2,  534,  000  ,000 

Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  Chairman  of  the 
International  Development  Advisory 
Board,  called  attention  to  this  fact  in 
the  following  words: 

In  the  backfield  of  the  point  4  team  of 
public-private  action,  industrial  enterprise 
carries  smashing  weight.  Some  idea  of  its 
potential  may  be  gleaned  from  figures  re¬ 
cently  cited  by  Mr.  Stacy  May,  economist  of 
the  International  Basic  Economy  Corp. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  according  to  Mr. 
May,  American  private  investment  abroad 
has  averagede  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 
This  year,  it  may  reach  one  billion  two 
hundred  million,  or  four-tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  our  national  income. 

But  Great  Britain,  at  the  peak  of  its  in¬ 
ternational  economic  leadership,  put  fully 
10  percent  of  its  national  income  into  in¬ 
vestment  abroad.  Over  a  period  of  30  years, 
British  foreign  capital  Investment  main¬ 
tained  a  level  of  2l/2  percent  of  Britain’s  na¬ 
tional  income. 


I  would  not  venture  to  suggest  the  total 
that  our  own  capital  investment  abroad 
might  be  expected  to  reach  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  of  American  economic  ascendency. 
But  I  agree  completely  with  the  estimate  of 
the  partners  in  progress  report — that  if 
industrial  enterprise  is  given  opportunity, 
incentive,  and  'reasonable  safeguards,  the 
present  total  can,  and  will,  be  doubled. 

The  fact  that  American  investments 
abroad  have  been  so  insignificant  is  the 
best  proof  that  Government  agencies 
alone  are  incapable  of  devising  effective 
methods  to  increase  them.  Their  rec¬ 
ord  of  inactivity  and  ineffectiveness  is 
before  us.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
admitted  failure. 

I  have  sought  briefly  to  state  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  position.  If  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  importance  of  the  objec¬ 
tive,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
the  difficulty  of  solving  it,  we  will  not  be 
satisfied  to  entrust  that  task  to  those 
who  already  could  have  solved  it  if  they 
had  had  any  interest  in  solving  it  and 
possessed  the  capacity  to  do  so. 

Let  us  give  the  American  people  a 
chance  at  this  problem.  A  bipartisan 
commission  with  six  members  from  pri¬ 
vate  life  and  four  each  from  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  get  somewhere.  At  least, 
it  is  worth  trying. 

Under  leave  obtained  in  the  House,  I 
now  include  the  text  of  my  amendment 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Amendment  to  H.  R.  7005  proposed  by  Mr. 
Meader:  Page  24,  strike  out  line  19  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  line  9  on  page  26 
and  insert  the  following: 

“(b)  (1)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  through  encouraging 
and  facilitating  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  foreign  areas  by  the 
investment  of  private  capital  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  barriers  to  and  providing  incentives  for 
engaging  in  business  enterprises  in  such 
areas  by  persons  or  business  organizations 
who  are  nonnationals  of  such  areas,  there  is 
hereby  established  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  be  know  as  the  Commission  on  Aid  to 
Underdeveloped  Foreign  Areas  (hereafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  ‘Commission’). 

“(2)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  14  members  as  follows: 

“(i)  Ten  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  six  from 
private  life; 

“(ii)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President;  and 

“(iii)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

“(B)  Of  each  class  of  members,  not  more 
than  one-half  shall  be  from  each  of  the  two 
major  political  parties. 

“(C)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair¬ 
man  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

“(4)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

“(5)  (A)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

“(B)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  each  receive  the  compensa¬ 


tion  which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  ad¬ 
ditional  compensation,  if  any,  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  his  aggregate  salary  $12,500; 
and  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

“(C)  The  members  from  private  life  shall 
each  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com¬ 
mission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

“(6)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

“(7)  The  service  of  any  person  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission,  the  service  of  any 
other  person  with  the  Commission,  and  the 
employment  of  any  person  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  person  within 
the  provisions  of  sections  281,  283,  or  284  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  any 
other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  re¬ 
quirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United 
States. 

"(8)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  (b). 

“(9)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
Investigate  the  problem  of  aiding  underde¬ 
veloped  foreign  areas  and  shall  formulate 
and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  specific  prorgams  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (b). 

“(B)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  the  results  of  its  study  and  investiga¬ 
tion,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  The  Commission 
shall  file  its  first  report  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  and  an¬ 
nually  thereafter. 

“(10)  (A)  The  Commission  may  create 

such  committees  of  its  members  with  such 
powers  and  duties  as  may  be  delegated 
thereto. 

“(B)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  (b), 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  the  Commission  or  such  committee  may 
deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  before  any  committee  thereof. 

“(C)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  instrumentality  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act;  and  each  such  depart¬ 
ment,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  Such  in¬ 
formation,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis¬ 
tics  directly  to  the  Commission,  or  any  com¬ 
mittee  thereof,  upon  request  made  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  of  the  committee  concerned. 

“(D)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  to  administer  oaths;  to  take 
testimony;  to  have  printing  and  binding 
done;  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
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deems  advisable  within  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  therefor.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission  or  committee 
and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  them.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to 
104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  2,  secs.  192-194),  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section.” 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  is  the  effective  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  an  important  objective. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly!. 

(Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks.) 

Mi’S.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  delighted  to  follow  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits!,  who 
stated  that  H.  R.  7005  is  wise,  sound,  and 
unfortunately  necessary.  I  regret  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  on  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia.  Our  foreign  policy  must  be 
consistent  with  basic  beliefs  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.  No  nation  should  receive  aid  if 
the  basic  beliefs  of  that  nation  destroy 
the  values  the  United  States  seeks  to 
achieve  and  uphold — the  rights  of  pri¬ 
vate  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  H.  R. 
7005,  known  as  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  It  is  the  implementation  of 
our  foreign  policy.  It  is  the  actual  dollar 
cost  authorization  of  what  the  United 
States  must  spend  to  help  other  nations 
achieve  self-security.  Indirectly,  it  is 
for  our  own  preservation. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  have  caused 
this  situation.  Their  actions  as  aggres¬ 
sors  in  Korea  have  caused  the  whole 
rearmament  program  of  the  west  to  be 
put  into  motion.  They  do  not  desire 
peace.  They  desire  world  domination 
at  any  cost.  Their  actions  are  so  well 
known  to  all  of  us. 

During  our  early  history,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  did  not  in¬ 
volve  dollar  cost,  but  with  the  realization 
that  there  is  one  world  with  two  con¬ 
flicting  ideologies — the  rights  of  free 
men  versus  a  slave  state — and  with  the 
rapid  development  of  the  science  of  war 
used  by  aggressor  nations,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  de¬ 
velop  a  foreign  policy  of  international 
cooperation  in  order  to  assure  its  self- 
preservation.  Historic  steps  were  taken 
when  the  United  States  joined  the  United 
Nations;  established  the  EC  A  program; 
enacted  the  mutual  defense  pact;  initi¬ 
ated  the  Mutual  Security  Program;  and 
ratified  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
other  regional  pacts.  These  laws  and 
treaties  are  binding  on  all  branches  of 
the  Government.  H.  R.  7005  represents 
their  implementation. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  this  foreign  assistance 
program.  It  is  the  means  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  accepting  its  responsi¬ 
bility  as  leader  of  the  free  world.  It  is 
testimonial  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
last  bulwark  of  democracy.  It  is  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  free  men.  It  is  the 
expression  of  the  United  States  that  we 


desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples 
and  governments,  but  that  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  safeguard  freedom  for  our¬ 
selves  and  for  other  freedom-loving 
people. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
giving  foreign  aid  has  been  based  upon 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  policy  must  now  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  policy  of  aid  given  on  a 
step-by-step  basis.  The  amount  of  aid 
should  be  determined  by  the  progress  of 
the  recipient  nations  in  carrying  out  the 
agreed  objectives.  I  refer  here  to  United 
Nations  actions,  to  regional  collective  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  NATO,  and  the  plans 
for  European  unification. 

We  have  taken  a  broad  view  of  our 
responsibility.  We  must  demand  that 
other  nations  and  peoples  take  the  same 
broad  view  and  look  beyond  their  own 
horizons  to  work  with  others  who  have 
identical  aims.  With  each  nation  mak¬ 
ing  its  own  contribution,  there  will  be 
no  shirking  of  responsibility  and  progress 
toward  our  common  goal  will  be  made 
with  greater  ease  and  dispatch. 

The  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United 
States  for  this  year  hinges  on  two  deci¬ 
sive  factors.  Both  involve  revolutionary 
plans  and,  as  a  consequence,  have  been 
slowed  up  by  national  and  international 
obstacles.  The  first  factor  involves  the 
conclusion  of  contractual  treaty  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  West  German  Republic, 
and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  This  treaty,  called  the 
Bonn  or  provisional  peace  treaty,  recog¬ 
nizes  Western  Germany  as  a  member  of 
the  European  community  of  nations. 
There  is  a  limited  status  on  West  Ger¬ 
many  until  such  time  when  East  and 
West  Germany  can  be  unified. 

The  second  factor  is  the  creation  of  a 
European  army.  It  is  realized  that  Ger¬ 
many  must  play  a  part  in  self-defense 
and  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  In  the 
light  of  past  events,  it  is  deemed  safer 
to  have  the  German  army  included  in 
the  European  army  rather  than  have 
independent  national  armies. 

It  was  France  who  suggested  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  new  Europe.  It  has  long  been 
realized  that  the  unification  of  Europe, 
both  economically  and  militarily,  is  es¬ 
sential  if  Europe  is  to  survive.  The  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Subcommittee,  in  its  report 
on  its  mission  to  Europe  last  fall,  stated 
bluntly,  “Europe  must  unite  or  perish.” 
In  his  farewell  message  to  Europe,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  stated  less  bluntly  that 
there -can  be  neither  peace  nor  security 
for  Europe  unless  it  unites. 

European  unity  is  a  necessity — an  ur¬ 
gent  necessity — of  long-range  impor¬ 
tance.  Its  primary  aim  is  not  merely 
military  in  order  to  build  up  a  defensive 
strength  and  to  form  a  barrier  against 
Russia’s  overwhelming  ambitions.  It  is 
a  compelling  necessity  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons.  Europe  cannot  prosper  under  sep¬ 
arate  national  economies  which  are 
unable  to  compete  in  world  markets 
against  the  vast  industrial  systems  built 
up  in  the  United  States  and  in  Russia. 

The  hope  for  this  unification  is  stressed 
In  the  amendment  to  section  2  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  which  we 
are  considering.  The  Congress  wel¬ 
comes  the  recent  progress  in  political 


federation,  military  integration,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  in  Europe  and  reaf¬ 
firms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  fur¬ 
ther  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends 
as  a  means  of  building  strength,  es¬ 
tablishing  security,  and  preserving  peace 
in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to 
provide  further  encouragement  to  such 
efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  essen¬ 
tial  that  this  act  should  be  so  adminis¬ 
tered  as  to  support  concrete  measures 
for  political  federation,  military  inte¬ 
gration,  and  economic  unification  in 
Europe. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  slow¬ 
ness  in  arriving  at  this  goal  of  unity, 
since  its  importance  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  representatives  of  those 
nations.  However,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  many  traditions, 
customs,  language  barriers,  and  histor¬ 
ical  factors  to  be  overcome. 

I  believe  that  much  of  this  obstruction 
would  be  eased  if  Great  Britain  had  been 
willing  to  be  a  partner.  The  explana¬ 
tion  for  her  refusal  is  that  it  would 
weaken  her  ties  with  the  Commonwealth 
countries.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
poor  excuse.  She  is  not  being  asked  to 
choose  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
Europe.  England  has  had  other  alli¬ 
ances  which  did  not  weaken  her  ties. 

Diplomatically,  this  represents  a  com¬ 
plete  change  with  the  past.  The  whole 
equilibrium  of  the  twentieth  century  was 
based  upon  an  alliance  between  France 
and  England.  In  the  present  plan,  uni¬ 
fication  or  federation  will  revolve  around 
Germany  and  France.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  plan  can  be  devised  so  that  this 
new  Europe  can  bring  about  and  defend 
the  peace. 

The  United  States  has  done,  and  will 
continue  to  do,  her  share.  The  world 
should  know  that  our  only  interest  is  to 
benefit  the  free  world,  to  do  all  we  can 
tQ  help  other  nations  to  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing  and  militarily  strong.  We  ask  the 
cooperation  of  others  toward  this  aim. 
It  is  not  a  one-way  responsibility. 

The  time  for  hesitation  is  past.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  Western  Powers  to 
move  ahead  and  to  sustain  the  forces 
and  plans  jointly  initiated  and  spon¬ 
sored.  It  is  time  for  us  to  prove  to  the 
nations  whom  we  are  aiding  that  we 
want  no  further  bargaining.  The  hag¬ 
gling  within  Germany,  instigated  by  the 
Socialist  Party  led  by  Herr  Schumacher, 
is  regretted.  This  opposition,  augment¬ 
ed  by  Russian  counterproposals,  alines 
them  with  the  Kremlin.  This  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  me.  This  thinking  was 
very  evident  to  me  when  I  was  in  Ger¬ 
many  last  fall.  Powerful,  threatening 
forces  are  in  the  background  and,  de¬ 
spite  Chancelor  Adenauer’s  courageous 
stand  and  diplomatic  patience,  the  So¬ 
cialists,  inspired  by  the  Russians,  hope 
to  upset  the  plans  of  the  free  world. 

A  swift  realization  of  the  Schuman 
plan  and  a  quick  conclusion  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Defense  Community  Pact  are  the 
only  means  for  keeping  the  resources, 
factories,  and  skills  of  Europe  free'  from 
Soviet  control.  For  that  reason,  the 
major  portion  of  H.  R.  7005  is  earmarked 
for  Europe. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  many  noteworthy  changes 
in  H.  R.  7005. 
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Section  2:  Adopted  Senate  language  of 
section  2  which  authorizes  assistance  to 
three  designated  organizations  for  uni¬ 
fying  Europe  rather  than  to  any  such 
organization  as  provided  in  H.  R.  7005 
as  introduced. 

This  change  shows  the  hope  and  de¬ 
sire  for  the  new  Europe  implementation 
of  NATO,  European  coal  and  steel  unifi¬ 
cation,  creation  of  a  European  defense 
community. 

Section  3:  Amended  Mutual  Security 
Act  to  mention  Spain  by  name  as  eligible 
to  receive  assistance — was  eligible  pre¬ 
viously. 

Spain  was  made  eligible  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  aid  program  over  a  year  ago 
and  as  yet  has  not  received  any  assist¬ 
ance.  This  section  includes  Spain  as  part 
of  the  pattern  for  defense  in  the  west. 

Military  end  items  in  title  I  are  $3,316,- 
000,000— cut  $829,000,000  from  $4,145,- 
000,000.  This  is  the  amount  we  recom¬ 
mend  should  be  authorized  for  materiel 
to  supply  the  European  NATO  countries 
under  the  Lisbon  plan.  The  United 
States  must  deliver  the  major  portion  of 
the  equipment.  Europe  must  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  forces. 

Cut  defense  support  10  percent  from 
$1,819,200,000  to  $1,637,300,000— cut 
$181,900,000 — page  48.  To  further  assist 
these  countries,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
authorize  $1,637,300,000  for  defense  sup¬ 
port.  Call  this  any  term  you  want — eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  Its  purpose  is  to  supply  raw 
materials  for  arms  manufactured  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  estimated  amount 
needed  to  assist  European  countries  to 
divert  their  industry  to  defense  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  cushion  the  impact  of  their 
arms  program.  Together  these  authori¬ 
zations  will  assist  Europe  in  meeting  its 
share  of  the  collective  rearmament  cost 
of  seventeen  and  seven- tenths  billion. 

Only  through  this  cooperative  effort 
can  there  be  achieved  promptly  a  build¬ 
up  of  defense  strength  providing  a  gen¬ 
uine  deterrent  to  aggression.  To  cut  de¬ 
fense  support — cuts  the  number  of  men 
in  European  forces.  I  do  not  support 
any  further  cuts  in  this  title  but  I  do 
believe  that  this  assistance  should  be 
given  only  as  the  European  nations  pro¬ 
gress  toward  our  mutual  objectives. 

Retained  the  authority  to  transfer  10 
percent  within  title  I  rather  than  the  5 
percent  proposed  in  H.  R.  7005. 

Earmarked  not  less  than  $25,000,000 
for  Spain. 

Section  4:  No  alteration  of  amounts 
in  title  II — Near  East  and  Africa — but 
adopted  the  Senate  form  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  specifying  the  funds  for  Arab 
refugees  and  for  refugees  coming  to 
Israel  and  for  technical  assistance  in 
that  area. 

Section  5:  Struck  out  exemption  of 
title  III  funds  from  section  503  of  MSA. 
This  means  that  TCA  will  have  to  take 
over  from  MSA  the  programs  in  Burma 
and  Indonesia. 

Section  6:  Redesignated  area  as 
American  republics  and  non-self-govern¬ 
ing  territories  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Provided  that  no  part  of  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Provisional 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the 


Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe 
could  be  used  to  pay  salary  or  expenses 
of  the  Director  General  of  such  Com¬ 
mittee  if  a  former  employee  of  UNRRA 
or  IRO. 

Section  7:  MSA  Act  amended  to  au¬ 
thorize  distribution  of  50  super  grades 
already  provided  among  all  departments 
and  agencies  covered  in  the  program. 
Some  of  these  may  be  assigned  to  point 
4  and  Defense. 

Required  by  July  1,  1952,  a  10  percent 
reduction — based  on  January  1,  1952, 
personnel — of  personnel  other  than  blue- 
collar  workers  and  technical  consultants. 

Director  of  Mutual  Security  required 
to  reduce  reporting  requirements. 

Authorized  the  transfer  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  military  items 
from  United  States  defense  program  to 
foreign  nations  in  addition  to  equipment 
authorized  by  this  bill. 

Required  that  not  less  than  $1,000,000,- 
000  be  earmarked  exclusively  for  off¬ 
shore  procurement.  My  reason  for  off¬ 
shore  procurement  is  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  must  gear  to  produce  their  own 
weapons.  We  must  not  tie  up  or  limit 
United  States  industry  to  defense  mo¬ 
bilization  and  permit  other  nations  to 
usurp  world  markets. 

Authorized  total  expenditure  of  not 
more  than  $100,000,000,  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  to  any  country,  without  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  eligibility.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  giving  limited  assistance  to  nations 
which  we  wish  to  help  but  which  may 
be  afraid  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
us. 

Authorized  Director  for  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  to  develop  strategic  materials  in 
world  deficiency  for  countries  receiving 
United  States  assistance. 

The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  re¬ 
quired  to  take  suitable  and  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  effective  use  by  recipient 
countries  of  their  own  resources  for 
mutual  security. 

Provided  up  to  $1,000,000,000  of  coun¬ 
terpart  to  encourage  free  enterprise. 

Permitted  up  to  $100,000,000  of  mili¬ 
tary  production  and  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  funds  to  be  used  for 
subscribing  to  capital  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  Finance  Corporation. 

Investment  and  informational  media 
guaranties  continued  after  June  30,  1952, 
to  all  areas  where  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  is  granted. 

Required  Mutual  Security  Agency  to 
develop  broad  criteria  for  guaranties 
and  to  conduct  study  of  impediments  to 
private  investment  abroad;  Department 
of  State  required  to  accelerate  commer¬ 
cial  and  tax-treaty  program;  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  required  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  greater  partici¬ 
pation  by  industrial  groups  in  point  4 
programs  and  to  bring  investment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  underdeveloped  areas  to  at¬ 
tention  of  private  enterprise. 

Section  9;  Required  counterpart  funds 
used  for  loans  by  recipient  countries  to 
be  redeposited  in  counterpart  special  ac¬ 
count  when  loans  are  repaid  so  as  to  give 
the  United  States  continuing  partici¬ 
pation  in  their  administration. 

Assured  that  counterpart  fund  be 
available  for  strategic  materials  without 
regard  to  5  percent  limitation. 
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Section  11:  Authorized  $12,000,000  for 
UNICEF  for  period  ending  December  31, 
1953,  on  condition  that  United  States 
contribution  not  exceed  one-third  of  con¬ 
tribution  from  all  governments.  None 
of  the  activities  for  which  these  funds 
are  authorized  shall  duplicate  any  of  the 
activities  of  other  U.  N.  agencies. 

CONCLUSION 

The  world  is  once  again  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  Decisions  made  this  week  and 
next,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  will 
change  the  course  of  history.  No  matter 
how  large  the  sums  of  money  involved 
in  this  bill,  they  are  small  compared  to 
the  goal  for  which  we  are  striving.  The 
political  federation  of  European  coun¬ 
tries,  built  upon  a  unified  economic  foun¬ 
dation  where  the  laboring  classes  are 
dignified  by  receiving  a  just  income,  will 
form  a  wall  through  which  the  false  in¬ 
ducements  of  communism  will  not  pene¬ 
trate. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill  to  support  Europe  toward  our  ob¬ 
jectives  in  this  time  of  great  decision. 
Directly,  this  will  prove  to  friend  and 
foe  that  the  United  States  cooperates 
constructively  toward  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr'.  BusbeyL 

(Mr.  BUSBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
under  consideration  today  H.  R.  7005, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  at  least 
bringing  in  a  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
the  one  passed  a  little  over  7  months  ago, 
rather  than  under  a  new  name.  Of 
course,  it  might  be  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassing  to  change  the  name  when  the 
law  has  not  been  in  effect  for  a  full  year. 

When  this  program  was  originally 
presented  to  Congress  it  was  called  in¬ 
terim  aid,  then  the  Marshall  plan,  then 
the  European  recovery  program,  now  the 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  bill  next  year 
entitled  “Point  4  Assistance  Program.” 

Regardless  of  what  you  call  it,  it 
means  the  distribution  of  wealth  of  the 
United  States  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world. 

Before  the  House  of  Representatives 
takes  action  on  the  present  bill,  H.  R. 
7005,  I  would  like  to  give  the  Committee 
the  benefit  of  my  observations  and  find¬ 
ings  for  ’  s  consideration  in  passing  upon 
the  authorization  of  $7,900,000,000  as 
recommended  by  President  Truman  for 
the  mutual-security  program  for  fiscal 
year  1953. 

During  my  investigation  last  year  in 
Europe  I  checked  into  how  our  Marshall 
plan  and  ECA  funds  were  being  ex¬ 
pended. 

ENGLAND 

The  first  place  I  stopped  was  England. 
While  there  I  talked  with  members  of 
the  ECA  mission  from  the  United  States, 
leaders  of  both  the  Labor  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  Parties,  some  of  whom  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  shopkeeper,  businessman, 
and  the  average  man  on  the  street.  I 
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discussed  our  Marshall  plan  and  its  ben¬ 
efits  to  them.  I  was  greatly  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  average  Englishman 
knew  very  little,  if  anything,  about  what 
the  American  taxpayers’  money  was  do¬ 
ing  for  his  country  and  the  total  amount 
that  had  been  appropriated.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to 
learn  that  the  men  irr  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  while  admitting  that  our  funds 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  them 
economically  after  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  World  War  II,  were  damning 
us  in  the  same  breath.  We  were  almost 
universally  accused  by  members  of  both 
the  Conservative  and  Labor  Parties  for 
neai'ly  all  of  their  troubles. 

Representatives  of  ECA  in  London 
showed  me  a  graph  that  was  being  pre¬ 
pared  showing  the  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  in  England  had  increased  40  per¬ 
cent  since  the  war.  Naturally,  I  asked 
them  what  was  responsible  for  it.  I  was 
immediately  informed  that  it  was  due  to 
our  Marshall  plan  aid.  I  told  them  that 
I  had  been  advised  the  grazing  land  of 
England  had  been  reduced  since  World 
War  II  from  approximately  58  to 
41  percent,  and  I  imagined  it  was  just 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  portion  of 
that  18-percent  reduction  in  grazing 
land  had  been  put  into  arable  land. 
While  they  agreed  with  me  in  my  as¬ 
sumption,  I  regret  they  were  not  able  to 
show  me  where  they  had  taken  that  fac¬ 
tor  into  consideration  in  making  their 
graph. 

Anyone  will  acknowledge  that  the 
economy  of  Great  Britain  could  not  have 
helped  being  restored  to  some  extent 
with  all  the  money  we  gave  her,  but  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  should  have  been  advised  as  to 
what  we  have  done  to  help  her.  When¬ 
ever  I  asked  our  representatives  in  Eng¬ 
land  why  the  English  people  were  not 
fully  informed  about  what  we  are  doing 
for  them,  I  generally  got  the  reply  that 
the  British  are  very  proud  people,  and 
we  could  not  afford  to  offend  their  pride. 

The  conservative  leaders  blamed  our 
Marshall  plan  dollars  for  keeping  the 
Labor  government  in  power.  They  con¬ 
tended  that  if  we  had  not  given  Great 
Britain  so  much  money,  thereby  keeping 
the  Labor  government  in  power,  they 
would  not  have  been  saddled  with  the 
socialist  program  of  nationalizing  their 
industries.  The  conservative  leaders 
also  poo-pooed  the  information  that  has 
been  put  out  by  the  State  Department 
that  if  they  had  not  kept  the  Labor  Party 
in  power  England  might  have  had  a 
form  of  government  worse  than  that  of 
the  Labor  government..  Of  course,  there 
is  no  proof  that  they  would  have  had 
something  worse,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  always  the  possibility  they 
could  have  had  something  better  if  the 
conservatives  had  been  returned  to 
power  at  an  earlier  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in  England  a 
second  time  last  year,  just  prior' to  the 
general  elections  which  were  held  on 
October  25.  For  several  evenings  prior 
to  the  elections  I  made  it  my  business  to 
go  out  and  listen  to  speakers  for  both  the 
Conservative  and  Labor  Parties.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  two  nights  before  the 
elections  I  traveled  with  Mr.  Clement 
Attlee  and  listened  to  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Labor  Party.  The  after¬ 
noon  before  the  elections  I  traveled  with 
Mr.  Churchill  to  listen  to  him.  It  was 
vex-y  interesting  to  see  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  every  talk  Mr.  Churchill  held 
up  his  light  arm  with  the  famous  V  for 
victory.  In  every  instance  he  never  for¬ 
got  to  close  his  remarks  with  “And  for 
dear  old  England.”  It  made  one  admire 
a  man  of  his  position,  who,  all  through 
the  years  had  contributed  so  much  to 
his  country  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  expressed  his  love  for  his  native 
land  in  such  a  splendid  manner.  I  would 
to  God  that  we  had  moi-e  Americans  who 
thought  as  much  of  the  United  States. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  128  clippings  of 
various  newspapers  of  Great  Britain, 
including  14  of  the  Daily  Worker,  the 
official  Communist  paper,  in  which  are 
recorded  the  views  of  the  various  candi¬ 
dates  for  office  during  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  campaign.  They  include  such  men 
as  the  following  members  of  the  Labor 
Party : 

Mr.  Emanuel  Shinwell,  Minister  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Air. 

Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  Foreign  Secre- 
tai-y. 

Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Sir  Hartley  Sharncross,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Naewvin  Bevin,  recognized  leader 
of  the  radical  block  in  the  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  Clement  Attlee,  Pi-ime  Minister. 

Mr.  Strachey,  Secretax-y  of  State  for 
War. 

Mr.  Robens,  Minister  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Webb,  Minister  of  Food. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Gordon-Walker,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Commonwealth  Relations. 

Mr.  Stokes,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Jawitt,  Lord  Chancellor. 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  Labor  Party 
you  will  find  among  these  clippings  re¬ 
ports  of  speeches  of  such  well-known 
people  of  the  Conservative  Party  as  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  Anthony  Eden,  Sir  John 
Anderson,  Lord  Woolton,  and  Sir  David 
Fyfe. 

Also,  you  will  find  reports  of  speeches 
by  leaders  of  the  Communist  and  Liberal 
Parties.  The  reason  I  bring  this  to 
your  attention  while  we  have  under  dis¬ 
cussion  the  mutual  secui’ity  bill  is  be¬ 
cause  not  a  single  speaker  of  any  party 
made  mention  of  or  gave  credit  to  the 
United  States  for  what  it  has  done  for 
Great  Britain  in  aid,  with  the  exception 
of  one  occasion.  Mr.  Anthony  Eden, 
speaking  at  Old  Milverton,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  on  October  21,  1951,  in  reply  to 
many  criticisms  that  had  been  leveled  at 
the  United  States,  said: 

The  critics  of  the  United  States  were 
ungenerous. 

Since  returning  from  England  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  in  my  numerous  lec¬ 
tures  that  in  my  opinion  the  Labor  Party 
had  no  desire  to  actually  win  the  election 
last  October.  It  appeared  that  they 
wanted  the  Conservative  Party  to  win 


by  a  small  margin  but  not  enough  to 
have  a  dependable  working  majority, 
with  the  hope  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  Conservative  Party  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  bring  Great  Britain  out  of  her  eco¬ 
nomic  dilemma.  The  reasoning  was 
that  at  the  next  general  election  the 
Labor  Party  would  be  returned  to  power 
with  a  very  large  working  majority 
which  it  did  not  have  in  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Frankly,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Labor  Party  engineered  the  economy  of 
Great  Britain  into  such  a  tangled  and 
helpless  condition  that  the  Conservative 
Party  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  its  prom¬ 
ises  made  in  the  campaign,  and  the 
Labor  Party  will  be  returned  to  power 
at  the  next  general  election  with  a  much 
larger  majority  than  it  previously  had 
in  Parliament. 

Lest  someone  might  say  that  I  had 
purposely  selected  certain  reports  of 
speeches  in  this  collection  of  only  those 
which  did  not  give  credit  to  the  United 
States  for  what  the  taxpayers  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
England.  I  wish  to  state  that  this  entire 
file  of  news  clippings  was  compiled  for 
me  in  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  was  done  that  I  might  know 
what  the  various  candidates  and  leaders 
of  the  political  parties  were  saying  in  the 
campaign,  and  particularly  as  to  their 
attitude  toward  giving  credit  to  the 
United  States  for  our  aid.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  listening  to  Clement  Attlee  two 
nights  before  the  general  election  he 
made  a  great  to  do  about  the  fact  that 
industrial  production  in  England  had 
increased  50  percent  since  the  war  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  emphasize  that  credit 
for  the  entire  50  percent  increase  was 
due  to  Labor  and  the  Labor  Party  alone. 
It  is  easy  for  anyone  to  appi-eciate  the 
fact  that  after  the  factories,  public 
works,  transportation,  and  everything 
else  had  taken  a  terrible  beating  during 
the  war,  and  production,  naturally,  was 
at  a  very  low  mark,  it  would  have  to  im- 
pi'ove — even  without  any  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Bi’itish,  and  particularly  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Labor  Party,  blame  us  for  all 
their  troubles  in  Iran.  It  came  to  me 
as  a  surprise  to  find  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  did  not  blame  the  Labor  Party  at 
all  for  the  troubles  in  Iran  but  only  the 
Amei'icans.  On  every  occasion  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  explanation,  to  wit:  If 
the  Americans  had  not  gone  into  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iraq  and  made  contracts 
with  the  Government  wherein  they  re¬ 
ceive  fair  profits  for  the  oil  taken  out 
of  those  countries,  the  British  could  have 
continued  to  take  oil  out  of  Iran  on  the 
basis  of  their  original  contracts.  These 
were  made  many  years  ago  and  gave 
the  Iranian  Government  very  little  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  oil  that  they  extracted 
from  that  country.  In  most  instances 
I  was  told  the  Iranian  Government  was 
only  receiving  a  10-percent  royalty  from 
the  British  companies,  while  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq  received 
approximately  50  percent  royalty  on  oil. 
The  Iranian  Government  asked  Great 
Britain  to  renegotiate  their  contracts, 
which  the  British  positively  refused  to 
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do.  They  insisted  that  the  Iranian  Gov¬ 
ernment  live  up  to  the  old  contract  that 
was  made  many  years  ago  which  was 
very  unfavorable  to  Iran  in  comparison 
with  the  American  contracts  in  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  After  the  British  refused 
to  talk  about  renegotiating  the  contracts 
with  Iran,  the  Iranian  Government 
served  notice  that  they  would  expropri¬ 
ate  the  British  oil  properties  and  na¬ 
tionalize  the  oil  industry  in  Iran.  Al¬ 
though  the  Labor  Government  of  Great 
Britain  registered  a  protest  against  this 
procedure,  it  was  an  ineffective  one,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  nationalizing  practically  all  of  the 
industries  in  Great  Britain.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Iranian  Government  had  pre¬ 
cedence  for  its  action  because  it  was  only 
12  or  13  years  ago  that  the  Mexican 
Government  expropriated  all  the  Amer¬ 
ican  oil  properties  in  that  country.  In 
return  it  gave  the  American  companies 
only  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the 
investment  they  had  made  in  building 
up  the  oil  industry  of  Mexico. 

Outside  of  Government  officials  in 
Great  Britain,  another  startling  dis¬ 
covery  was  that  I  found  no  one  who  had 
the  slightest  idea  that  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  95  percent  of  our  Marshall 
plan  aid  known  as  counterpart  funds 
had  been  applied  directly  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  of  Great  Britain.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conservative  Party  pointed  to 
this  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  the 
United  States  was  responsible  for  the 
British  industries  being  nationalized  as 
a  result  of  keeping  the  Labor  Party  in 
power  for  so  long. 

FRANCE 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  made 
in  many  European  countries,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  France,  was  that  we  should 
have  insisted  that  the  Government  col¬ 
lect  the  just  taxes  from  its  people  before 
we  gave  a  dollar  in  Marshall  aid.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  two  visits  to  France  last  year,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  talk  with  many  people 
in  various  types  of  business.  Invariably 
they  informed  me  that  in  their  opinion 
the  French  Government  was  not  collect¬ 
ing  within  50  percent  of  the  taxes  that 
should  have  gone  into  the  treasury.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  French  Government  only 
collects  25  percent  of  the  taxes  it  should. 
I  take  the  stand  that  we  should  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  correct  this  evil  before 
any  aid  whatsoever  was  given  to  them. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  betray  any  confidences 
regarding  tax  collection,  but  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  in  reality  almost  every  busi¬ 
nessman  was  carrying  the  tax  collector 
on  his  payroll  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  most  popular  game  in  France 
seems  to  be  one  government  falling  after 
another,  due  to  the  fact  that  every 
premier  wants  to  be  sure  he  doesn’t  of¬ 
fend  any  political  party  or  the  various 
splinters  of  political  parties.  No  one  to 
date  has  been  willing  or  had  the  courage 
to  tell  the  French  people  the  truth  about 
their  economic  and  financial  conditions 
and  institute  remedies  to  put  their  gov¬ 
ernment  on  a  sound  basis. 

I  was  informed  that  approximately  1,- 
000,000  people  have  been  added  to  the 


civil  payrolls  and  that  once  a  person  is  on 
the  payroll  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
dismiss  him.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  government-owned  French  railroads 
run  at  such  large  deficits  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not  agree  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  hard  earned  money 
of  the  American  taxpayer  is  going  down 
the  sewer,  listen  to  this.  The  French 
Government  actually  subsidizes  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  and  controlled  French 
trade  unions.  A  portion  of  this  is  our 
money  because  for  years  we  have  been 
pumping  money  into  France.  This, 
mind  you,  is  money  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  appropriated  to 
stop  and  contain  communism. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
waste  of  American  taxpayers’  money  in 
the  form  of  Marshall  aid  to  France  has 
been  in  rebuilding  the  French  railroads. 
In  numerous  instances  spurs  and  branch 
lines  of  the  French  railroad  system  were 
rebuilt,  including  stations  and  bridges 
where,  for  many  years,  there  has  been 
practically  no  traffic  and  no  revenue. 
They  were  only  rebuilt  because  of  the 
influence  of  local  politicians  when  the 
communities  should  not  only  be  served 
by,  but  have  been  and  are  being  served 
by  busses  and  trucks.  These  obsolete 
lines  should  have  been  scrapped  years 
ago,  the  same  as  we  permit  railroads  to 
discontinue  service  and  abandon  road 
beds  in  the  United  States  for  economy 
and  efficiency.  These  branch  lines  of 
the  French  railway  system  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  tremendous  deficits  in  operating 
expenses  each  year. 

The  French,  like  most  Europeans, 
think  we  are  crazy  to  keep  pouring  the 
American  taxpayers’  dollars  into  the 
economy  of  European  countries  and,  in 
my  opinion,  they  will  never  knuckle 
down  to  business  and  help  themselves  to 
the  extent  they  should  as  long  as  they 
know  they  are  going  to  get  hand-outs 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

BELGIUM 

In  all  fairness  I  must  report  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  ECA  mission  in  Belgium  has 
done  a  better  job  of  educating  the  people 
of  the  country  as  to  what  we  have  done 
for  them  under  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
its  effects,  than  in  any  other  country  I 
visited  last  summer.  Unlike  England, 
the  men  in  charge  of  our  Marshall  plan 
aid  in  Belgium  were  able  to  produce  their 
records,  radio  script,  and  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles,  to  prove  that  they  had  done  every- 
thing  within  their  power  to  let  the  people 
know  exactly  what  we  have  done  for 
them.  The  people  were  appreciative. 
They  were  not  too  proud  to  be  told  that 
we  had  come  to  their  economic  aid. 

The  Belgian  people  as  a  whole  seemed 
industrious  and  were  working  hard.  The 
results  showed  it.  In  my  opinion,  the 
economy  of  Belgium  is  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  any  country  in  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  Switzerland. 

It  was,  however,  rather  difficult  for  me 
to  determine  whether  the  agricultural 
program  as  followed  by  the  ECA  in  Bel¬ 
gium  or  the  one  followed  in  Italy  was 
correct.  Over  a  long  period  of  years  the 
large  farms  of  Belgium,  having  been 
handed  down  to  heirs,  have  been  divided 
so  many  times  that  the  average  size  of 
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many  farms  in  Belgium  today  is  around 
10  acres:  The  program  of  the  ECA  in 
Belgium  is  to  consolidate  these  farms 
into  large  ones,  whereby  it  would  be  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use  improved  mechanized 
methods  of  farming. 

For  fear  someone  might  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  people  who  are  on 
these  small  farms  must  eke  out  a  living 
from  them,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  most 
cases  the  people  who  work  them  have 
employment  in  industry  and  take  care 
of  the  farms  evenings,  week  ends,  and  in 
their  spare  time. 

However,  in  Italy  I  found  the  ECA’s 
agricultural  program  was  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  it  was  in  Belgium.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  there  are  many 
large  estates  that  for  years  have  not 
been  put  into  production.  Instead  of 
using  modern,  mechanized  methods  on 
these  large  estates  to  produce  food,  ECA 
was  splitting  them  up  into  small  farms, 
the  average  size  of  which  is  about  10 
acres.  This  will  make  it  impossible  to 
use  mechanized  equipment  on  them.  In 
other  words,  they  are  establishing  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  Italy  which  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  to  that  in  operation  in  Belgium. 

COMMUNISM 

In  every  country  I  visited  I  went  into 
the  question  of  whether  communism  is 
on  the  decrease  or  on  the  increase.  My 
reason  for  doing  this  was  because  the 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  which 
have  been  appropriated  for  aid  under 
the  Marshall  plan  were  obtained  from 
Congress  because  we  have  been  assured 
time  and  again  that  it  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stopping  and  containing  com¬ 
munism.  Unfortunately,  it  has  done 
neither.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  communism  is 
more  prevalent  today  than  at  any  time 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Nevertheless,  the 
record  does  show  that  communism  has 
been  on  the  decrease  in  Belgium.  I  was 
expressly  anxious  to  learn  why  it  had 
decreased  there  and  not  in  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
having  a  long  discussion  with  Mr.  Finet, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  Belgium, 
whom  I  found  to  be  a  very  well-informed 
man,  not  only  on  matters  of  labor  but 
also  on  economy  and  government. 

After  my  conference  with  Mr.  Finet 
I  had  a  long  visit  with  the  Minister  of 
Justice  on  the  very  same  subject.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice  in  Belgium  to  keep  a  check  on  all 
radical  elements  within  the  country — 
especially  Communists.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  Belgium 
on  the  subject  of  communism.  His  ex¬ 
planation  was  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Finet.  They  both  told  me  that  during 
the  war,  when  Russia  was  considered 
our  ally,  the  Communists  in  Belgium  did 
very  effective  work  in  what  was  known 
as  the  underground.  These  Communists 
were  not  Russians  or  natives  of  any  for¬ 
eign  country,  but  Belgian  nationals.  As 
such  they  were  either  given  or  obtained 
far  more  recognition  than  they  deserved. 
They  were  made  members  of  the  Belgian 
Cabinet  and  were  given  many  high  offices 
in  the  government.  Because  of  their  ag- 
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gressiveness,  propaganda,  and  organiza¬ 
tional  methods,  they  were  able  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  Belgian  people  regarding  their 
true  objectives  and  thereby  received  sup¬ 
port  at  the  polls,  which  enabled  them  to 
be  elected  to  various  public  offices.  But 
after  the  truth  of  Yalta,  Potsdam,  Teh 
ran,  and  the  Korean  war  became  known 
to  the  Belgian  people,  and  they  learned 
the  truth  about  communism,  they  have 
been  repudiating  the  Communists  at  the 
polls  more  and  more  each  election. 
Therefore,  the  Communists  have  been 
receiving  fewer  votes  each  election. 

ITALY 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  my  survey  of  the 
operations  of  ECA  in  Italy  I  was  rather 
curious  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Mildren  L.  Dayton,  the  man  in  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  ECA  operations  in  that 
country.  As  a  result,  when  I  returned 
to  Paris,  I  took  occasion  to  check  his 
application  for  employment.  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  learn,  at  least  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  he  had  no  qualifications 
whatsoever  for  such  a  responsible  posi¬ 
tion.  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  that 
he  did.  According  to  his  application  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  international 
division  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
civilian  relief  from  May  3, 1943,  until  the 
last  of  May  in  1947,  when  he  filed  his 
application  for  employment  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  Incidentally,  he 
was  recruited  for  this  position  by  the 
State  Department  because  on  his  appli¬ 
cation  he  stated  his  reason  for  changing 
employment  was  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department.  At  the  time  he  was 
employed  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
his  application  shows  that  he  received  a 
salary  of  $2,400  per  year.  At  the  time 
he  presented  his  application  for  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  State  Department  he  was 
receiving  $4,800  per  year,  plus  full  main¬ 
tenance.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  en¬ 
tire  Marshall  aid  program  has  been  such 
a  complete  failure  when  a  man  whose 
only  qualification  was  that  he  super¬ 
vised  and  distributed  packages  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  civilian  relief  was  put  in 
charge  of  such  an  important  phase  of 
the  program  as  Italy? 

I  was  told  in  Rome,  Italy,  that  Mr. 
Dayton’s  salary  for  ECA  was  $15,000  per 
year,  plus  a  limousine  with  a  private 
chauffeur,  plus  a  home  and  servants, 
plus  a  cost-of-living  allowance  and  an 
unlimited  expense  account. 

The  ECA  in  Rome  occupies  a  large 
office  building  almost  across  the  street 
from  the  Embassy.  As  I  left  the  build¬ 
ing  one  day  at  the  lunch  hour  I  noticed 
approximately  15  automobiles  with 
chauffeurs  around  the  building.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  employees  poured  from 
the  building  into  the  waiting  automobiles 
and  away  they  went.  A  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  2-hour  lunch  period  was  up  I 
was  again  in  the  vicinity  and  observed 
the  returning  automobiles.  The  em¬ 
ployees  entered  the  building  while  the 
cars  and  chauffeurs  waited.  I  mention 
this  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the 
ECA  building  is  in  the  best  location  in 
Rome  for  bus,  streetcar,  and  taxi  trans¬ 
portation;  secondly,  I  consider  it  an  un¬ 
justified  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 
Excellent  restaurant  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


I  do  not  believe  the  man  over  here  who 
carries  his  lunch  in  a  dinner  pail  is  go¬ 
ing  to  like  that.  He  figures  his  kids 
need  shoes  with  the  tax  money  Uncle 
Sam  collects  from  him  a  lot  more  than 
ECAers  need  a  chauffeur  and  a  leisurely 
ride  to  get  a  2 -hour  snack.  This  is 
only  one  instance.  I  can  just  imagine 
the  resentment  among  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  over  this  so- 
called  foreign-aid  program  if  there  were 
some  way  of  bringing  the  entire  story  to 
their  attention. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  de¬ 
tail  on  everything  in  Italy,  let  alone  some 
of  the  various  other  countries,  but  let  us 
just  for  a  moment  look  at  one  or  two 
situations  there.  I  am  sure  they  are 
quite  representative  of  how  our  give¬ 
away  program  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
has  been  administered  in  most  of  the 
countries  receiving  this  form  of  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  keep  in  mind 
that  our  fundamental  and  primary  ob¬ 
jective  in  this  program,  according  to 
statements  from  President  Truman, 
Dean  Acheson,  and  other  officials  of  our 
Government,  has  been  to  stop  and  con¬ 
tain  communism.  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  ECA  Information  Program  for 
Italy  was  one  Frank  H.  Gervasi.  Under 
his  misguidance,  insistence  and  direc¬ 
tion,  3  concerts  were  put  on  to 
stop  communism.  These  concerts  were 
held  in  Lucca,  Bari,  and  Rome.  So- 
called  artists  were  imported  from  all 
over  the  world  at  tremendous  salaries 
and  expense  accounts  and  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  65-piece  orchestra.  The 
comptroller  of  ECA  funds  in  Italy  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  total  cost  of  these 
concerts  was  18,500,000  lira.  When  I 
returned  to  Paris  I  checked  with  the 
general  comptroller  of  ECA  for  all  of 
Europe  to  see  what  his  figures  showed. 
He  informed  me  that  the  3  concerts 
cost  23,500,000  lira.  Mind  you,  this  is 
just  the  actual  expense  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  time  and  expense 
of  our  large  personnel  in  ECA  in  Italy 
and  many  other  items  that  were  not  di¬ 
rectly  charged  to  the  concerts.  I  shud¬ 
der  to  even  hazard  a  guess  what  the  over¬ 
all  cost  of  these  3  concerts  might 
have  been  because  of  the  shocking  ef¬ 
fect  it  might  have  on  our  systems.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  be  interesting  if  the 
full  truth  about  them  could  be  brought 
out  some  day. 

We  all  know  and  appreciate  that  the 
Italian  people  are  world  renowned  for 
their  love  of  music  and  for  their  musi¬ 
cal  talent.  When  Mrs.  Busbey  and  I 
were  in  Milan  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  tickets  to  a  concert  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  great  Victor  DeSabata 
and  complemented  by  a  chorus  of  more 
than  200  voices.  Mrs.  Busbey  was  at 
one  time  a  concert  violinist  and  we  both 
have  on  many  occasions  enjoyed  fine 
concerts  in  the  United  States,  but  I  am 
frank  to  say  in  all  sincerity  that  this 
particular  concert  was  by  far  the  best 
I  had  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  numerous  occasions 
I  have  asked  many  people  what  they 
thought  these  3  concerts  had  to  do 
with  stopping  communism.  I  have  yet 
to  have  anyone  give  me  a  satisfactory 


answer  to  that  question.  To  illustrate 
how  ineffective  our  programs  have  been 
in  combatting  communism,  let  me  give 
you  one  of  the  most  effective  means  the 
Communists  have  of  recruiting  favor¬ 
able  opinion  to  them,  particularly  in 
Italy. 

In  nearly  every  village  there  is  a  small 
park  with  a  bandstand.  The  Commu¬ 
nists  hire  a  very  few  pieces  of  music  and 
invite  all  the  people  of  the  village  down 
to  the  square  to  dance  and  have  an  en¬ 
joyable  evening.  During  the  evening 
they  serve  the  natives  free  beer  and 
sandwiches  and  everybody  goes  home 
happy  and  feeling  kindly  toward  the 
Communists,  because  they  know  the 
Communists  did  something  for  them. 
Whenever  the  Communists  do  anything 
for  the  people  of  any  of  these  villages, 
everyone  in  the  village  knows  that  the 
Communists  did  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  advocating  free  beer  and  sand¬ 
wiches.  I  am  merely  reciting  the  facts 
to  illustrate  the  point  that  for  peanuts, 
as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  the  Com¬ 
munists  put  over  an  effective  program 
where  our  billions  have  failed. 

The  people  of  Italy  would  be  much 
better  off  if  the  money  that  was  spent  on 
these  three  concerts  had  been  used  to 
build  a  playground  in  some  slum  area  so 
that  the  children  could  have  obtained 
benefit.  This  would  have  been  worth 
while  and  everyone  would  have  known 
that  America  did  it  for  the  people  of 
that  area. 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dayton,  I  was 
rather  interested  in  the  background  of 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Gervasi,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  information  program  for 
ECA  in  Italy.  When  I  returned  to  Paris 
I  looked  over  his  application  form  for 
Federal  employment.  After  viewing  the 
names  of  his  reference  it  was  quite  un¬ 
derstandable  to  me,  at  least  in  part,  why 
our  ECA  information  program  in  Italy 
was  a  complete  failure  as  far  as  com¬ 
bating  communism  is  concerned.  The 
references  given  by  Mr.  Gervasi  on  the 
application  form  in  the  Paris  office  were 
as  follows:  William  Shirer,  Leland 
Stowe,  Cornelia  Bryce  Pinchot,  Ralph 
Hetzel,  Nelson  Perry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  William  L.  Shirer,  Cor¬ 
nelia  Bryce  Pinchot,  Ralph  Hetzel,  and 
Leland  Stowe  have  been  affiliated  with 
several  organizations  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  Communist.  Mr. 
Gervasi’s  application  should  not  have 
been  considered  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  in  view  of  his  references,  partic¬ 
ularly  because  of  the  objectives  of  the 
ECA  organization  which  we  were  told 
were  to  combat  and  stop  communism 
through  economic  aid.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  our  European  aid  program  has 
failed  and  the  taxpayers’  money  in  most 
instances  wasted  and  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  correctly  named  “operation  rat- 
hole.” 

RAILROADS  IN  ITALY 

During  my  inspection  trip  in  Europe 
I  used  many  modes  of  transportation. 
I  drove  approximately  4,000  miles  by 
automobile,  in  some  cases  I  used  com¬ 
mercial  airplanes,  but  in  Italy  my  travel¬ 
ing  was  done  entirely  by  train.  I  will 
not  try  to  tell  of  my  experiences  by  train 
because  they  are  beyond  description. 
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Even  pictures  could  not  do  justice. 
Frankly,  it  seemed  like  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  Italy  was  trying  to  get  on  the 
particular  train  I  was  riding.  The  old 
expression  “packed  in  like  sardines 
would  not  begin  to  describe  the  number 
of  people  who  tried  to  travel  in  each 
railroad  car.  This  method  of  travel  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  observe  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  of 
Italy.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
beautiful,  modern,  up-to-date  railroad 
station  in  every  town.  A  great  deal  of 
our  Marshall  plan  money  has  gone  into 
building  these  new  stations.  While  I  do 
not  begrudge  the  Italian  people  these 
beautiful,  new,  modernistic  railroad  sta¬ 
tions.  I  could  not  help  but  compare  them 
to  our  modest  little  stations  in  small 
towns  throughout  America  and  won¬ 
dered  what  our  people  would  think  if 
they  could  see  what  their  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  had  built  for  the  people  of 
Italy. 

The  station  in  Rome  is  by  far  the  most 
modernistic  station  in  the  world.  It  is 
reasonable  to  say  that  it  is  three  times 
larger  than  the  traffic  warrants  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  many,  many 
years  in  the  future  before  they  will  ever 
have  the  capacity  to  utilize  such  a  large 
station.  As  long  as  they  had  the  ground 
for  the  station  they  could  have  built  a 
portion  of  it  now  and  the  rest  when  the 
traffic  demanded  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  the  business¬ 
men  and  industrial  firms  of  Italy,  as  in 
France,  keep  two  sets  of  books — in  most 
cases  three — and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
an  accurate  profit-and-loss  statement  or 
balance  sheet,  I  was  interested  to  de¬ 
termine  what  method  was  used  by  the 
Finance  Division  of  our  ECA  mission  in 
Italy  to  ascertain  what  company  should 
be  granted  a  loan  in  preference  to  an¬ 
other.  I  had  quite  a  long  conversation 
with  Miss  Anne  R.  Friedman,  Finance 
Analyst  of  the  Finance  Division,  as  well 
as  other  members  of  the  committee. 
When  we  finished  it  all  boiled  down  to 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  any  de¬ 
pendable  information  on  which  to  base 
their  grants  but  relied  on  a  committee 
in  the  Italian  Government  known  as 
IMI.  I  am  sure  if  one  could  delve  into 
the  situation  he  would  find  that  many 
industrial  concerns  of  Italy  are  receiving 
ECA  financial  grants  which,  in  reality, 
do  not  need  them.  It  is  certainly  no 
secret  that  tremendous  wealth  is  leaving 
Italy  and  France  to  be  invested  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  a  great  deal  of  it 
going  untaxed. 

AMBASSADORS 

A  very  embarrassing  thing  which  has 
been  brought  about  because  of  our  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  in  Europe  is  that  not  only 
ECA  but  other  missions  give  our  officials 
the  rank  of  Ambassador.  It  seems  every 
time  we  appoint  a  charman  of  some  mis¬ 
sion  to  Europe  he  is  sent  over  there  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador,  to  say  nothing 
of  our  regular  Ambassadors  who  repre¬ 
sent  our  Government  and  also  our  rov¬ 
ing  Ambassadors.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
embarrassing  to  people  who  call  the  Em¬ 
bassy  and  ask  to  speak  to  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  have  the  person  answering  the 
telephone  inquire.  “To  which  Ambassa¬ 


dor  do  you  wish  to  speak?”  For  the  sake 
of  eliminating  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  misunderstanding,  bickering  as  to 
protocol  at  social  functions,  and  so  forth, 
we  should  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
term  “ambassador”  in  connection  with 
everyone  in  our  missions  and  confine  it 
to  the  accredited  Ambassador  for  the 
State  Department.  I  contend  that  we 
should  have  one  Ambassador,  and  only 
one,  in  these  various  countries. 

DISMANTLING  IN  GERMANY 

While  I  propose  to  make  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  at  a  later  date  on  the  Morgenthau 
dismantling  program  in  Germany,  I  wish 
to  state  in  passing  that  the  reason  we 
are  spending  money  in  Germany,  under 
the  Marshall  plan,  is  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  let  the  British  and  Rus¬ 
sians  dismantle  the  factories  of  Germany 
and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  furnish 
the  money  to  rebuild  them.  It  would 
have  been  bad  enough  if  the  program 
had  been  confined  to  dismantling,  but 
I  saw  factories  where  the  British  just 
ruined  the  machinery  with  tremendous 
acetylene  torches  without  any  attempt 
to  dismantle  them.  If  any  program 
could  have  been  handled  worse  than  the 
situation  since  Roosevelt  recognized 
Marxist  Russia  in  1933,  it  is  the  disman¬ 
tling  and  occupation  program  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Because  we  fell  for  the  so-called  Mor¬ 
genthau  program,  which  in  reality  was 
the  brain  child  of  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  as¬ 
sistant,  Harry  D.  White,  who  has  been 
identified  by  Elizabeth  Bentley  as  con¬ 
nected  with  a  Communist  cell  within  a 
Government  agency,  all  of  which  has 
never  been  disproved,  plus  the  fact  that 
we  have  let  the  British  make  the  Admin¬ 
istration  agree  to  a  plan  not  to  let  Ger¬ 
many  produce,  the  American  taxpayers 
are  again  being  called  upon  to  put  up 
untold  millions  to  maintain  the  economy 
of  Western  Germany.  I  talked  to  many 
Germans  in  various  sections  of  Germany 
and  everyone  told  me  they  would  not 
need  Marshall  or  any  other  kind  of  aid 
if  the  United  States  would  let  them  pro¬ 
duce  many  items  needed  for  the  Western 
European  defense  program,  including 
steel.  Every  industrial  man  I  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Germany  assured  me  all  that 
was  needed  was  a  loan  to  be  amortized 
over  a  period  of  10  years. 

With  the  shortage  of  steel  it  seemed 
almost  like  treason  to  find  one  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  largest  steel  mills  permitted  to 
operate  at  only  5  percent  capacity,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  I 
was  in  Frankfurt  there  was  a  teletype 
conference  between  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Steel  Board  in  Germany  to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  getting 
100,000  tons  of  steel  from  Germany  to 
replace  the  steel  lost  in  the  Kansas  floods 
in  the  spring  of  1951.  How  stupid  can 
we  get?  No  one  but  the  bright  boys  in 
the  State  Department  would  think  up 
such  an  inane  question  under  conditions 
at  that  time. 

SPAIN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  just  a 
word  regarding  the  situation  in  Spain  be¬ 
fore  I  conclude.  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
the  most  misunderstood  and  mishandled 
problems  in  Europe.  I  must  say  the 
Communists  in  the  United  States  have 
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done  an  effective  job  in  distorting  the  ac¬ 
tual  facts.  In  my  conversations  with 
the  high-ranking  members  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government,  I  asked  them  what  their 
attitude  was  toward  coming  into  the 
NATO  program.  The  answer  I  received 
was  always  the  same,  “We  have  not  been 
invited  and  until  we  are  invited  there 
is  nothing  to  talk  about.”  It  was  a  true 
answer  to  my  question  and  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  the  reason  Spain 
has  not  been  invited  into  the  NATO  pro¬ 
gram  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  objections  from  England  and 
France  and  the  well-planted  propaganda 
by  the  Communists  and  their  fellow  trav¬ 
elers. 

I  cannot  speak  for  others,  but  the 
State  Department  will  never  do  a  very 
good  job  convincing  me  that  they  are 
sincere  in  their  attempts  to  contain  and 
stop  communism  until  they  make  use  of 
all  the  anti-Communist  forces  there  are 
in  the  world — which  includes  Western 
Germany,  Spain,  and  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalists. 

In  many  instances  when  I  talked  to 
our  representatives  abroad  about  bring¬ 
ing  Spain  into  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  program,  they  would  throw  up 
their  hands  in  horror  and  want  to  know 
if  I  thought  we  should  have  any  traffic 
with  a  vicious  dictator  like  Franco. 
While  I  do  not  approve  of  a  dictatorship 
under  any  circumstances  or  conditions, 
I  do  know  that  the  Spanish  people  are 
definitely  anti-Communist  and  they 
could  put  an  army  of  1,000,000  violently 
anti-Communist,  well-trained,  hard- 
fighting  men  into  the  field  in  a  period 
of  approximately  4  months. 

The  inconsistency  in  the  policy  of  the 
State  Department  is  that  we  have  been 
using  the  taxpayers’  money  for  years  to 
support  dictators,  particularly  in  Central 
and  South  America,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
Communist  dictator  in  Yugoslavia  by  the 
name  of  Tito.  This  is  understandable 
when  one  realizes  that  since  the  New 
Deal  has  come  into  power  the  United 
States  has  never  had  a  definite  foreign 
policy.  We  wait  until  Soviet  Russia  acts 
and  then  we  react.  We  wait  until  she 
moves  and  then  we  make  a  countermove. 
The  unfortunate  part  about  it  all  is  that 
the  countermoves  that  we  make  are 
feeble,  ineffective,  costly,  and  while  we 
are  bleeding  ourselves  white  economic¬ 
ally  and  forcing  America  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  Communists  go  forward  with 
their  program  of  communizing  millions 
and  millions  of  additional  people  each 
year  and  bringing  them  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  and  control  of  Marxist  Russia. 

If  all  the  anti-Communist  manpower 
that  is  available  were  utilized  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  have  a  single  division  of  American 
soldiers  in  Europe.  Oh  yes,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  every  time  a  congressional 
delegation  goes  out  to  General  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  headquarters  it  is  given  the  usual 
treatment  on  what  a  great  thing  the 
presence  of  the  American  soldiers  has 
been  to  boost  the  morale  of  the  European 
people.  But  that  is  not  as  I  found  it 
when  I  was  over  there  and  talked  with 
people  on  the  highways  and  byways.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  resent  very  much 
our  soldiers  being  over  there  and  are 
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fearful  that  we  intend  to  get  them  into 
another  war  and  cause  their  cities  and 
homes  to  be  bombed  and  the  lives  of 
many  of  their  people  lost. 

To  the  credit  of  Spain  it  must  be  said 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she 
has  always  been  one  of  the  poorest  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  endured  a  civil  war 
to  defeat  communism,  she  has  made  a 
remarkable  recovery  without  the  help  of 
Marshall  plan  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  saying, 
“put  the  oil  where  the  squeak  is,”  and  the 
squeak  in  this  instance  is  in  the  lap  of  the 
Democratic  administration  because  they 
and  they  alone  are  responsible  for  world 
conditions  as  they  are  today. 

The  Congress  could  vote  10  times  as 
much  money  as  the  administration  is 
asking  for  under  this  so-called  mutual 
security  program  and  it  would  not  stop 
communism.  Communism  is  an  ideology 
and  you  cannot  stop  an  ideology  with 
money  or  all  the  weapons  and  atom 
bombs  in  the  world.  The  only  way  we 
can  defeat  an  ideology  is  with  a  better 
one  and  the  proper  technique  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  sell  it  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  have  the  best  ideology  and 
system  of  government  in  the  world  but, 
unfortunately,  the  program  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  pursued  has  been  a 
dismal  failure  and  we  are  in  a  mess  be¬ 
cause  of  it. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  wasting  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States  we  are  play¬ 
ing  right  into  the  hands  of  Joe  Stalin. 
We  must  change  the  give-away  policy  of 
the  administration  or  face  the  future  a 
bankrupt  nation.  At  the  present  time 
the  initiative  is  held  by  Stalin  and  we 
will  never  be  able  to  obtain  it  until  we 
have  a  positive  program  administered  by 
men  who  not  only  know  communism,  but 
are  capable  of  effectively  fighting  it. 
Who  is  coming  to  our  rescue  after  we 
have  dissipated  our  resources?  We  have 
reached  a  point  where  there  is  not  a 
single  nation  we  can  depend  upon  in  a 
final  show-down.  Every  time  we  appro¬ 
priate  five  or  ten  billion  dollars  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  every  nation  is  angry  because 
it  did  not  receive  a  bigger  share  of  the 
pie. 

On  May  5  to  7  of  this  year  the  State 
Department  held  a  national  conference 
on  United  States  foreign  policy  where 
representatives  from  60  to  70  organi¬ 
zations  were  indoctrinated  with  the 
State  Department  policy  in  pushing  its 
present  foreign-aid  bill.  The  delegates 
were  instructed  to  go  back  into  their 
communities  and  organizations,  spread 
the  gospel  for  foreign  aid  and  whip  up 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  for  consideration.  No  one  can 
argue  the  fact  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  throw  these  billions  of  dollars  into 
various  countries  without  helping  their 
economy  to  some  extent,  but  when  they 
are  back  on  their  feet,  what  then? 

The  people  in  the  State  Department 
realize  that  the  various  European  coun¬ 
tries  will  reach  a  stage  of  overproduction 
soon.  They  will  then  propose  to  have 
Congress  vote  additional  billions  to  take 
the  production  off  their  hands  and  sus¬ 
tain  tremendous  losses  in  an  attempt  to 


effect  what  they  call  stabilization  of 
world  economy.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
State  Department  that  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  carried  on  indefinitely  and 
eventually  transferred  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  little  do  the  people 
realize  that  the  give-away  program  of 
the  New  Deal  has  cost  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  since  July  1, 1940,  a  total  of  $122,- 
747,400,306,  including  fiscal  1952  appro¬ 
priations.  If  the  Congress  should  au¬ 
thorize  the  full  amount  requested  in 
H.  R.  7005  for  fiscal  1953  in  the  amount 
of  $6,901,100,000,  it  will  bring  the  total 
up  to  nearly  $130,000,000,000.  This  fig¬ 
ure  will  be  startling  to  many  people  but 
it  will  be  more  startling  to  them  when 
they  realize  that  this  does  not  include 
moneys  appropriated  for  our  own  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

Looking  at  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  accompanied 
H.  R.  7005,  I  call  your  attention  to  line 
5  on  pages  30  and  31 — expenditure  data. 
You  will  find  that  as  of  February  29  of 
this  year,  according  to  this  report,  there 
was  an  unexpended  balance  for  military 
assistance  of  $9,471,537,373  and  an  un¬ 
expended  balance  for  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  of  $11,760,919,050,  or  a 
total  of  $21,232,456,423  of  foreign  aid  al¬ 
ready  appropriated  by  Congress  that  was 
not  even  obligated  as  of  February  29, 
1952,  let  alone  spent  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  sooner  or  later  this  en¬ 
tire  give-away  program  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  come  to  an  end.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  better  time  than  right  now  when  there 
is  an  unexpended  balance  in  excess  of 
$21,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  one  sure 
way  of  losing  friends,  whether  individ¬ 
uals  or  nations,  it  is  to  meddle  in  other 
people’s  business.  We  have  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  nearly  100  missions  of  one  kind 
or  another  telling  people  all  over  the 
world  what  they  should  and  should  not 
do.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
resent  our  interference  with  their  hab¬ 
its  and  customs  just  as  we  would  resent 
some  other  country  interfering  with  ours. 
We  should  stop  this  meddling  in  other 
people’s  business  and  trying  to  make 
them  over  into  the  image  of  the  New 
Deal  before  it  is  too  late.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  you  cannot  buy  friend¬ 
ship  with  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  foreign- 
aid  program  of  the  administration  has 
not  been  successful  in  containing  or 
stopping  communism  and  in  the  interest 
of  keeping  the  United  States  economi¬ 
cally  sound  and  militarily  strong,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  enough  Members  of  this 
House  will  stand  up  and  vote  their  hon¬ 
est  convictions  and  defeat  this  bilk 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Battle]. 

(Mr.  BATTLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  take  only  a  few  minutes,  and  will 
confine  my  remarks  largely  to  expres¬ 
sions  of  confidence  and  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  my  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  James 


P.  Richards,  who  is  fighting  to  get  the 
best  program  possible  out  of  this  debate. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  [Mr.  Richards]  has  always 
fought  hard  for  an  enlightened  foreign 
policy  in  the  best  interest  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  same  time  he  has  been  one 
of  those  who  has  kept  constantly  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  foreign- 
aid  expenditures  within  safe  bounds  in 
relation  to  the  economy  and  well-being 
of  our  country. 

All  of  us  know  that  being  chairman  of 
a  great  committee  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  is  no  easy  job.  Especially 
is  that  true  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  takes  a 
strong  man  to  stand  up  against  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure,  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards]  is  doing 
today,  and  hammer  out  a  sensible,  effec¬ 
tive,  long-range  program  in  the  interest 
of  preventing  world  war  III  and  helping 
our  boys  on  the  fighting  fronts  in  Korea 
when  more  tangible,  more  appealing 
but  less  valuable  benefits  are  being 
promised  on  every  side  if  the  House 
would  only  vote  to  cut  out  the  foreign- 
aid  program  altogether.  I  am  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Chairman  Richards  that  the 
value  of  our  efforts  must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  saving  the  lives  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  and  preserving  our  great  coun¬ 
try  so  that  we  can  continue  to  enjoy  the 
American  way  of  life.  He  has  drawn 
fire,  as  well  as  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  those  supporting  this  program, 
from  Congressmen  who  say  that  this 
legislation  provides  too  much  money, 
and  from  others  who  say  that  it  provides 
too  little  money,  which  to  me  lends 
credence  to  the  belief  that  possibly  this 
program,  as  it  is  being  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  today,  is 
not  too  far  off  base. 

From  my  daily  contacts  with  him  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Chairman  Richards,  realizes  em¬ 
phatically  that  the  United  States  of 
America  and  our  taxpayers  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  indefinitely  the  tremen¬ 
dous  burden  that  we  have  had  to 
shoulder  in  the  past  few  years.  But  he 
realizes  also  that  we  cannot  live  alone 
as  a  nation  and  be  successful;  and  he 
knows,  too,  that  we  cannot  solve  our 
problems  by  running  away  from  them. 
He  has  never  run  away  from  anything 
and  I  know  that  he  is  going  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  working  out  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  Members  of  this  House. 
His  dedicated  effort  deserves  our  back¬ 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  so  far 
as  the  last  request  for  foreign  aid  is 
concerned,  Chairman  Richards  personal¬ 
ly  introduced  a  new  bill  cutting  off  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  before  he  even  brought 
that  legislation  up  for  consideration  be¬ 
fore  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
then  the  committee  made  further  cuts  in 
it.  Under  his  leadership  something  was 
done  that  a  lot  of  people  who  challenge 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  said  was 
an  impossibility,  and  that  is  to  cut  off 
the  program  once  it  was  started.  The 
American  people  and  the  recipients  of 
our  economic  aid  had  been  promised  that 
the  ECA  program  would  end  last  year 
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and  he  lead  the  fight  to  end  that  pro¬ 
gram.  Direct  treats  of  invasion  from 
Russia  necessitated  the  development  of  a 
realistic  program  of  military  assistance 
to  our  allies  as  an  alternative  to  letting 
Europe  and  Asia  go  by  default  to  Russia 
which  surely  would  have  multiplied  our 
difficulties  and  our  expenses  a  hundred 
times.  In  such  a  situation  we  pu'oably 
would  already  be  fighting  world  war  III 
with  losses  beyond  our  imagination. 
The  establishment  of  an  independent 
administrator  of  this  program  who  in¬ 
cidentally  has  done  a  very  good  job, 
shows  the  statesmanlike  and  inde¬ 
pendent  character  of  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  this  policy. 

During  floor  consideration  of  the 
original  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act, 
H.  R.  5895,  on  August  18,  1949,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina,  Chairman 
Richards,  proposed  an  amendment  to 
cut  the  original  authorization  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  countries  in  half, 
from  $1,160,990,000  to  $580,495,000,  and 
to  limit  the  authorization  to  1  year  in¬ 
stead  of  2,  as  proposed  by  the  committee 
bill.  The  Richards  amendment  was 
adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  209  to 
151.  While  the  reduction  was  not  re¬ 
tained  in  the  latest  conference  agree¬ 
ment,  the  limitation  of  1-year  was  kept — 
with  forward  contract  authorization — 
so  that  the  Congress  insisted  on  the 
right  to  review  the  program  a  year  later 
rather  than  2  years  afterward. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  his 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards!  said: 

The  committee  amendment  proposes  a 
2-year  program  and  provides  the  funds  for 
It.  It  is  proposed  that  about  one-half  of 
it  be  spent  the  first  year,  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  I  propose  that  this  Congress  authorize 
no  more  than  one-half  of  it  now,  and  when 
they  come  back  here  next  year  and  report  to 
the  Congress  as  to  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  unification,  standardiza¬ 
tion,  and  cooperation  in  Europe,  we  will  con¬ 
sider  their  case  on  the  basis  of  achievement. 
Everyone  understands  that  those  three  ele¬ 
ments  are  essential  in  any  defense  plan 
against  communism  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

So  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina,  Chairman 
Richards,  is  realistic  about  this  thing. 
He  deplores  waste  and  inefficiency.  He 
wants  the  other  nations  to  do  their 
part  too.  I  sincerely  believe  he  is  fight¬ 
ing  the  most  effective  way  for  the  most 
precious  values  of  all — the  protection  of 
his  boys  and  perhaps  your  boys  in  the 
service  and  the  security  of  our  coun¬ 
try  so  we  can  continue  to  live,  to  wor¬ 
ship  and  act  like  proud,  worthy  Amer¬ 
icans. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  The  gentleman  I  know 
has  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
entire  foreign-aid  program  and  has  like¬ 
wise  been  interested  in  protecting  our 
own  domestic  industry  and  productivity. 
It  came  to  my  attention  when  I  was  in 
Europe  in  1949  that  from  behind  the 
iron  curtain  in  Poland  considerable  im¬ 
ports  of  Polish  ham  were  coming  to  this 
country.  My  area  represents  a  very 


important  production  area  for  the  meat 
of  this  country,  particularly  pork.  I 
came  back  home  and  have  since  had 
the  opportunity  to  check  into  it  and  I 
find  that  we  are  bringing  into  this  coun¬ 
try  considerable  quantities  of  Polish 
ham.  I  believe  in  1950  we  brought  in 
about  7,000,000  pounds  and  about  5,000,- 
000  in  1951.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman, 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  this 
problem  at  considerable  length,  can  ex¬ 
plain  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee 
why  we  who  are  trying  to  protect  the 
free  people  of  Western  Europe  are  per¬ 
mitting  these  extensive  imports  to  come 
in  here  in  direct  competition  with  our 
own  products  and  at  the  same  time  per¬ 
mit  the  dollars  to  escape  behind  the  iron 
curtain  where  they  most  certainly  will 
be  used  against  us. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  I  appreciate  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  the  gentleman  has  made 
and  also  the  very  pertinent  question  he 
has  asked.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
have  been  very  vitally  interested  in  the 
proposition  of  controlling  trade  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  especially  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  shipments  that  would  add  to 
the  war  machine  of  the  Communists. 
If  the  gentleman  will  study  the  latest  fig¬ 
ures  he  will  see  that  all  trade  to  and 
from  the  iron  curtain  has  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  past  few  years.  I  think 
and  hope  that  trade  coming  in  this  di¬ 
rection  at  the  present  time  is  proving  to 
be  beneficial  to  us  rather  than  to  the 
nations  over  there. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  know  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  own  country,  insofar  as 
dealing  with  our  allies  in  Western  Europe 
is  concerned,  to  discourage  further 
trade  with  the  satellites,  with  countries 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  and  with  the 
Soviet  Union  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  It  was  not  only  the  general  effect 
the  bringing  of  Polish  hams  here  would 
have  upon  our  industry  but  it  was  like¬ 
wise  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
we  could  explain  our  attitude  to  our 
allies  over  there  when  we  were  doing  the 
very  thing  that  we  suggested  they  not  do. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Actually,  we  are  in¬ 
sisting  that  our  allies  follow  our  em¬ 
bargo  and  screening  policy  with  Russia 
and  her  satellites  at  the  cost  of  losing 
our  economic,  military,  and  financial  aid 
because  they  were  trading  with  the 
enemy  to  the  detriment  of  our  mutual 
security  long  after  we  had  stopped  trade 
of  vital  materials. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  one  additional  min¬ 
ute.  If  he  will  yield  to  me,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  who  is  speak¬ 
ing  now  is  the  author  of  the  Battle  Act 
which  establishes  the  policies  just  out¬ 
lined.  He  has  made  an  extensive  study 
of  the  question  of  east-west  trade.  His 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  results  will  be  everything 
that  the  gentleman  desires  in  connection 
with  this  competition  that  is  coming  to 
us  from  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  farmers  of  Indiana,  who  have  seen  a 
cut  of  50  percent  in  the  price  of  their 
products,  do  not  take  very  kindly  to  see¬ 
ing  billions  of  pounds  of  Polish  ham  com- 
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ing  into  this  country  in  competition  with 
our  own. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  we  are  still  importing  dried  eggs 
from  Hong  Kong,  China,  which  come  out 
of  Communist  China.  They  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  send  me  a  Polish  ham  I  shall  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  take  the  gentle¬ 
man  out  here  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
and  he  can  get  an  armful  of  them  this 
afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(Mi’.  BATTLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick!. 

(Mr.  BURDICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Mutual  Security  Act  amendments  now 
before  us  authorize  an  expenditure, 
more  than  heretofore  authorized  of  over 
$6,000,000,000.  Those  of  us  who  oppose 
this  bill  will  have  very  little  time  to 
make  our  objections  known.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  is  enthusiastically 
for  the  bill  and  on  the  minority  side, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  evidences  a 
similar  attitude.  These  two  men  grant 
the  time  to  Members  who  desire  to  speak. 
I  desire  to  speak,  hence  I  go  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  side  and  ask  permission  of  the 
ranking  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  He  knows  I  am  against  the  bill 
and  hence  I  could  not  expect  much  time 
nor  did  I  get  it. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  to  soften  up  the 
opposition,  was  this: 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  is  in  dan¬ 
ger?  Are  we  in  danger  of  losing  the  land 
we  love  and  its  institutions  which  we 
cherish? 

I  did  not  answer  his  question  then, 
as  I  could  not  have  done  so  without  using 
his  time.  I  answer  now.  Yes,  sir;  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  institutions  which  we 
cherish,  but  not  from  the  source  you 
suggest — Russia.  We  are  more  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  those  who  advocate  the  build.- 
ing  of  a  world  government  through  the 
United  Nations,  than  we  are  from  the 
Russians.  This  NATO — the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization — is  a  branch 
or  offshoot  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  chairman  who  asked  that  question 
has  always  been  doing  his  utmost  to  sup¬ 
port  the  United  Nations.  Now  he  wants 
us  to  appropriate  more  than  six  billions 
to  support  this  illegitimate  child  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  gentleman  would 
be  a  little  more  hesitant  in  advocating 
the  United  Nations,  he  might  observe 
that  the  enemy  this  Nation  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  is  the  very  orr^niration  that 
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he,  in  his  great  wisdom,  recommends  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Does  he  not  know  that  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  approved  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  that  it  took  away  from  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war?  Does  he  not 
know  that  as  long  as  we  remain  in  that 
organization,  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  has  the  power  over 
war  that  the  Congress  had  under  the 
Constitution?  Does  he  not  know  that 
in  case  we  are  attacked,  we  can  use.  our 
own  judgment  in  the  manner  we  choose 
to  defend,  but  after  the  first  clash,  the 
future  conduct  on  our  part  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  ourselves,  but  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  U.  N.? 

Does  he  not  know  that  the  love  of 
country  and  reverence  for  our  institu¬ 
tions,  which  he  is  so  afraid  we  shall  lose, 
is  being  lost  this  very  day  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  U.  N.,  which  he 
supports? 

Does  he  not  know  that  the  UNESCO 
is  the  publicity  agent  for  the  U.  N.  and 
the  NATO  and  that  a  calculated  and 
premeditated  course  of  instruction  has 
been  planned  and  that  the  children  of 
this  country  are  to  be  the  first  to  be 
indoctrinated  in  this  new  education  to 
educate  the  people  to  become  citizens  in 
this  world  government? 

Does  he  not  know  that  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  is  now  busy  with  two  phases  of 
this  education :  First,  the  selection  of  the 
proper  textbooks  for  our  schools;  and 
second,  the  preparation  of  teachers  to 
go  out  and  teach  this  new  doctrine? 
Does  he  not  know  that  this  teaching  is 
going  on  today  in  our  public  schools? 
Does  he  not  know  that  these  teachers 
say  that  the  love  of  country  and  its  in¬ 
stitutions  is  a  handicap  for  this  new 
citizenship?  Does  he  not  know  that 
these  teachers  say  the  love  of  country 
taught  in  the  homes  of  children  must 
be  eradicated?  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  is  a  loyal  American  and  wants  to 
preserve  our  Government  and  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  the  irony  of  it  is  that  the 
very  institutions  which  he  wants  to  pro¬ 
tect  are  being  destroyed  by  the  very 
organization  he  supports. 

I  will  further  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  not  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  South  Carolina  relating  to 
FEPC — a  live  subject  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line — that  cannot  be  re¬ 
pealed  without  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  there 
is  any  law  in  the  South  on  this  subject 
that  conflicts  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  it  will  be  automatically 
repealed.  Two  courts  in  California  have 
already  decided  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter,  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  becomes  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  this  country.  If  these 
court  cases  are  followed,  all  that  would 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  repeal  of 
all  segregation  laws  in  the  South  would 
be  to  bring  an  action  in  court.  When 
the  gentleman  supports  this  organiza¬ 
tion  he  is  contributing  to  the  overthrow 
of  State  laws  on  matters  of  human  wel¬ 
fare.  In  the  approval  of  this  Charter 
every  Senator  from  the  South  who  was 
present  voted  for  the  Charter. 


This  is  a  dark  day  for  the  forces  who 
wish  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  our  institutions  of 
society.  In  this  report  filed  with  this 
bill  there  is  not  a  single  Republican  sig¬ 
nature  dissenting  from  the  majority, 
and  in  the  vote  which  follows  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  the  opinion  that  80  percent  of  the 
Democrats  will  support  it  and  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Republicans.  In  other  words 
this  Congress  wants  to  continue  our  for¬ 
eign  program  that  is  costing  us  $1,000,- 
000,000  every  month;  that-is  fast  plac¬ 
ing  a  tax  burden  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  which  they  cannot  bear; 
that  is  costing  us  the  lives  of  our  boys — 
with  no  end  of  it  in  sight.  Already  112,- 
000  American  boys  have  been  lost  in  this 
senseless  policy.  But  this  Congress 
wants  to  keep  it  up.  The  chairman  on 
the  Democratic  side,  the  chairman  on 
the  Republican  side  say  we  must  have 
this  foreign  policy. 

If  everyone  in  Congress  wants  this 
foreign  policy  continued,  why  have  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign  at  all.  Why  put  Tru¬ 
man  out?  Kefauver  is  for  the  same 
thing ;  Eisenhower  is  for  the  same  thing ; 
Stassen  is  for  the  same  thing ;  Dewey  is 
for  the  same  thing.  If  this  Congress  is 
so  hell-bent  on  keeping  up  this  foreign 
policy,  why  not  leave  Truman  where  he 
is?  He  can  ruin  the  country  just  as  fast 
as  anybody  else  who  can  follow  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Well,  some  say  Truman  has  had  a  lot 
of  crooks  in  his  administration.  That 
is  correct,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Presi¬ 
dent  knew  what  they  were  doing.  If  you 
leave  the  Republicans  in  power  for  24 
years,  it  is  barely  possible  that  a  few 
crooks  would  turn  up,  so  if  you  Republi¬ 
cans  in  this  House  want  to  keep  and  sup¬ 
port  the  Truman  foreign  policy,  why 
do  you  not  be  honest  about  it  and  sup¬ 
port  the  man  who  has  been  running  it? 

There  is  only  one  feature  of  this  ap¬ 
propriation  which  I  will  support,  and 
that  is  aid  to  refugees.  The  United 
States  has  been  an  asylum  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  discouraged  of  all  countries, 
and  we  have  kept  this  asylum  here  for 
150  years.  The  people  who  came  and 
found  freedom  where  it  did  not  exist  in 
their  homeland  have  become  Americans 
and  have  built  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
These  refugees  who  have  been  down¬ 
trodden,  helpless,  and  hopeless  should 
be  allowed  to  come  here  where  our  Con¬ 
stitution  gives  them  an  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  with  all  others  to  enjoy  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  freedom.  We  can  give  this  aid 
in  the  name  of  humanity.  We  should 
always  maintain  on  these  shores  this 
great  Nation  where  people  from  every 
nation  may  come  to  escape  the  tyranny 
under  which  they  have  struggled  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  We  shall  lose  this 
great  Nation  if  we  do  not  preserve  our 
Constitution  and  do  not  expend  ourselves 
into  a  condition  where  communism  will 
spring  right  up  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hand], 

(Mr.  HAND  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  •  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  yielding  of  time  by  the  gen¬ 


tleman  from  Ohio  to  one  who  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  committee.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  time  yielded  is  reason¬ 
ably  generous,  although  on  a  subject  of 
this  kind  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
even  attempt  to  cover  as  broad  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  as  broad  a  situation  as  the  one 
with  which  we  are  dealing  and  which  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  most  important 
legislation  which  will  come  before  the 
Congress  at  this  session.  All  of  our 
policies,  domestic  and  otherwise,  our 
taxes,  our  national  debt,  our  present 
crisis  in  Asia,  everything  stems,  in  my 
judgment,  from  the  foreign  policy  which 
we  have  unfortunately  adopted. 

There  is  only  time  to  discuss  one  or 
two  phases  of  this  matter.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  a  little  more  skeptical,  a 
little  more  careful  about  how  we  read 
our  headlines  and  how  we  listen  to  our 
radio  commentators  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  made  to  appear,  for  example, 
when  Mr.  Acheson  returned  from  the 
Conference  in  Lisbon — and  his  speech 
emphasized  over  and  over  again — that 
he  had  made  giant  strides  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  in  Lisbon.  Those 
were  the  words  we  heard  for  some  time 
after  he  returned:  “Giant  strides  made 
by  these  four  men  conferring  in  Lisbon.” 
I  think  we  ought  to  look  for  a  moment 
to  see  what  some  of  those  giant  strides 
were.  One  of  the  things  he  emphasized 
most  particularly  was  that  by  thfe  end  of 
1952 — and  after  all,  that  is  still  some 
months  from  now — that  we  wo.uld  have 
50  divisions  in  the  NATO  army  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  You  read  that  story  just  a  little 
bit  more  carefully,  as  I  think  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  other  speakers  and  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  and  you  will  find  those  50 
divisions  are  not  really  50  divisions;  they 
are  actually  about  25  combat  ready  divi¬ 
sions,  as  was  apparent  in  that  same 
statement  if  it  were  read  carefully 
enough,  and  was  also  made  clear  by  the 
testimony  of  Lieutenant  General  Gruen- 
ther  before  the  committee  in  the  other 
body  some  weeks  after  the  Acheson 
speech.  These  25  combat  ready  divi¬ 
sions — and  I  think  even  that  is  opti¬ 
mistic — is  not  very  much  of  a  giant 
stride  in  a  build-up  of  defense  against 
the  only  possible  aggressor,  which  is  the 
army  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  has  in 
being,  I  understand,  not  less  than  175 
divisions,  so  that  the  giant  strides  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  worth  quite  so 
much  emphasis  as  was  then  given  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  also  men¬ 
tioned — and  this  is  something  which  is 
lost  sight  of,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
somewhat  disputed  of  late,  too — that 
when  Mr.  Acheson  returned  he  said  that 
they  had  made  another  stride;  they  had 
agreed  upon  the  amount  of  money  nec¬ 
essary  to  finance  this  px-ogram  over  the 
next  short  period — I  think  some  2  or  3 
years;  I  think  it  was  3  years,  and  that 
amount  was  decided  to  be  $300,000,000,- 
000.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  had 
enough  experience  to  realize  that  if  there 
is  any  necessity  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$300,000,000,000,  that  means  that  the 
money  will  be  raised  by  the  United 
States.  I  emphasize  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman,  whom  I  listened  to  very 
attentively,  that  when  these  four  men 
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got  through  deciding,  they  had,  of  nec¬ 
essity,  to  go  back  to  their  parliaments. 
Nothing  was  decided;  they  just  had 
agreed  among  themselves  to  go  back  to 
their  parliaments  and  say,  “This  is  what 
we  talked  about  at  Lisbon,  and  now  what 
can  we  do  to  implement  it?  ’  And  when 
Mr.  Schuman  went  back  to  the  French 
Parliament  he  said,  in  effect,  “Now  look, 
boys.  We  talked  about  $300,000,000,000 
for  the  further  defense  of  the  NATO 
army.  You  have  to  pay  your  share. 
Your  share  is  not  too  much  of  this  right 
away,  but  you  will  have  to  raise  some 
millions;”  I  think  it  was  $157,000,000, 
and  as  soon  as  he  mentioned  the  word 
“money”  the  French  Cabinet  fell. 

The  point  I  am  seeking  to  make  is  this. 
I  have  tried  since  I  have  been  in  Con¬ 
gress  time  and  time  again  to  advocate 
and  support  a  program  to  build  up  a 
common  and  truly  mutual  arrangement, 
but  this  thing  is  not  mutual  and  it  has 
not  been.  We  have  been  looking  to  our 
allies  to  assist  us  and  act  with  us  in 
good  faith.  But,  they  just  have  not  been 
doing  it. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
this,  which  is  rather  significant.  The 
President  said  in  one  of  his  recent 
speeches  that  the  French  are  making 
contributions  to  this  cause,  and  while 
they  are  not  helping  us  much  in  Korea— 
we  are  paying  95  percent  of  the  cost  in 
Korea  as  every  Member  of  this  House 
knows,  both  with  respect  to  casualties 
and  money — while  the  French  are  not 
helping  us  in  Korea,  they  are  joining 
with  us  in  the  common  fight  against 
communism,  and  they  are  doing  their 
work  in  Indochina. 

Let  me  suggest  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  that  in  Indochina,  although 
the  opponents  of  the  French  there  are  in 
all  likelihood  led  by  Communists,  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  a  war  against  commu¬ 
nism  in  Indochina.  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  is  a  fight  by  the  French 
to  maintain,  to  keep  hold  of,  their  colo¬ 
nial  empire  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  HAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
France  is  exerting  herself  in  this  general 
effort  around  the  world  to  resist  com¬ 
munistic  aggression.  We  often,  in  our 
observations  over  some  failure  of  France 
to  conform  to  our  foreign  policy,  over¬ 
look  the  monumental  sacrifice  that  this 
little  country  is  making.  Her  popula¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  ours  and  it  is  true 
that  her  casualties  are  in  excess  of  ours. 

Mr.  HAND.  I  get  the  gentleman’s 
point.  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  fair 
observation  to  make.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  cream  and  the 
flower  of  the  French  army — and  they 
are  suffering  casualties — are  in  Indo¬ 
china,  and  they  are  spending  there  ap¬ 
proximately  the  amount  of  money  the 
United  States  is  giving  them  under  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  funds  for  this  collective  effort 
of  ours. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle¬ 
man  agrees  that  the  expenditures  of 
France  in  Indochina  is  an  operation  that 
is  as  vital  to  her  defense  as  the  United 
Nations  operation  in  Korea  have  been 


in  excess  of  Marshall  plan  aid,  which 
France  has  received? 

Mr.  HAND.  I  think  it  is  roughly  the 
same.  It  may  be  somewhat  in  excess. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  find  that  it  has  been  in 
excess. 

Mr.  HAND.  While  I  have  a  great  ad¬ 
miration,  as  I  think  we  all  have,  for  the 
past  history  and  traditions  of  the 
French  people,  in  this  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  French  parliament,  is  now  ap¬ 
proximately  30  percent  Communist  it¬ 
self,  so  that  perhaps  our  dependence 
upon  them  is  not  altogether  reliable. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  that  indicates  that 
the  severity  of  the  struggle  in  France  is 
accentuated  by  that?  Here  is  a  converg¬ 
ing  by  the  Communists  on  France  that 
puts  a  greater  burden  on  those  who  are 
resisting  and  who  still,  we  can  be  thank¬ 
ful,  constitute  the  majority.  In  other 
words,  the  democratic  ideal  is  still  pre¬ 
vailing  in  France. 

Mr.  HAND.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  French  people  are  bearing  a  bur¬ 
den,  but  there  is  this  question:  There 
have  been  lots  of  remarks  made  lately 
that  we  have  to  help  France  because  then- 
economy  is  still  violently  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  war.  I  call  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  attention  a  recent  article,  writ¬ 
ten,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Karl  Hartman,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  an  expert  on  this  situation,  who 
tells  us  that  the  French  production  of 
steel  and  coal  and  the  other  munitions 
of  war  is  very  much  higher  now,  very 
much  higher  than  it  has  ever  been,  in¬ 
cluding  the  period  before  the  war,  and 
that  out  of  the  population  of  France  to¬ 
day,  which  is  some  forty-three  or  forty- 
four  million,  there  are  only  33,000  per¬ 
sons  in  that  country  unemployed ;  so  that 
their  economy  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  quite 
stable  and  quite  prosperous.  I  think 
they  could  do  pretty  much  their  full 
share. 

/  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  business  of 
supplying  all  arms  for  Europe  is  rather 
an  anomalous  situation,  because  for 
years  and  decades  and  centuries  Europe 
has  been  quite  able  to  supply  its  own 
armies  to  carry  on  a  continuous  series 
of  wars.  It  seems  to  me  a  rather  new 
thing  that  now  they  are  unable  to  make 
arms  and  unable  to  use  them  except 
those  with  which  we  supply  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  point  out  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  bill  which  will  help  the 
political  situation  to  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  referred. 

Mr.  HAND.  I  am  sure  I  know  of 
none,  I  mean  I  do  not  suppose  that  we 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  and 
probably  would  not  even  desire  to  inter¬ 
fere,  as  we  say,  with  their  internal  af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAND.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  GROSS.  And  the  fact  remains 
that  the  French  Government  at  the  end 
of  the  last  war  could  have  given  at  least 
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some  independence  to  the  Indochinese, 
and  perhaps  avoided  what  was  going  on. 
They  invited  it. 

Mr.  HAND.  I  think  that  we  are  car¬ 
rying  water  on  both  shoulders.  On  the 
one  hand  we  say  that  we  are  against  the 
colonial  system,  and  that  we  believe  in 
the  self-determination  of  peoples.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  support  the  French 
in  their  fight  for  their  colonial  empire 
in  Indochina,  and  we  support  the  Brit¬ 
ish  in  their  fight  for  their  colonial  em¬ 
pire  in  Malaya. 

If  we  examine  the  President’s  state¬ 
ment  urging  this  bill  with  realistic  eyes, 
and  with  minds  actually  seeking  the 
truth,  we  find  that  in  effect  it  is  a  series 
of  completely  unproved  assertions  and 
is  a  piece  of  special  pleading  for  the  large 
appropriation  which  he  wants.  Now  I 
hasten  to  say  that  I  think  that  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  is  sincere  about  the  program. 
There  is  not  much  else  he  can  do.  He 
has  been  advocating  this  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  Europe  for  the  last  6  years,  and 
he  cannot  very  well  say  now  that  he 
thinks  the  whole  thing  has  been  a  mis¬ 
take  and  we  had  better  stop  it.  He  has 
got  no  place  to  go  except  go  on. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  speech,  which  you  probably  heard 
on  the  radio,  or  saw  on  television,  he 
said  this : 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  just  what 
its  name  says.  It  is  the  way  to  get  security, 
security  against  aggression  and  war,  through 
mutual  effort,  through  the  effort  of  many 
nations  helping  one  another.  This  program 
is  already  in  effect  and  is  working  suc¬ 
cessfully.  »- 

How  I  wish  that  that  were  so.  While 
for  many  years  I  have  had  the  gravest 
doubts  about  our  ability  to  make  a  prac¬ 
tical  working  success  out  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  foreign  policy,  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  said  that  I  believe  in  and  favor  the 
United  States  participating  on  an  equi¬ 
table  and  fair  basis  with  other  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  working  toward  the 
goal  of  mutual  security  and  world  peace. 
If  such  a  program  were  really  working 
effectively,  you  and  I  would  have  great 
cause  to  rejoice.  But  the  simple  truth 
is  that  it  is  not. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  President’s 
statement  that  “we  are  obtaining  se¬ 
curity  through  the  effort  of  many  na¬ 
tions  helping  one  another.”  Let  us  see 
what  nations  are  really  helping  to 
achieve  security  for  themselves  and  for 
the  United  States.  In  the  beginning,  we 
can  pretty  much  dismiss  Greece  and 
Turkey  from  any  European  defense  effort 
in  Western  Europe,  because  they  are  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  can  be  useful  at  all  unless  we 
are  insane  enough  to  contemplate  some 
land  action  in  Asia.  The  individual  sol¬ 
diers  of  both  armies  are  courageous 
fighting  men,  but  both  are  located  badly 
for  any  effort  in  Western  Europe;  both 
are  financed  to  a  very  large  degree  by 
American  money,  and  it  is  a  very  grave 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  assets  or 
liabilities.  We  can  certainly  dismiss 
Luxemburg,  which  is  not  as  large  as  my 
congressional  district ;  and  we  can  pretty 
well  dismiss  Norway  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  because,  although  they  have  some 
of  the  best  people  in  the  world,  they 
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have  not  either  the  population  or  the 
resources  to  put  up  a  fight,  and  were 
beaten  to  their  knees  in  a  matter  of  days 
during  World  War  II  by  strong  air 
attacks. 

I  have  not  forgiven  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  not,  the  monstrous  conduct  of  the 
Germans  in  World  War  I  and  II,  and  I 
fear  the  complete  revival  of  the  economic 
and  military  power  of  Germany  will  cre¬ 
ate  as  dangerous  or  perhaps  more  dan¬ 
gerous  a  menace  than  Russia  now  poses. 
Notwithstanding  this,  historically,  the 
German  Army  has  been  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  fighting  force  in  Europe  in  modern 
times,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  defense  of  Europe  can  be  successful 
without  a  full  and  enthusiastic  German 
participation.  There  is  not  a  German 
soldier  today  in  any  European  army.  I 
do  not  see  any  signs  whatever  of  the 
willingness  of  the  German  people  to  once 
again  militarize  themselves,  and  to  once 
again  subject  themselves  to  the  hazard 
of  a  major  war  being  fought  across  their 
territory.  And  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say 
that  for  a  year,  or  2  or  3  years,  you  will 
not  see  an  effective  German  army  in  the 
field  with  the  unified  European  army. 
If  there  is  a  menace,  it  is  now,  and  not 
3  or  4  years  from  now,  and  within  that 
time  you  will  not  see  German  participa¬ 
tion.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  limited 
cooperation  by  France.  Now  the  great 
bulk  of  the  best  of  the  French  army  is, 
and  has  for  some  time,  been  engaged  in 
fighting  a  colonial  war  in  Indochina,  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  wholly  un¬ 
able  fully  to  participate  in  the  so-called 
joint  defense  of  Europe,  as  they  have 
been  completely  unable  to  assist  us  in 
our  major  war  in  Korea.  Not  only  is 
that  true,  but  as  I  just  said,  the  amount 
of  aid  under  Marshall  plan  funds  and 
for  military  aid  and  other  purposes  that 
we  have  been  giving  France  so  gener¬ 
ously  over  a  period  of  years  has  been  all 
spent — all  spent  mind  you  on  their  co¬ 
lonial  war  in  Indochina.  The  President 
admits  this  in  his  speech  and  he  says 
that  after  all  that  is  their  contribution 
because  they,  too,  are  fighting  com¬ 
munism.  But  I  am  again  suggesting  to 
you  that  although  their  enemy  may  be 
led  by  Communists,  they  are  really 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  their 
colonial  empire.  , 

France  has  been  taxing  our  materials 
and  our  efforts  to  build  bases  in  France 
and  for  France,  and  when  they  were 
asked  to  raise  their  taxes  by  some  15 
percent  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
France  and  of  Europe,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  fell  because  their  parliament  re¬ 
fused  to  raise  taxes  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  truth  is  that  Europe  for  the  most 
part,  and  France  in  particular,  and  Bel¬ 
gium  notably,  are  far  better  off  than  they 
were  before  the  war.  If  they  insist  on 
fighting  a  long-drawn-out,  completely 
fruitless  war  in  Asia,  that  is  their  fault 
and  not  ours. 

The  most  important  point  that  the 
President  made  and  the  only  one  in  my 
judgment  which  is  worth  much  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  fact  that  he  said  that  if 
we  do  not  have  friends  somewhere,  there 
are  vital  materials  which  we  need  that 
we  cannot  get.  Well,  that  is  not  too  true. 


because  you  can  always  buy  what  you 
need.  Indeed  France  and  Germany  were 
buying  from  each  other  right  during 
World  War  I.  But  he  does  make  a 
terrific  blunder  when  he  talks  about  our 
needing  steel  from  somewhere  else,  when 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  the  great  steel 
producer  in  the  world,  and  when  he  talks 
about  possible  shortage  of  copper  and 
aluminum,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  get  those  materials  from  Europe, 
we  get  them  from  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Few  materials  that  we  need  are 
not  obtainable  in  enormous  quantities 
either  in  our  own  country,  or  in  the  other 
countries  of  North  and  South  America. 
If  you  think  we  rely  on  Britain  or  Ma¬ 
laya,  or  any  other  place  for  rubber,  I 
call  to  your  attention  our  magnificent 
efforts  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II,  and  it  is  a  great  shame  that  that 
production  was  ever  allowed  to  die  out, 
because  we  can  produce  more  synthetic 
rubber  than  we  need  without  relying  on 
Asian  production  of  natural  rubber  to 
any  substantial  degree. 

The  President  quite  naturally  backs 
up  his  Secretary  of  State  and  repeats 
Mr.  Acheson’s  speech  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  at  Lisbon  to  establish  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  army  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  advances  toward  European 
unity  that  was  ever  made.  The  truth 
is  that  there  was  no  international  agree¬ 
ment  made  there  at  all.  There  was  an 
agreement  between  four  men  which  has 
to  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  and  in  some 
cases  the  opposition  of  the  parliament 
of  14  different  nations.  When  they 
agree,  then  it  is  time  to  talk  about 
great  strides  and  great  progress  toward 
European  unity.  Mr.  Truman  makes  a 
great  point  of  what  we  have  been  doing 
in  and  for  Indochina,  and  that  we  have 
been  introducing  irrigation  and  provid¬ 
ing  the  pumps  to  pump  water  for  irri¬ 
gation  and  so  increasing  their  supply. 
Increasing  the  food  supply  for  whom? 
For  Indochinese  natives,  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  our  ally,  France,  and  unfortunately 
giving  them  a  hard  time,  too.  Along 
the  same  line  he  talks  about  the  essen¬ 
tial  steps  of  boosting  food  output  in 
India,  and  generally  helping  India. 
Well,  the  Congress  last  year  passed  an 
appropriation  of  $190,000,000  to  supply 
wheat  for  India,  and  I  have  not  seen 
the  slightest  change  of  the  attitude  of 
the  India  nation  toward  us  or  toward 
the  United  Nations  since  that  gift  was 
made. 

I  still  want  to  emphasize  that  a  little 
bit  more  effort,  and  a  little  bit  more 
money,  and  a  little  bit  more  attention 
to  the  home  front  will  greater  strengthen 
our  economy  and  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves,  than  scattering  this  money  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

The  President  said  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  and  I  quote: 

This  is  not  a  program  to  carry  the  world 
on  our  shoulders.  It  is  a  program  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  world  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet. 

If  I  could  believe  this,  I  think  I  might 
be  for  it.  It  is  flatly  untrue.  It  may 
not  be  designed  for  that  purpose,  but 


in  effect  it  has  been  a  program  for  us 
to  carry  the  world  on  our  shoulders,  and 
I  see  no  signs  whatever  of  their  stand¬ 
ing  on  their  own  feet. 

He  says  again: 

The  essence  of  this  whole  effort  is  that 
it  is  a  joint  effort.  We  do  our  part  and 
others  do  theirs. 

The  criticism  that  I  make  is  not  the 
theory  of  this  plan,  but  that  in  fact  we 
do  it  all,  and  others  do  not  do  their 
share.  Once  more  I  am  obliged  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  one 
place  in  the  world  where  war  has  actu¬ 
ally  broken  out,  which,  of  course,  is 
Korea,  that  95  percent  of  the  money,  of 
the  armaments,  and  of  the  blood  and 
casualties  of  that  war  have  been  fur¬ 
nished,  not  by  the  United  Nations,  and 
not  by  France,  or  England,  or  Germany, 
or  Luxemburg,  but  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Churchill,  with  all  the  good  will 
in  the  world,  said  to  us  when  he  was 
before  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
if  a  truce  did  not  result  in  Korea  that 
the  action  of  the  British  Government 
would  be  resolute  and  immediate.  He 
has  been  apologizing  for  that  ever  since 
he  got  back  to  England,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  the  British  people  have 
any  intention  of  participating  in  our 
effort  in  Korea,  or  to  take  any  chances 
of  further  offending  China  by  an  effec¬ 
tive  alliance  with  us. 

Any  time  that  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  can  rely  on  a  really  effective  and 
mutual  effort  in  which  other  nations 
do  their  full  share  and  we  do  ours,  I 
would  be  willing  to  look  at  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  without  prejudice.  But  so  long 
as  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  pick 
up  the  whole  check,  as  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  5  years,  I  must  tell 
you  frankly  that  I  am  “agin”  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  not  going  to  add  in  my  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  generalities  that  have  been 
presented  in  this  debate,  around  the  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  of  this  particular  bill.  I 
am  more  interested  in  the  direct  prob¬ 
lem  of  avoiding  waste  and  misappropria¬ 
tion  in  any  bill,  and  to  be  sure  that  in 
any  bill  which  we  pass  in  this  Congress, 
we  are  going  to  get  our  dollar’s  worth. 
I  appreciate  that  the  bill  before  us  is 
not  an  actual  appropriation  bill,  but  that 
it  is  an  authorization.  My  experience, 
however,  shows  me  that  if  you  go  ahead 
and  authorize,  then  the  argument  that 
there  is  authorized  is  used  when  the 
actual  appropriation  comes  up.  That  is 
the  reason  I  want  to  discuss  this  matter 
of  waste  and  misappropriation.  Loose 
dollars  will  always  beget  waste  and  cor- 
cuption.  Frequently,  when  we  get  into 
a  broad  subject  as  in  this  bill,  there  is 
a  lot  of  generalities  and  a  lot  of  con¬ 
flicting  philosophies,  and  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  actually  there  may  be 
some  of  us  who  are  really  concerned 
about  one  thing,  and  that  is  if  we  are 
going  to  do  something,  let  us  be  sure 
that  the  dollars  we  say  we  are  going 
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to  spend  are  going  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  Let  us  tie  those  dollars  down 
so  that  there  will  not  be  any  loose  dol¬ 
lars.  This  bill,  as  I  have  gone  through 
it,  is  full  of  loose  dollars,  just  as  I  have 
noticed  that  every  bill  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  brought  in  is  full  of  loose 
dollars.  I  mean  by  loose  dollars,  dol¬ 
lars  that  are  just  not  justified.  Possibly, 
they  could  be  justified,  but  at  least  they 
have  not  been  justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  hearings  and  on  the  basis  of  facts 
and  figures.  That  was  the  reason,  in¬ 
cidentally,  that  I  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  this  afternoon,  and 
asked  him  whether  or  not  the  committee 
had  studied  the  program  in  detail,  which 
was  set  up  in  Lisbon  because  after  all, 
this  bill  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  that  program  to  go 
ahead.  I  was  interested  to  know 
whether  the  committee  went  into  the 
details,  the  end  items  that  are  supposed 
to  be  procured,  and  the  scheduling 
of  their  production.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  hearings  other  than  generalities. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  its  all  the 
committee  has  had  to  go  on.  Herein 
lies  your  danger  of  waste  and  misappro¬ 
priation.  Last  year  I  debated  against 
the  foreign  aid  bill  for  the  same  reason, 
exactly.  I  said  though  the  money  had 
been  asked  for  in  certain  amounts,  $8,- 
000,000,000,  I  believe,  there  were  certain 
funds  still  available  and  unspent.  I  am 
going  to  talk  a  little  too  about  these  un¬ 
obligated  items.  With  reference  to  the 
unspent  funds,  I  said  you  could  still  go 
on  without  appropriating  a  single  cent 
last  year  for  Mutual  Security  and  it 
would  not  affect  the  program  at  all.  I 
submit  the  situation  as  we  find  it  here  on 
the  floor  today  eminently  justifies  my 
statement  because  only  $1,000,000,000  of 
the  appropriated  sum  was  actually  spent 
and  here  we  are  today  ready  to  help  do 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  program 
moving. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  gentleman’s  comment  and 
his  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  word  “obligation.”  I  assume  he 
is  going  to  come  to  that  part  of  his  re¬ 
marks  which  should  be  studied  by  those 
who  feel  that  obligations  are  something 
sacred  and  untouchable. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  certainly 
intend  to  direct  my  attention  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  on  page  32  in  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  it  states : 

Under  United  States  fiscal  procedure  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  procurement  contracts  unless  the  funds 
have  already  been  appropriated  from  which 
payment  is  to  be  made  against  such  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  same  statement  was  made  in  de¬ 
bate  last  year  and  I  challenged  it  on  the 
floor.  To  check  my  own  judgment  I 
called  up  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  to  find  if  that  was  true.  It  is  not 
true.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  is  under  the  same  mis¬ 
apprehension  as  the  committee  report. 


Actually,  you  can  authorize,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  building  of  a  battleship,  and 
then  you  can  appropriate  what  is  to  be 
spent  for  that  particular  year  of  con¬ 
struction  of  that  battleship.  Then,  the 
next  year  you  appropriate  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  then.  You  can  do  the  same  thing 
with  this  whole  program.  I  submit  it 
would  be  well  if  we  would  refer  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
even  if  the  General  Accounting  Office 
did  not  limit  us,  limits  us  in  that  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  Constitution  says,  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  8,  the  Congress  shall  have 
power  “to  raise  and  support  armies,  but 
no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  2  years.” 
So  you  are  limited  there. 

Now  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  this  obligation  of  funds  and 
long  lead  time  items.  I  want  to  go  a 
little  further  into  this  obligation  of 
funds.  It  is  a  very  complex  problem,  be¬ 
cause  if  you  base  your  question  not  on 
whether  you  are  going  to  use  the  funds, 
but  whether  you  are  going  to  enter  into 
a  contract,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  whether  it  is  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  or  the  State  Department,  to 
get  around  the  restrictions  on  appropri¬ 
ations.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  enter 
into  a  contract,  which  contract  can 
actually  have  a  late  delivery  date  or  a 
termination  clause,  and  you  can  say  the 
funds  are  obligated.  The  contract  itself 
may  be  infirm  and  stupid.  Later  you 
may  get  out  of  the  contract  and  then  you 
can  use  the  funds  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  is  exactly  the  wide  open  door 
to  waste,  corruption,  or  thwarting  con¬ 
gressional  will  and  intent.  You  must 
take  a  detailed  look  at  the  obligation 
contracts. 

Let  me  refer  exactly  to  what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about.  I  called  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  little  earher  today.  On  page  45, 
of  the  committee  report,  where  we  are 
talking  about  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  appropriated  last  year  for  Latin- 
America,  the  sum  was  $38,000,000.  This 
year  the  committee  very  wisely  asked 
the  State  Department  why  that  money 
was  still  unobligated — it  was  not  even 
obligated,  mind  you,  not  spent  and  not 
obligated  as  of  January  31,  1952.  Mr. 
Edward  G.  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  said: 

Before  we  can  absolutely  negotiate  with 
the  countries  concerned  we  had  to  wait  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  draw  up  the 
plans  under  the  appropriation  for  the  best 
use  of  the  appropriation. 

I  hope  you  get  the  significance  of 
that.  In  other  words,  last  year  we 
voted  $38,000,000,  and  nobody  knew  what 
it  was  going  to  be  used  for.  This  Con¬ 
gress  failed  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
matter  nor  did  the  committee  go  into  the 
matter.  Actually,  if  the  matter  had  been 
gone  into,  the  State  Department  would 
have  admitted  that  they  had  no  detailed 
plans  for  what  they  were  going  to  use 
the  $38,000,000.  What  did  the  $38,000,- 
000  mean?  Obviously  it  did  not  mean  a 
thing.  It  was  just  a  figure  to  hang  some 
oratory  on  concerning  our  fine  intentions 
to  our  South  American  friends.  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  with  ref- 
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erence  to  this  item.  Today  the  State 
Department  is  asking  $62,000,000  more, 
for  South  America,  and  that,  too,  has  not 
been  justified.  There  are  no  schedules, 
no  figures,  no  breakdown.  Just  pious 
intentions  and  well  phrased  good  wishes. 
Just  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  to  slip 
loose  dollars  in  on.  Just  exactly  the 
thing  that  breeds  waste  and  corruption. 
I  think  you  will  find  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  $3,800,000,000  that  they  are 
asking  to  implement  the  Lisbon  con¬ 
ference. 

I  noticed  some  general  remarks  were 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  about  the  fact  that 
this  three  and  eight- tenths  billion  was 
for  tanks  and  airplanes.  He  used  some 
round  figures  in  a  most  general  sort  of 
way.  Now,  I  know  a  little  something 
about  the  production  schedule  in  this 
country.  I  will  tell  you  right  now  that 
you  cannot  produce  those  planes  or  tanks 
for  Europe  in  the  next  year,  and  you 
do  not  need  that  money  because  you 
cannot  spend  it.  Our  production  sched¬ 
ule  will  not  absorb  it.  All  of  this  hue 
and  cry  that  we  are  going  to  wreck  this 
program  by  looking  into  it  and  trying 
to  cut  out  these  loose  dollars  which  pro¬ 
duce  waste  and  extravagance,  all  cf  that 
talk  is  just  so  much  malarkey.  I  noticed 
somebody  pointed  out  what  General 
Eisenhower  had  said  on  this  program, 
that  any  sizable  cut  would  endanger 
the  program.  But  then  when  a  reporter, 
not  a  Congressman,  a  reporter  pin¬ 
pointed  him  a  bit,  he  said,  “Surely,  any 
budget  can  be  cut  in  certain  places.” 
Then  he  added,  “After  all,  I  do  not  run 
a  statistical  department  over  there,”  or 
something  to  that  effect.  If  people  do 
not  know  the  details,  I  wish  they  would 
quit  generalizing  and  enable  those  who 
feel  we  should  study  the  details  to  go 
into  these  details  and  find  out  when 
the  money  is  being  properly  and  real¬ 
istically  appropriated  and  when  it  is  not. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  for  mutual  aid  or  not.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  for  a  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  this 
bill  and  those  preceding  it,  although 
that  may  surprise  you  a  little  bit;  I  am 
very  strongly  for  the  basic  idea.  But 
I  certainly  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
something  when  I  do  not  know  where 
the  money  is  going.  And  I  am  talking 
about  details.  These  things  should  be 
looked  into.  It  is  Congress’  duty  to 
look  into  details  and  not  just  indulge 
in  the  happy  luxury  of  generalizing  and 
orating.  We  expect  the  committee  to 
examine  the  details,  but  the  committee 
has  not  done  it.  For  that  reason  the 
committee  may  expect  many  more  cuts 
to  this  bill,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
approved  by  the  membership. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  the  first  place,  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  there  was 
complete  discussion  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  as  to  what  end  items  were  going 
to  what  specific  countries,  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  realize  that  certainly  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  security  if  we  were 
to  detail  on  the  floor  each  and  every  item 
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and  to  what  country  those  items  were 
going. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  first,  Did  you  make  any 
estimate  or  study  about  the  delivery 
schedule  of  those  end  items?  Did  you 
look  into  the  production  schedules?  And 
did  the  State  Department  have  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  for  those  end  items?  I 
am  willing  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
found  no  production  schedules,  and  that, 
indeed,  there  are  no  production  sched¬ 
ules.  That  the  program  to  implement 
the  Lisbon  Conference  is  not  blueprinted, 
that  the  $3,800,000,000  are  figures  out  of 
the  air — pious  hopes  and  glittering  gen¬ 
eralities.  Come  back  to  the  House  when 
the  program  is  sufficiently  in  shape  to 
give  us  the  details,  otherwise  we  will  be 
merely  creating  more  loose  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  recall  my  statement 
he  will  remember  that  my  statement  was 
that  these  figures  were  not  projected 
against  the  program  to  produce  the  items 
in  this  particular  current  fiscal  year,  but 
we  extended  it  over  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Exactly; 
and  that  is  my  point. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  gentleman 
should  realize  that  you  are  actually  in  a 
position  where  contracts  have  been  let 
for  the  tanks  and  the  planes  that  we  are 
talking  about.  The  money  we  are  au¬ 
thorizing  in  this  bill  is  for  additional 
tanks  and  for  additional  planes,  none  of 
which  will  be  produced  during  this  fiscal 
year,  because  it  takes  at  least  2  years 
to  produce  a  tank  or  a  plane. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  been  just  as  critical  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  have  been  critical  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  what  I  considered  the  slow¬ 
down  and  lag  of  production  schedules. 
I  think  the  administration  has  gone  too 
slow,  but  I  believe  they  are  finally  on 
their  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
want  to  yield  further  because  I  would 
like  to  answer  that  while  I  have  time  at 
my  disposal. 

That  is  the  whole  point ;  we  do  not  need 
to  appropriate  the  money  in  order  to 
enter  into  those  contracts;  let  us, appro¬ 
priate  the  money  when  the  day  of  pay¬ 
ment  is  within  clear  sight.  We  can  au¬ 
thorize  a  schedule  when  you  have  your 
blueprint  in  detail,  mind  you,  not  in  gen¬ 
eralities;  go  ahead  then  and  make  your 
contracts  and  your  firm  schedule  and 
total  it  up,  then  appropriate  the  money 
as  and  when  it  is  necessary.  This  is  the 
only  way  you  stop  creating  these  loose 
dollars  from  which  spring  waste  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  This  is  the  only  real  way  to 
get  your  dollar’s  worth. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  gentleman’s 
statement  is  at  complete  variance  with 
what  has  been  given  to  the  committee 
by  the  fiscal  experts  in  charge  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  By  the 
Government  Accounting  Office?  By  the 
Constitution? 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Lantaff], 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  will  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  mutual  security  bill,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  deny  foreign  military 
or  economic  aid  to  any  country  that  does 
not  contribute  the  same  proportion  of  its 
gross  national  product  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  Of  its  own  defen¬ 
sive  strength,  as  the  American  taxpayer 
is  today  being  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  free  world. 

During  the  course  of  the  Bonner  com¬ 
mittee’s  investigation  overseas,  Ameri¬ 
can  officials  in  country  after  country  re¬ 
cited  to  the  subcommittee  the  obstacles 
to  economic  recovery  and  defense  pro- 
dution  interposed  by  antiquated  and  in¬ 
equitable  tax  systems — systems  which 
weigh  heavily  on  the  under  privileged 
and  allow  the  wealthy  to  escape  making 
and  substantial  contributions  to  the  na¬ 
tional  revenues. 

The  highly  regressive  indirect  taxes 
prevalent  in  many  European  countries 
have  serious  repercussions  not  only  upon 
the  distribution  of  benefits  from  various 
aid  programs,  but  on  the  specific  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  own  forces  in  constructing 
and  maintaining  defense  facilities.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  conferences  in  France,  the  sub¬ 
committee  was  advised  that  an  estimated 
15  or  16  percent  of  United  States  military 
dollars  expended  in  France  represented 
taxes  paid  to  the  French  Government. 
These  taxes  were  levied  mainly  on  ac¬ 
tivities  related  to  construction  of  bases 
and  lines  of  communications  across 
France.  The  Department  of  State  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  French  Government  looking  to 
an  agreement  that  would  relieve  the 
United  States  from  paying  such  taxes  in 
connection  with  its  military  expenditures 
in  France. 

The  more  enterprising  of  our  ECA  of¬ 
ficials  have  worked  diligently,  if  not  al¬ 
ways  successfully,  with  the  governments 
of  recipient  countries  to  bring  about 
needed  reforms  in  taxes,  land  tenures, 
and  other  fields,  to  provide  a  more  solid 
ground-work  for  Mutual  Security. 
Greece  and  Italy  have  recently  passed 
tax  laws  which  promise  some  improve¬ 
ment  and  France  has  shown  signs  of  ac¬ 
tive  concern  in  the  matter.  However,  our 
efforts  must  be  even  more  strenuously 
exerted  to  promote  and  encourage 
measures  of  self-help  to  ease  in  some 
measure  the  burdens  of  the  American 
taxpayer  in  supporting  foreign  aid. 

The  amount  proposed  to  be  spent  for 
national  security  this  year  is  almost  four 
times  what  we  spent  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  year  before  the  invasion  of 
Korea.  Our  policy  of  containing  com¬ 
munism  around  the  entire  Soviet  peri¬ 
phery  could  well  lead  to  the  Kremlin’s 
primary  objective — the  collapse  of 
capitalism  and  free  enterprise.  It  was 
Lenin  who  sometime  ago  predicted  that 
the  United  States  would  spend  itself  into 
bankruptcy  and  destruction;  and  unless 
we  take  aggressive  action  to  cut  spend¬ 
ing  wherever  possible,  we  are  on  the  road 
to  a  realization  of  that  prediction. 


I  am  convinced,  however,  that  a  sound 
program  of  mutual  security  will  do  much 
to  deter  aggression  and  prevent  world 
war  III.  It  makes  sense  to  put  a  rifle  in 
the  hands  of  a  Turk,  a  helmet  on  an 
Italian  youth,  and  furnish  a  French 
squad  with  a  machine  gun — provided 
they  are  evincing  their  willingness  to 
fight  and  defend  their  countries  by  doing 
all  within  their  ability  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  program  is  to  be  truly  mu¬ 
tual,  then  the  cost  should  be  borne  mu¬ 
tually  by  those  participating  nations, 
consistent  with  their  economic  ability. 

Some  say  that  unless  we  continue  to 
pour  billions  of  our  tax  dollars  into  for¬ 
eign  lands,  we  cannot  hope  to  provide  an 
adequate  defense  of  the  free  world.  But 
is  this  true? 

Through  the  Marshall-aid  program, 
industrial  production  of  participating 
countries  far  exceeds  prewar  levels.  For 
example,  using  100  as  the  index  for  1938, 
industrial  production  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many  in  June  of  1951  was  153;  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  144;  in  Denmark,  155;  in  Italy, 
138;  and  in  Turkey,  152.  Shipbuilding 
and  steel  production  in  Western  Europe 
far  exceeded  prewar  levels.  The  volume 
of  foreign  exports  of  Marshall-plan 
countries  amounted  to  only  $722,000,000 
in  1938,  whereas  in  June  of  1951,  it  to¬ 
taled  almost  $2,500,000,000. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  and  realizing 
that  many  of  these  same  countries  sup¬ 
ported  large  military  forces  solely 
through  their  own  economy  prior  to 
World  War  II,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  we  must  continue  to  pour  unlimited 
American  tax  dollars  into  those  same 
countries  in  order  to  insure  that  they  are 
now  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
against  communistic  aggression. 

We  have  been  assured  by  our  militai’y 
leaders  and  those  advocating  continued 
and  expanded  military  aid  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  these  recipient  nations  have 
the  will  to  resist  communism  and  that 
they  can  be  counted  on  when  the  chips 
are  down  to  stand  by  our  side.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  our  only  experience  to  date  in 
this  respect  has  been  in  Korea. 

Now,  specifically,  just  what  will  my 
amendment  provide?  If  adopted,  the 
Director  of  the  program  will  be  required 
to  determine  for  each  fiscal  year  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  and  the  proportion  of  that  gross 
national  product  which  the  United 
States  expends  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  its  own  defensive 
strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  free  world.  Gross  national  product 
is,  of  course,  the  total  value  of  all  the 
goods  produced  and  the  value'  of  the 
services  rendered  in  a  country.  It  will 
include,  for  example,  the  value  of  all  of 
the  automobiles,  ice  boxes,  and  clothing 
produced  during  a  given  year,  as  well 
as  the  value  of  services  rendered  by  pro¬ 
fessional  people  as  measured  by  their  in¬ 
come.  This  is  the  yardstick  used,  for 
example,  by  economists  and  by  our  own 
Mutual  Security  people  in  measuring  the 
economic  ability  of  a  country. 

After  determining  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States,  the  Di¬ 
rector  will  then  be  required  to  determine 
the  gross  national  product  of  a  recipient 
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country  and  the  total  amount  of  its 
gross  national  product  that  is  being  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  own  defense.  In  the  event 
a  recipient  nation  is  not  carrying  its 
share  of  the  mutual  burden,  then  the 
Director  is  to  notify  that  country  of  his 
intent  to  terminate  assistance  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Congress. 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  being  spent  by  any  nation 
for  the  development  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  own  defensive  strength,  I 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  American  soldier  is  the  best- 
paid  soldier  in  the  world  today.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  the  pay  and  allowances  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  American  serviceman,  the 
Turkish  soldier,  for  example,  receives 
only  about  20  cents  a  month.  Since  we 
choose  to  pay  our  soldiers  in  this  way, 
it  does  not  appbar  fair  to  me  to  include 
this  item  of  expense  in  our  determina¬ 
tions. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  amendment, 
I  have  also  excluded  our  expenditures 
for  military  assistance  to  other  nations 
and  our  expenditures  for  atomic  energy 
purposes. 

Therefore,  these  three  items  would  be 
excluded  from  the  Director’s  determi¬ 
nation  as  to  whether  or  not  a  recipient 
country  was  contributing  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  gross  national  product  to 
it  own  defense,  as  was  being  contributed 
by  the  American  taxpayer  to  our  share 
of  the  mutual  burden. 

Within  60  days  after  the  Director 
serves  notice  on  a  recipient  country, 
mutual  assistance  is  to  be  terminated 
unless  the  President  determines  that 
adequate  measures  have  been  or  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  the  nation  concerned  to 
assure  that  the  proportion  of  the  gross 
national  product  expended  for  defense 
will  not  be  less  than  the  United  States, 
or,  that  the  contribution  required  by  this 
amendment  would  seriously  jeopardize 
the  political  or  economic  stability  of 
the  nation,  and  that  adequate  measures 
are  being  taken  by  the  recipient  nation 
to  make  the  full  contribution  to  the 
mutual  defense  effort  that  is  permitted 
by  the  manpower,  resources,  facilities, 
and  general  economic  conditions. 

Should  the  President  make  such  a 
determination  and  continue  the  mutual 
aid  to  that  country,  then  that  fact  will 
be  submitted  in  the  report  required  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  In  the  case 
of  the  Philippines,  the  United  States  was 
compelled  to  make  the  extension  of  fur¬ 
ther  economic  aid  contingent  upon  cer¬ 
tain  internal  economic  reforms  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Bell  mission.  Agreements 
between  EC  A  and  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  minimum 
wage  law  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  country  and  reorganization 
of  the  tax  system,  to  the  extent  that  60 
percent  more  in  taxes  is  now  being  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Philippine  Government. 

If  this  remarkable  increase  in  revenues 
by  establishment  of  a  more  equitable  tax 
system  is  any  indication  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  Europe,  budgetary  deficits  now 
compensated  directly  or  indirectly  by 
American  economic  aid  can  be  to  a  large 
extent  eliminated. 


Although  there  are  numerous  statis¬ 
tics  to  the  contrary,  let  us  accept,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  the  fig¬ 
ures  furnished  me  by  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Agency  as  to  the  precentage  of  gross 
national  product  being  collected  in  taxes 
by  the  countries  receiving  our  aid.  The 
total  in  the  14  Europeans  countries  is 
22  percent,  as  compared  with  18  percent 
in  the  United  States.  Those  figures  rep¬ 
resent  tax  revenues  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  alone  and  do  not  include  taxes 
being  collected  by  subordinate  units  of 
the  Government. 

Now,  how  is  that  money  being  expend¬ 
ed  by  these  recipient  countries?  In  the 
fiscal  year  1951,  the  United  States  con¬ 
tributed  approximately  50  percent  of  its 
total  budget  for  defense;  whereas,  the 
United  Kingdom  contributed  only  22  per¬ 
cent;  Italy,  23  percent;  France,  30  per¬ 
cent;  and  Belgium-Luxemburg,  15  per¬ 
cent.  Today,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
our  total  expenditures  will  go  for  major 
national  security  items. 

I  realize  that  it  might  be  politically  un¬ 
popular  with  the  leaders  of  the  other 
nations  to  have  to  deny  their  people  some 
of  the  governmental  and  social  services 
that  they  demand;  however,  in  America, 
we  are  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  our  own 
needy  citizens  and  doing  without  many 
worth-while  projects  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  sums  being  disgorged  from  our 
Treasury  for  defense  and  foreign  aid. 
Most  of  the  countries  receiving  our  aid 
are  blissfully  unaware  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  being  made  by  the  United  States 
to  their  own  recovery. 

An  analysis  of  the  tax  structure  of  the 
countries  receiving  foreign  aid  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  whole  pro¬ 
gram  is  tending  to  make  the  rich  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer.  For  example,  for¬ 
eign  aid  under  the  mutual  assistance 
program  can  be  extended  to  the  owner 
of  a  shipyard  in  Trieste  to  build  ships 
for  use  by  Italy  in  connection  with  its 
defense  program.  The  owners  of  that 
shipyard  will  realize  considerable  profit 
as  a  result  of  our  aid.  But  little,  if  any, 
effort  is  being  made  to  collect  income 
taxes  from  those  same  people  in  order  to 
help  finance  Italy’s  defense  effort;  and 
when  Italy  then  faces  a  budgetary  defi¬ 
cit,  we  send  more  American  dollars  to 
Italy  in  order  to  balance  its  budget  and 
keep  its  economy  strong. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  worker 
in  the  Trieste  shipyard  is  being  taxed 
heavily  through  excise  and  sales  taxes 
and  he  sees  little,  if  any,  tangible  bene¬ 
fits  from  our  foreign-aid  program. 

As  one  American  official  stationed  in 
Trieste  stated  with  respect  to  the  tax  sit¬ 
uation: 

You  can’t  have  a  stable,  strong  society  if 
all  of  your  taxes  are  of  tlie  nature  that  we 
have  here — highly  regressive  taxes.  There 
are  taxes  on  our  grocery  bill  and  taxes  on 
our  cigarettes  and  salt  and  sugar  and  ba¬ 
nanas,  rather  than  an  income  tax. 

Additional  billions  can  be  raised  in 
each  of  the  countries  that  we  are  extend¬ 
ing  aid  to  if  they  will  enact  sensible 
revenue  laws  and  collect  taxes  from  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  pay. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  in  the 
United  States  we  are  today  raising  71 
percent  of  our  total  tax  revenue  from  in- 
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dividual  and  corporate  income  tax.  By 
way  of  comparison,  in  France  only  29 
percent  of  its  total  revenue  is  derived 
from  such  taxes;  in  Great  Britain,  46 
percent;  in  Turkey,  10  percent;  and  in 
Italy,  13  percent.  Now,  obviously,  we 
cannot  dictate  to  these  sovereign  nations 
and  force  them  to  overhaul  their  tax 
systems  to  our  liking;  but  we  can  insist 
that. those  recipient  nations  make  a  com¬ 
parable  effort  to  that  being  made  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  That  is  exactly  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment. 

The  American  taxpayer  cannot  long 
continue  to  carry  the  whole  backbreak¬ 
ing  load  of  defending  the  world.  We  are 
asked  to  raise  more  taxes,  but  we  have 
already  scraped  the  bottom  of  the  tax 
barrel.  If  mutual  security  is  to  continue, 
the  taxpayers  of  other  countries  must 
assume  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
burden.  Unless  they  are  so  willing,  then 
there  is  little  hope  that  our  pump-prim¬ 
ing  program  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  As  a  fellow  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bonner  subcommittee  that 
made  that  trip,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  observations  and 
compliment  him  on  this  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  he  is  offering  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  which  I  think  is  absolutely  sound, 
and  something  that  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  reinforce  the  morale  of  the  American 
people  which  I  think  needs  a  little  rein¬ 
forcing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution.  I  think  it  will 
certainly  put  a  good  taste  in  the  mouths 
of  our  American  taxpayers  to  realize  that 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  have  at 
least  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to 
the  same  extent  that  we  in  the  Congress 
are  requiring  them  to  carry  the  load. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  1952  Mutual  Security 
Program  because  I  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  the  defense  and  the  security  of  our 
own  country,  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  have  already  cut  the  administration’s 
figure  by  $998,900,000  for  foreign  aid. 
We,  of  course,  must  also  have  a  military 
budget  for  our  own  defense  domestically, 
which  Congress  has  also  cut  to  eliminate 
waste  and  inefficiency.  The  other  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  our  defense  program  is 
the  defense  of  our  allies  upon  whom  we 
will  depend  for  support  in  case  of  trouble. 

The  Mutual  Security  Director  came 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  said  that  he  felt  that  the  American 
men  were  entitled  to  have  other  people 
share  with  them  in  the  defense  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  that  our  American  young  men 
are  entitled  to  have  well-equipped  allies. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  of  1952. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  defense  policy 
of  NATO  and  mutual  defense  has 
already  been  basically  set.  It  is  not  at 
present  in  dispute.  This  bill  is  simply 
the  third  implementation  of  a  policy  of 
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military  assistance  to  our  allies  as  part 
of  mutual  defense  against  aggression. 

Congress  ought  to  look  to  see  what  we 
are  going  to  get  out  of  the  current  de¬ 
fense  program  and  what  our  dollars  are 
going  to  buy.  For  example,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  in  this  country  have  3,465,- 
000  men  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Canada 
has  91,000.  Our  United  States  Air  Force 
is  now  being  expanded  to  126  wings  and 
17  groups.  These  people  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  area  that  are  being 
helped  by  this  bill  have  1,880,000  men 
now  under  arms. 

At  the  Lisbon  Conference  last  Febru¬ 
ary  the  NATO  countries  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  50  divisions  by  the  end  of  1952,  25  of 
them  to  be  available  on  D-day  and  25 
more  available  at  intervals  between 
D-day  and  D-day  plus  30.  These  NATO 
countries  will  provide  4,000  operational 
aircraft.  They  will  give  704  major  com¬ 
bat  vessels  and  924  smaller  combat  ves¬ 
sels  toward  our  mutual  defense.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  that,  as  you  remember,  under 
the  Greece  and  Turkey  aid  program, 
these  countries  have  forged  ahead  and 
have  become  real  allies  of  ours,  and  they 
have  now  in  being  25  good  divisions. 
The  sum  total  of  this  progress  in  mutual 
defense  is  a  real  threat  to  any  aggres¬ 
sor  who  might  try  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Our  people  in  industry  know  that  the 
farmers  have  a  stake  in  this  program.  It 
has  not  been  brought  out  to  date  in  this 
debate,  and  I  should  like  to  speak  some¬ 
thing  of  that. 

Europe  is  a  group  of  countries  that 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  expan¬ 


sion  of  their  agricultural  production. 
They  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they 
can,  so  that  their  expanded  agricultural 
needs  will  have  to  be  filled  from  abroad. 
One  out  of  every  three  European  citizens 
now  depends  on  food  from  abroad  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  a  modest  prewar  standard. 

For  example,  Europe  depends  right 
now  on  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from 
abroad,  300,000,000  to  400,000,000  bushels 
of  feed  grains,  fifty  to  sixty  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  and  peanuts,  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  rice,  2,500,000  tons  of  sugar, 
six  to  seven  million  bales  of  cotton  per 
year,  and  600,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 

In  fact,  in  the  postwar  period,  if  we 
look  to  see  what  has  happened  in  agri¬ 
culture  in  this  country  we  will  find  that 
our  exports  of  wheat  to  Europe  have  in¬ 
creased  650  percent.  Canada  increased 
her  export  of  wheat  only  10  percent,  Ar¬ 
gentina  decreased  around  50  percent, 
Australia  dropped  from  106,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  export  a  year  in  the 
1946-48  period  to  60,000,000  bushels. 
And  of  course  Europe  has  lost  the  gran¬ 
ary  section  of  Eastern  Europe  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

The  head  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Mr.  Garnett,  was  before  our 
committee,  and  said  this: 

One  of  our  important  points  here  is  that 
the  basic  and  natural  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  is 
one  where  Europe  is  dependent  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  not  upon  American  industry. 

So  that  any  people  from  farm  areas  in 
Congress  who  want  to  keep  and  maintain 
a  good  set  of  customers  and  have  these 


customers  solvent  customers  so  that  they 
can  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  pur¬ 
chase  their  own  food,  should  vote  for  this 
bill.  We  are  helping  these  free  countries 
defend  themselves  and  lightening  the 
governmental  budget  load  when  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  rearmament  for  mutual  security 
not  only  have  resulted  in  increased  aus¬ 
terity  but  have  threatened  to  bankrupt 
economies  in  several  instances. 

Our  safety  and  security  require  us  to 
defend  America  and  together  with  our 
friendly  nations,  to  increase  our  strength 
so  that  no  attack  on  the  free  world  can 
be  easily  accomplished.  We  work  for 
peace  and  security  through  the  mutual 
security  program. 

The  people  from  United  States  indus¬ 
try,  and  I  from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
know  that  the  defense  of  these  areas 
from  which  we  get  our  raw  materials,  is 
essential  to  the  continued  high  rate  of 
production  which  we  have  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  cities.  Our  prosperity  depends  on 
our  having  access  to  the  raw  materials 
which  we  process.  We,  therefore,  want 
to  keep  open  those  areas  in  a  free  world 
so  that  these  raw  materials  can  flow  into 
the  United  States  of  America  and  be 
processed  and  sold  to  our  own  people, 
and  sold  abroad  in  order  to  have  good 
trade  and  good  commerce  and  good 
defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  closing  I  know  there 
will  be  arguments  on  the  status  of  the 
funds  available  and  obligations  and  ex¬ 
penditures  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Program,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  such 
a  statement. 


Fiscal  status  of  Mutual  Security  funds 


MUTUAL  SECURITY - ESTIMATE  OF  FUNDS  AVAIL  ABLE,  OBLIGATIONS,  AND  EXPENDITURES  1 

[Includes  funds  appropriated  through  fiscal  year  1952  for  ERP,  China  Aid,  and  MDAP  on  cumulative  basis  from  inception  of  programs,  and  amount  requested  by  the  executive 
branch  for  fiscal  year  1953.  Also  includes  point  4  and  other  programs  authorized  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for  1951  for  fiscal  year  1952  and  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1953] 


[In  millions] 


Military  assistance 

Defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance 

Assist¬ 
ance  to 
Spain  * 

Total 

Mutual 

Security 

assist¬ 

ance 

Title  I 

Title 

II 

Title 

III 

Title 

IV 

Total 2 

Title  1 3 

Title 

Hi 

Title  III 

Title 
IV » 

Title 

V 

Total 

Excluding 
UNKRA  » 

UNKRA  s 

Total 

OBLIGATION  DATA 

1.  Net  cumulative  funds  available  through 

fiscal  year  1952.. . . . 

2.  Cumulative  obligations  through  Mar.  31, 

1952 . 

3.  Unobligated  balance  Mar.  31,  1952 . 

4.  Estimated  obligations  Apr.  1,  1952, 

through  June  30,  1952 . 

5.  Estimated  total  cumulative  obligations 

June  30, 1952  (item  2+4) . 

6.  Estimated  unobligated  balance  June  30, 

1952 . . 

$9, 556. 7 

7, 566. 0 

$936. 4 

652.5 

$1, 271. 1 

812.2 

$38.2 

$11, 802. 4 

9, 030. 7 

$13, 284. 8 

12, 802.  9 

$160. 0 

86.2 

$577. 6 

449.9 

$50.2 

10.0 

$627. 8 

459.9 

$25.9 

17.4 

$14, 098. 5 

13,366.4 

$162.  5 

52.7 

$26, 063. 4 

22, 449. 8 

1, 990.  7 

1, 782. 5 

283.9 

229.5 

458.9 

380.5 

38.2 

22.4 

2,  771. 7 

2,  414. 9 

481.9 

481.9 

73.8 

73.8 

127.7 

127.7 

40.2 

40.2 

167.9 

167.9 

8.5 

8.5 

. 

732.1 

732.1 

109.8 

59.8 

3, 613. 6 

3, 206. 8 

9, 348.  5 

882.0 

1, 192.  7 

22.4 

11, 445.  6 

13, 284. 8 

160.0 

577.6 

50.2 

627.8 

25.9 

. 

14,098.5 

112.5 

25, 656. 6 

208.2 

4,145.0 

54.4 

606.4 

78.4 

611.2 

15.8 

62.4 

356.8 

5, 425. 0 

50.0 

406.8 

7, 900. 0 

7.  Authorization  request  for  1953  (executive 

request),. . 

8.  Total  available  for  obligation  1953.. . 

9.  Estimated  obligations  1953. . . .  .. 

EXPENDITURE  DATA 

1.  Net  cumulative  funds  available  through 

fiscal  year  1952 . . . 

2.  Cumulative  expenditures  through  Mar. 

31,  1952 . 

3.  Unexpended  balance,  Mar.  31,  1952 . 

4.  Estimated  expenditures,  Apr.  1,  1952, 

through  June  30,  1952 . 

1,819.2 

196.0 

408.0 

408.0 

22.0 

$29.8 

2,  475. 0 

4,353.2 
4, 353. 2 

660.8 

660.8 

689.6 

689.6 

78.2 

78.2 

5,  781. 8 
5.781.8 

1,819.2 
1,  819.  2 

196.0 

196.0 

408.0 

408.0 

577.6 

316.2 

::::::::::: 

408.0 

408.0 

22.0 

22.0 

25.9 

5.5 

29.8 

29.8 

2,  475. 0 
2,  475. 0 

50.0 

50.0 

162.5 

20.2 

8, 306. 8 
8, 306. 8 

26, 063. 4 

14, 700. 7 

9,  556.7 

1, 958. 3 

936.4 

253.1 

1, 271. 1 

362.4 

38.2 

11, 802. 4 

2,573.8 

13,  284. 8 

11, 730. 2 

160.0 

44.8 

50.2 

10.0 

627.8 

326.2 

. 

14, 098. 

12, 106. 7 

7,598.4 

1,058.4 

683.3 

109.5 

908.7 

166.1 

38.2 

.3 

9, 228. 6 

1, 334.3 

1,564.6 

726.4 

115.2 

94.0 

261.4 

153.2 

40.2 

40.2 

301.6 

193.4 

20.4 

17.2 

1, 991.8 

1,031.0 

142.3 

52.3 

11, 362. 7 

2, 417.6 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Fiscal  status  of  Mutual  Security  funds — Continued 

MUTUAL  SECURITY — ESTIMATE  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE,  OBLIGATIONS,  AND  EXPENDITURES1 - Continued 


[In  millions] 


Military  assistance 

Defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance 

Assist¬ 
ance  to 
Spain  * 

Total 

Mutual 

Security 

assist¬ 

ance 

Title  I 

Title 

II 

Title 

III 

Title 

IV 

Total 2 

Title  1 3 

Title 

II* 

Title  III 

Title 

IV2 

Title 

V 

Total 

Excluding 
UNKRA  « 

UNKRA s 

Total 

expenditure  data— continued 

5.  Estimated  total  cumulative  expenditures, 

June  30,  1952  (items  2  and  4) . . 

6.  Estimated  unexpended  balance,  June  30, 

1952  . . . 

7.  Authorization  request  for  1953  (executive 

request) _ _ 

8.  Total  available  for  expenditure,  1953  _ 

9.  Estimated  expenditures,  1953  _ 

10.  Estimated  unexpended  balance,  June  30, 

1953  . 

$3, 016. 7 

$362. 6 

$528.  5 

$.3 

$3, 908. 1 

$12,  456. 6 

$138. 8 

$469. 4 

$50. 2 

$519. 6 

$22.7 

$13, 137. 7 

$72.5 

$17, 118. 3 

6,  540. 0 

4, 145. 0 

673.8 

606.4 

742.6 

611.2 

37.9 

62.4 

7, 894. 3 

5,425. 0 

828.2 

1, 819. 2 

21.2 

196.0 

108.2 

408.0 

108.2 

408.0 

3.2 

22.0 

$29.8 

960.8 

2,  475. 0 

90.0 

8, 945. 1 

7, 900. 0 

10, 685.0 
6, 391. 7 

1, 180.  2 
531.5 

1, 353.  8 
896.1 

100.3 

43.0 

13,  319.  3 
7,  862. 3 

2,  647.  4 
1,  888.  9 

217.2 

140.0 

516.2 

346.0 

516.2 

346.0 

25.2 

20.0 

29.8 

28.5 

3, 435. 8 
2,  423.  4 

90.0 

60.0 

16, 845. 1 
10, 345. 7 

4, 293. 3 

648.7 

457.7 

57.3 

5,  457. 0 

758.5 

77.2 

170.2 

170.2 

5.2 

1.3 

1, 012.  4 

30.0 

6, 499. 4 

1  This  schedule  is  prepared  on  a  net  appropriation  basis  with  adjustments-refleeted  for  actual  transfers  of  funds  between  appropriations.  However,  the  1952  figures  have  not 
been  adjusted  for  comparability  to  conform  with  the  minor  changes  proposed  in  the  1953  appropriation  structure. 

2  Reflects  the  merger  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  program  with  the  funds  appropriated  for  military  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  for  1951.  Excludes  $478.2  million  transferred  to  title  I  economic  under  authority  of  sec.  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for  1951. 

3  Reflects  the  merger  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  EC  A  European  program  with  funds  appropriated  for  economic  assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for  1951. 

*  Includes  only  1952  funds  appropriated  for  the  economic  program  under  title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

*  Reflects  the  merger  of  funds  appropriated  for  assistance  to  China  under  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1943  as  amended  with  funds  appropriated  for  economic  assistance  under  title  III 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for  1951.  Excludes  $125  million  appropriated  for  purposes  of  sec.  404  (b)  of  title  IV,  Public  Law  472,  80th  Cong.,  and  excludes  $10  million  transferred  to 
State  Department  for  China-Korea  student  program  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  327  and  535,  81st  Cong.,  as  amended. 

0  Includes  only  the  unobligated  balance  brought  forward  from  funds  appropriated  for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  1951  pursuant  to  sec.  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951. 

1  Includes  funds  appropriated  in  1952  for  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  plus  a  balance  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1951  brought  forward  from  funds  available  to  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

* Includes  funds  appropriated  in  1952  for  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  plus  $62.5  million  public  debt  authorization  for  loan  to  Spain  authorized  in  ch.  XI  "Foreign  Aid,” 
Public  Law  759,  81st  Cong. 

Source:  Prepared  by  Comptroller,  Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  May  7, 1952. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carna¬ 
han]. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.  R.  7005  is  designed  to  help  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  our  country  in  its 
present  position  of  free-world  leader¬ 
ship.  We  supply  this  leadership  through 
our  foreign  policy.  H.  R.  7005  is  legis¬ 
lation  now  necessary  to  further  imple¬ 
ment  that  policy.  Therefore,  a  brief 
evaluation  of  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  helpful  at  this  time. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  the  average  re¬ 
action  to  international  affairs  of  all 
American  citizens,  who,  as  individuals, 
want,  first,  to  have  his  or  her  own 
chance  in  life;  second,  to  assure  at  least 
as  good  a  chance  in  life  for  their  chil¬ 
dren;  third,  to  set  their  own  pattern 
of  life;  fourth,  to  live  in  peace;  fifth,  to 
be  a  good  neighbor.  By  and  large,  this 
concept  is  consistent  with  the  basic  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  foreign  policy  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  striving  to  implement.  That 
objective  is  to  preserve  the  security  of 
the  Nation  while  helping  to  create  de¬ 
sirable  world  environment.  There  is  no 
simple  prescription  for  the  making  of  a 
democratic  foreign  policy,  and  regard¬ 
less  of  varied  ideas  and  interests,  it  re¬ 
mains  the  same — America  seeking  a  way 
and  a  means  to  transform  its  hopes  for 
a  peaceful  world  into  realities. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  authority  for  conducting  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  with  the  Department  of  State 
acting  as  his  right  arm.  Congress  holds 
the  purse  strings.  Both  the  President 


and  the  Congress  are  responsible  to  the 
people.  The  American  people  them¬ 
selves  speak  their  minds  on  United  States 
foreign  policy  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Through  the  press,  radio,  and  television, 
and  through  the  leaders  of  their 
churches,  clubs,  unions,  and  other  organ¬ 
izations.  The  views  expressed  reach 
those  who  are  responsible  in  making 
policy  recommendations  and  are  taken 
into  account  in  arriving  at  policy  deci¬ 
sions. 

I  think  we  ought  to  examine  some  of 
the  basic  concepts  upon  which  Amer¬ 
ica’s  foreign  policy  rests. 

One  major  premise  is  that  our  freedom 
and  our  security  are  directly  linked  to 
the  freedom  and  security  of  the  entire 
free  world.  The  programs  under  which 
we  are  cooperating  with  our  foreign 
friends  in  building  the  collective  defen¬ 
sive  strength  necessary  to  deter  aggres¬ 
sion  is  based  on  this  assumption. 

A  second  premise  of  our  foreign  policy 
is,  that  it  seeks  a  just  and  honoi’able 
peace.  Let  me  repeat  that  phrase,  “a 
just  and  honorable  peace.”  It  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  have  security  for  our¬ 
selves  if  we  do  not  have  a  just  and  stable 
peace.  It  is  equally  certain  that  we 
cannot  have  security  with  a  peace  that 
was  manufactured  and  dictated  by  the 
Kremlin.  Peace  without  justice  is  not 
a  secure  peace. 

A  third  premise  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  that  America’s  security  is  directly 
affected  by  the  social  and  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  other  free  peoples.  I  am 
thinking  here  of  the  living  standards  of 
the  people  living  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  America  will  not  have  genuine 
security  without  a  stable  peace.  We  will 
not  have  a  stable  peace  so  long  as  hunger, 
illiteracy,  and  disease  are  rampant 


among  millions  of  people  who  know  that 
there  is  a  better  way  to  live  and  who  are 
determined  to  seek  that  better  way. 
The  urgency  of  the  world’s  need  should 
remind  us  that  promises  do  not  feed  the 
hungry,  nor  resolutions  give  them  shelter, 
so  we  must  be  willing  to  act  when  we  are 
shown  what  to  do.  Let  us  leave  empty 
promises  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

Communism  feeds  on  economic  dis¬ 
content  and  social  upheaval.  Com¬ 
munism  holds  out  a  hope — false  though 
it  be — of  a  better  world.  And  though 
the  Communists’  promises  are  one  thing 
and  their  actions  quite  another,  we  dare 
not  assume  that  they  are  not  getting 
temporary  results.  For  the  hungry  and 
the  sick,  the  picture  the  Communists 
paint  is  much  like  the  straw  for  which 
the  drowning  man  grasps.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  the  hope  that  can  be¬ 
come  reality. 

A  fourth  premise  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  that  we  must  take  positive  ac¬ 
tion  to  promote  both  economic  stabil¬ 
ity  and  military  strength  among  our  free 
neighbors.  This  is  a  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  free  world  strong  enough  to 
deter  aggression,  or,  if  necessary,  to  de¬ 
feat  it. 

America  cannot  alone  do  all  in  today’s 
world.  We  are  big,  but  we  are  not  that 
big.  We  are  a  wealthy  Nation,  but  not 
that  wealthy.  We  need  friends.  But  we 
need  solvent  friends;  and  we  must  stay 
solvent  ourselves. 

If  we  Americans  wish  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  own  freedom  through  our 
foreign  policy,  we  must  encourage  and 
help  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  hungry 
people  are  as  much  concerned  with 
bread  as  they  are  with  freedom.  Com- 
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munism  pretends  to  offer  bread.  These 
offers  do  not  develop  into  realities. 

That  is  why  our  foreign  policy  is  being 
implemented  economically  through  the 
point  4  program.  This  program  offers 
assistance  to  the  people  of  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas.  Point  4  marks  America’s 
awareness  of  how  our  own  security  is 
related  to  the  standard  of  living  of  other 
peoples. 

The  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
are  being  helped  to  develop  their  vast 
resources  through  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  economic  development  pro¬ 
grams  carried  on  both  by  the  United 
States,  directly  and  through  the  United 
Nations.  Point  4  is  designed  to  help  the 
peoples  of  underdeveloped  areas  to  help 
themselves.  It  will  raise  their  standards 
of  living  by  helping  them  to  develop  a 
technological  understanding  of  their 
own.  Point  4  symbolizes  the  helping 
hand  of  Christian  doctrine  even  as  it 
is  a  positive  force  against  the  inroads 
of  communism.  It  is  one  of  our  greatest 
investmentsin  peace,  and  one  of  the  least 
expensive. 

Point  4  is  at  work  in  practically  every 
field  of  economic  development.  Ameri¬ 
can  technicians  are  concerned  with 
water,  power,  and  mineral  resources, 
transportation,  public  administration, 
housing,  and  social  welfare.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  work  is  concentrated  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  health,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  With  the  aid  of  modern  farming 
methods  introduced  by  their  American 
partners,  the  people  of  rural  areas  are 
making  spectacular  gains  in  food  pro¬ 
duction.  This  program  is  at  work  in 
countries  where  governments  are  weak 
from  the  ravages  of  war  and,  for  the 
most  part,  relatively  young.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  strong  support  by  the  United 
States  in  this  juncture  of  their  national 
lives  will  enable  them  to  counter  suc¬ 
cessfully  further  Communist  pressures. 
The  threat  of  communism  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  is  not  primarily  military.  It  is 
mainly  in  the  human  misery  and  unrest 
on  which  communism  feeds.  The  chief 
defense  against  communism  and  tyranny 
lies,  therefore,  in  a  powerful  and  con¬ 
certed  attack  on  poverty,  disease,  and 
ignorance,  and  their  attendant  miseries. 

If  point  4  is  successful  in  relieving  the 
economic  hardship  in  these  countries, 
we  will  have  saved  many  times  over  the 
cost  of  the  program.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  entire  mutual  security 
program  which  includes  point  4,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953,  costs  only  a  little  more 
than  1  month  of  World  War  II.  If  we 
can  build  a  deterrent  to  total  war  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  1  month  of  World  War 
II,  it  is  the  best  investment  in  security  at 
the  least  cost  not  only  in  dollars  but  in 
lives,  that  we  can  make  at  this  time. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  an  example  of 
economic  achievement.  Though  indus¬ 
trial  output,  intra-European  trade,  and 
exports  increased  considerably  under  the 
plan,  it  would  have  been  hasty  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Europe  recovered;  however,  the 
vicious  circle  of  which  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall  spoke  had  been  broken.  The  struc¬ 
tural  underpinnings  of  the  European 
economy  had  been  restored. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  economically  and  it  is 


based  on  solid  foundations  such  as  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  helps  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  an  expanding  world  economy 
to  both  the  United  States  and  our  allies, 
and  to  provide  the  underlying  strength 
required  for  the  common  defense.  Its 
aim  is  to  include  both  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  is  designed  to  create  the 
strength  necessary  to  prevent  aggression. 
Economically,  it  helps  to  bring  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  an  expanding  world  economy  to 
both  the  United  States  and  our  allies, 
and  to  provide  the  underlying  strength 
required  for  the  common  defense. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  was  established  to  implement  our 
foreign  policy  militarily  when  in  1949  the 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  joined 
together  in  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense. 
Backed  by  this  assurance  and  by  Ameri¬ 
can  military  assistance,  the  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  began  the  costly  process 
of  rebuilding  their  military  strength. 

Today,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  has  armed  forces  in  being  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  with  plans  for 
continued  build-up.  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  expressed  the  conviction  that  well- 
armed,  highly  mobile  forces  will  be  able 
to  meet  attack  if  it  should  come. 

Under  the  NATO  plan,  the  United 
States  is  providing  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  units,  military  equipment 
for  our  allies,  training  programs,  and  de¬ 
fense  support  in  the  form  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  other  commodities.  Our 
contribution  is  directly  related  to  the 
contributions  of  the  other  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  countries.  Their  contri¬ 
bution  takes  the  form  of  military  man¬ 
power  and  equipment,  military  supplies, 
defense  construction,  and  mutual  agree¬ 
ments  to  place  forces  under  unified  com¬ 
mand. 

We  have  sought  to  build  positions  of 
strength  militarily,  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  This  program  also 
helps  to  prepare  the  free  world’s  defenses 
along  the  frontiers  where  aggression 
most  seriously  threatens. 

Mutual  Security  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  It  costs  a  small  fraction  of  our 
expenditures  for  our  own  military 
forces.  Yet  it  gives  us  strong  allies  with 
military  manpower  far  in  excess  of  our 
own  and  with  an  industrial  plant  vital 
to  the  free  world.  It  gives  us  overseas 
military  bases  for  use  in  the  common 
effort.  It  gives  us  sources  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  essential  not  only  to  our  own 
military  production  but  to  the  normal 
functioning  of  our  civilian  economy.  It 
gives  us  friends  throughout  the  world 
who  are  becoming  devoted  to  a  free  and 
abundant  pattern  of  life  similar  to  our 
own  and  who  will  then  be  with  us  and 
not  against  us  in  the  defense  of  these 
common  ideals  in  the  years  ahead. 

Here  at  home,  the  Defense  Establish¬ 
ment  is  a  major  support  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Through  selective  service  and 
the  Reserves,  when  Korea  was  attacked, 
the  United  Nations  was  able  to  prevent 
a  quick  Communist  conquest  of  the 
country  because  the  United  States  had 
defense  forces  in  the  vicinity.  We  were 
able,  in  the  face  of  appalling  difficulties, 
to  strike  a  retaliatory  blow  and,  although 
greatly  outnumbered,  to  resist  the  ag¬ 
gressor  while  we  mobilized  further. 


Another  important  factor  in  imple¬ 
menting  our  foreign  policy  is  the  United 
States  international  information  pro¬ 
gram.  Its  operating  tools  include  press 
and  publications  services,  radio — that  is, 
the  Voice  of  America — motion  pictures, 
overseas  information  centers,  and  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  persons.  It  deals  with 
ideas.  It  does  not  deal  with  bullets, 
though  there  is  a  very  specific  relation¬ 
ship  between  ideas  and  bullets.  It  is  my 
belief  that  ideas  can  be  more  powerful 
than  guns.  The  successful  operation  of 
this  program  can  mean  the  difference 
between  global  peace  or  global  war.  It 
is  my  belief  that  our  security  rests  in 
large  part  upon  our  ability  to  promote 
an  honest  understanding  of  America  and 
America’s  aims  as  well  as  to  counter  the 
lies  and  the  half-truths  which  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  spreading. 

I  am  convinced  that  failure  to  carry  on 
a  vigorous  offensive  in  the  field  of  ideas 
would  be  to  invite  calamity.  We  are  in 
a  war  of  ideas  and  we  had  better  stay 
in  it,  if  we  want  what  we  need,  namely, 
allies  who  understand  us  and  have  faith 
in  us.  The  iron-curtain  countries  have 
geared  their  propaganda  to  the  “big  lie.” 
Now,  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  keep  up 
a  world-wide  “big-lie”  campaign.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  are  now 
spending  more  than  $1,400,000,000  each 
year  on  this. 

We  have  geared  our  program  to  the 
“big  truth.”  That  costs  much  less  than 
the  “big  lie.”  During  the  current  fiscal 
year  1952,  there  was  an  appropriation 
of  $85,000,000  for  the  “big  truth”  cam¬ 
paign.  Our  campaign  of  truth  is  the 
road  to  victory  in  the  battle  of  ideas. 

Much  is  being  done  in  the  written 
word.  Press  materials  go  daily  to  an  es¬ 
timated  10,000  foreign  newspapers  with 
a  readership  of  more  than  100,000,000. 

As  for  magazines,  pamphlets,  and 
other  publications,  there  is  a  minimum 
audience  of  nearly  500,000,000  people 
and  the  publications  are  printed  in  about 
60  different  languages. 

Motion  pictures,  in  40  different  lan¬ 
guages,  have  proved  effective  in  telling 
America’s  stox-y  of  freedom  and  abun¬ 
dance  abroad.  Last  yeax\  500,000,000 
people  in  86  countries  saw  these  films. 

Another  important  phase  of  Amei-ica’s 
campaign  of  truth  is  the  exchange  of 
persons  program.  In  the  past  year, 
nearly  8,000  persons  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  abroad  or  went  overseas  on 
United  States  Government  sponsored 
grants.  Right  now,  there  are  more  than 
30,000  foreign  students  studying  on  about 
1,400  American  campuses.  Less  than  10 
percent  of  these  students  are  supported 
by  United  States  Government  funds. 
Strong  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  ex¬ 
change  of  leaders  in  all  fields — people 
who  are  opinion-moulders  and  can  exert 
influence  in  their  home  countries. 
These  are  people  who  have  learned  the 
truth  about  Amei’ica  firsthand  and  can 
spread  the  truth  among  their  own  peo¬ 
ples  when  they  return. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  these  progi-ams  is  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  Communists  themselves  to 
what  we  are  doing.  Take  the  Voice  of 
America.  We  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  alone  is  spending  over  a  billion 
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dollars  a  year  on  its  propaganda  activ¬ 
ities.  Much  of  that  is  being  spent  to 
keep  our  information  materials  and  the 
Voice  of  America  from  penetrating  the 
iron  curtain.  They  are  spending  al¬ 
most  as  much  on  jamming  our  radio 
broadcasts  to  Russia  as  we  are  spending 
on  our  entire  world-wide  radio  program. 
The  total  Soviet  expenditure  on  propa¬ 
ganda  activities  is  more  than  10  times 
as  great  as  the  amount  we  are  spending 
on  our  international  information  activ¬ 
ities. 

The  Communists  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  keep  the  Voice  of  America 
from  penetrating  the  iron  curtain,  but 
they  have  not  succeeded.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  through  the  iron  curtain.  In  some 
of  the  satellite  areas  our  listening  audi¬ 
ence  is  as  much  as  80  percent  of  those 
who  have  radio  receivers.  In  some  areas 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  75  percent  of  our 
broadcasts  get  through  the  jamming 
screen.  In  Moscow  and  Leningrad, 
where  the  jamming  is  particularly  in¬ 
tense — our  average  is  about  25  percent. 
We  are  broadcasting  around  the  clock  to 
the  iron-curtain  countries  in  their  own 
languages.  If  we  don’t  get  through  one 
time,  we  do  another. 

We  can  never  win  a  peace  with  arma¬ 
ments  alone.  Ideas  and  attitudes  are 
equally  important.  The  battle  for  men’s 
minds  cannot  be  neglected.  In  the  long 
run,  success  in  this  battle  may  well  pre¬ 
vent  one  of  bullets  and  bombs  on  the 
global  scale. 

The  aid  we  are  giving  Europe  is  not 
charity.  It  is  an  investment  in  free- 
world  stability  and  in  our  own  security. 
We  are  not  committed  to  support  for¬ 
eign  economies  indefinitely  and  we 
should  not  be.  We  are  committed  to 
helping  these  economies  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

But  we  should  not  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  of  economic  and  military 
aid  as  distinct-and  separate.  They  are 
anything  but  that,  and  we  should  never 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  military 
strength  in  a  free  country  is  a  luxury  of 
an  abundant  economy. 

We  Americans  are  traditionally  a 
hopeful  people.  That  spirit  is  standing 
us  in  good  stead  today.  We  do  not  see 
ourselves  in  the  grip  of  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  no  control  and  about 
which  we  can  do  nothing.  We  believe 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  better 
the  world,  and  that  we,  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  free  people,  can  do  it. 

Our  foreign  policies  reflect  that  con¬ 
viction. 

We  believe  that  the  objectives  we  have 
set  ourselves  are  possible  of  attainment. 
We  believe  that  with  hard  work  and 
persistence  we  can  accomplish  the  tasks 
before  us.  We  can,  through  friendly 
cooperation  with  other  peoples,  lead  the 
way  in  building  a  world  in  which  free¬ 
dom  and  abundance  can  live. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sieminski], 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
title  of  this  act  is  “the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  and  other  basic  legislation 
with  explanatory  notes.” 

I  suppose  an  explanatory  note  that 
could  be  added  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb 


which  says:  “The  more  you  sweat  in 
peace,  the  less  you  bleed  in  war.” 

I  think  three  challenges  faced  the, 
United  States  after  World  War  II:  One, 
to  sweeten  our  civilian  economy,  to  keep 
it  going;  the  second,  to  swab  the  sores 
left  in  countries  by  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Tojo,  to  restore  to  those  countries  their 
national  honor,  based  on  peace,  security, 
and  prosperity:  “Allies  in  war — allies  in 
peace;  enemies  in  war — future  allies  in 
peace.”  I  think  that  was  our  motto. 

The  third  challenge  was  to  confront 
an  ally  turned  enemy,  which  today  seeks 
to  give  us  a  bear  hug,  to  break  our  back 
and  those  of  our  friends  wherever  the 
concept  of  free  government  applies.  I 
think  we  have  met  these  three  challenges 
forthrightly  and  boldly,  with  daring, 
vision,  and  success. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
Congress.  It  set  a  precedent,  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  history  of  organized  man. 
In  the  passage  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  the  Eighty-second  Congress  took 
from  the  ashes  of  two  concepts,  some¬ 
thing  which  I  think  is  forging  peace,  se¬ 
curity,  and  prosperity  today  and  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Bismarck  said,  “Empire  extends  to  the 
end  of  your  bayonet.  Encase  the  nation 
in  armor  plate  and  you  will  be  secure.” 
That  is  what  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  Tojo  did,  and  that  con¬ 
cept  turned  to  ashes. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said,  “Open  cove¬ 
nants  openly  arrived  at.”  So  did  the 
founders  of  the  Peloponnesian,  the 
Delian,  and  the  Aeolian  Leagues,  as  wrell 
as  the  founders  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
That,  too,  turned  to  ashes. 

I  think  what  we  have  done  in  this  Con¬ 
gress,  with  the  passage  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  is  to  blend  those  two  con¬ 
cepts. 

We  are  closing  the  gap  between  our 
bayonet  and  our  covenant,  bringing  our 
bayonet  within  the  shadow  of  our  cove¬ 
nant,  never  allowing  the  bayonet  to  go 
ahead  of  the  covenant,  of  what  we  stand 
for  in  organized  society;  this  makes 
right  might,  and  not  might  right,  as  did 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo,  and  as  Stalin 
is  doing  today.  I  think  we  have  done  a 
great  job,  and  I  intend  to  support  this 
bill. 

I  rise  not  as  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs — which  I  am  not — 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  this  legislation, 
but  because,  having  traveled  last  year  in 
Europe,  and  having  just  returned  from 
an  extensive  tour  of  the  Orient,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  report  to  the  Congress  some 
pertinent  certain  information,  and  to  ask 
some  questions,  such  as: 

First.  Why  is  it  that  Indochina  for 
the  first  time  needs  to  import  rice?  Per¬ 
haps  the  answer  is  that  it  lacks  a  sense 
of  security,  economically,  to  go  ahead 
and  to  improve  its  production  abilities. 

Second.  Why  do  the  Philippines  have 
to  import  rice?  Again,  is  it  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  sense  of  security?  Is  it 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  people 
who  work  the  land  to  own  it ;  to  be  able 
to  produce,  as  people  do  today,  on  For¬ 
mosa? 

I  intend  to  point  out  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  in  my  opinion,  today  faces  the 
greatest  challenge  of  his  political  career 
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in  trying  to  make  not  Hong  Kong  in  that 
part  of  the  Orient,  the  showcase  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  Formosa.  Hong  Kong,  as  I 
saw  it,  was  a  select,  tradesman’s  world, 
where  merchandise  was  sold.  Formosa 
is  democracy’s  chance  in  action.  De¬ 
mocracy’s  challenge  to  southeast  Asia 
and  to  millions  of  people  in  Red  China 
lashed  to  Red  tyranny.  Properly  led, 
the  performance  of  democracy  in  For¬ 
mosa  can  truly  give  hope  for  better  days, 
and  hope  for  success,  in  beating  back 
and  defeating  tyranny  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  to  those  enslaved. 

Chiang,  yours  is  the  chance  to  make 
Formosa  a  true  gem  in  the  blue  Pacific. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  your  legislative 
Yuan,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
address,  if  ever  you  had  a  chance  to  in¬ 
spire  southeast  Asia  and  China,  and  the 
free  world,  for  that  matter,  you  have  it 
today. 

Another  question;  Why  is  it  that 
Egypt,  a  Nation  of  20,000,000,  cannot 
raise  an  army  of  2,000,000  men?  "Who 
stops  her? 

Let  us  hear  a  little  more  about  what 
is  happening  in  economic,  social,  and 
political  fields,  so  that  we  in  Congress 
can  feel  that  the  thing  we  are  trying 
to  strengthen,  in  doing  a  job,  is  life,  the 
world  around,  on  a  worth-while  level. 
I  think  we  are,  and,  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  not  let  us  create  a 
greater  magnet  for  freedom  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific?  We  face  to  the  east,  as  well  as 
to  Europe.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
in  the  center  of  the  Pacific.  More  na¬ 
tions  circle  them  than  anywhere  on  the 
globe.  Would  it  not  be  fitting  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  United  Nations  headquarters  in 
the  Pacific,  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands?  I 
intend  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
to  this  effect. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Martin], 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  exten¬ 
sion,  H.  R.  7005,  calls  for  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $6,901,000,000  for  foreign  aid  in 
addition  to  $1,000,000,000  of  United 
States  military  transfers.  This  new  au¬ 
thorization,  added  to  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  already  appropriated 
will  bring  the  total  available  for  foreign 
aid  to  more  than  $18,000,000,000. 

This  situation  recalls  vividly  the  es¬ 
timates  made  at  the  time  of  the  original 
Marshall  plan  proposal  when  the  high¬ 
est  estimates  that  I  recall  for  all  foreign 
aid  ranged  from  $20,000,000,000  down¬ 
ward.  Most  of  the  estimates-  were  much 
lower  than  that  figure.  Postwar  foreign 
aid  has  cost  us  $32,700,000,000  to  date 
and  this  bill  is  for  $6,900,000,000  more 
with  no  end  in  sight.  We  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  Greek-Turkish  loans, 
post  UNRRA  aid,  interim  aid,  and  the 
Marshall  plan  were  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
flat  announcement  was  made  in  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Greek-Turkish  loans  that 
military  assistance  was  included  there¬ 
in  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fencing 
Russia  in  and  the  Harriman  Commis¬ 
sion  report  on  the  Marshall  plan  sub- 
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mitted  to  Congress  in  November  1947 
listed  the  strategic  factor  along  with  the 
political,  economic,  and  humanitarian 
factors  as  the  justification  for  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  Furthermore,  the  debate  on 
the  Interim  Aid  bill  in  December  1947 
brought  out  the  views  of  many  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that 
the  Marshall  plan  could  be  justified  only 
on  the  strategic  factor.  General  Mar¬ 
shall  himself  subscribed  to  that  view. 

I  had  voted  in  early  April  1947  for 
aid  to  devastated  countries  which  was 
based,  as  I  thought,  entirely  on  humani¬ 
tarian  grounds  but  became  alarmed 
when  military  assistance  was  included  in 
the  Greek-Turkish  loans  and  from  that 
time  forward,  even  though  the  Marshall 
plan  was  couched  in  terms  of  economic 
assistance,  I  viewed  the  entire  program 
as  a  fuze  leading  to  commitments  for 
foreign  military  aid  beyond  our  control 
and  under  conditions  calling  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  expenditure  for  armament  within 
our  own  land  as  a  part  of  the  world’s 
greatest  armament  race  known  to  his¬ 
tory. 

In  my  speeches  of  December  5  and  De¬ 
cember  10, 1947, 1  severely  criticized  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  for  his  commitment  of 
American  economic  reserves  to  the  battle 
front  of  the  cold  war  without  having 
any  control  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
final  decision.  I  hope  it  is  of  interest  to 
turn  back  to  my  speeches  in  the  debate 
here  in  Congress  on  December  5  and  De¬ 
cember  10,  1947,  so  I  include  them  here: 

DECEMBER  5,  1947 

Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  one  of  the  Members  who  toured  the 
far  lands  during  the  past  year.  I  traveled 
340,000  miles  in  the  8  years  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  but  I  devoted 
last  summer  and  last  fall  to  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Iowa,  12  counties  in  southeastern 
Iowa.  What  I  say  here  will  be  my  version  of 
their  viewpoint,  with  no  effort  to  cover  the 
entire  State  of  Iowa,  just  the  First  District. 

There  has  been  a  distinction  made  here 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  between  stra¬ 
tegic  moves  and  war.  I  have  been  involved  in 
both.  I  usually  associate  strategic  moves 
with  war,  either  in  war  or  as  a  prelude  to 
war.  My  people  so  associated  them.  I  will  go 
along  in  the  statement  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  strategic  moves  and  war, 
but  the  distinction  is  dangerously  slight. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  this:  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  my  position  when  I  get 
through  with  my  remarks  on  this  bill,  I  am 
against  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4604)  before  us  today  has 
for  its  purpose  the  extension  of  aid  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  with  special  emphasis  on 
France  and  Italy.  During  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  congressional  recess  last  October  and 
November,  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
posed  European-aid  program  with  many 
hundreds  of  my  constituents  in  the  First 
Iowa  District.  I  carried  on  my  discussions 
with  my  constituents  on  this  issue  through¬ 
out  the  entire  congressional  recess  starting 
the  last  of  July,  but  the  interest  in  this  issue 
increased  considerably  with  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  led  to  the  calling  of  the  special 
session.  I  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
cover  my  district  thoroughly  for  a  period  of 
more  than  3  months,  and  I  have  asked  for 
this  time -to  bring  you  before  you  my  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  my 
district  on  this  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  the  First 
Iowa  District  favor  very  strongly  our  exten¬ 
sion  of  any  assistance  we  can  give  to  Europe 


If  it  is  given  on  a  humanitarian  basis.  Their 
magnificent  response  to  the  Friendship 
Train  movement  is  ample  evidence  of  their 
support  of  humanitarian  aid.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  just  as  vigorously  opposed  to 
any  move  that  threatens  international  con¬ 
flict,  and  they  are  seriously  fearful  of  any 
strategic  factors  involved  in  a  program  of 
aid. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  attentive  to  the  discussion  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  in  Congress  and  by  the  members  of 
the  President’s  Cabinet.  When  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  committee  on  foreign  aid  made  their 
report  on  European  recovery  and  American 
aid — the  Harriman  committee  report — I  was 
disturbed  by  the  following  statement  on 
page  2: 

“The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  however,  cannot  be  measured  simply 
in  economic  terms.  It  is  also  strategic  and 
political.  We  all  know  that  we  are  faced  in 
the  world  today  with  two  conflicting  ideolo¬ 
gies.  One  is  a  system  in  which  individual 
rights  and  liberties  are  maintained.  The 
opposing  system  is  one  where  iron  discipline 
by  the  state  ruthlessly  stamps  out  individ¬ 
ual  liberties  and  obliterates  all  opposition.” 

And  again  in  point  2  in  the  summary  on 
page  12  of  the  Harriman  report,  as  follows: 

“2.  The  United  States  has  a  vital  inter¬ 
est — humanitarian,  economic,  strategic,  and 
political — in  helping  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  to  achieve  economic  recovery.” 

Then,  early  in  the  debate  on  the  rule  yes¬ 
terday,  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  in  his  reply  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen]  was  that 
he  does  not  think  this  bill  could  be  justified 
just  on  a  humanitarian  basis  and,  further, 
that  it  is  justified  solely  on  concern  for  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  discussions  and 
observations  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  these  gentleman  propose  to  offer  be¬ 
cause  in  my  opinion  such  amendments  will 
go  far  to  take  out  of  the  proposed  legislation 
the  strategic  or  war  factor.  The  adoption 
of  such  amendments  would  go  far  to  make 
this  legislation  acceptable  to  the  people  of  my 
district  and  to  me.  Somehow  I  cannot  sink 
to  the  level  of  holding  our  food  supply  be¬ 
fore  the  hungry  victims  of  postwar  chaos 
in  Europe  and  even  hope  to  use  those  hun¬ 
gry  victims  as  pawns  in  a  prewar  game  of 
power  politics  and  make  of  them  human 
buffers  between  us  and  Russia.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  is  the  worst  possible  type  of  im¬ 
perialism  and  war  planning.  I  have  always 
contended  that  war  is  degrading  and  that 
the  greatest  threat  to  a  victor  nation  is  the 
possibility  of  becoming  obsessed  with  the 
notion  that  it  has  been  sent  to  this  earth 
to  rule  the  world.  Many  other  great  nations 
have  marched  down  that  road  to  their  down¬ 
fall  and  their  doom. 

In  my  opinion,  the  strategic  factor  in  the 
present  legislation  qualifies  this  legislation 
as  our  second  step  into  world  war  III.  Our 
first  step  was  the  Greek-Turkish  loan.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  aid  to  devastated  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  last  spring  and  then,  later,  I 
voted  against  the  Greek-Turkish  loan,  be¬ 
cause  that  bill  definitely  set  up  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  as  pawns  on  our  chessboard 
of  world  power  politics.  The  Greek-Turk¬ 
ish  loan  was  primarily  intended  for  military 
assistance  and  was  a  brazen  step  to  war.  We 
cannot  be  so  naive  as  to  think  we  can  ma¬ 
neuver  against  Russia  in  this  way  without  in¬ 
curring  Russia’s  hatred  for  generations  to 
come.  Furthermore,  our  military  experts,  of 
whom  General  Marshall  is  certainly  one, 
should  know  that  such  steps  to  war  cannot 
be  taken  effectively  without  full  preparation 
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and  placement  to  meet  successfully  the  lo¬ 
gistic  requirements  for  war  whenever  the 
proper  incident  transpires.  If  the  present 
legislation  is  openly  a  move  against  Russia, 
then  let  us  admit  we  are  engaged  in  a  world 
armament  race  and  a  cold  war  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  question  then  is,  What  Is  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  preparation  for 
our  defense? 

I  witnessed  at  close  range  the  analogous 
steps  into  World  War  II:  The  repeal  of  neu¬ 
trality,  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  shipping 
arms  and  ammunition  to  England  after  Dun¬ 
kerque,  and  lend-lease.  I  called  all  of  those 
steps,  steps  to  war,  and  I  opposed  them.  The 
arguments  of  the  proponents  still  ring  loud¬ 
ly  in  my  ears.  They  were,  first,  steps  to  avoid 
war,  then  steps  short  of  war,  then  “We  will 
be  the  arsenal  of  democracy,”  then  “Your 
sons  will  not  be  sent  overseas  to  fight.”  We 
now  know  that  they  were  steps  to  war  and 
the  Greek-Turkish  loan  and  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  us  have  the  same  implication.  When 
will  war  come?  Just  whenever  Stalin  or  his 
successor  thinks  we  have  slid  back  to  un¬ 
preparedness  and  impotency  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  strike  startlingly,  swiftly, 
and  successfully. 

I  have  always  admired  General  Marshall 
for  his  mastery  of  military  logistics.  He 
demonstrated  that  ability  as  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  young  future  generals  on  the 
western  front  in  World  War  I.  He  demon¬ 
strated  this  ability  again  most  effectively  in 
World  War  II.  If  the  Marshall  plan  and 
this  interim-aid  bill  are  based  on  strategic 
factors,  however,  I  cannot  give  General  Mar¬ 
shall  credit  for  being  a  master  of  logistics 
in  the  cold  war  now  in  progress.  Our  moves 
for  preparedness  should  be  more  efficient 
and  more  direct  and  more  quiet.  As  this 
cold  war  develops,  I  suggest  more  emphasis 
upon  adequate  national  defense  and  then  I 
hope  we  can  stop  making  faces  at  Russia  in 
name  calling,  and  return  to  the  sound  doc¬ 
trine  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "Speak  softly 
but  carry  a  big  stick.”  In  my  opinion,  that 
policy  will  cost  us  infinitely  less  and  it 
will  win  for  us  the  respect  of  those  nations 
that  recognize  and  respect  only  power. 

Furthermore,  we  must  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  learning  to  live  in  a  world  with  other 
nations  having  different  ideologies.  If  we 
cannot  learn  to  live  in  such  a  world  without 
meddling  with  the  political  and  strategic 
factors  in  other  nations,  we  have  already 
lost  the  peace  our  young  men  and  women 
fought  so  gallantly  to  win. 

I  opposed  going  into  World  War  I  until 
Congress  declared  war.  I  then  went  to  war 
the  first  day  men  were  accepted  for  the  first 
training  camp,  and  I  served  5  years.  I  op¬ 
posed  going  into  World  War  II  until  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  shall  oppose  taking  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  steps  into  world  war  III,  but  I  will 
join  the  effort  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  as  vigorously  as  I  can  to  build  a 
strong  America  in  this  troubled  and  war- 
torn  world  before  it  is  too  late. 

If  the  bill  (H.  R.  4604)  is  based  upon 
strategic  factors  and  is  enacted  into  law 
without  the  Smith  or  the  Andresen  amend¬ 
ments,  I  want  to  build  up  our  defenses  so 
efficiently  and  so  strongly  that  Stalin  and  his 
successors  will  not  dare  to  strike  us. 

DECEMBER  10,  1947 

Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur¬ 
ing  this  discussion  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
on  the  floor  about  the  generosity  of  Iowa, 
and  we  are  proud  of  that  generosity.  The 
program  IOWA,  “Iowa's  Own  World  Aid” 
program,  and  the  CARE  program  and  the 
contribution  to  the  Friendship  Train  make 
us  proud  of  Iowa’s  contribution  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis;  but  let  me  assure  you  of  one 
thing,  the  contribution  Iowa  has  made  has 
been  strictly  on  the  humanitarian  basis.  If 
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this  hill  were  on  that  basis  you  would  find 
my  attitude  toward  the  bill  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  than  it  is.  When  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  come  out  here  and 
say  frankly  what  their  object  is,  namely,  a 
strategic  approach,  I  appreciate  their  frank¬ 
ness,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  holding  this 
measure  is  a  tragic  blunder  on  the  basis  of  a 
military  approach.  I  have  had  a  commission 
in  the  Regular  Army  for  more  than  30  years, 
although  I  have  had  only  5  years  active  mili¬ 
tary  service  as  an  infantry  officer  and  as 
assistant  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics,  and  only  8  years  experience  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  I  do  not  claim 
high  qualification  as  a  military  strategist 
but  I  think  I  do  know  enough  about  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  to  rate  this  bill  as  about  the 
worst  approach  to  military  strategy  that  I 
can  imagine.  That  is  my  humble  judgment. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  General  Mar¬ 
shall  as  a  tactician  and  as  a  master  of  logis¬ 
tics  and  on  the  military  front  he  has  no  peer; 
but  on  the  economic  front  if  the  Marshall 
plan  is  a  measure  of  his  approach  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  bluntly  what  military  general 
or  economic  general  would  commit  so  much 
of  his  reserves  to  the  firing  line  as  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  Marshall  plan  unless  he  visual¬ 
izes  a  quick  decision  and  a  final  decision.  In 
the  troubled  world  of  today  and  in  this  cold 
war  of  prospective  long  duration  we  should 
not  commit  so  much  of  our  economic  reserve 
strength  to  this  cold  war  battlefront.  If  this 
course  is  followed  it  will  sap  our  strength 
to  the  point  of  seriously  endangering  our  na¬ 
tional  security  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
times  in  our  history.  That  is  why  I  made  my 
speech  last  Friday  in  the  general  debate  that 
was  rather  critical  of  General  Marshall  and 
the  Marshall  plan.  My  criticism  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  of  this  bill  is  based  on  the 
sheer  logistics  of  the  situation  since  they 
have  been  presented  to  us  as  national  de¬ 
fense  measures.  On  the  other  hand  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  we  can  get  some  relief  for  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Europe  on  a  humani¬ 
tarian  basis,  but  until  you  put  this  bill  and 
the  Marshall  plan  on  that  basis  I  am  going  to 
have  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  a 
grand  total  of  $73,687,000,000  net  has 
been  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  of  all 
kinds  since  1940.  Of  this  total  sum  $32,- 
716,000,000  net  has  been  appropriated 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Eight 
million,  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  this  fund  will  be  unex¬ 
pended  and  unobligated  as  of  June  30 
this  year.  Unless  otherwise  determined 
by  Congress  this  sum  will  be  held  avail¬ 
able  for  future  spending  over  and  above 
any  further  appropriations  made  for  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

The  unexpended  and  unobligated  bal¬ 
ance,  together  with  the  new  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  H.  R.  7005  here  under  'con¬ 
sideration,  will  make  a  grand  total  of 
more  than  $18,000,000,000  available  for 
foreign  aid  beginning  June  30,  1952. 

After  20  years  of  extravagant  and 
wasteful  spending  by  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  war  and  police  action  com¬ 
bined  with  such  tremendous  sums  of 
money  appropriated  for  foreign  aid,  it 
is  especially  urgent  that  we  survey  our 
own  fiscal  structure  before  we  add  $6,- 
800,000,000  more  for  foreign  aid  by  the 
enactment  of  H.  R.  7005  now  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Brief  analysis  of  our  Federal  spend¬ 
ing  budget,  our  debt,  and  our  Federal  tax 


record  should  be  borne  in  mind  while 
we  have  this  gigantic  foreign  aid  bill  be¬ 
fore  us. 

debt,  spending,  and  taxation 

Annual  Federal  spending  today  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  total  spending  of  any  10  suc¬ 
cessive  years  added  together  up  to  1943. 
And  Federal  taxation  for  this  fiscal  year 
likewise  exceeds  the  Federal  revenue  of 
any  10  successive  years  added  together 
prior  to  1943.  The  best  available  esti¬ 
mates  are  that  the  Federal  spending  rec¬ 
ord  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the 
end  of  this  year  will  exceed  $400,000,000,- 
000.  We  have,  indeed,  reached  dizzy 
heights  of  spending  and  taxation  far  be¬ 
yond  the  experience  of  any  other  nation, 
and  our  Federal  debt  at  the  end  of  next 
fiscal  year  will  reach  $275,000,000,000 
compared  with  the  total  debt  of  $152,- 
000,000,000  for  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  except  Russia. 

Under  present  Federal  tax  laws,  if  we 
assume  the  total  personal  income  for  this 
calendar  year  will  stand  at  $255,000,000,- 
000,  the  combined  personal  income  of 
all  Americans,  after*  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  deductions  and  exemptions,  and 
after  the  payment  of  Federal  taxes, 
would  total  $70,700,000,000. 

TOTAL  income  op  corporations 

The  total  net  income  of  all  corpora¬ 
tions  in  America  in  1950  after  payment 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  was 
$22,800,000,000  and  in  1951  was  $17,900,- 
000,000.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1952, 
total  net  income  of  all  corporations  in 
America  after  payment  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes  was  at  the  rate  of  $16,- 
600,000,000  per  annum. 

Those  sums  must  provide  for  all  liv¬ 
ing  costs  above  exemptions,  for  all 
spending,  and  all  savings  and  invest¬ 
ments  of  all  individuals  and  corporations 
in  America.  Yet  Congress  last  year  ap¬ 
propriated  -$91,700,000,000  for  Federal 
spending  this  fiscal  year,  and  our  new 
Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1953,  calls  for  $85,400,000,000. 

Total  Federal  tax  exaction  in  the  last 
7  years  has  already  exceeded  the  total 
Federal  tax  collections  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  to  1945. 

The  American  people  today  are  fully 
aware  of  the  road  along  which  Federal 
income  taxation  has  taken  us  over  the 
past  12  years.  Under  1940  tax  laws  a 
family  of  four  had  to  have  a  net  income 
as  high  as  $14,200  before  being  required 
to  pay  a  Federal  income  tax  of  $1,000. 
.Under  1952  laws,  a  $1,000  income  tax  is 
levied  on  an  income  of  $6,850. 

In  1940  the  tax  on  a  $5,000  net  income 
for  a  family  of  four  was  $74.80.  Under 
1952  laws  the  tax  is  $577.20.  But  with 
inflation  our  dollar  today  is  worth  only 
53  cents  as  compared  with  the  1940 
dollar,  so  the  $5,000  net  income  has 
shrunk  to  a  little  under  $2,350  of  1940 
value  because  of  taxes  and  inflation. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt 
with  corporate  income  taxes  and  with 
personal  income  taxes. 

HIDDEN  TAXES  THAT  HIT  THE  CONSUMES 

Here  is  how  a  few  of  the  hidden  taxe3 
hit  the  consumer : 


Real 

value 

Taxes 

Price 

Soap _ _ _ 

$0.  20 
.09 

$0.07 

.05 

$0.27 

.14 

Bread _ _ _ 

Milk  (quart) . . 

,  14 

.09 

.23 

Auto  tire _ 

19. 20 

8.  SO 

28.00 

Potatoes _ ..... _ 

.34 

.15 

.49 

Cigarettes _ _ 

.09 

.15 

.24 

Hosiery _ _ 

.97 

.34 

1.31 

Telephone  (month) _ _ 

6. 00 

2. 95 

9.  55 

Electricity . . 

3.  52 

1.08 

4.00 

Eggs . . . . . 

.49 

.16 

.05 

Coal  (ton) _ 

9. 00 

15.00 

24.00 

Gasoline  (gallon) _ 

.12 

.14 

.26 

Shoes _ I _ 

6.00 

3.00 

9.00 

Candy  bars _ 

.07 

.03 

.10 

The  Tax  Foundation  has  estimated 
that  a  family  of  3.2  persons  having  an 
income  of  $70  a  week  and  whose  annual 
income  tax  is  about  $300  averages  $798 
in  hidden  taxes.  They  estimate  also 
that  a  married  man  with  2  children  must 
earn  $11,800  a  year  for  his  family  to  live 
as  well  as  it  did  on  $5,000  a  year  in  1939. 

TAX  LOAD  OP  UNITED  STATES  AND  ALL  OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

The  estimate  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Commitee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
is  that  in  1949  the  total  tax  load  of  the 
other  72  nations  of  the  world,  including 
Russia,  was  approximately  $68,000,000,- 
000  and  that  the  United  States  annual 
Federal  tax  revenue  alone  under  present 
law  will  next  year  reach  $71,000,000,000. 

Even  so,  a  deficit  of  $8,200,000,000  is 
estimated  for  1952  and  a  deficit  of  $14,- 
400,000,000  is  in  prospect  for  1953. 

If  all  taxable  personal  incomes  over 
$4,000  were  confiscated  today,  the  total 
additional  revenue  would  be  only  $9,700,- 
000,000.  At  present  rate  of  Federal 
spending,  this  sum  would  last  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  only  47  days.  With  the 
American  dollar  today  worth  only  53 
percent  of  its  1939  value,  the  taxpayers 
are  really  having  a  most  difficult  time 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
pay  their  taxes. 

STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

I  will  discuss  one  further  point  in 
which  I  have  a  tremendous  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  its  importance  to  our  own  de¬ 
fense. 

Last  year  I  made  a  review  of  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  contributions  to  the  United 
States  strategic  materials  stockpile  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  included  that  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  It  appears  at  pages 
10454-10456  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  August  17,  1951. 

By  way  of  comparison  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stockpile 
acquired  through  foreign-aid  programs 
last  year  stood  at  $56,245,000;  today  it 
stands  at  $102,937,000.  Our  stockpile 
objective  is  $9,075,000,000.  Our  total  ex¬ 
penditures  on  foreign  aid  to  date  stands, 
as  I  understand  it,  for  economic  aid,  at 
$14,800,000,000. 

At  the  rate  of  foreign-aid  spending  to 
date  and  at  the  rate  of  acquisition  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  from  this 
source  up  to  date,  it  would  require 
$1,440,000,000,000  of  economic  aid  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  complete  our  stockpile 
program  from  this  source.  I  should  add 
that  last  year  this  estimate  stood  at 
$1,660,000,000,000. 
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At  the  rate  of  acquisition  today  it  will 
require  311  years  to  acquire  our  strategic 
and  critical  stockpile  entirely  through 
exchange  for  foreign  aid.  That  repre¬ 
sents  a  reduction  of  the  period  of  time 
from  369  years. 

When  I  look  back  through  the  original 
debate  on  the  Marshall  plan  and  think 
of  those  grand  promises  of  the  great  help 
that  would  come  to  us  in  the  way  of 
strategic  materials  through  this  program 
I  cannot  help  but  wronder  how  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Marshall  Plan  can  justify 
those  predictions  and  those  boasts  back 
in  1947  when  they  made  the  original  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  the  Marshall  Plan  and  other 
foreign  aid  programs  under  way. 

Furthermore  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  heavy  consump¬ 
tion  of  our  own  supply  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  in  the  production  of 
the  nr'.tary  supplies  we  export  in  that 
portion  of  our  foreign-aid  program. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
must  get  away  from  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stockpile  as  a  prime 
justification  for  this  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  speeches  and 
materials  made  and  prepared  by  him¬ 
self.) 

Mr.  VCRYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  O’KonskiL 

DEFENSE  BILLIONS  DEFEND  KAISER,  NOT  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Congress  the  coming  fiscal  year  for 
our  military  establishments  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  discussed  of  any  pend¬ 
ing  legislation.  In  my  10  years  in  this 
House,  I  have  never  seen  it  turn  down 
any  legitimate  and  honest  request  for 
money  to  make  our  country  secure.  In 
fact,  in  many  instances  we  have  voted 
more  funds  than  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  could  use. 

However,  I  wish  to  state  here  and  now 
that  I  know  and  have  learned  a  long  time 
ago  that  our  security  is  not  dependent 
on  how  much  money  is  appropriated,  but 
rather  on  how  wisely  the  money  we  ap¬ 
propriate  is  spent.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  manner  in  which  our 
procurement  officials  in  the  military  set¬ 
up  are  squandering  billions  of  dollars, 
we  could  easily  double  the  military  ap¬ 
propriations  and  still  have  no  security. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  our 
Air  Force.  The  lack  of  Air  Force  equip¬ 
ment  in  Korea  is  tragic.  In  fact,  it  is  so 
tragic  that  if  we  do  not  force  some 
changes  there  soon,  this  Congress  will 
not  deserve  the  respect  of  the  people  we 
represent. 

I  visited  with  many  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  in  Germany.  There,  too,  our  air 
equipment  is  tragic.  In  fact,  the  officers 
themselves  refer  to  it  as  the  United 
States  air  farce,  not  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Yes,  even  here  in  our  own  country 
fliers  are  afraid  to  fly  because  of  poor 
equipment,  poor  planes  and  poor  main¬ 
tenance  and  repairs.  The  mighty  Air 
Force  we  once  knew — today  is  ragged. 


poorly  equipped  and  relegated  to  a 
status  which  many  of  its  own  officers  call 
the  United  States  air  farce. 

These  tragic  conditions  caused  me 
great  concern.  It  compelled  me  to  do 
some  research.  There  is  reason  why, 
after  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
■  expenditures,  we  still  have  no  adequate 
air  power.  The  reason  is  not  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Air  Force  proper.  Good¬ 
ness,  no.  A  finer  lot  could  not  possibly 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  trouble  and  the 
responsibility  for  these  shameful  Air 
Force  conditions?  Members  of  the 
House,  it  lies  squarely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  procurement  officials  responsible 
for  Air  Force  equipment  procurement. 
These  men — and  these  men  alone — are 
responsible  for  the  tragic  conditions  of 
our  air  security  and  preparedness. 

Let  me  give  you  a  case  of  the  manner  in 
which  procurement  officials  of  the 
United  States  Defense  Department 
squander  billions  and  take  care  of  their 
friends,  rather  than  procure  planes  and 
plane  equipment. 

A  year  ago  the  procurement  officials 
of  the  Defense  Department  awarded  a 
contract  to  Kaiser-Frazer  to  produce 
150  of  the  Chase  airplanes  known  as 
the  C-123.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Kaiser-Frazer  had  the  contract  for  a 
year  not  a  single  such  plane  has  been 
produced.  That  is  tragic  indeed.  But 
that  is  not  all.  In  spite  of  this  com¬ 
plete  flcp  by  Kaiser-Frazer  in  their  first 
contract,  not  a  single  plane  in  a  year, 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  procurement  officers 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  sent  a 
letter  of  intent  to  the  Munitions  Board 
which  would  award  this  same  Kaiser- 
Frazer  outfit  a  contract  to  produce  250 
more  C-123’s. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  Munitions 
Board  questioned  this  letter  of  intent. 
The  Air  Force  procurement  admitted 
that  the  letter  was  unusual — but  said  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  help  Kaiser- 
Frazer  “in  its  other  negotiations.” 

Now  Members  of  the  House,  when  you 
and  I  appropriate  billions  for  Air  Force 
procurement,  I  thought  it  was  to  procure 
planes  for  our  Air  Force — not  to  help 
Kaiser-Frazer  “in  its  other  negotiations.” 
Yet  here  we  have  the  blatent  admission 
by  Air  Force  procurement  officers  that 
plane  procurement  is  not  first  in  their 
minds — their  first  interest  is  helping 
Kaiser-Frazer  in  its  other  negotiations. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  old  Kaiser-Frazer 
contract,  a  year  old  for  150  planes,  that 
is  the  150  of  the  Chase  airplanes  known 
as  the  C-123.  I  said  none  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  year  the  contract  was 
in  effect.  I  must  amplify  this  state¬ 
ment. 

You  read  of  that  great  auto  promoter 
by  the  name  of  Tucker,  did  you  not? 
You  read  of  how  he  got  parts  of  various 
automobiles,  put  them  together,  called 
it  the  Tucker — and  swindled  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  people  of  America. 

Well,  Kaiser-Frazer  took  a  leaf  from 
Tucker’s  experience.  So  that  nobody 
could  say  Kaiser-Frazer  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  a  plane  in  a  year  on  a  150-plane 
contract,  they  proceeded  to  out-Tucker 
Tucker.  After  all.  Tucker  had  only  to 


fool  the  people.  All  Kaiser-Frazer  had 
to  do  was  fool  the  United  States  Air 
Force  procurement  officials. 

So  here  is  what  happened.  About  2 
months  ago  a  great  extravaganza  was 
held  at  the  Willow  Run  plant  of  the 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  The  press  was  in¬ 
vited.  Air  Force  procurement  officials 
were  lavishly  entertained.  Rhetoric  and 
champagne  almost  overflowed  the  banks 
of  the  Willow  Run.  A  lush  $30,000  carpet 
was  prominently  displayed  and  rolled  out 
to  greet  the  suckers.  The  event  was  the 
dedication  of  the  Kaiser-Frazer  new  gi¬ 
gantic  C-119  flying  boxcar  cargo  plane. 
And  as  the  suckers  viewed  the  unveiling 
and  dedication,  they  looked  with  awe 
upon  the  great  spectacle  which  stood 
before  their  eyes  and  bowed  to  Henry 
Kaiser,  the  great  airplane  builder,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  giant  of  industry. 

But  just  a  minute,  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  you  have  not  heard  all  yet.  Was 
this  unveiling  and  dedication  a  cause 
for  celebration  or  should  it  have  been 
a  signal  to  our  Air  Force  procurement 
officers  that  a  public  mourning  should 
take  place  for  the  taxpayer.  Yes,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  public  mourning  with  black  crepe 
and  doleful  music  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  than  the  celebration  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  Air  Force  procurement  offi¬ 
cers.  Yes,  Kaiser-Frazer  out-Tuckered 
Tucker. 

Here  is  what  the  public  and  press  were 
not  told,  and  I  doubt  if  the  Air  Force 
procurement  officers  knew.  The  boxcar 
plane  C-119  so  ceremoniously  unveiled 
and  dedicated  and  almost  flooded  in 
champagne  and  flowers,  all  at  taxpay¬ 
ers’  expense,  was  not  built  at  Willow 
Run.  Like  the  Tucker  car — it  was  mere¬ 
ly  assembled  there.  But  this  was  dis¬ 
creetly  hidden  from  the  press  and  the 
public.  All  of  the  parts  for  this  plane 
were  actually  made  at  the  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  plant  of  Fairchild  Engine  &  Air¬ 
plane  Corp.  These  airplanes  are  not 
only  built  but  also  assembled  at  Hagers¬ 
town.  Yet  here  Kaiser-Frazer  just 
bought  the  parts,  shipped  them  nearly 
1,000  miles,  merely  assembles  them  at 
Willow  Run  and  states  to  the  public, 
“Look  at  our  great  work.  Look  at  the 
great  plane  produced  by  Kaiser-Frazer.” 

Has  this  sham  paid  off?  Of  course 
it  has.  So  impressed  were  the  Air  Force 
procurement  officers  with  Kaiser-Frazer 
genius  that  Henry  Kaiser  announced 
that  Kaiser-Frazer  will  build  17  of  these 
cargo  planes  during  1952.  Yes,  .Kaiser 
said  they  will  build  17  cargo  planes  at 
Willow  Run.  The  fact  is  these  planes 
will  be  built  at  Hagerstown  and  only  as¬ 
sembled  at  Willow  Run.  But  Kaiser 
fooled  the  Air  Force  once,  so  why  could 
not  he  fool  them  17  times? 

And  here  is  the  tragedy  of  it  all,  and 
why,  in  spite  of  billions  we  have  appro¬ 
priated,  our  Air  Force  is  still  in 
shambles.  The  Fairchild  Engine  & 
Airplane  Corp.  is  an  experienced  and 
reliable  producer  of  aircraft  and  the 
chief  developer  of  this  particular  kind 
of  cargo  plane.  Fairchild  can  turn  out 
this  plane,  complete  it  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  between  $350,000  and 
$385,000.  But  to  the  Air  Force  pro¬ 
curement  officers  this  is  too  simple  and 
too  cheap.  Besides  it  may  result  in 
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getting  planes,  and  seemingly  that  is  not 
what  is  wanted. 

So  what  happens?  Kaiser-Frazer  is 
given  a  contract  for  17  boxcar  planes 
parts  built  at  Fairchild  and  shipped  and 
assembled  at  Willow  Run  at  a  cost  of  be¬ 
tween  $800,000  and  $1,500,000  per  plane, 
or  roughly  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  they  could  be  built  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  no  matter 
how  many  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  we  appropriate  for  air  power,  it 
never  seems  to  come  about?  And  that  is 
why  we  tax  our  people  more  and  more 
and  more— seemingly  without  end  in 
sight. 

Let  us  look  at  Mr.  Kaiser’s  past  record 
as  a  plane  builder  and  planner.  After 
viewing  that  record  it  is  incredible  that 
our  Air  Force  procurement  officials 
should  award  this  man  almost  a  quarter- 
billion  dollars  in  plane  contracts  and 
letters  of  intent.  Here  is  Kaiser’s  past 
record  as  a  plane  builder  and  plane 
planner. 

First,  the  fabulous  flying  boat. 
When  Kaiser  first  announced  his  plans 
for  building  a  gigantic  aircraft,  it  was  to 
be  constructed  of  aluminum  and  he 
promised  mass  production  in  record 
time.  He -pictured  a  fleet  of  5,000  of 
these  70-ton  behemoths  capable  of 
carrying  500,000  soldiers  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  1  day  and  returning  24  hours  later 
with  thousands  of  tons  of  food  and 
supplies. 

The  War  Production  Board  refused 
to  consider  the  proposition  since  Kaiser 
had  never  built  an  aircraft  in  his  life 
but  finally  agreed  when  he  enlisted  the 
aid  of  Howard  Hughes,  a  recognized 
aeronautical  expert.  After  several 
months  Trad  elapsed  with  no  evidence  of 
progress,  the  project  was  investigated  by 
a  group  of  Government  experts  who  ex¬ 
pressed  grave  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  plans.  Funds  to  Kaiser  were  cut 
off  after  this  investigation  but  were  re¬ 
sumed  by  order  of  the  President  on  con¬ 
dition  that  Kaiser  or  Hughes  would  per¬ 
sonally  supply  the  money  to  complete  the 
project  after  the  Government’s  $18,000,- 
000  was  exhausted. 

Shortly  thereafter  Kaiser  removed 
himself  from  the  picture  and  Hughes 
spent  $10,000,000  of  his  own  money  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  produce  a  successful 
airplane.  When  Kaiser  had  to  put  up 
a  dollar  of  his  own,  he  got  out,  as  fast 
as  he  could.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
dream  of  Kaiser’s  cost  the  taxpayers 
$18,000,000  and  Howard  Hughes  $10,000,- 
000.  In  this  plane  project  Kaiser  was  a 
complete  flop. 

Second,  was  the  Brewster  Aeronautical 
Corp.  Incorporated  in  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1937,  for  the  creation,  design, 
development,  construction  and  sale  of 
various  types  of  airplanes  and  aircraft 
parts.  It  acquired  design  rights,  jigs, 
and  fixtures  on  nine  types  of  military 
trainers  and  observation  planes  from 
Consolidated  Aircraft  on  April  10,  1939. 

On  April  20,  1942,  at  the  direction  of 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  took  possession  of  the  company’s 
four  plants;  two  at  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.;  one  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  one  at 
Johnsville,  Pa.,  in  order  that  they  be 
effectively  operated. 


The  President’s  order  said  that  pos¬ 
session  and  operation  by  the  Navy  should 
be  terminated  as  soon  as  it  is  determined 
that  the  plants  will  be  privately  oper¬ 
ated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
war  effort.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  became 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1942  and  took 
over  active  operation  of  one  of  the  Long 
Island  plants  in  November,  1943  with 
glowing  promises  for  stepped  up  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  company  lost  $1,436,369  in  1942 
and  $607,177  in  1943.  Production  went 
even  lower  under  Kaiser’s  supervision 
and  he  quietly  withdrew  in  April,  1944. 
The  total  dollar  value  of  the  company’s 
war  work  was  $73,000,000  and  on  April 
5,  1946,  the  stockholders  approved  a  plan 
to  dissolve  the  company  and  liquidate  its 
assets.  Again  as  a  plane  builder  for  the 
second  attempt  Kaiser  again  proved  a 
complete  flop. 

Third,  was  the  Kaiser  Fleetwings,  Inc. 
This  was  organized  November  17,  1942 
as  Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  to  manufacture 
airplanes.  They  obtained  $1,000,000 
loan  from  the  RFC  on  March  4,  1943. 
The  names  were  changed  May  29,  1946 
to  Kaiser  Fleetwings,  Inc.  Its  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  was  to  purchase  Fleet¬ 
wings,  Inc.,  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  to  expand 
wartime  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  airplanes. 

This  company  likewise  never  produced 
any  planes.  So  it  contracted  with 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  to  produce  automo¬ 
bile  doors  and  deck  lids.  The  price  on 
a  cost  plus  basis  was  75-100  percent 
higher  than  previous  Kaiser-Frazer  sup¬ 
pliers.  So  Kaiser’s  plant  finally  turned 
to  the  manufacture  of  bathroom  and 
kitchen  equipment  and  changed  name 
to  Kaiser  Metal  Products.  The  total 
capital  investment  is  $500,000.  Henry 
Kaiser  and  Kaiser  companies  own  75 
percent  of  stock  and  balance  is  held  by 
friends  of  Kaiser. 

Executive  offices  of  the  company  have 
been  held  as  follows: 

President:  November  17, 1942,  to  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1944,  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Vice  President:  November  17,  1942,  to 
date,  Edgar  F.  Kaiser.  November  17, 
1942,  to  date,  Clay  Bedford. 

This  third  venture  into  the  plane  busi¬ 
ness  by  Kaiser  like  all  others  was  a  com¬ 
plete  and  dismal  flop. 

Here  we  have  three  highly  publicized 
ventures  by  Kaiser  in  the  building  of 
planes.  Each  attempt  was  a  colossal 
and  dismal  flop.  Each  attempt  was  as 
flagrant  a  failure  as  it  was  costly,  costly 
of  course  mostly  to  the  taxpayers  of  our 
Nation  and  the  stockholders,  but  not  'to 
Kaiser.  Yet  our  Air  Force  Procurement 
Officials  entrust  this  same  colossal  fail¬ 
ure  with  almost  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
of  defense  money  to  build  planes.  This 
is  the  same  failure  who  has  had  a  con¬ 
tract  for  150  planes  for  more  than  a  year 
and  has  not  yet  produced  a  single  plane. 
No  wonder  our  boys  in  Korea,  Germany 
and  elsewhere  call  it  the  United  States 
air  farce.  I  wonder  if  the  Procurement 
officials  of  our  Defense  Department  are 
more  interested  in  defending  Kaiser  than 
they  are  in  defending  our  Nation  with 
air  power? 

Even  if  this  time  we  did  take  Kaiser 
at  his  word,  all  he  can  do  is  assemble — 
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not  produce — just  assemble  17  cargo 
planes  the  coming  year.  Why  then,  give 
him  contracts  and  letters  of  intent 
for  400  planes?  Especially  why  when 
these  will  cost  three  to  four  times  more 
than  they  could  be  had  from  reputable 
and  successful  firms.  As  I  indicated  be¬ 
fore,  Fairchild  Engine  &  Airplane  Corp., 
which  developed  the  C-119  Flying  Box¬ 
car  in  the  first  place  is  prepared  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  plane  and  assemble  it  at  a 
price  of  $350,000  to  $385,000  per  plane. 
The  cost  through  Kaiser  is  from  $800,- 
000  to  $1,500,000  per  plane.  Is  there  any 
excuse  for  such  robbery  of  our  defense 
efforts  and  money?  And  get  this — in 
the  time  that  it  would  take  Kaiser  just 
to  assemble  17  such  planes,  Fairchild 
could  manufacture  and  assemble"  165  of 
the  same  planes  for  one-third,  to  one- 
fourth  the  cost.  Yet,  the  Air  Force  has 
ordered  Fairchild  to  abandon  all  plans 
to  produce  planes  in  its  Chicago  plant. 
Instead  the  Air  Force  officials  went  to 
the  Willow  Run  unveiling  to  see  Kaiser- 
Frazer  out- tucker  Tucker  in  a  gigantic 
swindle  and^gave  contracts  and  letters  of 
intent  to  the  smoothest  and  cleverest 
swindle  of  the  ages. 

How  does  Kaiser  do  it?  How  does  he 
manage  to  bamboozle  the  public  and 
suck  defense  dollars?  Simply  by  plac¬ 
ing  his  own  key  men  in  proper  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government.  There  is  an 
old  saying  around  Kaiser  headquarters. 
It  goes* like  this — defense  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  must  defend  Kaiser  first,  his  friends 
in  Government  second  and  the  Nation 
third.  Here  is  how  he  swindles  the 
Government  out.  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year. 

After  securing  a  $25,000,000  loan  from 
RFC  on  December  5,  1950,  Kaiser  went 
directly  to  a  conference  with  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  McCone  of  the  Air  Force.  Mc¬ 
Cone  then  gave  Kaiser  its  first  big  Air 
Force  order  for  building  150  Fairchild 
planes.  Now  who  is  this  man  McCone? 
First,  he  was  associated  with  Kaiser  in 
the  shipbuilding  business  in  World  War 
II.  Now  get  this,  while  McCone  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  he  was 
merely  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  president  of  Bechtel-McCone 
Corp.  Now  in  turn  the  Bechtel  family 
happens — just  accidentally — to  be  hold¬ 
ers  of  4,200  shares  of  Kaiser-Frazer  com¬ 
mon  stock.  So  McCone  gets  a  conveni¬ 
ent  leave  of  absence  from  a  Kaiser  out¬ 
fit,  becomes  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  arranges  a  nice  fat  gift  for 
Kaiser  and  that  is  how  Kaiser  manages 
to  continue  to  suck  defense  dollars  while 
our  boys  in  Korea  die  for  lack  of  planes 
and  plane  equipment. 

But  Kaiser  never  misses  a  bet.  He 
takes  no  chances  on  having  just  one  of 
his  men  planted  where  defense  billions 
are  handed  out.  He  plays  it  safe  always 
to  see  that  he  sucks  every  dollar  he  can 
at  the  expense  of  blood  and  lives.  Here 
is  another  example  of  how  he  operates. 
Clay  Bedford  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  position  of  vice  president  of 
Kaiser-Frazer.  He  became  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Director  Charles  E.  Wilson  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Administration. 
Later  Bedford  became  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Procurement  and  Production 
of  the  Defense  Department.  Still  later 
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Bedford  becomes  special  assistant,  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  to  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  What  a  beautiful  position  to  see 
that  certain  people  get  the  easy  money 
from  the  defense  billions.  Where  is 
Bedford  now?  You  guessed  it.  After 
being  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett’s  ex¬ 
pert  on  breaking  production  bottlenecks, 
Bedford  suddenly  and  miraculously  be¬ 
came  president  of  Kaiser’s  Chase  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  the  same  Kaiser  outfit  that 
has  not  produced  a  single  plane,  yet  got 
a  contract  for  150  and  then  a  letter  of 
intent  for  another  250  planes.  Kaiser’s 
stooges  always  stay  in  their  Government 
defense  jobs  just  long  enough  to  take 
care  of  Kaiser  and  then  they  go  right 
back  to  Kaiser  to  get  their  share  of  the 
blood  money. 

Our  defense  procurement  officers  and 
those  close  to  it  are  replete  with  Kaiser 
stooges.  Warren  W.  Huff  took  a  leave 
of  absence  from  his  position  as  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  of  Kaiser-Frazer  to  follow 
Bedford  to  Washington  and  to  become 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  for  Pro¬ 
curement  and  Production.  Huff  was 
head  of  the  Steel  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  toward  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  left  that  position  to  go  directly  to 
Kaiser-Frazer  parallels  the  manner  in 
which  Walston  S.  Brown  left  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  to  become  secretary'  of 
Kaiser-Frazer  at  the  same  time.  Walton 
S.  Brown  is  the  man  who  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Kaiser  to  make  millions  on 
shipbuilding  contracts  as  I  will  show  a 
little  later  in  this  speech. 

Why,  just  why  is  there  such  a  Kaiser 
conspiracy  to  drain  defense  dollars  into 
his  lap?  The  answer  is  simple. 

The  financial  statement  of  Kaiser- 
Frazer  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1951,  shows  a  loss  of  $12,300,000. 
This  brings  their  3-year  operating  loss 
to  $65,000,000.  In  his  message  to  stock¬ 
holders,  the  president  pointed  out  that 
the  loss  was  not  as  bad  as  it  seemed 
because  it  gave  the  company  an  operat¬ 
ing  loss  carry-over  which  it  could  use  to 
avoid  taxes  during  the  next  few  years. 
There  is  a  real  policy  question  raised  as 
to  whether  the  Government  should 
award  lucrative  war  contracts  to  a  com¬ 
pany  which  is  openly  and  boastfully  in 
a  position  to  avoid  any  taxes  on  profits 
from  such  contracts. 

The  company  reports  a  net  worth  of 
$10,000,000.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
an  article  dated  May  1,  1952,  states  the 
net  worth  to  be  $5,600,000.  The  differ¬ 
ence  apparently  stems  from  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  certain 
assets.  In  either  case,  since  the  com¬ 
pany  has  lost  better  than  a  million  a 
month  for  over  3  years,  it  is  clear  that 
it  will  soon  reach  a  state  of  insolvency 
if  it  has  not  already.  The  only  possible 
hope  is  for  additional  Government 
financing.  This  raises  a  further  policy 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  entrust¬ 
ing  vital  Government  contracts  to  a  com¬ 
pany  which  may  soon  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  receivers. 

Another  example  of  the  Kaiser  method 
is  brought  to  light  in  the  opinion  of 
Augustus  Hand,  of  the  second  circuit 
in  the  case  of  Kaiser-Frazer  against  Otis 
&  Co.  That  opinion  holds  that  the 


Kaiser-Frazer  prospectus  with  respect  to 
its  1948  issue  was  definitely  misleading 
and  fraudulent.  A  prospectus  of  this 
sort  is  ordinarily  given  very  careful 
scrutiny  before  being  passed  by  the  SEC. 
Can  it  be  that  Henry  Kaiser  also  has 
friends  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Building? 

The  recent  Kaiser-Frazer  statement 
shows  a  V-loan  of  $25,000,000  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  various  RFC  loans,  almost  all 
of  which  are  still  outstanding.  The 
statement  does  not  revel  the  existence 
or  the  extent  of  Air  Force  advances  on 
its  various  contracts  to  Kaiser-Frazer 
but,  in  view  of  the  limited  working  capi¬ 
tal  of  Kaiser-Frazer,  such  advancing 
must  be  going  on  in  order  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  remain  in  operation. 

Here  is  as  true  a  picture  of  Kaiser- 
Frazer  Corp.  finances  as  is  possible  to 
get: 


Amount 

Per 

share 

Stockholders’  equity  Dec.  31, 
1952  (per  annual  report) . 

Deduct: 

Facilities  not  used  in  opera- 

$10, 219,  776 

$2.24 

3,  457, 158 
542,  832 
1,  215,  000 
837, 818 
1, 316, 269 

7, 369, 077 

.62 

2, 850,  699 

A  further  deduction  of  $4,000,000  for 
1952  estimates  losses — $1,000,000  a  month 
at  the  rate  of  loss  for  past  year — wipes 
out  the  stockholders’  equity  and  leaves 
the  corporation  insolvent  with  a  deficit 
of  $1,149,301. 

So  the  picture  now  becomes  clearer  and 
clearer.  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  is  in  finan¬ 
cial  trouble.  At  this  year’s  end  they  will 
be  defunct.  So  the  billions  we  are  ap¬ 
propriating  for  defense  are  used  to  bail 
out  Kaiser-Frazer.  Gentlemen,  did  we 
appropriate  these  billions  for  defense  or 
did  we  appropriate  these  billions  for  per¬ 
sonal  manipulation  so  save  a  defunct 
corporation? 

The  procurement  officers  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  should  be  made  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

(a)  What  is  the  total  amount  of  money 
presently  outstanding  that  the  Air  Force 
has  advanced  to  Kaiser-Frazer? 

(b)  Of  this  total,  how  much  has  been 
advanced  to  Kaiser-Frazer  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  following  projects? 

First.  The  Fairchild  plane  C-119. 

Second.  The  Chase  Aircraft  plane 
C-123. 

Thii’d.  For  general  machine  tooling 
and  facilities. 

Fourth.  For  west  coast  aircraft  proj¬ 
ects  of  Kaiser -F'azer. 

Ffth.  Any  other  advances  made  by  the 
Air  Force  to  Kaiser-Frazer,  and  for 
what. 

Sixth.  The  terms  and  conditions  with 
respect  to  which  the  foregoing  advances 
have  been  made. 

And  finally  these  procurement  officers 
should  be  asked  to  tell  why  defense  dol¬ 
lars,  blood  money,  that  is,  should  be  used 
to  save  a  defunct  corporation  instead  of 
purchasing  planes  and  equipment. 


This  is  a  shocking  situation  and  one 
that  we  cannot  allow  to  go  unchallenged 
in  a  period  when  we  are  asking  the 
humblest  laborer  to  give  us  over  20  per¬ 
cent  of  his  net  taxable  income  to  sup¬ 
port  defense  mobilization.  I  am  told 
that  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
studying  military  waste  is  currently  con¬ 
sidering  the  very  contracts  I  describe, 
but,  as  great  a  waste  as  this  contract 
may  entail,  I  believe  it  is  only  a  small 
part  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  fab¬ 
ric  and  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  investi¬ 
gate  every  thread  of  this  fabric  in  every 
phase  of  its  intricate  pattern.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  represent  no  more  than  a 
collection  of  previously  published  in¬ 
formation  and  yet,  with  nothing  more, 
they  tell  an  almost  incredible  story  of 
how  one  man  has  lived  and  prospered 
solely  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  It  explains  Kaiser’s  method 
of  using  defense  dollars  to  defend  him¬ 
self. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
Henry  Kaiser’s  only  business  experience 
was  as  a  cement  contractor  building 
public  dams  and  bridges  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country.  Almost  immediate¬ 
ly  with  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the 
Kaiser  companies  jumped  into  the  ship¬ 
building  business  and  within  a  short  time 
Henry’s  methods  of  operation  set  the 
pattern  which  has  typified  his  activities 
for  the  past  decade. 

Kaiser  originally  entered  his  ship¬ 
building  contracts  on  a  cost-plus  basis 
but,  as  soon  as  operations  had  developed 
to  a  point  where  costs  could  be  accu¬ 
rately  appraised,  he  arranged  with 
friends  in  United  States  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  to  change  these  contracts  to  a 
fixed-price  basis.  This  legerdermain 
enabled  Kaiser  to  realize  tremendous 
profits  as  compared  to  the  modest  return 
cost-plus  contracts  would  have  yielded 
him.  The  feat  was  accomplished 
through  the  assistance  and  good  offices 
of  his  Walston  S.  Brown,  then  a  member 
of  the  Maritime  Commission’s  committee 
on  awards,  now  secretary  and  a  director 
of  KaiserrFrazer  Corp.  But  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  always  the  same.  The  person  in 
the  Defense  Procurement  after  award¬ 
ing  Kaiser  contracts  and  favors  never 
goes  unrewarded.  He  always  lands  on 
Kaiser’s  payroll. 

The  United  States  Government  paid 
for  everything  that  went  into  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  shipyards  used  by  the  Kaiser 
companies.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  paid  for  all  material  used  in  Kai¬ 
ser  ships,  it  paid  for  all  labor  and  it 
paid  for  all  administrative  costs  for  in¬ 
dividuals  so  employed  up  to  $25,000 
per  year  per  person.  Henry  Kaiser  in¬ 
vested  no  capital  and  took  no  risks.  He 
merely  acted  as  manager  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  facilities  and  for  this  service  he 
was  paid  the  rather  handsome  sum  of 
$192,287,284.  How  can  this  be  rational¬ 
ized  on  comparison  with  the  hundreds  of 
small  and  large  contractors  who  had 
their  profit  on  Government  contracts 
reduced  by  renegotiation  to  a  figure  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10  percent  on  gross 
sales? 

Kaiser’s  next  Government  sponsored 
project,  the  steel  industry,  was  a  won¬ 
derful  deal  not  only  because  it  yielded 
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him  a  tidy  return  on  almost  no  invest¬ 
ment  but  also  because  it  provided  a  won¬ 
derful  device  for  rendering  his  ship¬ 
building  profits  practically  exempt  from 
Federal  taxes.  The  shipbuilding  com¬ 
pany  paid  $100,000  for  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Kaiser  Steel  Co.  The  United 
States  Government  loaned  the  steel 
company  $125,000,000  and  also  permitted 
it  the  privilege  of  accelerated  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  its  facilities.  Thus,  during  the 
early  years,  while  the  Kaiser  Steel  Co 
was  being  organized  on  Government 
funds  and  was  not  returning  a  profit 
on  its  own,  the  profits  of  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  company  were  being  written  off 
for  tax  purposes  by  amortization  of  the 
steel  facilities.  While  other  taxpayers 
earning  a  comparable  income  were  be¬ 
ing  taxed  at  90  percent,  Henry  Kaiser 
merely  converted  his  profits  into  lucra¬ 
tive  steel  producing  facilities  and  thus 
retained  nearly  100  percent.  Kaiser  al¬ 
ways  has  friends  in  every  Department 
of  the  Government  who  take  care  of  him. 

Kaiser’s  wartime  venture  into  the 
production  of  magnesium  is  also  worthy 
of  comment  although  for  a  change  it 
does  not  appear,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
that  he  personally  made  much  of  a  gain 
out  of  the  project.  Of  course  he  and  his 
fellow  shareholders  received  handsome 
dividends  but  they  did  not  end  up  with 
anything  in  the  way  of  valuable  Gov¬ 
ernment  assets  which  is  usually  the 
case. 

Early  in  World  War  II,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  ordered  the  RFC  to  build 
a  magnesium  plant  at  Los  Altos,  south 
of  San  Francisco.  Kaiser  heard  about 
this  and  rushed  to  Washington  with  the 
proposal  that  the  RFC  loan  him  the 
money  and  that  Kaiser  would  build  and 
operate  the  Los  Altos  plant.  The  pro¬ 
posal  contemplated  no  private  capital 
except  for  $100,000  already  invested  in 
the  Permanente  Metals  Corp.  which 
Kaiser  had  organized.  Mr.  Jesse  Jones 
himself  says: 

The  whole  set-up  looked  a  little  screwy 
to  me,  one  that  would  be  of  doubtful  out¬ 
come. 

Nevertheless  with  the  help  of  friends 
in  the  RFC,  Kaiser  put  his  plan  across. 
He  got  a  loan  from  the  RFC  which  ul¬ 
timately  totaled  $28,000,000  and  he 
operated  the  magnesium  facilities  until 
1945  when  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
project  because  of  inability  to  meet 
prices  in  a  competitive  peacetime  mar¬ 
ket.  In  this  instance  the  RFC  was  re¬ 
paid  in  full  but  it  nevertheless  cost  the 
Government  heavily  since  Kaiser’s  en¬ 
tire  operation  was  wastefully  inefficient. 
Los  Altos  never  got  its  production  costs 
below  30  cents  per  pound  whereas  the 
RFC-owned  plant  near  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
which  was  managed  by  Anaconda  Cop¬ 
per,  produced  magnesium  at  18  cents 
per  pound.  In  addition,  Metals  Reserve 
Company,  an  RFC  subsidiary,  had  to 
subsidize  Mr.  Kaiser  to  the  tune  of  $2,- 
500,000  by  buying  his  product  at  higher 
than  market  price. 

Permanente  died  as  far  as  magnesium 
was  concerned  in  1945,  but  it  was  revital¬ 
ized  in  1946  when  Henry  got  his  hands  on 
some  very  valuable  aluminum  facili¬ 
ties.  The  facilities  in  question  were 
built  by  the  Government  and  operated 


by  Alcoa  during  the  war.  Kaiser  ob¬ 
tained  these  facilities  on  a  risk-proof 
lease-purchase  arrangement  from  the 
War  Assets  Administration,  along  with 
below-cost  contracts  for  Federal  power 
to  operate  the  facilities  from  the  Federal 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

The  rights  were  first  given  to  Kaiser - 
Frazer  but  as  soon  as  their  potential 
value  was  realized,  they  were  quietly 
transferred  to  Permanente  Metals 
wherein  Kaiser  personally  had  a  much 
larger  share.  In  the  first  11  months  of 
operating  these  facilities,  Kaiser  and 
associates  reported  a  net  profit  before 
taxes  of  over  $8,000,000.  The  original 
investment  in  Permanente  Metals,  now 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemicals  Corp., 
has  never  been  added  to  by  Henry  Kaiser 
or  associates  but  at  the  market  close  on 
March  8,  1952,  their  stock  was  worth 
$87,780,000  and  they  had  received  cash 
dividends  in  excess  of  $11,000,000  since 
1946.  The  United  States  gave  him  these 
assets  for  next  to  nothing.  No  matter 
what  department  of  our  Government  had 
something  to  hand  out  Kaiser  was  al¬ 
ways  the  first  to  be  taken  care  of. 

It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  Henry’s 
fabled  genius  falls  short  when  it  comes 
to  producing  automobiles.  Kaiser-Fra- 
zer  Corp.  took  advantage  of  Graham- 
Paige  facilities  and  a  starving  automobile 
market  to  accumulate  an  earned  surplus 
of  over  $9,000,000  by  the  end  of  1948. 
From  that  point  on,  however,  the  in¬ 
itial  advantage  was  lost  and,  while  the 
automobile  industry  generally  was  ex¬ 
periencing  the  best  years  in  its  history, 
Kaiser-Frazer  production  and  sales  de¬ 
clined  steadily  and  the  corporation 
shows  a  loss  in  excess  of  $60,000,000 
over  the  3 -year  period  ending  in  1951. 

Ordinarily  we  would  expect  this  to 
close  the  book  on  a  story,  too  often  re¬ 
peated,  of  an  individual  who  prospered 
in  wartime  but  could  not  make  the  grade 
in  the  competitive  struggle  of  our  peace¬ 
time  economy.  Whatever  else  can  be 
said  of  Henry  Kaiser,  however,  he  is  re¬ 
sourceful  and  the  minute  things  began 
to  dry  up  he  was  back  at  the  public  well 
with  his  bottomless  bucket. 

We  have  already  noted  how  the  United 
States  Government  sponsored  Henry 
Kaiser’s  entry  into  the  shipbuilding  busi¬ 
ness,  the  steel  business,  the  magnesium 
business,  and  the  aluminum  business. 
Good  old  Uncle  Sam  also  gave  him  a  big 
boost  into  the  automobile  business  by 
selling  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  the  huge 
Willow  Run  bomber  plant.  This  plant 
cost  the  Government  $42,300,000  to  build 
during  World  War  n.  It  was  appraised 
at  $67,000,000  in  1949  and  at  $105,000,000 
in  December  1950.  This  plant  was  sold  to 
Kaiser-Frazer  in  September  1945  for  a 
paltry  $15,100,000,  and  even  that  amount 
was  not  paid  in  cash. 

The  United  States  Government, 
through  the  War  Assets  Administration, 
also  gave  Kaiser-Frazer  a  tremendous 
boost  by  selling  it  a  Utah  blast  furnace 
for  $782,000,  full  price  deferred,  and  by 
awarding  it  a  lease-purchase  arrange¬ 
ment  on  a  Cleveland  blast  furnace,  al¬ 
though  others  had  offered  considerably 
more  for  the  rights. 

Kaiser-Frazer  could  not  compete,  de¬ 
spite  these  subsidies,  however,  and  in 
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1949  it  turned  to  the  RFC,  which  had 
served  Kaiser  interests  so  nobly  in  the 
past. 

On  September  23,  1949,  Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp.  filed  a  formal  application  with  the 
RFC  in  Washington  for  a  loan  of  $30,- 
000,000.  On  September  30, 1949,  an  RFC 
examiner  got  out  his  report  which 
recommended  a  loan  of  about  $25,000,- 
000.  The  Kaisers  were  faced  with  repay¬ 
ment  demands  on  a  $16,000,000  bank  loan 
and  each  member  of  the  reviewing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  RFC  had  expressed  doubt 
that  the  loan  could  be  repaid.  Never¬ 
theless,  on  October  6,  1949,  the  RFC 
Board  of  Directors  approved  a  10-year 
loan  to  Kaiser-Frazer  for  $34,400,000. 

Naturally,  it  was  a  terrific  problem  to 
find  sufficient  collateral  among  the  de¬ 
clining  assets  of  Kaiser-Frazer  to  pledge 
against  a  loan  of  this  magnitude  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  feat  was  ac¬ 
complished  is  one  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  person  raising  himself  by  his 
own  bootstraps  that  history  has  ever 
witnessed.  The  RFC  agreed  to  accept 
a  first  mortgage  on  the  Willow  Run  plant 
as  a  principal  item  of  collateral  for  this 
loan.  The  Government  had  sold  this 
plant  to  Kaiser-Frazer  only  a  few  years 
earlier  for  $15,000,000  and  $13,590,000 
of  that  amount  was  still  owing.  The 
War  Assets  Administration  very  gen¬ 
erously  agreed  to  subordinate  its  claim, 
however,  and  the  equity  of  Kaiser-Frazer 
in  the  plant  was  magnified  by  a  timely 
reappraisal.  Thus"'  Henry  Kaiser  had 
again  accomplished  the  impossible.  He 
purchased  a  plant  for  $15,000,000,  paid 
about  10  percent  of  the  purchase  price, 
and  then  borrowed  $34,000,000  by  pledg¬ 
ing  this  same  heavily  mortgaged  plant 
as  collateral. 

By  any  standard  of  good  business  judg¬ 
ment,  this  loan  was  fantastically  ill- 
advised  and  dishonest  to  the  core — it 
smelled  to  the  high  heavens.  Here  again 
Kaiser  out-Tuckered  Tucker  in  bam¬ 
boozling  the  taxpayers.- 

Even  beyond  its  basic  unsoundness, 
however,  the  manner  in  which  this  loan 
was  arranged  cried  out  with  evidence  of 
highly  irregular  procedure  and  perhaps 
even  more.  The  application  was  filed 
directly  in  Washington  and  did  not  go 
through  the  normal  field  channels  re¬ 
quired  of  requests  by  ordinary  mortals. 
Approval  was  stamped  on  the  application 
less  than  2  weeks  after  it  was  filed  and 
less  than  1  week  after  the  examiner’s  re¬ 
port  was  given  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  amount  authorized  was  $10,000,000 
more  than  the  examiner  recommended 
and  even  $4,400,000  more  than  requested 
in  the  written  application.  Here  we 
should  ask  what  happened  to  the  smelly 
Kaiser  RFC  deals  exposed  by  the  Senate 
investigating  committee? 

The  RFC  has,  of  course,  asserted  that 
negotiations  had  been  going  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  were  not  publicized  at 
Kaiser’s  request.  If  that  is  so,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  even  more  serious,  because  it  means 
that  a  Government  agency  has  collab¬ 
orated  with  a  private  citizen  in  sup¬ 
pressing  vital  public  information  until 
the  time  when  it  could  be  released  as 
practically  a  fait  accompli.  Thus  the 
deal  could  be  wound  up  before  the  tide 
of  adverse  public  opinion  had  a  chance 
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to  swell.  A  subcommittee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  asked  on  October  11,  1949, 
that  the  loan  be  held  up  so  that  the  facts 
could  be  studied,  but  the  RFC  declined 
flatly  to  heed  this  request.  Gentlemen, 
such  rank  patronage  has  no  place  in  the 
operations  of  a  properly  run  govern¬ 
mental  agency. 

Most  men  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  $34,000,000,  but  not  Henry  Kaiser. 
On  October  10,  1949,  Kaiser-Frazer  Sales 
Corp.  applied  for  a  $15,000,000  line  of 
credit.  The  RFC  examiner  approved  im¬ 
mediately  but  the  reviewing  committee 
recommended  that  the  loan  not  be 
granted  because  it  was  really  for  the 
manufacturing  corporation  and  that  its 
ability  to  produce  automobiles  was  highly 
questionable.  An  interesting  conclu¬ 
sion  to  be  drawn  just  a  week  after  this 
manufacturing  corporation  had  been 
granted  a  loan  of  $34,000,000.  In  any 
event,  this  adverse  recommendation  was 
Ignored  and  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  was 
authorized  for  Kaiser-Frazer  Sales 
Corp.  on  October  21,  1949. 

One  fact  which  I  feel  was  very  signifi¬ 
cant  from  the  standpoint  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  soundness  of  Kaiser-Frazer  and  the 
public  policy  of  supporting  its  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  automobile  field  was  the  fact 
that  a  real  question  had  arisen  as  to 
whether  Kaiser-Frazer  was  being  oper¬ 
ated  to  make  money  as  a  corporation  or 
only  to  line  the  pockets  of  Kaiser  and 
the  ex-Government  officials  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  deals  and  the  loans. 

The  shareholders  apparently  had  be¬ 
come  tired  of  subrosa  dealings  by  Kaiser 
and  others,  such  as  the  transfer  of  the 
aluminum  facilities  which  we  previously 
discussed,  and  were  suing  for  an  ac¬ 
counting  on  behalf  of  the  corporation. 
In  the  same  vein,  the  Kaiser-Frazer 
dealers  were  complaining  bitterly  about 
their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
favored  few.  This  is  significant  not  only 
because  it  indicates  a  crumbling  enter¬ 
prise  but  also  because  it  appears  that 
Kaiser-Frazer  was  serving  merely  as  a 
funnel  with  the  Government  pouring 
money  in  at  the  top  and  Henry  Kaiser 
and  ex-Government  officials  standing 
below  with  their  wheelbarrows.  Despite 
their  importance,  these  facts  were  ap¬ 
parently  never  even  considered  by  the 
RFC  since  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  any  report  I  have  seen. 

With  the  granting  of  the  above  two 
loans,  the  total  indebtedness  of  Kaiser 
interests  to  the  RFC  reached  a  figure  of 
approximately  $140,265,000.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1949,  loans  to  Henry  Kaiser  and  his 
brood  amounted  to  32.4  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  RFC  loans.  A 
Government  representing  over  150,000,- 
000  people  has  no  business  operating  a 
finance  company  to  support  1  out  of 
that  150,000,000  citizens  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  objective  thinking  moti¬ 
vated  the  RFC  when  it  committed  its 
funds  in  this  ridiculously  overbalanced 
fashion.  It  was  merely  a  plot  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  saying,  “Kaiser  we  will 
take  care  of  you — but  you  must  take 
care  of  us.” 

The  next  loan  to  Kaiser-Frazer  was 
announced  December  4,  1950,  in  the 
amount  of  $25,000,000.  By  the  time  the 
application  was  filed  in  November  1950, 


the  first  two  loans  had  been  completely 
disbursed  and  Kaiser-Frazer  had  shown 
a  loss  of  over  $39,000,000  in  1949  and  a 
loss  of  better  than  $10,000,000  at  that 
date  in  1950.  The  initial  RFC  examiner 
recommended  denial  of  the  application 
because  the  company’s  future  prospects 
seemed  unfavorable  and  because  it  would 
circumvent  regulation  W.  The  agency 
review  committee  and  the  agency  man¬ 
ager  at  Detroit  concurred  in  this  adverse 
recommendation.  On  November  28, 
1950,  Examiner  Williams  recommended 
approval  but  the  six  members  of  the 
Washington  Review  Committee  unani¬ 
mously  overruled  him  on  the  grounds 
asserted  by  the  original  examiner.  De¬ 
spite  all  of  this,  the  RFC  Board  an¬ 
nounced  the  loan  of  $25,000,000  at  a 
press  conference  held  December  4,  1950. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  too  old  to  believe  in 
magic  and  there  is  only  one  other  ex¬ 
planation  for  Henry  Kaiser’s  ability  to 
get  loans  from  the  RFC  Board  when 
good  judgment,  common  sense  and  the 
entire  staff  of  the  RFC  below  the  Board 
are  arrayed  against  him. 

Now  back  to  the  plane  contracts.  The 
day  after  he  got  the  third  RFC  loan, 
Henry  Kaiser  met  with  Under  Secretary 
McCone  of  the  Air  Force  to  discuss  the 
production  of  aircraft.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  McCone  was  a  business  associate  of 
Stephen  Bechtel  in  the  Bechtel  McCone 
Corp.,  and  at  the  time  Stephen  Bechtel 
owned  4,000  shares  of  Kaiser-Frazer 
stock.  Mr.  McCone  was  definitely  in 
Henry’s  corner  and  the  RFC  also  went 
to  bat  for  him  on  the  theory  that,  with 
some  plush  defense  contracts  to  work 
on,  he  would  be  able  to  repay  the  RFC 
and  justify  its  loans  to  Kaiser-Frazer. 
Members  of  the  RFC  Board  denied  any 
interference  with  Kaiser’s  obtaining  of 
defense  contracts  when  they  were  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  Senate  subcommittee,  but 
the  report  of  one  of  their  own  examiners, 
in  connection  with  a  $7,000,000  advance 
to  Kaiser-Frazer  in  February  1951  gives 
the  lie  to  this  denial. 

The  examiner’s  report  stated  that 
Kaiser-Frazer  had  received  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  air¬ 
plane  contracts  at  our  request,  and  it 
concluded  with  the  observation  that  Kai¬ 
ser-Frazer  would  probably  be  able  to 
work  its  way  out  of  its  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  through  profitable  war  contracts, 
but  that  it  still  needed  considerably 
more  working  capital.  This  device  of 
getting  one  Government  agency  in  a 
spot  where  it  has  to  help  Henry  to  save 
itself  is  an  old  Kaiser  trick.  He  used  it 
to  get  his  magnesium  business  subsidized 
and  he  tried  to  use  it  to  get  an  additional 
tax  advantage  for  his  steel  company. 

The  contracts  which  Kaiser-Frazer 
were  awarded  were  of  course  the  con¬ 
tracts  to  build  the  C-119  and  C-123  at 
Willow  Run.  Fairchild  Engine  &  Air¬ 
plane  Corp.,  an  old,  established  airplane 
manufacturer,  had  developed  the  C-119 
and  stood  ready  to  produce  it  at  a  price 
for  less  than  anything  Kaiser-Frazer 
could  hope  to  offer.  When  it  was  sug- 
geted  that  strategic  distribution  was  the 
object  rather  than  the  price,  Fairchild 
offered  to  produce  the  plan  in  Chicago 
at  the  same  low  price.  Nevertheless,  this 
experienced  low-cost  producer  was 
brushed  aside  and  the  contracts  were 
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awarded  to  a  very  shaky  company  run 
by  a  man  who  had  continually  demon¬ 
strated  his  inability  to  operate  without 
Government  subsidy  and  who  had  shown 
a  particular  lack  of  ability  when  it  came 
to  aircraft  production. 

We  have  mentioned  Walston  S.  Brown, 
and  John  A.  McCone  as  possible  links  in 
Henry  Kaiser’s  chain  of  influence. 
Another  good  possibility  is  Clay  Bedford, 
executive  vice  president  of  Kaiser-Fra¬ 
zer,  who  became  first  assistant  to  the 
Defense  Mobilization  Director  in  June 
1951,  and  has  since  been  also  appointed 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  and  now  is  back  with  Kaiser. 

The  story  that  I  have  sketched  for  you 
so  briefly  is  not  the  story  of  the  C-119 
or  the  C-123  or  of  the  RFC  or  of  ship¬ 
building  profits.  The  story  is  that  of  one 
man,  Henry  Kaiser,  and  of  how  that  one 
man  has  fattened  himself  at  the  public 
trough  for  a  period  of  over  10  years.  We 
cannot  hope  to  untie  all  the  knots  in  this 
unholy  tangle  but  we  are  in  a  position  to 
free  the  present  defense  effort  from  the 
bloodletting  habits  of  this  human  leech 
and  we  are  also  in  a  position  to  bar  the 
RFC  door  to  any  more  of  his  raids.  Since 
Kaiser  and  the  RFC  always  work  to¬ 
gether  in  silence,  it  is  known  that  ne¬ 
gotiations  are  under  way  for  a  further 
loan  at  this  very  moment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  what  I  know  about  the 
present  financial  condition  of  Kaiser- 
Frazer,  I  strongly  suspect  that  negotia¬ 
tions  are  in  fact  going  forward  at  light¬ 
ning  speed. 

Gentlemen,  this  problem  can  never  be 
solved  by  piecemeal  investigations  into 
various  places  where  the  poison  has 
struck.  It  can  only  be  wiped  out  by 
elimination  of  the  source,  the  dispenser 
of  evil,  the  bloodsucker  growing  fatter 
with  every  gasp  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress,  as  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  American  people,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Henry  Kaiser,  in  all  his  many 
guises,  to  lay  bare  his  methods  and  his 
sources  of  power  and  to  thus  assure  that 
this  man  and  these  methods  shall  not 
continue  to  thrive  on  the  perils  of  his 
country. 

(Mr.  O’KONSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur¬ 
ther  requests  for  time,  general  debate  is 
closed  and  the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill 
for  amendment.  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952.” 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7005)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 
Mr.  Driest.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  ti^lay  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDERGRANTED 
Mi\  BRAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vorys)  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  30  minutes  bp  Tuesday 
next,  May  27,  1952,  followingNthe  legis¬ 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered. 


THE  CASE  FOR  GENERAL  COLSC 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  give: 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  had  an  unusual  and  extended 
opportunity  to  observe  the  outstanding 
service  of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Colson, 
while  he  was  commanding  general  at 
Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  and  as  one  who  is 
conversant  to  a  considerable  degree  with 
his  distinguished  record  of  service  in  the 
Army,  I  have  been  very  much  upset  and 
deeply  concerned  by  the  most  regret¬ 
table  turn  of  events,  and  comments  and 
insinuations  in  the  press  regarding  his 
part  in  the  unfortunate  Koje  prison- 
camp  incident. 

Not  many  months  ago,  General  Colson 
left  Fort  Devens,  where  he  was  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  for  his  fine,  able, 
humane  administration,  to  take  up  his 
new  assignment  in  Korea.  Like  every 
good  soldier,  he  left  with  genuine  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  his  heart  and  mind  to  continue 
his  loyal,  conscientious,  conspicuous 
service  in  a  theater  of  active  combat;  in 
fact  he  appeared  to  me  as  a  man  eager 
and  actually  straining  at  the  leash  to 
move  into  the  conflict  against  our  Ko¬ 
rean  enemies. 


were  of  no  binding  effect  on  anyone  and 
that  fact  is  known  to  every  moralist, 
every  religionist,  and  every  competent 
lawyer.  Why  then  all  this  tirade  about 
General  Colson?  Is  there  any  sound 
reason  why  he  should  be  made  the  goat 
for  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  others  in 
the  management  of  enemy  prison  camps? 
To  my  mind,  the  prisoner  situation 
should  be  cleared  up.  Prisoners  should 
be  treated  decently  and  humanely  and 
in  strict  accord  with  The  Hague  Conven¬ 
tion,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
riot,  create  disorder  and  rebellion  in  the 
camps.  Above  all,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  they  be  permitted  to  take 
over,  dominate,  and  control  the  places 
in  which  they  are  incarcerated. 

In  my.  opinion,  on  the  facts  I  have 
available  at  present,  instead  of  censuring 
or  criticizing  him,  the  Army  should 
decorate  General  Colson  for  his  wisdom 
and  courage  in  acting  promptly,  fear¬ 
lessly  and  regardless  of  his  own  career, 
Merest,  and  welfare  in  saving  the  life 
General  Dodd. 

was  a  brave,  unselfish  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Army.  It  should  be  appropriately  recog¬ 
nized. 

CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  ABBITT?.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll 
call  No.  77  I  am  -recorded  as  npt;  voting. 
I  was  present  anc!  voted  “yest.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the? Record  and 
Journal  be  corrected  \ccordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl\ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous.,  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fr 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]  is  recognize* 
for  10  minutes. 

(Mr:  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 


It  was,  therefore,  only  by  mere  chance,  /  FULBRIGHT  AMENDMENT  TO  DPA 


one  might  say,  or  as  the  result  of  th  ¥ 
operation  of  a  strange  turn  of  destiny 
that  he  happened  to  be  on  the  scene 
when  General  Dodd  was  taken  captive 
and  the  uprising  of  prisoners  began. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  did  not 
have  time  to  map  details  of  strategy  or 
policy.  Clearly,  General  Dodd’s  life  was 
at  stake.  Could  anyone  doubt  that  his 
captors  were  fanatical  Reds  and  desper¬ 
ate  men?  Was  there  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  would  not  gravely  injure  or 
slay  him?  General  poison  did  not  stall, 
hedge,  or  delay.  He  acted  with  prompt 
decision  and  his  action  unquestionably 
saved  the  life  at  General  Dodd. 

Morally,  ethically,  legally,  and  in  every 
other  sense  his  action  was  amply  war¬ 
ranted.  The  moral  and  civil  law  is  clear 
on  the  point  of  the  invalidity  and  nullity 
of  agreements  arrived  at  under  duress. 

I  win  not  argue  that  point  because  it  is 
well  established  by  centuries  of  prece¬ 
dents  and  cannot  be  refuted.  Any  agree- 
ents  made  to  save  General  Dodd’s  life 


HITS  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  UN¬ 
EMPLOYED  TEXTILE  WORKERS 
WHILE  THEY  ARE  DOWN 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
amendment  passes,  the  South  will  win 
another  victory  against  the  hard- 
pressed  textile  mills  of  New  England  and 
their  thousands  of  unemployed  workers 
who  have  no  other  jobs  to  go  to. 

Both  the  CIO  and  the  AFL  are  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  it,  and  the  facts  are  all 
on  their  side. 

This  amendment  would  scrap  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  un¬ 
der  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can 
set  hours  of  labor,  minimum  wages,  and 
child-labor  standards  on  all  Federal 
contracts  of  $10,000  or  more  for  the 
manufacture  and  supplying  of  goods 
needed  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
act  which  the  Fulbright  amendment 
now  attempts  to  nullify. 


The  Civil  War  is  being  fought  all  over 
again  in  the  field  of  economics,  and  the 
South  is  gaining  victories  by  seceding, 
from  the  clear  intent  of  the  law.  It  ha 
blocked  the  channeling  of  defense  cc 
tracts  to  distressed  areas.  It  has  tmmed 
a  deaf  ear  to  our  plea  for  emergency  leg¬ 
islation  that  will  increase  and/extend 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
critical  areas.  And  now  it  &  active  in 
turning  the  clock  back  to  pie  unwriting 
of  progressive  laws,  so  thalr  they  can  kid¬ 
nap  industries  from  the  North  by  beat¬ 
ing  down  the  decent  standards  that  we 
in  the  Northeast  hay€  won  through  real 
collective  bargaining  and  progressive 
legislation. ' 

Our  situation  in  New  England  textiles 
is  desperate.  ,The  facts  are  plain,  un¬ 
exaggerated,  and  heartrending  to  any¬ 
one  who  knows  that  economics  is  not 
solely  a  Subject  concerned  with  plants, 
and  machinery,  and  contracts,  and  costs. 
Stripped  of  all  its  jargon,  it  means  the 
ability  of  a  human  being  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing.  When  that  livelihood  is  stolen  from 
im  by  tricky  legislative  maneuvers,  his 
very  existence  is  under  attack. 

We  have  as  many  as  20,000  such  vic¬ 
tims  in  cities  with  a  population  of 
100,000  and  under  up  New  England  way. 

The  Defense  Production  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Surplus  Manpower  Com¬ 
mittee,  after  much  shadow-boxing,  have 
not  quite  concealed  their  conclusions 
which  boil  down  to  this;  they  do  not 
consider  it  their  job  to  save  the  Northern 
textile  industry;  but  they  will  try  to 
relieve  unemployment. 

They  are  not  even  doing  that. 

Rosy  plans  to  build  defense  plants 
that  will  take  up  the  slack,  look  fine  on 
paper.  But  you  cannot  put  our  unem¬ 
ployed  textile  workers  into  mothballs 
and  tell  them  to  wait  in  suspended  ani¬ 
mation  for  a  solution  built  on  promises 
and  little  else. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  apathy  here  in 
Washington  to  the  plight  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

3ut  this  amendment  is  a  direct  thrust 
at\ur  unemployed. 

I  do  not  criticize  it  because  it  was  con- 
ceivedyn  a  spirit  of  sectional  ambition, 
reaching  to  take  advantake  of  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment.  Such  maneuvers  are 
usually  considered  to  be  enterprising. 

But  this  will  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
jobless  in  Nek  England,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  any  American  consciously  and 
deliberately  assuming  responsibility  for 
such  a  tragedy.  \ 

The  way  to  progress  and  unity  is  not 
by  undercutting  the  better  living  stand¬ 
ards  that  American  workers  have  won. 
Rather,  we  should  heljk  those  whose 
wages  are  now  substandard.  That  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  Stages  Govern¬ 
ment,  established  by  law,  in  Ifae  award 
of  contracts  under  its  direct  jurisdiction. 

The  Fulbright  amendment  is  Short¬ 
sighted,  narrow,  and  dangerous. 

For  a  local  and  temporary  gain, 
would  set  back  national  improvement 
in  the  status  of  American  workers. 

They  are  the  customers  of  American 
industry. 

If  this  amendment  should  pass,  public 
opinion  will  overrule  it  on  November  4. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  82^CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 

WASHINGTON,  THURSDAY,  MAY  22,  1952  No.  88 

- - - - - 

House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain, Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  krt  our  refuge  and 
strength  and  our  help  in  time  of  trouble, 
we  are  daily  beseeching  Thee  to  bestow 
upon  us  the  blessings\)f  divine  wisdom 
and  guidance. 

Thou  knowest  how  greatly  concerned 
and  disturbed  we  are  about  the  present 
condition  and  welfare  of’  our  beloved 
country  and  the  problems  o\its  defense 
and  security. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  inspired  with 
an  indomitable  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  save  our  Republic  from  Corrup¬ 
tion  and  degeneracy. 

Grant  that  the  virtues  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  the  fear  of  God  may  be  en¬ 
throned  in  our  national  life,  for  history 
shows  us  very  clearly  and  conclusive! 
that  these  virtues  are  the  only  sure  pro-\ 
tection  against  all  that  is  debasing  and 
the  only  absolute  guaranty  and  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  nation’s  prosperity  and  per¬ 
petuity. 

Wilt  Thou  create  and  stimulate  in  the 
hearts  of  all  leaders,  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary,  a  lofty  and  unflinching  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility  in  helping  our 
democracy  attain  unto  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  standards  of  living  and  efficiency. 
May  our  democracy  be  rich  and  strong  in 
the  spirit  of  good  will  and  brotherhood. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceeding 
terday  was  read  and  approve 


:  of  yes- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  VURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adless  the  House  on 
Wednesday  next  .for  30  minutes,  follow¬ 
ing  the  legislative  business  of  the  day 
and  any  oth^r  special  orders  heretofore 
entered. 

Mr.  P^ftKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tomor¬ 
row  r  10  minutes,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  business  of  the  day  and  any  other 
serial  orders  heretofore  entered. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stfttc  it 

Mr.  RANKIN.  What  time  is  the  Sen¬ 
ate  invited  to  be  here  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  Between  12  and 
12:30. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Then,  I  suggest  that 
marking  these  seats  and  depriving  the 
Members  of  the  use  of  them  is  nonsense, 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  removed. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  no  prohibit* 
tion  against  Members  using  any  se'at 
they  desire. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUJ 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point of  order  that 
there  is  no  quorum  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  J^vidently  no  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  COOPER.  yMr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
ca^l  of  the  Hoi 

call  ottbfe  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  i^tmes: 

[Roll  No.  81] 


Aaatfahl  Donovan 

Jert  Doughton 

Cnderson,  Calif. Doyle 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Bakewell 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bramblett 
Bray 

Buchanan 

Buffett 

Burnside 

Camp 

Carlyle 

Celler 

Chatham 

Chelf 

Combs 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Deane 

deGraffenried 

D’Ewart 

Dlngell 

Dondero 


Durham 
laton 
igle 
[gate 
*  redo 
Gattoings 
Gav’ 

Goldi 
Grangi 
Hall, 

Edwin 
Hart  \ 
Havenner 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Herter 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Hunter 
Irving 

Jackson,  Calif. 
Johnson 
Jones, 
Hamilton  C. 
Jones, 

Woodrow  W. 
Kearney 


Kelley,  Pa. 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

King,  Calif. 
McKinnon 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mitchell 
Morris 
Moulder 
Murphy 
O’Brien,  N.  Y. 
O’Toole 
Patterson 
;hur  Phillips 
Poulson 
Powell 
Ramsay 


Redden 

Robeson 


FILE 


* 

A 


Thompson,  Welch  WUson,  Ind. 

Mich.  Werdel  Wilson,  Tex. 

Van  Pelt  Wharton  Woodruff 

Vinson  Wheeler 

Walter  Wiclrersham 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  319 
Members  haVe  answered  to  their  names; 
a  quorum.is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 

mJm 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7005,  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  section  1  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  sec¬ 
tion  1,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  this 
very  important  subject,  I  think  we  should 
hear  the  words  of  one  of  the  present 
leaders  of  the  minority  party  in  Great 
Britain. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  is  a  clash  of 
personalities  in  the  present  minority 
party  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  Mr.  A.  Bevan  may  become 
leader  of  the  socialist  Labor  Party.  At 
all  events,  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
British  Parliament  is  very  slim  indeed, 
and  the  differences  between  the  two 
sides  are  very  great.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  Conservative  Party 
may  be  able  long  to  retain  its  leadership 
In  the  British  Parliament.  If  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  should  lose  its  majority, 
then  it  is  possible  that  the  Bevan  wing — 
the  radical  wing  of  the  socialist  Labor 
Party — might  gain  control.  The  think- 
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ing  of  Mr.  Sevan  is,  therefore,  of  great 
interest  to  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  London  Daily  Mail 
of  March  17,  1952,  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan 
is  reported  as  having  attacked  the 
United  States  for  the  scale  of  its  rearm¬ 
ament  program  when  he  spoke  in  Jar- 
row.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  in 
Jarrow: 

I  believe  Western  Europe  is  making  a  very 
great  mistake  in  allowing  the  intellectual 
and  moral  leadership  of  the  world  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  am  not 
anti-American.  I  am  not  anti-anybody.  I 
have  very  many  dear  American  friends. 
But  I  do  not  believe  the  American  Nation 
has  the  experience,  the  sagacity,  or  the  self- 
restraint  necessary  for  world  leadership  at 
this  time.  She  is  engaged  at  the  moment  in 
the  most  tremendous  rearmament  program 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Quite  honestly,  I 
cannot  see  any  sense  in  it. 

We  all  know  America  is  very  powerful, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  America 
is  carrying  on  this  rearmament  program  and 
carrying  out  fiscal  policies  like  high  tariffs 
that  are  ruining  Western  Europe. 

A  little  further  in  the  article  he 
says: 

I  say  to  my  American  friends:  “Your  eco¬ 
nomic  and  fiscal  policies  are  doing  more 
damage  to  Western  Europe  than  Stalin  ever 
could.” 

Mr.  Bevan  went  on: 

I  hope  we  shall  start  a  great  peace  move¬ 
ment,  not  because  we  want  to  deceive  our¬ 
selves — 

Mr.  SHORT.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  repeating  what  he  said  about 
Stalin? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  I  will  reread  one  short  sentence. 
He  says — this  is  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan 
speaking: 

I  say  to  my  American  friends:  “Your  eco¬ 
nomic  and  fiscal  policies  are  doing  more 
damage  to  Western  Europe  than  Stalin  ever 
could.” 

Further  on  in  the  article  he  says : 

I  believe  that  the  dangers  from  commu¬ 
nism,  if  dangers  there  are,  come  not  from 
military  plans  at  all  but  come  from  the 
failure  to  redress  wrongs  that  exist  in  west¬ 
ern  society — 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  shall  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  am  sure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  not  only  admit  that  Mr. 
Bevan  represents  a  minority  party  but 
also  that  he  represents  a  minority  with¬ 
in  the  minority  Labor  Party;  is  not  that 
right? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  meant;  yes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Then  we  will  agree 
on  one  point,  that  Mr.  Bevan  is  no  friend 
of  the  United  States,  just  as  a  great 
many  minorities  in  the  United  States 
are  no  friends  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  entirely;  and,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  I  would  like  to  comment 
further. 

I  have  merely  presented  this  article 
to  demonstrate  that  the  present  minority 


party  in  the  British  Parliament,  which 
at  any  moment  could  become  the  ma¬ 
jority  party,  and  the  leadership  of  which 
could  very  easily  fall  into  the  hands  of 
this  man,  is  not  at  all  consonant  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  States;  that 
in  the  event  that  political  party  should 
succeed  in  Great  Britain  to  achieve  the 
majorityship,  then  any  plans  we  might 
make  here  for  the  defense  of  western 
society  could  very  well  fall  away  to  noth¬ 
ing,  and  that  we  must  consider  these 
viewpoints  in  our  present  consideration 
of  this  program  in  which  we  are  engag¬ 
ing,  we  think,  for  the  benefit  of  all  so¬ 
ciety,  including  Western  Europe  and  in¬ 
cluding  Great  Britain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Richards,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hinshaw  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  two  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  will 
also  admit  that  there  is  not  a  country  in 
the  world  which  does  not  have  some 
minority  group  or  minority  leader  who 
is  unfriendly  to  this  country,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HINSPIAW.  Of  course,  that  is 
true  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  risks  we 
are  running  in  this  program. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  a  calculated 
risk  and  one  we  have  to  assume. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  be  drastic  or  in¬ 
discreet  in  handling  this  program  at  this 
particular  moment,  it  might  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  put  Great  Britain 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
are  most  opposed  to  ourselves? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Yes.  We  supported 
the  British  Socialist  Party  for  years,  we 
kept  them  in  power  by  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  that  country  during  its 
priod  of  leadership,  and  we  certainly 
should  not  endeavor  to_reestablish  that 
party  in  power. 

Mr.  JUDD.  A  better  party,  from  our 
standpoint,  is  now  in  power  over  there 
than  in  the  last  few  years.  We  ought  not 
to  weaken  its  position  and  power. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
run  their  politics,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  know  full  well  what  we  are  doing  when 
we  enter  upon  this  program. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan  was  originally 
the  Bevan  plan? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  It  is  now  bankrupting 
the  United  States  and  dragging  us  down 
the  economic  path  to  ruin. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  They  took  every¬ 
thing  they  could  get  from  us  and  asked 
for  more. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  think  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  statement  to  indicate  the  situation 
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with  reference  to  Bevan  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  read  from  the  article  from  which 
he  quoted  was  the  one  in  which  Bevan 
said  in  regard  to  communism,  “if  danger 
there  is.” 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  tie  does  not  believe 
there  is  any  danger  from  communism, 
but  the  rest  of  us  do. 

The  article  from  which  I  quoted  is  as 
follows : 

[From  the  London  Daily  Mail  of  March  17, 
1952] 

Bevan:  Danger  Is  United  States,  Not  Rus¬ 
sia — “Doing  Europe  Much  More  Harm 

Than  Stalin  Can  Ever  Do” 

Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan  attacked  the  United 
States  for  the  scale  of  its  rearmament  pro¬ 
gram  when  he  spoke'  in  Jarrow  last  night. 
He  said:  “I  believe  Western  Europe  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  great  mistake  in  allowing  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  leadership  of  the  world 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

“I  want  to  make-  it  quite  clear  that  I  am 
not  anti-American.  I  am  not  anti  anybody. 

“I  have  very  many  dear  American  friends. 
But  I  don’t  believe  the  American  Nation  has 
the  experience,  the  sagacity,  or  the  self-re¬ 
straint  necessary  for  world  leadership  at  this 
time.  She  is  engaged  at  the  moment  in  the 
most  tremendous  rearmament  program  in 
the  world  has  ever  seem  Quite  honestly,  I 
cannot  see  any  sense  in  it. 

“We  all  know  America  is  very  powerful, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  America 
is  carrying  on  this  rearmament  program  and 
carrying  out  fiscal  policies  like  high  tariffs 
that  are  ruining  Western  Europe. 

“France  is  on  the  edge  of  ruin.  We  are 
running  into  national  insolvency  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lack  of  balance  between  the 
economies  of  the  Western  World  and 
America. 

“I  say  to  my  American  friends:  ‘Your 
economic  and  fiscal  policies  are  doing  more 
damage  to  Western  Europe  than  Stalin  ever 
could  do.’  ” 

PEACE  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  Bevan  went  on:  “I  hope  we  shall  start 
a  great  peace  movement,  not  because  we 
want  to  deceive  ourselves  that  some  men 
in  the  world  don’t  want  war  but  because 
the  forces  of  peace  are  more  powerful  than 
the  forces  of  war.” 

At  one  point  Mr.  Bevan  said:  “Now  Gen¬ 
eral  Franco  is  going  to  become  one  of  the 
saviors  of  democracy  in  the  west.  When 
are  we  going  to  have  some  sense  of  national 
pride  and  tell  the  United  States  that  she 
can’t  have  Great  Britain  on  any  terms?  The 
Americans  would  understand  us.  They  like 
plain  speaking.  Why  don’t  we  speak  plain¬ 
ly  to  them?” 

On  Britain’s  rearmanent  policy  Mr.  Bevan 
said:  “Stalin  is  not  deterred  by  atom 
bombs.  *  *  *  There  is  more  reason  for 

the  British  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
atom  bomb. 

“Therefore,  I  don’t  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  it  has  intentions  of  imperial  ag¬ 
grandizement,  is  going  to  make  war  in  that 
way.” 

COMMUNISM 

“I  believe  that  the  dangers  from  commu¬ 
nism,  if  dangers  there  are,  come  not  from 
military  plans  at  all  but  come  from  the 
failure  to  redress  wrongs  that  exist  in  west¬ 
ern  society.” 

Earlier,  in  a  reference  to  differences  in¬ 
side  the  Labor  Party,  Mr.  Bevan  complained 
that  the  newspapers  were  trying  to  create 
original  quarrels.  He  made  bitter  allusion 
to  conservative  newspapers  busy  electing 
leaders  of  the  Labor  Party. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it,is  rather  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  why  the  gentleman 
from  California  injected  into  this  debate 
some  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bevan.  We 
all  know  his  views;  we  all  have  our  opin¬ 
ions.  The  only  inference  I  can  draw  is 
that  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  inject 
something  that  by  way  of  reaction  might 
produce  a  prejudicial  state  of  mind  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  relation  to  the  pending  bill  and 
that  by  way  of  this  reaction  some  Mem¬ 
bers  might  vote  contrary  to  what  they 
would  vote  if  they  were  voting  by  way  of 
affirmation.  There  have  been  some 
prominent  Americans  who  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  this  bill  and  who  have  made 
utterances  in  favor  of  this  bill.  There 
are  any  number  of  whom  I  could  men¬ 
tion,  one  of  whom  is  a  very  prominent 
Republican  candidate  for  President  at 
this  time,  General  Eisenhower. 

I  give  to  the  House  the  utterances  of 
General  Eisenhower,  who  is  a  great 
American,  as  compared  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  friend  from  California,  who 
used  as  the  basis  of  his  remarks  some 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Bevan. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  gentleman  can  place  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  upon  my  words  that  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  give  me  his  interpretation,  what  he 
intended  for  us  to  infer?  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  put  on  any  interpretation  that 
is  contrary  to  the  state  of  mind  of  any 
individual. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  My  interpretation 
of  the  remarks - 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  was  the 
gentleman’s  intent  in  taking  the  floor 
and  quoting  Mr.  Bevan? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  My  intent  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  remarks - 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  talking 
about  intent.  There  are  two  different 
things  involved  here. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  My  intent  was  to  in¬ 
form  the  House  of  the  viewpoint  of  one 
of  the  minority  leaders  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  accept  this  viewpoint  as  against 
General  Eisenhower? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Of  course  not,  and 
I  will  state  that  on  this  floor.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  gentleman  takes  me  to 
task. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  not  taken 
my  friend  to  task. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Then  I  have  misun¬ 
derstood  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  he  made  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  speech  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  he  quoted  Mr.  Bevan,  who  is  a  Brit¬ 
ish  subject.  I  also  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  he  did  not  quote  an  outstanding 
American  who  might  be  the  nominee  of 
the  Republican  Party,  at  least  he  is  one 
of  the  two  strong  contenders,  General 
Eisenhower.  It  is  going  to  be  rather 
interesting  when  the  vote  is  taken  to  see 


on  the  Republican  side  what  influence 
General  Eisenhower  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  believes  in 
the  preservation  of  western  civilization, 
which  is  the  civilization  of  God,  should 
not  be  an  isolationist  today.  The  causes 
that  produced  isolationism  in  World  War 
I  are  entirely  different  than  those  of 
today.  The  basic  issue  of  today  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  It  is  greater  and  broader 
than  nations  and  peoples.  It  is  greater 
than  national  or  racial  prejudices  and 
feelings.  The  basic  issue  facing  us  to¬ 
day  transcends  purely  nationalistic  feel¬ 
ing  or  emotional  reactions.  In  the  deter¬ 
mined  effort  of  international  com¬ 
munism  to  dominate  and  control  the 
world  is  the  enslavement,  persecution, 
imprisonment,  and  even  death  of  those 
who  oppose  international  communism. 
Involved  in  this  is  the  independence  of 
nations  and  freedom  of  peoples  in  the 
free  world;  the  hope  of  enslaved  peoples 
like  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Estonia  and  other  nations  behind  the 
iron  curtain  to  regain  independence  and 
freedom. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  people  of  West  Germany, 
of  Italy,  of  France,  of  all  of  the  countries 
that  are  still  free  in  Europe,  including 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  even-  Ireland,  and 
Great  Britain,  to  resist  communism  be¬ 
ing  imposed  upon  them.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  is  vitally  important  to  those 
people  in  Communist-dominated  coun¬ 
tries  who  are  hoping  for  future  free¬ 
dom  and  independence.  But  we  might 
just  as  well  face  the  facts  and  recognze 
the  basic  issue  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mack  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  five  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  basic  issue 
involved  is  the  forces  of  anti-God,  which 
is  the  origin  of  communism;  the  hate- 
Gcd  origin,  destroying  His  churches,  to 
get  control  by  any  means,  and  once  in 
control  destroy,  and  compel  those  who 
survive  to  comply,  and  then  by  force  and 
through  fear  subject  them  to  the  vicious 
persecution  of  international  communism. 
We  are  either  going  to  have  a  world  of 
God  or  a  world  of  atheistic  communism 
with  its  origin  of  hatred  of  God  and  all 
that  His  law  stands  for.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  determine  what  kind  of  a  world  we 
shall  live  in. 

This  bill  is  a  marked  contribution  to¬ 
ward  meeting  the  present  world  men¬ 
ace  of  atheistic  communism.  We  must 
realize  that  we  cannot  separate  or  isolate 
ourselves  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
world ;  let  them  be  taken  over  one  by  one 
by  the  Communists,  without  presenting 
great  danger  to  our  country  and  to  our¬ 
selves.  There  is  no  justification  today 
in  our  own  interest  for  any  American  fol¬ 
io-wing  a  policy  of  isolationism,  and  I 
am  confining  my  remarks  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  Europe.  But,  what  I  have  said, 
would  also  apply  to  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Confining  myself  to  Europe, 
this  would  mean  giving  into  the  hands 
of  Stalin  and  his  gang  of  world  killers 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Italy, 


Switzerland,  Spain,  Greece,  and  our  ally, 
Turkey.  What  Americans,  particularly 
those  of  French  blood,  those  of  Italian 
blood,  those  of  German  blood,  and  of 
other  European  countries  that  are  still 
free  there,  Americans  or  any  other  racial 
origin,  would  want  to  see  this  happen? 

No  matter  what  may  have  been  those 
factors  and  the  causes  that  brought 
about  a  feeling  of  isolationism  among 
some  Americans  in  the  past,  they  do  not 
exist  now.  This  is  a  changed  world. 
Gur  thinking,  our  opinions,  our  govern¬ 
mental  policies  must  be  geared  to  the 
world  of  today,  not  to  the  world  of  10,  20, 
30,  or  40  years  ago. 

If  Western  Europe  with  its  great  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  and  200,000, 000  p:ople, 
with  the  know-how  that  exists  there, 
is  taken  over  by  the  Kremlin,  is  there 
anyone  present  who  thinks  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  that  Stalin  will  leave  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  alone?  The  stakes  are 
too  high  for  us  to  take  a  chance.  They 
are  too  high  for  isolationism  at  all  to 
exist  in  the  America  of  today.  We  can 
judge  the  present  and  form  our  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  conditions  that  exist 
today,  and  we  must  do  so  in  the  light  of 
the  world  conditions  and  not  from  the 
angle  of  from  one  to  four  decades  ago. 

While  we  are  thinking  and  talking 
about  productive  capacity,  let  us  appre¬ 
ciate  the  productive  capacity  of  Western 
Europe  and  what  it  would  mean  in  terms 
of  our  own  self-interest  if,  added  to  what 
the  Soviet  Union  controls  today,  it  con¬ 
trolled  the  productive  capacity  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  about  a  4%  to  1  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  nations. 
The  United  States  has  an  advantage  of 
about  3  to  1  in  production  terms.  V/est- 
ern  Europe  has  an  advantage  of  about 
1  y2  to  1  over  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  get  control  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  without  regard  to  the  200,- 
000,000  additional  people  they  would  get 
control  of,  without  regard  to  the  know¬ 
how  they  would  get  control  of^the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  Western  Europe, 
added  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  that  would  make  it  a  serious  com¬ 
petitor  of  our  own  country,  and  that 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest  of  our  own  country. 

Further,  if  the  Communists  obtained 
control  of  Western  Europe,  is  there  any¬ 
one  who  thinks  that  any  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  fight  and 
die  for  the  United  States?  That  would 
place  us  in  a  position  where  we  would 
be  alone  in  the  world  of  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  great  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk  for  any  one  of  us  to  take. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fulton,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCormack  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  two  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  interrupt  the 
gentleman  to  straighten  out  something 
that  has  occurred  here  in  the  colloquy? 
It  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  name 
“Bevan.”  In  Britain  there  was  Ernest 
Bevin,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Marshall  plan  was  at  one  time 
called  the  Bevin  plan.  When  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  referred  to  the 
Bevan  plan,  he  referred  to  Aneurin  Be- 
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van,  who  was  quoted  here  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California.  He  is  a  left- 
wing  Socialist  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  other  man,  Ernest  Bevin. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  think  he  has 
made  a  contribution  in  having  the  Rec¬ 
ord  show  that  fact. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  finish  by  say¬ 
ing  that  those  of  us  who  are  for  this  bill 
want  Britain  allied  to  us  and  want  it 
standing  with  us  side  by  side,  but 
Aneurin  Bevan’s  faction  does  not.  So  a 
vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote  that  could 
be  interpreted  that  we  should  stand 
separately. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  The  burden  of 
the  gentleman’s  remarks  was  against 
isolationism,  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No,  not  against 
isolationism.  The  intent  of  my  remarks 
was  to  show  why  in  the  light  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  world  today  what 
is  termed  isolationism — and  I  use  that 
term  simply  descriptively,  and  in  no  crit¬ 
ical  sense — should  have  no  place  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  of  today  in  the  light 
of  the  world  conditions  existing.  That 
should  apply  to  all  Americans,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  those  Americans  who  were  born 
in  European  countries  or  whose  ances¬ 
tors  were  born  there.  That  includes  Ire¬ 
land  and  Great  Britain,  because  if  the 
Communists  overrun  Western  Europe. 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  Communist  pressure  and 
danger.  It  has  special  emphasis  to  the 
Americans  of  German  and  Italian  blood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kersten  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
McCormack  was  allcwed  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  not  admit  that  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  toward  Ireland  has  brought 
about  an  isolationist  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Ireland,  which  is  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary.  I  know  your  devotion  to  Ireland, 
and  I  think  you  will  admit  because  of 
their  attitude,  that  is  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  toward  Ireland,  they  have 
isolated  that  country  from  the  NATO 
agreement. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  position  on 
the  unification  of  Ireland  is  well  known. 
But,  in  the  face  of  the  great  danger  that 
confronts  the  world  today,  which  is  the 
greater  danger,  we  should  all  band  to¬ 
gether  to  meet  this  danger  to  preserve 
the  way  of  life  we  believe  in. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  am  not  disagree¬ 
ing  with  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  other  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  settled  during  and  after 
we  have  met  the  graver  and  more  im¬ 
mediate  and  primary  danger. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  The  gentleman 
admits  that  Great  Britain’s  attitude  has 
actually  isolated  Ireland;  does  he  not? 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Unfortunately, 
yes.  But,  my  argument  is  that  despite 
that,  in  view  of  world  conditions  today, 
with  the  grave  problems  involved  and 
the  gravity  of  the  problems  confronting 
all  of  us,  we  should  stand  upon  that 
common  ground  that  we  can  all  stand 
upon  and  meet  and  defeat  the  danger 
of  international  communism,  and  then 
to  meet  other  questions  which,  while  im¬ 
portant,  are  secondary  to  world  commu¬ 
nism,  and  settle  them  after  we  have  met 
the  greater  danger,  and  we  can  settle 
the  other  questions  as  we  go  along  even 
now,  or  particularly  after  we  meet  the 
grave  danger  that  confronts  us. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Should  we  not 
use  our  influence  to  prevent  that  isola¬ 
tionism  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  another 
question — there  are  some  of  who  believe 
that  like  my  friend  from  California 
and  I  do. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  But,  we  are  sup¬ 
porting  Great  Britian  with  funds. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  but  does  the 
gentleman  take  issue  with  anything  I 
said,  that  if  the  Communists  get  control 
of  Western  Europe,  it  will  not  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  No,  I  do  not  take 
issue  with  that  statement,  of  course. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  the  fact  that  Po¬ 
land  and  the  other  satellite  nations 
might  ultimately  regain  their  freedom. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  only  way 
that  can  be  done  is  by  holding  the  line 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  believe  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  done  in  a  practical  and 
prudent  way,  which  looks  toward  the 
liberation  of  the  present  captive  nations 
in  Moscow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  And 
that  our  policies  should  be  pointed  in 
that  direction? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  and  it 
should  be  pointed  in  that  direction  af¬ 
firmatively.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
and  that  is  contained  in  the  substance  of 
my  remarks.  There  should  be  an  affirm¬ 
ative  approach. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  There 
should  be  an  affirmative  approach  that 
goes  beyond  the  negative  and  merely  de¬ 
fensive  position  in  Poland. 

Mr.  McCORMA.CK.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coudert 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  five  additional 
minutes. ) 

(Mr.  COUDERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this  time  neither  to  support  nor  to  op¬ 
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pose  the  bill,  nor  to  propose  an  amend¬ 
ment,  nor  to  oppose  any  amendment.  I 
rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House  to  some  facts  which  I 
think  are  very  pertinent,  which  have  a 
very  significant  bearing  on  the  problem 
before  the  House  today,  particularly  as 
to  the  amounts  ta  be  authorized  in  this 
bill  and  ultimately  appropriated  in  a 
later  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  did  not  seem  to  like  the 
reference  here  in  the  well  to  a  minority 
leader  of  a  minority  party  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Perhaps  he  would  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  considered  conclusions  of 
a  leader  in  the  majority  party  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  his  party,  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  refer  to  W.  Averell  Harriman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]  and  the  Members  of  the 
Elouse  will  have  to  decide  whether  they 
believe  in  Mr.  Harriman  No.  1  or  in  Mr. 
Harriman  No.  2.  I  am  not  making  any 
recommendations  as  to  that  question, 
but  wish  solely  to  recall  to  you,  the  words 
and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Harriman  No.  1, 
speaking  in  1S47.  My  attention  was 
called  to  Mr.  Harriman  and  this  matter 
by  a  story  published  in  the  morning’s 
newspapers.  Mr.  Harriman  No.  2.  speak¬ 
ing  this  morning,  Mr.  Harriman,  Director 
of  Mutual  A_id,  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  of  the  U’lited  States.  The 
headline  in  the  New  York  Times  says; 

Harriman  attacks  Congress  over  aid.  Har¬ 
riman  belabored  Consress  today  for  consid¬ 
ering  cut  of  $1,000,000,000  in  foreign  aid. 

That,  I  take  it,  is  directed  at  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina  [Mr.  Richards]  and  his  majority 
colleagues,  who  had  the  temerity  not  to 
grant  in  this  bill  every  item  that  the 
administration  has  demanded.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  it,  but  Mr.  Harriman 
No.  2,  obviously,  does  not. 

Now,  let  us  get  back  to  Mr.  Harriman 
No.  1. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  as 
did  many  other  Members  here  today,  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  Marshall 
plan  was  born.  At  the  time  it  was  born 
many  Americans  were  apprehensive  as 
to  how  much  the  United  States,  how 
much  the  American  economy,  how  much 
the  simple  American  taxpayer  could  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  for  needy,  useful,  and  wise 
foreign  aid,  without  suffering  disastrous 
inflation  and  bankruptcy.  So,  under 
instructions  of  the  President,  there  was 
set  up  what  became  known  as  the  Har¬ 
riman  committee.  M*  Harriman,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  set  up  a  very 
distinguished  nonpartisan  committee, 
consisting  of  bankers,  businessmen,  lead¬ 
ers  of  industry,  leaders  of  labor,  top  men 
in  the  CIO,  top  men  in  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
representing  all  shades  and  sections  of 
the  American  public.  Out  of  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  this  distinguished  body  came 
a  voluminous  and  carefully  prepared  re¬ 
port.  Let  me -read  to  you  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  Mr.  Harriman  No.  1, 
speaking  in  1947.  It  is  really  very  in¬ 
teresting: 

Dear  Mr.  President — 
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Said  Mr.  Harriman  No.  1 — 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  report  of 
the  nonpartisan  committee  of  distinguished 
citizens  which  you  appointed  last  June  to 
advise  you  on  the  limits  within  which  the 
United  States  might  safely  and  wisely  plan 
to  extend  economic  assistance  to  foreign 
countries,  and  on  the  relations  which  should 
exist  between  such  assistance  and  our  do¬ 
mestic  economy. 

That  is  the  letter  of  transmittal.  How 
far  could  we  safely  spend  money,  author¬ 
ize  money,  appropriate  money  for  for¬ 
eign  aid? 

Then,  when  we  go  into  the  body  of  the 
report,  in  the  very  first  section,  we  read 
on  page  3: 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid 
was  asked  to  determine  the  limits  within 
which  the  United  States  could  safely  and 
wisely  extend  aid  to  Western  Europe.  It  has 
approached  this  assignment  in  a  spirit  of 
realism. 

That  is  a  very  distinguished  commit¬ 
tee  of  Americans  full  of  zeal  for  foreign 
aid,  wholly  convinced  of  the  need  for  it, 
appointed  to  determine  upon  the  request 
of  the  President  how  much  we  could  af¬ 
ford  to  do  without  inflation  and  disas¬ 
trous  consequences.  Then,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  goes  on  this  note  runs  all 
through  it.  There  are  given  categoric 
answers;  there  is  no  quibbling,  there  is 
no  qualification.  The  committee  comes 
up  with  this  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the 
maximum  safe  amount: 

On  the  basis  of  revised  estimates,  the  com¬ 
mittee  calculates  that  the  cost  of  the  Eu- 
ropean-aid  program  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  be  about  $5,750,- 
000,000  for  the  first  year;  and,  in  round 
numbers,  between  twelve  and  seventeen  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  the  whole  program  here 
suggested. 

The  committee  believes  that  any  aid  to 
Europe  offered  by  the  United  States  should 
be  financed  out  of  taxes,  not  out  of  bor¬ 
rowing. 

And  that  was  a  program,  you  will  re¬ 
call,  that  was  proposed  for  a  period  of 
4  years,  making  an  average  of  four  and 
a  quarter  billions  a  year  stated  by  that 
distinguished  committee  of  Americans 
as  the  maximum  that  the  United  States 
could  safely  spend  on  foreign  aid;  and 
remember  that  was  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  budget  situation  of  1948, 
$35,000,000,000  of  national  expenditures 
against  $85,000,000,000  of  expenditures 
planned  by  the  President  for  this  year. 

The  point  is,  and  I  repeat  it,  I  think 
it  is  something  we  have  to  ponder  when 
we  consider  these  immense  amounts  with 
the  Government  in  1948  spending  only 
$35,000,000,000 — four  and  a  quarter  bil¬ 
lion  was  considered  by  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man,  not  this  committee — the  maximum 
amount  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  could  safely 
spend  for  foreign  aid. 

Yet  this  very  Mr.  Harriman,  and  other 
representatives  of  this  Government,  are 
planning  to  spend  in  fiscal  1953,  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  not  four  and  a  quarter  bil¬ 
lions,  not  the  $6,900,000,000,  that  our 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  this  bill  has 
reported  to  the  House,  but  $10,500,000,- 
000.  That  is  Harriman  No.  2:  $10,500,- 
000,000.  Now,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  that  $10,500,000,000  in  this  bill 
because  there  is  no  way  we  can  limit 


the  use  of  carry-over  appropriations. 
Perhaps  when  we  get  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  itself  someone  may  suggest  that 
some  action  be  taken  to  limit  total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  1953  by  imposing  a  ceiling 
as  was  done  on  the  military  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coudert 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  two  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUDERT.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Surely  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  that  in  1947  we 
may  all  have  had  different  ideas.  When 
I  first  read  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
termination  of  it  in  1952  I  thought  that 
was  right.  But,  believe  me,  when  1950 
came  along  and  the  Korean  situation,  I 
certainly  changed  my  mind. 

I  would  far  prefer  to  have  the  front 
lines  in  Europe  and  in  Korea  than  on 
the  clotheslines  of  our  homes  here  in 
America.  I  believe  we  should  think  of 
the  difference  in  the  times  between  1947 
and  1952  and  the  situation  we  are  now 
in  today,  1952. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Utah,  and  I  am 
glad  she  made  that  point.  I  think  we 
are  all  in  accord  on  strengthening  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  keeping  war  away  from 
home. 

The  reason  the  amount  to  be  author¬ 
ized  in  this  bill  is  important  and  the 
reason  the  proposed  total  expenditures 
for  1953  of  old  and  new  appropriations 
is  important  is  the  same  reason  that  led 
the  House  to  limit  total  military  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1953.  We  have  nearly  all 
come  to  realize  that  the  economy,  the 
economic  integrity,  the  solvency  of  the 
United  States,  the  security  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dollar  are  every  bit  as  important  as 
is  the  build-up  of  military  strength. 
They  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  I 
say  that  we  must  consider  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  to  be  provided  in  this 
bill  not  only  what  we  would  like  to  be 
able  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  aid  but 
also  what  we  can  safely  afford  to  expend 
in  the  way  of  aid  on  top  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  amounts  that  the  administration 
is  planning  to  spend  for  the  military  and 
all  of  the  other  items  of  the  Federal 
budget.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  a  single  whole.  For  that  reason  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  these  considered,  carefully  prepared 
conclusions  of  this  wise  and  nonpartisan 
committee  of  5  years  ago.  No  foreign 
foe  can  defeat  the  United  States.  But 
the  United  States  still  can  destroy  itself 
by  reckless  public  spending  and  para¬ 
lyzing  taxation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  afternoon  I 
discussed  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  to  this  bill  requiring  recipient  na¬ 
tions  to  contribute  their  proportionate 
part  of  the  burden  being  carried  by  the 
American  taxpayer  in  defense  of  the  free 
world.  Let  me  read  to  you  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Miami  Herald  on  May 


10  by  Ernie  Hill.  It  is  pertinent  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  and  a  logical 
argument  for  adoption  of  my  amend¬ 
ment: 

The  American  taxpayer,  mangled  daily  by 
high  prices  and  clipped  weekly  in  the  pay 
check,  deserves  a  lot  more  credit  at  home 
and  abroad  than  anybody  here  or  there  ap¬ 
pears  ready  to  give  him. 

He  is  the  guy  who — sometimes  meekly  and 
sometimes  under  protest — is  shelling  out  to 
keep  a  fantastic  number  of  economic  and 
military  projects  going  on  everywhere  in  the 
free  world. 

And  all  the  thanks  he  gets  you  could  put 
in  your  eye. 

This  unhapy  set  of  circumstances  is  one 
of  the  strongest  feelings  I  have  experienced 
in  returning  to  the  United  States  from  8 
months  in  10  European  and  Middle  East 
countries. 

Our  foreign  friends  are  inclined  to  take 
our  products  of  sweat  and  hard  work  for 
granted. 

Many  of  them,  in  fact,  reason  by  devious 
means  that  the  American  taxpayers  have 
some  ulterior  motive  in  keeping  them  afloat 
and  in  some  state  of  military  preparedness. 

Our  military  and  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  abroad — living  on  a  lavish  scale  to  which 
they  were  never  accustomed  back  in  Dodge 
City — also  take  it  in  their  stride. 

Nobody  ever  feels  sorry  for  or  grateful  to 
the  man  or  woman  coughing  up  the  10  or 
20  bucks  a  week  back  home. 

The  taxes  are  one  jolt. 

But  the  cost  of  living,  easily  the  highest 
in  the  world  because  of  the  siphoning  off  of 
goods  for  our  friends,  takes  even  more. 

The  American  dollar  will  buy  two  or  three 
times  as  much  abroad  as  it  will  here. 

In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  the  people 
know  about  Congressmen  who  favor  or  dis¬ 
approve  of  foreign  aid. 

They  known  about  generals  and  atom 
bombs  and  politicians  and  candidates  for 
President. 

They  are  kept  aware  of  President  Truman’s 
$7,900,000,000  foreign  aid  bill  and  its  ups  and 
downs  before  Congress. 

All  of  this  is  very  interesting  and  some¬ 
times  dramatic. 

But  they  have  no  idea  at  all  about  the 
little  people  who  work  in  factories  or  offices 
or  on  farms  and  what  it  costs  them  per¬ 
sonally  for  all  this  both  in  taxes  and  in  a 
higher  cost  of  living  here.  Maybe  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  this  story. 

Yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  United  States 
would  be  a  lot  more  popular  than  it  is  today 
if  the  people  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
could  comprehend  what  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  doing  for  the  free  world. 

It  means  mothers  with  large  families  buy¬ 
ing  cheap  cuts  of  meat,  mixing  powdered 
milk  with  whole  milk,  patching  worn  clothes 
and  making  scores  of  little  savings  that  go 
to  help  stop  the  power-crazed  men  in  the 
Kremlin  from  subjugating  the  free  world. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  sacrifices  that  might 
be  understood. 

All  they  see  are  the  diplomats  with  striped 
pants,  the  embassy  attaches  with  three  serv¬ 
ants  and  the  military  brass  with  the  best  of 
everything. 

It  would  appear  that  the  United  States 
Information  Service — press,  radio  and 
filims — might  well  stop  bragging  about  the 
number  of  automobiles,  radios,  electric  irons, 
and  refrigerators  in  this  country. 

And  tell  about  how  much  less  there  is  in 
the  refrigerators  these  days  because  of  the 
oppressive  donations  shipped  everywhere  in 
the  free  world. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
I  will  propose  to  the  Committee  we  will 
bring  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  these 
recipient  nations  the  burdens  being  car- 
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ried  by  the  American  taxpayer,  because 
the  amendment  will  provide  that  unless 
they  are  willing  to  carry  their  share  of 
the  load  in  proportion  to  what  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  is  carrying,  foreign  aid 
will  then  be  denied  them. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
called  upon  today  to  vote  on  certain 
amendments  to  this  foreign-aid  bill. 
You  will  be  voting  your  convictions  and 
a  new  philosophy  of  government.  I 
have  been  wrestling  with  my  soul  as  to 
the  right  thing  to  do  on  cuts  in  the  bill. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  This  coun¬ 
try  cannot  carry  the  world  on  its  back. 
Our  danger  is  from  a  crack-up  within 
this  country  and  not  from  external 
forces.  I  say  that  because  of  the  hys¬ 
teria  that  sometimes  surrounds  remarks 
upon  this  major  issue.  Visitors'  to  and 
from  Europe  tell  me  there  is  more  hys¬ 
teria  in  Washington  regarding  war  than 
there  is  in  all  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
I  wonder  why  this  hysteria  and  urgency 
here  in  the  Nation’sXapital.  This  coun¬ 
try  has  few  friends,  even  though  we  have 
given  away  billions  of  dollars.  Euro¬ 
pean  cities  are  under  the  guns  and  the 
cannons  of  Russia.  They  are  not  nearly 
as  much  afraid  of  war,  apparently,  as 
we  are.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  underground  hysteria  that 
drives  people  on  that  says  “You  cannot 
do  this”  and  “You  must  do  that.”  Why, 
it  was  only  2  years  ago  that  General 
Bradley  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  said,  “If  I  ever  ask 
you  for  more  than  $14,000,000,000  for 
war  preparation,  I  ought  to  be  fired.” 
Well,  I  do  not  know  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  the  military  now  has,  but  near 
a  hundred  billion  by  July  1  unexpended. 
I  know  conditions  have  changed.  We 
are  in  an  unconstitutional,  undeclared 
police  action  over  in  Korea  that  is  sort 
of  an  accordion  action  back  and  forth, 
and  no  one  knows  where  the  end 
might  be. 

Then  the  President,  bless  his  heart — I 
know  he  has  a  lot  of  troubles  on  his  door¬ 
step — speaks  in  intemperate  language 
that  we,  who  want  to  save  some  money 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  Stalin. 
Why  yes,  you  colleagues  of  mine,  you 
budget-cutters,  you  are  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Joe  Stalin  because  you  ques¬ 
tion  wasteful  spending.  When  I  heard 
that  remark  on  the  radio  I  wondered  if 
the  President  had  ever  heard  about  the 
plans  of  Stalin.  He  wants  this  country 
to  spend  itself  into  bankruptcy.  In  my 
book  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  banks,  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  trust  companies  is  to 
keep  a  sound  dollar;  a  dollar  that  is 
worth  a  dollar,  because  economic  col¬ 
lapse  in  this  country  can  be  just  as  fatal 
as  a  military  defeat.  When  America 
goes  broke,  who  is  going  to  help  Amer¬ 
ica?  Who  can  we  help  when  we  go 
>-oke?  Do  not  say  that  that  cannot 
happen.  The  dollar  is  getting  close  to 
the  50-cent  mark.  We  are  near  eco¬ 


nomic  ruin — on  stilts  of  bankruptcy. 
The  fall  would  be  here  now  but  for 
spending  for  war  and  a  give-away  of  our 
resources  all  over  the  world.  I  warn  you, 
my  colleagues,  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
this  country  can  do. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  saw  the  statement  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son  to  the  effect  that  if  any  free  country 
would  be  attacked,  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  send  our  boys  over  there  to  fight  their 
war.  That  is  what  it  amounted  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Yes,  that 
is  the  agreement  Truman  made  under 
the  NATO  agreement.  We  have  been 
told  to  spend  to  stop  communism.  I 
remember  lend-lease  and  UNRRA  and 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  now  this  Mutual 
Assistance  Program.  It  is  to  stop  com¬ 
munism.  We  want  to  stop  communism 
but,  my  friends,  communism  has 
marched  steadily  on  from  170,000,000.  to 
more  than  800,000,000  people  in  10  years 
and  in  the  face  of  all  this  give-away 
program.  We  do  not  have  any  friends 
around  the  world.  They  are  few  and 
far  between.  When  this  country  stops 
our  aid  we  will  be  hated.  The  talk  of 
European  countries  is  “how  much  can 
we  get  out  of  the  United  States.”  We  are 
not  giving  enough  attention  to  our  eco¬ 
nomic  capacity.  It  is  limited.  I  say  we 
are  in  danger  from  an  economic  collapse. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  called 
upon  to  carry  a  burden  that  they  can¬ 
not  carry.  I  would  like  to  vote  just  for 
food,  medicine,  and  clothing,  and  the 
things  needed,  as  I  did  under  UNRRA. 
I  supported  UNRRA.  This  spending  is 
different.  Without  all  this  spending  and 
its  false  prosperity,  blood  money,  there 
would  now  be  unemployment  and  eco¬ 
nomic  troubles.  We  must  face  it. 

(Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OS’  1952 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  understand  this  proposal,  briefly,  it 
calls  for  more  than  $7,000,000,000.  What 
I  see  in  the  bill  and  the  hearings  and 
the  committee  report,  and  what  I  have 
heard  here  in  debate,  takes  me  back  to 
about  February  1,  1951,  when  General 
Eisenhower  stood  before  our  united 
group  over  in  the  auditorium  at  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  and  laid  down  to  us 
three  basic  propositions: 

First.  That  the  world  situation  is 
such  that  we  must  stand  substantially 
on  the  alert  for  10  years  or  20  years,  or 
whatever  time  is  necessary,  to  meet  the 
day  that  the  enemy  decides  to  strike. 
Personally,  I  look  upon  that  as  a  propo¬ 
sition  without  a  beginning,  without  a 
middle,  and  without  an  end.  I  think  it 
is  the  first  time  such  a  proposal  was  ever 
made  to  our  people. 

Second.  The  general  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  we  had  no  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  carry  the  total  burden 
of  the  world  as  related  to  the  proposi¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  proposal  before 
us. 
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Third.  He  emphasized,  I  believe,  some 
two  or  three  times  in  his  statement  to 
us,  that,  whatever  we  assume  to  be  our 
responsibility,  as  we  proceed  to  carry 
it  out  we  must  carry  it  out  within  sol¬ 
vency,  within  our  ability  to  pay  for  it. 

That  was  on  or  about  February  1,  1951. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  October,  just 
before  the  British  elections,  to  have  a 
long  visit  with  the  general  and  with 
General  Biddle,  whom  I  look  upon  as 
General  Eisenhower’s  right-hand  .  man. 
I  shall  not  quote  either  of  those  ge'n- 
tlemen.  At  that  time  I  brought  up  for 
discussion  these  three  propositions 
which  the  general  had  placed  before  us 
the  prior  February,  and  asked  for  com¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  “How  does  the  pic¬ 
ture  look  to  you  gentlemen  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  after  these  several  months  in 
Europe?”  The  report  I  received  from 
both  General  Eisenhower  and  General 
Biddle  was  indeed  discouraging  as  far 
as  my  appraisal  was  concerned. 

I  went  into  some  detailed  figures  with 
them,  and  I  inquired  as  to  when,  in  the 
absence  of  a  major  economic  collapse 
in  some  major  country  or  in  the  absence 
of  the  breaking  out  of  world  war  III  ac¬ 
tively  in  a  hot  war — how  long  would  we 
probably  be  in  Europe  on  this  kind  of  a’ 
program.  I  received  impressions  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  we  would  have  to  be  there  at 
least  until  1954. 

We  took  the  figures  of  appropriations 
and  authorizations  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  prior  to  this  present  budget 
and  extended  the  figures  up  to  1954,  and 
then  scaled  off,  dropping  very  rapidly 
from  1954  over  the  next  4  or  5  years. 
Then  the  situation  presented  itself  for 
inquiry  as  to  “What  can  we  do  and  keep 
within  solvency?”  Just  recently  Gener¬ 
al  Eisenhower  has  further  remarked  with 
respect  to  this  question  of  “within 
solvency.” 

You  can  reach  your  own  conclusions 
as  to  what  we  can  do  and  keep  within 
solvency,  and  I  will  reach  my  conclu¬ 
sions.  Whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
record-  vote  on  this  bill  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MASON.  Oh,  there  must  be  a 
record  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  is  immaterial  to 
me  whether  or  not  there  is  a  record  vote 
because  I  know  what  my  position  is,  and 
I  think  the  people  in  my  district  know; 
and  if  they  do  not  know,  they  will  know 
it  from  this  record  before  the  next  3 
minutes  expire. 

I  think  we  have  passed  the  point  where 
we  are  keeping  within  solvency,  insofar 
as  international  obligations  are  con¬ 
cerned.  We  have  these  treaty  provi¬ 
sions,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  we 
can  get  out  from  under  those  treaty  ob¬ 
ligations  quickly.  Those  are  obligations, 
as  I  read  the  Constitution,  those  treaties 
constitute  at  least  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  this  land.  But  what  terrifies  me 
is  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  the  administration  in 
general,  on  stepping  outside  these  treaty 
provisions,  and  assuming  most  every 
kind  of  an  additional  international  ob¬ 
ligation  which  can  be  imagined. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Crawford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  one  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  have  the  opportunity  through  some 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  offering  amendments  to  this  bill,  I 
shall  certainly  support  reductions  up  to 
$5,000,000,000,  and  whether  there  are  any 
reductions  in  the  bill,  or  whether  it 
stands  as  is,  I  propose  to  vote  against 
the  proposition,  because  I  believe  this 
and  other  international  programs  we  are 
now  financing,  if  continued  on  present 
scale,  will  not  only  bankrupt  our  econ¬ 
omy,  but  also  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  form  of  government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

[Mr.  RANKIN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  we  could  pull  behind  our 
own  shores  and  forget  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Evidently  some  of  us  believe  we 
could  live  in  that  kind  of  a  dream  world. 
It  is  a  philosophy  which  would  lead  to 
the  end  of  all  which  we  hold  dear. 

“What  can  we  do  and  remain  solvent?’* 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford]  asks.  That  argument  has 
been  used  against  every  important  piece 
of  progressive  legislation  in  the  last  20 
years.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend 
money  for  a  sound  flood-control  pro¬ 
gram,  so  we  permit  our  precious  topsoil 
to  wash  into  the  sea.  We  cannot  afford 
proper  programs  to  preserve  our  forests, 
so  we  continue  to  waste  real  wealth 
under  the  guise  of  economy.  The  real 
wasters  in  thi^  Congress  are  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  tragic  waste  of  real 
wealth,  without  which  all  of  our  dollars 
would  be  meaningless. 

Now,  we  hear  the  same  kind  of  talk 
when  our  freedom  and  our  very  survival 
is  as  stake.  I  was  interested  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hinshaw]  and  his  reference  to  Mr. 
Bevan,  who  was  critical  of  the  defense 
program.  Bevan  is  minority  leader  of 
a  minority  party  and  was  recently  re¬ 
buked  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
his  vwn  colleagues. 

If  we  are  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Bevans,  and  our  true  friends  in  Britain 
and  the  free  world  are  to  be  influenced 
by  our  own  isolationists,  anti -Britishers, 
and  anti-U.  N.’ers  in  the  Congress,  it 
would  bring  disunity  in  the  free  world. 
It  would  endanger  our  own  freedom  and 
security  because  it  would  ultimately 
force  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to  deal 
with  Stalin. 

The  gentleman  from  California  said 
his  intent  was  to  inform  the  Congress. 
I  ask.  For  what  purpose?  Is  it  to  influ¬ 
ence  this  Congress  to  take  a  position  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  opponents  of  this  legis¬ 
lation^  to  cut  or  destroy  the  program 
which'*many  of  us  believe  is  essential  in 
the  world  struggle  to  preserve  human 
freedom? 

It  must  make  Mr.  Stalin  happy  to 
know  that  Mr.  Bevan  and  the  opponents 


of  the  aid  program  in  this  Congress  find 
common  cause  in  opposing  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  If  Mr.  Bevan  does  not  think  that 
communism  is  a  menace,  how  can  his 
words  influence  those  of  us  who  claim 
to  be  its  most  bitter  foes? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Bevan’s  words 
should  influence  us  to  support  this  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  not  unusual  that  those  who 
are  most  vocal  in  the  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  unconsciously  do  so  much  to 
help  it.  That  has  been  true  not  only  of 
foreign  policy  but  also  of  domestic  policy. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  back  to  those 
dark  days  of  the  1930’s  when  the  seeds 
of  communism  took  root  in  this  country 
as  a  result  of  conditions  brought  on  by 
the  blind  policies  of  reaction.  Such 
policies  point  the  way  to  disaster  today, 
just  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)’’ 
after  the  section  number  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent 
progress  in  political  federation,  military  in¬ 
tegration,  and  economic  unification  in 
Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these 
ends  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  estab¬ 
lishing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide 
further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the 
Congress  believes  it  essential  that  this  act 
should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  con¬ 
crete  measures  for  political  federation,  mili¬ 
tary  integration,  and  economic  unification 
in  Europe.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  military 
assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  de¬ 
fense  support  and  economic  assistance,  of 
this  act  may  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  ap¬ 
plicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (22  XJ.  S.  C.  1501-1532),  respec¬ 
tively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including,  in 
the  case  of  amounts  available  pursuant  to 
paragraph  101  (a)  (2) ,  transfers  of  funds)  to 
any  of  the  following  organizations:  (A)  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (B)  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (C) 
the  organization  which  may  evolve  from 
current  international  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  a  European  defense  community.’’ 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  see 
if  I  can  get  some  information  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  from  either  the 
statements  made  yesterday,  this  morn¬ 
ing,  or  the  report. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  although  it  is  said 
it  is  to  authorize  appropriations  for  only 
$6,889,000,000,  in  effect,  that  is  not  quite 
true;  in  substance  it  amounts  to  $7,889,- 
000,000,  because  on  page  22  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  authorized  to  transfer  at 
his  discretion  a  billion  dollars  of  military 
supplies.  That  is  cutting  from  one  end 
of  the  blanket  and  adding  the  strip  to  the 
other  end.  What  has  been  advertised  as 
a  cut  is  really  no  cut  at  all. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is: 
Upon  what  showing,  upon  what  author¬ 
ity,  upon  what  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  there?  Is  it  to  be  on  his 
own  decision  based  upon  any  set  of  facts, 
upon  any  conditions?  Does  he  do  that 
on  his  own? 

I  ask  that  question  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  carefully  considered  all  the  mil¬ 
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itary  appropriation  requests.  Defense 
Department  witnesses  told  us  that  they 
had  got  it  down  to  the  very  bottom  dol¬ 
lar.  Then  you  will  recall  that  the  House 
made  certain  reductions  in  the  military 
budget  in  the  Army;  we  cut  it  $1,200, 000,- 
000  by  careful  pruning,  by  scanning  every 
item  that  was  requested.  If  there  is  a 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  fat  or  excess 
material  that  can  be  transferred  to 
European  defense  without  hurting  our 
own  forces  we  should  have  been  in¬ 
formed  of  it  at  the  time  our  appropria¬ 
tion  hearings  were  held.  We  could  have 
then  reduced  that  request  another  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  if  our  Armed  Forces  did  not 
need  all  of  that  requested  equipment. 
Now,  the  Defense  Department  has  stated 
to  the  other  body  that  we  cut  it  too  deep. 
Then,  of  course,  to  transfer  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  the  defense  program  to  the 
foreign  military  program  would  be 
equivalent  to  cutting  our  own  defense 
that  billion.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  transfer 
a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  it,  then  next 
spring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
come  in  and  ask  for  a  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  of  a  billion  dollars  for  our 
own  defense  needs  to  replace  the  billion 
dollars  he  has  given  away  to  this  Mutual 
Security  Program.  Is  there  any  control 
at  all  over  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
making  this  decision? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  will  find 
that  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
there  are  provisions  for  what  matters  are 
subject  to  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  what  matters 
are  under  the  Mutual  Security  Director, 
and  certain  things  are  under  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  This  provision  is  exactly 
the  provision  that  was  in  the  law  last 
year  except  that  the  words  “subject  to 
reimbursement”  have  been  taken  out. 

The  purpose  was  that  since  there  was 
a  reduction  of  about  $829,000,000  in  mil¬ 
itary  aid,  and  since  we  were  told  that  all 
of  the  arms  to  be  produced  were  exactly 
the  same  kind  that  we  needed,  and  that 
this-defense  of  Europe  was  part  of  our 
own  defense,  there  was  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  make  available,  regardless 
of  reimbursement,  at  least  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  end  items  that  in  an  emergency 
could  be  sent  to  European  forces  to  use 
rather  than  have  a  legal  restriction  on 
doing  that,  therefore  require  our  men 
to  do  all  the  fighting  in  that  emergency 
with  this  equipment. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  If  there  is  no  re¬ 
muneration  from  the  foreign  military 
funds  that  means  another  billion-dollar 
cut  in  the  funds  for  equipment  for  our 
own  troops,  and  a  few  billion  for  the 
foreign  program.  This  language  says 
nothing  about  any  emergency  at  all. 
All  this  language  on  page  22  says  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  furnish 
military  assistance,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  So  you  are  cutting 
the  military  supplies  by  a  billion  dollars 
if  he  takes  that  action? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Whereas  if  that  had 
been  done  under  the  language  in  last 
year's  bill  there  would  have  had  to  be  a 
remuneration  from  your  mutual  secu^ 
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rity  funds,  to  replace  that  taken  from 
the  regular  military  funds. 

Mr.  VORYS.  No.  The  purpose  is 
that  a  cut,  a  reduction,  should  be  made 
in  the  military  program,  the  foreign  pro¬ 
gram,  but  that  at  least  a  billion  dollars 
would  be  made  available  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  we  passed  last  year 
so  that  it  could  be  available  as  a  reserve 
for  either  our  forces  or  those  European 
forces. 

Mr.’  SCRIVNER.  Sure,  but  all  you 
have  done  by  that  is  to  take  off  $800,- 
000,000  from  these  foreign  military  funds 
and  take  a  billion  dollars  out  of  the  1953 
military  appropriations,  and  add  it  to  the 
funds  requested  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Richards,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Scrivner  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  -two  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gentleman  knows  that  the  provision  ] 
giving  the  Defense  Secretary  authority  ; 
to  transfer  end  items  from  the  defense  ' 
appropriation  to  this  program  is  en¬ 
tirely  permissive.  It  will  add  nothing 
to  this  bill  and  will  most  probably  never 
be  utilized. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  If  the  power  to 
transfer  is  not  to  be  used  why  put  it  in 
this  bill?  Certainly  it  will  be  used  if  it 
is  granted. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  it  does  not  have  to  be  in  there. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Why  not  take  it  out 
then,  when  I  offer  amendment  for  that 
purpose?  Here  is  what  I  should  like  to 
point  out:  The  Military  Appropriation 
Committee  has  put  in  weeks  and  months 
listening  to  the  Defense  Department  tell 
us  what  their  actual  money  needs  were 
for  our  own  military  forces.  They  were 
all  in  there  telling  us,  “We  are  down  to 
the  rock-bottom  dollar,”  but  in  no  place 
or  at  no  time  did  they  tell  us  they 
wanted  funds  to  be  able  to  transfer  a 
billion  dollars  of  supplies  to  the  foreign 
military  program. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  existing  legislation  they  have  had  au¬ 
thority  to  transfer  that,  but  none  has 
been  transferred.  This  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Last  year  there  was 
a  reimbursement  clause  in  here.  If  the  jj 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  transfer  items 
our  military  funds  could  be  reimbursed 
out  of  foreign  military  aid  funds. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Last  year — and  if  I 
am  not  correct  the  gentleman  will  cor¬ 
rect  me — the  term  was  “with  or  without 
reimbursement”  when  the  bill  passed  the 
House. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  say  “with  re¬ 
imbursement.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  had  to  put  the  re¬ 
imbursement  provision  in  in  conference, 
but  the  House  always  wanted  to  have 
it  with  or  without  reimbursement.  Last 
year  we  had  long  hearings  on  this  excep¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Might  I  ask  one 


hope  somebody  will  clear  it  up  later? 


We  have  been  told  so  many  times  that 
for  every  dollar  we  spend  on  these  for¬ 
eign  military  programs  we  are  getting 
four  dollars  value  received.  That  is 
pretty  steep  mathematics,  and  I  hope 
somebody  will  give  us  a  full  explanation 
of  that  during  the  debate. 

(Mr.  SCRIVNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Coofer,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to  amend  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

RECESS 

\rhe  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
thei*House  in  recess  at  this  time  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o’clock  and  45  min¬ 
utes  a.Vn.)  the  House  stood  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 

SENATE  TOiHEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY 

GEN.  MATTHEW  B.  RIDGWAY 

The  SPEAKER^of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  presided 

At  12  o’clock  and  2T  minutes  p.  m.  the 
Members  were  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vide 
President  and  the  Mernbers  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  and  its  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  entered  the  Hall  of  the  H#use  of 
Representatives. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  took.the  chair 
at  the  right  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the.  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  our  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  into  the  Chamber,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
McCormack;  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Mr.  Martin;  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Brooks;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Short. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  jfhe  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  McFarland; 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Connally; 
the  Senator/from  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson; 
the  Senato/ from  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Bridges;  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am¬ 
bassadors,  Ministers,  and  Charges  d-Af- 
faires  -of  foreign  governments  who  en¬ 
tered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  took  the  seats  reserved 
for  them. 

..The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  mem- 


more  question  for  information,  and  I  bers  of  the  President’s  Cabinet,  who  en¬ 


tered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre^ 
sentatives  and  took  the  seats  reservi 
for  them. 

At  12  o’clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m/the 
Doorkeeper  announced  Gen.  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway. 

General  Ridgway,  escorted  J£y  the 
committee  of  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives,  entered  the  Hall  of  the  -House  of 
Representatives  and  stood  at  the  Clerk’s 
desk.  [Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Memberafof  Congress, 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  and  the  high 
privilege  of  presenting  to/ou  Gen.  Mat¬ 
thew  B.  Ridgway.  [Applause,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  rising.] 

ADDRESS  OF  GEN.  MATTHEW  B. 

RIDGWAY 

General  RIDGWAY.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  to  be  here,  before  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  of  my  country,  is  the 
greatest  honor.  To  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  whence 
came  the  invitation,  and  to  the  President, 
who  gave  his  sanction,  I  express  my  pro¬ 
found  and"  respectful  thanks.  Absorbed 
as  you  ane  with  a  multitude  of  problems, 
domestic' and  foreign,  I  hesitate  to  tres¬ 
pass  upon  your  crowded  hours.  How¬ 
ever,  having  just  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  after  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  Far  East,  the  last  13  months  of 
which  I  served  there  as  commander  in 
chief,  I  feel  you  would  wish  me  to  report 
riefly  on  major  problems  encountered 
there,  and  to  touch  on  a  few  of  those 
matters  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  sub¬ 
stantial  importance  in  our  relations  with 
the  peoples  of  that  region. 

In  outline,  the  matters  I  shall  cover 
will  be  three:  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  in  Korea,  the  armistice  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  our  relations  with  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  and  its  people.  The 
first  two  pertain  primarily  to  the  military 
missions  assigned  me;  the  third,  to  my 
responsibilities  as  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers,  in  which  role,  act¬ 
ing  of  course  under  the  policy  directives 
of  superior  authorities,  I  had  over-all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  acts  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  as  well  as  for  the  relations 
Of  all  Americans  and  Allied  personnel  in 
Japan,  both  military  and  civilian,  with 
theSJapanese  people. 

I  shall  first  discuss  the  conduct  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Korea  from  Christmas 
of  1950,  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  the  Far 
East,  to  date. 

Assuming  command  of  the  Eighth 
Army  on  December  26,  1950, 1  found  but 
three  of  its  setan  United  States  divisions, 
and  these  badly  depleted  in  strength,  in 
the  combat  zone.  >. 

Three  of  the  other  four  had  been  only 
recently  evacuated  Irom  the  Hungnam 
area  and  of  these  only  the  First  Marine 
Division  was  again  ashore  in  the  south¬ 
ern  tip  of  the  peninsula.  The  Third  and 
Seventh  Divisions  were  still  aboard  ship, 
while  the  Second  Division  was  reorganiz¬ 
ing  and  re-equipping  as  a  r§sult,of  its 
severe  battle  losses  in  the  far  north. 

On  a  135-mile  front  only  two  of  these 
were  on  the  line  of  contact,  the  third  in 
blocking  position  to  the  rear.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  extended  front  was  cov- 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  there  is  no  qjiorum 
present. 

Tha SPEAKER.  Evidently  nc/quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  QOOPER.  Mr.  Speak^*,  I  move 
a  call  of^the  House 

A  call  \f  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  CleWs  called  the  roll/and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  gmswer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No. 

Aandahl  wry 

Albert  Gavin 

Anderson,  Calif. Gr\nger 
Armstrong 
Bates,  Ky. 

Beckworth 
Betts 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bramblett 
Bray 
Buffett 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carlyle 
Celler 
Chatham 
Combs 
Cooley 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Tenn 
Daws' 

Dean 
D'Ev/art 
Dingell 
idero 
gughton 
ifoyle 
Durham 
f  Engle 


Miller,  Calif. 
Mitchell 
Morris 
Moulder 
O’Brien,  Mich. 
O'Brien,  N.  Y. 
O’Toole 
Patterson 
Poulson 
Powell 
Redden 
Reece,  Tenn. 
Regan 
Sabath 
St.  George 
Sasscer 
Scudder 
screst 
Jheppard 
tockman 
Tstekett 
Ta1 

Vai^Pelt 
Vim 
Weld 
Werdi 
Wheel 
Wickersham 
Wood,  Gi 
Woodruff 


Ha: 

Li 

Harrfl 
Hart 
Havi 

Ha*,  Ohio 
Hubert 
rlong 
filings 
oeven 
Holifield 
Hunter 
Irving 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Johnson 
Jones, 

Hamilton  C. 

Jones, 

Woodrow  W. 

Kearney 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Kilburn 
King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 
McKinnon 
Mack,  Ill. 

Magee 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred 
forty-one  Members  have  answered 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. _ _ _  _  _ 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7005, 
with  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  this  morning,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  2.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  2? 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
cess  there  was  a  colloquy  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amendment  that  appears 
in  this  bill  which  has  been  called  the 
Herter  amendment.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  in  his  judgment  allo¬ 
cate  to  this  program  up  to  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  end  items  whose  manufacture 
has  been  provided  for  by  the  regular  au¬ 
thorizations  and  appropriations  in  the 


regular  military  bill.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  that  amendment  was  discussed, 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  genesis 
of  that  amendment  and  exactly  what  it 
intends  to  do. 

Last  year,  when,  this  matter  was  be¬ 
fore  us  I  felt  very  strongly  that  military 
!  aid  to  Europe  or  to  any  other  section 
of  the  world  was  entirely  justifiable  as 
.  a  matter  of  United  States  defense  and 
)  on  no  other  grounds  whatsoever;  in 
(  other  words,  this  program  that  is  often 
j  called  the  foreign-aid  program  is  an 
)  American  defense  program  or  else  there 
|  is  no  justification  for  it. 

That  being  the  case,  you-  find  some 
■  extraordinary  anomalies  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  division  of  costs  under  dif- 
ferent  bills.  The  regular  defense  ap- 
:  propriation  bills  have  already  made 
available  to  the  Defense  Department 
$50,000,000,000  for  end  items  that  will 
I  be  carried  over  into  next  year,  and  $28,- 
000,000,000  more  for  which  we  have 
:  passed  appropriation  bills  in  this  Cham- 
!  ber.  In  other  words,  today,  if  the  ap- 
propriation  bill  is  approved  by  the  Sen- 
.  ate,  as  it  probably  will  be,  there  are 
l  available  in  the  form  of  end  items,  that 
•|  is,  guns,  tanks,  and  planes,  what  they 
call  military  hardware,  $78,000,000,000 
l  worth. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
,  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  Be  that  as  it  may, 
when  these  justifications  were  made  to 
the  Military  Appropriations  Committee 
there  were  no  funds  requested  for  this 
transfer  to  foreign  military  aid.  The 
iu  i  funds  from  which  this  transfer  is  to  be 
Jlmade  are  what  the  military  told  us  were 
"•absolutely  necessary  for  the  equipping, 
maintaining,  and  operating  of  a  certain 
number  of  divisions  and  units  that  we 
anticipate  having  ourselves.  They  say 
now,  before  the  Senate,  that  we  have 
cut  them  too  low.  This  transfer  of  end 
items  would  be  equivalent  to  cutting 
another  $1,000,000,000  of  hardware  away 
from  our  own  troops,  robbing  our  troops 
to  aid  the  foreign  forces. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  fully  understand 
that  situation,  but  nobody  is  going  to 
persuade  me  that  in  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  they  will  know  the  difference 
between  $72,000,000,000  and  $73,000,000,- 
000  worth  of  this  kind  of  hardware,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  have  been  very  late 
in  the  delivery  of  that  hardware,  and 
these  appropriations  are  intended  to 
spread  right  through  until  1955,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  But  here  is  the 
other  situation.  Let  us  concede  that  for 
a  moment.  This  proposal  simply  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  you  now 
say  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
$72,000,000,000  and  $73,000,000,000,  au¬ 
thority  to  transfer  $1,000,000,000  worth 
of  hardware  to  this  foreign  military  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  equivalent  to  adding  an¬ 
other  $1,000,000,000  to  this  bill.  Then 
next  spring  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
could  come  in  and  say,  “Gentlemen,  we 
transferred  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  hard¬ 
ware  to  the  foreign  military  program  so 
we  now  must  have  another  $1,000,000,000 


to  replace  that  hardware  for  our  own 
troops.” 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  may  be  so,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  is  up  to  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  where  I  think  this 
program  should  have  been. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  will  permit  me  to 
say  this,  I  believe  he  said  a  minute  ago 
that  they  have  end  items  in  the  amount 
of  $80,000,000,000  or  $90,000,000,000 
worth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did 
not  have  the  end  items  the  gentleman 
says  they  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  HERTER.  No,  the  money  is 
available  to  secure  them. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  money  is  there 
or  they  are  in  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  seek  to  add  $1,000,000,000  to  this  bill, 
but  he  seeks  permissive  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  if  he  sees  fit,  to 
transfer  this  additional  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  is  right.  If  this 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ought 
to  have  the  right,  if  he  wants  to,  to  take 
$1,000,000,000  from  one  program  and 
transfer  it  to  the  other  program,  if  he 
thinks  it  is  in  our  own  best  interest  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  May  I  say  this,  to 
absolve  the  chairman  from  any  charge 
that  he  may  be  a  party  to  a  plan  or 
anything  like  that  to  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1,000,000,000  in  this  bill.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  House  that  I  have  no  idea 
that  they  will  ever  get  one  single  end 
item  out  of  this  money,  because  the  au¬ 
thority  to  do  that  thing  is  already  in  the 
legislation;  but  if  that  is  the  idea,  for 
the  $1,000,000,000  to  come  from  the  De¬ 
fense  Department,  then  I  want  to'  say 
that  I  have  no  idea  of  proposing  to  the 
House  that  this  thing  go  through,  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

(Mr.  HERTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahon)  was  granted  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  5  minutes  additional.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  it  the  thought  of 
the  gentleman  that  this  $1,000,000,000 
provided  in  this  amendment  for  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  for  old  stock  or  new  stock 
coming  off  the  line,  or  would  there  be 
any  differential  between  the  types  of 
equipment? 

Mr.  HERTER.  There  is  no  differen¬ 
tial  whatever.  The  amendment  as  it  is 
drafted  allows  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  take  from  any  equipment  that  has 
been  provided  for  under  the  military 
heads,  such  as  he  may  desire  to  piece 
out  this  program.  May  I  point  out  that 
except  for  one  or  two  minesweepers  that 
are  already  under  construction,  that  are 
no  longer  under  consideration,  all  the  end 
items,  whether  tanks  or  planes  or  guns, 
are  identically  the  same  whether  for  this 
program,  whether  for  the  domestic  pro¬ 
gram,  whether  for  Indochina  or  Korea. 
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In  your  appropriation  bills  you  have  had 
items  for  foreign  programs.  You  have 
had  items  for  Korea.  You  have  had 
items  for  Indochina.  In  your  construc¬ 
tion  program  money  has  been  provided 
for  construction  in  Europe  which  Amer¬ 
icans  are  not  going  to  use.  It  is  a  very 
messy  way  of  appropriating  for  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  have  felt  the  military  items 
should  all  have  been  under  one  military 
bill,  but  as  they  are  now  scattered  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  $1,000,000,000  out  of 
the  $78,000,000,000  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  could  transfer  to  this  program 
if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  share  the  gentleman’s 
views,  that  if  this  is  not  a  national  de¬ 
fense  program  for  this  country,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  it,  but  let  me  point  out 
that  we  are  prolonging  our  defense 
build-up.  We  have  the  so-called 
stretch-out.  Everyone  in  the  Defense 
Establishment,  including  the  President, 
the  Commander  in  Chief — officials  are 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  the  House 
cuts,  the  Smith-Coudert  amendment, 
and  other  cuts  are  going  to  disrupt  the 
Defense  Department,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  have  the  equipment  they  want 
and  need.  I  do  not  want  to  tempt  any¬ 
body  to  take  away,  by  high-pressure 
methods  or  otherwise,  essential  items 
which  our  Defense  Establishment  is  go¬ 
ing  to  need.  I  wonder  if  Secretary  of 
Defense  Lovett  has  expressed  his  views 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
May  I  say  one  word  further  in  regard  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said.  The  de¬ 
termining  factor  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
plane  or  a  tank  or  a  gun  goes  to  Europe 
is  not  the  amount  of  money  that  is  put 
into  this  bill.  It  is  the  degree  of  pri¬ 
ority  that  the  Defense  Department  gives 
to  the  European  program.  We  could 
put  a  hundred  billion  dollars  in  this  bill 
for  new  equipment,  and  it  would  not 
mean  that  a  single  thing  would  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope  if  there  is  need  for  it  in  Korea  or 
any  higher  priority  area.  That  is,  the 
Department  of  Defense  determines 
where  it  shall  go.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  we  write  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  would  come  out  of 
funds  appropriated  in  a  different  bill, 
and  for  another  purpose,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  very  doubtful  procedure. 

Mr.  HERTER.  What  in  effect  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  with  the 
$78,000,000  of  hardware,  for  which  we 
have  already  appropriated  money,  not 
one  red  cent  can  be  put  into  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  saying  that  at  least  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  that  should  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  If  you  have  in  this 
bill  $4,000,000,000  for  hardware,  it  is 
money  that  has  to  be  spent  through  the 
military.  It  is  transferred  from  the 
Foreign  Military  Aid  to  the  Army.  The 
Army  places  the  orders  right  along  with 
our  own  orders,  paying  from  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  our  Military  Department. 
So  what  you  are  doing  is  saying  the 
Army  for  Defense  Department  appro¬ 
priations  can  buy  a  billion  dollars  worth 


of  military  hardware,  and  give  it  to  the 
foreign  military  program — free. 

Mr.  HERTER.  No,  no.  That  is  not 
what  the  amendment  says  at  all. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  That  will  be  the 
result  of  it. 

Mr.  HERTER.  You  cannot  tell 
whether  a  tank  comes  from  one  line  or 
another. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  While  this  language  is 
permissive,  the  fact  is  that  such  transfers 
as  have  been  made  have  been  in  the 
other  direction.  Much  more  has  gone 
from  Mutual  Security  to  our  Armed 
Forces  than  the  reverse.  When  we 
passed  in  October  1949  the  first  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  to  start  making 
weapons  for  Europe,  it  proved  a  God¬ 
send  to  ourselves.  Because  8  months 
later  the  Korean  war  broke  out,  and  we 
took  the  arms  being  made  for  Europe 
and  poured  them  into  Korea.  That  is 
one  major  reason  why  we  are  behind  in 
our  shipments  to  Europe.  So  it  does 
not  follow  that  arms  planned  for  our 
own  troops  will  go  to  Europe  under  the 
amendment.  It  could  go  the  other  way. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Primarily,  the  only 
stuff  that  has  gone  to  Europe  is  stuff 
that  has  been  declared  excess. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  why  a  lot  of  troops 
in  Europe  are  already  trained  and  have 
nothing  to  fight  with.  The  United  States 
is  farther  behind  in  the  development  of 
this  whole  program  than  the  European 
countries  are. 

Mr.  HERTER.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusets  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  purpose  in 
rising  at  this  time  is  to  say  that  many 
months  ago  I  accepted  an  engagement 
to  address  the  World  Trade  Club  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  tonight,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  will  not  be  here  to  vote  against 
this  entire  appropriation  as  I  certainly 
would  do  if  I  were  here. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  South  Carolina, 
a  man  whom  we  all  love  and:  admire, 
has  done  a  wonderful  job  on  this  bill  and 
I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  go  by 
today  without  complimenting  him  on 
the  great  work  he  has  done.  I  really 
hate  to  differ  with  him.  However,  I 
think  all  of  us  should  be  courageous 
about  this  bill  and  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  If  you  are  really  against  it, 
vote  against  the  entire  appropriation, 
both  economic  and  military.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  military  part  of  it,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why. 

Just  north  of  Maastricht,  in  Holland, 
on  January  1,  1945,  I  saw  your  Ameri¬ 
can  pilots  in  P-47  Thunderbolt  planes 
shoot  down,  in  5  minutes,  13  German 
planes  without  losing  one  single  plane 
of  our  own.  One  airplane  today  in  the 
hands  of  an  American,  competently 
trained  and  equipped,  is  better  than  25 
planes  sent  abroad  to  some  of  our  so- 
called  friends  and  allies. 
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I  think  that  dams  built  on  the  Missouri 
River,  on  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River,  or  anywhere  else  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  will  do  more  good,  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  Russian  base, 
than  dams  on  the  Rhone  River  within  5 
or  6  minutes  of  Russian  jet  bombers. 

I  think  that  the  development  of  tin, 
rubber,  and  aluminum  in  South  America 
is  more  important  to  the  security  of  this 
country  and  the  entire  free  world  than 
resources  developed  in  Malaya,  India, 
the  Middle  or  Near  East  within  a  few 
miles  of  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  air 
bases.  Yes,  we  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  developing  these  resources  which 
Russia,  if  she  chooses,  can  take  over. 
Yet  we  have  spent  only  thousands  de¬ 
veloping  the  resources  of  South  America, 
thousands  of  miles  from  Russian  air 
bases  which  we  can  defend.  It  is  just 
plain  horse  sense  to  develop  those  re¬ 
sources  which  are  closer  to  us  and  which 
we  can  defend.  Why  build  them  up  for 
Russia  to  take  over?  It  has  happened 
in  the  past.  We  must  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  heart  and  core  of  the  free 
world,  North  and  South  America. 

We  sent  billions  to  China  and  the  Reds 
are  throwing  it  back  at  us  in  Korea. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  eco¬ 
nomic  provision,  or,  at  least,  I  will  be 
paired  against  it.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
be  here  personally  to  vote.  I  am  also 
going  to  vote  against  the  military  pro¬ 
vision. 

I  warned  this  House  in  1947  and  1948 
when  I  voted  against  the  Marshall  plan, 
spoke  all  over  the  country  against  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  campaigned  as  a 
candidate  for  the  other  body,  that  this 
money  would  not  prevent  war.  I  spoke 
on  every  stump  in  South  Carolina 
against  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948.  It 
defeated  me  that  year,  but  I  am  proud 
to  stand  here  today  and  repeat  again 
that  that  money,  as  this  leadership  told 
us  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  did 
not  prevent  war.  They  said:  Now,  this 
is  simply  the  last  time.  If  you  just  pass 
this  appropriation,  this  Marshall  plan, 
there  will  be  no  war  and  the  economic 
situation  of  France,  Italy  and  these  other 
countries  will  be  alleviated. 

What  happened?  We  have  spent  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Yet  they  are  in  a  worse 
economic  condition  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  have  not  gained  a  single  friend 
and  have  lost  millions  of  traditional 
friends.  We  have  unprecedented  peace¬ 
time  expenditures,  yet  we  do  not  have 
real  national  defense  and  security.  And 
we  are  in  a  war  we  either  cannot  or  do 
not  choose  to  win. 

I  plead  with  this  House  then  to  spend 
that  money  on  a  great  Air  Force,  on  a 
good  Navy,  and  then  we  could  protect 
the  free  world  just  as  we  did  in  the  days 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  did  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  one  single  red  penny. 

We  can  have  the  same  kind  of  forth¬ 
right,  clear-cut  declaration  today  and 
enforce  that  policy  by  becoming  strong 
ourselves  with  the  money  we  are  foolish¬ 
ly  wasting  throughout  the  world.  These 
recipients  of  our  aid,  as  happened  in 
China,  Czechoslovakia  and  many  other 
countries,  turn  the  product  of  our  aid 
over  to  the  Red  masters  in  the  Kremlin. 
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In  the  days  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we 
just  told  the  world  that  the  status  quo 
of  South  and  Central  America  would  be 
maintained  and,  if  violated,  there  would 
be  war  with  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  war.  We  did  not  try  to  buy  love 
with  money.  We  did  not  try  to  buy 
friendship  with  money.  And  remember 
the  prodigal  son  in  the  Bible.  Where 
were  his  friends  when  his  money  gave 
out?  Where  will  your  country  and  my 
country  be  when  our  money  gives  out, 
when  we  go  bankrupt  and  inflation  de¬ 
stroys  the  economic  well-being  of  this 
country?  Where  will  our  friends  be? 

Let  us  put  this  money,  these  billions 
of  dollars,  into  something  that  will  real¬ 
ly  count.  And  let  us  have  a  forthright 
leadership  that  will  do  like  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt  and  tell  the  world  where  we  stand. 
Yes,  tread  softly  but  carry  that  big  stick 
in  your  own  hands,  not  scattered 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  :  Page 
14,  line  9,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
",  put  no  part  of  such  appropriation  shall 
be  used  for  providing  Yugoslavia  with  jet 
planes  for  its  separate  military  establish¬ 
ment  as  long  as  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  keep  the  striking  force 
of  the  United  States  air  power  within 
United  States  hands.  If  you  will  notice, 
this  amendment  simply  restricts  Yugo¬ 
slavia  from  being  given  jet-type  planes 
for  its  separate  military  establishment. 
It  does  not  restrict  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  the  giving  of  other  kinds  of 
planes,  propeller  combat  planes,  to  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  so  that  they  can  defend  them¬ 
selves.  But  here  is  a  country  that  is 
under  Communist  dictatorship,  and  we 
must  see  no  aggressive  power  placed  in 
Communist  hands  at  our  taxpayers’  ex¬ 
pense.  I  have  put  this  amendment  in  at 
'  the  committee  level  and  believe  it  should 
be  adopted  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  not  going  to  put  the  amendment  in 
in  the  open  House,  but  I  find  on  page 
744  of  the  hearings  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  Committee,  Mr.  Ribicoff  presiding, 
this  language: 

Mrs.  Kelly.  The  general  is  going  to  bring 
us  the  numbers  of  jet  planes  being  sent  to 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  (presiding).  Suppose  the 
general  goes  ahead. 

So  now  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  this 
problem.  We  have  a  country  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  that  will  not  come  over  to  our  side 
and  will  not  expand  democratic  rights  to 
any  great  extent.  Yugoslavia  is  still 
continuing  to  socialize,  to  take  over  the 
farms,  and  forcibly  collectivize.  We  have 
been  trying  to  obtain  a  stop  to  collecti¬ 
vization  in  Yugoslavia  through  our 
United  States  representatives  there.  We 
have  a  country  which  is  being  aided  as 
it  is,  but  will  under  no  form  make  any 
firm  treaty  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  or  the  Western  Powers, 
and  simply  signs  some  sort  of  a  contract 
agreement  that  it  will  defend  itself. 
Still,  Yugoslavia  says  that  it  will  remain 
neutral  as  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  We  should  retain  in  the 


hands  of  the  United  States  our  jet  strik¬ 
ing  force,  because  I  do  not  want  it  out  of 
our  hands.  We  from  the  industrial 
areas  in  the  United  States  of  America 
know  that  it  is  our  interceptor  jets  which 
are  our  greatest  defense  against  any 
people  coming  in'  to  bomb  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  have  enough  jet 
planes  in  the  United  States,  let  alone 
Korea. 

May  I  refer,  then,  directly  to  Korea? 
Can  any  Member  rise  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  show  to  me  that  there  are 
enough  jet  planes  in  Korea  to  protect 
our  boys  fighting  the  battles  over  there? 
The  United  States  forces  in  Korea  have 
the  first  priority  on  jet  planes,  and  we 
all  should  agree  they  should  be  getting 
them.  So,  as  long  as  there  is  a  shortage 
of  jet  planes  in  Korea,  which  we  all  know 
will  continue  during  the  next  year,  and 
while  these  truce  talks  are  bogging  down 
and  bogging  along,  let  us  protect  the 
striking  force  and  keep  jet  planes  for 
ourselves  and  our  own  strategic  uses. 

I  was  very  glad  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  spoke 
here  on  keeping  the  striking  force  of 
American  air  power  either  within  our 
power  or  within  our  control.  I  agree 
with  that  thoroughly.  There  are  coun¬ 
tries  that  we  are  helping  who  have  jet 
planes,  who  are  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Alliance,  who  agree  to  stand  itfith 
us  among  the  free  democracies  of  the 
world.  But  here  is  a  country  that  will 
not  say  that  she  will  stand  with  the 
United  States,  and  I,  therefore,  think,  in 
order  for  Yugoslavia  to  come  further  in 
our  direction,  we  at  this  time  should  put 
this  amendment  in  the  act  which  spe¬ 
cifically  says  that  there  shall  be  no  ap¬ 
propriation  under  this  Mutual  Security 
Act  used  to  give  jet  planes  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  separate  military  establishment. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  I  wonder  if  Yugoslavia  has 
been  invited  to  become  a  member.  It 
would  not  be  within  her  own  right  to 
^secure  admission,  but  was  she  invited? 

Mr.  FULTON.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
was  no  specific  invitation,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  United  States  has  no 
treaty  rights,  nor  substantial  commit¬ 
ments  from  Yugoslavia,  either.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  that  was  submitted 
by  the  Zablocki  committee  on  a  special 
mission  to  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  and 
other  countries  we  should  have  agree¬ 
ment  with  Yugoslavia  providing  for  a 
greater  coordination  of  the  policy  of  Bel¬ 
grade  with  that  of  the  west.  There  has 
been  no  formal  invitation  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization  to 
Yugoslavia  to  join. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  has  been  a 
very  diligent  student  of  this  whole  sub¬ 
ject  and  I  wish  to  applaud  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COX.  I  wonder  if  we  can  give 
these  European  countries  credit  for  full 
faith,  you  understand,  in  an  endeavor 
to  unify  and  cooperate,  and  build  up  a 
force  strong  enough  to  resist  Russian  ag¬ 
gression  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  Spain.  Why  should  not 


Spain  be  treated  as  a  member  of  the 
group  and  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  endeavor  to  unify  the  whole  world? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ftjlton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  three  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Yugoslavia  are  certainly  sup¬ 
pressed,  so  that  the  people  have  few 
rights  and  no  voice.  It  is  a  Communist 
dictatorship.  Why  should  this  country 
in  any  respect  put  any  part  of  our  jet 
fighting  force  into  the  hands  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  country  under  this  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  when  we  cannot 
take  care  of  our  own  boys  in  Korea? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gentleman  was  opposed  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  aid  for  Yugoslavia  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  had  opposed  the 
original  aid  to  Yugoslavia  as  long  as 
there  were  not  certain  conditions  at¬ 
tached  to  protect  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Greece,  Trieste,  and  religious 
martyrs.  As  the  gentleman  will  remem¬ 
ber,  I  introduced  an  amendment  that 
Yugoslavia  would  in  return  for  aid  first 
have  to  give  assurances  to  return  the 
Greek  war  orphans,  to  settle  the  Trieste 
question,  to  settle  the  Carinthian  ques¬ 
tion,  to  grant  religious  liberty,  to  stop 
religious  persecution,  and  to  release  peo¬ 
ple'  from  jail  that  were  being  held  there 
because  they  were  members,  ministers, 
and  officials  of  either  the  Catholic  or 
Protestant  churches.  It  was  a  condi¬ 
tioned  objection.  I  was  willing  to  go 
along  if  Yugoslavia  would  simply  grant 
those  basic  human  rights,  stop  further 
collectivization,  and  eliminate  threats  of 
aggression. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  statement.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  realizes  how  important  it  is,  and 
whether  he  has  evidence  to  support  it. 
The  gentleman  questioned  whether  our 
forces  in  Korea  will  be  deprived  of  jet 
aircraft  if  this  provision  is  not  put  into 
the  bill.  Has  the  gentleman  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  have  been  so  deprived 
or  that  there  is  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which 
has  the  right  to  allocate,  that  they  will 
be  so  deprived? 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  gentleman  un¬ 
derstood  I  had  meant  to  make  a  charge, 
I  would  say  “No,”  but  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  we  do  not  have  even 
enough  jet  planes  to  supply  our  own 
troops.  I  believe  to  this  date,  we  have 
sent  all  jet  planes  our  Defense  Estab¬ 
lishment  can,  to  Korea.  But  no  one 
says  the  number  of  United  States  jet 
planes  in  Korea  is  adequate.  It  is  for 
the  future  that  I  do  not  want  the  prior¬ 
ity  for  Korea  in  any  way  disturbed  by 
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any  aid  going  to  people  other  than  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  by  way 
of  jet  planes.  This  amendment  will 
make  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  General  Vandenberg  admitted 
that  we  had  lost  air  superiority  in 
Korea. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Yugoslavia  has  not  shown  very  good 
faith  recently  as  to  being  willing  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  the  west  as  Yugoslavia 
should?  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
the  entire  problem  and  situation  of  Yu¬ 
goslavia  should  be  reexamined  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  assistance  to  that  country? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  certainly  do.  May 
I  say  this,  that  the  position  of  Italy, 
with  Yugoslavia  being  supplied  with  a 
jet  plane  striking  force,  and  headed  by 
a  Communist  dictatorship,  will  not  be 
an  enviable  one.  I  do  not  believe  the 
good  citizens  of  Italy  should  have  a  jet 
plane  striking  force  at  their  very  door, 
in  the  exclusive  control  of  a  Communist 
dictator. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  well  sympathize 
with  the  complaint  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  view  of  his  original 
position  when  the  first  Yugoslavia  Aid 
Act  came  up  here.  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  now  his  desire  to  give  a  slap  at 
Yugoslavia.  Maybe  Tito  merits  it,  may¬ 
be  he  does  not,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
long  ago;  in  our  own  national  interest, 
this  Congress  established  the  principle  of 
aiding  Yugoslavia.  Top  military  people 
of  this  country  have  testified  many  times 
before  the  committees  of  this  House  that 
Yugoslavia’s  defense  will  be  helpful  to 
the  European  defense  program. 

If  such  an  amendment  is  put  into  this 
bill  it  could  do  much  harm  to  the  defense 
program.  Everybody  knows  that  no  jet 
planes  will  be  sent  to  Yugoslavia  unless 
our  defense  at  home  and  the  primary 
NATO  defense  in  Europe  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  received  testimony 
of  the  most  secret  kind  on  the  military 
aid  to  be  furnished  in  this  vast  bill.  It 
was  not  printed  in  the  Record  because 
of  obvious  considerations  of  national  se¬ 
curity,  that  we  should  not  let  our  enemies 
know  what  we  were  sending  where,  and 
how  much.  I  regret  very  much  that  an 
amendment  has  been  offered  here  which 
involves  the  disclosure  of  such  informa¬ 
tion,  and  I  would  regret  it  very  much  if 
this  House  started  to  attempt  to  dictate 
the  type  of  strategy  that  should  be  used 
in  his  complex  and  grim  question  that 
faces  us  in  this  world.  We  have  to  trust 
somebody.  We  have  to  trust  your  com¬ 
mit;?''.  The  military  services  have  to 
trust  the  committee  to  tell  them  what  is 


going  on  and  what  they  intend,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  not  reveal  it.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  this  amendment  involves  the 
revelation  of  such  information. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  his  observation,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  that  it  would  be  just  as  harmful  to 
tell  the  world,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Stalin,  that  we  are  not  going  to  send 
any  jet  airplanes  to  Yugoslavia.  We  do 
not  want  to  tell  him  affirmatively  and 
neither  do  we  want  to  say  it  to  him 
negatively. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  had  stated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  talk  that  I  had  intended 
not  to  offer  the  amendment.  But,  I 
noticed  the  Defense  Department  on  page 
744  of  our  hearings  made  this  statement. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  discuss  some  secret  testimony  of 
the  Defense  Department? 

Mr.  FULTON.  No,  it  is  testimony 
which  was  given  right  out  in  the  open 
hearings. 

The  testimony  is  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Kelly.  The  general  is  going  to  bring 
us  the  numbers  of  jet  planes  being  sent  to 
Yugoslavia. 

If  that  is  not  open  for  everybody  to 
see,  then  they  can  turn  to  page  744  of 
the  hearings,  and  I  have  not  disclosed 
the  numbers,  amounts  or  times,  and  have 
specifically  limited  myself  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  statement  appearing  in  the 
pages  in  the  hearings  on  page  744. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  fact  remains 
the  gentleman  does  not  approve  of  send¬ 
ing  one  jet  plane  to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  FULTON.  As  long  as  the  jet 
planes  are  under  joint  control  with  the 
United  States  troops  and  run  by  United 
States  boys,  it  is  perfectly  all  right. 
My  amendment  specifically  restricts 
only  jet  planes  for  their  separate  military 
establishment  where  we  have  no  control. 
As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  our  mili¬ 
tary  advisory  group  over  there  is  not  in 
direct  contact.  They  are  only  under  the 
United  States  Embassy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  substitute  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New 
York  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Fulton:  On  page  14,  line  9, 
after  the  period  insert  “none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
made  available  to  Yugoslavia.” 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  find  it  necessary  to  offer 
this  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  be¬ 
cause  of  the  basic  principle  involved. 
As  we  all  know,  foreign  policy  has  ob¬ 
jectives  which  have  far-reaching  and 
tremendous  importance.  In  this  field, 
there  can  be  no  wishful  thinking  on 
what  is  hoped  for  in  the  unforeseen  fu¬ 
ture.  Simply  stated,  our  foreign  policy 
seeks  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  and  to 
spread  our  ideals  of  individual  liberty 
and  the  principles  of  democracy  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  Americans  believe 


in  these  objectives  even  though  their 
approach  to  them  may  differ.  There¬ 
fore,  there  is  a  choice  in  the  means  of 
attaining  them.  But,  the  means  should 
not  disregard  value.  Our  foreign  policy 
must  be  consistent  with  the  basic  beliefs 
of  our  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
government  can  lead  a  double  life.  No 
government  can  use  any  method,  which 
by  its  objectives  destroys  the  value  it 
seeks  to  achieve  and  to  uphold.  The 
United  States,  in  its  foreign  policy  aims 
to  unite  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
individually  and  collectively  in  defense 
against  Marxian  communism,  the  rec¬ 
ognized  enemy  of  the  free  world.  To 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub¬ 
committee  Study  Mission,  of  which  I  was 
fortunate  to  be  a  member.  Marshal  Tito 
admitted  that  he  is  a  Marxian  Commu¬ 
nist.  He  stated  that  he  would  continue 
the  collectivization  program  over  and 
above  the  protests  of  the  peasant  farm¬ 
ers  who  represent  85  percent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Yugoslavia.  I  do  not  trust 
Marxian  communism.  Marxian  com¬ 
munism  is  communism  whether  it  ema¬ 
nates  from  Belgrade  or  whether  it  ema¬ 
nates  from  Moscow.  It  denies  the  right 
of  the  individual  his  social,  civil,  and 
spiritual  rights.  It  seeks  to  destroy  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  individual  initiative  and 
leads  only  to  the  enslavement  of  man. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  several 
quotations  from  Marshal  Tito.  In 
speaking  to  the  Yugoslav  Students’ 
Union  recently,  he  said — and  I  quote: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  universities  to 
build  real  Communist  Party  members.  It  is 
better  to  have  fewer  Communists  if  they  are 
better  Communists.  To  achieve  the  aim— 

He  continued — 

we  have  determined  to  return  to  the  old 
practice. 

What  does  Marshal  Tito  mean  “by 
returning  to  the  old  practices?”  Does 
he  mean  ruthless  and  violent  purging 
of  the  party  membership,  and  intensi¬ 
fied  persecution  of  religion?  He 
stated — and  again  I  quote : 

We  cannot  allow  our  youth  to  be  poisoned 
under  the  pretext  of  religious  rites,  and  some 
of  our  youth  has  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  religion. 

Marshal  Tito  explained  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  Yugoslavia  had — and  these 
are  his  words — “received  in  various 
forms  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  foreign 
aid.  All  this,”  he  said,  “was  obtained 
from  the  United  States  and  the  western 
democracies,  without  offending  against 
any  precepts  of  Marxism  or  Leninism.” 
He  emphasized  the  fact  that  no  conces¬ 
sion  was  given  to  the  west  in  return  for 
their  aid. 

Is  this  the  type  of  government  we  want 
to  support  and  strengthen?  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  House  to  a  statement  on 
page  745  of  the  hearings: 

United  States  aid  is  used  to  provide  di¬ 
rect  support  to  the  defense  effort  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  through  the  provision  of  goods  and 
materials  used  by  the  military.  Indirect 
support  is  given  by  maintaining  minimum 
civilian  consumption  standards  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  development  of  a  broader  base  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

What  is  this  broader  base  that  the 
United  States  aid  is  directly  eneourag- 
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ing?  Is  it  the  system  of  Marxian  com¬ 
munism?  I  believe  it  is.  The  United 
States,  striving  for  peace  among  the 
community  of  nations,  is  beset  by  power¬ 
ful  enemies.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we 
here  on  this  floor  today  are  considering 
further  assistance  to  a  nation  which  fos¬ 
ters  materialistic  communism  and  the 
stamping  out  of  the  very  ideals  for  which 
our  Nation  has  given  its  all?  Are  we 
opposed  merely  to  Soviet  imperialism  or 
are  we,  as  a  free  nation,  opposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  ideological  communism?  I 
oppose  both.  I  believe  in  certain  abso¬ 
lutes;  in  a  body  of  unchanging  princi¬ 
ples,  in  a  teaching  and  way  of  life  which 
were  true  yesterday,  true  today,  and  will 
be  true  tomorrow. 

I  urge  you  to  support  my  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  House  will  turn  down  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  also.  The  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  has  offered  a 
substitute  which  provides  a  meat-ax 
approach.  She  does  not  want  to  send 
anything  at  all  to  Yugoslavia.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] 
would  let  them  have  munitions,  Thun¬ 
derbolts,  artillery,  or  something  else,  but 
not  jet  planes,  and  I  think  both  amend¬ 
ments  are  bad.  The  committee  has  care¬ 
fully  considered  both  approaches. 

Before  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Reserv¬ 
ing  Che  right  to  object,  how  much  time 
will  that  give  each  of  us? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  speak  on  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  amend  my  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  to  make  it  30  minutes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  adoption  of  either  of 
the  pending  amendments  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  canceling  out  the  ben¬ 
eficial  effects  resulting  from  what  we 
have  already  done  for  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  think  so.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  very  much  in  the  European  pic¬ 
ture  of  mutual  defense,  and  has  been 
since  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  The 
adoption  of  either  amendment  would 
certainly  have  the  harmful  effect  the 
gentleman  suggests.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  great  slap  in  the  face  and  a  rever¬ 
sal  of  what  the  House  has  already  done 
on  three  different  occasions. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Tell 
us  what  beneficial  effects  we  have  got 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  has  been  de¬ 
bated  a  good  many  times  here;  I  would 
rather  not  go  further  into  that  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford  1  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

FULTON  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  has  been  proposed  here  by  the 
amendment  and  the  substitute  shows 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  adminis¬ 
ter  programs  of  this  kind  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  anybody. 

I  think  anyone  who  wants  to  use  any 
reasonable  intelligence  whatsoever  can 
refer  to  the  official  and  the  unofficial 
statements  made  by  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  Korean  job  and  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our  fellows 
over  there  have  been  short  of  jet  fighting 
equipment. 

I  am  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  no  hatreds  or  animosities  against 
Yugoslavia  as  such.  I  have  not  been  in 
on  any  of  the  secret  information  that 
has  been  passed  out.  I  think  the  gentle?- 
man’s  amendment  is  good,  sound,  con¬ 
structive,  protection  for  the  United 
States.  I  shall  support  it  and  vote 
against  the  substitute  amendment, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  a 
preferential  motion  in  order  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  recognize  the  gentleman  for  2J/2 
minutes  under  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  still 
offer  my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  this  time  in  addition? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes  in  support  of  his  motion. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  motion  is  offered  in  good 
faith. 

I  go  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  and  will  vote 
against  the  bill  for  the  reasons  that  he 
advanced. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Either 
Carolina  is  good  enough  for  that  kind 


of  motion;  either  would  be  proud  of  the 
gentleman,  the  wrong  State  to  be  credited 
with  his  distinguished  record. 

Certainly  it  was  interesting,  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  encouraging  to  hear  our  good 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  join  in  and 
say  that  he  would  go  along  with  those 
who  for  so  long  have  opposed  the  pouring 
of  billions  down  a  rat  hole  on  foreign 
ground  even  though  he  will  only  admit 
a  partial  change  of  heart. 

I  heard  a  long  time  ago,  or  read  a 
statement  to  the  effect,  that  the  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceedingly  small. 

Experience,  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones,  has  ground  out  the  fact  of 
which  more  are  daily  becoming  cogni¬ 
zant  that  we  cannot  continue  indefinitely 
to  send  money  unlimited  in  amount  and 
men  unlimited  in  number  abroad  without 
destroying  the  welfare  of  our  people,  en¬ 
dangering  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
As  the  majority  leader  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
so  accurately  said  one  day,  you  cannot 
trust  the  Communists  any  where  any 
time. 

I  gather  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  was 
inspired  by  that  thought,  that  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  cannot  trust  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Yugoslavia  because  of  the  com¬ 
munistic  influence  which  there  prevails. 

Then  I  learned  from  our  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  of  our  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  that  if  the  House 
is  to  do  anything  about  the  danger  which 
we  are  told  confronts  this  country  of  ours 
it  would  have  to  trust,  depend  upon,  fol¬ 
low  without  question  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  That 
committee- in  its  recomendations  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon,  must  trust,  and  follow  the 
military  leadership  which,  in  effect,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  administrations  has 
been  under  the  thumb  of  the  President. 
And  the  President  and  the  military  folks 
have  got  to  depend  on  Secretary  Ache- 
son,  and  his  associates — one  of  whom 
was  Hiss. 

And  Acheson  and  his  advisors  have 
been  listening  to  those  who  follow  a 
policy  of  appeasement  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists. 

Permit  a  restatement. 

The  House  must  trust  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  must  trust 
President  Truman  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  all  of  whom  must  trust  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson,  who  has  trusted  the  Com¬ 
munists,  although  they,  in  turn,  trust  no 
one — not  even  God. 

Our  silver  coins  carry  the  legend  “In 
God  we  trust.”  But  the  Communists 
place  no  trust  in  God,  for  their  creed  is 
that  there  is  no  God,  religion  is  a  fraud, 
priests  and  ministers  are  hypocrites. 

So,  where  are  we  now?  Where  do  we 
«o  from  here? 

Should  we  not  turn  our  backs  on  a 
foreign  policy  which  to  date  has  served 
only  the  purpose  of  the  Communists; 
make  our  objective  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  the  security  of  our  Republic; 
place  our  trust  in  God  and,  by  the  con¬ 
servation  of  our  resources  and  our  man¬ 
power,  build  adequate  Armed  Forces  on  a 
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line  of  defense  which  we  can  hold  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  either  the  liberty  of  our 
people  or  our  sovereignty  as  a  nation? 

Although  I  shall  vote  for  the  adoption 
of  the  pending  amendment,  if  it  be  de¬ 
feated  it  is  my  purpose  to  support  both 
the  Pulton  amendment  and  the  Kelly 
substitute.  Then,  whether  they  be 
adopted  or  rejected,  to  vote  against  the 
bill  on  final  passage. 

Our  colleague  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  offers  an  amendment  which 
would  deny  any  aid  carried  in  this  bill 
to  Yugoslavia.  Her  amendment  to  or 
substitute  for  the  Fulton  amendment  is 
evidently  offered  because  she  does  not 
trust  the  leadership  of  that  country. 

Nor  do  I  trust  the  leadership  there  nor 
place  any  faith  whatsoever  in  the 
promise  of  any  Communist  anywhere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Sorry; 
I  cannot. 

Our  colleague  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  talks  about  a  free  world.  But, 
for  the  last  15  years  her  people  have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  mouthful  of  food  into 
New  York  except  it  came  in  by  sea, 
unless  tribute  was  paid  to  Dan  Tobin’s 
Teamsters’  Union.  If  it  came  in  by  sea 
that  tribute  was  paid  to  the  longshore¬ 
men.  Why  talk  about  freedom  and 
liberty  in  other  lands?  I  have  heard 
about  a  free  people  and  free  nations 
until  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  words — • 
because  I  know  that  today  we  have  here 
an  administration  which  goes  along 
with  the  doctrine  that  here  in  America, 
supposedly  free,  no  man  can  work  to 
support  his  wife,  his  children  or  himself 
until  he  has  paid  tribute  to  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  in  return  votes  for  that 
administration  and  its  candidates  come 
election  day. 

Are  we  a  free  people?  No!  Not  for 
the  last  15  years  to  my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  has  a  man  been  free  to  work  as  an 
employee  until  he  submitted  to  the  will 
of  a  “boss” — until  he  joined  a  union. 

When  I  wanted  to  send  some  products 
of  my  farm  to  Detroit  I  learned  I  would 
have  had  to  pay  $25  for  every  man  on  a 
truck  to  bring  it  into  the  city  where  the 
farm  produce  might  be  used  to  feed  the 
people  of  Detroit.  I  did  not  send  it  in. 
I  sold  it  outside.  As  long  as  the  people 
in  the  cities  vote  as  they  do  and  permit 
the  things  that  they  do  permit  to  con¬ 
tinue,  I  see  no  reason  why  farmers  or 
people  outside  should  pay  that  tribute  to 
any  one  or  why  when  here  in  America, 
in  our  own  country,  this  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave  as  in  former 
years  it  was,  we  now  knuckle  down  and 
submit  to  domination  by  any  group. 

For  15  years  or  more,  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  of  Brooklyn,  I 
might  add,  have  not  been  free. 

Representatives  from  those  cities  and 
from  others  serving  here  in  Congress 
have  without  effective  effort  forced 
their  people,  their  constituents,  the 
folks  who  elected  them  and  sent  them 
here,  to  submit  to  what  one  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
scribed  as  “highway  robbery.” 

I  have  listened  to  the  sobbing  and  the 
moaning  of  those  who  so  often  cry  out 
in  horror  because  of  the  hardships  im¬ 


posed  upon  the  people  of  other  lands; 
because  of  our  failure  to  go  along  with 
their  efforts  to  take  hard-earned  dol¬ 
lars  from  our  taxpayers,  spend  them  to 
give  a  greater  degree  of  liberty,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  to  people  in  other 
lands. 

But  never  have  I  heard  nor  witnessed 
a  concerted,  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Representatives  of  the  city 
of  New  York  to  free  the  people  of  that 
city  from  the  domination  and  tribute¬ 
collecting  activities  of  Dan  Tobin’s  team¬ 
sters  union. 

The  word  “democracy”  is  a  mouthful, 
but  insofar  as  it  is  applied  to  the  people 
of  New  York,  it  is  a  mockery  when  they 
cannot  eat  until  food — yes ;  merchandise 
of  any  kind  coming  in  by  truck — has 
had  added  to  its  cost  a  sum  named  by 
the  teamsters  union  and  paid  to  enrich 
the  coffers  of  that  organization,  extend 
the  power  of  its  officers. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  begin  to 
free  our  own  people  from  those  who  op¬ 
press  them,  permit  them  to  work  but 
only  if  and  after  they  have  paid  the 
tribute  demanded  by  the  union  officials. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  conserve  our 
resources,  whether  they  be  money,  arms, 
or  men  for  our  own  defense  and  our  own 
protection  instead  of  sending  everything 
abroad,  playing  into  the  hands  of  Stalin 
and  the  Communists  by  planning  and 
contributing  to  our  own  economic  ruin. 
Keep  on  a  little  while  longer  with  the 
present  program  and  we  will  not  only  be 
unable  to  extend  aid  to  those  abroad  but 
we  will  not  be  able  to  defend  ourselves. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  and  I  hope 
that  all  Members  who  have  the  same 
courage  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  and  a  few  others  will  do  like¬ 
wise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  29,  noes  89. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  questions  before  us,  one,  shall  we 
ship  any  jet  planes  to  Yugoslavia  even  if 
we  intend  to  ship  any;  and,  second,  shall 
we  terminate  the  whole  Yugoslav  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly], 

On  the  first  question,  if  we  are  going 
to  start  to  be  armchair  generals  in  this 
House  we  are  going  to  make  ourselves 
look  very  foolish.  We  can  go  from  de¬ 
ciding  about  jet  planes  to  armor,  to 
guided  missiles,  to  every  type  of  aircraft 
and  every  type  of  vehicle  and  to  every 
type  of  units  until  we  would  be  lost  in  a 
morass  of  our  own  creation.  Obviously 
the  only  proposition  which  should  be 
discussed  is  whether  or  not  we  should 
continue  with  the  Yugoslav  aid  program 
at  all.  On  that  issue  I  think  that  the 
evidence  is  distinctly  that  we  should. 
First  and  foremost,  we  should  continue 
because  we  have  adopted  a  calculated 
policy  in  which  we  made  a  very  large  in¬ 
vestment  in  world  prestige  and  money. 
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and  we  are  given  no  reason  whatever — 
that  was  not  the  reason  at  the  time  we 
adopted  the  policy — for  abandoning  it 
now.  I  can  think  of  nothing  which 
would  discourage  other  Soviet  satellites 
more  than  cutting  off  in  midstream  aid 
to  the  one  satellite,  Yugoslavia,  which 
has  defected  from  the  Communist  bloc. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  us  that  the  defection  is  real, 
is  sticking,  and  will  be  made  to  stick,  that 
it  is  a  real  and  effective  precedent. 

Let  me  make  another  very  practical 
point.  The  exports  from  Yugoslavia  to 
the  United  States  of  a  highly  strategic 
metal,  lead,  have  increased  sevenfold 
since  Tito’s  defection  a  few  years  ago.  I 
think  no  reasonable  explanation  has 
been  given  whatever  for  abandoning  the 
major  policy  which  we  undertook  in  a 
calculated  and  deliberate  way,  because 
we  had  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  There  is 
no  justification  for  us  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  32  divisions  in  being 
which  Yugoslavia  has — right  now  about 
the  toughest  fighting  force  in  Europe 
outside  of  the  Soviet  bloc — when  there 
is  every  reason  to  count  these  divisions 
on  our  side  or,  at  the  very  least,  of  being 
neutralized  in  terms  of  not  being  a  threat 
to  the  free  world  and  ready  to  defend 
their  own  territory. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  With  the  arms  being 
sent  to  Yugoslavia,  and  the  ordinary 
propeller  planes  being  sent  there  for 
their  defense,  why  then  should  we  give 
them  a  whole  striking  force  of  jet  air¬ 
planes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  the  gentleman 
has  not  told  us  whether  it*is  going  to  be 
1  jet  plane  for  experimental  purposes, 
or  20  for  a  squadron,  nor  the  strategy 
involved  in  that  in  support  of  our  own 
forces,  or  whether  the  types  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  our  own  needed  de¬ 
signs.  I  say  we  cannot  pretend  to  do 
the  military  planning  here  but  we  can 
properly  decide  the  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoageL 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  address  myself  to  the 
original  proposition,  the  Fulton  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  there  is  much  merit  to 
the  proposal  that  we  should  try.  to  de¬ 
termine  what  we  are  going  to  give  each 
group  of  nations,  because  we  certainly 
have  given  many  nations  all  over  the 
world  things  that  they  had  no  more  use 
for  than  we  have  for  a  flea  circus  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  given  people  all  manner  of  things 
they  could  not  use  at  all.  We  have  sent 
tractors  and  combines  to  people  who 
needed  mules  and  plows.  We  have  sent 
jet  planes  to  people  who  needed  trucks. 
We  should  decide  what  we  are  going  to 
give  to  these  people.  We  should  decide 
to  give  them  only  what  they  can  use  and 
use  them  in  a  way  that  will  be  helpful 
to  the  United  States. 

We  should  not  give  any  nation  jet  air¬ 
planes  or  anything  else  just  for  prestige. 
We  have  provided  airplanes  for  too  many 
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little  countries  just  to  let  some  officers 
show  off. 

Since  we  are  not  making  these  de¬ 
cisions,  however,  I  can  see  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  picking  out  Yugoslavia  and  de¬ 
ciding  here  that  we  should  not  send  her 
any  certain  kind  of  aid;  and  surely  we 
should  not  decide  here  with  30  minutes’ 
debate  that  we  will  give  Yugoslavia  no 
aid,  while  we  continue  it  for  other  coun¬ 
tries.  I  do  not  approve  the  form  of  the 
Yugoslavian  Government;  I  do  not  have 
any  confidence  in  their  attachment  to 
democracy ;  I  do  not  have  any  confidence 
in  their  desire  to  help  the  west.  I  think 
those  people,  like  all  people,  are  going 
to  look  after  their  own  interest.  Tito 
and  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  will  be  with 
us  as  long  as  it  is  to  their  advantage. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  with  us  just 
because  they  like  us,  and  we  cannot  buy 
their  support,  but  they  are  on  our  side 
now.  I  do  not  propose  to  question  why. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  propose  to  try  to 
make  the  fact  that  they  are  on  our  side 
as  helpful  as  possible.  I  do  not  propose 
to  single  them  out  for  insults,  nor  do  I 
propose,  to  insist  that  they  must  have  the 
kind  of  government  or  society  I  would 
want,  before  I  will  let  them  join  with  us 
in  a  stand  against  Russia.  They  want 
their  own  way,  and  they  are  willing  to 
fight  to  protect  their  own  country. 

Yugoslavia  has  the  largest  army  in 
Europe  this  side  of  the  iron  curtain.  I 
want  it  on  our  side  if  possible.  If  it 
does  not  fight  with  us,  I  still  do  not  want 
it  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  bear.  If  it 
never  fired  a  shot,  if  it  never  put  a  plane 
in  the  air,  the  very  existence  of  the  33 
divisions  of  the  Yugoslavian  Army  would 
be  the  greatest  assistance  that  we  could 
have  in  all  Europe.  If  we  can  keep  that 
army  from  lining  up  with  the  Russians 
and  tie  down  a  Russian  Army  equal  to 
the  size  of  the  Yugoslavian  Army,  we  will 
have  gained  more  in  effective  military 
manpower  than  we  can  gain  by  all  the 
aid  we  can  give  to  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe.  Yugoslavia 
means  more  to  us,  with  the  army  that  it 
has  today;  Yugoslavia  can  be  of  greater 
military  help  to  us  than  many  of  the  na¬ 
tions  many  times  as  large  in  population 
and  in  wealth.  Let  us  do  the  one  and 
only  thing  we  can  do  at  this  time  to  keep 
on  our  side  the  one  and  only  nation  that 
is  in  a  position  to  help  us  tie  down  our 
enemy. 

Yugoslavia’s  position  on  the  Russian 
flank  certainly  would  tie  down  a  large 
Russian  force  in  event  of  Russian  ag¬ 
gression  in  Western  Europe.  If  the  ag¬ 
gression  were  directed  toward  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  or  the  Middle  East,  this  same 
army  would  be  on  the  other  Russian 
flank.  I  think  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
see  that  this  army  has  enough  equipment 
to  pose  a  serious  threat  on  either  flank 
of  the  Russians.  To  do  that  we  must 
defeat  the  Kelly  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  refrain  from 
gratuitously  insulting  the  Yugoslav  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  by  singling  them  out 
for  less  favorable  treatment  than  other 
countries.  To  do  that  we  must  defeat 
the  Fulton  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood], 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  need  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  House,  but 
there  are  occasions  when  we  need  a 
shovel  as  well  as  a  wheelbarrow  once  in 
a  while,  especially  as  in  the  arguments 
we  have  been  hearing  all  day  against 
passage  of  this  bill. 

We  heard  this  great  General  Ridgway 
just  a  couple  of  hours  ago  in  this  very 
Hall  describe  to  us  that  now  we  have 
Japan  as  a  great  ally.  I  heard  here  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  during  the  war,  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  now  attacking 
the  question  of  Yugoslavia  and  this  en¬ 
tire  bill  making  the  same  attack  against 
Japan  and  the  evil  yellow  race  of  the 
Pacific,  day  after  day,  during  the  war. 

I  heard  many  of  the  same  colleagues  at¬ 
tack  Germany,  and  now  we  are  wooing 
them  day  and  night,  Germany  and  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  two  of  our  greatest  allies,  we 
hope,  will  be  Japan  and  Germany. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Tito.  You  have 
heard  my  stand  on  that  subject,  time 
and  time  again.  But  let  me  tell  you  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Achilles’  heel  of  Sta¬ 
linism,  the  Achilles’  heel  of  that  kind 
of  communism,  is  Titoism.  They  are  not 
afraid  in  Russia  of  the  United  States  or 
the  atom  bomb  or  all  your  troops  and 
planes,  but  they  are  afraid,  though,  of 
one  thing.  They  are  afraid  in  Russia, 
the  one  thing  Bolshevistic,  atheistic. 
Communistic  Russia  is  afraid  of  is  Tito¬ 
ism,  Tito,  who  has  preached  against  and 
destroyed  the  infallibility  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
vistic,  Politburo,  atheistic  communism 
as  it  exists  in  Muscovite  Russia.  That  is 
what  they  are  afraid  of.  That  is  the 
thing  that  will  destroy  them.  This  fel¬ 
low  Tito  destroyed  the  sacred  cow  of  the 
Moscow  Reds,  their  doctrine  of  infalli¬ 
bility — here  was  a  deviationist  who  got 
away  with  it — that  scares  Moscow  to 
death. 

In  Czechoslovakia  today  Gottwald  is 
wavering,  and  Czechoslovakia,  we  hope 
and  pray,  is  ready  to  go.  So  is  Roman 
Catholic,  brave,  patriotic  Poland. 

Now,  today,  you  want  to  slam  the  door 
in  the  face  of  this  aid  to  those  who  break 
away  from  Moscow.  He  may  be  a  devil 
in  sheep’s  clothing„I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  trust  him  any  more  than  you  do. 
But  at  least  so  far  he  is  our  devil.  It  is 
a  sign  to  the  satellites  that  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  aid  to  all  nations  who  join  our 
cause  as  against  Soviet  communism  and 
as  much  as  we  in  America  deplore  the 
godless  philosophy  of  communism  Yugo¬ 
slav  or  Russian  or  Chinese  or  any  other 
kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'[Mr.  Judd!. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  this 
bill  before  us?  Why  is  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  appropriating  some¬ 
where  between  sixty  and  seventy  billion 
dollars  for  the  armed  forces  of  our¬ 
selves  and  other  countries?  There  is 
only  one  reason.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  mortal  threat  to  our  survival. 
That  threat  is  the  Soviet  Union  and 
those  satellite  countries  that  it  is  able 
to  control. 

How  can  we  overcome  that  threat? 
That  is  the  most  important  business  be¬ 
fore  our  country.  Everything  here  at 
home  depends  on  whether  we  can  suc¬ 


cessfully  overcome  that  threat.  How 
can  we  do  it?  There  are  two  ways.  One 
is  to  build  up  our  own  military  strength 
until  we  have  overwhelming  superiority, 
if  that  is  possible;  but  everyone  here 
knows  what  that  would  cost  us  in  money 
and  reduced  standards  of  living  and  loss 
of  basic  freedoms  to  live  our  lives  as  we 
please.  The  other  way  is  to  weaken  the 
enemy.  The  only  two  real  blows  the 
Kremlin  has  ever  had  since  it  first  came 
to  power  were  the  defeat  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  gave  the  Chinese  Reds  in  1927,  a 
defeat  which  it  took  them  over  20  years 
and  a  Japanese  invasion  to  retrieve,  and 
the  defection  of  Tito.  He  did  not  de¬ 
fect  because  we  were  being  nice  to  him 
or  bribing  him  or  appeasing  him,  for  we 
were  being  tough  with  him  at  the  very 
moment  he  defected.  He  broke  with  the 
Kremlin  in  order  to  save  his  own  neck 
and  his  power.  Whatever  his  reasons, 
his  action  gravely  weakened  our  major 
enemy  and  thereby  helped  us. 

Tito  is  not  to  be  considered  a  friend 
of  the  United  States;  certainly  he  is  not 
a  believer  in  democracy  or  in  favor  of 
our  way  of  life  or  freedom  for  his  own 
people.  But,  whatever  Tito  may  be  to 
his  own  people,  he  is  not  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Kremlin  is.  He  has  more  divisions 
lined  up  against  the  Kremlin  today  than 
the  total  of  all  the  other  countries  to 
which  we  are  giving  aid  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  more  Soviet  divisions  Tito 
ties  down  with  his  forces,  the  less  danger 
there  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe  and  to 
our  own  troops  there. 

I  do  not  like  a  lot  of  things  that  we  are 
doing  today.  But  when  my  country  is 
confronted  with  a  mortal  enemy,  the 
decision  becomes  very  simple.  I  must 
oppose  whatever  assists  that  enemy  of 
my  country,  and  I  must  assist,  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  whatever  opposes  that  enemy. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
vote  against  these  amendments  which 
would  weaken  a  force  that  is  opposing 
our  mortal  enemy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kersten]. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  both  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  open  up  a  problem  that  has 
lurked  in  the  background  of  this  entire 
issue  of  our  fight  against  Soviet  Russia 
in  her  aggression  against  the  entire  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  We  have  been  groping  for 
an  adequate  policy  to  cope  with  this  very 
strong  ideological  threat  that  emanates 
from  Moscow,  and  it  is,  as  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  pointed  out,  an 
ideological  threat.  Our  policy  in  this 
bill  to  a  very  large  extent  has  been  one 
of  almost  pure  expediency.  We  can 
never  win,  I  think,  in  a  contest  of  this 
kind  against  an  ideological  threat,  the 
kind  of  a  threat  that  strikes  and  moves 
men’s  hearts  and  touches  their  souls  and 
influences  their  minds — we  cannot  cope 
with  that  with  pure  expediency.  Two 
bandits  have  fallen  out.  The  small  one 
has  defied  the  larger  one.  Both  of  these 
bandits  subscribe  to  Marxism.  Both  of 
these  Marxist  regimes — both  of  these 
ideologies,  both  the  Tito  ideology  and 
the  Stalin  ideology  denies  all  the  things 
that  we  in  the  civilized  world  believe  in. 
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1  think  we  must  oppose  the  Marxist 
ideology  with  the  superior  ideology  of 
our  Judeo-Christian  civilization.  The 
gentleman  spoke  of  the  number  of  divi¬ 
sions  in  Yugoslavia,  and  those  divisions 
are  based  upon  the  Yugoslav  people  for 
whom  we  should  have,  and  do  have,  an 
affection.  But,  do  those  people  without 
the  concentration  camps  and  without 
the  clubs  and  whips  of  the  Tito  regime — 
do  they  really,  and  would  they  really, 
support  Tito?  If  the  battle  flags  do  get 
into  the  field  of  conflict,  would  those 
divisions  follow  a  nation  or  a  leadership 
that  is  purely  one  of  expediency?  I 
think  we  should  examine  this  policy  and 
what  aid  we  do  give  the  Tito  regime 
should  definitely  be  on  conditions  that 
recognize  that  we  do  stand  for  a  princi¬ 
ple,  and  that  we  are  not  basing  our 
policy  purely  on  expediency. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree  with  me  that  some  of  those 
divisions  are  used  to  control  a  very  big 
underground  which  is  ready  to  over¬ 
throw  Tito? 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  ab¬ 
solutely  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and 
our  affection  and  our  hand  of  friendship 
and  our  gesture  should  be  toward  the 
Yugoslav  people,  as  it  should  be  toward 
the  people  of  the  other  satellite  nations 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  say  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  thoroughly. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
have  followed  the  debate  on  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  amendments  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  I  recall  when  Yugoslavia  was 
first  included  in  any  assistance  rendered 
by  this  country,  and  I  recall  at  that  time 
the  difficulty  we  had  in  bringing  our¬ 
selves  to  the  point  where  we  could  ap¬ 
prove  of  that  assistance.  However,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  which  has  been 
presented  to  our  committee  for  the  past 

2  or  3  years  by  such  outstanding  auth¬ 
orities  as  American  Ambassador  to  Bel¬ 
grade,  George  Allen,  and  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  attache,  John  Haggerty,  as  well  as 
by  officials  of  the  Defense  Department, 
it  seems  to  me  what  we  are  doing  is  in 
effect  keeping  in  being  something  like  33 
Yugoslav  divisions. 

Thirty-three  Yugoslav  divisions,  which 
form  a  flank  on  one  end  of  the  strongest 
line  in  Europe  today.  That  line  extends 
from  Yugoslavia  down  through  Greece 
and  into  Turkey.  It  is  a  bulwark  against 
the  spread  of  active  Soviet  aggression.  It 
is  the  strongest  link  by  far  in  the  chain 
comprising  our  area  of  defense  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  No  one,  of  course,  be¬ 
lieves  that  Tito  is  anything  but  a  Com¬ 
munist,  but  Tito  has  no  other  place  to 
go.  I  recall,  from  personal  observation 
at  the  U.  N.,  the  intense  bitterness  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  and  satellite  delegates 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Yugoslavs  on 
the  other.  What  we  are  doing  is  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  33  anti-Kremlin  divisions  in 


being,  trying  to  set  up  an  example,  if 
you  please,  as  someone  has  so  aptly  put 
it,  to  other  satellite  countries  in  the  hope 
that  they,  too,  will  break  away  and  there¬ 
by  weaken  the  strength  which  Russian 
communism  has  in  captive  countries 
throughout  the  world  today. 

We  have  a  military  mission  in  Bel¬ 
grade  under  the  command -of  General 
Harmony.  General  Harmony  for  some 
years  was  the  chief  military  attache  in 
Italy.  He  has  under  his  control  some¬ 
thing  like  30  or  40  personnel.  If  my  un¬ 
derstanding  is  correct,  they  have  a 
chance  to  go  to  all  parts  of  Yugoslavia 
to  inspect  the  use  to  which  American 
equipment  is  being  put,  and  thereby  we 
can  keep  a  pretty  close  check  on  what  we 
are  sending  to  those  people.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  in  case  of  an 
emergency  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  will 
fight.  All  anyone  in  this  Chamber  has  to 
do  is  to  go  back  to  those  dark  days 
of  1939,  when  Hitler  did  invade  the 
Balkans.  Among  those  who  stood  up 
against  him  were  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  This  is  an  investment  in  the 
defense  of  America  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  real  justification  for  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Richards]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
hope  that  both  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  and  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  will  be  voted  dbwn. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  said, 
of  all  nations,  this  is  the  only  one  that 
has  broken  loose  from  Russia.  It  would 
be  discouraging  to  other  peoples  whom 
we  are  trying  to  get  to  break  loose  from 
the  iniquitous  Soviet  regime  if  we  pass 
any  such  amendment  as  those  offered 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  byjthe  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The- CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  oi  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  paragraph  101  (a)  (1),  insert  for 
Spain,”  after  "parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  101  (a)  (1) 
add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $3,316,000,000,  for  asistance  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  paragraph;  and  In  addition 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  unobli¬ 
gated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently 
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released  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  obligation  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  101  (a)  (2) 
add  the  following  new  sentence:  "There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,637,300,000,  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and 
in  addition  balances  of  appropriations  here¬ 
tofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  un¬ 
obligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently 
released  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  obligation  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds 

made  available  under  authority  of  subsec¬ 
tions  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  economic,  technical,  and  military 
assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations  made  available  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by 
the  act  of  October  31,  1951,  (Public  Law  249, 
82d  Cong.),  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  until  June  30,  1953.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vobys:  Page  15, 
line  7,  strike  out  “$1,637,300,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$1,022,000,000.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  economic 
aid  to  exactly  the  amount  we  furnished 
under  title  I  to  Western  Europe  last  year. 
It  would  cut  the  bill  from  $1,637,300,000 
to  $1,022,000,000,  a  reduction  of  $615,- 
300,000. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  here  is 
the  amount  of  economic  aid  and  defense 
support  that  will  be  available  to  Western 
Europe : 

Unexpended  balance,  $828,200,000. 

United  States  military  expenditures, 
$1,052,000,000. 

H.  R.  7005,  this  amendment,  $1,022,- 
000,000:  a  total  of  $2,902,200,000. 

Then  add  to  that  $1,000,000,000  for 
offshore  purchases  which  this  bill  re¬ 
quires  and  which  will  necessitate  the 
spending  of  money  in  Western  Europe, 
and,  therefore,  there  will  be  economic 
aid,  and  if  you  add  10  percent  of  the  new 
total  of  materiel  and  economic  items  in 
title  I  as  is  provided  by  law  you  add 
$433,800,000.  That  makes  total  pos¬ 
sible  availabilities  for  economic  aid  and 
defense  support  to  Europe,  $4,336,000,000. 

While  it  is  said  these  amounts  have 
been  considered  by  the  executive  branch 
in  the  figures  they  brought  to  us,  I  want 
to  point  out  how  deceptively  this  is  pre¬ 
sented.  For  instance,  on  page  40  of  the 
committee  report  you  will  find  a  diagram 
or  chart  saying : 

Most  of  the  funds  needed  to  finance  the 
1952-53  program  in  Europe  will  be  borne  by 
Western  Europe. 

Then,  if  you  try  to  find  out  what  we 
furnish  you  would  see  defense  support, 
$1,400,000,000;  then,  for  offshore  pur¬ 
chases,  $1,000,000,000;  that  makes 
$2,400,000,000  as  all  we  are  going  to 
furnish.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not 
say  anything  in  that  chart  about  the 
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$4,336,000,000  that  would  be  available  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted. 

I  helped  bring  the  Marshall  plan  to 
this  floor  4  years  ago.  I  think  it  was  a 
success  in  recovery  for  Europe.  It  was 
a  success  in  preventing  infiltration  of 
communism  in  Western  Europe  to  date. 
The  biggest  fight  I  had  was  to  preserve 
the  4-year  period.  I  told  this  House 
that  the  Marshall  plan  was  going  to  end 
on  June  30,  1952.  I  want  to  see  that 
happen;  I  want  to  see  that  what  we 
furnish  from  now  on  will  be  actually  de¬ 
fense  support  and  not  merely  recovery 
money,  balance-of-payments  money. 
That  is  why  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

You  will  remember  there  was  no  prom¬ 
ise  made  that  we  would  furnish  any 
such  amount.  If  you  will  look  at  page 
5743  of  yesterday’s  Record  you  will  see 
where  I  brought  out  certain  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  hearings.  I  asked  Mr.  Har¬ 
lan  Cleveland,  Assistant  MSA  Director 
for  Europe: 

Did  we  promise  $1,400,000,000  defense  sup¬ 
port  at  Lisbon? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  prom¬ 
ise  any. 

I  also  asked  Mr.  Cleveland: 

In  any  case,  you  are  sure  that  nobody 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  promised  $1,400,000,000  defehse  support 
to  anybody.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  am  sure  of,  that. 

So  we  are  justified,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
cutting  this  unpromised  money  back  to 
the  amount  we  furnished  last  year  for 
the  Marshall  plan.  When  I  was  in  Paris 
with  the  U.  N.  I  noted  the  feeling  of  other 
areas  of  the  world  when  they  see  us 
pouring  into  Western  Europe,  which  has 
the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
area  on  earth  except  our  own,  this  great 
amount  of  money,  when  they  see  us  pour¬ 
ing  in  this  lopsided  economic  aid  there. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted  merely  reducing  our  eco¬ 
nomic  or  defense  support  to  what  we 
gave  last  year. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  fact  that 
seems  to  be  running  through  this  entire 
debate.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  see  to  it  that  Europe 
makes  as  much  of  a  contribution  toward 
its  own  defense  as  possible.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  tells  you  that  the  over¬ 
all  proposal  for  NATO  was  $17,700,000,- 
000.  These  figures  were  decided  on  in 
Lisbon  to  finance  50  divisions  during  the 
year  1952. 

Out  of  that  $17,700,000,000  there  was 
assigned  to  Europe  the  duty  to  provide 
13.9  of  defense  expenditures.  Now,  in 
order  for  Europe  to  provide  13.9  defense 
expenditures,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  this  defense-support  item  of 
$1,637,000,000. 

In  the  event  this  defense-support  item 
were  contributed  by  the  United  States  it 
would  mean  an  over-all  total  expendi¬ 
ture  by  Europe  for  defense  in  the  sum  of 
$13,949,000,000.  Without  the  defense- 
support  item  Europe  would  only  be  able 
to  provide  $10,620,000,000. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  should 
understand,  and  I  tried  to  explain  this 
^yesterday,  that  you  cannot  separate  the 
economic  and  military  factors  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  economy.  They  are  indeed  a  part 
of  the  same  ball  of  wax.  Any  nation, 
whether  it  be  France,  Turkey,  England, 
or  Italy,  must  eat;  it  must  have  clothing; 
and  in  order  to  eat  it  must  import  wheat; 
and  in  order  to  have  clothing  it  must 
import  cotton  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  Before  these  military  ex¬ 
penditures  were  made  necessary  these 
European  countries  were  enabled  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  export  market  and  earn 
dollars,  but  as  soon  as  you  take  out  of 
their  civilian  pursuits,  items  for  tanks, 
guns,  and  planes  a  different  situation 
arises. 

Let  me  read  what  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  will  produce  with  the  thirteen  and 
nine-tenths  billion:  aircraft,  artillery, 
combat  vehicles,  ammunition  and  ex¬ 
plosives,  electronics,  weapons  and  small 
arms,  engineering,  transport  ships  and 
harbor  craft.  When  you  divert  a  na¬ 
tion’s  domestic  and  civilian  economy  to 
military  items  you  divert  their  ability  to 
earn  exchange.  If  they  cannot  earn 
exchange  they  are  unable  to  use  that 
money  to  import  the  foodstuffs  to  feed 
that  nation.  What  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  really  do.  if  you  adopt  his 
amendment,  would  be  to  cut  definitely 
the  European  contribution  to  this  de¬ 
fense  expenditure  and  in  its  stead  the 
United  States  would  find  itself  burdened 
with  additional  dollars  and  additional 
goods  to  make  up  for  the  production  we 
would  lose.  The  best  investment  that 
we  can  make  in  this  over-all  program 
is  to  make  this  defense  support  available 
in  order  to  allow  Europe  to  manufacture 
its  own  defense  weapons,  and  take  some 
of  the  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  34  years  ago  I 
stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  and  I  took 
an  oath  to  preserve  and  defend  not  some 
other  government  but  our  own,  and  I 
have  tried  throughout  the  years  to  fol¬ 
low  that  course  of  action  in  this  House. 
We  have  had  wars  for  2,000  years. 
Europe  has  been  the  crossroads,  and 
they  have  come  out  of  those  wars,  and  it 
has  taught  them  a  lesson  not  to  get  into 
another  one.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  I  argued  against  the  arming 
of  Japan,  but  no,  we  went  along  and  we 
armed  Japan. 

Now  let  us  see  where  we  are  going. 
I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  has  to 
raise  the  taxes  from  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  need  to  repeat  to  you 
that  a  debt  oS  $260,000,000,000  is  a  lot 
of  money.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you 
that  the  budget  now  calls  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $85,000,000,000,  and  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  you  that  there  is,  at  least,  a 
developing  revolt  in  this  country  over 
the  highest  annual  tax  bill  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world  today. 

Now  here  are  some  things  that  startle 
anyone  thinking  about  it.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Lisbon  Conference  held  not 
long  ago.  It  was  stated  that  the  startling 
sum  of  $300,000,000,000  would  be  needed 
for  the  next  3  years  for  European  de¬ 


fense,  the  United  States  to  furnish  the 
major  part  of  it.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Pact  defense  program  for  1952 
and  1953  will  cost  $75,000,000,000,  and 
America’s  share  will  be  $57,000,000,000. 
This  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
total  cost.  The  Financial  Times  of  Great 
Britain  gave  the  following  estimates: 
Britain’s  share,  $4,000,000,000;  France’s 
share,  $3,300,000,000;  Italy’s  share,  $980,- 
000,000.  Now  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  expected  to  put  up  $57,000,000,000 
for  rebuilding  Europe,  after  having  put 
up  $45,000,000,000  during  the  last  6  years. 
Where  on  earth  are  we  going,  gentlemen? 
Of  course,  those  people  will  be  with  us 
just  as  long  as  the  money  keeps  flowing 
into  the  foreign  coffers,  but  all  the  time 
we  are  weakening  our  country,  we  are 
weakening  our  resources,  our  irreplace¬ 
able  resources.  We  just  cannot  keep  go¬ 
ing  on  without  dragging  ourselves  down 
to  the  level  of  these  European  countries, 
which  have  always  been  more  or  less  at 
war. 

Now  that  gives  you  just  a  little  sketch 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  dish  out  over  there.  And  I  have 
some  other  information  here  that  if  time 
will  permit  I  want  to  get  into  the  Record. 
Here  are  some  of  the  interesting  items 
for  which  our  money  is  being  spent.  ■ 

Here  is  a  waterway  in  France  that  we 
are  building  up  in  the  Alps,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Lake  Geneva,  which 
will  have  22  dams  and  46  power  stations. 
The  three  dams  already  completed  or 
under  construction  cost  $685,000,000. 
What  do  you  think  the  cost  of  the  whole 
project  will  be?  It  will  run  into  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Whose  money?  Our 
money.  You  could  not  get  a  project 
through  here  to  keep  from  drowning  out 
that  whole  area  in  the  West.  You  could 
not  negotiate  that;  no,  sir.  You  could 
not  even  keep  a  little  town  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  destruction  by  annual  floods, 
even  where  there  are  defense  produc¬ 
tion  plants. 

In  Rome,  a  great  monumental  rail¬ 
way  station,  a  mile  long,  into  which  you 
could  put  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 
Grand  Central  Station,  Cleveland  Union 
Station,  and  all  the  railroad  stations  in 
the  Chicago  area,  and  have  a  few  acres 
left  over.  And  whose  money  is  doing 
that  that  is  bleeding  us  white?  It  is 
our  money. 

In  Rovigo,  a  town  of  40,000  between 
Venice  and  Bologna,  there  is  another 
tremendous  railroad  station  that  would 
dwarf  our  stations  in  Albany,  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Syracuse,  with  private  offices  for 
everybody  from  stationmaster  to  lamp¬ 
lighter. 

In  Milan,  and  I  have  been  there,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  Italy, 
a  new  hotel  10  stories  high,  pure  white, 
balconies  that  give  every  room  a  veran¬ 
da.  The  whole  place  is  air  conditioned. 
The  interior  decorations  are  sumptuous. 
All  rooms  are  with  baths.  There  is  a 
lovely  roof  garden  and  a  fine  restaurant. 
Our  money  is  paying  for  it. 

On  Capri  is  the  luxurious  hotel  Caesar 
Augustus,  perched  high  and  remote. 
Older,  less  luxurious  and  presumably  less 
expensive  hotels  are  boarded  up,  empty, 
while  they  are  building  this  hotel  which 
only  the  wealthy  people,  many  of  them 
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who  are  making  money  out  of  this  war, 
can  occupy. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Milan,  Rome,  and 
Naples  are  literally  hundreds  of  new 
apartment  houses  that  would  put  Park 
Avenue  apartments  to  shame.  The 
rents  are  approximately  $25  per  room. 
We  are  paying  for  them.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  our  people  here  want  any  such 
program  at  all.  I  am  against  it. 

The  ECA  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
thousands  of  tractors  to  Italy.  I  was 
there.  I  saw  them.  Agriculture  was  to 
be  revolutionized  and  production  in- 
increased.  They  are  not  being  used,  be¬ 
cause  Italian  agriculture  simply  cannot 
use  our  large  tractors,  and  ECA  refused 
to  buy  small  ones,  possibly  because  the 
big  tractor  companies  did  not  have  that 
type.  I  saw  these  things  myself.  What 
was  more,  they  never  sought  to  find  out 
what  is  cost  to  operate  these  tractors. 
Their  gasoline  over  there  is  a  dollar  a 
gallon.  They  just  could  not  pay  any 
such  price  for  gasoline  and  operate  a 
farm  at  a  profit.  Those  tractors  would 
not  benefit  those  farmers,  still  they 
shipped  them  over  there  by  the 
hundreds. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  motorcycle  or 
even  a  motorscooter,  you  can  have  up 
to  2  years  to  pay  for  it.  Credit  is  easy 
on  small  purchases. 

Where  is  the  basis  for  such  credit? 
Can  it  be  the  Italian  economy,  which  4 
years  ago  was  practically  bankrupt?  Is 
that  the  reason? 

A  group  of  economists  in  Milan 
has  reported  that  a  large  part  of  the 
counterpart  funds  there  had  gotten  into 
the  hands  of  the  already  wealthy,  and 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  had 
filtered  down  to  the  grass  roots.  They 
said  Italian  laborers  were  as  poor  or 
poorer  than  in  the  1920’s. 

How  is  this  sort  of  thing  going  to  aid 
in  repelling  communism?  It  is  not 
going  to  do  it.  The  time  has  come  to 
stop  here  and  now,  and  think  of  Ameri- 
ica.  Stop  this  financial  debauch  by  the 
chronic  welfare-state  spenders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  just  preceded  me, 
and  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  ad¬ 
miration,  and  like  all  other  Members 
of  this  body,  I  took  an  oath  when  I  as¬ 
sumed  the  office  which  I  now  hold.  I 
took  that  oath  without  reservation,  and 
I  intend  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  see  that 
it  is  upheld. 

I  can  well  recall  as  a  boy  in  Montana, 
before  the  First  War,  when  the  oceans 
on  both  sides  of  this  continent  of  ours 
meant  something,  and  when  the  air 
above  was  free.  We  are  living  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  age  now,  and  because  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  achievements  of  mankind,  distance 
has  shrunk.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  are  neighbors  one  with  another 
throughout  the  world.  As  distance  has 
shrunk,  so  has  the  air  become  less  free. 
It  is  up  to  us,  I  think,  to  act  as  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  non-Communist  free  world, 
act  as  adults,  shoulder  our  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  see  to  it  that  the  non-Commu¬ 
nist  world  is  kept  that  way  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  aggressors. 


My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  has 
made  the  statement  that  he  wants  to 
make  very  sure  that  the  Marshall  plan 
will  end  on  June  30  of  this  year.  He 
knows,  of  course,  that  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  him  in  his  views  on  the  Marshall 
plan,  but  I  believe  you  should  know  that 
the  Marshall  plan  has  already  gone  out 
of  existence,  and  that  it  is  a  misleading 
statement  to  label  such  things  as  “de¬ 
fense  support”  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  Marshall  plan  was 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  economies 
of  Western  Europe,  whereas  the  defense- 
support  program  is  for  the  creation  of 
better  facilities  for  the  making  of  arm¬ 
aments  so  that  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  and  thereby  the  defense  of  this 
country,  can  be  maintained. 

It  just  happens  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  entered  into  a 
treaty  known  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  for  a  20-year  period.  This 
House  had  nothing  whatever  to  say 
about  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  But, 
under  the  Constitution,  a  treaty  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  becomes  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  On  that  basis  we  either 
live  up  to  the  obligations  entered  into  by 
the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or,  if  we  do  not,  we 
should  pull  out  completely.  Questions 
have  been  raised  today  about  this  de¬ 
fense  support,  which  I  think  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  part  of  this 
program.  May  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
I  was  the  one  who  was  responsible  for 
the  more  than  $800,000,000  cut  in  the 
military  end  item  part  of  the  aid  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  that  I  supported  wholeheart¬ 
edly  the  10-percent  defense  support  cut 
in  that  part  of  the  program  as  well. 
But  defense  support  is  something  which 
means  that  one  American  dollar  can 
do  the  work  of  three  if  it  is  put  to  use 
in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
give  those  people  over  there  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  chance  to  bring  about 
necessary  manufacturing  processes  by 
means  of  which,  for  example,  such 
things  as  spare  parts  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  to  supplement  the  initial  equip¬ 
ment  sent  over.  If  that  is  not  done, 
then  it  means  in  addition  to  furnishing 
the  article  in  the  first  place,  we  will  have 
to  keep  on  furnishing  the  spare  parts 
as  well.  In  many  instances,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  cost  of  the  spare  parts  will 
be  far  more  than  the  cost  of  the  original 
equipment.  My  good  friend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York,  has  mentioned 
something  about  this  railroad  station  in 
Rome,  and  he  seemed  to  indicate  or  im¬ 
ply  that  it  was  built  with  American 
funds.  I  have  before  me  page  674  of 
the  hearings  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  and  I  see  where  the  following  state¬ 
ments  are  made.  Mr.  Chatham  was 
speaking  by  the  way,  I  believe,  to  some¬ 
body  representing  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  had  quite  a 
lengthy  statement  in  the  hearings.  The 
testimony  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chatham.  Then  I  want  to  bring  up 
in  the  record  a  couple  of  other  things.  I 
have  been  reading  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  and  I  see  you  have  left  out  the  rail¬ 
road  station  in  Rome,  which  was  also  an  ir¬ 
responsible  statement.  Mr.  Hulcy,  I  believe, 
is  your  president.  I  have  a  quote  here  be¬ 
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cause  I  knew  you  were  coming,  and  I  tried 
to  figure  this  thing. 

Mr.  Hulcy  said,  "Foreign  countries  are  us¬ 
ing  American  aid  for  such  projects  as  a 
mile-long  railway  station  in  Rome,  which 
will  be  larger  than  New  York’s  Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations,  the  Cleveland 
Union  Station,  and  all  of  Chicago’s  railroad 
stations  combined.”  It  turns  out  that  not 
a  penny  of  American  funds  or  counterpart 
funds  was  used  in  the  station.  You  did  not 
quote  Mr.  Hulcy,  but  you  spoke  of  a  rail¬ 
road  station  in  Rome  in  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI.  I  believe  defi¬ 
nitely  we  can  do  what  he  proposes  to  do 
by  his  amendment;  that  is,  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  foreign  economic  aid 
without  in  any  way  injurying  our  secu¬ 
rity.  The  time  has  long  since  arrived 
when  we  must  think  in  terms  of  our  own 
self-interest,  as  to  what  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  In  so  do¬ 
ing,  by  keeping  this  country  strong,  we 
will  be  serving  the  cause  of  freedom 
much  more  effectively  than  by  dissipat¬ 
ing  our  resources  on  unrealistic  foreign- 
aid  programs. 

In  his  recent  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  General  Eisenhower  stressed  that 
he  was  forced  to  make  certain  assump¬ 
tions  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  MSA  program.  He  said: 

I  believe  the  American  approach  must  al¬ 
ways  be  to  weigh  these  questions  in  terms  of 
the  effects  upon  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  At  a  time  of  such  heavy  costs  as  the 
Unitd  States  is  incurring  it  is  more  essential 
than  ever  that  each  dollar  be  made  to  count 
to  the  maximum. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this  state¬ 
ment.  What  is  done  through  this  leg¬ 
islation  must  be  done  only  with  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  effects  upon  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  endeavored  to 
check  some  of  the  expenditures  previ¬ 
ously  made  by  MSA  and  its  predecessor, 
that  is,  ECA,  against  the  criteria  set 
forth  by  the  general.  I  shall  show  the 
House  that  the  taxpayers’  money  has 
been  squandered  in  frivolous  projects 
which  could  have  been  eliminated  with¬ 
out  damaging  any  of  the  objectives 
stressed  by  General  Eisenhower. 

Remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
eral  has  talked  about  military  require¬ 
ments  and  expansion  programs  which 
develop  collective  security.  Certainly 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  ex¬ 
penditures  for  free  tobacco  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  taxpayer  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  essential  military  require¬ 
ment.  During  the  period  starting  with 
April  3, 1948,  through  December  31,  1951, 
MSA  report  that  they  have  authorized 
procurement  of  $452,453,000  in  free  to¬ 
bacco  for  foreign  nations.  Of  this 
amount,  $236,500,000  was  given  to  Great 
Britain;  and  Western  Germany  received 
the  second  largest  gift  which  amounted 
to  $70,900,000.  During  this  same  period 
the  United  States  Treasury  collected  $5,- 
124,249,000  in  tobacco  taxes.  In  other 
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words,  these  MSA  authorizations  for  free 
tobacco  represent  9  percent  of  the  taxes 
received  by  the  United  States  for  to¬ 
bacco.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  average 
every  American  could  have  enjoyed  tax- 
free  tobacco  for  1  month  each  year  since 
the  start  of  ECA  without  any  change  in 
our  budgetary  position  if  we  had  merely 
discontinued  sending  free  tobacco  to 
other  countries. 

I  have  before  me  one  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  tobacco  authorizations  for  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  dated  May  5,  1952.  It  pro¬ 
vides  $1,300,000  for  cigar-leaf  tobacco; 
$160,000  for  fire-cured  tobacco;  $5,232,- 
000  for  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  $1,308,- 
000  for  Burley  tobacco.  This  represents 
total  expenditures  of  $8,000,000.  We  not 
only  provide  the  free  tobacco,  but  we 
also  provide  the  cigarette  paper.  The 
recipients  of  our  gifts  state  the  specifica¬ 
tions.  I  note  that  the  Greeks  have  re¬ 
quested  that  all  cigarette  paper  be  bright 
pink.  I  have  before  me  an  MSA  release 
announcing  the  procurement  of  14,000,- 
000  booklets,  50  leaves  to  each  booklet, 
of  such  cigarette  paper  for  Greece. 

Having  promoted  smoking  in  Europe, 
we  are  now  using  MSA  to  purchase  to¬ 
bacco  for  the  Associated  States  of  Indo¬ 
china.  I  have  here  a  release,  dated 
March  7,  1952,  which  authorizes  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $750,000  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  countries  this  side  of  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  will  collapse  if  we  stop  supplying 
their  citizens  with  free  coffee.  Since 
April  3,  1948,  through  January  31,  1952, 
we  have  authorized  the  procurement  of 
$24,800,000  of  coffee.  Of  this  amount, 
Greece  received  over  40  percent  of  the 
total,  or  $10,900,000  worth.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Greece  is  about  8,000,000;  adults 
number  about  5,000,000.  In  other  words, 
every  Greek  adult  has  received  about  $2 
worth  of  free  coffee  since  the  start  of 
this  program. 

I  have  four  MSA  releases  before  me, 
each  calling  for  the  procurement  of  500 
to  600  tons  of  Brazilian  coffee  for  Greece 
to  be  financed  by  the  American  taxpayer. 
One  of  these  releases  is  dated  March  4 
and  the  other  is  dated  March  21,  just  17 
days  apart.  These  particular  releases 
are  issued  by  the  MSA  Office  of  Small 
Business  and  are  designed  to  encourage 
small-business  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  note  that  these  releases  state 
that  bids  will  be  received  from  all  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  source  of  the  coffee  must 
be  Brazil.  As  usual,  the  releases  state 
tmt  payments  will  be  made  in  United 
States  dollars  by  MSA. 

'The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ARENDS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Richards)  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
three  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  There  are  no  funds 
for  tobacco  in  this  organization  at  all, 
for  any  country. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  fully;  but  I  am  talking  from 
past  experience  and  what  we  may  per¬ 
haps  face  in  the  future. 


Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  are  no  programs 
for  tobacco.  The  balance  of  payments 
funds  are  being  made  so  those  countries 
can  use  their  own  money  for  tobacco. 
As  long  as  there  are  balance  of  payments 
funds,  of  course,  you  are  making  loans 
for  tobacco,  grain,  things  like  that,  but 
it  does  not  show  here. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Whatever  tobacco  is 
obtained  by  any  of  those  countries  from 
over  here  is  bought  and  paid  for  by  those 
countries  during  their  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That,  however,  would 
not  hold  true  of  coffee.  It  is  being  paid 
for  by  American  dollars,  as  indicated  by 
these  sheets. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Apparently  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dentistry  in  Greece  is  increasing 
rapidly.  On  March  26,  MSA  announced 
that  this  country  would  be  supplied  with 
150,000  ampules  of  novocaine.  As  the 
total  population  of  Greece,  including  in¬ 
fants,  is  less  than  10,000,000,  they  should 
have  an  ample  supply  of  novocaine.  The 
next  day,  March  27,  MSA  realized  that 
the  novocaine  would  be  useless  without 
injection  needles  so  they  promptly  sup¬ 
plied  23,000  injection  needles  and  10,000 
syringes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  Indochina  needs 
weapons  to  fight  the  Communists.  Ap¬ 
parently,  MSA  feels  it  is  more  important 
to  send  them  blotters  and  note  books.  I 
have  before  me  another  of  these  fabulous 
small  business  circulars  which  an¬ 
nounces  that  we  intend  to  send  Indo¬ 
china  40  reams  of  blotters,  100  reams  of 
mimeograph  paper,  2,000  reams  of  white 
paper,  190,000  notebooks  and  2,000  boxes 
of  stencils  for  Italian  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines.  I  am  sure  this  procurement 
struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  aggressors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  for  hours 
but  will  spare  my  colleagues  the  pain 
of  listening  to  much  more  of  this  non¬ 
sense  of  how  things  are  happening  today. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  drastically 
cut  this  authorization  without  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  in  any  way  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  the 
money  is  available,  the  bureaucrats  will 
find  a  way  to  spend  it.  We  shall  never 
have  economy  until  we  cut  back  the 
funds  which  make  these  expenditures 
possible.  Wild  spending  and  misadmin- 
istration  will  continue  as  long  as  easy 
money  is  made  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  wher»ECA  bought 
61,000,000  pounds  of  coffee  a  few  years 
ago  the  international  speculators  im¬ 
mediately  got  busy  and  the  housewives  of 
America  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
price  of  coffee. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
support  this  bill  if  all  economic  aid  is 
cut  out  of  it? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No;  I  am  against  the 
bill  unless  substantial  reductions  are 
made. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  thought  so. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Vorys 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor¬ 
gia  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys: 
Strike  out  “$1,022,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$637,300,000.’’ 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  reduce  this  item  by  $1,000,000,000.  I 
do  not  think  the  amount  by  which  it 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  is  sufficient;  I  think  it  can  well 
stand  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  twelfth  quar¬ 
terly  report  issued  by  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  came  out  last 
year  it  showed  that  up  to  that  time  the 
recovery  of  Western  Europe  amounted 
to  an  over-all  average  of  139  percent 
of  production  as  compared  with  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  prewar  years.  I  feel  that  a 
recovery  which  amounts  to  139  percent 
is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  cutting  back 
of  that  program  which  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  so  much  money. 

We  find  on  page  29  of  the  committee 
report  on  this  bill  a  statement  of  the 
amount  asked  by  the  President  and  it 
shows  that  to  be  $7,900,000,000.  The 
amount  recommended  in  H.  R.  7005  is 
$6,889,100,000  and  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would 
cut  that  by  approximately  $600,000,000. 

I  feel  that  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable 
to  cut  the  amount  of  the  Executive  re¬ 
quest  by  $2,000,000,000.  We  are  facing 
this  year  a  budget  request  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $84,500,000,000.  We  have  cut 
from  that  budget  request  up  to  now  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,500,000,000  and  I  think  it 
is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  ask  for  an¬ 
other  cut  here  where  it  will  not  injure 
our  program  of  another  billion  dollars. 

I  see  in  the  committee  report  over 
here  in  the  table  on  page  30  relating 
to  “Mutual  security  funds  in  1952  obli¬ 
gations  and  expenditures  up  to  Febru¬ 
ary  1952.”  Down  at  the  bottom  of  page 
31  we  see  that  the  unexpended  balance 
on  June  30,  1952 — that  is,  there  will  re¬ 
main  an  unexpended  balance  on  June  30, 
on  this  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance — of  $960,000,000,  which  is  almost 
$1,000,000,000;  under  the  plans  as  they 
now  are  this  sum  will  remain  unex¬ 
pended  on  June  30  this  year,  that  is  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  total  estimated  expenditure 
items  4  and  6  there  will  remain  unex¬ 
pended  $2,463,034,000.  There  will  re¬ 
main  unexpended  of  total  assistance, 
both  economic  and  technical  plus  mili¬ 
tary,  on  June  30  of  this  year  $8,915,- 
049,000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  here 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  taxpayer  and  to  take  some 
action  here  to  relieve  them  as  well  as 
to  do  all  these  various  things  which  we 
are  doing  for  Europe  and  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  We  have  scattered 
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our  substance  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  total  disregard  of  the  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable  cut 
which  I  am  proposing  and  I  submit  it 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  “unexpended”  or  “unobligated”  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  difference? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  said  “un¬ 
expended”  and  that  is  what  the  table  on 
pages  30  and  31  shows — almost  $9,000,- 
000,000  will  remain  unexpended  on  June 
30. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  is  much  less 
than  that  unobligated.  There  are  some 
$400,000,000  unobligated. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  sure  the 
membership  understands  the  difference 
between  “unexpended”  and  “unobli¬ 
gated.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  Vorys 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Vorys:  Page  15,  line  7,  strike  out 
“$1,637,300,000”  and  insert  “$1,337,300,000.” 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  these 
various  cuts  in  the  economic  aid  set  out 
so  that  we  can,  as  a  committee,  see  the 
various  proposals,  and  their  solution. 
My  amendment  is  a  cut  of  $300,000,000 
from  the  committee  figure  for  economic 
aid.  The  cut  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  is  a  cut  of  $615,000,000 
from  the  committee  figure.  The  cut 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]  is  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000  from 
the  committee  figure  on  defense  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  As 
soon  as  these  amendments  are  disposed 
of,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
cut  out  all  economic  aid. 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  would  like  to  explain 
shortly  to  the  House,  the  reason  for  this 
$300,000,000  cut.  To  those  of  you  who 
want  an  adequate  program  but  still  wish 
to  cut  the  fat  out,  my  amendment  is  for 
that  purpose.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
staff  report  on  the  fiscal  status  of  mutual 
security  funds  as  of  March  31,  1952,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  you  will  see  there  is 
$406,800,000  estimated  not  even  to  be 
obligated,  that  is,  unobligated  as  of  June 
30,  1952.  This  means  that  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  current  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  left  unobligated, 
and  they  will  not  have  used,  $406,800,000 
of  the  mutual  security  funds  when  the 
program  ends  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
on  June  30,  1952.  Because  I  feel  that 
there  might  be  come  part  of  that,  maybe 
25  percent  of  it,  that  the  Department 
would  like  to  obligate,  even  in  spite  of 
their  plans  now  not  even  to  use  it,  I  have 


left  them  some  leeway  in  my  amend¬ 
ment.  So,  I  have  simply  cut  $300,000,000 
from  the  defense  support  program, 
which  is  the  economic  program,  that  is, 
cutting  out  most  of  the  unused  or  unob¬ 
ligated  money  estimated  by  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  staff  available  as  of 
June  30,  1952.  My  amendment  will  not 
hurt  the  program  in  the  least,  but  it  will 
tighten  it  up,  and  make  for  legitimate 
economies  and  savings,  and  cut  out  the 
unprogrammed  funds  in  the  program  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Again,  if  the  program  is  a  little  large 
next  year  and  there  are  unobligated 
funds  remaining  June  30,  1953,  we  again 
should  look  and  cut  the  fat.  As  the 
House  will  remember  last  year  I  put  in 
two  amendments — one  to  cut  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  program  $250,000,000  and  an¬ 
other  to  cut  the  economic  aid  $250,000,- 
000 — a  total  of  $500,000,000  cut  in  this 
program.  On  the  motion  to  recommit 
from  the  Republican  side,  where  $350,- 
000,000  actually  was  cut  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  as  you  recall,  there  has  been  no 
complaint  by  anybody  or  any  official  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  or  on  this  floor  that 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  did  not  get 
enough  money  this  year.  Why  not  say  to 
the  Agency,  “If  you  have  not  expended 
or  planned  for  $406,800,000  as  of  June  30, 
1952,  the  expiration  date  of  this  year’s 
program,  why  not  then  cut  $300,000,000 
out  of  that  $400,000,000,”  because  we 
have  actually  had  that  excess  this  year. 

When  Congress  gets  beyond  a  certain 
point  on  the  economic  program  for 
Europe,  it  is  more  than  simple  defense; 
that  Congress  is  then  financing  our 
United  States  competition  on  machine 
tools,  on  fabricating,  on  basic  indus¬ 
tries,  on  manufactured  items.  This 
program  should  be  over,  probably,  in 
30  or  35  months,  and  then  there  will  be 
all  this  excess  manufacturing  equipment, 
with  low  wages,  in  competition  against 
our  good  United  States  business  people 
selling  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  in  every  case  see  that  Europe  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  this  equipment  themselves. 
Congress  should  supply  enough  economic 
aid  to  see  in  respect  to  the  military 
equipment  that  we  send  to  Europe  that 
these  countries  are  able  sufficiently  to 
repair  it  themselves  and  that  our  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
that  repair  during  a  long  period  of  years. 
That  is  why  I  am  for  defense  support 
to  give  them  the  maintenance  and  repair 
facilities  that  they  need  for  this  equip¬ 
ment  so  the  American  taxpayers  will  not 
have  to  pay  that  long-time  upkeep  ex¬ 
pense.  But  I  am  against  giving  any 
equipment  that  is  not  needed  for  defense 
purposes  and  can  be  later  used  to  com¬ 
pete,  with  an  undue  advantage,  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  taxpayers. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  First  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  his  statement  and  then  ask 
a  question  that  I  asked  of  the  committee 
yesterday,  whether  or  not  in  your  study 
you  went  into  these  contracts  that  were 
obligated,  to '  scan  those  contracts  for 
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realism,  because  there  is  where  you  get 
your  loose  dollars.  It  is  easy  to  obligate 
funds  through  some  sort  of  fictional  con¬ 
tract  or  very  poor  contract.  Now  did 
the  committee  make  any  study  of  the 
contracts  that  were  obligated? 

Mi’.  PULTON.  As  you  know,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower,  when  he  made  his  re¬ 
port,  and  the  general  that  came  before 
our  committee,  his  chief  aide.  General 
Gruenther,  each  said  that  they  could 
not  come  up  with  money  figures  for  the 
security  program,  and  they  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  it  on  that  basis.  The  military  wit¬ 
nesses  did  discuss  the  equipment  they 
needed  and  the  committee  specifically 
went  over  each  country  as  to  what  sup¬ 
plies  they  would  get,  but  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  give  it  to  you.  We  also  went 
into  the  balance-of -payments  question 
checking  how  much  each  country’s 
budget  was  out  of  balance,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  burden  each  country  would  assume 
for  its  own  defense. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  we  examine 
for  a  few  minutes  the  present  very  peril¬ 
ous  situation.  We  know  that  the  Korean 
negotiations  are  now  at  a  deadlock  as 
of  this  minute,  at  an  absolute  deadlock. 
We  know,  and  General  Ridgway  so  tes¬ 
tified  yesterday,  that  the  Russians  are 
massing  great  forces  on  the  Chinese  bor¬ 
der.  That  we  know.  The  news  ticker 
this  morning  out  here  in  our  lobby  told 
us  that  the  Chinese  Reds  are  starting  an 
attack  on  the  Portuguese  border  of 
Macao  in  China. 

Further,  we  are  aware  as  part  of  this 
-very  perilous  situation  at  this  hour  to¬ 
day  of  the  negotiations  in  Germany  to 
bring  Western  Germany  in  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  part  of  the  defense,  not  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Western  Europe  but,  as  my  bril¬ 
liant  colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Herter]  says,  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Forget  about  this 
defense  of  Western  Europe,  it  is  the  de¬ 
fense  of  America. 

That  is  the  situation,  that  is  the  stage 
setting  you  are  debating  on  this  minute, 
and  you  want  to  cut  another  billion  out 
of  this  bill  in  face  of  this  peril? 

I  will  tell  you  what  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  said,  and  I  am  reading  from  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  this  morn¬ 
ing.  General  Eisenhower,  who  thus  far 
could  speak  only  of  the  mutual -security 
bill,  for  obvious  reasons,  warned  us  that 
while  minor  cuts — minor  cuts,  mind 
you — may  be  absorbed,  a  cut  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  that  program,  and  that  has 
already  been  cut  one  billion  by  the 
committee,  would  be  very  heavily  and 
very  seriously  felt,  and  any  further  cuts 
would  seriously  endanger  the  whole  mili¬ 
tary  build-up  regarded  as  an  absolute 
minimum  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
security;  and  you  are  asking  me  to  sub¬ 
stitute  your  opinion  for  that  of  General 
Eisenhower  when  the  national  welfare 
and  the  security  of  this  Nation  are  at 
stake  on  this  subject  of  military  defense. 

Many  of  you  were  lawyers  or  cross¬ 
roads  editors  of  small  newspapers,  or 
whatever  you  were  that  is,  you  were 
the  night  before  election,  but  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  you  were  elected  you  think  you 
became  Secretaries  of  State  or  Chairmen 
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of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Oh,  no,  not 
on  a  serious  matter  like  this,  not  for  me, 
not  for  my  country. 

I  stood  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
was  one  of  a  half  a  dozen  men  in.  1946 
who  fought  against  needlessly  rapid  de¬ 
mobilization.  I  argued  against  bringing 
the  boys  home,  in  too  much  a  hurry,  and 
all  of  you  stood  here  day  after  day  and 
cried,  “Bring  the  boys  home,”  regardless 
of  security  in  the  east  or  west.  You 
demobilized  and  you  wrecked  the  de¬ 
fense  of  America.  That  is  what  is  cost¬ 
ing  you  money  today,  and  that  is  what 
you  are  paying  for  in  this  bill  and  the 
other  defense  bills  of  the  past  several 
years — you  have  been  paying  to  rebuild 
a  defense  structure— this  bill  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  it  and  keep  it  strong.  Cut 
this  again  and  you  may  as  well  cut  out 
your  heart. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  wonder  if  there  could 
be  any  agreement  as  to  time  on  these 
amendmehts. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
as  to  time  for  debate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  can.  I  see  at  least  13  Mem¬ 
bers  who  want  to  speak,  and  in  view  of 
that  situation,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
ask  for  an  agreement  to  limit  debate  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Vorys  amendment.  It 
is  hard  to  get  the  facts.  Mr.  Chairman, 
MSA,  the  European  recovery  offices  have 
now  accumulated  enough  facts  in  their 
own  portfolios,  and  if  we  Congressmen 
can  only  go  over  there  and  dig  them  out, 
we  will  get  some  answers  for  ourselves. 
For  instance,  on  this  Rome  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  which  is  big  enough  to  house  the 
New  York  City  stations,  the  Cleveland 
and  the  Chicago  stations,  and  yet  have 
12  acres  of  space  left.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  it  which  I  got  from  MSA  files  only  2 
weeks  ago.  .  It  is  a  mile  long,  it  was  built 
with  some  of  our  funds.  On  the  back 
of  this  picture  are  these  words: 

ERP  contributed  from  the  Italian  counter¬ 
part  funds  2,170,000,000  lire,  the  equivalent 
to  about  $3,600,000. 

And  stamped  on  the  back  is: 

Photo  courtesy  of  MSA;  if  not  used,  please 
return  to  800  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Now,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  $3,600,000  of  our  money  went 
directly  in  there,  or  $1,238,000,000  of  our 
money  went  to  Italy  and  they  thought 
as  a  result  they  could  afford  a  railroad 
station  a  mile  long  like  that?  Are  we 
stopping  communism  like  that  in  Italy? 
Are  we  building  up  our  military  defenses 
and  making  allies  that  way  in  Italy? 
Are  we  making  friends? 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Mondragon 
Dam  in  France,  on  the  seaway  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Mediterranean,  300  miles 
long.  Here  is  some  American  machinery 
helping  to  dig  the  canal.  This  comes 
from  the  files  of  MSA.  Here  is  what  it 
says  on  the  back : 

With  a  $33,000,000  boost  from  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  seaway  project  stretching  between 


Donzere  and  Mondragon  has  moved  rapidly 
toward  completion.  The  new  hydroelectric 
facilities  are  expected  to  produce  13,000,000,- 
000  kilowatt-hours  annually,  3,000,000,000 
more  than  America’s  TVA. 

We  cannot  afford  a  seaway  for  our¬ 
selves.  France,  by  a  popular  vote,  twice 
refused  to  build  that  project.  Our  own 
committee  has  come  back  and  reported 
here  that  the  people  with  capital  to  in¬ 
vest  in  France  and  throughout  Europe 
are  taking  their  money  out  of  Europe 
and  investing  it  elsewhere.  So  American 
taxpayers’  money,  taken  by  force  from 
them  under  the  theory  of  doing  charity, 
is  expected  to  let  politicians  do  good  with 
it  around  the  world.  They  are  expected 
to  do  charity  for  people  who  will  not 
even  invest  their  own  money  in  their 
own  country.  They  will  not  even  will¬ 
ingly  defend  themselves.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  the  Russians.  They  dislike  us 
and  wish  we  would  mind  our  own  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  what  we  should  do.  In 
God’s  name,  when  are  we  going  to  quit 
doing  good  with  other  people’s  money? 
We  can  never  do  good  in  this  world  that 
way.  Nothing  good  can  come  out  of 
compulsory  charity.  We  can  support 
the  military  program  because  we  have 
all  given  the  Government  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  use  force  in  our  self- 
defense.  But  there  is  no  right  in  this 
Congress  to  compel  the  taxpayer,  against 
his  will,  to  do  such  works,  in  whatever 
names  we  may  call  them. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
this  program  at  all — and,  as  was  said 
by  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Richards]  yesterday,  no  presidential 
candidate  or  any  other  person  claiming 
the  support  of  the  American  people  on  a 
major  scale  has  suggested  that  we  kill 
it — then  we  should  have  it  on  the  most 
economical  basis  possible.  We  ought  to 
consider  the  taxpayer.  It  is  because  I 
think  the  money  for  defense  support  is 
the  most  economical  and  productive  part 
of  the  bill  that  I  oppose  every  one  of 
these  amendments  to  reduce  it.  If  you 
are  going  to  consider  the  taxpayers, 
these  are  the  amendments  you  should 
not  pass,  because  here  is  where  they  get 
most  for  their  money. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys! 
said  his  amendment  would  cut  the 
amount  to  what  the  figure  was  last  year. 
That  is  true.  But  it  was  not  brought  out 
that  this  bill  has  already  cut  military 
assistance  from  last  year’s  five  billion 
to  three  billion  three  hundred  million. 
To  cut  the  amount  of  so-called  economic 
aid  this  year  back  to  what  it  was  last 
year  might  be  justifiable  if  we  were  giv¬ 
ing  the  same  amount  of  military  aid  this 
year  that  we  gave  last  year.  But  if,  after 
cutting  down  the  military  aid,  we  now 
cut  the  economic  aid  further,  then  in 
my  judgment  we  are  just  punishing  our¬ 
selves,  because  we  do  not  escape  the  ulti¬ 
mate  burden:  we  just  cut  down  the 
results  obtainable  under  the  program. 
The  whole  objective  is  to  build  up  these 
armed  forces  in  Europe,  and  they  will 
not  have  effective  armed  forces  if  they 
do  not  have  expanded  productive  ca¬ 


pacity  in  order  to  build  more  arms  for 
themselves  or  at  least  be  able  to  carry 
on  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
spare  parts  for  what  we  send  over. 

May  I  ask  you  to  look  on  page  1061 
of  the  hearings  at  a  memorandum  pre¬ 
pared  in  response  to  requests  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  hearings. 

For  example,  on  page  567, 1  had  asked 
this  question  of  the  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  experts: 

How  many  fewer  military  end  items  will 
they  be  able  to  manufacture  if  they  do  not 
get  this  economic  aid? 

Then,  later  I  said: 

These  dollars  represent  production  by 
them  of  so  many  military  end  items  that 
they  could  not  otherwise  produce.  Those 
same  military  end  items,  if  manufactured 
by  us  and  sent  over  by  us  to  them,  would 
cost  a  larger  amount. 

How  much  larger?  So  that  docu¬ 
ment  appearing  on  pages  1061  and  1062, 
was  furnished-  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  so  we  would  know  what  we  are 
doing  if  we  cut  out,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  says  he  will  propose  to, 
all  of  the  economic  aid.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  predict  what  they  would  take 
out  of  their  programs,  but  assuming 
they  cut  down  roughly  the  same  on  all 
three  services,  the  elimination  of  the  one 
and  four-tenths  billion  for  defense  sup¬ 
port  would  mean  the  loss  of  10  European 
divisions,  with  supporting  units;  30  air¬ 
craft  squadrons  (750  front-line  aircraft 
and  their  logistic  back-up) ;  and  the 
equivalent  of  40  coastal  minesweepers 
and  30  destroyer  escorts.  These  are  the 
fighting  strength  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  produce  if  all  defense  support  is 
eliminated.  It  would  cost  three  and 
three-tenths  billion  to  do  what  they  can 
do  for  one  and  four -tenths  billion  of 
defense  support. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  against  these 
amendments  to  cut  defense  support.  In 
committee  the  majority  cut  military  aid 
20  percent.  It  cut  economic  aid  only 
10  percent  because  the  committee  recog¬ 
nized  that  we  would  get  more  for  our 
money  here  than  we  will  under  the  strict¬ 
ly  military  aid  program,  where  we  manu¬ 
facture  end  items  in  this  country  at 
higher  prices  and  send  the  arms  over 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  choice  is  not  be¬ 
tween  more  money  and  less  from  our 
taxpayers.  It  is  how  to  get  the  most 
defense-for  the  least  amount  of  money. 
It  costs  us  less  money,  not  more,  to  en¬ 
able  the  Europeans  to  provide  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  arms  for  their  men; 
it  costs  us  more  money  to  make  those 
arms  here.  Under  those  circumstances 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to 
do  with  my  vote.  I  have  to  vote  not  to 
cut  the  economic  aid,  because  to  cut  out 
the  $1,400,000,000  of  economic  aid  or  de¬ 
fense  support,  produces  a  cut  in  their 
armament  of  $3,300,000,000. 

Look  on  page  1062  and  you  will  see 
that  it  costs  to  maintain  an  American 
soldier  for  a  year  $3,038;  United  King¬ 
dom,  $1,211;  Belgium,  $1,183;  Norway, 
$1,108;  France,  $1,097,  and  so  on. 

If  we  do  not  enable  them  to  arm  and 
*.  supply  their  own  forces  we  will  have  to 
send  over  arms  and  equipment  produced 
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at  greater  cost  and  send  over  more 
Americans,  too,  to  make  up  for  those  10 
divisions  which  they  cannot  put  in  the 
field.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  most 
reckless  course  we  could  follow  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  rest  of  my  time;  I  suppose  everybody 
has  got  his  mind  made  up  already.  I 
just  hope  that  if  you  are  going  to  cut 
the  bill,  you  will  not  cut  in  the  place 
where  when  you  knock  out  $1  of  defense 
support,  you  knock  cut  $2.40  worth  of 
end  results. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  more 
exaggerated  talk  around  here  about  this 
multiplier  effect  than  anything  I  have 
heard  for  a  long  time.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  two  things  from  the  hear¬ 
ings:  Page  515,  I  asked  Mr.  Cleveland — 
he  was  talking  about  military  production 
and  a  lot  of  tables  in  there — 

Mr.  Voeys.  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  I  understand 
your  statement,  the  hardware  goes  up  a 
billion  and  a  half  and  we  put  in  $1, 400, COO, - 
000;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cleveland .  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Voets.  I  think  we  all  ought  to  bear 
that  in  mind  when  we  hear  about  our  con¬ 
tribution  being  multiplied  two  or  three 
times. 

You  have  got  1.5  for  1.4.  But  then  a 
little  later,  page  540, 1  asked  him — I  had 
been  trying  to  pin  him  down  on  this 
multiplier  effect  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  and  I  said  this: 

I  wonder  if  you  could  just  answer  that 
question  I  asked.  Does  this  subtraction 
of  the  with  and  without  defense  support 
items  for  aircraft  mean  we  cannot  get  air¬ 
craft  materials,  machinery  to  send  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  No,  sir.  This  table  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  imports  of 
materials'  into  Europe. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  it  was  merely 
a  form  of  wke  guessing  and  extrapolat¬ 
ing.  Then  I  said: 

Mr.  Voeys.  Still  looking  at  your  table  on 
defense  support,  you  apparently  estimate 
that  without  defense  support  these  coun¬ 
tries  could  do  just  about  as  well,  within 
$300,000,000,  this  coming  year  as  they  did 
last  year;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Somewhat  less. 

Now,  under  my  amendment  I  propose 
that  you  give  them  $1,022,000,000.  That 
is  just  what  they  got  last  year.  That 
is  a  lot  of  defense  support.  I  think  the 
$1,000,000,000  cut  is  too  high;  the  $300,- 
000,000  cut  is  too  low. 

This  program  is  always  presented  to 
us  as  the  absolute  minimum  that  we 
have  got  to  do  or  we  lose  the  whole  cold 
war.  I  would  like  to  quote  Secretary  of 
Defense  Marshall  at  last  years’  hearings 
in  the  Senate. 

He  said: 

As  to  the  $8,500,000,000  program,  it  is 
the  minimum  essential  to  carry  out  the  ar¬ 
rangements  arrived  at  in  our  agreements 
with  the  NATO  countries  and  with  General 
Eisenhower. 

After  he  ..aid  that  you  would  have 
thought  that  when  the  Congress  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  a  cut  of  $1,016,600,000, 
that  NATO  would  have  fallen  apart,  that 
there  would  have  been  collapse  in  all 


of  those  countries.  We  made  that  cut 
last  year  after  General  Marshall  told 
us  what  was  the  absolute  minimum,  and 
not  only  has  there  been  a  build-up  in 
NATO,  not  only  has  there  been  an  in¬ 
creased  recovery  in  Western  Europe,  but 
also  we  have  not  had  a  single  complaint 
about  the  cuts  we  made  last  year. 

My  proposal  is  just  simply  this:  Of 
course,  when  you  put  arms  in  the  hands 
of  a  soldier  of  another  country  and  they 
pay  for  his  upkeep  and  for  his  uniform, 
that  is  sound  economy,  but  when  you 
do  that,  and  then  say  you  will  also  ren¬ 
der  economic  aid  to  help  buy  uniforms 
and  feed  soldiers,  you  are  losing  money. 
We  are  getting  into  an  atmosphere  where 
we  will  have  a  perpetual  obligation  all 
over  the  world  to  furnish  foreign  aid. 

You  will  find  when  you  get  to  point 
4  that  they  are  beginning  to  put  foreign 
aid  in  there. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  cut  the 
m:re  recovery  money  down  to  where  we 
cr.n  honestly  say:  We  are  now  furnish¬ 
ing  you  sufficient  defense  support  for 
you  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  job;  we  will 
furnish  you  a  lot  of  weapons,  we  will 
furnish  you  $1,000,000,000  of  offshore 
procurement  for  you  to  get  into  the 
business  of  making  weapons  and  to  get 
dollar  aid;  we  will  furnish  you  $1,052,- 
000,000  of  stuff  that  our  troops  and  our 
Armed  Forces  over  there  use;  we  will 
furnish  you,  under  my  amendment  $1,- 
022,000,000  of  defense  support.  Now,  get 
going  under  this  sum  and  leam  to  de¬ 
fend  yourselves  and  to  support  your¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  want  to  comment 
on  one  thing  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  true  that  for  $1,400,- 
000,000  of  defense  support,  we  get  only 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  military  hard¬ 
ware.  But  the  men  who  use  the  hard¬ 
ware  have  to  wTear  uniforms.  These 
countries  do  not  produce  cotton,  they  do 
not  produce  wool;  they  have  to  buy  those 
commodities  abroad  and  they  have  to 
have  dollars  in  order  to  buy  them. 
Therefore  the  amount  necessary  for  pay, 
uniforms,  maintenance,  construction, 
and  so  forth,  makes  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  one  and  five-tenths  billions  of 
weapons  and  three  and  three-tenths  bil¬ 
lions  of  total  defense  effort  by  them. 
That  is  the  point  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  a  great  man  on  figures  and  I 
have  affection  for  him;  but  he  has  jug¬ 
gled  these  figures  so  much  that  he  has 
probably  become  confused  and  has  con¬ 
vinced  himself  the  juggled  ones  are 
right. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  read  part 
of  what  Mr.  Cleveland  said,  but  he  did 
not  finish  it.  On  page  517  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  this  appears: 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  the  difference  between 
what  you  would  get  in  the  way  of  defense 
expenditure  in  Europe  with  this  $1,400,000,- 


000  of  defense  support  and  what  you  would 
have  in  the  way  of  defense  expenditure— 
that  total  of  not  only  production  but  pay, 
maintenance,  construction,  and  the  rest  of 
it — without  the  $1,400,000,000.  We  figure 
that  you  would  probably  have  about  $10,- 
600,000,000  worth  of  defense  expenditure  in¬ 
stead  of  the  $13,900,000,000  that  was  on  that 
chart. 

The  question  is  simple.  If  you  want 
an  aid  program  and  you  want  to  get 
that  aid  program  with  the  least  number 
of  dollars  you  can  put  out,  the  funds  pro¬ 
vide  for  defense  support  authorized  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  given  a  choice 
of  cutting  $300,000,000,  $600,000,000,  or 
$1,000,000,000.  The  tragedy  of  the  thing 
is  that  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any 
details  that  would  back  up  any  of  those 
cuts  any  more  than  there  are  details  that 
would  back  up  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  which,  of  course,  came  orig¬ 
inally  from  the  State  Department  for  the 
entire  sun.  I  asked  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  committee  had  gone 
into  the  matter  of  obligated  contracts, 
because  there  is  one  way  these  funds 
that  have  been  voted  by  Congress  can 
be  hidden  and,  naturally,  or  turned  to 
other  purposes.  You  see,  I  approach 
this  thing  from  an  entirely  different 
angle,  being  on  the  Expenditures  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  run  into  the  moneys  after 
they  have  been  spent  and  we  try  to  trace 
it  back  and  find  why  the  waste,  unin¬ 
tended  expenditures,  and  corruption  ac¬ 
tually  occurred.  When  you  consider  the 
matter  from  that  angle,  watching  and 
seeing  what  our  money  was  spent  for 
and  tracing  it  back  then  is  when  you  be¬ 
gin  to  get  a  little  bit  worried  about  some 
of  these  methods  of  letting  contracts  and 
obligating  contracts,  and  actually  chang¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  contracts. 

Now  we  have  all  experienced  this,  that 
right  before  an  appropriation  bill,  all  of 
the  Government  agencies,  whether  it  is 
the  military  or  it  is  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  what,  immediately  run  around 
in  a  great  big  hurry  to  try  and  obligate 
any  funds  they  have  so  that  they  will 
not  have  to  appear  before  us  with  unob¬ 
ligated  funds.  That  is  why  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  committees  of  the  House 
dealing  with  these  various  agencies  to 
at  least  take  a  little  survey  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  contracts  to  find  out  whether 
those  are  bona  fide  and  realistic  con¬ 
tracts.  This  committee,  unfortunately, 
has  not  done  that,  nor  has  the  commit¬ 
tee  staff  taken  a  look  at  them.  I  would 
just  like  to  know  how  these  billions  of 
dollars  that  we  have  previously  appro¬ 
priated  have  been  obligated  and  whether 
or  not  those  are  realistic  contracts  that 
we  can  actually  expect  to  get  some  re¬ 
sults  from. 

Now  there  is  one  figure  that  we  are  all 
familiar  with:  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  was  delivered  last  year  under  the 
previous  appropriations.  If  that  is  an 
indication  of  what  is  going  to  be  delivered 
next  year — and  I  suggest  it  probably  is — 
we  are  not  talking  about  very  much  when 
we  talk  about  authorizing  these  addi¬ 
tional  billions  of  dollars,  because  we  have 
many  billions  of  dollars  still  obligated 
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but  unspent,  probably  much  of  it  obli¬ 
gated  under  unrealistic  or  changed  con¬ 
tracts,  and  one-half  billion  unobligated. 
They  can  go  ahead  and  carry  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  You  are  not  talking  about  cutting 
anything  at  all  in  this  coming  fiscal  year. 
If  you  really  want  to  talk  about  some¬ 
thing,  talk  about  the  productive  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  and  how  you 
can  gear  these  particular  programs  into 
our  productive  capacity.  There  is  a 
limitation  on  what  we  can  do  in  this 
country.  It  is  our  productive  capacity 
plus  the  availabilities  of  certain  metals 
and  other  materials  that  go  into  fulfill¬ 
ing  those  contracts  that  creates  this 
limitation. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER,  The  gentleman  was  on 
the  Bonner  committee  trip  and  heard 
witnesses  from  ECA  and  military  aid 
missions  explain  the  actual  expenditure 
of  some  of  these  funds.  May  I  ask  him 
if  he  is  willing  to  tell  the  House  whether 
he  thinks  our  administrators  are  getting 
full  mileage  out  of  the  dollars  we  have 
appropriated  for  these  purposes  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Of  course 
we  are  not.  That  is  why  my  worry  is 
just  where  it  is  and  why  I  began  yester¬ 
day,  in  fact,  I  began  last  year  when  I 
argued  against  the  defense  bill  at  that 
time.  Again  I  say,  I  am  for  a  mutual 
security  program  and,  therefore,  I  differ 
from  a  great  many  of  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  do  think  we  have 
to  justify  these  things.  This  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
people  are  dependent  upon  us,  even 
though  we  might  have  been  just  lawyers 
or  li'Ale  journalists  in  the  outposts  of 
this  country,  to  look  into  these  things 
and  get  away  from  these  glittering  gen¬ 
eralities.  We  are  talking  about  the  de¬ 
fense  of  this  country,  and  we  should  be 
talking  in  terms  of  specific  details.  Let 
us  put  an  end  to  all  this  oratory.  I  think 
we  are  all  of  us  good,  patriotic  citizens, 
but  as  patriotic  citizens  let’s  get  down  to 
details. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  have  been  on  my 
feet  very  little  because  there  is  a  record 
here  of  everything  that  is  said,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  this.  I  am  rather  pru¬ 
dent,  I  think,  in  my  judgment,  but  I 
think  this  bill  is  probably  a  billion  or  $2,- 
000,000,000  too  little.  We  agree  that 
money  has  been  misspent,  but  we  are  up 
against  a  country  that  is  geared  for  war. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  at  this  moment 
that  I  think  one  billion,  two  billion,  or 
three  billion,  maybe,  could  be  spent 
if  we  could  gear  the  production  all  over 
the  world  to  the  money. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  we  could 
actually  match  the  contracts  and  our 
production  schedules  to  these  figures 
we  are  talking  about  we  might  be  able 
to  indulge  in  some  of  this  oratory,  but 
it  is  pretty  hollow  oratory  when  you 


cannot  match  our  production  with  the 
figures  we  are  voting.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  get  around  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Vorys 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We 
are  given  the  job  of  the  raising  of  the 
money  to  meet  the  obligations  we  as¬ 
sume  in  this  body.  Most  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  we  assume  here  are  at  the  behest 
of  a  department  of  Government  which 
either  tells  the  entire  body  of  Congress 
what  it  intends  using  the  money  for  or 
as  is  too  oft^n  the  case,  it  tells  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  secret  the  purpose  of  an  au¬ 
thorization  or  appropriation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  cannot  tell  this  body  these  se¬ 
crets,  hence  we  all  too  often  have  to  vote 
upon  issues  and  items  we  know  nothing 
about. 

Within  a  very  short  time  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  cutting  down  on  the 
money  authorized  by  this  bill.  I  think 
we  should  agree  to  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment,  cutting  the  bill  six  hundred  million 
and  then  give  an  earnest  to  the  American 
people  that  where  there  exists  a  grave 
question  of  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
additional  money  is  necessary,  we  for 
once  give  the^  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

I  want  to  talk  just  a  bit  about  per¬ 
sonal  income  taxes.  We  are  collecting 
in  personal  income  taxes,  it  is  estimated, 
about  $28,500,000,000  from  45,000,000  of 
your  and  my  neighbors  and  taxpayers. 
This  means  that  on  the  average  each 
personal  income  taxpayer  will  pay  ap¬ 
proximately  $730  in  income  taxes  in 
1953. 

Let  us  forget  about  the  man  who  has 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  over  $10,- 
000.  Consider  only  the  lower  income 
groups.  There  are  42,000,000  out  of  the 
44,000,000  income  taxpayers  who  pay  on 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of  less  than  $10,- 
000.  They  are  the  people  you  and  I 
know  back  home.  Th’ey  are  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  and  the  great  source 
of  the  revenue  of  our  country.  There 
are  42,000,000  of  them.  They  are  the 
people  to  whom  in  a  few  minutes  we 
can  say,  “Where  there  is  doubt,  we  are 
going  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  the  American  taxpayer.’’  There  are 
42,000,000  who  pay  on  an  average  of 
$452  each  year  income  tax.  If  we  will 
agree  to  the  Vorys  amendment,  1,330,- 
000  of  these  average-income  taxpayers, 
living  in  your  district  and  mine,  who 
earn  not  above  $10,000  upon  which  they 
pay  income  tax  each  year — if,  I  repeat, 
we  accept  Mr.  Vorys’  amendment,  and 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
doubt  to  the  American  taxpayer,  we  will 
take  1,330,000  of  them  off  the  income- 
tax  rolls  so  far  as  this  particular  item 
is  concerned.  Let  us  for  once,  where 
there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  necessity 
of  spending  money,  and  where  we  know 
there  is  an  ample  reserve  carried  over 
from  last  year  to  take  care  of  any  con¬ 
ceivable  responsibility  or  liability  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  this  coming  year — let  us 
for  once  take  care  of  that  taxpayer  back 
home.  Let  us  give  him  a  break  in  this 
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issue.  Let  us  agree  to  anu  support  the 
Vorys  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  close 
in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object.  I  hate  to  do  that,  but  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  speaking  that  has  been 
done  has  been  done  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  there  is  a  filibuster  on,  and 
I  move  that  all  debate  close  in  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
withdraw  the  motion  until  we  can  see 
how  many  Members  want  to  speak? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  withdraw  the  motion, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  get  through  with 
this. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point,  and 
I  want  it  to  appear  that  I  favor  the  Vorys’ 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  dollar  spent  on  foreign 
aid  must  be  completely  justified  as  being 
in  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Every  where  that  a  cut  can  be  made  it 
should  be  made.  There  are  two  major 
considerations:  weapons  that  can  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  free  nations  only 
where  we  know  that  they  will  be  used, 
and  the  crushing  tax  burdens  on  the 
backs  of  44,000,000  American  taxpayers. 

Every  dollar  spent  for  waste  or  unnec¬ 
essary  measures  is  a  blow  against  the 
American  economy.  An  example  of  how 
the  administration  planners  favor  for¬ 
eign  countries  as  against  America  is  the 
building  by  the  ECA  in  France  of  two 
vast  inland  waterways  and  power  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  rugged  French  Alps  which  is 
costing  several  billions  of  dollars  while 
Congress  stalls  for  years  on  beginning 
construction  of  the  much  less  expensive 
and  more  important  St.  Lawrence  water¬ 
way  in  America. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  seeking  recognition 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  on  these 
amendments,  however,  I  do  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  to  this  section. 
After  these  amendments  are  disposed  of, 
would  this  motion  include  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman’s 
motion  or  unanimous-consent  request 
would  be  to  include  the  pending  amend¬ 
ments  only  and  not  the  section. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Chair  advise  the  committee  how 
many  Members  are  on  their  feet  seek¬ 
ing  recognition  to  speak  on  the  amend¬ 
ments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes 
six  Members  standing. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  state  on  what  amendments 
he  wishes  to  limit  debate? 
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Mr.  VORYS.  On  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  and  substi¬ 
tutes  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  would 
cover  all  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  agree  to  fix  the  time  at 
30  minutes? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  all 
pending  amendments  close  in  30  min¬ 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Miller]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  going  to  support  the  Vorys 
amendment.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
are  huge  amounts  of  money  that  are 
left  unspent  and  unobligated.  I  do 
know  that  the  European  countries,  when 
they  meet  in  conference,  the  question 
paramount  in  their  mind  is  how  much 
they  are  going  to  get  out  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Europeans  are  not  interested  in  less 
money.  I  am  very  much  interested  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country. 

Out  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  in  the 
cattle  country,  when  you  begin  to  wean 
calves  they  do  a  lot  of  bawling.  But 
there  is  always  a  weaning  day  that  comes 
along.  I  am  inclined  to  feel  it  is  time  to 
wean  some  of  the  foreign  countries  from 
getting  so  much  economic  milk  out  of 
the  United  States.  They  will  do  a  lot  of 
crying.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  noise,  but 
that  thing  has  got  to  come  about. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  many  friends  in 
foreign  countries,  and  we  will  probably 
have  fewer  when  we  stop  this  great 
spending,  give-away  program.  Permit 
me  to  read  an  item  from  the  Washington 
Post,  on  how  Iran  feels  about  the  United 
States: 

Jackass  Is  Becoming  United  States  Symeol 
in  Iran 

Tehran,  Iran,  May  21. — A  floppy-eared, 
bugeyed  jackass  is  fast  supplanting  the  fa¬ 
miliar  figure  of  Uncle  Sam  in  Iran  as  the 
symbol  of  the  United  States. 

Not  a  day  passes  but  one  newspaper  or 
another  carries  a  front-page  cartoon  show¬ 
ing  the  jackass  in  varying  moods — sometimes 
plotting  against  Iran’s  independence,  some¬ 
times  offering  the  country  needed  help,  ava¬ 
ricious,  surly — depending  on  the  paper’s  po¬ 
litical  affiliation. 

It  all  began  several  months  ago  when  point 
4  officials  handled  the  shipment  of  a  load 
of  jackasses  from  Cyprus  to  Iran  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  the  local  breed. 

Iranian  papers,  forgetting  all  the  good  that 
point  4  was  doing  in  the  country,  imme¬ 
diately  seized  on  the  “pore  crittur.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  Iranian  jackasses?” 
was  heard  everywhere  around  Tehran. 

Whenever  the  newspapers  thought  they 
spotted  something  wrong  in  the  point  4 
program,  they  trotted  out  the  floppy-eared, 
bugeyed  jackass. 

When  an  antigovernment  newspaper 
wanted  to  lampoon  Premier  Mohammed 
Mossadegh  for  agreeing  last  month  to  re¬ 
sumption  of  United  States  military  ai3,  it 


showed  him  astride  a  donkey  going  off  to 
fight  America’s  battles. 

The  influential  Keyhan  set  the  tone  for 
the  jackass  controversy.  Its  editorial  writer 
said: 

“I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  aid  from 
the  United  States  to  Britain,  Turkey,  Italy, 
and  Greece  and  have  failed  to  see  any  men¬ 
tion  of  asses.  Are  we  unique  in  the  world 
in  needing  donkeys? 

“What  promises  they  made  and  what 
hopes  they  raised.  And  what  is  the  result: 
asses.” 

Now,  we  have  made  a  lot  of  promises. 
We  have  gone  into  many  ridiculous  pro¬ 
grams.  Maybe  they  need  jackasses  in 
Iran,  but  apparently  they  are  poking  fun 
at  the  United  States,  as  they  are  doing 
in  practically  every  country  where  we 
have  given  aid.  It  has  been  maladmin- 
istered,  and  not  doing  the  things  we  had 
hoped  it  would  do. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  to  start  weaning 
the  program  of  giving  away  our  re¬ 
sources.  I  expect  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VorysJ.  A  $600,000,000  cut 
will  not  hurt  them  at  all.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  this  give-away  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  yield  his  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Richards].) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Chatham]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 

hope  that  motion  does  not  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Richards) 
there  were — ayes  63,  noes  84. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Richards  and 
Mr.  Vorys. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
89,  noes  123. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hays], 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  feel  just  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Simpson],  He  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  consider  the  taxpayers’  interest,  and 
that  has  a  special  appeal  in  times  like 
these  for  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
Member  of  the  House  that  is  not  aware, 
as  he  goes  among  his  own  people,  of  the 
terrific  burdens  that  they  are  carrying. 

I  have  reacted  affirmatively  to  the  ap¬ 
peal.  For  example  I  followed  my  chair¬ 
man  before  he  was  my  chairman  2  years 
ago  when  he  suggested  a  cut.  He  in¬ 
sisted  in  debate  yesterday  that  it  was  a 
wise  cut,  but  whether  it  was  or  not,  I  re¬ 
fer  to  it  because  it  indicates  that  on  the 
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majority  side  we  are  not  lacking  in  the 
same  sensibilities  expressed  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  wish  that  the  entire  House  could  have 
heard  the  proceedings  of  our  committee 
in  the  serious  and  conscientious  examin¬ 
ations  of  this  very  question  as  to  how  far 
we  can  go  with  the  defense  programs 
without  impairing  the  economic  system 
of  our  Nation.  I  asked  Secretary  Lovett 
directly,  and  instead  of  giving  me  an 
emotional  response  or  partisan  answer 
he  said,  in  effect,  “I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Congressman,  how  far  we  can  go,  and 
I  am  not  offering  advice  to  the  Congress 
as  to  cuts  in  the  annual  budget.  I  only 
point  out  as  you  weigh  the  problem  in 
your  own  minds,  any  cut  at  all  means 
buying  that  much  less  security.”  That 
was  an  honest,  fair  answer,  and  I  think 
it  was  a  correct  answer.  It  posed  a  dif¬ 
ficult  question  for  the  committee.  Do 
not  forget  that  we  resolved  it  by  a  cut 
of  approximately  a  billion  dollars  before 
reporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana.  - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  making  a  very  fine  statement  and 
I  feel  certain  that  he  will  back  up  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  to  wit,  that  all  of  the 
military  people  who  appeared  before  us 
said  time  and  time  and  time  again  that 
they  thought  that  the  defense  support 
was  at  least  as  important  as  the  military 
end-items  program,  and  some  of  them 
said  it  was  more  important.  Now  if  we 
are  going  to  save  taxpayers  money  it 
seems  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of  what 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards]  brought 
out,  we  get  $3  for  each  one  invested  and 
we  get  away  from  the  possibility  that 
this  program  may  continue  longer  than 
anticipated,  because  we  want  to  get  out 
of  this  program  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to  build  up 
on  the  basis  of  economic  support  at  the 
present  time  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  most  important  part  of  this  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  do  agree, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  hear  us  also 
on  the  point,  that  there  is  no  substantial 
distinction  between  defense  support  and 
military  end  items  when  we  consider  the 
total  purpose  and  the  real  objectives  of 
this  legislation.  At  page  1061  you  will 
find  the  defense  support  figures  well  doc¬ 
umented,  certainly  the  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  that  $1  off  of 
defense  support  means  a  loss  of  $3  in 
the  defense  program  of  the  NATO  coun¬ 
tries.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been 
said  about  the  spending  of  money  else¬ 
where  than  at  home.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  that.  My  friends 
from  Minnesota — and  they  are  all  my 
friends — will  not  object  when  I  refer  to 
a  personal  incident  which  illustrates  my 
own  point  of  view.  A  member  of  my 
family  became  seriously  ill.  They  went 
to  Minnesota  for  treatment.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  our  family  in  Arkansas  to 
send  some  money  to  members  of  our 
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family  in  Minnesota.  Now  I  would 
rather  have  had  the  money  spent  in 
Arkansas  for  Arkansas  doctors,  but 
every  dollar  sent  to  Minnesota  was  will¬ 
ingly  sent  because  my  family  was  there, 
and  the  help  was  needed  there,  and  it 
could  help  my  family  only  as  it  was 
expended  there. 

Half  of  all  the  men  and  women  in 
American  uniform  are  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Talk  to  me  about  having  no 
constituency  concerned  with  this  pro¬ 
gram.  If  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  in  danger  as  the  result  of  the 
spread  of  aggression,  I  will  have  failed  a 
million  and  a  half  constituents  if  I  failed 
to  provide  a  strong  defense  at  their  side. 
No,  I  do  not  have  a  single  Iranian  in  my 
district;  we  cannot  help  ourselves  po¬ 
litically  by  helping  the  Middle  East  but 
I  can  help  the  families  of  our  fighting 
men  to  that  extent  and  they  are  our 
constituents. 

I  know  you  will  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  not  asking  our  Republican  friends 
to  pull  their  punches.  I  recognize  of 
course  that  they  are  holding  us  to  a 
strict  rule  of  accountability,  but  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  screened,  and  we  come 
to  you  with  this  because  we  believe  the 
peril  is  great,  and  if  it  is  great,  then  we 
do  not  want  any  half  measures.  If  the 
peril  is  not  great,  if  we  are  wrong  about 
that  we  ought  not  to  spend  anything. 
We  are  proposing  these  sums  because  we 
believe  American  interests  are  involved, 
and  only  for  that  reason. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford]. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  just  a  moment, 
I  will  give  him  a  minute  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  entitled  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  was  not  rising  for 
that  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  House,  but 
I  will  wait  until  the  gentleman  finishes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
yield  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  me  to  make  a  motion? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Before  I  speak? 
No. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  want  to  say  this; 
I  do  not  want  to  appear  dilatory  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that,  but  as  to  this  business 
of  the  Committee  rising  a  little  earlier 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  agreed  that  we  would  rise 
about  5:30,  I  took  the  responsibility  of 
telling  some  Members  there  would  be 
no  vote.  I  had  no  authority  to  do  that, 
but  I  gave  them  my  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  vote  this  afternoon  on  these 
amendments.  For  that  reason,  at  the 
proper  time  I  will  make  another  motion 
that  the  Committee  rise. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts. 
When  the  unanimous-consent  request 
was  made  to  vote  in  30  minutes,  why 
did  not  the  gentleman  say  it  then? 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  unanimous 
consent  was  not  to  vote,  it  was  that  all 
debate  end  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  It 
certainly  was  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  was  to  close  de¬ 
bate,  and  some  of  the  Members  did  not 
use  their  time.  I  thought  it  would  be 
just  about  5:30. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  gentleman  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explain  his  position  at  that  time, 
when  unanimous  consent  was  asked. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  am  explaining 
honestly  my  position. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  was  present  when 
the  understanding  was  arrived  at  about 
the  Committee  rising  at  5:30,  and  there 
was  no  suggestion  at  all  about  not  voting. 
When  the  limitation  was  fixed  at  half 
an  hour,  obviously  we  were  going  to  vote. 
If  we  had  wanted  to  do  it,  it  would  have 
been  in  order  to  move,  even  as  of  now, 
that  all  debate  close  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  but  we 
have  not  undertaken  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  If  I  may  say  so,  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
there  that  there  would  be  no  vote  here 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  was 
there  and  I  had  no  such  opinion. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  time  consumed  by  other 
Members  in  this  discussion,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  for  the  Davis  amendment,  for  a  cut 
of  $1,000,000,000.  If  that  fails  I  am  for 
the  Vorys  amendment.  I  g.m  for  any 
amendment  that  will  cut  this  bill  in  any 
part,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  and  I  say  this  in  all  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration,  gave  us  some 
headlines  a  while  ago.  Do  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  when  we  entered  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  estab¬ 
lished  its  headquarters  up  in  New  York 
we  set  the  stage  for  our  people  to  be  bull- 
whipped  and  aggravated  and  chastised 
every  minute  of  their  lives  by  the  head¬ 
lines  rolling  in  about  the  emergencies  all 
over  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  will  have 
these  emergencies  and  headlines  as  long 
as  we  are  mixed  up  with  these  interna¬ 
tional  affairg^n  our  efforts  to  rule  the 
world.  We  might  as  well  get  accustomed 
to  that. 

The  headlines  today  are  no  worse  than 
they  were  3  weeks  ago  or  3  months  ago 
or  2  years  ago,  and  they  will  be  just  as 
bad  2  months  from  now  or  6  months 
from  now  or  6  years  from  now,  no  doubt 
about  that.  We  live  too  much  on  head¬ 
lines;  millions  of  our  people  seek  them, 
read  them,  look  forward  to  them. 

Our  armies  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world  because  public  opinion  in  this 


country  and  public  opinion  In  the  Con¬ 
gress  sent  them  there  through  endors¬ 
ing  the  programs  of  previous  and  pres¬ 
ent  administrations.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  accomplishing  very  much  in  those 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not  have 
very  much  confidence  in  this  over-all 
program.  I  am  not  afraid  to  state  my 
convictions  on  it,  and  I  have  always  been 
taught  that  the  fellow  who  has  firm 
convictions  is  entitled  to  speak  first,  be¬ 
fore  the  fellow  who  has  no  convictions  at 
all.  I  have  the  responsibility  to  state 
my  position  so  that  my  people  have  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  hope  the  Davis  amend¬ 
ment  carries,  and  if  it  fails  to  carry, 
then  let  us  support  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  again  say 
that  I  believe  we  have  committed  our¬ 
selves  beyond  our  ability  to  pay.  I  again 
say  I  believe  if  we  pursue  our  course  it 
will  lead  us  to  general  bankruptcy.  The 
debate  here  today  is  filled  with  doubts; 
with  fears  about  what  the  full  outcome 
will  be;  whether  or  not  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  thus  far  in  spend¬ 
ing  the  many  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
taxed  our  people  for,  to  send  to  foreign 
lands.  We  live  in  hope,  and  while  we 
wait,  we  spend  and  waste  and  spend 
again  until  the  whole  performance  be¬ 
comes  fantastic,  confusing  to  our  people, 
and  weakens  our  whole  fabric  of  life. 
It  is  time  to  set  the  brakes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided, 
and  there  were — ayes  109,  noes  123. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Richards 
and  Mr.  Vorys. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and 
the  tellers  reported  there  were  ayes  134, 
noes  135. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes  to  close  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mi\  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  very  important  amendments 
to  title  I  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  proposes  an  amendment  that 
cuts  defense  support  about  $600,000,000. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  offered 
an  amendment  to  cut  $1,000,000,000  from 
the  defense-support  funds.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] 
has  offered  a  substitute  amendment  cut¬ 
ting  it  about  $300,000,000. 

As  I  told  the  House  yesterday,  the 
executive  department  recommended  for 
defense  support  the  sum  of  $1,819,200,- 
000.  Our  committee  cut  that  $181,900,- 
000,  a  reduction  of  10  percent.  We  cut 
military  end-items  20  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  embarked 
upon  a  program  for  economic  recovery 
in  Europe.  We  asked  that  the  Marshall 
plan  expire  in  1952  and  I  say  it  has  ex¬ 
pired.  We  embarked  on  another  pro¬ 
gram  for  mutual  security.  We  pledged 
to  the  nations  of  Europe  that  if  one  of 
them  were  attacked  we  would  consider 
ourselves  attacked.  We  pledged  our 
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word  and  we  embarked  upon  that  pro- 
gram.  ,  , 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  already 
cut  defense  support  to  the  point  where 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  cut  any  further 
and  still  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  I  think  funds  spent  for  de¬ 
fense  support  will  help  us  save  dollars 
in  years  to  come.  That  is  my  honest  be¬ 
lief.  I  want  to  assure  you,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  I  would  never  come  before  the 
House  in  the  face  of  what  I  told  you  last 
year  and  the  year  before  and  ask  for  de¬ 
fense  support  unless  it  were  essential  to 
the  defense  program  in  Europe  and  un¬ 
less  we  could  save  American  dollars  by 
providing  this  form  of  aid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
on  the  basis  of  this  legislation  we  anti¬ 
cipate  this  program  ending  in  June  1954? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  if  we  do  not  go  through  with  this 
program  according  to  schedule  it  is  very 
likely  it  will  be  lengthened  out  and  in 
the  long  run  we  might  have  to  keep  our 
troops  in  Europe  longer  than  we  antici¬ 
pate? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  right,  100 
percent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  that  all  Members  who  are  so  vitally 
interested  in  this  problem  and  these 
three  amendments,  and  who  want  to 
vote  on  them,  may  have  the  opportunity, 
I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman’s  motion  is  dilatory.  He  has 
already  made  that  motion  twice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  has  been 
debate  since  that  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  It 
has  only  been  10  minutes  ago  that  he 
made  a  similar  motion.  It  is  dilatory 
when  you  make  it  twice  within  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  division. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
demand  tellers,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Richards 
and  Mr.  Vgrys. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  138, 
noes  160.  * 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VorysL_ 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  substitute  be  read. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  why  not  read  the  one  we  are  voting 
on  now  and  read  the  other  two  later? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  just  wanted  to  see 
what  they  were. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  now  to  be  voted  upon 
will  be  reported  by  the  Clerk. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor¬ 
gia  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys: 
Strike  out  “$1,022,000,000”  and  insert 
“$637,300,000.” 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia) 
there  were — ayes  117,  noes  167. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Richards 
and  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
117,  noes  157. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 
Without  objection  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  substitute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  My  $300,000,000 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pulton  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Vorys:  Page  15,  line  7,  strike  out  “$1,639,- 
300,000”  and  insert  “$1,337,300,000.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys].  Without 
objection  the  Clerk  will  again  report  the 
amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Voays:  On 
page  15,  line  7,  strike  out  “$1,637,300”  and 
insert  "$1,022,000,000.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Richards  and 
Mr.  Vorys. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  there  were — ayes  163,  noes 
116. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Richards)  there 
were — ayes  134,  noes  146. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  14,  line  20,  strike  out  tbe  semicolon 
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and  Insert  a  period  and  quotation  marks  in 
lieu  thereof,  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
line  20  and  lines  21,  22,  and  23;  and  on 
page  15,  strike  out  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  out  language  run¬ 
ning  throughout  the  bill  providing  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  unexpended  and 
previously  authorized  funds  to  be  added 
to  the  billions  called  for  in  this  measure. 

It  appears  that  at  least  $12,000,000,000 
remain  in  the  till,  unexpended,  accord¬ 
ing  to  small -print  and  virtually  buried 
statistics  which  Truman  is  compelled  by 
law  to  furnish  Members  of  Congress. 

And  there  seems  to  be  another  $9,- 
000,000,000  or  so  in  foreign  currency  in 
scattered  countries,  unspent  and  theo¬ 
retically  available  in  the  form  of  so- 
called  counterpart  funds. 

Therefore,  the  grand  total  of  unspent 
foreign-aid  funds  stands  at  between 
twelve  and  twenty-one  billion  dollars, 
proof  that  we  have  about  as  much  use 
for  appropriating  another  $7,000,000,000 
as  we  have  for  a  hole  in  the  head. 

This  twelve  to  twenty-one  billion  dol¬ 
lar  foreign  aid  kitty  is  controlled  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Administration,  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration — ECA — which  was  initiated  in 
1948  on  Truman’s  promise  that  it  would 
die  in  1952.  As  it  turned  out  in  1952, 
only  the  name,  ECA,  ended.  Mutual 
Security  took  over  the  rest — buildings, 
personnel,  desks,  telephone  numbers, 
and  so  forth — and  your  tax  dollars  at  the 
rate  of  six  to  ten  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Understand  clearly  that  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  is  neither  mutual  nor  security. 
There  is  nothing  more  mutual  about  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  than  there 
was  cooperation  in  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration,  with  the  outgo 
of  American  dollars  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  both  instances  a  one-way, 
dead-end  alley,  with  little  or  nothing  in 
return. 

Significantly,  the  Mutual  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  headed  by  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  who,  as  right-hand  stooge  of 
the  past  two  Presidents,  has  made  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  throwing  away  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  Naturally,  then,  he  is  the  most 
active  member  of  the  international  lobby 
intent  on  flim-flamming  American  tax¬ 
payers  out  of  another  $7,000,000,000  to 
be  spewed  abroad. 

Now  here  is  a  postscript  to  this  sit¬ 
uation.  The  Truman  administration 
claims  to  have  earmarked  about  $9,500,- 
000,000  for  foreign  military  aid,  but  in 
the  previously  referred  to  small-print 
balance  sheet,  the  spenders  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  only  $1,800,000,000  has  actually 
been  delivered  in  the  form  of  military 
equipment. 

This,  added  to  former  Head  Mobilizer 
Wilson’s  wail  that  our  own  military  pro¬ 
duction  program  is  many  months  behind 
schedule,  makes  it  clear  that  we  cannot 
produce  fast  enough  to  use  up  the  money 
already  appropriated  for  our  domestic 
military  commitments,  much  less  for 
foreign  commitments.  But  the  spend¬ 
ers  still  insist  on  more  tax  dollars. 
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A  vote  for  this  amendment  should  save 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  have  the  support  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mir.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  According  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  own  report  on  pages  30  and  31, 
they  have  as  of  February  29,  1952,  over 
$9,000,000,000  of  unexpended  funds  on 
military  assistance  and  almost  $12,000,- 
000,000  of  unexpended  funds  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance.  That  is 
according  to  their  own  record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  get  the  full  import 
of  the  amendment.  The  gentleman  has 
talked  about  unexpended  balances  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  will  be  about  $8,945,100,- 
000  unexpended  funds  on  June  30  this 
year.  Out  of  all  that,  there  will  be  about 
$400,000,000  in  unobligated  funds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Chairman  is 
correct.  Something  li^:e  $350,000,000 
will  be  unobligated  on  June  30  of  this 
year,  and  the  moneys  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  would  sefek  to  strike  out 
of  the  authorization  are  moneys  appro¬ 
priated  and  authorized  for  long-lead 
items  which  take  1,  2,  and  3  years  to 
manufacture.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  kill  the  bill,  this  is  a  good  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
found  out  during  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  bill  in  committee  that  by 
other  laws  obligated  funds  do  not  need 
to  be  reappropriated?  Therefore,  as  I 
get  the  effect  of  this  amendment,  it 
would  do  one  of  two  things.  It  might 
possibly  be  very  paralyzing,  but  what  I 
think  it  would  do  would  be  to  simply  in¬ 
vite  the  departments  to  hurry  up  and 
obligate  the  unobligated  moneys  because 
under  other  laws,  as  long  as  the  money 
is  obligated,  it  is  the  same  as  spent. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Under  existing  legislation,  ob¬ 
ligated  funds  may  be  spent  in  2  years. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  just  wanted  to  make  the 
same  comment,  that  if  we  really  want 
to  throw  away  a  lot  of  money,  which  I 
do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
wants  to  do,  you  should  vote  for  his 
amendment  because  you  will  guarantee 
they  will  jam  through  these  applications 
before  June  30,  especially  in  view  of  the 
cuts  that  have  been  made.  That  is  the 
quickest  way  to  throw  away  money  that 
I  have  heard  of  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wijl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  the  money  will  not  be 


spent  anyway?  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  the  money  will  not  be  spent? 
If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  it  will 
be  spent;  will  it  not?  The  House  has  to 
put  a  brake  on  this,  and  it  should  adopt 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  21,  noes  138. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Mississippi:  On  page  15,  line  4,  strike  out 
all  of  lines  4,  through  14,  inclusive. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  to  reduce  foreign  economic 
aid.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  cut  economic  aid  out  entirely. 

A  few  moments  ago  we  voted  on  sev¬ 
eral  amendments  which  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  economic  aid  that  we  are 
giving  to  these  recipient  countries.  In 
my  opinion,  the  granting  of  any  economic 
aid  to  these  countries  in  continuation  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  was  started  in 
1948 — and  I  understand  this  is  a  part  of 
the  Marshall  plan — is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  breaking  faith  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  How  well  I  remember  what 
happened  back  in  1948.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
then  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards],  who  is  now 
chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  said  in  effect:  “If  you  will  just 
dig  down  in  the  American  people’s  pock¬ 
ets  and  force  them  to  pay  foreign  aid 
for  4  or  5  years,  we  will  not  ask  for  any 
beyond  1952.”  That  was  known  as  the 
Marshall  plan.  Then,  in  1951 — to  get 
around  that — they  brought  in  a  bill  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  continue  it  under  the  name  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Program. 

You  are  either  for  continuing  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  or  you  are  opposed  to  it.  This 
bill  is  divided,  as  I  understand  it,  into 
three  parts.  One  is  economic  aid;  the 
other  is  the  point  4  program,  and  the 
other  is  military  aid. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
strikes  at  economic  aid  only. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd],  a  few  minutes  ago,  stood  before 
the  House  and  said  if  you  adopted  the 
amendment  that  I  was  going  to  offer  you 
would  be  cutting  10  divisions  from  the 
European  army.  Using  his  own  figures 
on  that,  if  we  can  get  10  divisions  for 
$1,500,000,000,  then  we  ought  to  have 
3,000  divisions  standing  over  there  now 
against  Russia,  because  we  have  spent 
$40,000,000,000  in  the  last  6  or  7  years 
on  it.  That  is  simple  arithmetic. 

Using  the  same  figures  and  applying 
them  to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Richards],  who  said  that  every  dollar 
we  spend  on  economic  aid  was  bringing 
us  three  and  one-half  in  military  aid, 
then  today  we  ought  to  have  an  army 


standing  in  Europe,  of  Europeans — not 
Americans — worth  $140, 000, 000, OOO. 

Now,  this  business  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  this  international  WPA  that  we 
have  been  operating  at  the  expense  of 
our  people.  The  American  taxpayer  does 
not  have  any  choice.  He  has  to  dig  down 
in  his  pocket  and  pay.  If  he  does  not, 
he  goes  to  jail.  He  does  not  mind  spend¬ 
ing  money  to  defend  himself,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  authority,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
exact  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  it  on  unexplained  projects 
abroad. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
vote  for  this  bill  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted  the  rose  will 
smell  much  sweeter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  laughing 
matter;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  would  not 
vote  for  this  bill  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted.  You  have  already  voted  three 
times  on  this  particular  section.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  tried  to  cut  it 
by  a  billion  dollars ;  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  tried  to  cut  it  by  $300,- 
000,000,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys],  did  cut  it  by  $600,000,000. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  wants 
to  cut  out  the  whole  sum,  $1,639,300,000; 
and  then  if  that  were  cut  out  he  still 
would  not  vote  for  the  bill;  in  other 
words,  he  is  just  opposed  to  this  bill  in 
its  entirety,  and  he  is  not  trying  to  seek 
a  reasonable  means  by  which  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  legislation  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  I  want  to  repeat  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Herter]  has  already  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  The 
gentleman  has  intimated  that  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  destroy  this  thing. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  intimat¬ 
ing  it;  I  am  saying  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Well, 
I  am ;  I  am. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  you  are  ad¬ 
mitting  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  And 
I  am  attempting  to  keep  faith  with  the 
American  people,  because  we  told  them 
in  1948  that  this  thing  would  wind  up 
in  1952. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  when  it 
will  stop? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  continue  I  will  try  to  answer 
his  question. 

It  is  true  that  the  Marshall  plan  as 
such  was  supposed  to  end  on  June  30. 
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1952.  ^The  Marshall  plan  has  ended 
prior  to  that  time,  and  what  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  is  the  mutual  security  assistance 
program  based  primarily - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pardon  me — based 
primarily  on  what  happened  in  Korea 
and  what  has  happened  since  to  the 
free  world. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  because  it  is 
tied  up  with  the  defense  of  this  coun¬ 
try;  and  I  urge  you,  please,  think  thi3 
thing  through  and  do  not  treat  this  mat¬ 
ter  lightly. 

We  are  not  interested  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  because  of  Western  Europe  or  in 
Asia  because  of  Asia;  I  am  interested  in 
this  program  because  I  am  interested  in 
the  defense,  in  the  welfare,  and  in  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and  with  me  that  comes  first  all  the 
time. 

As  far  as  this  particular  section  is 
concerned,  as  the  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  has  said,  this 
will  repay  itself  two  or  three  times  over, 
because  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
our  friends  in  Western  Europe  strong 
enough  so  that  they  can  carry  on  their 
own  armament  program,  and  so  we  can, 
under  the  legislation  enacted  last  year, 
get  out  of  this  particular  burden  by 
1954;  that  is  the  termination  date. 

As  far  as  the  Marshall-aid  program 
was  concerned,  that  was  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  As  far 
as  this  particular  program  is  concerned, 
it  is  for  the  rearmament  of  Europe,  so 
that  its  people  can  become  strong  enough 
to  look  after  then'  own  interests,  take 
care  of  their  own  defense,  and  so  that 
if  this  program  works  out  according  to 
schedule  we  can,  according  to  General 
Eisenhower,  begin  withdrawing  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  in  1953  or  1954. 

If  you  drop  this  section,  it  means  that 
we  will  have  to  put  that  much  more  in 
the  way  of  our  tax  dollars  into  our  own 
defense ;  the  money  which  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  under  this  program  in  Europe  is  in 
our  own  behalf  primarily.  Please  keep 
that  in  mind  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  clear 
as  to  what  will  be  the  view  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  action  which  it  took  regard¬ 
ing  the  Davis  amendment.  I  would  not 
be  bold  enough  to  take  this  time  were 
it  not,  I  think,  necessary  in  fairness  to 
this  bill. 

We  have  had  some  differences  of 
opinion  along  strict  party  lines  as  to 
the  Committee’s  rising.  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  worrisome  to  the 
people  of  our  country  and  the  people  of 
the  world  if  in  a  mood  of  irritation  or 
a  mood  of  just  swinging  with  what  seems 
to  be  a  rushing  tide  we  lost  our  sense  of 
judgment. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  Europe. 
Here  we  have  a  proposal  to  destroy 
what  would  be  a  very  fundamental  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  defense  of  Europe— 
defense  support.  A  lot  of  people  here 
talk  about  what  General  Eisenhower 


has  said  and  what  he  did  not  say.  I 
think  perhaps  it  might  be  a  sobering 
moment  to  read  just  a  few  sentences  of 
what  he  did  actually  say  in  his  own 
words  with  respect  to  this  very  bill. 

Before  I  read  this,  may  I  say  it  does 
not  criticize  anybody,  it  takes  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  action  may  be 
taken  such  as  the  Committee  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  in  trimming  this  program  to 
what  it  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  But  such 
action  we  are  being  asked  now  by  the 
pending  amendment  to  take  would  not 
be  in  accord  with  General  Eisenhower’s 
view  and  would  represent  a  grave  set¬ 
back  to  everything  we  are  considering 
today  in  terms  of  national  and  free 
world  security. 

Let  me  read  you  a  very  few  lines  from 
a  dispatch  dated  May  12,  1952,  to  a  Sen¬ 
ate  committee,  in  which  the  general 
stated: 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  retardation 
in  the  build-up  of  forces  which  would  be 
necessitated  by  a  cut  of  the  size  already  pro¬ 
posed  would  have  what  would  necessarily  be 
classed  as  a  substantial  impact  in  this  area. 
We  would  of  course  attempt  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  compensating  for  this  action  but 
would  expect  to  encounter  a  series  of  diffi¬ 
cult  problems,  especially  with  respect  to  re¬ 
phasing  the  related  preparations  of  our  Eu¬ 
ropean  allies.  Any  reduction  substantially 
greater  would  add  an  even  more  difficult 
type  of  complication  to  our  problems  here. 
While  I  am  unable  to  establish  the  level  at 
which  these  retardations  could  be  classed  as 
directly  damaging  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  sure  that  anything  ma¬ 
terially  greater  than  the  billion  mentioned 
their  effect  woud  be  profound  both  in  dis¬ 
couraging  our  friends  and  in  encouraging 
those  potentially  hostile  to  us. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  my  view  that  we 
should  build  toward  adequate  levels  of 
strength  but  only  as  rapidly  as  our  economic 
capability  permits  without  endangering  its 
basic  soundness.  Our  security  objective 
should  be  to  shift  to  a  sustaining  type  of  op¬ 
eration  with  its  substantially  lower  costs  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defense  support 
idea  is  built  upon  shifting  to  a  “sustain¬ 
ing  type  of  operation  with  its  substan¬ 
tially  lower  costs”  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
If  we  destroy  that,  then  we  are  destroy¬ 
ing  free  Europe’s  ability  to  do  the  main¬ 
tenance  job  which  we  expect  them  to 
do  as  soon  as  the  peak  of  defense  prep¬ 
aration  is  reached. 

Let  me  go  now  to  another  point.  We 
are  asking  free  Europe  to  do  a  great  deal. 
We  are  talking  here  in  very  broad,  gen¬ 
eral  terms  without  any  recognition  of  the 
other  fellow’s  problems.  Europe’s  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  today  is  something  like  one- 
third  of  our  own.  That  is  true  of  France 
and  Great  Britain.  I  invite  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  by  the  obligations 
which  it  has  undertaken  at  Lisbon  to 
arm,  further,  free  Europe’s  standard  of 
living — in  Great  Britain  and  in  France — 
will  be  further  reduced  even  if  we  give 
them  all  of  the  defense  support.  In 
Great  Britain  the  already  starkly  austere 
standard  of  living  has  to  go  down  3  per¬ 
cent  more  even  with  defense  support. 
If  we  deny  them  defense  support  it  will 
go  down  one  eighth.  In  France  if  we 
deny  defense  support  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  French  people,  already  so 
dangerously  impaired,  will  go  down  by 
another  6  percent. 
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What  do  we  expect  these  people  to  do? 
Do  we  expect  them  to  be  on  the  first  line 
of  danger  against  Communist  aggression 
from  the  east  and  yet  to  be  further 
ground  down,  to  have  their  standard  of 
living  further  reduced  when  they  can 
look  across  to  the  United  States  and  see 
that  we  have  appropriated  over  $60,- 
000,000,000  for  our  own  armament  and 
have  a  standard  of  living  twice  and  more 
better  than  theirs?  Yet  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  afford  them  $1,000,000,000  for 
help  to  a  sound  defense  economy  and 
for  the  armament  production  which  we 
are  asking  them  to  undertake. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  enter¬ 
tain  seriously  amendments  of  this  kind 
or  we  will  be  giving  our  European  allies 
a  rebuff  which  they  very  well  can  resent. 
Remember  that  there  are  many  people 
in  free  Europe  who  are  really  giving  the 
dangerous  counsel  that  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  is  inevitable  anyhow;  that  the 
Americans  are  going  to  desert  Europe 
as  they  did  after  World  War  I,  and  that 
Europe  might  as  well  make  the  best  bar¬ 
gain  it  can. 

We  are  not  entirely  on  peaches  and 
cream  in  this  situation  either  and  I  seri¬ 
ously  urge  my  colleagues — and  if  they 
need  any  reminder — of  the  grimness  of 
the  peril  we  face  that  they  heed  the  no¬ 
tice  General  Ridgway  gave  to  them  this 
morning  in  pointing  out  the  number  of 
aggressors  still  around  armed  and  shoot¬ 
ing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  their 
balanced  judgment  on  this  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  indiscriminate  cutting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd:  On  page 
15,  line  3,  after  "authorized”,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  " Provided ,  That  after 
June  30,  1953,  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  assistance  provided  by  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  or 
distributed  by  the  organization  referred  to 
in  section  (c)  of  the  last  sentence  of  section 
2  (b)  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  explain  this  amendment  by  asking 
the  Members  to  turn  to  the  bottom  of 
page  13  and  the  top  of  page  14.  On  the 
bottom  of  page  13  of  the  bill  it  says,  “Ap¬ 
propriations  made  pursuant  to  para¬ 
graphs  101  (a)  (1)  relating  to  military 
assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to 
defense  support  and  economic  assistance 
may  be  used,”  and  then  over  on  line  3, 
page  14,  “to  furnish  assistance — to  any 
of  the  following  organizations :  (A)  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization ;  (B ) 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Commun¬ 
ity”  ;  that  is  the  Schuman  plan  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  “(C)  the  organization  which 
may  evolve  from  current  international 
discussions  concerning  a  European  De¬ 
fense  Community.” 

My  amendment  provides  that  after 
June  30  next  year  not  less  than  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  assistance  given  in  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  used  or  distributed 
through  this  organization  that  is  being 
worked  out  right  now  in  Europe,  called 
the  European  Defense  Community.  You 
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are  reading  about  the  contractual  agree¬ 
ment  and  treaty  and  protocol  that  our 
representatives  and  the  French  and  the 
West  Germans  and  the  Italians  and  the 
three  Low  Countries  are  endeavoring  to 
create.  It  would  make  official  a  West 
European  army  out  of  the  defense  forces 
of  these  six  countries  with  a  common 
military  budget,  a  common  uniform,  a 
common  defense  plan,  and  a  common 
cogimand.  These  six  countries  are  on 
the'  Continent.  England  has  said  she 
wants  to  keep  her  European  forces  sep¬ 
arate.  The  Scandinavian  countries  want 
to  keep  theirs  separate.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  throw  our  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  behind  those 
people  in  Europe  who  are  insisting  on 
getting  together  as  closely  as  possible. 

May  I  remind  the  House,  if  it  will  in¬ 
dulge  me,  that  in  the  original  economic 
cooperation  bill  of  1948  I  offered  an 
amendment  saying  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  economic  unification  and 
political  federation  of  Europe.  It  was 
defeated,  and  the  strongest  word  in  that 
act  was  the  word  “cooperation.”  On 
April  11,  1949, 1  offered  the  same  amend¬ 
ment  again  and  it  was  defeated.  But 
later  that  year  in  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  our  committee  put  the 
words  “unified  direction  and  effort.” 
The  next  year,  1950,  I  offered  the  same 
amendment  again  and  it  was  rejected, 
but  the  committee  did  accept  the  phrase 
“to  encourage  the  further  unification  of 
Europe.” 

Last  year,  1951,  I  offered  the  same 
identical  amendment  and  it  was  at  last 
adopted,  and  the  MSA  Act  stated  as  one 
of  its  purposes  “to  further  encourage  the 
economic  unification  and  the  political 
federation  of  Europe.” 

When  the  bill  came  before  us  this  year, 
written  by  the  administration,  it  had 
those  words  in  it.  Section  2  reads: 

The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress 
In  political  federation,  military  integration, 
and  economic  unification  in  Europe. 

It  is  the  same  as  my  1948  amendment 
with  the  addition  of  “military  integra¬ 
tion.” 

I  believe  it  is  now  past  time  to  use  more 
than  words  and  throw  our  actual  assist¬ 
ance  behind  this  movement.  It  is  fast 
by  the  standards  of  previous  years,  but 
too  slow  for  the  urgent  needs  of  our  day. 

There  are  some  countries  in  Europe 
that  are  pushing  ahead  in  the  front  rank, 
and  some  are  lagging  back.  This  amend¬ 
ment  throws  the  weight  of  our  influence 
behind  the  real  pioneers  in  Europe  who 
realize  clearly  they  will  have  to  hang  to¬ 
gether  or  they  will  all  hang  separately. 
It  merely  says  if  the  European  Defense 
Community  has  become  a  reality  by  next 
year,  those  countries  not  in  it  will  have 
to  get  some  of  their  assistance  from  us 
not  directly,  but  through  this  European 
Defense  Community.  Twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  can  be  parceled  out  by  us  to  coun¬ 
tries  individually,  but  75  percent  of  our 
aid  after  this  coming  fiscal  year  will  be 
given  to  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  to  be  used  or  distributed  by  it 
in  such  ways  as  its  members  and  we 
decide  are  most  beneficial  and  effective 
in  building  up  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  of  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  that  not  less  than  75  percent 
will  be  allocated  to  the  European  defense 
community? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  to  be  used  or  dis¬ 
tributed  by  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  about  the 
Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Danes? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  organization  does  not 
have  to  use  it  all  for  itself,  it  can  dis¬ 
tribute  part  to  other  countries  in  what¬ 
ever  amounts  it  and  we  decide  con¬ 
tributes  most  to  the  strongest  defense  of 
the  area.  A  united  effort  is  the  only  way 
they  will  get  a  real  defense  of  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  only  six  coun¬ 
tries  are  affected.  What  about  the  oth¬ 
ers  that  belong  to  NATO? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  others  can  join  the 
six  countries  if  they  want  to  or  get  aid 
through  the  EDC.  Besides  25  percent 
can  be  given  to  them  directly  by  us;  but 
at  least  75  percent  will  have  to  be  given 
to  this  organization  of  six  countries  to  be 
used  by  the  organization  or  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  it  to  the  other  countries  that 
are  not  in  it,  in  such  manner  as  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  developing 
this  cooperative  defense  organization, 
is  the  best  way  to  get  security  in  ’Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Here  you  have  12 
European  countries  in  NATO.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  talking  about  five  and  Ger¬ 
many.  He  would  allow  75  percent  of  the 
funds  to  be  spent  in  those  countries, 
leaving  25  percent  at  the  most  for  the 
other  seven  countries  which  comprise  the 
NATO  organization.  Yet  this  is  a  bill,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  back  up  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Our  effort  ought  to  be  to 
back  up  mainly  those  people  in  Europe 
who  want  to  get  together  because  that 
will  give  the  strongest  defense.  I  feel 
sure  the  European  Defense  Community 
would  love  to  have  the  British  come  in 
and  the  other  six  countries,  too,  if  they 
want  to  come  in. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  and  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
British  are  the  strongest  element  of 
European  defense?  What  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  proposing,  therefore,  is  that  they 
be  forced  into  the  European  defense 
machinery. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  they  are  not  going  to 
be  forced  into  it,  but  if  the  European 
countries  that  are  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
an  attack  and  we  believe  that  the  bulk 
of  the  aid  and  the  military  strength 
ought  to  be  concentrated  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  British  are  not  willing  to 
cooperate  in  such  a  program,  then  I  do 
not  think  they  should  be  given  quite  the 
same  priority,  unless  the  EDC  countries 
believe  they  will  get  more  actual  defense 
for  themselves  by  giving  more  to  the 
British.  Surely  they  are  as  anxious  for 


a  strong  European  defense  as  we  are.  I 
believe  this  amendment  will  help  achieve 
the  unity  which  every  student  of  the 
subject  says  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  defend  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
Committee  take  quick  action  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  I  know  just  a  little 
bit  about  what  the  gentleman  is  dis¬ 
cussing.  I  believe  if  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  the  question  to  this 
Committee,  and  give  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  understand  just  what  is  involved, 
the  Committee  would  pretty  unani¬ 
mously  support  the  position  he  is  taking. 
I  think  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  understands,  and  he  is 
supporting  the  amendment.  This  House 
sent  a  delegation  abroad  last  year  to 
meet  with  these  countries  in  considering 
some  plan  for  unifying.  What  the 
gentleman  is  offering  is  the  product  of 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  was  a  most  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  delegation.  Some  would  say, 
as  did  so  many  in  1948,  1949,  and  1950, 
“We  must  not  do  this,  we  must  not  do 
that  to  offend  or  pressure  these  coun¬ 
tries  or  appear  to  impose  our  will  on 
them.”  This  amendment  does  not  do 
that.  Almost  every  European  leader 
over  there,  as  you  well  know,  said  frankly 
that  they  could  not  be  strong  until  they 
were  united.  Several  of  them  said,  “We 
wish  the  United  States  had  thrown  and 
would  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence 
and  its  assistance  on  the  side  of  those 
who  want  most  to  unite.”  Let  us  not 
be  too  little  and  too  late  again  on  this 
important  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
whole  program. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New 
York,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Judd  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  one  ad¬ 
ditional  minute.) 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Do  I  un¬ 
derstand  correctly,  Dr.  Judd,  that  after 
June  30,  1953,  you  want  to  give  the 
NATO  organizations  the  right  to  dis¬ 
burse  75  percent  of  the  money? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No.  I  want  not  less  than 
75  percent  of  the  assistance  given  under 
this  section  of  the  act,  after  June  30, 
1953,  to  be  used  or  distributed  through 
the  European  Defense  Community. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Then  the 
gentleman  means  that  it  shall  be 
distributed? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mi's.  KELLY  of  New  York.  In  other 
words,  they  can  distribute  our  money? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  not  our  money,  but 
our  assistance.  For  instance,  there  are 
some  $3,300,000,000  of  military  aid. 
None  of  it  goes  as  money,  but  as  tanks 
and  planes  and  rifles  and  machine  guns. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  But  you 
would  give  them  that  right,  and  you 
would  give  them  that  permission. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  what  is  the  Defense 
Community  for  if  it  is  not  to  be  trusted 
to  handle  the  aid  agreed  upon  by  it  and 
our  own  people?  Who  is  the  head  of 
the  European  Army?  General  Eisen- 
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hower  has  been  the  head  of  it,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway  is  to  be  the  new  head  of  it. 
I  trust  them.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  Europeans  are  gen¬ 
erally  more  hard-boiled  and  practical 
with  each  other  than  we  are.  This  is  the 
kind  of  support  they  need  from  the 
United  States  to  get  the  unity  that  they 
all  say  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  real 
defense. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  But  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community  is  not  in  existence, 
and  it  is  not  headed  by  Eisenhower  or 
Ridgway. 

The  gentleman’s  amendment  does  not 
say  NATO.  It  says  EDC,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  very  different. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  it  says  “the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  may  evolve.”  If  there  is  no 
such  organization,  then  this  amendment 
would  not  become  operative.  But  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  aid  would  go  to 
the  organization  they  are  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  evolve,  and  which  we  want 
and  need  to  encourage  and  help. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  As  a  general  propo¬ 
sition,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  two 
men  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  who  agree  more  than  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  and  myself.  Usu¬ 
ally  I  find  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  a  very  realistic  individual.  What 
are  we  faced  with  today?  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  the  European  defense  com¬ 
munity  concept  is  going  to  succeed. 
There  are  many  things  that  remain  to 
be  done  in  spite  of  Lisbon.  Each  one  of 
the  European  parliaments  have  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  European  defense  concept. 
Constitutions  have  to  be  changed  in 
these  European  nations.  A  great  dan¬ 
ger  still  faces  the  United  States,  in  my 
opinion,  if  the  European  defense  com¬ 
munity  fails.  Although  I  hope  it  will 
succeed,  yet  there  remains  much  to  be 
done  despite  General  Eisenhower,  and 
Averell  Harriman,  and  the  architects 
who  seek  to  build  this  program.  If  the 
European  defense  community  fails,  and 
if  the  European  defense  army  fails,  then 
the  United  States  will  be  in  a  much 
tougher  position  than  it  would  be  if  the 
European  defense  community  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  Under  those  circumstances,  it 
would  become  necessary  for  the  United 
States  if  it  is  to  remain  a  great  power 
to  enter  into  the  old  fashioned  balance 
of  power  politics.  It  will  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  United  States  at  that  stage 
of  its  life  to  enter  into  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  with  England.  It  will  be  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
bilateral  agreements  with  France.  It 
will  be  important  for  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  bilateral  agreements  with 
any  nation  that  has  force  and  has 
strength  and  is  willing  to  ally  v/ith  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  United  States  would  be  saying 
that  we  just  do  not  want  any  more  allies. 


and  we  are  really  going  it  alone.  For  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who  is  so 
aware  of  the  facts  of  international  life 
today  to  throw  away  the  question  of  get¬ 
ting  an  accretion  of  the  United  States 
power  and  preventing  the  raising  of  Sov¬ 
iet  power  is  surprising.  The  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  complete 
negation  of  everything  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  we  can  eventually  get  a  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  community.  I  hope  that 
Europe  would  unite.  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  Europe  may  not 
unite.  I  am  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Germany  today,  and  the  possibilities 
in  France.  Grave  issues  are  being 
weighed.  Great  conflicts  exist  inter¬ 
nally  within  these  countries  which  may 
cut  off  the  European  defense  community 
before  it  is  born.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  to  this  House 
that  we  in  this  Nation  should  not  tie 
our  hands  in  such  a  way  that  we  delib¬ 
erately  cut  ourselves  off  from  all  poten¬ 
tial  allies. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chaff-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  have  here  on  page  4391 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  11, 
1S49,  a  speech  by  my  friend  from  Con¬ 
necticut  which  is  almost  a  duplicate  of 
what  he  has  said  today.  The  gentleman 
rose  in  opposition  to  my  unification 
amendment  then.  He  said,  “Harmless 
as  the  amendment  may  sound,  it  has 
within  it  dangerous  implications.”  He 
said  “Y/e  are  treading  on  European 
sovereignty  and  playing  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.”  Yet,  3  years 
later  the  State  Department  brings  us  a 
bill  with  exactly  the  same  language  as 
that  which  the  gentleman  said  was 
dangerous  3  years  ago.  It  was  too  bad 
that  we  lost  those  3  years.  This  amend¬ 
ment  dees  not  seek  to  impose  our  will 
on  them.  It  is  not  being  truculent,  or 
imperialistic,  or  browbeating.  It  merely 
says  we  want  our  money  to  be  used  in 
the  way  that  will  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  defense  in  Europe.  That  re¬ 
quires  an  army  of  Western  Europe.  The 
boldest  pioneers  in  Europe  said  to  us, 
“Make  us  unite  and  you  will  be  safe; 
but  we  cannot  unite  unless  you  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  us.” 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  of  the  great  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  the  insistence  of  our  architects 
that  they  are  always  right.  I  would  say 
the  people  of  this  Nation  would  be  better 
off  if  the  leaders  would  say  themselves 
what  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish  as  a 
nation.  You  cannot  have  a  100  percent 
batting  average  in  all  of  these  concepts 
of  foreign  policy.  Events  are  marching 
much  faster  than  words.  If  the  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  community,  as  conceived 
in  Lisbon,  is  not  successful,  I  certainly 
want  allies  wherever  I  can  find  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

I  drafted  the  amendment  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  my  colleague  [Mr.  Judd]  to  - 
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offer  it,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  he 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  movement 
toward  unification.  The  other  is  he  was 
a  member  of  the  group  of  14  who  were 
at  Strasbourg.  I  was  not  a  member  but 
I  went  down  there  and  saw  them  at 
Strasbourg  in  their  meeting  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  I 
heard  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Congressmen  saying  substan¬ 
tially,  “We  regret  that  all  we  hear  is  ex¬ 
cuses  why  they  cannot  unite  instead  of 
reasons  why  they  are  going  to.”  Our 
committee  said,  on  page  13: 

Only  by  unification  will  Europe  finally  be 
able  to  defend  and  support  itself. 

General  Eisenhower  in  his  report  says 
substantially  the  same  thing.  There  is 
no  hope  for  Europe,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
unless  they  unite. 

What  do  we  do  by  this  amendment? 
V/e  simply  say  to  Europe,  “You  have  got 
another  year  from  the  coming  June  10, 
and  if  by  that  time  you  have  not  done 
the  things  that  Eisenhower  and  all  cf 
your  own  statesmen  say  you  must  do  to 
save  yourselves,  then  there  will  be  only 
25  percent  of  the  stuff  delivered.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now  64  per¬ 
cent  of  our  military  equipment  is  going 
to  the  six  nations-  that  would  be  in  the 
European  defense  community. 

Sixty-four  percent  would  be  going 
there  and  thus  only  11  percent  is  in¬ 
volve  1  here.  This  would  mean  that  the 
organization  which  may  evolve  from  Lis¬ 
bon  would  have  75  percent  for  use  or  dis¬ 
tribution.  That  would  mean  that  na¬ 
tions  that  were  not  in  the  organization, 
to  the  extent  of  11  percent,  might  have 
to  ask  this  new  organization  for  arms. 
I  note  my  colleague,  Judge  Smith  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  was  there  at  Strasbourg.  Let 
me  point  this  out.  Here  is  a  headline 
appearing  in  a  New  York  paper  today: 
“Deadlock  delays  six-nation  treaty  on 
European  arms.” 

Are  they  never  going  to  get  together? 
We  have  written  in  the  Zablocki  amend¬ 
ment  strong  language,  to  have  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  do  something  about  it.  What 
we  do  by  adopting  this  amendment  is  to 
say,  “Come  a  year  next  June  you  have 
got  to  be  together.” 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  says 
that  if  they  never  get  together  we  will 
go  on  and  defend  ourselves  over  there. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  as  Secretary 
Acheson  said  to  us  in  our  committee, 
this  is  a  year  of  decision,  a  year  of 
destiny  in  Europe.  This  is  not  a  time 
when  things  can  stand  still;  they  have 
got  to  move  forward  or  they  will  fall 
apart.  This  is,  therefore,  the  year  that 
Europe  meets  her  destiny;  and  when  we 
say  to  them  that  75  percent  of  this  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  will  be  available  for  this 
new  organization  we  are  encouraging 
them  to  unite  and  we  are  letting  them 
know  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  if 
they  do  not  get  together. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  three  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
still  has  1  minute  of  his  own  time  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  think  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Aeheson  was  correct.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Qhio  think  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Aeheson  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  was  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
whom  I  see  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  RIEICOFF.  And  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman - 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  answered  the 
gentleman’s  question;  I  think  Aeheson 
was  right.  This  is  a  year  of  destiny 
and  of  decision  for  Europe. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  was  not 
seeking  to  interrupt  the  gentleman;  I 
want  time  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  recall  to 
the  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  committee,  the  amendment  which 
some  members  of  the  subcommittee 
which  went  to  Europe  sought  to  offer: 

The  Director  shall  Insure  that,  where  suit¬ 
able  or  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  effort,  that  countries  take  ade¬ 
quate  steps  to  mobilize  their  industries  for 
mutual  defense  and  gear  their  fiscal,  budget¬ 
ary,  capital,  political,  and  military  resources 
to  the  objectives  of  this  act  and  take  ap¬ 
propriate  other  steps  toward  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation. 

Two  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
against  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  No;  I  voted  for  that.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
voted  for  an  amendment  similar  to  this 
when  I  offered  it  in  committee.  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  membership  that  you  look  at 
the  Zablocki  amendment  and  you  will 
find  that  it  contains  strong  language. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  requires  a  good  deal  of 
study. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  whether 
we  want  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  kind 
of  organization  that  may  evolve  from 
what  is  going  on  in  Europe.  It  is  a  very 
serious  proposition. 

If  you  do  this  you  are  weakening  the 
hands  of  the  generals  in  charge  of  our 
military  activities  over  there. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  some  of  you 
know  that  I  was  one  of  that  delegation 
at  Strasbourg.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  knows  that  I  do  not  think  there  was 
anyone  in  that  delegation  who  was  more 
severe  in  his  overt  criticism  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  those  16  European  nations  of  the 
selfishness  with  which  they  approached 
this  subject  of  unification.  It  is  a  tre¬ 
mendously  big  thing. 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis¬ 
take  to  take  this  up  in  5  minutes  here 
and  determine  a  question  that  may  af¬ 
fect  the  future  of  all  of  the  European 
countries.  Let  us  take  some  time  to 


think  about  this  thing.  I  do  not  even 
know  what  is  in  the  amendment;  I  do 
not  know  what  it  would  do. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  knows  that  I  was  just  as  strong  for 
the  unification  of  Europe  as  any. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  And  I  be¬ 
rated  them  just  as  much  as  anybody 
over  there  did. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  is  not  a  berating 
amendment,  rather  it  is  holding  a  car¬ 
rot  before  them;  it  just  says  “Ccrne  along 
into  the  European  defense  community. 
There  are  advantages.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Then  we 
ought  not  to  do  this  on  the  floor  new. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  has  not  come  up  just 
now,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  net  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  say  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  in  committee  and  voted 
down  by  one  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  cf  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards]. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Richards 
and  Mr.  Vcrys.- 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  1S8,  nces 
145. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  bit  amazed 
when  this  amendment  was  introduced 
because  in  truth  I  am  for  certain  condi¬ 
tions  and  assurances  to  be  written  into 
the  bill.  Together  with  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  I  sponsored  amendments  in 
committee  that  I  had  hoped  would  be 
accepted.  When  the  committee  saw  fit 
not  to  accept  the  amendment  we  had 
offered  I  had  prepared  a  substitute  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did 
accept,  and  it  is  explained  in  the  report, 
on  page  72. 

At  the  proper  time  the  committee  will 
have  another  opportunity,  for  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  original  amend¬ 
ment,  slightly  revised,  will  be  offered  at 
the  proper  place  by  one  of  the  cospon¬ 
sors,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Merrow]  ;  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  and  I  will  speak  at  that  point  to 
the  conditions  contained  in  the  proposed 
amendment  are  fair.  What  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  intends 
at  this  point  is  very  harmful  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  amendment  provides  that 
75  percent  of  the  money  after  June  30, 


1953,  will  be  disbursed  by  our  allies,  and 
allows  only  partial  supervision  and  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  believe  the  Members 
cf  Congress  do  not  intend  to  write  a  pro¬ 
vision  into  the  law  that  is  as  far  reaching 
as  the  amendment  we  are  considering  at 
the  present  time.  I  hope  his  amendment 
is  defeated  so  that  we  can  properly 
amend  this  bill  and  put  the  assurances 
and  the  conditions  that  we  all  desire. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  arc  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  fact  that  whatever  the 
country,  they  want  us  to  put  on  a  f  ,w 
conditions.  They  want  us  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  They  recognize  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  world.  They 
know  they  have  internal  circumstances 
that  are  difficult  for  them  to  meet.  They 
desire,  that  we  tell  them  exactly  what 
they  should  do  to  better  their  internal 
conditions  and  problems. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Z'ELCCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVIT6.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
though  we  all  *have  the  deepest  regard 
for  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  and  the  thing  he  is  trying  to  do, 
that  is,  to  get  Europe  unified,  we  must 
recognise  that  this  amen  '“lent  will  do 
at  least  two  things  which  are  very  harm¬ 
ful  and  therefore  require  us  to  turn  down 
the  amendment:  First,  it  will  be  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  drive  the  British  into  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community.  I  think,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  properly  said,  that  is  a  momen¬ 
tous  historic  decision,  and  we  certainly 
should  not  make  it  by  just  tacking  this 
amendment  onto  this  bill.  That  is  ob¬ 
viously  what  is  intended,  because  other¬ 
wise  there  just  are  not  enough  funds  in 
this  bill  to  provide  for  the  Eritish  arma¬ 
ment. 

Second,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  pro¬ 
curement  for  75  percent  of  the  amount 
which  is  going  to  be  spent  after  June  30, 
1953,  out  cf  these  funds  will  have  to  be 
held  up  for  months,  until  the  European 
Defense  Community  is  fully  ratified  and 
approved  and  actually  takes  effect? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correet. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
force  the  British  into  any  constitutional 
federation  or  union  with  Europe.  The 
British  are  not  going  into  any  federa¬ 
tion.  But  it  does  give  an  incentive  for 
them  to  come  into  a  functional  organi¬ 
zation,  which  they  themselves  have  said 
repeatedly  was  the  kind  of  thing  they 
were  willing  to  do.  Since  the  meeting  in 
Strasbourg  last  fall,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  British  came  out  and  did  what 
they  said  they  could  not  do  in  tying 
themselves  to  the  Continent.  They  have 
guaranteed  that  if  Germany  were  at¬ 
tacked  they  would  come  to  her  assist¬ 
ance.  So  they  are  actually  moving  in 
that  direction.  This  gives  further 
incentive. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Dees  not  the 
amendment  in  effect  say  to  Britain,  ‘Tf 
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you  do  not  enter  into  a  European  defense 
army,  unify  politically,  economically,  and 
militarily,  you  will  have  a  difficult  time 
'getting  75  percent  of  what  is  left  after 
June  30,  1953”? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No;  it  does  not  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  They  can  get  as  much 
of  the  aid  as  the  European  countries  in 
the  organization  think  they  need  to  give 
the  greatest  over-all  strength.  The 
people  of  Western  Europe  want  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  in  the  most  effective 
way.  That  requires  maximum  unity.  It 
says  we  are  putting  our  support  behind 
those  who  unify,  who  realize  that  it  does 
not  make  sense  for  us  to  give  a  submarine 
to  this  country,  a  couple  of  tanks  to  that 
one,  and  a  'ew  planes  to  some  other 
country  to  parade  on  its  national  holiday. 
Unless  there  is  an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  to  defend  Western  Europe,  there 
is  no  use  of  Uncle  Sam’s  putting  any 
money  into  it,  because  they  will  not  have 
adequate  defense.  That  is  all  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  them.  Those  who  get  together 
we  are  willing  to  help.-  We  have  proved 
it.  We  have  six  divisions  of  our  own 
men  over  there,  and  we  have  put  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  into  Europe. 

It  is  like  a  doctor  saying  to  the  patient 
who  called  him,  “We  will  give  you  blood 
and  penicillin,  but  there  are  certain 
conditions  you  have  to  meet  in  order  to 
restore  your  health.  We  want  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  you  in  that.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  meet  those  conditions, 
that  is  all  right,  but  you  must  get  an¬ 
other  doctor.” 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Exactly.  That  is 
what  I  and  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Merrow 
and  Mrs.  Kelly,  had  hoped  to  do  with 
our  amendment  in  committee.  However, 
I  seriously  regret  that  Mr.  Judd  and 
Mr.  Vorys  voted  against  conditions  in 
committee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  voted  against  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment,  and  he  recalls  the 
reasons  I  gave  at  that  time.  Mine  is 
offered  with  the  idea  that  is  an  induce¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  take  this  time  to  bring  before 
the  House  a  matter  of  importance  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  House  report  on  this  mutual- 
security  bill.  Senator  Sparkman,  of 
Alabama,  has  written  me  the  following 
letter  to  clarify  certain  parts  of  this  re¬ 
port  concerning  the  children’s  fund  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  straight: 

United  States  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 

May  20,  1952. 

Hon.  Laurie  C.  Battle, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Laurie:  I  have  just  been  reading  the 
House  Report  No  J.922  on  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  bill  and  t*to.  particularly  concerned 
with  sections  V  (cj)  and  appendix  II,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 

You  will  recall  that  Senator  Lodge  and 
myself  represented  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  1950  delegation  to  the  fifth  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
when  the  future  of  the  children’s  fund  was 
debated  at  length.  Although  the  UNICEF 
Administration  was  preparing  to  wind  up  its 
postwar  emergency  feeding  operations  in 
Europe  at  that  time,  the  economically 


underdeveloped  countries  insisted  that  such 
an  action  would  be  discriminating  against 
their  children  who  equally  needed  this  type 
of  assistance. 

The  major  point  which  clearly  emerged 
from  this  discussion  was  that,  while  post¬ 
war  emergency  feeding  operations  in  Europe 
should  terminate,  the  work  of  UNICEF 
should  go  forward  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.  You  will  recall  that  in  my 
letter  to  you  on  February  21  discussing  this 
debate  I  stated: 

“There  was  unanimity  that  the  work  of  the 
fund  should  be  continued  in  these  areas,  and 
it  was  amazing  to  see  the  vigor  with  which 
so  large  a  number  of  the  countries  empha¬ 
sized  that  in  their  view  the  children’s  fund 
constituted  one  of  the  most  significant  as¬ 
pects  of  United  Nations  activity.” 

In  consequence  of  this  debate,  57  coun¬ 
tries  unanimously  supported  resolution  417 
(V)  approving  the  policy  of  the  UNICEF 
Executive  Board  to  devote  the  “greater  share 
of  the  fund’s  resources  to  the  development 
of  programs  outside  Europe  *  *  *  for 

the  purpose  of  meeting,  through  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  supplies,  training  and  advice,  emer¬ 
gency  and  long-range  needs  of  children  and 
their  continuing  needs,  particularly  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  with  a  view  to 
strengthening,  wherever  this  may  be  appro¬ 
priate,  the  permanent  child-health  and 
child-welfare  programs  of  the  countries  re¬ 
receiving  assistance.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  House  report  states  that 
“the  organization  has  embarked  upon  world¬ 
wide  projects  beyond  the  scope  of  those  who 
supported  it.”  Actually,  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  very  terms  of  the  General  Assembely  res¬ 
olution,  UNICEF  must  concentrate  its  cur¬ 
rent  resources  on  long-range  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  respect  to  the  report’s  comment  that 
“many  of  the  functions  which  it  (UNICEF) 
performs  should  be  handled  by  other  special¬ 
ized  agencies,”  I  am  convinced  that  most  of 
the  governments  represented  in  the  United 
Nations  believe  it  is  essential  to  supplement 
the  technical  advice  and  services  provided  by 
the  specialized  agencies  with  strategic  sup¬ 
plies  necessary  to  child  health  and  welfare. 
This  assistance  to  the  child  segment  of  the 
population,  moreover,  acts  as  a  catalytic 
agent  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  to  stimu¬ 
late  new  interest  and  initiative  in  the  realm 
of  financing,  administrative  effort,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  training,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
limited  monetary  value  of  the  program. 

The  UNICEF  technique  of  assisting  large 
numbers  of  children  at  a  relatively  small  cost 
has  so  impressed  the  economically  under¬ 
developed  countries  that  the  1950  General 
Assembly  unanimously  decided  to  “again 
consider  the  future  of  the  fund  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  3  years,  with  the  object  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fund  on  a  permanent  basis.” 
Thus,  the  end  of  1953,  referred  to  in  the 
appendix  of  the  report,  is  not  a  terminal  date 
but  in  reality  the  time  at  which  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis  for  UNICEF  would  be  considered. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  this  program  has 
become  the  cause  celebre  of  the  small  na¬ 
tions  in  the  United  Nations.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  national  interest,  as  well  as  our 
humanitarian  concern,  demands  that  we 
demonstrate  strong  support  for  this  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John. 

(John  Sparkman)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were — ayes  103,  noes  126. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise, 
and  on  that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Richards 
and  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

The  committee  divided;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  140.  noes 
150. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Powell:  On 
page  15,  line  14,  after  “authorized”  insert 
“ Provided ,  That  no  country  shall  receive  any 
assistance  provided  by  this  act  that  does 
not  permit  technical  help  in  the  collection 
of  its  taxes.” 

[Mr.  POWELL  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Powell)  there 
were — ayes  96,  noes  122. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  “noes” 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mansfield 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  137, 
noes  146. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys: 

On  page  14,  line  1,  after  “and  of”  strike 
out  “the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1943, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522)”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “section  503  of  this  act”. 

On  page  15,  line  4,  amend  subsection  (c) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  Amend  section  101  (a)  (2)  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $1,022,000,000  to 
provide  assistance  to  any  country  covered 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  503 
of  this  act;  and  in  addition  balances  of  ap¬ 
propriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 
1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obliga¬ 
tion,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  for  their  original  pur¬ 
poses  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  au¬ 
thorized’.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
after  all  the  excitement  is  over,  this  is 
really  a  very  simple  proposition.  It  is 
whether  or  not  you  are  in  favor  of  leg¬ 
islation  by  letter  writing.  In  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  we  set  up  section 
503  which  says  that  after  June  30,  1952, 
the  Director  shall  do  certain  things 
which  are  strictly  mutual  security.  In 
section  502  we  provided  that  none  of  the 
powers  and  functions  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  could  be  exercised  after  June  30, 
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1952,  the  date  of  termination  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  except  that  “not  later 
than  April  1,  1952,  the  President  shall 
inform  the  Committees”  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  and  Foreign  Affairs  "which  of 
the  transferred  powers,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  are  necessary  for  the  Di¬ 
rector.”  And  so  forth.  I  thought  that 
meant  that  the  President  would  send  up 
his  recommendations  and  that  the  two 
committees  would  this  spring  decide 
which  of  his  recommendations  they 
would  accept  and  whether  we  would  con¬ 
tinue  any  part  or  section  of  the  ECA  Act, 
and  if  we  decided  to  do  so,  we  would  en¬ 
act  those  sections  into  law. 

The  President  takes  the  position  that 
under  this  act  his  merely  sending  a  letter 
to  the  two  committees  on'  March  26  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  unrepeal  and  keep 
in  force  sections  of  law  that  otherwise 
would  be  repealed.  He  further  takes 
the  position  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  under  the  law  to  specify  which  pow¬ 
ers  and  responsibilities  and  functions  he 
considers  necessary,  but  he  simply  said, 
in  substance,  “I  think  everything  is  nec¬ 
essary  with  the-  exception  of  seven  sec¬ 
tions.”  The  committee  cut  out  one  of 
those  sections  so  that  the  whole  EGA  Act 
is  still  in  effect  under  this  letter  of  the 
President  except  six  sections.  This 
amendment,  and  this  is  the  first  part  of 
it,  and  the  other’  parts  will  require  con¬ 
sideration  in  various  parts  of  the  bill, 
does  simply  this:  It  wipes  out  a  lot  of 
sections,  including  the  purpose  clause, 
which  has  no  point  to  it  any  more ;  par¬ 
ticipating  countries;  encouragement  of 
travel.  That  is  one  of  the  things  in 
ECA  that  caused  the  building  of  hotels 
with  counterpart  funds  over  there.  It 
cuts  out  the  watchdog  committee  which 
the  President  would  have  left  in  and 
which,  I  understand,  some  people  here 
do  not  approve.  It  strikes  out  vessels  to 
Italy  which  are  no  longer  needed;  in 
fact,  it  strikes  out  20  pages  and  leaves 
19  in.  It  strikes  out  16  sections  and  * 
leaves  9  in.  I  can  say  this,  the  executive 
branch  does  not  approve  of  going  at  it 
this  way.  They  like  legislation  by  letter 
writing  better,  but  the  counsel  for  the 
legislative  branch  has  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  review  this  amendment  before  I 
offered  it  in  committee,  and  since  it  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor,  it  was  put  in 
the  Record  yesterday,  and  when  in 
doubt,  when  they  have  insisted  a  section 
was  absolutely  necessary,  we  kept  it  in. 
But  at  least,  by  this  amendment  we  will 
do  the  thing  that  you  have  been  assured 
has  been  done  but  that  I  assure  you  has 
not  been  done;  we  will  wind  up  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Recovery  Act,  the  Marshall  plan 
act,  the  ECA  Act,  as  per  schedule  on 
June  30,  1952,  and  whatever  we  do  from 
now  on  will  be  a  mutual-security  propo¬ 
sition  provided  by  law,  with  appropri¬ 
ate  inclusion  of  necessary  provisions  of 
the  law  which  was  repealed,  and  finally 
wound  up  as  per  schedule  June  30,  1952. 
Now  that  is  all.  This  is  an  amendment 
to  take  out  the  reference  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  in  two  places  in  section  3.  It 
will  be  necessary,  if  you  approve  of  this, 
to  offer  amendments  at  a  few  other 
places,  four  other  places,  I  believe,  but 


it  will  not  be  necessary  to  explain  them 
again  because  this  is  the  explanation. 

If  you  believe  in  legislation  by  letter 
writing  or  Presidential  letter  writing, 
then  vote  against  this.  If  you  do  not 
believe  in  that  and  believe  Congress 
should  legislate,  vote  “yea”  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
here  has  greater  respect  for  the  legal 
ability  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  than 
I.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  a  certain  extent.  I  believe  this 
basic  legislation,  which  is  included  in 
several  acts,  should  be  put  together. 
That  is  a  major  undertaking,  however, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  a  duty  of  the  next 
Congress,  whether  it  is  a  Republican  or 
a  Democratic  Congress,  to  come  in  here 
with  a  clean  bill.  It  is  something  that 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  do 
properly. 

To  show  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  write 
a  clean  bill  and  to  get  all  the  testimony 
we  should  have,  I  want  you  to  ask  your¬ 
selves  here  and  now  how  many  of  you 
understand  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  seeks  to  do.  I  see 
there  are  only  five  or  six  who  have  raised 
their  hands.  That  is  a  good  indication 
of  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  what  he  seeks 
to  accomplish. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  offered  this 
amendment  in  committee  after  the  com¬ 
mittee  began  to  write  the  bill.  He  of¬ 
fered  it  without  any  testimony,  having 
been  offered  to  the  committee  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  using  a  negative  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Congress  and  saying,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  “I  do  not  need  certain  powers,”  is 
violating  the  legislative  rights  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  all.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  he  should  have  made  the  statement 
in  the  affirmative. 

I  am  sure  the  President  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  law  in  sending  in  that 
message.  i 

Before  acting  on  this  important 
amendment  this  late  in  the  day,  after 
being  in  session  for  the  past  10  hours, 
the  Committee  should  rise  and  we  should 
come  back  here  fresh  in  the  morning  and 
try  to  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  takes  a 
very  fine  attitude.  In  what  he  says  I 
get  an  appeal  to  the  discretion  and  the 
judgment  of  the  minority  of  this  House 
to  consider  his  situation  and  agree  that 
the  Committee  may  rise.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  right  in  the  po¬ 
sition  he  takes.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
the  members  of  the  Committee  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  and  study  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  minority  will  accept  the  appeal 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  not  this  amendment 
been  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  was  offered  to  the 
committee,  but  no  testimony  was  taken 
on  it. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  111,  noes,  105. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Vorys  and 
Mr.  Ribicoff. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
fellers  reported  that  there  were  ayes  151, 
noes  133. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  be  the  im¬ 
pression  of  some  that  if  we  carry  on 
diligently  we  can  finish  this  bill  very 
quickly  tonight.  To  those  who  hold  that 
opinion  I  call  attention  to  the  24  pages 
we  still  have  left  to  read.  There  are 
three  separate  titles  still  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  ,  We  have  so  far  dealt  with  only 
one.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  fin¬ 
ish  this  bill  tonight  I  would  conserva¬ 
tively  estimate  that  it  would  be  1  or  2 
o’clock  before  we  concluded. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  too  conservative. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  for  the  benefit  of  the  House.  A  few 
Members  have  asked  me  whether  it 
might  be  possible  to  finish  this  bill  in  an 
hour  or  two  if  we  speeded  things  up,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  M\  Mansfield 
and  Mrs.  Bolton, 

The  Committee  divided ;  and  the  tellers 
reported  there  were — ayes  139,  noes  144. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  M\ 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

May  I  ask  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  if  it  would  be  possible  for  the  House 
to  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Not  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  do  not  know  what  objec¬ 
tion  there  would  be  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  only  difficulty 
is  that  General  Ridgway  is  scheduled 
to  appear  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
morning  from  10  to  11:30. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  has  been  invited,  and  we 
cannot  be  here  by  10  o'clock. 

M\  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  How 
about  11  o’clock?  The  majority  leader 
has  told  me  he  would  agree  to  11  o’clock. 

M\  RAYBURN.  I  certainly  would 
agree  to  11  o’clock. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  comes  to  me  that  we  cannot 
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finish  this  bill  in  2  or  3  hours,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to  amend  the  Mutual: 
Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  on  Monday  next, 
following  any  special  orders  heretofore 
entered. 


CORRECTION  OP  ROLL  CALL 
Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll 
call  No.  81  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I 
was  present  and  answered  to  my  name. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
and  Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AIRLINE  SUBSIDIES 

(Mr.  ROONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  an  editorial.) 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  both 
the  last  session  and  this  session  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  made  the 
following  recommendation : 

It  is  again  recommended  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  separate  airline  subsidies  from 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  carrying  air 
mail.  Tire  subsidy  portion,  if  any,  should 
be  paid  through  a  separate  appropriation 
rather  than  as  presently  handled  through 
the  appropriation  for  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  (H.  Kept.  No.  1665,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
by  Mr.  Rooney,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. ) 

Legislation  which  would  accomplis 
this  separation  is  now  pending  before 
the  great  House  Committee  on  Ijsfter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  understand  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1951,  $117,000,000  was  paid  to’the  air¬ 
lines  as  so-called  mail  pay,  BUt  of  that 
amount  at  most  only  about  $37,000,000 
could  be  considered  compensation  for 
the  cost  of  services  actually  rendered. 
In  other  words,  there  Was  a  hidden  sub¬ 
sidy  in  that  year  of  over  $80,000,000  to 
the  recipient  airlines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  l/Ipsert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  tHe  following  editorial  of 
May  21,  1952,  irom  the  Washington  Post 
showing  the/advantages  of  making  an 
effective  serration  of  these  hidden  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  mail  pay,  by  enactment 
of  H.  R^08,  rather  than  adoption  of  the 
weak  Senate  bill  which  freezes  these  sub¬ 
sidies'  even  deeper  into  the  Post  Office 
deceit: 

Do  It  Right 

If  the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  is  going  to  report  a  bill  separating 
air  mail  pay  from  subsidy  to  the  airlines. 


it  ought  to  do  an  honest  Job  of  it.  The 
Senate  bill,  S.  436,  which  reportedly  is  under 
consideration,  was  so  watered  down  by 
amendments  that  it  would  defeat  the  real 
aim  of  separation  by  continuing  concealed 
subsidies.  The  best  approach  remains  that 
of  the  Kennedy-Heselton  bill,  H.  R.  508, 
which  passed  the  House  2  years  ago. 

H.  R.  508,  of  course,  is  not  sacrosanct.  It 
is  fundamentally  sound,  however,  on  two 
points  which  ought  to  be  included  in  any 
separation  legislation.  (1)  An  accurate  cost 
allocation  should  be  the  basis  for  determin¬ 
ing  reasonable  mail  pay,  and  (2)  the 
artificially  high  Universal  Postal  Union  rate 
ought  to  be  abandoned  for  payments  to  in¬ 
ternational  carriers.  This  latter  point,  in¬ 
cidentally,  represents  the  view  of  the  Post- 
laster  General  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
sard.  The  UPU  rate  of  $2.86  a  ton-mile 
is  'more  than  three  times  the  luxury  passen¬ 
ger  ’rate. 

Some  airlines  have  protested  that  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  UPU  rate  would  mean  that 
the  United  States  would  pay  foreign  lines 
more  than  domestic  lines  for  carrying  United 
States  mall.  As  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
the  rates  ought  to  be  the  same,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  tlPU  figure  ought  to  be  revised 
through  international  conference.  This, 
should  not,  ho'wever,  prevent  Congress  fror 
righting  a  wrong.  American  lines  would 
still  receive  the  UPU  rate  for  carrying/or- 
eign  mail  just  as  foreign  carriers  wov 
ceive  the  UPU  rate  from  this  county.  If 
any  American  line  suffered  as  a  jresult,  it 
could  apply  for  subsia 

Despite  the  fact  that  s^parationfrwas  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Hoover  Commission,  at  least 
one  airline  has  attempted,  to  smear  propo¬ 
nents  as  members  of  a  Communist  front. 
American  taxpayers  oug£t  <to  resent  this 
vicious  technique.  Thyy  paid  out  some 
$117,000,000  for  carrying  air  mail  last 
year,  and  by  the  QAB’s  own  estimate  80 
million  of  this  wa^subsidy.  Certainly  the 
airlines  are  entitjed  to  what  subsidy  they 
can  justify  in  the  national  interest.  But, 
just  as  certainly,  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
objection  to  .letting  the  public  know  the 
facts. 


HQUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

fr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
fanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
fdjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRICE  RISES  WARN  AGAINST  DIS¬ 
MANTLING  CONSUMERS’  DE¬ 
FENSES 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Priest)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
0.7  point  rise  in  consumer  prices  an¬ 
nounced  Thursday  has  taken  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Price  Index  almost  back  to  the 
highest  level  on  record. 

The  facts  on  prices  are  a  stinging  re¬ 
buke  to  the  false  prophets  who  have  been 
telling  us  that  we  can  drop  our  guard 
against  inflation. 

They  not  only  sound  a  warning  against 
any  relaxation  of  our  anti-inflation  pro¬ 
gram,  but  they  argue  forcibly  for  better 
controls,  free  of  loopholes  and  weaken¬ 
ing  amendments. 


LET  THE  PRICE  FACTS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELV 

The  0.7  point  rise  in  the  index  rffils 
only  the  bare  outline  of  the  story,/ Be¬ 
hind  it  are  individual  price  rises great 
significance  to  every  householder.  Let 
us  look  first  at  just  a  few  of  the  price  in¬ 
creases  which  are  closest  to  dome.  Dur¬ 
ing  April  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
gone  up  24.4  points;  egg/have  gone  up 
4.6  points;  rents  have  gohe  up  0.3  points; 
retail  foods  have  gone*up  2.4  points;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items  have  gone  up  0.4  points. 
And  prices  are  generally  up  against  the 
ceiling  on  petroleum  and  chemicals, 
metals,  building  materials,  automobiles, 
machinery,  ahd  many  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  Thejyare  hard  on  materials  for 
national  defense. 

With  respect  to  wholesale  markets,  the 
New  York  Times  financial  page  on 
Thursday  stated: 

lolesale  food  prices  took  the  largest 
jij&p  in  21  months  during  the  week  ended 
May  20,  according  to  the  Dun  and  Brad- 
^street  index.  Prices  of  food  in  the  index 
went  up  a  full  10  cents. 

WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DROP  OUR  GUARD 

We  must  keep  on  guard.  Inflationary 
elements  are  still  in  the  picture. 

National  security  spending  has  risen 
from  an  annual  rate  of  $47,000,000,000 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1952  to  $53,- 
000,000,000  in  April.  In  addition,  per¬ 
sonal  incomes,  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  are  at  almost  the  highest  level 
in  the  Nation’s  history,  even  after  ad¬ 
justing  for  taxes  and  prices.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1952,  personal  disposable  in¬ 
come  was  estimated  at  $226,500,000,000. 

PRICES  ARE  STILL  TOO  HIGH  FOR  MANY 

Lower  income  families  have  no  margin 
to  absorb  higher  prices.  They  just  have 
to  do  without.  Inflation  is  causing  real 
hardship  to  people  all  over  the  country. 

Pensions,  annuities,  savings  have  all 
diminished  in  value.  Veterans,  school 
teachers,  and  white-collar  workers  are 
special  victims.  Wages  seldom  keep 
iace  with  rising  prices. 

NOT  HIGH  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  FAST  MONEY 
EOYS 

ie  big-business  lobbyists  who  are 
now  making  their  spring  encampment 
on  thesPotomac,  however,  find  prices  far 
too  low\ 

Their  battle  cry  is,  “amendment,  ex¬ 
ception,  decontrol.” 

Utterly  unscrupulous  in  their  methods, 
they  come  up  , to  the  Hill  and  tell  us  that 
controls  are  hpt  needed,  that  markets 
are  soft,  that  prices  are  even  now  below 
ceilings.  And  arahe  very  same  moment, 
their  associates  a\e  at  the  OPS  offices, 
less  than  a  quartei\nile  away,  pleading 
for  higher  ceilings. 

What  do  these  g&ptlemen  seek 
Washington? 

Higher  food  prices  andYrofits  through 
the  device  of  the  elimination  of  the  one 
little  word,  “hereafter”  from  the  Her- 
long  amendment.  This  wil\compound 
the  mischief  of  a  provision  vthat  has 
taken  millions  of  dollars  from  ti^ose  who 
can  least  afford  it. 

A  $25,000,000  prize  for  cigarett&com- 
panies,  under  the  guise  of  an  innocent 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  ceil¬ 
ings  below  State  fixed  prices. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passe^\foreign»aid  bill,*  senate  passed  hj/ising  bill.  Senate  eom« 
ittee  ordered  reported  roa<i-authorization  bill.  Presiden^/recommended  changes  in 
cersonnel  laws. 


HOUSE 

1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Passed,  245-110,  with,  amendments  H.  R,  7005.  to  erfcond  the  Mutual 
Security  Program,  By  a  221-137  vote,  adopted  the  Vorys-  amendment*  to  reduce 
economic  aid  by  $615*300,000.  By  a  I52-I65  vote,  agreed  to  a  Vorys  amendment  to 
cr.it  the  authorization  for  Asia  by  $lli ,000,000  and  separate  the  military  author¬ 
ization  from  the  Point  4, authorization.1  Also  agreed  to •  an  amendment  to  limit  • 
the  dollar  costs  for  supplies,  equipment,  and  commodities  in  the  technical 
assistance  program,  (pp.  5957~^010.5 


PERSONNEL,  Both  Houses  received/ a  mes’sage  froir^the  President  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1551  and 
making  legislative  recommendations  as  follows S  (l)  Modernization  of  examining 
and  recruitment  procedures/as  provided  in  S.  1135;  \2)  authorization  for  addi¬ 
tional  super-grade  positions;  (3)  authority  for  Fedei 
selected  personnel  to  .  educational  institutions  and 
professional  and  technical  training;  (4)  unemployment 
Federal  employees  (0/.  6012,  595 3) • 


agencies  to  assign 
organizations  for 
npensation  coverage  for 


3,  VETERANS*  BENEFITS.  Both  Houses  received  a  message  from  the' President  recommend' 

ing  a  complete  study  of  veterans’  benefit  programs  and  their  ‘relation  to  social 
,  insurance  and  other  general  welfare  programs  (pp.  6012,  5953), 

4,  TOBACCO.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  modify  t^.e  minimum 

acreage  allotment  provisions  regarding  Burley  tobacco;  to  Agriculture  Committee 
,  (p.  6oirw 

5,  IMMIGRATION,  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H,  R,  5^73.  to  revise  the  icnigra- 
naturalization  laws  (p,  5955)  •  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 


~2— 


6.  IMPORT  COUTH OL.  Hep.  Eberharter  spoke  against  Sec.  104  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  providing  for  import  controls  against  cheese,  etc.  (p.  5955)* 

7 •  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT •  The  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee^ 
submitted  a  report,  ^Federal  Supply  Management  (Overseas  Survey)11  (H#  Rept.b 
1994) (pV  6016).  .  / 


3.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  .May  26  (p.  6oi4).  LEGISLATIVE  PHOGHAM  for  this  week,  as 
announced  by .  the  Majority  Leader:  Mon*,  D.  C*  bills;  Tues. ,  road-authorization 
bill;  Wed*  and  Thurs.,  Puerto  EicanTconstitut ion  and  probably  emergency-powers 
continuation;  Fri.,  holiday  (p.  5956)*  / 


SENATE 


HOUSING*  Passed  as  reported  S.  J>oSS,  the  housing  bill,  vhich  includes  a  provision 
continuing  the  authorization  for  USDA  housing. loans  (pp.  593&"9)* 


10#  EMERGENCY  POWERS.  Passed  without  amendment'  S.  J.  Hcs.  150,  extending  for  "15  more 
days,  certain  emergency  war  powers  (p.  593^)*  •  / 

N  .  /  ( 

11.  ROADS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
wit h  clarifying  amendments  SX2437*  the  road,  authorizations  bill,  which  includes 
provisions  for  forest  highway s\an&  forest  development  roads  and  trails  (p.D492)<, 

12*  PERSONNEL  RHT IREMENT  •  Discussed  a$d  postponed  action  on  S.  2968,  amending  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as ■  to  increase  the  annuity  payments  received 
.  by  retired  employees  (pp.  5952-3) •  \  / 


13*  FOREIGN  AliD.  S.  3026,  the  foreign-aid  bill,  was  made  the  unfinished  business 
.  (p.5950). 


RECESSED  until  Mon, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


IMPORT  CONTROL;  PRICE  SUPPORT. 

of  1930 ,  so  as  to  impose  a  sp< 
ties  for  v/hich  price  support  ' 
lished;  to  Finance  Committee 


S.  3224,  by  Sen.  Mundt,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
ecial  equalization  duty  upon  agricultural'  commodl 
nas  been  made  available  and  a  parity  price  estab- 

(p»  5935) •  .  \ 


PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  7970,  by  Ren,  Mansfield,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Rctiremen 
Act  of  May  29,  1930,  tor  authorize  lump— sum. payments  in  1  iru  of  .annuities  to  cc 

tain,  widows  of  officer's  and  employees  to  whom  such,  act  aepdies;  to  the  Post  Of 

fice  and  Civii  Service  Committee  (p«  6017)#  ’  \ 

__H.  R.  7971,  by  Rep.  Morrison,  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Ciyil  Service  Retir 

meat. Act"  of  May  29,  1930*  as  amended;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit¬ 
tee  (p. ’ 6017) .  .  \ 

K.  R.  7972,/.  by  'Rep.  Morrisoii,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to 
Post  Office  and. Civil  Service. Committee  (p.  6017).  \ 


LIVESTOCK.  H.  R.  7975,  by  Rep.  Lyle,  to 
Revenue  Code,  to  provide  that  the  sale  o 
tions  shall  be  deemed  an  involuntary  co 
Committee  (n.  6017)  . 
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May  26  (legislative  day,  May  12),  1952 
Read  twice  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of 

4  1952”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 

6  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  after  the  section  number  and 

7  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
S  “  (b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in 
9  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  uni- 
9  fication  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
1  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of 


2 

1  building  strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace 

2  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide  further 

3  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  es- 

4  sential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  support 

5  concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  military  integra- 

6  tion,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe.  Appropriations 
1  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  mili- 
8  tary  assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  defense  support 
ff  and  economic  assistance,  of  this  Act  may  be  used,  pursuant 

Iff  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
41  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  section  503 

12  of  this  Act,  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including,  in 

13  the  case  of  amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  101 

14  (a)  (2),  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  following  or- 

15  ganizations:  (A)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 

16  (B)  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (C)  the 
11  organization  which  mav  evolve  from  current  international 

18  discussions  concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

19  Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 

20  amended  as  follows: 

21  (a)  In  paragraph  101  (a)  (1),  insert  “,  for  Spain,” 

32  after  “parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty”. 

33  (b)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  add  the 

34  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

35  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
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exceed  $3,316,000,000,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  balances  of 
any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently 
released  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to  he  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes  through  June 
30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  Amend  section  101  (a)  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $1,022,000,000 
to  provide  assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  503  of  this  Act;  and  in  addition  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  unobli¬ 
gated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from 
obligation,  are  authorized  to  he  continued  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized.” 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
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this  section  shall  be  ased  for  economic,  technical,  and  military 
assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  available 
for  assistance  to  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Act 
of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty-second  Con¬ 
gress) ,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  until  June 
30,  1953.” 

Sec.  4.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201  add  the  following  new 
sentence :  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $606,- 
370,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
section;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  unobligated  as  of 
June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(b)  Amend  section  203  to  read  as  follows:  “In  order 
to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  Africa  and  the  Near 
East  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and 
in  addition  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made 
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pursuant  to  this  section  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952, 
or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  obligation  for  their  original  pur¬ 
poses  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  under  Section  503 
of  this  Act  and  the  Act  for  International  Development  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1557)  :  Provided,  That  the  dollar  costs  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Act  for  International  Development 
for  the  program  in  any  country  in  any  fiscal  year  for  supplies 
and  equipment  shall  not  exceed  three  times  the  dollar  costs 
of  the  United  States  for  United  States  technicians  and  the 
training  of  local  personnel.” 

(c)  After  section  205  add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by 
section  203,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $65,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine 
refugees,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953 ;  and  not  to  exceed 
$76,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Provided,  That  amounts  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  section  which  the  President  finds 
cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  sections  204  and  205  may  be  transferred  to 
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1  and  merged  with  'the  appropriations  authorized  by  section 

2  203.” 

3  Sec.  5.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 

4  is  amended  as  follows: 

5  (a)  At  the  end  of  section  301  add  the  following  new 
0  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

7  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 

8  $611,230,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 

9  this  section;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appropriations 
13  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  unobligated  as  of 

11  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are 

12  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for 

13  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be 
11  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

15  (b)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  302  (a)  strike 

16  out  the  words  “the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Economic 

17  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501- 

18  1522),  and”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “section  503  of  this 

19  Act  and  the  applicable  provisions”  and  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 

20  section  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 

21  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 

22  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $208,800,000,  to  carry  out  the 

23  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with 

24  the  provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed 

25  $88,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
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1  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 

2  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  (Public  Law  535, 

3  Eighty-first  Congress)  ;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  ap- 

4  propriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 

5  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released 

6  from  obligation,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail- 

7  able  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes  through  June 

8  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 

9  hereby  authorized.’' 

10  (c)  Add  the  following  sentence  to  subsection  302  (b)  : 

11  “Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to  the 

12  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  con- 

13  tinued  available  until  expended.” 

14  (d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  303  (a)  after 

15  the  words  “to  be  appropriated  to  the  President”  insert  the 

16  words  “for  the  fiscal  year  1953”. 

17  (e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  303  (a)  sub- 

18  stitute  for  the  words  “1952”  the  words  “1953”. 

19  (f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 

20  303  (a)  add  the  following:  “In  addition,  the  United  States 

21  Department  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail- 

22  able  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Deconstruction  Agency, 

23  at  the  time  when  that  Agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for 

24  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a 

25  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Department  of 
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the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  tor  civilian  relief 
in  Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and  services 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
credited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency.” 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  303  (b)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  (1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  center  heading 
“AND  NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES  OF 
THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE”,  (2)  by  inserting  after 
“Republics”  in  section  402  the  words  “and  non-self-govern¬ 
ing  territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere”,  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  author¬ 
ized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $62,400,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  section  401  and  not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  cany  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402.  In  addition, 
balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
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1  each  such  section  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subse- 

2  quently  released  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  con- 

3  tinued  available  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes 

4  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 

5  applicable  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section.” 

6  Sec.  7.  Title  V  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 

7  amended  as  follows: 

8  (a)  Section  522  is  hereby  repealed. 

9  (b)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  501, 

10  insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

11  “and  the  supervision,  coordination,  and  evaluation  of  all 

12  reports  prepared  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

13  ment  in  the  course  of  their  operations  under  this  Act,  in  order 

14  to  prevent  duphcation  of  effort  and  to  insure  a  reduction  of 

15  reporting  requirements  to  the  minimum  essential  for  effective 

16  operation”. 

17  (c)  Amend  section  503  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  after  “503” 

18  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  (1), 

19  ( 2 ) ,  and  ( 3 ) ,  respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 

20  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

21  “(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the 

22  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  re- 

23  pealed. 

24  “(2)  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities 
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1  transferred  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  by  section 

2  502  (b)  (2)  of  this  Act,  only  those  which  are  exercised 

3  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 

4  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  enumerated  in  paragraph  (3) 

5  of  this  subsection  and  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  other 

6  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  ma}^  be  exercised  after 

7  June  30,  1952.  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibili- 

8  ties  conferred  on  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  by 

9  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  only 

10  those  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  as  amended, 

11  which  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 

12  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952. 

13  “(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 

14  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  referred  to  above  are  the  fol- 

15  lowing:  Sections  104  (e)  and  (f)  ;  107;  subsections  (c) 

16  and  (d)  of  section  109;  110  (a)  and  (b)  ;  111;  112; 

17  113;  subsections  (d),  (h)  and  (i)  of  section  114;  115 

18  (a)  ;  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7), 

19  (8),  (9)  and  (10)  of  section  115  (b)  ;  subsections  (d), 

20  (h)  and  (j)  of  section  115;  section  117  (c)  ;  section  119; 

21  and  section  120.  Where  any  of  the  above  provisions  re- 

22  fer  to  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 

23  1948,  as  amended,  such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 

24  purpose  of  this  Act,  as  amended.” 

(d)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  504,  strike  out  all 
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after  “Senate”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following  sentences:  “The  Deputy  Director  shall  receive 
compensation  of  $17,500  per  annum.  The  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Europe  shall  receive  the  same  compensation 
and  allowances  as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  1,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999), 
and  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary.  The  Deputy  Special  Representative  in  Europe 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  al¬ 
lowances  as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  3,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  have 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary.” 

(e)  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  504,  (1)  strike  out 
“transferred  to  or  employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “employed  in  the  United  States 
on  programs  authorized  by  this  Act”  and  (2)  amend  the 
.second  sentence  of  such  subsection  to  read  as  follows:  “Such 
positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to 
be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.” 

(f)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  504,  add  the  following:  “:  Provided  further,  That, 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United 
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States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from  the 
administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act, 
employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are 
authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  military  personnel  assigned  to 
such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  10  per  cen¬ 
tum  less  than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  on  January 
1,  1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation, 
packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel:  Provided 
further,  That  after  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  be  effected  in  each  agency,  the  determination  as  to 
which  individual  employees  shall  be  retained  shall  he  made 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned”. 

(g)  Amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  506  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  be¬ 
ginning  with  July  1,  1952,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
furnish  (subject  to  reimbursement  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act)  military  assistance  out  of  the  materials 
of  war  whose  production  in  the  United  States  shall  have 
been  authorized  for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  Department 
of  Defense:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
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shall  authorize  the  furnishing  of  military  items  under  this 
subsection  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  in  value.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  (1)  ‘value’  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  section  403  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the  term 
‘materials  of  war’  means  those  goods,  commonly  known  as 
military  end  items,  which  are  required  for  the  performance 
of  their  missions  by  armed  forces  of  a  nation,  including 
weapons,  military  vehicles,  ships  of  war  under  fifteen  hundred 
tons,  aircraft,  military  communications  equipment,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  maintenance  parts  and  spares,  and  military  hardware.” 

(h)  Add  at  the  end  of  section  506  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  military  assistance 
under  the  amendments  made  by  sections  3  (b ) ,  4  (a), 5  (a), 
and  6  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  shall  be  expended  for  procurement  of  mili¬ 
tary  end  items  from  sources  outside  the  United  States.” 

(i)  Section  51 1  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(c)  (1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  that 
mutual  security  can  be  realized  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
countries  who  receive  our  aid  do  their  utmost  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  cooperate  among  themselves  and  with  the  United 
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1  States  to  the  fullest  extent  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 

2  free  world.  In  providing  assistance  under  this  Act,  the 

3  Congress  of  the  United  States  affirms  the  desire  of  the  United 

4  States  to  continue  to  use  its  leadership  and  resources  for  the 

5  purpose  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  recipient  countries  to  the  end 

6  that  positive  accomplishments  toward  mutual  security  may  be 

7  realized  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of 

8  delay  and  cost. 

9  “(2)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 

10  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Director,  in  administering  this 

11  Act,  shall  insure  that,  where  necessary  to  the  mutual  security 

12  effort,  no  country  shall  receive  any  assistance  hereunder 

13  unless  it  take  decisive  action  to  marshal  its  resources  col- 

14  lectivety,  or  individually  where  more  suitable,  with  integra¬ 
ls  tion  and  unification  plans  in  the  appropriate  area,  and  par- 

16  ticipate  in  programs  which  promote  collective  security  in  that 

17  area.  The  Director  shall  insure  that,  where  suitable  or  neces- 

18  sary  to  the  success  of  the  mutual  security  effort,  countries  take 

19  adequate  steps  to  mobilize  their  industries  for  mutual  defense 

20  and  gear  their  fiscal,  budgetary,  capital,  political,  and  mili- 

21  tary  resources  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  take  appro- 

22  priate  other  steps  toward  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation. 

23  “  (3)  Assistance  shall  be  given  on  a  country-by-country 

24  basis  to  a  degree  and  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  rate  of 
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progress  made  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.” 

(j)  In  section  513,  amend  the  heading  to  read  “Special 
Use  of  Funds”,  insert  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  513.”,  and  add 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  of  which 
not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
country,  may  be  supplied  without  regard  to  any  conditions 
as  to  eligibility  contained  in  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  when  the  President 
determines  that  supplying  such  funds  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall  notify 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

(k)  Amend  section  514  to  read  as  follows : 

“Strategic  Materials 

“Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United 
States  resources  and  to  assure  the  production  of  adequate 
supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the  collective  defense 
of  the  free  world,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and 
stimulating  increased  production  of,  materials  in  which 
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1  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  among 

2  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance.” 

3  (1)  Amend  section  516  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  after  “Sec. 

4  516.”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 

5  ing  new  subsections: 

6  “(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of 

7  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under  the  coordination  of 

8  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security — 

9  “(1)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency,  cooperating 

16  with  private  business  groups  and  governmental  agencies 

11  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  shall  encourage  a  greater 

12  participation  by  private  capital  in  the  guaranty  pro- 

13  gram  and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facilitate  such 

14  participation,  including  programs  consistent  with  the 

15  purposes  of  the  Act  for  International  Development. 

16  “(c)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall,  in  coopera- 

17  tion  with  such  groups  and  agencies  (including  the  Interna¬ 
ls  tional  Bank  for  Deconstruction  and  Development) ,  conduct 
19  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other  impediments,  foreign 
30  and  local,  to  private  investment  abroad,  and  the  methods  and 

21  means  whereby  those  impediments  can  be  removed  or 

22  decreased  and  shall  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 

23  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

24  “(d)  The  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with 
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1  other  agencies  of  the  Government  concerned  with  private 

2  investment  abroad,  and  taking  into  account  the  study  and 

3  recommendations  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 

4  section,  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  of 

5  commerce  and  trade,  or  other  temporary  arrangements  where 

6  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which  shall  include  provisions 

7  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to 

8  countries  participating  in  programs  under  this  Act. 

9  “  (e)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  taking 

10  into  account  the  study  and  recommendations  described  in 

11  subsection  (c)  of  this  subsection,  shall  encourage  and  facili- 

12  tate  a  greater  participation  by  private  industrial  groups  or 

13  agencies  in  private  contracts  awarded  by  the  Administration, 

14  and  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 

15  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  find  and  draw  the  attention 

16  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and 

17  development  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

18  “(f)  The  reports  required  by  section  518  of  this  Act 

19  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of 

20  this  section.” 

21  (m)  Section  519  (a)  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 

22  ately  after  the  phrase  “may  be  advanced”  the  words  “out 

23  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  section  503  of 

24  this  Act”. 
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(n)  Add  the  following  new  sections: 

“Exemption  Eeom  Contract  and  Accounting  Laws 
“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Eco- 

A 

nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  TJ.  S.  C. 
1517) ,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

“Employment  of  Retired  Officers  of 
Armed  Eorces 

“Sec.  533.  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  any  retired  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act, 
and  receive  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a) . 

“Movement  of  Migrants 

“Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement 
of  migrants  from  European  countries  having  surplus  popu¬ 
lation,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  $10,000,000  for  use  in  making  contributions  for 
the  calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe 
established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5,  1951: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  under  this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salary 
(or  expenses)  of  the  Director  General  of  the  said  Commit- 
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tee,  if  such  Director  General  was  at  any  time  employed  by 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency  or  the 
International  Refugee  Organization. 

“International  Finance  Corporation 
“Sec.  535.  In  order  to  increase  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise  and  investment  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  areas  in  which  assistance  is  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
to  mobilize  local  capital  for  such  development  and  invest¬ 
ment,  such  amount  as  may  be  required,  but  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assistance  to 
further  military  production,  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  subscribing  to  the  capital  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

“Ocean  Freight  Charges  on  Relief  Packages 
“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  of  relief  supplies  and  packages  under  sub¬ 
section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be  continued 
and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may 
designate:  Provided,  That,  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 
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subsection  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

4  ‘Investment  and  Informational  Media  Guaranties 

“Sec.  537.  The  authority  to  make  investment  and  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties  under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be 
fully  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Act,  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  mav 
designate.” 

Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Change  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in 
the  first  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  to  a  comma  and  insert 
thereafter  the  words  “and  after  June  30,  1952,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  $200,000,000.” 

(b)  Change  section  408  (e)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
interest  of  achieving  standardization  of  military  equipment 
and  in  order  to  provide  procurement  assistance  without  cost 
to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or  services 
to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  III, 
or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  or  (B)  a  nation 
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which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense 
and  regional  arrangement,  or  (C)  any  international  military 
organization  or  headquarters  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective 
defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  (B) 
above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  participate  in 
the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That,  prior  to 
the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a 
nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide  the  United 
States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain 
its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit 
it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  other  state:  Provided  further,  That, 
in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

*f(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred 
from  the  stocks  of,  or  services  are  rendered  by,  any  agency, 
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to  any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  above,  such  nation  or  international  organ¬ 
ization  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined 
by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services 
before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  clays 
thereafter.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  categories  of  equipment 
or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c) 
of  section  403 :  Provided ,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined 
to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that 
subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross 
cost  of  such  equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or 
(c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide  the 
United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the 
contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract 
or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  pay¬ 
ments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any 
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damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of 
such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection, 
less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  the  United  States 
by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  second  proviso  in  section  115  (b)  (6) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  “from”  after  “That”  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  after  “(Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress)” 
the  words  “shall  he  used”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “there  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Government  whatever  sums  are  necessary  to  meet 
United  States  expenditures  for  materials  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  its  own  resources:  Provided  farther,  That  any 
deposit  balance  remaining  in  such  account  shall  be  used”. 

(b)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  Administrator  shall 
exercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by  this  paragraph  to  make 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds  deposited  in  the 
special  accounts  of  'participating  countries’  (as  defined  in 
section  103  (a)  hereof)  and  any  other  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  equivalent  of  not  less 
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than  $100,000,000  in  such  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively 
in  programs  furthering  the  objectives  of  section  516  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  amount  to  *be  devoted 
from  each  such  special  account  for  such  use  shall  he  agreed 
upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  country  or  countries  con¬ 
cerned:  Provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
special  account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans  all  funds 
received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  shall  he  redeposited  in 
such  special  account." 

Sec.  10.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  following  proviso  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  404  (b)  as  amended:  “:  Provided  further, 
That  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in 
making  contributions  under  this  subsection”. 

(b)  Change  subsection  413  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  for 
Technical  Cooperation,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  this  title,  shall  he  responsible  for 
planning,  implementing,  and  managing  the  programs 
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authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per 
annum.  The  President  may  also  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and 
shall  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  hi  the  office  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  hut  not  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum.” 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  to  enable  him  to 
make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund,  this  authority  to  become  imme¬ 
diately  available  and  to  extend  through  December  31,  1953: 
Provided,  That  the  contributions  shall  he  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  assurance  that  they  will  not  exceed  33-g- 
per  centum  of  contributions  from  all  governments,  including 
contributions  made  by  governments  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
located  within  territories  under  their  control:  Provided 


26 


1  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  authorized  shall  be  used  in 

2  duplication  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies  of  the  United 

3  Nations. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  23,  1952. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk . 
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lion  or  closed  shop,  and  it  is  a  public 
pd^cy  that  stood  the  test. 

Murray.  Let  me  point  this  up,  and  I 
am  rtW;  going  to  get  into  any  argument,  with 
Senator  Morse,  of  all  people  in  the  world. 

Senator  Morse.  We  do  not  disagree  on  that. 

Mr.  Murray.  At  any  rate,  Senator,  you 
and  I  are\he  type  of  people  that  like  to 
comport  ourSglves  to  the  rules  of  the  game, 
do  we  not? 

Senator  MoR^t  We  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Murray,  we  have  a  rule  in  this  man’s 
country.  It  is  notsthe  purpose,  or  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  is  yuhr  purpose  to  make  your 
change  in  rules  retroactive,  that  is,  your  sug¬ 
gested  change.  For  example,  the  rule  of  the 
game  for  the  present  is\hat  the  Board  can 
rightfully  assume  jurisdiction  over  problems 
affecting  union  shop.  You\{lo  not  disagree 
with  me  about  that? 

Senator  Morse.  No,  we  had  \£at  Jurisdic¬ 
tion,  too. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  know,  but  the  Ijoard  has 
that  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  You  asserted  it  actu^ly  last 
time. 

Mr.  Murray.  Wait  a  minute.  They  imve 
that  rule.  That  is  the  role  we  comport  our¬ 
selves  to.  That  is  the  kind  of  game  we  pla 
now,  everybody.  Everybody  has  got  to  com-\ 
port  themselves  to  the  rules.  So  in  com¬ 
porting  ourselves  to  these  rules,  we  go  to 
the  Wage  Board  with  these  matters,  and  the 
Board  under  the  rules  exercises  the  right  to 
assume  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Morse.  I  do  not  question  that. 

Mr.  Murray.  Then  what  is  all  the  argu¬ 
ment  about? 

Senator  Morse.  I  am  raising  the  question, 
however,  of  the  over-all  public  policy - 

Mr.  Murray.  But  you  are  not  raising  the 
question  that  affects  the  rule  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  in  this  case. 

Senator  Morse.  I  think  they  have  Juris¬ 
diction  over  the  union-shop  issue.  I  do  not 
question  that.  But  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
coming  forward  with  a  policy  that  results 
in  effect  in  having  the  Government  impose 
a  union  shop,  because  I  think  it  is  publicly 
unacceptable. 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  question? 

Senator  Morse.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  may.  We  like  to 
have  a  little  diversion  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  will  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  now. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  whether  he  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  union  shop  should  be  put  into, 
effect  submitted  to  an  election  of  the  work 
ers  involved;  that  is,  the  election  not  to  give 
the  union  the  right  to  propose  the  ipSion 
shop,  as  was  the  original  provision  pi  the 
Taft-Hartley,  but  as  to  whether  or  riot  th# 
union  shop  shall  go  into  effect.  Sd  that  if 
,the  vote  was  favorable,  it  would  /ot  be  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Government.  It  woold  not  nec¬ 
essarily  result  from  collective  bargaining - - 

Mr.  Murray.  We  had  that  kind  of  an  elec¬ 
tion,  Senator.  In  the  steel  Industry. 

Senator  Morse.  Of  course,  I  think  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  that  the  q/estion  itself  ignores 
one  whole  side  of  the  public-policy  feature, 
namely,  the  managerial  side  of  the  question. 
Do  you  want  to  put  the  vote  to  the  employ¬ 
ers,  too,  and  if  jimey  both  vote  for  it;  then 
apply  it? 

Senator  Douglas.  No.  Then  you  get  back 
into  collective  bargaining. 

Senator /Morse.  Surely;  that  is  where  I 
think  yoyf  ought  to  have  it. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  issue  as  to  whether 
or  nor  an  employer  would  bargain  with  the 
uniPh  was  originally  a  matter  of  collective 
ba/gaining.  The  question  as  to  whether  or 
Dt  certain  labor  practices  should  be  out¬ 
lawed  was  originally  a  matter  of  collective 


bargaining.  By  the  Wagner  Act  these  were 
made  conditions  antecedent  prior  to  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  The  query  that  I  am  rais¬ 
ing  now  is  whether  the  question  of  the  union 
shop,  not  the  closed  shop,  might  not  be  made 
a  condition  outside  either  Government  ar¬ 
bitration  or  collective  bargaining,  as  to  the 
question  whether  the  workers  themselves 
wish  it,  subject  to  certain  precautions  so 
that  it  will  not  be  a  closed  union,  subject 
possibly  to  protection  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  once  they  are  in  the  union. 

Senator  Morse.  That  would  be  balanced 
fairly  only  on  condition  that  the  employer 
was  a  party  to  an  agreement  to  that  kind 
of  an  election  and  said  that  if  they  vote 
for  a  union  shop,  we  will  put  it  in  our  plant. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  get  my  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this,  because  this  is  not 
something  new  before  this  committee.  I 
generally  agree  with  my  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  and  friend  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Morse,  but  in  this  issue  I  was  prone 
to  disagree  long  before  he  presented  this 
argument.  We  have  discussed  this  before. 
Senator  Morse,  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  is 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  published 
the  report  which  had  only  one  dissent,  the 
individual  views  of  Mr.  Taft,  which  are  here 
in  this  report,  and  I  want  to  read  to  him  a  . 
i  sentence  in  reference- 

senator  Morse.  Do  not  tell  me  you  hav§Va 
sf^eper  in  there. 

rator  Humphrey.  There  is  no  such  JJhing 
as  a\leeper  in  the  report  from  a  committee 
on  wmch  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is/a  mem¬ 
ber.  I  guarantee  you  that.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible.  H\knows  every  word.  This  report  is 
the  result '^f  a  series  of  hearings  before  a' 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Eabor-Manage- 
ment  Relations  when  we  had  Mr.  Wilson  in, 
Dr.  Taylor,  Eric..  Johnston,  Dr.  Fleming,  and 
other  individuals^ that  w/re  concerned  with 
the  decision  which  had’ been  arrived  or  the 
recommendation  Which  had  been  arrived 
at  by  the  Mobilization  Advisory  Committee, 
and  its  recommenoatfen  to  the  President. 
We  went  into  the  dispute  powers  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board\its  economic  and 
its  noneconoynic  aspects  \r  functions.  I 
quote : 

"Anothej/point  at  issue  waV whether  the 
Board  should  handle  noneconomic  disputes, 
and  in /the  case  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce's  position,  as  expressed  at  bur  hear¬ 
ings/ the  handling  of  economic  disputes 
which  could  not  require  action  by  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  under  its  wage  re^ula- 
lons.  In  our  judgment,  the  realities  of  bgl- 
'lective  bargaining  are  such  that  it  would 
unrealistic  to  isolate  economic  from  nonJ 
economic  disputes  as  appropriate  subjects 
of  Wage  Stabilization  Board  handling. 
When  the  union  and  management  bargain, 
they  bargain  on  a  package  basis,  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  economic  and  noneconomic 
matters.” 

Now,  I  also  recall  that  in  the  hearings  on 
this  there  was  considerable  discussion,  and 
we  discussed  the  so-called  package  aspect  of 
the  presentation  of  the  grievances  to  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board.  As  I  see  it,  in 
this  case,  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
union  shop  or  maintenance  of  membership 
or  senority,  whatever  the  issue  may  be,  that 
issue  as  to  whether  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  had  powers  to  act  in  that  field  has 
already  been  settled.  It  was  settled  by  the 
Executive  order.  It  was  settled  by  the  fact 
that  the  Lucas  amendment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  defeated.  It  was 
settled  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  was 
not  called  up  for  debate  or  action  because 
of  the  defeat  in  the  House.  It  is  clear  pub¬ 
lic  policy  that  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
was  to  have  both  economic  and  noneco¬ 
nomic  dispute  functions  and  powers. 

Now,  the  President  certifies  this  dispute 
to  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  What  is 


the  dispute?  Let  us  assume  that  there  wV 
only  one  thing  that  was  in  disagreement. 
Let  us  assume  you  had  agreed  on  wftges. 
Let  us  assume  you  had  agreed  on  deferen¬ 
tial  pay,  premium  pay,  incent  Ives  ./Let  us 
assume  that  you  had  agreed  on  ^erything 
but  the  No.  1  issue  which  threatened  the 
public  security  because  of  the /cessation  of 
steel  production  was  the  union  shop.  Let 
us  assume  that  was  the  only  issue. 

Now,  I  ask  my  friend  from  Oregon,  if  the 
only  issue  was  the  unionymop  issue,  and  yet 
that  was  a  big  enoughs  issue  to  compel  a 
stoppage  of  work  under  the  Executive  order, 
under  the  interpreUuion  of  public  policy 
from  that  Executive  order,  what  would  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  do  if  you  did 
not  want  a  smke?  Let  us  assume  that 
this  was  the  only  issue  and  it  easily  could 
be.  There  h/ve  been  strikes  over  less  than 
a  union-shop  issue.  In  other  words,  is  the 
union  sho£  to  be  ignored? 

Senator  Morse.  I  can  give  you  a  very  brief 
reply. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Good. 

Senator  Morse.  First,  this  pargraph  I  re¬ 
call  in  the  report.  I  agree  with  that  para¬ 
graph.  It  is  not  my  position  on  the  union- 
,’shop  issue  that  a  beard  should  not  take 
jurisdiction  over  the  so-called  noneconomic 
issues.  Contrary,  they  have  to  take  Juris¬ 
diction  over  noneconomic  issues  as  well  as 
economic  issues.  The  War  Labor  Board  had 
such  jurisdiction,  too.  We  could  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  closed  shop  and  union 
shop.  But  we  adopted  a  policy  which 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  very  unfair 
to  take  advantage  of  an  emergency  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  employers  were  not  free  to 
lock-out  and  workers  were  not  free  to  strike, 
and  they  certainly  had  a  moral  obligation 
to  do  neither,  to  then  impose  upon  them  a 
kind  of  employer-worker  arrangement  that 
certainly  I  think  ought  to  be  limited  entirely 
to  collective  bargaining. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  that  point  of  view. 

Senator  Morse.  My  second  point  is  that  all 
I  am  saying  is  that  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  in  an  emergency,  I  do  not  think  the 
Government  should  say  to  the  parties,  “This 
closed  or  union  shop  you  must  accept.” 

Now,  your  hypothetical :  Suppose  you  got  a 
situation  in  which  you  are  going  to  have 
a  strike  unless  the  Government  yields  to  a 
demand  for  a  union  shop,  and  suppose  you 
accept  my  other  premise,  that  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  it  is  not  sound  for  the 
Government  to  impose  it  upon  the  employer. 
Then  believe  me,  I  would  use  all  the  force 
of  Government  possible  to  stop  that  strike, 
if  I  adopted  the  policy  that  it  was  not  in  the 
'  interest  of  public  policy  to  grant .  a  union 
Shop.  I  think  Phil  Murray  and  his  union 
will  be  so  much  stronger  if  they  get  their 
union  shop  eventually  by  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  then  by  way  of  this  Government  decision 
that  I  am  going  to  continue  to  say  I  think 
as  a  marker  0f  public  policy  they  should  not 
get  it  by  Government  order. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  fromX^regon  that  if  one  is  willing  to 
accept  his  assumptions,  if  one  is  willing  to 
accept  the  predicated  assumptions  he  has, 
then  of  course  you  come  out  to  the  logic  of 
his  conclusion.  Biit  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Wkge  Stabilization  Board, 
in  accepting  and  beingNgiven  power  to  handle 
disputes,  both  economie  and  noneconomic, 
did  not  have  any  provise.  It  did  not  say 
provided  that  you  do  not  \£lk  about  union 
shop,  provided  that  you  do  ,pot  talk  about 
seniority.  It  was  an  open-eM  agreement, 
so  to  speak,  or  an  open-end  gr\nt  of  power 
to  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this  in  deference  to  the 
Senator,  that  he  is  not  speaking  about  what 
the  realities  are.  He  is  saying  if  he  fiad  his 
way,  if  he  could  have  drawn  up  the  Executive 
order,  that  he  would  not  have  permitted  \fcis 
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to  happen,  and  I  think  that  is  a  plausible 
argument.  I  am  not  denying  that.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  Senator,  you  did  not 
h£ve  your  way.  I  did  not  have  my  way.: 
What  actually  happened  is  that  the  advisory 
board  .  recommended  to  the  President,  the 
President  sent  down  an  Executive  order, 
that  Executive  order  was  debated  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  in  tl\e  Lucas  amendment  in  the  House. 
It  was  defeated  and  withdrawn  in  the  Senate  1 
of  the  United" States,  so  public  policy  has  been 
established.  That  is  my  position. 

Now,  I  want  tq  say  further,  maintenance 
of  membership  in  1942  was  a  new  type  of 
union  security  handed  down  by  the  War 
Labor  Board,  and  it  Was  as  big  an  advance  in  : 
1942  as  union  shop  is  in  1952,  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  even  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
where  you  have  certain  provisions  for  the 
union  shop.  \ 

Senator  Morse.  My  dear  Senator,  when  you 
protect  the  status  quo,  you  are  hpt  adopting 
a  new  policy.  You  are  just  maintaining  a  ;| 
status  quo. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1952 


Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1505,  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  3086. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3086)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
3086),  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded,  and 
that  further  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  call  of  the  roll  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Ecton],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone],  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner], 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment,  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  actually  offering  the 
amendment,  to  be  pending;  or  is  he 
merely  presenting  the  amendment,  to 
have  it  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table? 


Mr.  WELDER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  printed,  and  be  considered 
as  the  pending  question. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ker,  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  “$3,620,317,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$3,095,634,000.” 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  “$1,588,- 
922,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,358,- 
644,000.” 

On  page  4,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  “$529,- 
614,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$452,858,- 
000.” 

On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  “$48,038,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$41,076,- 
000.” 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  “$56,772,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$48,544,000.” 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  “$66,380,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$56,760,000.” 

On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  “$533,859,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$456,488,- 
000.” 

On  page  6,  line  5,  strike  out  “$356,354,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$304,708,- 
000.” 

On  page  8,  line  2,  strike  out  “$54,501,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$46,602,000.” 

On  page  8,  line  4,  strike  out  “$19,215,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$16,430,000.” 

On  page  10  line  9,  strike  out  “$8,734,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$7,468,000.” 

On  page  10,  line  25,  strike  out  “$2,446,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,092,000.” 

On  page  14  line  18,  strike  out  “$14,848,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$12,696,000.” 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Ecton],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker].  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone], 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner],  I  now  submit  an  amendment 
cutting  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
in  the  sum  of  $500,000,000. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  this  time, 
that  amendment  can  only  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  so  understand. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  will  be 
done. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
unless  some  Senator  wishes  to  speak  at 
this  time,  I  am  about  to  suggest  a  recess. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  canceled  engage¬ 
ments  in  my  home  State  for  today  and 
tomorrow  because  I  believed  the  veracity 
of  the  majority  leader  to  be  unchal¬ 
lengeable.  However,  I  understand  that 
now,  at  12:35  p.  m.,  on  Friday,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
Monday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Yes;  that  is  our 
program.  We  had  before  us,  for  con¬ 
sideration  today,  the  housing  bill,  which 
we  were  informed  would  require  1  or 
2  days  of  debate  before  it  could  be  passed. 


However,  that  bill  was  disposed  of  in 
less  than  30  minutes.  / 

Now,  the  mutual-security  bill  ha's 
been  made  the  unfinished  business,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  present/any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  on  the  bill 
i  at  this  time. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  the  only 
thing  for  us  to  do  now"  woulq  be  to  take 
a  recess. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  "V^liy  do  we  not 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  field  to  me? 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  original  sched¬ 
ule  was  to  have  the  mutual-security  bill 
considered  today,  but,  on  the  importu¬ 
nities  of  the'Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
majority  leader,  and  other  Senators,  we 
agreed  not  to  have  that  bill  come  be¬ 
fore  the'  Senate  until  Monday,  because 
it  was  desired  to  have  the  Senate  con¬ 
sider*,'  first,  the  housing  bill. 

Now,  because  the  housing  bill  has  un¬ 
expectedly  been  passed  in  a  short  time, 

,  whereas  it  was  believed  that  today  would 
’‘  be  spent  in  windjamming,  some  Sena¬ 
tors  desire,  contrary  to  agreement  to 
pi’oceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
mutual-security  bill. 

I  have  notified  many  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  other 
Senators  that  the  mutual-security  bill 
would  not  be  taken  up  until  Monday. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  who  is  a  very  strong  advocate 
of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  has  made, 
upon  those  assurances,  an  appointment 
to  speak  in  New  Jersey  today.  There¬ 
fore  he  cannot  be  here  today,  inasmuch 
as  he  will  be  in  New  Jersey.  . 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  insist  on  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  original  agreement,  namely, 
that  on  Monday  we  proceed  with  the 
mutual-security  bill. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  think  other  Sen¬ 
ators  have  a  right  to  insist  that  we  follow 
the  schedule  originally  announced  by  the 
majority  leader,  which  was  not  only  that 
we  would  have  evening  sessions  this 
eek,  but  also  that  we  would  be  in  ses- 
n  on  Saturday.  Is  not  that  what  the 
majority  leader  announced? 

McFARLAND.  Originally  I  did 
give  ri^tice  in  regard  to  a  Saturday  ses¬ 
sion,  but  I  qualified  it  by  saying,  “If  we 
do  not  finish  the  immigration  bill  before 
then.”  Under  those  circumstances,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  announcement  was  quali¬ 
fied  in  that  way,  some  Senators  now  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  a\Saturday  session. 

It  was  thought  that  the  defense  hous¬ 
ing  bill  could  be  disposed  of  today,  but 
that  it  would  require  some  time.  I  first 
said  the  Senate  would  ^neet  at  10  o’clock 
today.  However,  Senators  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  defense,,  housing  bill 
could  be  passed  easily  withm  half  a  day. 
So  the  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock.  Instead 
of  requiring  a  half  day,  the  bilWas  dis¬ 
posed  of  within  a  few  minutes.  \I  gave 
notice  that  the  disposition  of  the  defense 
housing  bill  would  be  followed  by  Vpn- 
sideration  of  the  mutual  security 
Senators  have  not  expected  that  a  vot 
would  be  taken  upon  that  bill  today;  butx 
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.of  sympathy  and  their  tribute  t/  the 
memory  of  His  late  Majesty. 

Verv  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  Truman. 


S y  7,  1952. 
' States  of 


Buckingham  Palace, 

The  JlRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITE: 

Africa. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  rece/fved  your  letter 
dated  tne  4th  day  of  March,  with  which] 
you  sent  me  the  texts  Jot  resolutions  di- ;; 
rected  respectively  by  tthe  United  States  i 
Senate  to  njy  governments  in  the  United  i 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire-  i 
land  and  inVthe  other  countries  of  the  « 
CommonwealtlTi  and ,  by  the  United  States  , 
House  of  Representatives  to  my  government 1 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


In  thanking  yB 
forwarding  thesi 
personal  sympathy 


for  your  kindness  in  J 
esoultions  and  for  the  ;■ 
aich  you  have  expressed  \ 
toward  me  ingoing  Vo,  I  request  that  you  ; 
will  be  good  pnough  t&convey  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  my  deep  1 
appreciation  of  the  sentiments  to  which  they  ; 
have  giveii  expression  anil  of  their  tributes  1 
to  the  memory  of  His  late  Majesty. 

My  government  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  ^Britain  and  NortherK  Ireland  have 
already  received  the  texts  or.:  these  resolu¬ 
tion/  from  His  Excellency  the.  Ambassador 
of  trhe  United  States  of  AmericaVt  my  court, 
though  whose  good  offices  their  thanks  have  , 
een  transmitted  to  the  Senat^  and  the 
louse  of  Representatives. 

I  have  communicated  the  text  of  Pie  Sen¬ 
ate  resolution  to  my  governments  \n  the 
other  countries  of  the  CommonweallY  and 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  ipnew 
to  yoq,  Mr.  President,  the  assurances  of\my  j 
invariable  friendship  and  highest  esteem,  * 
Your  sincere  friend,  'y 

Elizabeth  R. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7005,  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mitte  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  3  of  the  committee 
amendment.  Are  there  any  further 
amendments  to  section  3? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  dis¬ 
cussing  one  of  the  amendments  early 
yesterday,  and  earlier  in  the  general  de¬ 
bate  a  few  days  ago,  I  had  a  colloquy 
with  one  of  my  colleagues  with  reference 
to  India  when  we  were,  debating  whether 
or  not  we  were  meeting  with  any  success 
any  place  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Government  and  in  the  containment  of 
or  the  fight  against  communism.  Then 
last  night  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  the  perilous  situation  as 
it  exists  today  worldwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  to  your  at¬ 
tention  the  fact  that  the  negotiations  in 
Korea  are  now  at  an  absolute  standstill 
and  that  the  Communists  are  threaten¬ 
ing  additional  aggression  there.  I  men¬ 


tioned  that  General  Ridgway  told  the 
Senate  his  staff  officers  had  advised  him 
that  the  Russians  are  massing  on  the 
Chinese  border. 

I  mentioned  as  well  the  delicacy  of  the 
negotiations  with  Western  Germany  at 
Bonn.  Then,  I  brought  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  the  border  warfare  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  Macao  possession  of  China. 
Now  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  fact  that  the  Russians  are  exert¬ 
ing  pressure  once  more  on  Iran  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  your  acquaintance  more  of  the 
same  pattern. 

With  reference  to  India,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  read  to  you  this  article 
from  New  Delhi,  India,  It  is  dated 
May  22. 

Nehru  Policies  Against  Reds  Win  Approval 

New  Delhi,  India,  May  22. — Parliament 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  Government’s 
anti-Communist  policies  today  after  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  lashed  out  against  Red 
“bigots  of  this  new  religion.” 

The  voice  vote  drowned  out  the  objections 
Of  the  27-member  Communist  bloc. 

India  “will  never  pay  the  price  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  have  paid  to  achieve  prog¬ 
ress,”  Nehru  said.  He  described  Communist 
slogans  and  doctrines  as  completely  out  of 
date. 

This  is  additional  evidence,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  of  the  clearly  developing  success  of 
our  foreign  policy,  not  only  in  the  Far 
East  but  bit  by  bit  and  step  by  step  on 
the  entire  perimeter  of  the  Soviets 
thi’oughout  the  world. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  West 
Point  Academy  has  long  afforded  an 
education  to  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  comparable  to,  if  not  ex¬ 
ceeding,  that  of  any  other  school  of 
higher  learning  in  this  world.  Ameri¬ 
cans  everywhere  take  pride  in  the  scho¬ 
lastic  record  of  the  Academy  and  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  men  who  have 
been  graduated  therefrom.  In  and  out 
of  military  life  they  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  every  field  of  enterprise. 

Superficially,  it  does  seem  strange 
that,  despite  the  law,  the  curricula,  and 
the  training  afforded  at  West  Point,  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  which  has  no  special  training 
academy  of  its  own  comparable  to  An¬ 
napolis  and  West  Point,  could  not  this 
year  obtain  its  quota  out  of  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  1952. 

Primarily,  I  would  say  that  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  West  Point  to  meet  its 
Air  Force  quota  is  directly  due  the  fact 
that  the  graduates  were  taught  little  or 
nothing  about  the  Air  Force.  Therefore, 
I  might  ask,  how  could  they  be  expected 
to  evaluate  service  to  the  Nation  of  the 
Air  Force  in  terms  of  the  things  it  had 
to  offer  them?  General  Dorn  himself 
declared  that  “Training  at  West  Point 
was  geared  more  to  the  Army  than  to  the 
Air  Force.” 

What  General  Dorn  did  not  point  out 
as  one  of  the  possible  reasons  was  that  in 
the  full  4-year  curriculum  now  taught  at 


West  Point  there  is  a  mere  23  hours  de¬ 
voted  to  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
mission,  the  organization,  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  aviation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  West 
Point  is  more  geared  to  the  Army  than  it 
is  to  the  Air  Force,  inasmuch  as  West 
Point  Academy  has  turned  out  probably 
the  most  skilled  civil,  electrical,  and  hy¬ 
draulic  engineers,  as  well  as  the  finest 
Army  leaders,  in  the  world.  The  monu¬ 
mental  accomplishments  of  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  are  tributes  to 
their  West  Point  education.  The  great 
hydroelectric  dams,  the  massive  revet¬ 
ments  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers,  and  other  flood-control  projects, 
the  highways  which  they  have  builded 
throughout  the  world,  their  conquests 
of  the  swamps  at  Panama,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  locks  on  the  Panama  Canal 
itself  are  all  monuments  of  triumph  to 
the  might  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

West  Point-trained  men  lead  the  world 
in  the  development  of  and  the  fighting 
with  tanks,  antitank  artillery,  fixed  and 
mobile  artillery  pieces,  huge  long-range 
field  guns,  bazookas,  hand  grenades, 
bridge  building,  antitank  artillery,  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery,  and  all  other  types  of 
armament  for  offensive  as  well  as  de¬ 
fensive  ground  warfare. 

No  school  in  the  world  affords  its  pu¬ 
pils  a  greater  education  in  preparing 
them  for  Signal  Corps  operations  than 
does  West  Point.  Skills  in  wired  com¬ 
munications,  telegraphy,  telephony, 
coaxial  and  carrier  cables,  and  light¬ 
weight  circuits  enabled  our  fighting 
forces,  at  the  very  fighting  front  in  all 
theaters  of  World  War  II,  to  send  as 
well  as  receive  as  many  as  18  telephone 
messages  over  a  single  pair  of  telephone 
wires  with  no  one  voice  or  conversation 
impinging  itself  or  interrupting  any 
other. 

In  addition  to  extensive  courses  in 
logistics,  the  Academy  curriculum  covers 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  history,  logic, 
rhetoric,  literature,  and  languages,  and 
is  probably  second  to  no  other  university 
course  in  the  United  States. 

Personally,  I  cannot  understand  just 
what  General  Dorn  actually  meant  when 
he  stated  that  the  Air  Force  officers  at 
West  Point  are  unimpressive,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Army  officers.  Both  are 
graduates  of  the  Academy.  Did  he  mean 
that  the  Air  Force  officers  do  not  have 
the  power  to  impress,  the  power  to  ex¬ 
cite  attention?  Just  what  he  actually 
meant,  I  do  not  know. 

General  Dorn  further  stated  that  “the 
Army  officers  at  the  Academy  looked 
better,  were  more  direct.”  By  “looked 
better”  did  he  mean  Army  officers  delve 
deeper  into  subjects  under  study  than 
do  the  Air  Force  officers,  or  did  he  mean 
that  the  Army  officers  are  simply  bet¬ 
ter  looking?  In  other  words,  are  Air 
Force  officers  uglier  looking  than  are 
Army  officers?  If,  perchance,  that  be 
the  reason  for  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Air  Force  to  attract  more  volunteers 
from  the  1952  graduating  class  at  West 
Point,  then  the  qualifications  and  crite¬ 
ria  established  by  the  Academy  should 
be  changed.  They  should  specify  that 
only  physical  attractive  instructor  per- 
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sonnel  should  be  assigned  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  in  the  future. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  young  West 
Point  cadets  visit  various  air  bases  they 
are  unimpressed,  that  their  visits  created 
the  impression  that  as  young  air  officers 
there  would  be  too  much  in  mechanics 
and  techniques  to  attract  them? 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
West  Point  cadets  at  the  completion  of 
their  courses  select  the  infantry,  the 
artillery,  the  engineers,  the  Signal  Corps, 
or  the  armored  services,  rather  than  the 
United  States  Air  Force?  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  with  but  23  hours  of  scho¬ 
lastic  training  in  their  entire  4-year 
course  devoted  to  aviation  subjects? 

Every  modern  Air  Force  bomber,  be 
it  prop  or  jet  driven,  is  in  itself  a  vir¬ 
tual  scientific  laboratory  flying  at  speeds 
upward  of  500  or  600  miles  an  hour, 
8  or  10  miles  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  is  hardly  an  art  or  a  sci¬ 
ence  known  to  man  that  has  not  been 
invoked  in  the  design,  construction,  op¬ 
eration,  and  maintenance  of  the  modern 
aircraft.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  steel, 
plastics  of  various  composition,  cotton, 
linen,  ramie,  silk,  wood,  various  char¬ 
acteristics  of  electrical  currents,  circuits, 
communications,  radio,  radar,  a  veritable 
catalog  of  meters  activated  by  alcohol, 
air,  oil,  gas,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  materials  and  gadgets  are  subject 
to  the  personal  control  of  men  who,  at 
the  same  time,  must  be  skilled  in  astron¬ 
omy  and  navigation,  the  operation  of 
radio,  radar,  and  photography,  and  who 
sit  at  the  stick  and  pilot  the  ship  in  battle 
high  above  the  clouds. 

Could  any  young  man  comprehend  the 
problems  of  aviation  and  the  opportu¬ 
nities  open  to  them  if  their  attention 
was  scarcely  directed  to  their  considera¬ 
tion  in  their  studies  at  the  Academy? 
Certainly  a  pen  or  pencil  slipped  some¬ 
where  when  General  Dorn  cited  the  sec¬ 
ond  reason  why  West  Point  cadets  did 
not  volunteer  for  Air  Force  service  when 
he  stated: 

Cadets  know  more  about  the  Army  and, 
therefore,  have  more  confidence  in  it. 

No  more  persuasive  evidence  could  be 
offered  showing  lack  of  scholastic  train¬ 
ing  and  education  in  aerodynamics  af¬ 
forded  the  West  Point  cadet  than  to 
have  graduates  state  that  “they  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Air  Force.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  remember  that  this  is 
the  Air  Force  in  which  the  American 
people  have  a  capital  investment  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

Remember  that  this  is  the  Air  Force 
in  which  the  American  people  have  long 
had  justifiable  pride  and  upon  which 
they  depend  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  this  country. 

Remember  that  this  is  the  Air  Force 
for  which  this  very  Congress  appropri¬ 
ated  billions,  and  that  the  words  spoken 
in  derogation  thereof  have  been  attrib¬ 
uted  by  an  Army  spokesman  to  the 
young  militarily  trained  men  upon  whom 
this  Congress  and  the  American  people 
rely  to  administer  and  operate  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  the 
precarious  years  that  lie  ahead. 

When  certain  graduates  made  state¬ 
ments  that  “if  they  chose  the  Air  Force 
as  a  career  that  they  would  be  too  much 


in  mechanics  and  techniques”  they  were 
on  firm  ground.  No  words  could  more 
appropriately  express  the  minimum  of 
training  in  the  field  of  aviation  afforded 
them  at  West  Point  than  the  realization 
on  their  part  of  their  own  incompetency 
to  adequately  enter  upon  Air  Force 
duties.  For  any  group  of  graduates, 
however,  to  state  that  the  Air  Force 
afforded  “little  or  no  opportunity  for 
leadership  in  or  out  of  combat”  is  en¬ 
tirely  at  variance  with  the  facts  and 
wholly  indicative  of  their  patent  lack  of 
instruction. 

Certainly  it  is  scientific  knowledge, 
highly  developed  technical  skills,  and 
great  physical  courage  that  enable  men 
to  fly  on  wings  of  metal.  To  state  that 
“aviation  is  devoid  of  opportunity  for 
leadership”  again  shows  how  completely 
the  West  Point  curricula  and  .studies 
failed  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  its 
student  body  the  tremendous  importance 
of  and  opportunity  afforded  for  service 
to  this  country  and  for  leadership  in  its 
Air  Force. 

When  a  group,  squadron,  or  flight 
commander  leads  his  F-86  sabre  jets  up 
over  the  Yalu  River  in  North  Korea  and 
encounters  large  forces  of  the  Russian- 
Chinese -Communist  MIG-15  jets,  it  is 
no  horde  or  mass  of  pilots  that  win  those 
air  battles  in  the  skies.  It  is  altogether 
individual  initiative,  leadership,  skill, 
intelligence,  and  superior  training  in 
tactics  that  have  attained  and  main¬ 
tained  a  kill  ratio  of  eight  Russian  MIG- 
15 ’s  to  one  in  favor  of  our  F-86  pilots. 

When  a  20-year-old  Air  Force  navi¬ 
gator  leads  a  bomber  formation  into 
combat  over  an  enemy  target,  who  is 
there  to  gainsay  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
assuming  and  discharging  a  tremendous 
responsibility?  Who  is  there  who  will 
deny  the  fact  that  the  greatest  leader¬ 
ship  that  can  be  demonstrated  is  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  men  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  who  stand  on  guard  night  and 
day  to  defend  the  150,000,000  Americans 
from  an  attack  by  enemy  planes  and  the 
catastrophe  that  would  follow  in  the 
wake  of  such  atomic  attack? 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  alone  is  there  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunity  for  leadership  in 
the  air,  but  the  Air  Force  has  never  failed 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  ground  leadership  in  all  ranks 
of  service. 

Air  Force  squadron  commanders  and 
all  officers  in  the  chain  of  command 
necessarily  must  have  distinguished  at¬ 
tributes  of  leadership  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximum  efficiency  from  the  men  in 
the  air — the  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  all  our  resources,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  morale  problems — as  well  as  every 
other  requirement  that  might  make  for 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  operation  of  our  great  air  power. 

One  reason  attributed  for  the  failure 
to  obtain  the  Air  Force  quota  was  that 
“cadets  were  unimpressed  with  the  so- 
called  Air  Force  glamor.”  We  who  know 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  know 
that  he  is  not  the  type  of  leader  who 
puts  any  glamor-happy  boy  at  the  con¬ 
trols  of  the  great  intercontinental 
bombers,  our  B-36’s.  Equally  well  we 
know  that  when  the  Air  Force  command¬ 
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ers  place  a  quarter-million-dollar  jet 
fighter  airplane  in  the  hands  of  one 
single  lone  Air  Force  pilot,  and  send  him 
streaking  at  600  or  800  miles  an  hour 
from  his  home  base  on  a  combat  mission, 
that  that  is  a  serious  business  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  only  to  qualified  and  capable 
pilots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  to  vision 
with  me  the  enormity  of  the  task  of  tak¬ 
ing  West  Point  or  Annapolis  graduates, 
with  all  of  their  formal  education,  and 
training  them  in  the  science  of  aerody¬ 
namics.  Not  alone  do  they  have  to  have 
extended  instruction  and  training  in  the 
operations  of  high-frequency  circuits 
and  in  all  forms  of  electronics,  in  the 
operation  of  the  air-to-ground  and  air- 
to-air  radios,  but  also  in  radar,  in  all 
phases  of  air  combat  operations,  in  in¬ 
telligence,  psychological  warfare,  pho¬ 
tography,  weather,  communication,  air¬ 
plane  armament,  maintenance,  trans¬ 
portation,  supply,  installation  engineer¬ 
ing,  airplane  production  procurement, 
finance,  personnel,  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  veritable  catalog  of  other 
subjects,  not  one  of  which  was  ever 
touched  upon  in  the  military  or  naval 
academies. 

Without  further  elaboration,  it  is  only 
logical  to  conclude  that  the  Air  Force 
has  a  tremendous  variety  of  career  fields 
which  are  apparently  and  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  West  Point  graduates,  and  in 
which  they  could  be  of  inestimable 
service  both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Congress  who  ap¬ 
point  cadets  to  both  the  Naval  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Academies  of  the  Nation  know  how 
ardently  one  boy  might  prefer  to  go  to 
the  Naval  Academy,  while  another 
chooses  the  Army  as  his  career. 

I  have  made  appointments  of  boys 
whose  ambitions  from  childhood  had 
been  to  get  in  one  or  the  other  Academy. 
Instinctively,  some  boys  want  to  serve  at 
sea,  others  want  to  become  great  engi¬ 
neers,  others  want  to  be  commanders  of 
tank  squadrons,  others  choose  artillery 
and  other  branches  of  the  land  or  naval 
forces.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  if  and 
when  they  pass  the  examinations  they 
will  find  themselves  in  the  Academy  of 
their  choice. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  point  out  to 
this  body  that  the  skills  afforded  at  V/est 
Point  in  bridge  building,  in  tank  warfare, 
in  the  use  of  light  and  heavy  artillery, 
in  the  ground  maneuvers  common  to  the 
infantry,  in  the  use  of  bazookas,  or  in 
ground  communications  are  worth  little 
or  nothing  to  cadets  who,  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  from  West  Point,  become  pilots, 
navigators,  or  bombardiers,  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 

What  this  Nation  needs  today,  over 
and  above  all  other  things,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  this  world  and  in¬ 
sure  the  defenses  of  our  country  against 
future  attack  are  young  men  who  are 
altogether  skilled  and  specialized  and  ex¬ 
pert  in  flying  the  heavens  effectively  on 
man-made  wings. 

This  country  needs  a  source  of  highly 
militarily  air-minded  manpower  that  can 
take  up  and  in  the  future  efficiently  op¬ 
erate  and  maintain  the  United  States 
Air  Force  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
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of  the  taxpayers’  dollars.  That  end,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  only  be  achieved  through 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Academy  of  the  Air. 

The  sum  of  $10,000,000  is  needed  in 
order  to  plan  and  design  the  academy 
and  its  necessary  structures.  This  plan¬ 
ning  and  designing  is  of  itself  a  time- 
consuming  job,  but,  of  a  certainty,  it 
should  be  started  at  once. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $10,000,000  is  but  a 
small  per  centum  of  the  total  appro¬ 
priations  made  by  us  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  an  amount  equal  to 
about  what  the  executive  department 
will  disburse  every  20  minutes  of  every 
night  and  day  in  the  coming  year. 

Ten  million  dollars  is  almost  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  sum  when  measured  against 
the  appropriations  that  we  will  make  for 
foreign  aid.  It  is  a  small  percentage  of 
the  vast  sums  that  we  are  expending 
for  researches  in  a  half-dozen  fields — 
and  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sums  that  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  for  developing  a  newer  and  a  better 
atom  bomb. 

In  addition  to  the  $10,000,000  needful 
and  necessary  for  the  planning  and  the 
designing  of  the  new  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy— another  $10,000,000  would  enable 
the  Air  Force  to  start  an  interim  acad¬ 
emy  in  order  to  begin  at  once  to  train 
the  future  leaders  of  our  Air  Force  in 
the  years  that  will  be  consumed  in  the 
design  and  the  construction  of  the  per¬ 
manent  institution. 

I  would  have  you  believe  with  me  that 
the  expenditure  of  this  $20,000,000 
would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  a  hundredfold  in  the  eventual 
economies  and  savings  in  the  operation 
of  our  Air  Force  that  would  be  effected 
by  the  immediate  passage  of  H.  R.  4574 
introduced  into  this  House  by  the  hon¬ 
ored  and  respected  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  our  own  be¬ 
loved  Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  House 
is  today  economy-minded.  I  know  that 
we  have  slashed  and  slashed  every  ap¬ 
propriation  that  has  been  brought  to 
this  floor.  However,  I  think  that  the 
building  of  a  separate  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy  is  one  measure  that  would  and 
should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House.  So  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  the 
adoption  and  passage  of  H.  R.  4574,  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  eventual  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Academy  of  the  Air. 

In  order  that  all  may  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  release  made  by  any  Army 
spokesman  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  “West  Point 
Cadets  List  Reasons  for  Choosing  Army 
Over  Air  Force,”  as  written  by  Martin  S. 
Hayden. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

West  Point  Cadets  List  Reasons  for 
Choosing  Army  Over  Air  Force 
(By  Martin  S.  Hayden) 

The  reasons  of  20  graduating  West  Point 
cadets  for  rejecting  Air  Force  glamor  and 
extra  pay  in  favor  of  careers  with  thet  lowly 
Infantry  are  revealed  at  the  Pentagon  in 
answer  to  charges  that  the  new  officers  fear 
aerial  combat. 

The  fact  that  the  Air  Force,  for  the  first 
time  time  in  history,  failed  to  get  its  25  per¬ 


cent  quota  from  the  1952  West  Point  class 
was  recently  reported  by  some  American 
writers  as  another  facet  of  the  “sit-down 
strike”  by  Air  Force  reservists  unwilling  to 
fly.  It  was  subsequently  grabbed  up  by  a 
gloating  Radio  Moscow. 

In  answer,  the  Army  revealed  that,  while 
passing  up  pilots’  careers,  the  graduating 
cadets  oversubscribed  the  quotas  for  both 
the  Infantry  and  for  hazardous  training 
with  airborne  troops.  At  the  same  time. 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Dorn,  of  the  Army  Public 
Relations  Division,  released  a  memorandum 
to  his  superiors,  relating  explanations  given 
by  one  cadet  group  for  preferring  the  dirt  of 
ground  combat  to  the  more  glamorized  life 
of  a  pilot. 

reasons  listed 

The  20  cadets  had  been  brought  to  the 
Pentagon  for  an  orientation  course.  After 
questioning  them,  General  Dorn  reported  as 
follows  their  11  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
chance  for  pilot  training  and  Air  Force 
careers : 

1.  Air  Force  officers  stationed  at  West 
Point  were  unimpressive.  By  comparison, 
the  Army  officers  at  the  Academy  looked  bet¬ 
ter,  were  more  direct,  took  more  interest  in 
cadets,  and,  in  general,  presented  the  look 
of  leaders. 

2.  Training  at  West  Point  was  geared  more 
to  the  Army  than  the  Air  Force.  Cadets 
know  more  about  the  Army  and,  therefore, 
have  more  confidence  in  it. 

3.  Visits  to  Air  Force  bases  left  cadets  un¬ 
impressed  and  created  the  impression  that 
as  young  officers  they  would  be  too  much  in 
mechanics  and  techniques,  but  would  neither 
lead  nor  command  men. 

4.  The  Air  Force  offered  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lead  men,  either  in  combat  or 
out  of  it. 

5.  The  Army’s  foundation  is  leadership. 
This  means  that,  as  young  officers,  they  would 
work  with  troops  and  lead  men.  Continual 
references  were  made  to  leadership  and  the 
very  strong  desires  of  the  cadets  to  be  leaders. 

UNIMPRESSED  BY  GLAMOR 

6.  Cadets  were  unimpressed  with  so-called 
Air  Force  glamor  and  flying  pay.  The  glamor 
was  brushed  aside  as  having  no  real  meaning. 
The  extra  pay  did  not  constitute  a  deciding 
motive. 

7.  The  Army  emphasized  the  individual, 
whereas  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  em¬ 
phasized  the  group  or  mass.  Rather  oddly, 
this  was  brought  out  in  relation  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  information  programs  of  the  services 
where  the  Army’s  emphasis  on  the  individual 
soldier  was  considered  to  mean  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  the  man  as  an  individual. 

8.  The  Army  offers  more  opportunity  for 
advanced  education  than  the  Air  Force. 

9.  The  Army  offers  more  variety  than  the 
Air  Force,  not  only  in  conventional  branches, 
but  in  guided  missiles,  aviation,  atomic 
weapons,  airborne,  armored,  etc. 

10.  The  Army  offers  better  opportunities 
for  promotion  than  the  Air  Force;  this  was 
a  surprising  statement  but  several  cadets 
believed  it  to  fcje  so. 

11.  In  the  Air  Force,  if  an  officer  is  not  a 
pilot,  or  if,  for  physical  reasons,  he  goes  off 
flying  status,  he  has  no  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  or  worth-while  assignments. 

NOT  STARRY-EYED 

The  general’s  memo  added  that,  “although 
no  one  said  so,  even  after  a  little  prodding 
on  my  part,  I  got  the  definite  impression 
that  most  of  the  cadets  felt  they  would  be 
prouder  to  be  in  the  Army  than  the  Air 
Force. 

“However,”  General  Dorn  added,  “they 
were  not  starry-eyed  about  their  ideas  on 
this  subject.  All  who  had  chosen  the  Army 
plainly  indicated  that  the  Army  could  do 
more  for  them,  and  that  they  could  get  more 
from  the  Army.” 


The  statistics,  as  prepared  by  West  Point 
authorities,  show  that  208  cadets  from  a 
graduating  class  of  528  showed  some  inter¬ 
est  in  pilot  training  and  were  given  spe¬ 
cial  physical  examinations  and  173  passed 
them.  But,  of  this  number,  only  112  se¬ 
lected  pilot  training  while  15  others,  who 
had  failed  the  extreme  physical  test,  asked 
for  Air  Force  ground  assignment.  The  to¬ 
tal — 127  volunteers — was  4  short' of  the  es¬ 
tablished  Air  Force  quota. 

OTHERS  OVER  QUOTA 

By  comparison  the  infantry,  with  a  quota 
of  172,  got  174  volunteers;  the  armored  serv¬ 
ice  got  its  full  quota  of  39;  the  artillery  got 
99  against  a  quota  of  98,  and  the  Signal 
Corps  got  28  against  a  quota  of  27.  West 
Point  assignments  of  junior  officers  to  quar¬ 
termaster,  ordnance,  and  other  noncombat 
arms  are  not  made. 

Pentagon  records  show  that  117  of  the 
graduates  selecting  infantry  asked  for  air¬ 
borne  duty,  as  did  32  of  the  artillerymen,  15 
of  the  engineers,  and  two  of  those  seeking 
armored  service.  Of  this  total  of  167  want¬ 
ing  either  to  parachute  or  glide  into  combat, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  training  places 
for  about  125  and  airborne  assignments  for 
about  50. 

A  survey  of  the  Academy  selections 
showed  that  the  top  academic  men  in  the 
class  who  have  first  preference  as  to  assign¬ 
ment  set  the  pattern  for  ground  combat.  Of 
the  first  16  men  in  the  class  at  the  time 
selections  were  made,  4  chose  infantry,  3 
armor,  7  engineers,  1  artillery,  and  1  Air 
Force. 

The  five  hundred  and  twenty-eighth,  and 
last  man  in  the  class,  chose  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross;  On  page 
15,  strike  out  lines  15  through  24. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  eliminates  “not  less  than 
$25,000,000”  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Spanish  dictatorship  of  Franco,  and  in 
addition  to  the  millions  previously 
heaped  on  that  regime  of  tyranny. 

Actually,  Spain  apparently  does  not 
want  American  dollars.  We  have  the 
word  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
Portugal,  one  Nicolas  Franco,  for  that. 

Not  long  ago  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  quoted  this  mouthpiece  of  the  dic¬ 
tator  as  saying,  and  I  quote: 

Spain’s  commercial  position,  her  natural 
economic  future,  lies  with  Britain.  Her  need 
(that  is,  Spain’s  need)  for  sterling  is  far 
more  imperative  than  her  need  for  dollars. 

This  is  enough,  right  here,  for  me  to 
say  with  enthusiasm,  “Let  Britain  have 
Spain  and  let  Britain  furnish  the  dole 
to  that  country  from  now  on.” 

But  wait.  There  is  more  to  come  from 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Portugal. 
After  saying  Spain  is  far  more  interested 
in  sterling — the  British  pound — he  says, 
and  I  quote  again : 

Spain  wants  to  see  the  pound  strong  again 
because  she  (Spain)  cannot  be  and  does  not 
want  to  be  dependent  on  the  dollar. 

As  though  this  is  not  enough,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  declares: 

■  Europe,  with  its  African  possessions,  could 
form  a  third  world  bloc  for  trade  and  de¬ 
fense.  This  would  extend  from  Scandinavia 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Together  with 
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her  empires  she  could  develop  immense  eco¬ 
nomic  and  Industrial  resources.  Such  a 
bloc— 

Now  please  get  this — 
such  a  hloc  would  offset  the  possibility  -of 
either  America  or  Russia  doing  anything 
without  the  consent  of  Europe. 

So  says  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
Portugal,  Senor  Nicolas  Franco.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  related  to  Fran¬ 
cisco  Franco,  the  Spanish  dictator,  but 
I  say  he  has  given  us  plenty  of  addi¬ 
tional  reasons,  other  than  degrading  the 
American  people  by  doing  business  with 
a  dictator,  to  boot  Spain  out  of  this  bill. 
My  amendment  will  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  because  I  think  that  Spain 
can  form  a  very  appropriate  area  in 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  against 
communism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  responsible  for  including  Spain  in 
this  particular  bill  for  the  first  time, 
because  it  was  my  belief  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  had  acted  upon  two  previous  occa¬ 
sions  and  that  nothing  had  been  done. 
This  particular  amendment  under  con¬ 
sideration,  as  I  recall,  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Za¬ 
blocki],  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  oppo¬ 
sition  within  the  committee  to  it. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
gain  with  the  inclusion  of  Spain.  I 
think  also  that  not  only  can  Spain  be 
a  bulwark  in  the  Western  European  de¬ 
fense  system  but  because  of  her  cultural 
contacts  she  can  strengthen  the  ties 
which  bind  this  country,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  Spain  that  much  more. 

I  am  not  talking  about  dictators  be¬ 
cause  we  are  supporting  dictators  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  I  am  talking 
about  free,  non-Communist  countries. 
I  believe  that  American  assistance  to 
Spain  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  that 
country,  and  perhaps  bring  about  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  there.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  in  view  of  the  facts 
the  committee  will  vote  down  this 
amendment  and  allow  the  retention  of 
this  amount  in  the  way  of  funds  for 
Spain. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  stated  that  Franco  is  not 
desirous  of  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  in  the  mutual  security  effort.  Is 
it  not  true  that  just  the  other  day  over 
the  news  wires  it  was  announced  that 
the  United  States  was  reported  making 
good  progress  in  negotiating  three  aid 
agreements,  two  military  and  one  eco¬ 
nomic,  with  Spain?  The  agreements 
will  provide  for  American  arms  ship¬ 
ments  to  Spain,  especially  weapons, 
transport  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment  needed  by  the  Spanish  Army. 
Further  plans  for  training  the  Spanish 
army  and  air  officers  also  may  be  in¬ 
cluded.  The  agreements  will  give  the 
United  States  several  air  bases  in  Spain 
along  with  anchorage  rights  for  Amer¬ 
ican  warships  in  key  Spanish  ports. 


Also  the  negotiations  are  opening  the 
way  for  a  larger  flow  of  American  fi¬ 
nancial  and  technical  aid  to  Spain  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Program.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  Franco’s  government  is 
fully  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
in  the  mutual-security  effort? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  the  House  should  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who  has  just 
now  addressed  us  was  the  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  which  spent  some  time 
in  Spain,  and  did  a  very  comprehensive 
and  thorough  job  there. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  that  compliment.  May  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  the  subcommittee  supplemental 
report  on  Spain,  particularly  to  page  84. 
The  subcommittee  reports  its  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  attitude  of  Spain  toward 
participation  in  defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  also  be¬ 
fore  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[M\  Gross!  who  has  been  seeking  to 
ask  me  a  question  for  some  minutes,  that 
every  military  authority  who  has  been 
before  the  committee  has  said  that  Spain 
is  vital  to  Western  Europe. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana  reconcile  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  Portugal  with  the  statement  just  read 
apparently  representing  the  view  of 
Franco  as  to  all  the  things  he  is  going 
to  give  to  the  so-called  free  world? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  the 
source  of  the  gentleman’s  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  gave  it  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  heard  what  he 
had  to  say,  but  I  will  not  go  on  the 
word  of  a  Spanish  Ambassador  to  Portu¬ 
gal  to  decide  what  we  should  do  in  this 
country.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  that  as  far  as  Portugal  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  not  defensible  unless  Spain 
is  brought  in. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  for 
opposing  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 
If  there  is  any  area  of  Europe  where 
geographically  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  seems  to  be  at  a  high  point,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
that  is,  Spain,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Pyrennes  Mountains  just  to  the  north. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  bastions  of  Europe, 
•and  it  is  very  important  that  it  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  provisions  for  Europe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  I  hope  the  House  will  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mon¬ 
tana,  that  this  $25,000,000  does  not  add 
to  the  over-all  amount  but  is  part  of 
the  funds  provided  for? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mi’.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  amendment.  I  believe  that 
the  Foreign  Affair's  Committee  has  gone 
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thoroughly  into  this  question  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  Spain,  and  its  recommendations 
reflect  sound  judgment  based  on  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  all  available  information. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  heading  a  special  study  mission 
which,  among  other  countries,  visited 
Spain.  The  subcommittee  recommended 
that  assistance  be  extended  to  Spain  be¬ 
cause  of  the  potential  value  of  Spanish 
contribution  to  the  mutual  security  ef¬ 
fort,  and  because  this  potential  value 
cannot  be  realized  without  aid. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re¬ 
count  some  of  the  major  factors  which 
motivated  that  recommendation.  The 
most  immediate  value  of  Spain  for  the 
mutual  defense  effort  of  Western  Europe 
lies  in  the  geographical  advantages 
which  Spain  offers  for  air  and  naval 
bases.  Construction  of  air  and  naval 
bases  behind  the  Pyrenees,  which  in 
themselves  constitute  a  natural  defense 
barrier,  would  greatly  supplement  other 
defense  installations  in  Western  Europe, 
which  are  more  immediately  exposed  to 
attack.  It  would  give  the  entire 
European  defense  program  an  added 
strength,  and  place  at  its  disposal  a 
strategically  important  area. 

We  should  also  remember  that  Spain 
is  invaluable  in  the  defense  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  by  controlling  the  west  en¬ 
trance  to  that  sea.  I  am  certain  that  I 
need  not  point  out  that  through  the 
Mediterranean  attacks  can  be  directed 
against  the  so-called  belly  of  Europe, 
against  Northern  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.  Consequently,  Spain  plays  a 
strategic  role  in  the  defense  of  those 
areas. 

Before  issuing  its  recommendations, 
the  subcommittee  also  considered  the 
potential  value  of  Spanish  armed  forces 
to  the  defense  of  Europe.  At  present, 
Spain  has  a  large  but  poorly  equipped 
army  and  a  well-trained  corps  of  officers. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  toughest 
armies  in  Europe,  its  manpower  strength 
being  estimated  at  700,000,  of  which 
400,000  are  under  arms,  including  35,000 
officers. 

This  army,  however,  is  largely 
equipped  with  light  arms  only.  They 
need  heavy  equipment  in  quantities.  In 
addition,  Spain  has  a  limited  fleet  and 
some  300  combat  planes  in  mediocre  op¬ 
erating  condition.  The  strength  of  each 
can  be  considerably  augmented,  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  the  level  of  effective  instru¬ 
ments  of  mutual  defense. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  the 
marked  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Spain  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Franco  government  toward  the 
United  States.  The  government  has  in¬ 
dicated  its  willingness  to  enter  into  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  agreements.  If  we  do 
not  conclude  such  agreements,  written 
in  terms  of  mutual  security  and  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficient  to  both  nations,  we  will 
be  guilty  of  inexcusable  shortsighted¬ 
ness. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  more  fac¬ 
tor.  Spain  is  a  Christian  nation,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  people  is  strongly  anti-Com- 
munist.  Furthermore,  Generalissimo 
Franco  expressed  a  willingness  for  Span- 
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ish  troops  to  fight  communism  wherever 
necessary,  not  only  on  Spanish  soil. 

I  feel  that  these  considerations  are  vi¬ 
tally  important,  and  that  they — not  any 
personal  prejudices  or  the  dictates  of 
false  economy — should  determine  our 
attitude  and  action  on  the  proposed  as¬ 
sistance  to  Spain.  The  fact  remains  that 
Spain  can  contribute  very  much  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  defense;  that  her  people  and 
government,  whatever  the  shortcomings 
of  its  form,  are  willing  to  enter  into  clos¬ 
er  ties  with  us  for  that  purpose;  and  that 
her  people  will  fight  communism  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

It  is  because  of  these  considerations 
that  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  as¬ 
sistance  to  Spain  from  this  bill,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  membership  of 
this  body,  weighing  impartially  the  help 
which  Spain  can  give  us  in  this  all-out 
struggle  for  survival,  will  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  first  men¬ 
tion  on  this  bill.  It  is  not  often  that 
I  find  myself  in  accord  with  my  Mid¬ 
west  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 
but  I  want  to  say  that  I  want  to  support 
him  on  this  amendment. 

I  had  every  intention  yesterday  that 
when  we  reached  section  3  of  offering 
this  same  amendment. 

Let  me  recall  to  your  attention  the  oc¬ 
casion  yesterday  when  the  amendment 
to  limit  aid  to  Tito  was  before  the  House. 
I  want  to  tell  you  here  and  now  that  I 
subscribe  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly], 
except  that  I  would  like  to  substitute  for 
the  word  “Tito”  the  word  “Franco”  and 
substitute  for  the  name  “Yugoslavia” 
the  name  “Spain.”  I  am  not  willing  here 
to  pay  the  price  that  is  involved  for 
whatever  little  advantage  may  come  to 
us  by  keeping  it  in  the  bill,  because  I 
have  no  more  faith  in  Franco  of  Spain 
and  the  government  he  represents  than 
I  have  in  Tito  of  Yugoslavia.  Neither 
one  of  them  are  democracies;  neither 
one  of  them  are  dependable,  and  I  am 
not  willing  to  pay4feat  price. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the.  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  9,  noes  107.  - 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mis¬ 
souri:  Page  15,  line  14,  after  “authorized”, 
insert  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

“Not  to  exceed  $43,000,000  of  the  money 
authorized  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may 
be  spent  for  Austria.” 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  is  a  cut  of  $43,000,000.  The 
amount  in  the  budget  for  Austria  is  $86,- 
000,000.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we 
have  cut  the  sum  total  of  this  section  by 
about  $615,000,000.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  say  that  you  could  absorb  this 
particular  $43,000,000  cut  that  I  am  pro¬ 


posing  in  the  $600,000,000  cut  out  of  the 
larger  figure,  $1,600,000,000,  but  I  feel 
that  this  should  be  specifically  pointed 
out  so  that  we  actually  will  save  this 
$43,000,000  and  the  cut  can  be  applied 
elsewhere. 

In  reference  to  this  matter  of  Austria, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  hearings,  but 
you  will  find  mention  of  Austria  on  page 
60  of  the  committee  report  and  you  will 
find  information  on  pages  761  and  762 
of  the  committee  hearings.  There  is 
also  a  chart,  which  incidentally  is  not  a 
very  revealing  one,  on  page  751  that  has 
to  do  with  Austria.  There  is  some  other 
reference  material  in  the  selected  tables 
on  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act, 
which  is  a  committee  print.  On  page 
40  of  this  committee  print  you  will  find 
the  budget  for  Austria.  I  might  state 
that  all  of  this  information  is  in  the  most 
general  terms,  as  most  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  is,  and  it  is  difficult  to  run  details 
down.  Suffice  it  to  say,  though,  that  the 
$86,000,000  that  has  been  asked  for  is 
simply  to  balance  Austria’s  budget. 

In  balancing  that  budget  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  what  we  are  doing. 
On  page  762,  on  top  of  the  page,  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  reveal  this: 

During  fiscal  year  1S53  Austria  will  pro¬ 
vide  local  currency  equivalent  to  $23,000,000 
to  pay  French,  British,  and  Soviet  occupa¬ 
tion  costs.  Tire  United  States  Government 
has  been  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  since  1945. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  paying  the  $23,- 
000,000  for  French,  British,  and  Soviet 
occupation  costs.  If  Austria  needs  this 
money  and  if  this  is  really  a  mutual  pro¬ 
gram,  I  submit  that  certainly  our  State 
Department  should  not  permit  France 
and  Great  Britain  to  take  money  from 
Austria  when  we  in  effect  are  putting  it 
back  again.  And  positively  we  should 
not  be  paying  for  the  Soviet  occupation 
costs. 

On  the  preceding  page,  751,  you  will 
find  in  subsection  (c)  the  statement: 

The  significant  economic  facts  in  Austria 
are: 

*  «  *  *  * 

(c)  “The  drain  of  Austrian  resources  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  occupation  authorities  as  the 
result  of  (1)  unrequited  exports  from  out¬ 
put  of  the  350  enterprises  confiscated  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  under  the  pretext  that  these  assets 
were  German  property:  (2)  failure  of  the 
Soviet-controlled  enterprises  to  pay  taxes.” 

These  are  given  as  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  plight  of  Austria.  Obviously 
there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  by  our 
State  Department  in  establishing  a 
firmer  position  in  Austria.  It  is  obvious 
we  are  paying  blackmail  in  that  country 
to  Soviet  Russia. 

I  want  to  point  out  another  thing.  I 
refer  to  Austria’s  debts,  and  this  will  be 
found  on  page  20  of  the  committee  print 
of  selected  tables.  Austria’s  internal 
debt  is  $609,000,000,  its  external  debt  is 
only  $12,000,000,  and  that  is  only  one- 
third  of  their  gross  national  products.  If 
you  will  notice  the  situation  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  we  have  a  national 
debt  of  $259,000,000,000  as  opposed  to 
gross  national  products  of  $321,000,- 
000,000.  If  you  will  go  down  that  list  you 
will  notice  that  the  nations  that  have 
the  poorest  ratios  as  far  as  national 


debt  is  concerned,  are  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  so-called  victor 
nations.  Their  budget  situation  is  much 
worse  than- the  countries  in  Europe  who 
were  either  neutral  or  our  enemies  in  the 
last  war,  and  Austria  of  course  is  among 
these  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  of  Austria 
mainly  through  history,  but  actually  we 
are  now  talking  about  6,800,000  people. 
Austria  has  been  cut  to  this  pitiful  size 
over  the  years.  The  United  States  is 
responsible  among  four  nations  for  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  United  States  area  in  Austria 
is  one-fourth,  and  includes  less  than 
1,700,000  people,  about  the  size  of  metro¬ 
politan  St.  Louis.  That  is  the  number 
that  you  are  asked  to  vote  $86,000,000 
for  and  I  am  requesting  by  my  amend¬ 
ment  that  that  amount  be  cut  back  to 
$43,000,000  which  is  more  in  accord  with 
realism.  This  is  the  way  to  eliminate 
loose  dollars. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know, 
Austria  is  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
vulnerable  spots  in  Europe  and  the 
whole  defense  setup  for  Europe.  I  know 
of  no  more  critical  spot  at  the  present 
time  unless  it  is  Berlin  itself. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
$86,000,000  requested  as  economic  sup¬ 
port  for  Austria  has  already  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  cut  made  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  As  introduced,  title  I 
of  the  bill  carried  $1,819,200,000  for  eco¬ 
nomic  support.  The  cuts  made  by  the 
Foreign ,  Affairs  Committee  and  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  have  now'  re¬ 
duced  it  nearly  50  percent,  to  $1,022,000,- 
000.  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  in 
Europe  at  all,  it  would  be  a  grievous  mis¬ 
take  to  put  any  further  limitation  on 
Austria  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  I  do  not  believe,  cut  that.  The 
amount  asked  for  was  $86,000,000.  You 
have  given  them  everything  they  asked 
for.  It  is  simply  balancing  their  budget. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  $86,000,000  is 
included  in  the  defense-support  figure 
which  wTas  further  cut  yesterday  by  the 
Vorys  amendment  over  a  half -billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  My  $43,- 
000,000  would  not  be  in  addition  to  the 
committee  cut  of  yesterday.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  applied  the  pro¬ 
portionate  cut  to  Austria,  it  would  be  a 
little  more  than  the  $43,000,000  I  am 
trying  to  cut  it  back  to. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  amount  in  title  1  of  the  bill  was 
cut  to  the  bone  through  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys]  . 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  situation  in  Austria  is  absolutely 
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hopeless  as  far  as  getting  a  treaty  is 
concerned?  When  I  was  there  last 
September  I  had  a  conference  with  our 
Ambassador,  Walter  Donnelly,  who  in 
my  opinion  is  doing  a  good  job,  and  he 
said  that  they  had  had  259  conferences 
with  the  Soviets  trying  to  bring  about 
some  kind  of  a  treaty  and  that  they  are 
no  further  along  than  when  they 
started. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  If  the  position  in 
Austria  is  hopeless,  the  position  in  Ber¬ 
lin  is  hopeless,  the  position  in  Korea  is 
hopeless,  and  a  great  many  other  posi¬ 
tions  in  opposition  to  communism  will 
have  to  be  defined  as  hopeless.  I  am 
not  going  to  agree  that  cur  position  in 
Austria  is  hopeless. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

(Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.,  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to  speak 
on  this  bill  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  it  I  do  not  understand.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  right  to  cut  this  $500,- 
000,000  or  whether  it  is  right  to  keep  it  in. 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  heard  adequate 
evidence  here  indicating  that  we  are 
either  right  or  wrong  in  the  cut.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as 
to  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  that  partic¬ 
ular  issue. 

But  as  to  Austria  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  In  the  first  place,  Austria  is, 
according  to  all  the  evidence,  the  most 
anti-Communist  country  in  Europe. 
More  than  that,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  said,  if  we  cannot  hold  on  in 
Austria  then  we  cannot  hold  on  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  key  spots 
for  the  defense  of  the  collective  security 
of  the  free  world. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  Austria  is 
a  listening  post  to  us,  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information  from  Czechoslovakia 
and  from  Hungary.  Much  information 
is  received  by  radio  free  Europe,  for 
example,  from  these  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain  by  way  of  Austria.  The 
government  of  that  country  is  conserva¬ 
tive.  It  has  held  the  line  valiantly  and 
bravely.  They  are  loyal  friends.  The 
amount  involved  is  not  great,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  deadly  mistake  to 
slap  in  the  face  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  beleaguered  as  it  is  by  our  bitter 
enemy,  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  May  I  make  this 
additional  observation  to  the  very  per¬ 
tinent  remarks  the  gentleman  has  just 
made? 

The  record  shows  that  in  Austria,  oc¬ 
cupied  as  it  is,  never  at  any  time  in  any 
election  has  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
Austrian  vote  gone  Communist. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  entirely  correct.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  people  are  brave,  stanch  friends. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Chairman,  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  said.  Every  word  is  true. 

Is  it  not  a  further  fact  that  we  have  an 
additional  responsibility  in  Austria,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  an  occupying  Army  in  a 
liberated  country,  and  this  Government, 
which  cannot  become  self-sufficient,  is 
the  furthest  bridgehead  into  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct. 

Every  effort  we  have  made  to  secure  a 
treaty  with  Austria  has  been  impeded 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  and  if  we  do 
not  give  Austria  this  small  amount  of 
money  we  are  minimizing  our  chances 
for  success. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  correct  that, 
as  the  chairman  has  said,  our  position 
in  Austria  is  not  hopeless,  but  if  we  cut 
this  aid  Austria’s  position  would  then  be¬ 
come  hopeless? 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  It  might 
well  so  happen. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  that  is  because 
of  their  very  difficult  economic  situation. 
And  is  it  not  true  that  we  are  in  Aus¬ 
tria  by  virtue  of  a  four-power  agree¬ 
ment?  If  we  withdrew  or  were  forced 
out  of  Austria,  it  would  be  a  great  blow 
to  America  prestige,  and  it  could  then 
be  said  all  over  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union  forced  the  United  States  out  of  its 
position  in  Austria. 

Mr.  HUGH-D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  on  the 
floor  the  true  facts  about  Austria,  one 
of  the  best  friends  the  United  States 
has  had  ever  since  commencement  of 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  the  rock 
upon  which  we  can  help  to  build  up  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  gentleman  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  true  facts. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  agree 
with  everything  said  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Austria.  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
in  generalities ;  I  want  to  talk  in  details. 
Here  is  the  question  and  the  one  ques¬ 
tion  only:  $23,000,000  of  the  occupation 
costs  of  France,  Britain,  and  ourselves  is 
being  paid  by  us.  Now,  this  is  a  mutual 
program.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
importance  of  Austria,  about  how  to  give 
them  money.  This  is  a  mutual  defense 
bill.  Let  us  get  some  work  done  on  it  and 
talk  in  details  instead  of  generalities. 
Austria  is  important,  sure. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  respect 
the  gentleman’s  views. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hlinois. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  take  this  position:  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
agrees  with  me  that  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
offering  will  not  cure  the  evil  he  is  com¬ 
plaining  of.  You  are  merely  cutting 
$86,000,000  in  half  by  supporting  that 
amendment,  and  if  you  have  the  same 
evil  repei’cussions  from  $43,000,000  re¬ 
maining,  you  are  not  doing  anything  by 
voting  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  raises  a  point  which  I  think  goes 
to  the  whole  bill,  and  that  is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  cut  in  round  numbers 
or  even  fractions,  and  I  do  not  think 
cutting  in  round  numbers  or  even  frac¬ 
tions  indicates  that  we  have  carefully 
worked  this  thing  out  in  detail.  I  am 
not  convinced  of  that.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  particular- 
interest  in  the  pending  amendment.  I 
do,  however,  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
other  Members  of  this  House  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  de¬ 
tails.  This  is  not  the  place  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  details.  What  the  House  is 
doing  in  this  bill  is  authorizing  a  pro¬ 
gram;  and,  generally,  in  authorizing  a 
program,  we  do  not  place  dollar  limits 
on  the  program  that  is  authorized.  It 
is  customary  in  most  authorization  bills 
coming  before  this  House  to  simply 
authorize  certain  activities,  and  then  to 
leave  it  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations  to  determine  which  of  those  ac¬ 
tivities  shall  be  undertaken  and  how 
much  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  those  activities. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  program  we 
could  have  given  a  general  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  continue  over  a  period  of  years, 
or  during  the  emergency.  I  am  in  abso¬ 
lute  accord  with  the  action  of  this  House 
in  not  following  that-^ftlan.  I  think  the 
program  should  be  reviewed  annually  by 
the  Congress.  But  you  now  have  before 
you  an  authorization  bill.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  that  this  bill  shall  deal  with 
details;  it  is  a  bill  to  outline  a  general 
program. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  that  will  con¬ 
sider  the  mutual  security  appropriation 
bill.  After  the  authorization  bill  is 
passed,  then  our  committee  will  begin 
hearings  on  the  appropriation  bill.  We 
will  go  into  every  single  detail,  and  I 
promise  you  that  we  will  consider  each 
country.  We  will  not  only  consider 
Austria;  we  will  consider  Yugoslavia;  we 
will  consider  every  country  in  Europe ;  we 
will  consider  the  countries  in  Asia  which 
are  to  receive  aid. 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  official 
30,000-mile  trip  to  the  Pacific,  where  we 
covered  Korea,  Formosa,  Okinawa,  and 
the  other  points  where  this  aid  will  be 
applied.  I  have  some  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation.  We  will  take  copious  testimony 
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as  to  the  details  of  this  entire  program. 
Then  when  the  appropriation  bill  comes 
before  this  body,  you  will  still  have  a 
chance  to  make  any  changes  in  any  ap¬ 
propriation,  or  any  item,  that  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  must  say  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  gentleman  when  he  says 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  to  specify  where  this  money  is  to  be 
spent.  The  gentleman  knows  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  does  not 
have  the  time  to  go  into  all  these  details 
to  any  degree  comparative  to  what  the 
legislative  committee  does. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  at  all.  Our  appropriation 
subcommittee  does  go  into  far  greater 
detail  on  this  program  than  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  does. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  appropriations 
committee  has  been  criticised  no  end  for 
writing  legislation  in  appropriation  bills, 
and  I  think  to  some  degree  justly  so. 
Certainly,  if  the  legislative  committee 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  specify 
where  this  money  shall  be  spent - 

Mr.  GARY.  I  do  not  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  make  this 
statement.  I  certainly  am  not  question¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  this  House  to  make 
any  change  in  this  bill  it  desires.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  the  amounts  that  are  author¬ 
ized  in  this  bill  will  be  appropriated. 
These  amounts  will  be  subsequently  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  appropriations  commit¬ 
tee.  They  will  then  be  considered  again 
by  the  House.  At  that  time  the  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  up  indi¬ 
vidual  items  and  to  make  any  changes 
it  sees  fit  to  make.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  we  should  not  take  the  chance  of 
absolutely  crippling  this  program  by 
putting  too  stringent  limitations  on  the 
appropriations  committee. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gwinn:  On 
page  15,  line  14,  after  “authorized”  insert  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  “Whenever  an  item 
authorized  for  procurement  under  this  para¬ 
graph  is  under  either  domestic  allocation  or 
price  controls  in  the  United  States,  it  shall 
be  purchased  by  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration  and  furnished  to  the  recipient  na¬ 
tion  as  a  commodity  in  lieu  of  dollar  grants 
for  their  own  procurement.” 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  the  emergency  of  the  subject 
covered  here  did  not  give  me  time  to 
take  the  subject  up  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  just  received  the 
proposed  amendment  this  morning. 


This  amendment  enables  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  buy  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  at 
our  market  prices  and  subject  to  our 
price  controls  and  limitations  and  send 
the  commodity  in  lieu  of  dollars  to  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  It  enables  the 
Government  to  send  the  commodity  it¬ 
self  abroad  instead  of  establishing  a 
credit,  as  the  act  provides.  By  sending 
dollars  abroad  the  foreign  countries  go 
into  the  Chilean  market  and  bid  up  the 
price  of  these  scarce  metals  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  our  consumers  of  metals.  Our 
consumers  of  these  metals,  particularly 
copper,  are  under  price  controls  of  27.5 
cents  a  pound.  In  all  countries  where 
there  is  price  control  on  these  metals, 
they  are  in  an  impossible  position  to 
compete  in  a  world  market  which  runs 
copper  as  high  as  55  cents  a  pound. 

Our  Government  must  be  the  buyer 
of  these  metals  and  make  them  avail¬ 
able  to  foreign  countries,  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  dollars  to  many  foreign  buyers  who 
bid  up  the  world  prices.  If  many  buy¬ 
ers  go  about  paying  whatever  price  they 
want  to  pay  to  build  up,  even  excessive 
stockpiles  of  these  scarce  materials  that 
obviously  makes  prices  rise  higher  than 
one  buyer  in  the  market  will  make. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky- 

Mr-  MORTON.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  correctly,  if  for 
instance,  $1,000,000  goes  to  England  to 
purchase  lead,  copper,  or  some  other  ma¬ 
terial,  instead  of  giving  them  the  $1,000,- 
000  we  give  them  the  $1,000,000  worth  of 
that  material. 

Mr.  GWINN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  You  are  not  cutting 
in  any  way  the  benefits  under  this  act? 

Mr.  GWINN.  We  are  not  cutting  in 
any  way  the  benefits  under  this  act,  we 
are  simply  changing  dollars  ourselves, 
while  we  have  control  of  the  dollars, 
into  the  commodity  and  sending  the 
commodity  in  lieu  of  the  dollars. 

Mr.  MORTON.  You  are  also  stopping 
this  bidding  by  four  or  five  governments, 
with  our  money,  mostly,  on  these  vari¬ 
ous  materials. 

Mr.  GWINN.  That  is  it.  Our  own 
dollars  in  foreign  hands  are  bidding  up 
the  prices  so  that  our  own  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  cannot  even  bid  in  the  market 
because  our  consumers  are  limited  to 
27.5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  noticed  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment  is 
mandatory  and  requires  the  General 
Services  Administrator  to  buy  the  cop¬ 
per. 

Does  that  mean  that  if  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  decides  to  give  Greece 
copper  that  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  required  to  buy  copper, 
perhaps  domestically,  and  take  it  away 
from  the  domestic  consumers  of  copper? 

Mr.  GWINN.  It  works  that  way  now. 
Here  is  a  bid,  for  example,  that  comes 
out  of  Greece,  circulated  in  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  market  for  copper  at  a  price  much 


higher  than  our  own  consumers  can  pay. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Would  he  mind  mak¬ 
ing  the  language  of  the  amendment  per¬ 
missive  rather  than  mandatory?  Be¬ 
cause  I  am  very  much  concerned  that 
the  automobile  industry,  for  example, 
which  has  had  limitations  because  of 
shortages  of  copper,  might  be  further 
limited  by  taking  from  our  domestic 
available  copper  amounts  to  send  to 
Greece  because  of  a  determination  made 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  think  that  is  a  proper 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr. '  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  not  the  prac¬ 
tical  effect  of  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  to  say  that  until  we  can  control 
the  world  price,  which  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  would  not  do,  that  in  effect 
you  are  going  to  be  taking  the  stocks  of 
our  own  natural  resources  and  force  us 
to  send  those  abroad,  whereas  these  for¬ 
eign  countries  could  buy  in  the  world 
market  and  buy  stocks  up  in  other  parts 
of  the  world? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  think  not.  I  think 
the  agency  has  the  power  to  decide 
whether  it  will  or  not  grant  those  dol¬ 
lars.  If  it  is  going  to  grant  dollars,  this 
amendment  simply  requires  them  to  give 
copper  instead  of  the  dollars. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Under  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  the  only  place  they 
could  get  the  copper,  so  long  as  the  world 
market  is  not  controlled  at  the  same  level 
as  our  internal  price  control,  the  only 
place  to  get  the  copper  is  in  the  United 
States:  therefore  we  would  be  using  up 
United  States  raw  material. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mason,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gwinn  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  for  two  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
follows  my  reasoning  thus  far,  then  in 
effect  not  only  will  we  be  using  up  our 
own  raw  materials,  but  we  will  be  using 
them  up  faster  than  we  can  produce 
them  and  we  will  be  cutting  down  on 
the  amount  available  to  our  own  indus¬ 
tries,  as  has  been  previously  brought  out. 

Mr.  GWINN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  that  we  produce 
about  60  percent  of  the  copper  we  con¬ 
sume;  the  rest  we  get  primarily  from 
Chile. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GWINN.  This  amendment  con¬ 
templates  that  we  are  going  to  buy  this 
excess  copper  in  Chile,  but  instead  of 
letting  our  own  dollars  go  abroad  to 
come  back  to  Chile  we  control  the  dollars 
and  to  some  extent  we  do  control  the 
prices  we  pay  in  Chile. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  But  that  has  not 
worked  out  so  far. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  it  simply 
means  that  the  United  States  itself 
•would  go  into  that  world  market  and 
purchase  this  copper  to  be  sent  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  to  go. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  MASON.  And  now  our  own  pri¬ 
vate  industry  has  to  go  into  the  world 
market  to  buy  that  40  percent  of  the 
copper  that  it  needs  and  we  do  not  pro¬ 
duce,  and  it  is  competing  against  these 
dollars  that  we  send  abroad. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Exactly  so;  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  that  our  own  stocks  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  are  going  down  while 
stocks  of  these  scarce  materials  of  other 
countries  of  the  world  with  our  dollars 
are  being  built  up  excessively. 

Mr.  MASON.  Personally  I  think  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  is  a  good, 
common-sense  amendment  and  will  re¬ 
sult  in  our  own  private  industries  hav¬ 
ing  more  copper  to  use  rather  than  less. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  disturbs  me  is 
that  this  is  more  interference  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  private  industry;  in  other 
words,  you  are  allowing  the  United 
States  Government  to  go  abroad  and 
make  purchases  in  its  own  name  and 
therefore  compete  with  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  MASON.  No ;  they  are  competing 
with  other  countries. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman.  We  have  so  completely  con¬ 
trolled  domestically  the  price  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  that  our  own  domestic 
consumers  cannot  pay  more  than  21 V2 
cents  a  pound  for  copper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  offers  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  good  faith  in  trying  to  do 
something  constructive,  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  are  in  this  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion.  Of  course  the  General  Services 
Administration  does  all  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  for  the  stockpiling  items  of  these 
strategic  and  critical  materials. 

As  to  just  how  this  would  affect  the 
contracts  we  have  with  Chile  for  copper, 
with  India  for  manganese,  and  with  all 
these  other  countries  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  so  broad  and  extensive  that  it 
goes  almost  around  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  countries  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  involve,  but  probably  many 
more  than  we  think  just  on  the  face  of 
it.  For  instance,  there  is  no  way  for 
us  to  go  into  Chile  and  say  to  Chile  that 
she  has  got  to  sell  us  copper  at  25  cents 
a  pound  because  we  have  price  control. 

Chile  today  is  holding  out  for  6  cents 
above  the  world  price  right  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  there  is  no  way  for  us  to 
control  it.  We  have  agreements  with 
them,  of  course,  to  buy  as  much  copper 
as  we  can  get.  But  when  that  contract 
runs  out  that  is  the  end  of  it.  and  there 


is  no  way  to  force  them  to  renew  it  or 
sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Copper  is  but  one  metal;  there  are  60 
or  70  other  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terial  items  that  will  be  affected.  I  am 
not  just  sure  as  to  how  the  General 
Services  can  carry  out  and  make  effec¬ 
tive  such  an  amendment,  because  at  the 
present  time  we  have  already  agreed 
under  the  international  agreement  on 
division  of  these  raw  materials. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  I  understand,  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  is  acquiring — it  is  the  in¬ 
strumentality  for  building  up  our  stra¬ 
tegic  materials. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  It  purchases  them  all 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  is  the  machinery  for 
purchasing  strategic  materials? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  correct;  it 
administers  and  makes  the  contracts. 

Mr.  VORYS.  General  Services,  as  I 
understand,  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
procurement  in  this  program  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time;  so  this  amendment  would  be 
bringing  something  new  into  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  would  affect  the  international  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  distribution  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  at  the  present  time.  It  is  rather 
far-reaching,  and  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  VORYS.  May  I  say  that  our  pur¬ 
pose  with  reference  to  strategic  materials 
under  this  bill  was  to  tie  it  in  with  the 
strategic-materials  program  carried  on 
outside  this  bill.  I  fear  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  mess  things  up  as  far  as  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  are  concerned.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  it  would  require  all  of  the 
purchasing  to  be  done  in  this  country 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  right.  You 
would  have  General  Services  conducting 
two  programs  here.  It  would  be  trying 
to  secure  raw  material  for  the  stockpile 
in  this  country  and  also  it  would  be  a 
distribution  agency.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  take  it  and  put  it 
in  one  bag  or  which  bag  they  would  put 
it  in. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  In  the  purchasing  of 
this  under  international  agreements,  so 
much  is  allotted  to  each  country? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Supposedly  so. 

Mr.  MASON.  It  has  a  quota  assigned? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MASON.  If  General  Services  is 
purchasing  for  Greece  or  Turkey,  or 
some  place,  they  would  have  to  stay 
within  the  quota  assigned  to  Greece  or 
Turkey,  just  as  if  Greece  or  Turkey  were 
buying  it  for  themselves  with  our 
dollars? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MASON.  So  that  it  would  not 
change  the  international  agreements  one 
particle. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
stoekDile  in  this  country?  Are  you  go¬ 
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ing  to  deplete  it?  Take  cobalt,  copper, 
and  dozens  of  others. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  understand  that.  We 
are  purchasing  them  all  around  the 
world  for  our  stockpile. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MASON.  We  are  purchasing  our 
quota  under  international  agreements. 
If  we  become  the  agent  of  Greece  or 
Turkey  to  purchase  their  quotas,  that 
does  not  have  any  effect  upon  our  own. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Of  course,  all  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  entered  into  this  inter¬ 
national  agreement  on  the  distribution 
of  raw  material.  This  is  just  a  few 
countries. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  The  gentleman  is  very 
much  interested  in  our  defense  stockpile 
program. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Yes;  so  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan.  He  has  been  very 
helpful  in  that  respect,  and  this  coun¬ 
try  ought  to  thank  him  for  the  rubber 
quotas  today. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  I  just  wondered  if  he 
has  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
copper  that  has  been  taken  out  of  our 
defense  stockpile  program  to  be  shipped 
overseas? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  As  far  as  I  know, 
none  has  been  taken  to  be  shipped  over¬ 
seas,  but  there  has  been  some  diverted 
to  industry. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  To  industry  as  the 
result  of  enormous  shipments  over  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Yes;  but  from  other 
countries  which  we  could  not  obtain. 

AMERICAN  AND  FREE  WORLD  SECURITY 

I.  The  basis  of  American  foreign 
policy : 

A.  A  sound,  democratic  foreign  policy 
is  designed  to  preserve  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  American  foreign  policy  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

B.  In  today’s  dangerous  world,  na¬ 
tional  security  cannot  be  achieved  by 
any  simple  formula.  Our  well-being  is 
directly  tied  to  the  security  of  the  other 
free  peoples.  It  is  no  simple  matter  to 
preserve  and  build  that  united  strength 
which  the  free  world  must  have  if  free¬ 
dom  is  to  survive. 

C.  The  foundation  stone  of  American 
foreign  policy  today  is  the  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program.  And  that  program  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  belief  that  America 
cannot  go  it  alone. 

II.  America’s  need  for  allies: 

A.  The  threat  posed  by  Soviet  com¬ 
munism  is  so  great  that — should  it  get 
out  of  hand — American  alone  could 
never  cope  with  it.  Consider,  if  you  will, 
the  nature  of  that  threat: 

First.  The  Soviets  are  dedicated  to 
global  conquest.  The  Lenin-Stalinist 
ideology  makes  that  very  clear.  Soviet 
actions  since  the  closing  months  of  World 
War  II  make  it  even  clearer.  The  sub¬ 
version  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  attempt 
to  drive  the  western  allies  out  of  Berlin, 
the  effort  to  take  over  Greece,  the  ag¬ 
gression  in  Korea — all  of  these  things 
are  representative  of  international  com¬ 
munism’s  designs  for  global  control. 
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Second.  The  Soviet  threat  makes  itself 
felt  at  every  level — the  political,  the 
economic,  the  psychological,  and  the  mil¬ 
itary.  During  1952,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  devote  35  percent  of  its  gross  na¬ 
tional  products — more  than  $60,000,- 
000,000 — to  military  purposes.  It  is 
spending  more  than  a  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually  on  propaganda  alone.  The  budget 
proposed  calls  for  spending  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  20  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  defense  purposes  during  fis¬ 
cal  1953.  Our  expenditure  for  our  over¬ 
seas  informational  campaign  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  less  than  one-tenth 
of  what  the  Soviets  are  spending. 

Three.  In  terms  of  raw  power,  the 
Soviet  threat  is  very,  very  real.  The 
Soviet  Union,  its  satellites,  and  its  Chi¬ 
nese  allies  together  control  some  two- 
fifths  of  the  earth’s  land  surface,  very 
close  to  half — more  than  800,000,000 — 
of  the  world’s  people,  a  vast  share  of  the 
globe’s  natural  resources.  The  Soviet 
bloc  also  has  available  millions  of  trained 
ground  troops  and  a  seasoned  air  force. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
alone  has  between  175  and  200  divisions 
on  active  duty. 

B.  Unless  America  retains  her  friends 
in  the  free  world,  we  will  lose  the  edge 
we  now  have  in  the  global  struggle  for 
power.  The  loss  of  Western  Europe,  for 
example,  would  see  us  outmanned,  out¬ 
gunned,  and  outproduced: 

First.  Take  industrial  production. 
Western  Europe  produces  28  percent  or 
more  of  the  world’6  steel,  about  the  same 
percentage  of  the  world’s  electric  power, 
32  percent  of  the  world’s  hard  coal. 
Western  Europe  also  boasts  almost  half 
of  the  world’s  sea-going  merchant  ton¬ 
nage — 49  percent.  Soviet-bloc  figures, 
percentage,  for  steel,  coal,  and  electric 
power  are  18,  27,  and  15  percent  re¬ 
spectively.  Therefore,  the  control  of 
Western  Europe  would  give  the  Soviets 
the  upper  hand  in  coal  and  very  close  to 
it  in  the  production  of  steel  and  electric 
power. 

Second.  Take  manpower.  Western 
Europe’s  more  than  300,000,000  people, 
if  added  to  the  Soviet  bloc’s  population, 
would  give  the  latter  control  of  more 
than  half  of  the  world’s  people. 

Third.  Take  skilled  manpower.  Eu¬ 
rope’s  skilled  manpower  pool  can  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  no  other  area  but  our  own. 
Western  Eui’ope’s  technicians  in  Soviet 
hands  could  be  a  vital  factor  in  giving 
the  Soviet  Union  a  tremendous  techni¬ 
cal  advantage. 

Fourth.  Take  the  problem  of  strategic 
position.  Loss  of  Western  Europe  would 
mean  the  loss  of  land  and  air  bases  from 
which  to  operate  at  close  range  in  the 
event  of  aggression.  Were  we  to  be 
faced  with  a  global  war — with  the  Sov¬ 
iets  in  control  of  Western  Europe — we 
might  well  have  to  fight  that  war  on  the 
thresholds  of  our  own  homes. 

III.  Essentials  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program : 

A.  The  President  has  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  $7,900,000,000  for  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Program  during  fiscal  1953. 
Of  this  total  amount,  the  lion’s  share — 
$5,425,000,000 — is  for  direct  military  as¬ 
sistance.  One  billion  eight  hundred  and 


nineteen  million  is  for  defense-support 
funds.  The  remaining  $655,800,000  is 
for  economic  and  technical  assistance. 
These  big  figures  raise  two  key  ques¬ 
tions:  First,  what  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  military,  defense  support,  and 
technical  assistance?  Second,  why  is 
assistance  other  than  that  of  a  purely 
military  nature  so  terribly  important? 

First.  The  three  types  of  assistance: 

(a)  Military  assistance  has  to  do  with 
helping  our  friends  to  develop  the  weap¬ 
ons  of  defense  and  the  trained  man¬ 
power  to  handle  those  weapons.  It  is 
concerned  primarily  with  military  prod¬ 
ucts — with  munitions.  It  is  concerned — 
to  cite  one  highly  important  example — 
with  equipping  the  NATO  forces  with 
the  means  of  deterring  aggression.  Most 
of  the  funds  for  military  assistance  will 
go  into  the  purchase  of  guns,  planes, 
tanks,  and  so  forth,  in  the  United  States 
for  transshipment  overseas.  Some  of 
these  military  assistance  funds  will  be 
used  to  purchase  military  equipment 
manufactured  by  our  allies. 

(b)  Defense-support  funds  are  de¬ 
signed  to  supply  our  allies  with  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  commodities,  and  machinery 
which  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  sinews  of  military  defense.  De¬ 
fense-support  funds  will  go  for  cotton 
and  foodstuffs  as  well  as  for  mechanical 
equipment.  In  this  connection,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  you  cannot  separate 
a  nation’s  economic  stability  from  its 
ability  to  defend  itself.  Looking  at  it 
realistically,  we  cannot  offer  our  friends 
guns  unless  we  also  help  them  to  develop 
the  productive  plant  with  which  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  guns. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  is  better 
known  as  point  4.  To  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  the  point  4  program  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  both  for  this  Nation’s 
security  and  for  world  peace.  Under 
the  point  4  program,  America  is  seeking 
to  help  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  to  help  themselves. 
We  are  seeking  to  help  the  people  of  the 
Near  East,  southeast  Asia,  and  of  parts 
of  Latin  America  to  develop  their  own 
technologies. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  com¬ 
munism  breeds  on  hunger,  disease,  and 
illiteracy.  In  the  areas  I  have  just 
noted,  these  conditions  are  almost  uni¬ 
versal.  In  many  parts  of  the  Near  East, 
an  income  of  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a  year 
is  a  reasonable  average.  In  many  parts 
of  Asia,  the  average  life  span  is  30  years 
or  even  less.  In  some  parts  of  Africa  and 
the  Near  East,  1  out  of  10  babies  never 
gets  beyond  the  first  year  of  life. 

The  point  4  program  is  a  humani¬ 
tarian  program.  It  is  the  true  Christian 
doctrine  in  practice.  But  equally  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  contributing  much  to 
America’s  security.  By  fighting  the  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  communism  thrives, 
it  creates  strong  friends  even  while 
showing  millions  of  people  the  road  to  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  our 
interests  abroad  do  not  begin  and  end 
in  Europe,  important  though  Europe  is. 
The  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
southeast  Asia,  and  Latin  America — 


these  people  are  also  part  of  the  free 
world.  These  people  are  also  essential 
partners  in  building  a  strong  defense 
against  Communist  aggression. 

IV.  Are  our  allies  doing  their  share? 

A.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  our 

friends  in  Western  Europe  are  not  hold¬ 
ing  up  their  end  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  I  should  like  to  answer  this 
charge  by  citing  a  few  pertinent  facts — 
facts  that  our  more  violent  critics  are 
likely  to  overlook. 

First.  Western  Europe,  unlike  the 
United  States,  was  devastated  by  the 
Second  World  War.  With  our  help,  it 
has  made  a  remarkable  recovery.  To 
impose  such  defense  demands  upon  our 
European  friends  as  would  cripple  their 
still-shaky  economies  would  be  to  court 
disaster  for  them  and  for  ourselves. 

Second.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
any  major  war  fought  on  the  land  is 
likely  to  be  fought  first  on  the  territory 
of  our  allies  rather  than  upon  our  own. 
It  is  the  western  Europeans  who  are 
living  under  the  shadow  of  Soviet  guns. 

Third.  The  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
European  defense  force  is  made  up  of 
European  troops.  Such  will  continue  to 
be  the  case  when  the  target  for  1954, 
as  set  up  at  the  Lisbon  NATO  confer¬ 
ence,  is  achieved. 

Fourth.  In  the  face  of  economic  ruin — 
World  War  II  result — and  domestic  de¬ 
mands  for  a  better  standard  of  living, 
the  Western  European  nations  have 
reached  a  productivity  level  which  is 
some  40  percent  above  the  prewar  figure. 

Fifth.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
statement  that  the  Europeans  are  not 
taxing  themselves  as  steeply  as  we  are. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  tax  inequities 
in  parts  of  western  Europe.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  European  man  in  the  street  is 
not  carrying  his  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  relevant  fig¬ 
ures:  Tax  receipts  in  the  United  States 
for  1951  amounted  to  25.8  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  comparative  per¬ 
centage  was  33.7.  In  the  Netherlands, 
it  was  28.3.  In  France,  it  was  30.7.  In 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — West 
Germany — it  was  30.3.  In  some  of  the 
western  countries,  the  percentage  was 
somewhat  lower  than  irr  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  But,  by  and  large,  western  Europe 
is  doing  its  share  in  footing  the  bill  for 
defense  and  security. 

Sixth.  It  is  well  worth  remembering 
that  France  and  Britain  are  actively 
defending  free-world  interests  in  the 
Near  and  Far  East.  It  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering  that  most  of  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  are  fighting  by  our  side 
in  Korea.  It  is  worth  remembering  that 
France — to  cite  one  example — is  spend¬ 
ing  an  estimated  $1,000,000,000  a  year 
to  stave  off  communism  in  Indochina  and 
has  lost  more  than  30,000  of  her  best 
soldiers  there. 

V.  Conclusion:  The  mutual-security 
program  is  costing  the  American  public 
a  lot  of  money.  There  is  no  denying 
that.  But  in  paying  for  the  security  and 
defensibilitly  of  our  free-world  neigh¬ 
bors,  we  are  also  paying  for  our  own  se¬ 
curity.  It  is  far  better  to  pay  in  dollars 
today  than  to  pay  with  millions  of  lives 
and  all  of  our  freedoms  tomorrow. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(Mr.  DURHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  close  in  15 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Forand).  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  amendments  to  the 
amendment  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HinshawL 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  this 
amendment  can  be  far  more  important 
than  has  been  represented,  and  it  should 
not  be  considered  in  a  few  minutes  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  Its  implications 
are  hard  to  figure.  For  example,  you 
might  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  supply 
such  things  as  copper  instead  of  money 
to  some  of  these  countries — money  or 
credit — they  could  take  that  copper,  sell 
it  on  the  world  market  for  perhaps  as 
high  as  100  percent  profit.  There  is  that 
possibility,  as  I  understand  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adopt  such 
an  amendment  it  should  have  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  committee 
responsible  for  this  bill.  Therefore,  I 
reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment. 
Foreign  countries  could  take  those  prod¬ 
ucts  which  we  would  furnish  them,  per¬ 
haps  at  our  controlled  price,  and  sell 
them  on  the  world  market  for  a  profit 
of  as  much  as  100  percent. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  And  they  can  do  that 
today  with  what  we  furnish  them. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  may  be  very 
true,  but  in  this  case  when  you  are  fur¬ 
nishing  raw  metals  it  is  a  lot  different 
than  when  you  are  furnishing  guns, 
tanks,  and  clothing.  This  is  something 
which  is  a  world  commodity.  It  is  not 
a  piece  of  armament.  I  think  the 
amendment  ought  to  have  more  consid¬ 
eration  than  we  can  give  it  in  Commit¬ 
tee  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Meader], 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meader  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gwinn:  At  the 
end  of  line  4,  strike  out  “shall”  and  insert 
“may.” 

(Mr.  MEADER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re* 
marks.) 


Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  improve  the  Gwinn 
amendment,  in  my  opinion.  It  makes 
the  authority  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  supply  the  scarce 
commodity  in  lieu  of  the  money  grant 
permissive  rather  than  mandatory. 

I  fear  the  amendment  as  drafted  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
compel  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  buy  copper,  perhaps  out  of 
our  available  domestic  copper  supply, 
and  thereby  limit  still  further  the 
amounts  available  for  the  automobile 
industry  and  other  industries  which  are 
now  retarded  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
copper.  I  would  not  want  that  to  hap¬ 
pen. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Gwinn  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted  at  all,  but  if  it 
is  adopted  it  should  give  leeway  to  the 
General  Services  Administration.  I  do 
not  want  to  harm  our  domestic  economy 
by  an  amendment  hastily  adopted. 

The  International  Materials  Confer¬ 
ence,  about  which  many  of  you  have 
heard  a  good  deal,  purports  to  allocate 
the  amount  of  these  scarce  materials  as 
between  this  country  and  other  countries 
of  the  world.  We  have  enforcible  con¬ 
trols  in  this  country.  But  many  of  the 
other  countries  who  are  also  members  of 
the  International  Materials  Conference, 
either  do  not  have  any  controls  at  all  or 
do  not  have  as  effective  and  as  enforcible 
controls  as  we  have. 

This  whole  question  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Materials  Conference  which  has 
no  statutory  authority  should  be  very 
carefully  and  thoroughly  explored  by 
the  Congress.  Under  present  circum¬ 
stances  I  think  it  is  restricting  our  own 
production  in  this  country  while  it  leaves 
other  countries  free  to  engage  in  specu¬ 
lation  in  these  controlled  materials  and 
step  up  their  production  of  products  re¬ 
quiring  scarce  materials.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
national  cartel  set  up  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Its  alloca¬ 
tions  are  enforcible  in  the  United  States 
but  not  equally  enforcible  elsewhere. 
The  question  is  an  important  one.  It 
should  be  gone  into  thoroughly  by  the 
Congress. 

I  think  my  amendment  will  improve 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gwinn],  I,  there¬ 
fore,  urge  its  adoption. 

(Mr.  SEELY-BROWN  and  Mr.  FUL¬ 
TON  asked  and  were  given  permission 
to  yield  the  time  allotted  them  to  Mr. 
Sadlak.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Sadlak], 

(Mr.  SADLAK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  yield¬ 
ing  me  their  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  to  the 
floor  this  morning  I  had  been  entertain¬ 
ing  the  thought  that  something  along 
the  same  line  as  put  forth  here  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gwinn] 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  do  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill. 

When  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  billion  dollars  set  aside  for  these  coun- 
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tries  to  buy  copper  and  zinc,  and  then 
we  pay  the  bill  with  our  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  why  could  not  we  take 
and  purchase  the  copper  from  these 
countries  and  thereby  give  them  the 
United  States  dollars  which  they  are 
seeking? 

I  join  wholeheartedly  in  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  objected,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the 
shortness  of  time  which  would  be  al¬ 
lotted  here,  but  I  am  sure  that  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  as  he  goes  into  this 
proposal  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  will  find  that  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  importance  to  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  He  will  find,  as  has  been  touched 
upon  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Meader],  the  great  ramifications 
that  are  involved  here  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Materials  Conference,  about  which 
I  am  preparing  to  make  an  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  Wednesday,  May  28,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
because  I  believe  that  the  International 
Materials  Conference,  which  has  been 
set  up  without  any  statutory  authority, 
is,  in  my  estimation,  and  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  of  eight  which  has 
been  appointed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin],  the  minor¬ 
ity  leader,  a  supercartel  operating  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  keeping  from 
the  automobile  industry,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]  has 
mentioned,  from  the  electrical  and  brass 
companies  in  Connecticut,  causing  lay¬ 
offs  and  unemployment,  and  from  the 
other  industries  involved  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  copper  and  related 
minerals  of  which  they  ought  to  have 
the  use. 

There  is  so  much  involved  in  this  prop¬ 
osition,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  would 
like  to  remark  upon  in  this  short  time, 
but  which  obviously  is  an  impossibility, 
as  I  said,  because  of  the  many  ramifica¬ 
tions.  But,  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Durham]  has  mentioned,  I 
am  very  much  interested  to  know  how 
much  we  have  in  the  line  of  copper  and 
zinc,  presuming  he  may  know,  because 
from  my  observation  of  the  House  he  has 
been  one  of  those  who  has  been  most 
meticulous  about  keeping  up  the  stock¬ 
pile,  as  has  been  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]. 

As  to  the  International  Materials  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  restricting  the  amount 
of  copper  and  zinc  which  our  people 
should  have,  the  amounts  that  are  given 
on  allocations,  termed  “entitlement  of 
consumption,”  to  all  of  our  industries 
and  for  the  employers  of  our  country  are 
the  same  allocations  given  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference  which  are 
used  by  the  National  Production  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  so  we  cannot  get  it  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  buy  it.  Price  is  not 
the  deterrent. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SADLAK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I  think 
it  is  an  important  thing  to  talk  about 
at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  the 
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stockpile,  on  the  over-all  basis  of  cop¬ 
per,  has  not  been  filled  by  any  means 
and  probably  will  not  be,  under  world 
conditions,  for  some  time.  But  the 
other  important  point  to  think  about  at 
the  present  time  is  in  connection  with 
the  two  and  one-half  million,  lying  down 
here,  or  approximately,  at  the  present 
time,  in  dollars,  with  authority  to  pur¬ 
chase,  the  materials  today  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  This  would  further  aggravate 
that  condition,  in  my  opinion 

Mr.  SADLAK.  The  gentleman  knows, 
because  we  do  not  go  into  the  world 
market  for  copper,  that  we  have  been 
restricted  because  the  allocations  are 
made  by  the  International  Materials 
Conference  which  again,  I  say,  has  been 
set  up  without  any  statutory  authority, 
and  time  does  not  permit  my  going  into 
that.  Our  stockpiling  is,  also,  thereby 
seriously  affected  and  the  program  im¬ 
peded,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SADLAK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  able  to  get  any  infor¬ 
mation  out  of  our  agencies  on  whether 
or  not  the  other  nations  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  International  Materials 
Conference  have  enforcibility  laws  which 
govern  the  allocations  of  scarce  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  receive.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it  iff  3  months’  effort 
out  of  the  departments  downtown.  Has 
the  gentleman  gotten  any  information? 

Mr.  SADLAK.  I  do  not  have  such  in¬ 
formation  from  downtown,  but  the  gen¬ 
tleman  well  knows  that  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act,  the  Price  Control  Act,  is 
only  effective  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Yes;  but  the  other 
nations  in  this  International  Materials 
Conference  do  not  enforce  their  alloca¬ 
tions,  so  they  are  free,  but  the  United 
States  is  very  rigidly  controlled. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  The  gentleman  is  so 
fully  well  acquainted  with  the  set-up  of 
the  International  Materials  Conference, 
knows  the  serious  effect  its  entitlement 
decrees  have  on  his  constituency  and  on 
mine,  and  he  and  I  could  go  on  for  a 
half  hour  or  an  hour  today  to  talk  about 
this  program.  The  time  being  limited 
on  this  amendment,  I  hope  I  will  have 
the  opportunity  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  next 
Wednesday  to  discuss  the  IMC  and,  more 
specifically,  its  relation  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  in  my  bill  H.  R.  7157. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SADLAK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Just  recently  we 
were  informed  that  Canadian  newsprint 
was  going  up  $10  a  ton.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference  has  been 
the  agency  that  has  decided  where  news¬ 
paper  produced  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  allocated  to  foreign  countries. 
In  one  instance  they  allocated  some 
350,000  tons  of  newsprint  to  India,  which 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  newsprint 
available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  has  had  a  decided  influence 
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on  the  increase  in  cost  of  newsprint  from 
Canadian  sources. 

There  are  other  materials  besides 
copper  that  are  affected  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  with  the  gentleman’s  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  without  statutory  author¬ 
ity.  It  seems  to  be  without  any  author¬ 
ity  at  all.  It  should  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  and  the  facts  revealed. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton], 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
get  off  this  international  cartel  business 
and  talk  about  the  Gwinn  amendment 
for  a  minute. 

At  the  end  of  next  month  we  are  going 
to  sell  about  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
horses  down  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  at  the 
Keeneland  sales.  If  a  guy  wants  to  sell 
a  horse  there  and  get  anything  for  it, 
he  wants  to  get  about  eight  people  bid¬ 
ding  on  it.  The  guy  who  has  only  one 
person  bidding  on  his  horse  goes  home 
pretty  sick. 

This  Gwinn  amendment  does  this,  it 
stops  the  bidding  on  copper.  If  the 
copper  goes  to  England,  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  wherever  it  goes,  it  means  that 
we  buy  it.  We  will  then  have  a  greater 
control  over  the  price  than  if  we  give 
them  the  money  and  have  them  bidding 
up  these  critical  raw  materials  that  we 
cannot  get. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Each  of  these  countries 
has  other  dollars  outside  of  those  it  gets 
from  us.  We  cannot  by  this  amendment 
prevent  their  bidding. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  I  understand  this 
amendment,  it  requires  us  to  purchase 
the  critical  materials,  those  that  are  un¬ 
der  control  and  allocation.  It  requires 
us  to  purchase  them  with  the  dollars. 
They  get  just  as  much,  but  it  merely 
means  that  there  are  not  15  or  20  people 
bidding  on  this  poor  old  nag  that  cannot 
outrun  an  ape,  anyhow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsL 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  yield  the  time  allotted  to 
him  to  Mr.  Mansfield.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  these  two  amendments  are  too  far 
reaching  to  be  given  the  consideration 
which  they  should  have  in  this  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time. 

I  can  well  understand  the  position  of 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Sadlak]  because  he  comes 
from  a  copper-fabricating  State.  I  can 
well  understand  and  agree  more  with 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Meader]  because  he  recognizes  the 
value  of  copper,  as  long  as  we  are  using 
that  as  an  illustration,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  automobiles  and  allied  products. 


I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  facing  an  an¬ 
nual  deficits  of  500,000  tons  of  copper. 
We  are  not  spending  something  like 
$1,000,000,000  in  this  bill  for  metals,  as 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Sadlak] .  There  is  not  that  kind 
of  money  allocated  for  this  particular 
purpose.  As  far  as  our  strategic  mineral 
stockpile  is  concerned,  it  is  a  very,  very 
small  one.  You  cannot  tell  when  we 
will  need  such  things  as  copper,  manga¬ 
nese,  chrome,  and  so  forth,  which  we 
have  in  low  supply  at  the  present  time. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  we  import 
40  percent  of  our  copper.  A  good  deal 
of  it  comes  from  Chile.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  strike  on  down  there 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
weeks.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  when 
it  is  going  to  be  settled.  Further,  the 
government  down  there  has  withdrawn 
its  agreement  insofar  as  the  export  sup¬ 
ply  of  copper  is  concerned.  It  wants  a 
higher  price  than  it  is  getting  now.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  if  this  matter  is 
not  settled  very  shortly  the  pinch  in  our 
own  country  will  be  that  much  more 
severe. 

We  import  90  percent  of  our  manga¬ 
nese.  In  my  State  of  Montana  we  mine 
90  percent  of  the  entire  supply  of  man¬ 
ganese  in  this  country.  We  import  95 
percent  of  the  chrome,  and  we  have  to 
depend  for  5  percent  on  our  own  re¬ 
sources. 

I  think  we  ought  to  consider  this  mat¬ 
ter  very,  very  carefully,  because,  first, 
of  the  impact  it  will  have  on  American 
industry,  especially  in  the  Detroit  area, 
and,  secondly,  and  perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  effect  it  will  have  on  our  stra¬ 
tegic  stockpile. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  The  gentleman  knows 
of  the  mines  which  have  been  recently 
opened  in  his  State  and  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  In  upper  Michigan,  where 
we  are  now  subsidizing  those  higher-cost 
mines,  even  though  they  mine  copper, 
we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  It  goes 
into  the  pot  for  distribution  by  the  IMC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  make  a 
correction  there?  They  recently  opened 
mines  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  that 
is  true,  but  as  far  as  the  mines  in  Mon¬ 
tana  are  concerned,  they  are  down  be¬ 
low  5,000  feet,  and  the  deeper  they  go 
the  richer  they  are. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Let  me  refer  to  an 
excerpt  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  22,  that  the  United  States  is  lift¬ 
ing  the  ceilings  on  copper  imports  and 
will  now  permit  a  larger  price  to  be 
paid  on  copper  from  Chile.  It  also  says 
that  the  price  of  domestically  produced 
copper  has  been  fixed  for  some  time  at 
24.5  cents,  and  officials  said  today  it 
will  remain  at  that  level. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  price 
is  still  too  low,  because  we  are  faced  with 
a  terrible  situation  insofar  as  our  copper 
supply  is  concerned.  Twenty-five  nears 
from  now  there  will  not  be  a  copper  camp 
in  the  United  States  and  100  years  from 
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now  Butte  will  still  be  producing.  But 
on  a  world-wide  scale  the  stuff  is  not 
there,  and  it  is  going  to  become  more 
and  more  valuable  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  both  these 
amendments  are  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Meader]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GwinnL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Meader), 
there  were — ayes  39,  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GwinnL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Sadlak), 
there  were — ayes  30,  noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  to  section  3,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sec.  4.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $606,- 
370,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  balances 
of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section  unobligated  as  of  June 
30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obli¬ 
gation,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  author¬ 
ized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  203,  which  relates 
to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or 
subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
obligation  for  their  original  purposes  through 
June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  After  section  205  add  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  203,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$65,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  section  204  of  this  act,  relat¬ 
ing  to  Palestine  refugees,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1953;  and  not  to  exceed  $76,000,000  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
section  205  of  this  act,  relating  to  refugees 
in  Israel,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  which  the  President  finds  can¬ 
not  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  204  and 
205  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 
2C3  ”  aPPr°Priations  authorized  by  section 

Mr,  VORY8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
three  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Vop.ts: 

Cn  page  16.  line  13,  amend  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows' 


“(b)  Amend  section  203  to  read  as  follows: 
‘In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  act 
In  Africa  and  the  Near  East  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$55,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  unobligated 
as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently  released 
from  obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  obligation  for  their  orig¬ 
inal  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to 
be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  here¬ 
by  authorized.  Funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  under 
section  503  of  this  act  and  the  Act  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557)’.” 

On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  out  “(b)  at  the 
end  of  subsection  302  (a)  ”  and  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(b)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
302  (a)  strike  out  the  words  ‘the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522), 
and’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘section  503 
of  this  act  and  the  applicable  provisions’  and 
at  the  end  of  such  subsection.” 

On  page  20,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(c)  Amend  section  503  by  inserting  ‘(a)’ 
after  (503)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  as  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  respec¬ 
tively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“‘(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  repealed. 

“‘(2)  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  transferred  to  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  by  section  502  (b)  (2)  of 
this  act,  only  those  which  are  exercised  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  enu¬ 
merated  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  as  amended,  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised  after  June  30,  1952.  Of  the  powers, 
functions,  and  responsibilities  conferred  on 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  only  those  conferred  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  act,  as  amended,  which  are 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952. 

“  ‘(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1348,  as  amended,  referred 
to  above  are  the  following:  Sections  104  (e) 
and  (f) ;  107;  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  sec¬ 
tion  109;  110  (a)  and  (b);  111;  112;  113; 
subsections  (d),  (h),  and  (i)  of  section 
114;  115  (a);  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9),  and  (10)  of  section 
115  (b);  subsections  (d),  (h),  and  (j)  of 
section  115;  section  117  (c);  section  119; 
and  section  120.  Where  any  of  the  above 
provisions  refer  to  the  purposes  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  as  amended.’ 

“(d)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  504, 
strike  out  all  after  ‘Senate’  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following  sen¬ 
tences:  ‘The  Deputy  Director  shall  receive 
compensation  of  $17,500  per  annum.  The 
special  representative  in  Europe  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a 
chief  of  mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999) 
arid  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary.  The  deputy  spe¬ 
cial  representative  in  Europe  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and 
allowance  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  have  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary’.” 

Renumber  subsequent  subsections  accord¬ 
ingly. 
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On  page  26,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  the 
words  “the  Economic  Cooperation  Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “section  503  of  this 
act.” 

Mr.  VORYS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendments ) .  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  my  chair¬ 
man,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  read  at  some  length  yesterday 
evening,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  also  that  the  various 
sections  of  the  amendment  be  consid¬ 
ered  together  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  this  is  an  identical  amendment 
to  be  put  into  this  section,  which  was 
passed  in  the  other  section  last  night, 
and  also  that  you  have  identical  amend¬ 
ments  to  go  in  titles  III  and  IV;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  They  are  similar  tech¬ 
nical  changes,  and  there  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  go  in  title  V,  which  I  discussed 
at  some  length  yesterday  evening. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  In  substance,  the 
amendments  are  the  same?  In  other 
words,  they  are  cut  to  apply  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  section  involved? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  that  I  see  no  objection  to  con¬ 
sidering  all  three  amendments,  as  read, 
and  neither  do  I  see  any  objection  to 
considering  all  three  amendments  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  committee  for  5  minutes. 
This  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  series  of 
amendments  but  has  only  one  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  do  away  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  legislation  by  letter  writing,  and 
have  Congress  legislate,  so  as  to  make 
definitely  clear  in  law  what  has  been 
stated  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  is  that 
the  ECA,  as  such,  and  the  Marshall 
plan,  as  such,  and  the  European  recovery 
plan,  as  such  wind  up  as  per  schedule 
on  June  30,  1952. 

These  elaborate  sections  are  necessary 
to  get  the  program  under  three  acts  in¬ 
stead  of  four.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted  we  will  then  have  a  single  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act;  the  Mutual  Security  Act;  and  phases 
of  the  act  for  international  develop¬ 
ment,  but  we  will  no  longer  have  four 
laws,  and  have  him  still  operating  ECA. 
The  appropriate  necessary  provisions  are 
retained.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  already  adopted  this  principle 
and  part  of  the  amendment,  I  would  hope 
the  House  would  adopt  the  rest  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  having  the  natural  disquiet 
of  a  lawyer  I  would  doubt  very  much  that 
the  President’s  letter  writing  could  take 
the  place  of  enacted  law.  I  feel  this 
amendment  is  deisgned  to  tighten  up,  not 
to  weaken  the  law.  May  I  say  further, 
to  remove  any  disquiet  the  chairman  may 
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feel,  that  in  conference  a  very  thorough 
review  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  be 
sure  that  every  power  that  is  really 
needed  is  actually  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  had  a  somewhat  similar  amendment. 
Let  me  say  this,  that  once  the  House  de¬ 
cides  that  this  is  what  we  are  going  to 
do  and  the  way  we  are  going  to  do  it,  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  Government  law¬ 
yers,  the  committee  staff,  and  the  lawyers 
of  the  committee  will  “nit-pick”  this 
thing  to  make  sure  we  have  made  no 
mistakes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  when  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amendment  came  up  as  to  title  I  of 
the  bill  I  objected  as  strenously  as  I 
could  and  fought  the  amendment  as 
strongly  as  I  could.  I  did  not  think  the 
amendment  should  be  in  the  bill.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  placed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  title  I, 
I  agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  it  should  also 
be  in  titles  n,  in,  and  TV;  and  therefore 
I  will  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Will  there  be  a 
roll  call  vote  on  all  these  amendments 
en  bloc?  Does  the  gentleman  contem¬ 
plate  that?  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
move  that  we  have  taken  here;  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  is.  There  could 
be  a  roll  call,  although  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  will  demand  a  roll  call;  and  I 
do  not  want  anybody  in  the  House  to 
get  the  impression  that  I  favor  these  four 
amendments,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
one  has  been  placed  in  title  I,  if  that  is 
to  be  retained  I  think  all  four  should  be 
retained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tl\e  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Messrs.  Gross  and 
Crawford)  there  were — ayes  54,  noes  76. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Richards 
and  Mr.  Vorys. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and: 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  101,  noes  99. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  16,  line  24,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  the  following:  “Provided, 
That  the  dollar  costs  of  the  United  States 
under  the  act  for  international  development 
for  the  program  in  any  country  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  supplies  and  equipment  shall  not 
exceed  three  times  the  dollar  costs  of  the 
United  States  for  United  States  technicians 
and  the  training  of  local  personnel.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  my  amendment  seeks  to  limit  the 
dollar  costs  for  supplies  and  equipment 
under  the  act  for  international  devel¬ 
opment. 


There  is  evidence  that  that  those  who 
are  administering  the  program  have  in¬ 
augurated,  as  I  see  it,  a  great  WPA  pro¬ 
gram,  on  a  global  scale.  It  is  up  to  this 
Congress  to  determine  just  how  far  we 
are  going  to  permit  the  planners  in  MSA 
to  establish  a  program  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  which  is  not  based  on  common 
sense,  unless  we  apply  the  brakes  today 
there  is  no  telling  just  how  fantastic  it 
will  be  in  the  future. 

Now,  I  have  here,  and  I  want  to  put  in 
the  Record,  some  evidence  which  shows 
how  foolishly  some  of  this  money  is  being 
spent. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  know  that  dur¬ 
ing  1951  there  were  505  teams  from  15 
European  countries  and  33  teams  from 
6  Far  East  countries  who  participated  in 
the  ECA  and  the  MSA  program. 

I  have  before  me  a  statement  prepared 
by  MSA  for  me  as  to  the  number  of 
teams  that  were  here  on  various  projects. 
I  will  place  that  statement  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  so  that  all  Members  may  read  it. 
I  do  not  have  the  time  to  read  it  now, 
but  it  is  fantastic.  One  might  draw  the 
conclusion  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
under  this  program  is  to  make  Europe 
and  Asia  over  in  our  own  image.  But 
here  is,  page  after  page,  a  list  of  projects 
involving  people  from  all  over  the  world 
who  have  come  to  this  country  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  taxpayers.  This 
is  the  most  extensive  and  expensive  ex¬ 
cursion  party  ever  conducted  for  free  to 
those  who  come  to  this  country.  Here 
are  92  teams,  for  instance,  from  France, 
and  this  is  only  one  instance,  and  so  it 
goes  on  and  on.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  read  this  exhibit,  but  it  will  be  in  the 
Record  so  all  Members  may  take  their 
time  to  read.  It  will  be  very  revealing,  I 
assure  you. 

EUROPEANS  AND  ASIANS  VISIT  THIS  COUNTRY  ON 

VARIOUS  PROJECTS  AT  EXPENSE  OF  AMERICAN 

TAXPAYERS 

Five  hundred  and  five  teams  from  15 
European  countries  and  33  teams  from 
6  far  eastern  countries  were  sponsored 
by  ECA-MSA  during  calendar  year  1951. 
A  total  of  $6,694,353  was  obligated  to 
cover  the  dollar  expenses  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  team  members,  and  $699,000  was 
obligated  for  the  far  eastern  team  mem¬ 
bers  while  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  the  program  in  1951  was 
$7,393,353,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  for 
1952  the  cost  will  exceed  that  of  last 
year. 

Part  A.  From  Europe 

PROJECT  TEAMS  ACTIVE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DURING  1951 

Austria :  16  teams 

Trade-union  journalists. 

Agricultural  extension  services. 

Agricultural  organization  study. 

Chemical  wood  study. 

Agricultural  electrification  study. 

Agriculture  extension  techniques. 

Plant  protection  study. 

Artificial  insemination  techniques. 

In-plant  training  for  engineers. 

Young  farmers. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 

Young  Women  Farmer  Trainees. 

4-H  directors. 

Large  farmers. 


Harvard  trade-union  program. 

Farm  management  institute. 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg:  25  teams 
Chemical  research. 

Plastics  research. 

Foundry  team. 

Forging  and  stamping  team. 

Soil  study  techniques  (Congo). 
Agricultural  prices,  marketing,  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

Statistical  services  (Congo). 

Youth  leader. 

Agriculture  economics  study. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
National  income  statistics  study. 

Dairy  study. 

Grassland  study. 

Agricultural  economics  extension. 
Agricultural  engineering  study. 

Potato  root  eelworm  control  and  eradi¬ 
cation. 

Horticulture  production  improvement. 
Livestock  diseases  due  to  mineral  deficien¬ 
cies. 

Vitamin  deficiencies  in  poultry. 

Livestock  feeding. 

Wood  technology. 

Farm  machinery. 

Soil  improvement  methods. 

Climatology  and  microbiology  (Congo). 
Crop  forecasting  techniques  (Congo). 

Denmark:  61  teams 
Home  economics  study. 

Drainage  engineering. 

Air  traffic  control. 

Farm  machinery  study. 

Young  farmers. 

Plant  breeding. 

Youth  leaders. 

Artificial  insemination  methods. 
Improvement  in  seed  and  seed  grain  pro¬ 
duction. 

Cattle  breeding. 

Pig  breeding. 

Agricultural  information. 

Quarantine  and  control  measures  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

Methods  in  plant  breeding. 

Insulation  and  ventilation  of  agricultural 
buildings. 

Servo-technique. 

Paint  and  varnish  study. 

Developments  in  use  of  concrete. 

Hosiery  team. 

Foundry  team. 

Storing  and  canning  of  fish. 

Mastitis  in  cattle. 

Animal  diseases. 

Power  station  maintenance. 

Chemical  analysis  of  metals. 

Foundry  machinery  study. 

Forage  crops  and  hybrid  corn. 
Agricultural  films. 

Plant  br  iding. 

Veterinary  hygiene. 

Quality  standards  for  dairy  products. 
Synthetic  materials  in  textile  industry. 
Soil  fertility  and  chemical  testing  of  soil. 
Agricultural  bookkeeping. 

Farm  mechanization  study. 

Meat  industry  productivity  team. 
Fractional  distillation  mission. 

Building  construction  productivity  team. 
Herbicide,  insecticide,  and  fungicide  study. 
Dairy  research  study. 

Welding  techniques. 

Home  economics  extension. 

Cheese-making  techniques. 

Dairy  industry  study. 

Forestry  research. 

Poultry  study. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Agricultural  building  design. 

Harvard  advanced  management  course. 
Mining  of  nonferrous  metals. 

Vegetable  and  fruit  canning. 

Farm  management  research. 

Ensilage  research  and  experimental  work. 
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Potato  breeding. 

Lightweight  concrete  Industry. 

Harvard  advanced  management  program. 

Lime  and  tile  industry  productivity  team. 

Phosphate  fertilizer  production. 

Shipbuilding  study. 

Civil  aviation  operational  methods. 

Manufacture  of  50-caliber  ammunition. 

France:  92  teams 

Young  productivity  trainees. 

Secondary  nonferrous  metals  productivity 
team. 

Citrus  fruit  genetics  and  production. 

Citrus  fruit  marketing. 

Soils  study  group. 

Building  construction  productivity  team. 

Export  accountant  study. 

Nonferrous  metal  mining  group  (Africa). 

Iron  and  steel  productivity  team. 

Sulfuric  acid,  phosphate  and  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  productivity  team. 

Metal  mining  productivity  team. 

Commercial  poultry  husbandry  study. 

Industrial  training  methods  study  group. 

Petroleum  engineering  trainees  group. 

Miscellaneous  industries  market  study 
group. 

Plastics  manufacturing  productivity  team. 

Handling  and  stevedoring  in  ports  produc¬ 
tivity  team. 

Insurance  productivity  team. 

Simplification,  standardization,  and  spe¬ 
cialization  study  group. 

Railroad  equipment  productivity  team. 

Farm  work  simplification. 

Overseas  territories  farm  machinery  study. 

Wage  systems  study  team. 

Plywood,  veneer,  and  wood  crates. 

Paper  and  paperboard  productivity  team. 

Optical  and  precision  instruments  distri¬ 
bution  study. 

Glass  industry  productivity  team. 

Highway  transportation  study  group. 

Plant  insect  and  disease  control  study 
group. 

Cotton  weaving  productivity  team. 

Steel  drawing  and  rolling  productivity 
team. 

Rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons. 

Rice  culture  study  group  (metropole  and 
overseas  territories). 

Insulated  wire  and  cable  industries  pro¬ 
ductivity  team. 

Rural  youth  leaders. 

French  publishers'  and  editors’  produc¬ 
tivity  study. 

Emergency  controls  and  Federal  agencies. 

Lime  and  cement  productivity  team. 

Forestry  research. 

Root  diseases  study  in  cereals. 

Soil  study. 

Management-labor  relations  within  in¬ 
dustry. 

Agricultural  cooperatives  study. 

Corn  breeding  and  selection. 

Pastures  and  forage. 

Graphic  industries  productivity  team. 

Paint  and  varnish  productivity  team. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  production  and 
marketing. 

Architects,  engineers,  contractors  produc¬ 
tivity  team. 

Motors  and  turbines  productivity  team. 

Machine  tool  accessories  and  power  hand 
tools  productivity  team. 

Alloying,  rolling,  and  drawing  of  nonfer¬ 
rous  metals  productivity  team. 

Plumbing,  heating,  air-conditioning  pro¬ 
ductivity  team. 

Foundations,  main  walls,  material  lifting 
equipment  study  group. 

New  materials,  prefabrication  productivity 
team. 

Carpentry  productivity  team  (building 
construction  group). 

Metal  construction  productivity  team 
(building  construction  group). 

Chlorine  and  chlorine  derivatives  industry 
productivity  team. 


Town  planning,  legislation,  and  financing, 
MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Young  farmers. 

Tile  and  brick  productivity  team. 

Fruit  canning  and  Jam  manufacturing 
productivity  team. 

Lead  and  zinc  ore  smelting  productivity 
team. 

Textile  dyeing  and  finishing  productivity 
team. 

Glove  industry  market  study  group. 
Vegetable  canning  productivity  team. 
Young  farm  women  trainees. 

Silk  and  artificial  fibers  throwing  and 
Weaving. 

Provincial  press  study  group. 

Productivity  and  full  employment  study. 
Government  road  construction  engineers. 
Fruit  Juice  processing. 

Work  accidents  and  occupational  diseases 
prevention. 

Corn  improvement  study  group. 

Gas  industry  technical  study  group. 
Management  engineers  study  group  II. 
Laundry  and  dry-cleaning  productivity 
team. 

Techniques  of  collective  bargaining. 
Meat  packing  and  canning  industry 
productivity  team. 

Welding  industry  technical  study  group. 
Men’s  ready-made  clothing  study. 

Farm  management  institute. 

Woolen  industry  productivity  team. 

Union  organization  and  functioning. 
Electric  power  production  and  distribution 
study. 

Land-tenure  conference. 

Agricultural  economics  services. 
Integration  of  the  worker  within  the  enter¬ 
prise  study. 

Techniques  of  collective  bargaining,  group 

B. 

Techniques  of  collective  bargaining,  group 

C. 

Business  legislation  study. 

Germany:  29  teams 
Techniques  of  cellulose  production. 
Telecommunications  study. 
Telecommunications  technology. 

Coal  mining  productivity  team. 

Farm  machinery  study. 

Bread  making. 

Control  of  X-disease  in  livestock. 
Artificial  insemination  of  dairy  cattle. 
Poultry  production. 

Agricultural  information. 

Animal  husbandry  and  livestock  feeding. 
Irrigation  equipment  methods  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Dairy  production  management  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

Marketing  agricultural  products. 

Soil  conservation. 

Agricultural  statistics. 

Farm  machinery  extension  methods. 
Farm  credit. 

Plant  breeding. 

Forest  tree  nurseries. 

Retail  food  distribution. 

Manufacture  of  artificial  limbs. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
German  productivity  center  team. 
Manufacture  of  fireproofing  products. 
Harvard  advanced  management  and  trade- 
union  program. 

Development  of  agricultural  program  and 
legislation. 

Land  tenure  conference  and  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Chemists  study  tour. 

Greece:  18  teams 
Public  health  training  program. 

Ground  water  irrigation  techniques. 

Union  administration  program. 

Civil  aviation  training. 

Surface  water  research  and  Irrigation  prac¬ 
tices. 

Nutrition  study  and  training. 

Agricultural  home  economics  extension. 


May  23 

Irrigation  management  and  land  prepara¬ 
tion  techniques. 

Range  management. 

Extension  study  and  training. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Agricultural  credit  specialist. 

Cereal  and  oilseed  processing. 

Electric  power  system  trainees. 

Extension  training  methods. 

Open  house  for  rural  youth  leaders. 
Medical  and  public  health  training. 

Land  tenure  conference  and  training 
course. 

Iceland:  8  teams 
Geophysical  prospecting  study. 

Canning  and  freezing  of  fish. 

Utilization  of  fishery  byproducts. 

Soil  survey  study. 

Young  farmers. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Labor  leaders. 

Paint  factory  in-plant  training. 

Ireland:  28  teams 
Farm  management. 

Tourist  industry  development. 

Airlines  operations. 

Air  traffic  control. 

Aeronautical  telecommunications. 

Weather  forecasting. 

Poultry  production  technology  and  ex¬ 
tension. 

Port  and  docks  study. 

Phosphate  fertilizer  manufacture. 

Higher  agricultural  education  and  re¬ 
search. 

Farm  mechanization  study. 

Farm  management  study. 

Agricultural  credit  facilities. 

Sugar-beet  industry — genetics. 

Sugar-beet  industry — chemical  engineer¬ 
ing. 

Oatmeal  processing  study. 

Restrictive  trade  practices. 

Animal  nutrition. 

Young  farmers. 

Youth  leaders. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Airlines  study  II. 

Soil  research. 

Paper  industry  productivity  team. 

Plant  nutrition. 

Trade  union  and  productivity  project  I. 
Harvard  trade  union  course. 

Chemists  study  tour. 

Italy:  18  teams 
Civil  aviation  team. 

Livestock  genetics  and  breeding. 

Forage  crop  production  study. 

Extension  techniques  in  fruit  production. 
Plant  quarantine  study. 

Nonferrous  metals  team. 

Solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  testing. 
Telephone  team. 

Port  study. 

Industrial  organization  and  management. 
Training  steam  power  operators. 

Story  of  budget  and  fiscal  techniques. 
Young  farmers. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Reclamation  and  land  improvement. 

Farm  management  institute. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  procedures 
study. 

Land  tenure  conference. 

Netherlands:  49  teams 
Knitwear  team. 

Methods  of  artificial  insemination  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

Surinam  citrus  processing. 

Organizational  efficiency  study. 

Letterpress  productivity  team. 
Lithography  productivity  team 
Poultry  farming. 

Home  economics  study. 

In-plant  training — textile  industry. 
Trade-union  productivity  team. 

Dairy  research. 

Young  farmers  study  HI. 
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Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  productivity 
team. 

Tuberculosis  of  cattle. 

Poultry  disease  study. 

Swine  disease  study. 

Sterility  in  cattle. 

Brucellosis  and  mastitis  study. 

Paper  and  board  packing  specialist  team. 
Heavy  clothing  industry  productivity  team. 
Agricultural  productivity  study. 

Leather  research. 

Enamelware  study. 

.  Grey  iron  foundry  productivity  team. 
Small  fruits  production. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  processing. 

Soil  research. 

Horticultural  engineering  study. 

Land  improvement  study. 

Taxation  and  tax  administration. 

Oak,  elm,  and  birch  disease  study. 
Industrial  electrical  equipment  team. 
Farm  women  trainees. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 

Seed  treatment  and  testing. 

Alfalfa  production. 

Soil  and  land  classification. 

Improvement  of  production  and  process¬ 
ing  pulses. 

Industrial  relations  study. 

Pests  and  diseases  of  agricultural  crops. 
Research  on  tension  and  vibrations. 

Farm  management  institute  study. 
Vegetable  seed  production  and  marketing. 
Harvard  advanced  management  course. 
Cattle  feeding. 

Electrical  appliances  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions. 

Equipment  industries  study. 

Land  tenure  conference  and  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Gas  Industry  study. 

Electroplating  productivity  team. 

Norway:  46  teams 
Milk  production  and  processing. 

Textile  productivity  group. 

Agricultural  engineering. 

Management  engineering. 

Organization  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
service. 

Extraction,  refining  and  use  of  mica  and 
nepheline. 

Pulp  and  paper  team. 

Agricultural  extension  service. 

Soil  conservation  and  utilization. 

Farm  youth  organization  survey  program. 
Dairy  industry. 

Animal  husbandry  extension  study. 

Seed  testing  techniques. 

Methods  of  combatting  and  diagnosing 
metabolic  diseases. 

Methods  of  silage  production. 

Horticultural  extension  study. 
Agricultural  engineering  and  architecture. 
Administration  of  farm  managerial  serv¬ 
ices. 

Potato  breeding. 

Soil  surveying  and  testing. 
Labor-management  techniques  on  scien¬ 
tific  management. 

In-plant  training-management. 

Industrial  management  study. 

House  building  industry  productivity 
team. 

Rubber  reclaiming  study. 

Propagation  of  trees  and  bushes  and  nurs¬ 
ery  management. 

Young  farmers. 

Agricultural  films  study. 

Regional  planning  for  industrial  improve¬ 
ment. 

Highway  transportation  study. 

Mining  industry  productivity  team. 
Forestry  statistics. 

Industrial  and  public  management  study. 
MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Farm  management  study. 

Agricultural  radio  programs. 

Young  women  farmer  trainee  program. 
Agricultural  productivity  study. 

Farm  building  team. 


Harvard  advanced  management  program. 
Forest  research. 

Government  regulations  In  dairy  Industry. 
Harvard  trade-union  program. 
Telecommunication  equipment  study. 
Forestry  productivity  team. 

Chemists  study  tour. 

Portugal:  6  teams 
Financial  statistical  studies. 

Foreign  Trade  Zone  study. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Harvard  advanced  management  program. 
Agricultural  extension. 

Soil  conservation. 

Sweden:  15  teams 
Modern  woodworking  practices. 
Management-labor  cooperation  study. 
Iron  ore  beneflciation. 

Agricultural  machinery  testing  and  selec¬ 
tion. 

Young  farmers. 

Modern  woodworking  practices. 

Soy  bean  breeding. 

Youth  leader. 

Agricultural  film  study. 

Electric  power  study. 

Statistical  methods. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Industrial  and  business  management 
study. 

Farm  women  trainees. 

Harvard  advanced  management  course. 

Turkey:  22  teams 

Training  in  meteorology  forecasting. 
Statistical  study. 

Irrigation  and  water  development  training. 
Agricultural  technicians. 

Agricultural  study. 

Civil  aviation  training  program. 

Methods  of  reforestation. 

Livestock  production  and  meat  Industry. 
Animal  nutrition. 

Training  in  telephone  administration. 
Soils  and  soil  management. 

Public  roads  study. 

Sumerbank  executives  training  program. 
Ministry  of  finance  trainees. 

Maintenance  of  steam  locomotives. 
Advanced  public  administration  training. 
Meat  packing  industry  study. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Meteorological  executive  trainees. 

Military  chemical  arsenal  study. 

Land  tenure  conference. 

Farm  management  institute. 

United  Kingdom:  50  teams 
Underground  gasification  of  coal. 

Soil  fertility  study. 

Scientific  and  technological  training. 
Grassland  management. 

Grassland  study. 

Cotton  classification  and  selection. 
Technical  managers  team. 

Agricultural  economics  study. 

Agricultural  extension  study. 

•  Tropical  housing  survey. 

Youth  leader. 

Telecommunication  officers  training. 
Training  in  management  techniques. 
Training  in  technology  and  management. 
Electrical  engineers  to  study  power  instal¬ 
lation  (Maltese  Government). 

Hotel  and  catering  study. 

Agricultural  statistics. 

Machine  tool  industry  study. 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  grade  assessment. 
Agricultural  economics  research. 

Tobacco  production  and  breeding. 
Spectographic  quantometers  construction. 
Virus  research  (Tanganyika). 

Harvard  advanced  management  and  trade- 
union  course. 

Grain  storage  and  drying. 

Farm  management  training  program. 
Training  for  industry  team  I  (operatives). 
Productivity  team  No.  26  (lithography). 
Training  for  industry  team  II. 


Productivity  team  No.  29  (iron  and  steel). 
Productivity  team  No.  27  (coal  mining). 
Dry  grocery  industry  productivity  team. 
Training  for  Industry  team  III  (universi¬ 
ties  and  industries) . 

Productivity  team  No.  30  (furniture  manu¬ 
facturers)  . 

Specialist  team  No.  11  (education  for  man¬ 
agement)  . 

Productivity  team  No.  30  (zinc  and  alum¬ 
inum  die-casting). 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry. 
Conservation  and  substitution  of  raw  and 
scarce  materials. 

Processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Cake  and  biscuit  manufacturing  produc¬ 
tivity  team. 

Provincial  newspaper  productivity  team. 
Constructional  steelwork  industry  pro¬ 
ductivity  team. 

Short-term  storage  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Woodworking  machinery  productivity 
team. 

Inspection  methods  in  mass-production 
industries. 

Production  control  methods. 

Land  tenure  conference. 

Metalworking  machine  tool  team. 

Bristol  aircraft  technicians. 

OEEC:  23  teams 
Foreign  trade  zone  study. 

BLS  study  No.  4. 

Industrial  safety. 

Materials  handling. 

Water,  sewage,  and  garbage  treatment. 
Industrial  cost  accounting  study. 
Nonferrous  ore  dressing  study. 

Production  and  use  of  printing  machinery. 
Oil  equipment. 

Utilization  of  wood  products. 

Paper  and  board  packaging  study. 

Young  chemists  study  tour. 

Refining  and  drilling  study. 

Highway  improvement  and  utilization. 
BLS  study  No.  5 — Productivity  measure¬ 
ment. 

Forest  fire  prevention. 

Trade-union  course. 

Industrial  census. 

Galvanizing  techniques. 

Heavy  metal  fabrication. 

World  Metallurgical  Congress. 

Nonferrous  smelting  and  refining. 
Technical  assistance  study. 

PART  B.  FROM  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Burma:  7  teams 
Youth  leaders. 

Rangoon  port  rehabilitation. 

Inland  water  transport. 

Postgraduate  student  training. 

Land  tenure  conference  and  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Agriculture — Training  foreign  students. 
Chemists  study  tour. 

China:  3  teams 

Postgraduate  students  and  trainees. 
Chemists  study  tour. 

World  Metallurgical  Congress. 

Indochina:  3  teams 
Chemists  study  tour. 

Medical  training. 

Land  tenure  conference. 

Indonesia:  8  teams 
Youth  leaders. 

Public  health  training. 

Animal  feeding  and  breeding. 

Cooperative  associations. 

Chemists  study  tour. 

Wisconsin  land  tenure  training  program. 
Industrial  training. 

Improvement  of  Indigenous  industries 

Philippines :  3  teams 

Land  tenure  conference  and  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Agricultural  training  and  Information. 
Chemists  study  tour. 
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Thailand:  9  teams 

MIT  foreign  student  summer  project. 

In-service  training  of  irrigation  engineers. 

Public  health  training. 

Chemists  study  tour. 

Telecommunications  training. 

Hydrographic  training. 

Cartographic  training. 

Civil  aviation  training. 

Land  tenure  conference  and  training  pro- 

am. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Can  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
vise  us  at  all  to  what  extent  these  people 
who  come  over  here  with  these  teams 
and  with  their  cameras  and  everything 
else  are  screened,  as  far  as  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  any  Communist  areas  are 
concerned,  or  their  responsibility  as  peo¬ 
ple  representing  the  democracies? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  They  are 
presumed  to  be  screened.  I  wrould  not 
offer  any  statement  to  satisfy  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  as  to  just  how 
extensive  that  screening  is.  Anyhow,  it 
is  a  fantastic  program  that  is  being,  set 
up,  and  I  think  that  we  should  put-'  an 
end  to  it. 

Now  then,  when  this  program  was 
started  it  was  not  designed  to  be  a  great 
WPA  project;  it  was  designed  merely  to 
bring  technical  knowledge  and  assistance 
to  those  countries  where  we  felt  that 
such  assistance  would  help  them  to  help 
themselves. 

One  of  the  first  witnesses  we  had  in 
support  of  the  program  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thorp,  and  he  testi¬ 
fied  that  this  meant  providing  surplus, 
plus  whatever  materials  are  needed,  for 
demonstration  purposes.  Now  then, 
they  have  gone  far  beyond  that  propo¬ 
sition.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  few  men  but  an  endless  num¬ 
ber  of  projects  never  contemplated  when 
the  point  4  program  was  considered.  I 
will  enumerate  a  few,  and  I  am  reading 
from  a  staff  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  our  committee: 

The  program  for  each  country  is  divided 
into  six  major  fields  of  activity  plus  one  for 
program  direction.  These  are  agriculture; 
forestry  and  fisheries;  health  and  sanitation; 
natural  resources,  public  works,  and  trans¬ 
portation;  industry,  handicraft,  and  hous¬ 
ing;  and  public  administration  and  Govern¬ 
ment  services. 

That  is  the  extent  to  which  this  tech¬ 
nical  asistance  effort  is  going.  I  repeat, 
it  is  way  out  of  proportion  to  anything 
that  this  Congress  ever  intended. 

Let  me  continue.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  water  project,  one  phase  of  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  construction  of  a  diversion 
dam,  tunnel,  and  power  dam.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  go  into  that  matter,  but 
it  further  illustrates  how  far  the  MSA 
people  have  gone. 

In  Pakistan,  for  instance,  10,000  tons 
of  fertilizer,  to  include  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate,  is  included  in  the  program.  They 
are  building  a  fertilizer  plant  in  Pakistan. 
So  you  see  how  this  is  going. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
three  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  We  have 
an  educational  project  in  Libya.  Of 
course,  the  first  need  was  for  buildings 
and  equipment,  which  the  Libyan  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  unable  to  provide  because  of  a 
deficit  situation  so  far  as  the  budget  is 
concerned.  The  program  for  the  first 
year,  therefore,  is  concerned  largely  with 
repair  and  new  construction  costs  in  the 
amount  of  $475,000. 

In  Ethiopia  there  is  an  agricultural 
project,  which  is  built  around  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  in  which  the  Emperor 
is  greatly  interested.  Who  would  not 
be  interested  in  it?  Also  there  is  a  rural- 
development  project  to  serve  as  a  dem¬ 
onstration  area.  The  program  is  this 
field  calls  for  16  United  States  tech¬ 
nicians,  costing  $64,000,  and  supplies  and 
equipment  costing  $478,150. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr!  CLEVENGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  aggregate  in  this  bill  is  greater  than 
the  total  requested  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  some  $300  million  before  the  House 
cut  it  33  percent  in  the  regular  appro¬ 
priation  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PPIILLIPS.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  men  most 
interested  and  active  in  the  point  4 
program  are  concerned  about  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  large  amounts  of  money  for 
the  personal  service  upon  which  it  was 
originally  based. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  that 
is  correct,  as  I  have  personally  talked 
with  some  of  these  men.  They  are  vi¬ 
tally  interested,  and  their  hearts  are 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  report  from  the  Board  of  Consultants 
to  the  Food,  Agriculture  and  Resources 
Development  staff,  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  Department  of 
State.  It  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whipple,  the 
director  of  that  staff,  in  which  they  point 
out  very  clearly  that  there  is  no  need 
for  the  supplies  and  equipment  that 
have  been  going  into  this  program. 
This  group  is  anxious  to  see  that  that 
program  is  geared  to  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  with  a  minimum  of  extras,  such 
as  special  projects,  power  projects,  fer¬ 
tilizer  plants,  etc. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Those  are  the  men 
who  are  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Absolutely. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 


May  23 

Mat  2,  1952. 
To:  Clayton  E.  Whipple,  Director,  Food,  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  Resources  Development 
Staff,  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Department  of-  State. 

From:  Board  of  Consultants  to  the  Food, 
Agriculture,  and  Resources  Development 
Staff,  Technical  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Department  of  State. 

Subject:  Recommendations. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  TCA  program  is 
to  help  people  help  themselves,  in  a  simple, 
direct  way,  rather  than  to  be  utilized  as  an 
expedient  to  attain  political  and/or  military 
policy  objectives.  TCA  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  administer  funds  not  contributing 
directly  to  its  fundamental  aims. 

TCA  programs  can  only  succeed  if  govern¬ 
ments  and  people  have  confidence  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  such  help  is  offered. 

In  carrying  out  the  projects  it  is  necessary 
that  TCA  adopt  a  “grass  roots-village”  ap¬ 
proach.  Such  an  approach  will  give  maxi¬ 
mum  results  with  minimum  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds.  This  will  require  a  staff 
possessing  imagination  and  determination 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  service. 

The  desire  for  assistance  should  arise  from 
a  need  recognized  by  a  community  as  im¬ 
portant  for  the  achievement  of  better  living. 

The  full  participation  of  the  community 
should  be  sought  through  the  utilization  of 
locally  available  human  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  local  institutions  and  organizations, 
local  leaders,  and  local  labor  supply,  toward 
the  end  of  developing  local  initiative  and 
competence  to  continue  and  expand  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  TCA  should 
emphasize  a  few  key  projects  that  are  quick¬ 
ly,  economically,  and  widely  reproducible. 

In  many  of  these  countries  there  exists  a 
rich  fund  of  proven  knowledge  and  proven 
practical  application  of  that  knowledge 
which  desperately  needs  to  be  disseminated 
to  all  of  the  people. 

The  accomplishment  of  only  a  few  projects 
which  are  simple  and  already  proven  will 
solve  the  immediate  food  problem  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Typical  projects  are: 

Proven  varieties  for  high-yielding  crops 
and  improved  livestock. 

Small  farm  tools  for  use  with  hand  and 
locally  available  animal  power. 

Savings  of  food  from  loss  through  proper 
methods  of  rodent  and  insect  control  and 
through  efficient  methods  of  storage. 

Immediate  implementation  of  plans  tc 
eradicate  rinderpest,  hoof-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  and  desert  locusts. 

We  believe  attention  should  be  given  to 
sound  evaluation  of  water  resources  and 
planning  for  proper  control  and  use  of  this 
vital  resource  through  simple  methods  of 
application  and/or  drainage. 

In  order  to  provide  incentive  to  farmers 
and  secure  to  them  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  results  of  their  labors,  we  believe  that 
better  methods  of  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  should  be  instituted  everywhere.  As 
an  example,  in  the  East  this  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  at  Hong  Kong. 

We  believe  that  emphasis  on  these  types 
of  projects  represents  the  basic  philosophy 
and  concept  of  TCA,  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  American  people  will  wholeheartedly 
support  a  program  of  this  nature. 

In  the  development  of  this  program  we 
urge  the  closest  possible  collaboration  with 
the  food  and  agriculture  organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Harold  B.  Allen,  Director  of  Education, 
Near  East  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
L.  G.  Ligutti,  Executive  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Wm.  A.  Schoenfeld, 
Dean  Emeritus  and  Organization  Con- 
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sultant,  Corvallis,  Oreg.;  E.  B.  Evans, 
President,  Prairie  View  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  "College,  Prairie  View, 
Tex.;  Abner  Bowen,  Parmer  and  Busi¬ 
nessman,  Delphi,  Ind.;  John  H.  Reis- 
ner,  Executive  Secretary,  Agricultural, 
Missions,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ray¬ 
mond  W.  Miller,  Consultant,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  Lecturer,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Linden,  Calif.;  C.  Leigh  Stevens,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineer  and  Management 
Consultant,  Yemassee,  S.  C. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  prohibits  us  from  spending  in  any 
country  on  the  point  4  program  more 
than  three  times  the  dollars  that  we  pay 
for  United  States  technicians  and  per¬ 
sonnel  under  their  direction? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  the  House  will  get  first  things 
first  in  regard  to  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  does  not  add  any  money  to 
this  bill  for  the  so-called  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program.  It  does  not  deduct 
any  money  from  the  bill.  It  says  that 
the  individual  programs,  when  it  comes 
to  scientific  help  and  supplies,  must  be 
operated  with  a  certain  ratio  as  to  sup¬ 
plies  and  technical  help.  It  does  not 
even  imply,  if  you  vote  for  this  amend¬ 
ment  or  vote  against  it,  whether  or  not 
you  favor  the  point  4  program.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  later  on  to  vote  your 
individual  conscience  on  that.  Right 
here,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted  in 
regard  to  this  program,  we  would  be 
making  a  serious  mistake,  not  only  on 
account  of  disrupting  programs  that 
have  already  begun,  but  laying  down  a 
pattern  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  more  money  if  any 
program  is  authorized  to  continue  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  page  53 
of  the  committee  report,  the  title  here 
of  contributions  by  the  host  govern¬ 
ments,  it  says  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph,  “The  amount 
which  the  host  governments  contribute,” 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  What  do  you 
mean  by  host  government? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  speak  to  the  point  involved  here. 
The  point  involved  has  nothing  to  do 
with  host  governments  at  all.  The  point 
has  to  do  with  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  these  pro¬ 
grams,  and  how  these  programs  will  be 
operated.  It  has -nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
just  raised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  deals  with  the 
technical  assistance  program,  and  here 
you  speak  euphoniously  of  the  host  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Vorys:  Strike  out  the  amendment  and 
insert  "Provided  further,  That  not  more  than 
60  percent  of  any  funds  authorized  un¬ 
der  this  act  for  international  development 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
materials,  supplies,  equipment,  or  com¬ 
modities.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  what  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
proposes,  only  I  do  not  think  he  goes  far 
enough.  He  is  saying  we  should  limit 
supplies  3  to  1,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  supplies  50-50,  in  a  program  that 
is  advertised  as  merely  exporting  know¬ 
how.  For  many  years,  we  have  had  pro¬ 
grams  for  giving  technical  assistance  to 
various  countries.  There  have  been 
necessary  small  amounts  of  materials 
and  equipment  for  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  But,  this  year  we  have  a  vast 
program,  proposed  where  the  general 
average  is  iV2  to  1  for  supplies  and 
equipment  compared  to  personnel  costs, 
and  in  some  instances  the  ratio  goes  over 
10  to  1.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  There  is  danger  that  the  technical 
assistance,  point  4  program,  will  simply 
become  a  new  form  of  world-wide  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  Of  course,  these  countries 
will  accept  supplies.  Of  course,  they 
will  permit  us  to  dig  wells  and  build 
flood-control  projects,  and  furnish  all 
kinds  of  equipment.  But,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  not  have  the  wealth  to  do  this 
justly  and  equitably  all  over  the  world, 
and  that  we  had  better  not  get  into  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Under  your 
amendment,  what  portion  of  $115,000,- 
000  for  India  could  be  used  for  materials, 
supplies,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  shall  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  the  amounts  later  on. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  mean  as¬ 
suming  that  the  figure  was  $115,000,000. 

Mr.  VORYS.  They  could  use  half  of  it 
for  supplies,  and  I  think  over  nine- 
tenths  of  it  is  for  supplies  under  the 
program  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year,  during  our 
hearings,  we  were  told  we  had  abroad 
698  technicians  under  point  4.  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  next  year  was  that  we  send 
out  2,674.  We  have  technical  assistance 
in  MSA,  and  we  have  economic  aid  un¬ 
der  point  4,  and  it  is  a  little  bit  difficult 
to  unscramble  them.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  two  together.  The  proposal  under 
the  bill,  as  it  came  to  our  committee, 
would  send  United  States  technicians 
and  experts  over  the  world  for  this  com¬ 
ing  year  to  the  number  of  4,070,  and 
that  we  bring  foreigners  here  to  learn 
different  things  in  the  number  of  8,470, 
and  the  cost  of  all  these  experts  and 
trainees  would  be  as  follows:  First,  the 
experts  would  cost  $48,684,000,  and  the 
cost  for  the  trainees  would  be  $28,360,- 
000,  and  the  cost  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  $283,661,000.  It  seems  to 
me  it  might  be  well  if  we  told  them  not 


to  spend  any  more  for  supplies  and 
equipment  than  they  do  for  people. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the'  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  to  title  II 
could  apply  to  only  one  country,  Iran? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  modified  his  amend¬ 
ment  so  that  it  applied  to  all  countries 
and  all  funds  under  the  act  for  interna¬ 
tional  development,  I  believe;  and, 
therefore,  I  patterned  my  amendment 
to  his  amendment.  I  think  it  applies  to 
all  funds  for  international  development. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  for  personnel  is  $37,900,000;  and 
the  amount  for  supplies  and  equipment 
$37,908,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New 
York,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mi’. 
Vorys  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yeld? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  affect  only 
Near  East  countries  in  southeast  Asia, 
Latin  America  and  South  America, 
those  countries  of  the  world  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  assist  but  cannot  do 
it  militarily? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  amendment  reads: 

Provided,  That  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  any  funds  authorized  under  the  act  for 
international  development  may  be  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  materials,  supplies, 
equipment,  or  commodities. 

Since  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
come  to  point  four  in  the  bill  it  seemed 
no  doubt  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  be  a  good  time  to  consider  any 
over-all  limitations  on  point  four,  and 
this  would  cover  all  funds  for  the  point- 
four  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  But  it 
does  affect  those  areas  of  the  world  more 
than  any  others? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No;  the  largest  amount 
would  be  for  the  Far  East.  But  the  lan¬ 
guage,  if  adopted  here  in  either  the 
amendment  or  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  would  cover  all  of  point 
four  in  titles  II,  in,  and  TV. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Dees  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  think  that  if  any  such  amend¬ 
ment  is  passed,  it  should  be  passed  after 
we  determine  what  amount  of  point-four 
funds  will  be  affected?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  does  not  affect  the  amount  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  does  not  affect  the 
amount;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  the  committee  to  have 
such  a  principle  in  mind  if  it  is  adopted 
before  they  consider  the  amounts. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  both  amendments. 
I  think  there  are  some  technical  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  form  and  place  of  the 
amendment,  but  since  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  have  talked  about  the  general  mer¬ 
its  and  embrace  all  these  titles  I  would 
like  to  discuss  it  on  that  basis  and  point 
4  as  it  would  be  affected. 

These  amendments  show  the  difficul¬ 
ties  you  get  into  when  you  try  to  place 
a  strait- jacket  on  any  of  these  funds. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

raised  an  interesting  question:  Would 
not  this  affect  Iran?  I  would  like  to  give 
the  answer.  /- 

Under  the  proportions  set  up  in  title 

II  the  only  country  that  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  cut  would  be  Iran,  because 
the  proportion  of  supplies  to  personnel 
in  Iran  is  approximately  4  to  1  and  in 
other  countries  it  is  roughly  2  to  1. 

I  call  your  attention  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  as  described  in  recent  newspa¬ 
per  accounts.  Russia  today  is  warning 
what  country?  Iran.  She  is  warning 
Iran  against  the  United  States.  To 
come  to  the  floor  here  today  when  we  are 
discussing  a  critical  proposal  of  mutual 
security  for  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  to  pass  such  an 
amendment  what  country  is  punished? 
The  only  country  that  receives  punish¬ 
ment  under  title  II  by  the  Smith  or  the 
Vorys  amendment  is  the  country  of 
Iran.  That  certainly  would  indicate 
that  the  United  States  is  not  interested 
in  backing  up  Iran. 

This  House  argued  at  great  length 
about  a  year  ago  over  the  subject  of 
wheat  to  India,  and  after  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  debate  we  authorized  a 
wheat  loan  of  $190,000,000  to  keep  the 
people  of  India  from  starving.  As  I  re¬ 
call  the  debates  it  was  the  desire  of 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  see 
to  it  that  India  became  self-sufficient  in 
the  production  of  food. 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  extended  to  other  titles, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  give  a  death 
blow  to  the  present  program  to  make 
India  self-sufficient  economically  in 
food.  The  present  goal  in  India  is  with 
the  United  States  technical  assistance  to 
raise  substantially  her  grain  production 
from  50,000,000  to  57,000,000  tons  by 
1956. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  467 
American  technicians  in  India  who  are 
cooperating  with  17,000  Indian  village 
workers.  These  workers  need  supplies, 
they  need  tools,  they  need  fertilizers. 
It  is  basically,  really,  a  joint  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  it  would  cut  considerably  the 
ultimate  goal  of  India  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  Where  will  we  be  then?  In¬ 
stead  of  22,000,000  Indian  farmers  being 
benefited  you  would  have  to  cut  this 
down  to  6,000,000  Indian  farmers. 

I  have  often  wondered  as  I  listened  to 
these  debates  just  what  we  Americans 
are  trying  to  do  with  ourselves?  Are 
we  only  interested  in  giving  a  piece  of 
lead  to  the  people  of  the  world  or  are  we 
interested  in  giving  them  some  food  to 
put  in  their  stomachs  as  well?  Say 


what  you  will,  you  are  never  going  to 
stop  ideas.  You  are  never  going  to 
get  American  idealism  across  if  all  you 
say  to  people  is,  We  will  put  a  gun  in 
your  hand  but  under  no  circumstances 
will  we  put  a  plow  in  your  hand  or  put 
a  piece  of  food  in  your  mouth.  I  think 
that  is  something  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  not  advocate. 

Just  look  at  the  question,  What  do 
ideas  do?  Those  of  you  who  are  students 
of  Christianity  know  that  for  300  years 
the  Roman  Empire  tried  to  keep  the  idea 
of  Christianity  out.  In  313  Constantine 
finally  became  a  Christian  and  the 
Roman  Empire  adopted  Christianity. 
During  the  preceding  period  of  time 
when  the  ideas  of  Christianity  were 
pressing  against  Rome  and  the  Romans, 
all  the  Christians  had  was  their  faith, 
their  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet  when  the  Roman  legions 
came  along  and  threw  these  Christians 
into  dungeons  and  into  the  Colosseum 
to  the  lions,  the  soldiers  of  Rome  con¬ 
stantly  saw  day  after  day  these  people 
marching  to  their  death  yet  not  losing 
their  faith.  What  effect  did  this  have? 
After  300  years  it  resulted  in  the  Roman 
soldiers  themselves  adopting  and  advo¬ 
cating  Christianity. 

Is  the  United  States  going  to  say  to  the 
people  of  the  world  that  all  we  are  going 
to  offer  you  is  a  gun,  a  tank,  and  a  plane? 
This  is  what  you  are  going  to  live  on.  I 
say  if  you  do  that  you  are  really  selling 
America  short.  You  are  saying  that 
what  America  stands  for  does  not  count. 
You  are  giving  Russia  the  greatest  prop¬ 
aganda  weapon  for  saying  all  the  United 
States  is  interested  in  is  death  and  not 
in  life — “They  are  interested  in  war,  not 
in  peace.” 

If  we  are  interested  in  life  and  peace, 
let  us  give  some  of  these  people  a  piece 
of  bread  and  not  just  a  gun. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Horan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ribicoff  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  one  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
know  that  when  the  Roman  Govern¬ 
ment  took  over  Christianity  and  accept¬ 
ed  it  something  died  in  the  consecration 
of  the  Christians  who  had  suffered  by 
persecution  for  300  years?  We  are  now 
moving  in  the  missionary  field.  You  can 
recall  the  Millspaugh  mission  to  Iran  in 
the  twenties,  its  flop  in  the  forties;  you 
cannot  overcome  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  born  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  w»  are  trying  to  reach. 
American  money  in  itself  cannot  rebuild 
the  hearts  and  the  inspirations  that 
must  be  born  in  the  hearts  of  these 
people. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  buy  anything  with 
American  dollars,  but  I  think  American 
idealism  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  something  that  we 
can  export,  and  I  believe  that  a  little 
compassion  on  the  part  of  the  United 
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States  for  these  people  in  critical  areas, 
to  show  that  we  are  interested  in  their 
future  and  in  their  welfare,  will  do  more 
for  the  United  States  of  America  than 
sending  a  few  tanks  and  guns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ribicoff  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  two  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  The  gentleman  spoke 
of  India  and  the  relationships  there  to 
what  we  were  doing  under  the  technical 
assistance  program.  On  page  50  of  the 
committee  report  is  a  table  showing 
what  is  anticipated  by  way  of  technical 
assistance,  both  in  technicians  and  in 
supplies,  for  1953.  If  I  read  this  table 
correctly,  in  view  of  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  said,  I  am  wondering  if  I  am 
correct.  As  I  read  the  table,  it  states 
that  you  contemplate  spending  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,000,000  for  technicians  in 
1953. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  And  $106,000,000  for 
supplies  and  equipment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Is  that  giving  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  or  is  it  giving  them  sup¬ 
plies?  It  seems  to  me  that  proves  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  who  complains  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  putting  the  emphasis  on  sup¬ 
plies  rather  than  on  the  know-how. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  we  are  going  to  let 
the  Indians  be  able  to  produce  food,  what 
do  we  have  to  do?  We  have  to  dam  some 
rivers  in  order  to  have  water  for  some 
of  their  parched  land;  we  have  to  give 
them  plows;  we  have  to  dig  wells;  we 
have  to  give  them  fertilizers. 

The  over-all  objective  is  to  raise  to 
57,000,000  tons  the  productivity  of  In¬ 
dian  soil,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  do  it  with  a  handful  of  American 
technicians.  We  have  approximately 
467  American  technicians  with  17,000 
Indian  technicians,  and  then  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  this  additional  amount  of 
supplies  and  equipment  to  make  possible 
the  production  of  57,000,000  tons  of  grain 
production.  There  is  a  basic  problem  in 
India  and  that  is  why  the  supplies  are 
a  disproportionate  amount. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mi\  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Is  this  not 
a  program  based  upon  the  extension 
services,  as  we  know  it  in  this  country? 

If  you  go  back  and  read  the  testimony 
of  those  who  sought  to  justify  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  first  place,  you  will  find  that 
it  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  our 
own  extension  service.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman’s  argument,  it  is  that  the 
extension  service  is  not  so  important; 
that  we  have  got  to  send  in  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  there,  I  say,  we  are  away 
out  of  line. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  extension  serv¬ 
ice  is  very  important  but  I.  for  one.  as 
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the  gentleman  knows  from  the  entire  de¬ 
bate,  refuse  to  get  placed  into  the  strait- 
jacket  that  our  executive  department 
has  dug  for  themselves.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  you  cannot  compare  an 
extension  service,  with  an  educated 
American  farmer,  as  the  beneficiary  with 
fertile  land  and  with  know-how  and 
technical  ability,  to  the  backward  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  where  they  are  so 
primitive.  They  do  not  have  the  know¬ 
how  and  the  tools  to  work  with  that  the 
American  farmer  has  under  the  exten¬ 
sion  service  in  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ribicoff 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  one  addi¬ 
tional  minute.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  the  gentleman’s  ini¬ 
tial  remarks,  he  stated  that  either  the 
Vorys  or  the  Smith  amendment  would 
affect  only  Iran.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  remarks  he  seemed  to  take  a  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  view  and  said  that  it  would 
affect  India  likewise.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  explain  the  inconsistency? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  You  will  re¬ 
call  that  the  amendment  is  addressed  to 
title  2  of  the  bill.  Title  2  covers  Africa 
and  the  Near  East,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  discussed  all  areas,  so 
I  was  discussing  the  basic  philosophy. 
Actually,  in  title  2,  Iran  is  affected.  In¬ 
dia  comes  in  under  Asia,  which  is  under 
title  3.  I  was  making  the  over-all  point 
so  that  we  would  not  have  to  repeat 
the  same  argument  when  we  reached 
title  3  of  the  bill.  As  the  amendment 
stands  it  would  affect  only  title  2,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted  to 
title  2,  would  also  introduce  a  similar 
amendment  to  title  3.  That  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  to  the  committee  that  this  is 
an  excellent  example  of  attempting  to 
legislate  hurriedly  here  in  a  few  minutes 
to  set  up  steadfast  rules  of  what  the  di¬ 
visional  expenditures  shall  be  between 
supplies  and  technical  assistance  under 
the  point  4  program.  This  program,  as 
you  all  know,  is  devoted  very  largely  to 
food  production,  health,  and  education. 
Now,  we  are  expected  to  choose  between 
whether  or  not  we  shall  make  this  ratio 
4  to  1  or  1  to  1,  and  to  me  that  is  an 
excellent  example  of  just  how  well  the 
amendments  have  been  thought  out. 

How  can  we  intelligently  select  be¬ 
tween  4  to  1  and  1  to  1?  Why  not  let 
the  program  go  ahead  as  it  is  intended 
and  let  the  needs  of  the  program  decide 
what  the  -division  should  be  made? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  had  intended  to  ask 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 


necticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  to  yield,  but 
everybody  else  was  asking  him  to.  But 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  this  fact:  That  the  Ribicoff 
amendment,  which  will  be  found  on  page 
23,  line  20,  provides  $100,000,000  of  funds 
made  available  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  of  which  $20,000,000  to  any 
country  may  be  supplied  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  conditions  as  to  eligibility. 
I  voted  for  that.  The  purpose  was  to 
put  flexibility  in  here  so  that  emergency 
or  unique  situations,  such  as  Iran  or 
other  places,  could  be  taken  care  of. 
There  certainly  will  not  be  enough  money 
in  there  to  carry  on  Chester  Bowles’  pro¬ 
gram  in  India,  but  there  will  be  enough 
money  in  the  Ribicoff  amendment  to 
take  care  of  items  in  countries  where 
there  are  special  conditions.  I  just  want¬ 
ed  the  committee  to  know  about  this 
important  amendment  which  I  supported 
and  which  I  hope  stays  in  the  bill  which 
gives  great  flexibility  in  taking  care  of 
special  situations.  Since  this  is  in  here, 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  justified  in  put¬ 
ting  a  modest  limit  on  the  amount  of 
economic  aid  that  can  be  sent  around 
the  world  under  point  4. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  regarding  the  Ribicoff  amend¬ 
ment,  everybody  is  climbing  aboard  to 
get  something  out  or  to  get  something 
in.  If  that  continues  very  long  there 
will  not  be  very  much  left. 

Now,  we  have  many  countries  involved, 
and  with  $100,000,000,  with  not  more 
than  $20,000,000  to  one  country,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  take  care  of  the  situation 
sought  to  be  taken  care  of,  either  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  or  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  There  are  other 
special  needs  that  may  come  within  this 
section  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  well  aware. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  honestly  feel  that  the 
best  part  of  this  program  is  probably 
the  point  4  program  if  it  is  properly  ad¬ 
ministered. 

The  gentleman  spoke  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  India,  to  teach  the  people  over 
there  to  produce  more  of  their  food.  As 
I  recollect  it,  it  is  not  so  many  days  ago 
that  I  read  an  article  in  the  papers  that 
they  were  reducing  their  food  production 
and  going  into  the  production  of  more 
hemp  for  bagging.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  these  four-hundred-and-some  tech¬ 
nicians  over  there  do  not  carry  out  the 
program  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
drafters  of  this  legislation. 

Speaking  about  the  food  that  the 
gentleman  states  we  should  give  the 
people  in  India  so  that  they  can  have 
something  to  live  on,  as  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  duty,  if  they  are  getting  any  of  the 
food  that  we  ship  over  there  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  program  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  same  way  It  was  in  Europe, 
with  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  food 


we  sent  to  Europe,  the  poor  people  who 
do  not  have  any  money  do  not  get  that 
food.  They  have  to  buy  food  in  order  to 
get  it,  and  they  have  to  buy  it  from 
the  Government  through  the  regular, 
channels. 

I  want  to  make  an  observation  on  the 
technical  assistance  and  supplies  pro¬ 
gram.  I  had  occasion  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Herter  committee,  of  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
other  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  were  members.  I  traveled  in 
all  of  the  countries  that  were  to  receive 
our  aid  and  assistance.  I  had  occasion 
last  year  to  travel  over  some  of  the  same 
countries.  I  went  through  the  countries 
to  see  what  they  were  doing  as  to  food 
production.  I  ran  into  some  of  our  tech¬ 
nical  experts  from  the  United  States. 
The  first  place  I  ran  across  them  was 
in  Western  Germany,  where  I  traveled 
for  2  days  with  a  colleague  of  mine  to  see 
what  they  were  doing  to  produce  their 
own  food.  I  found  the  Germans  very 
thrifty  and  hard  working.  They  were 
working  on  their  little  5-  or  10-acre 
farms,  with  one  horse,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  family  was  working.  To  my 
amazement  I  found  they  were  producing 
about  two  and  one-half  or  three  times  as 
much  per  acre  as  we  were  producing  in 
the  United  States. 

We  got  down  to  one  of  the  elegant 
hotels  maintained  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  near  Bonn,  and  there  I  ran  into  one 
of  our  agricultural  experts.  I  said, 
“What  are  you  doing  over  here?”  He 
said,  “Oh,  we  are  over  here  trying  to  tell 
these  people  what  to  produce  and  how 
to  run  their  farms.”  I  said,  “Don’t  you 
know  that  they  are  producing  two  or 
three  times  more  than  we  are  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  could  learn 
a  lot  from  them?”  He  said,  “Well,  I 
know  that.”  I  suppose  this  man  gets 
$12,000  or  $15,000  a  year  and  expenses, 
and  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  He  said, 
“I  know  what  they  are  doing.”  I  said, 
“Well,  then,  what  are  you  doing  over 
here?”  He  said,  “We  are  trying  to  get 
these  people  to  use  tractors.” 

I  said,  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are 
trying  to  get  these  people  who  operate 
these  3-,  4-,  5-,  or  10-acre  farms  to  use 
tractors,  where  they  can  do  it  with  one 
horse  and  with  the  aid  of  members  of 
thefr  family?”  He  said,  “Of  course,  it 
would  not  be  practical  for  them  to  use 
tractors.”  So  I  said,  “What  in  the  world 
are  you  doing  to  earn  your  money?”  He 
said,  “We  are  trying  to  get  some  of  the 
big  farmers  in  France,  Germany,  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  Europe  to  use  these 
tractors.” 

I  do  not  think  we  can  teach  those  peo¬ 
ple  very  much.  They  resent  our  inter¬ 
ference.  They  resent  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  men  come  around  there  telling 
them  what  to  do,  when  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  doing  in  Europe  twice  as  well  as 
we  are  to  produce  the  food  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
economy. 

I  have  also  been  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  have  not  been  in  Iran,  but  it 
seems  to  me  last  year  I  heard  they  were 
going  to  ship  over  scores  of  self-pro¬ 
pelled  combines  to  Iran  and  Iraq. 
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What  would  they  do  with  them?  They 
are  farming  there  in  the  most  primitive 
manner.  They  have  no  need  for  such 
equipment.  If  we  can  get  down  to 
earth  with  this  program  and  give  these 
people  probably  a  little  more  modern 
equipment,  a  scythe  or  something  to 
work  with,  rather  than  to  work  with  a 
hoe,  and  a  few  other  things,  then  we 
will  be  doing  something  for  them  rather 
than  something  to  them,  and  wasting 
our  resources  and  injuring  them  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I,  like  the  gentleman, 
am  prompted  to  think  that  some  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  is  truly  worth  while,  but 
I  recall  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
with  regard  to  Iran,  that  the  present 
program  calls  for  $28,000,000  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  Iran,  and  ironically 
enough  that  is  exactly  the  amount  we 
have  appropriated  in  the  agriculture  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  for  extension  services  for 
the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That 
is  not  very  much  for  what  we  are  doing 
here  to  produce  food  that  some  of  us  are 
asking  to  give  away  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  just  wanted  to  bring 
out  the  point  that  in  India  the  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  are  being  used  exactly  as 
in  Europe  so  that  the  wheat  that  we 
send  there  is  sold  by  the  Government 
to  anybody  who  can  afford  to  buy  it, 
and  the  money  put  into  the  counterpart 
funds,  and  out  of  the  funds  they  make 
improvements  or  anything  else  they 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  take 
it  that  the  hungry  people  who  do  not 
have  the  money  are  still  hungry. 

Mr.  MASON.  Of  course. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  also  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
at  the  present  time  to  get  technicians 
to  send  to  all  these  different  parts  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  When 
I  heard  that  there  were  over  400  in  India, 
I  just  wondered  where'  they  got  hold  of 
all  these  technicians.  Maybe  they  picked 
up  men  who  were  in  the  Army,  and  who 
could  not  get  much  of  a  job  in  the 
United  States,  and  sent  them  over  there 
as  agricultural  experts. 

(Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won¬ 
der  if  our  chairman  might  attempt  again 
to  secure  limitation  of  time  for  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  That  may  be  all  right 
with  some  of  the  Members,  but  each 


of  us  have  a  responsibility  here,  and  I 
propose  to  carry  out  my  responsibility. 
I  want  to  see  first  how  much  time  each 
Member  would  have  to  speak. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  20  minutes,  which,  I 
believe,  would  leave  almost  4  minutes 
for  each  Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford], 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  have  reached  the  place  in  the 
debate  where  it  would  be  helpful  if  some¬ 
one  on  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  would  give  a  technical  definition 
of  what  constitutes  know-how.  If  you 
give  me  permit  to  export  know-how,  at 
the  moment  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean.  If  you  give  me  a  permit  to  ex¬ 
port  an  automobile  or  a  Ford  tractor 
or  a  Farmall  tractor,  I  would  know  w'hat 
you  were  talking  about.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  proponents  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  have  led  hundreds  of  people  in 
my  district  to  believe  that  this  know-how 
program  deals  basically  with  the  export 
of  technical  information.  I  have  been 
over  in  the  other  fellow’s  chicken  yard 
looking  around  a  little  bit,  too.  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  the  staff  of  our 
commercial  departments  cf  the  embas¬ 
sies  throughout  the  world  and  obtained 
their  reactions,  and  where  I  have  pinned 
them  down,  they  have  said  to  me,  “Now, 
listen,  Congressman,  you  have  raised  the 
question  here  about  a  custom  or  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  been  in  operation  in  this 
country  for  100  or  200  or  300  years,  and 
when  you  ask  why  we  do  not  attempt 
to  use  our  know-how  to  change  that  cus¬ 
tom,  we  are  simply  telling  you  that  we 
are  not  sticking  our  noses  into  that  prop¬ 
osition.  We  have  all  the  trouble  we 
want.”  I  have  replied  to  that  very  em¬ 
phatically,  “Well,  if  that  is  the  attitude 
of  the  American  staff,  then  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  vote  for  the  cost  of  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  know-how.”  If  it  is  not  to  be 
used,  why  spend  the  money? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a  great  people 
for  getting  down  on  our  knees  and  pray¬ 
ing  a  prayer  under  a  certain  slogan, 
and  in  20  minutes  after  somebody  starts 
to  answer  the  prayer,  we  change  the 
slogan  and  the  program.  That  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  is  occurring  here  with  the  point 
4  program.  I  am  for  either  one,  or  both, 
of  these  amendments — not  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  send  two-thirds  in  the  form 
of  material  and  only  one-third  in  the 
form  of  technical  knowledge,  or  that 
we  should  send  50  percent  in  the  form 
of  material.  You  are  sending  all  the 
material  that  you  can  get  your  hands 
on,  and  squeezing  all  of  the  tax  dollars 
from  our  taxpayers  to  pay  for  it,  irre¬ 
spective  of  this  program. 

I  am  not  too  anxious  to  support 
everything  that  comes  to  me,  but  if  you 
do  want  the  expert  American  technical 
knowledge  made  available  to  other  peo¬ 
ple  and  you  can  get  at  least  the  embas- 
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sies  and  the  ministers  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  consulates,  and  so  forth,  to  go  along 
with  you,  we  might  make  a  little  prog¬ 
ress  with  the  program.  But  I  will  tell 
you  that  you  are  not  going  to  change  the 
situation,  for  instance,  in  France,  and 
to  where  the  consumer  can  get  some 
benefit  out  of  the  program.  In  France, 
the  cartel  system,  the  trust  system,  com¬ 
binations  in  restraint  of  trade,  all  con¬ 
tinue  to  economically  destroy  the  poor 
man.  Competitive  forces  do  not  operate. 
You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  supply  a 
Ford  tractor  or  a  Farm-All  tractor  to 
some  fellow,  and  make  it  produce  when 
he  is  accustomed  to  using  a  water  buffalo 
down  in  Chittagong,  India,  and  train 
him  to  use  it  until  you  get  about  50  years 
more  of  civilization  and  supply  bases  and 
gas  and  other  stations  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  tractor  after  it  gets  there. 
The  tractor  fails  to  perform,  and  the 
native  pushes  it  off  in  the  canal  or  drain¬ 
age  ditch,  and  returns  to  his  buffalo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gwinn]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
interests  me  particularly  is  this  effort 
of  point  4  to  take  money  or  squeeze 
money  with  the  help  of  the  sheriff  or 
the  tax  collector  alongside  out  of  an 
unwilling  American  taxpayer  and  assign 
that  money  to  somebody  who  says  he 
has  the  know-how.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  that  leads  to  irresponsibility, 
even  to  corruption.  The  thing  just  can¬ 
not  and  does  not  start  right. 

You  can  get  many  illustrations  from 
your  own  office  if  you  are  on  the  mailing 
list  of  MSA  or  ECA.  You  do  not  get 
much  mail  that  is  essentially  amusing 
and  fantastic.  Just  ask  that  your  name 
be  placed  on  the  MSA  or  ECA  mailing 
list,  and  you  will. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  our  irre¬ 
sponsible  personnel  function  when  they 
have  money  given  to  them  that  they  did 
not  earn.  They  are  not  volunteers  but 
paid  politicians  to  go  over  there  to  tell 
them  the  know-how.  Ten  of  our  ex¬ 
perts  over  in  Bangkok,  in  Thailand,  were 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  canal  enjoying 
a  picnic.  The  fruit  vendors  and  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  Thailand  coming  along  the  canal 
would  call  out  and  say:  “Hi,  Austin,  Hi, 
Austin.”  So  they  cabled  that  informa¬ 
tion;  they  wanted  to  show  how  good  the 
personal  relationship  was  between  our 
know-how  men  and  their  citizens,  how  it 
was  developing  on  a  friendly  basis.  You 
will  see  the  statement  at  the  bottom  of 
this  cable:  “These  despatches  have 
been  received  by  cable  from  officers  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  in  western 
Europe  and  Asia.” 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  care  to  yield  at  that 
particular  point? 

Mr.  GWINN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Who  is  Austin? 
It  is  Austin  F.  Flegel,  of  Bangkok,  Siam. 

Mr.  GWINN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Administrator  of 
ECA,  a  wonderful  personality  and  a 
great  humanitarian. 

Mr.  GWINN,  With  other  people’s 
money. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  With  other  people’s 
money,  with  the  taxpayer’s  money.  I 
know  him  personally.  I  have  sat  there 
on  the  canal  and  talked  to  him  about 
this  program.  I  said:  "Austin,  why  doi 
you  spend  this  money  here?”  He  said: 
“Well,  Fred,  these  are  our  friends;  if 
you  are  going  to  give  away  your  money 
why  not  give  it  to  your  friends.”  He  is 
very  practical  about  it  all. 

Mr.  GWINN.  Here  is  another  one, 
and  there  are  just  dozens  of  examples 
of  how  we  are  spending  this  know¬ 
how.  One  of  our  know-how  experts  is 
over  in  Burma,  and  here  is  a  cable  saying 
that  one  of  ECA’s  dilemmas  was:  Can 
elephants  and  water  buffalo  outwork 
machinery? 

As  I  get  it  from  this  information  our 
know-how  men  are  learning  more  about 
water  buffalos  and  elephants  that  the 
Burmese  know  all  about  than  our  own 
foreign  bureaucrats  know  about  how 
tractors  should  work  in  Burma. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sheehan!  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  last  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  debate  we  have  heard  reference 
about  wheat  to  India.  Just  1  year  ago 
this  week,  on  May  24  of  last  year,  the 
House  voted  to  grant  $192,000,000  for 
wheat  for  India;  and  the  plea  at  that 
time,  like  the  plea  today,  was  threatened 
starvation,  and  to  save  us  from  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  said  a  while  ago,  the 
thought  behind  this  expenditure  is  to 
make  possible  more  production.  He  has 
also  pleaded  for  these  funds  because  as 
he  says  the  Indians  are  so  primitive  they 
do  not  have  the  know-how.  Let  me 
give  you  a  little  information  for  your 
benefit.  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
against  wheat  for  India  last  year  because 
I  thought  we  were  being  taken  for  a 
ride.  I  want  to  undertake  in  the  min¬ 
utes  I  have  remaining  to  cover  two 
points;  one  is  the  wheat  to  India,  to  save 
them  from  starvation,  and  the  other, 
trying  to  outdistance  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda. 

In  the  Madras  Legislative  Assembly, 
Food  Minister  J.  L.  P.  Roche-Vic- 
toria  spoke  of  the  offer  of  the  Russians 
to  supply  them  with  50,000  tons  of  rice. 
We  were  bludgeoned  with  the  idea  that 
we  had  to  give  more  than  the  Rus¬ 
sians  because  we  did  not  want  to  be 
pikers.  If  you  will  look  at  that  speech, 
you  will  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  made 
its  offer  of  rice  apparently  as  fuel  for 
Communist  propaganda  in  India  with¬ 
out  specifying  the  price.  The  Indian 
Government  tried  to  cancel  the  order 
when  the  price  charged  was  found  to  be 
almost  double  the  normal  value,  but  it 
was  too  late  because  the  food  was  being 
consumed  and,  therefore,  they  had  to 
pay  the  Russian  overcharge, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  quote  from 
a  dispatch  by  George  Weller,  of  the 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service.  Here  is 
what  he  says  about  the  grain  which  was 
so  desperately  needed  last  year: 

Granaries  are  bulging  with  wheat  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  $192,000,000  American  loan 
and  still  undistributed.  India’s  food  diffi¬ 


culties  are  due  to  administrative  red  tape  as 
well  as  low  production. 

He  also  stated: 

There  are  spot  famines  in  two  localized 
corners  of  Bengal  and  Cochin  because  offi¬ 
cials  refuse  to  open  granary  doors  to  a  public 
lacking  cash.  The  Government  has  with¬ 
drawn  cash  and  food  subsidies  to  cities  to 
save  funds  and  enable  farmers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  free  market. 

The  Indians  may  be  rather  dumb 
when  it  comes  to  food  production  and 
using  the  tools  for  raising  more  farm 
products,  but  they  are  not  very  dumb 
when  it  comes  to  knowing  how  to  manip¬ 
ulate  prices  so  that  somebody  can  make 
a  dollar. 

If  the  Members  will  view  the  record  of 
last  year,  when  we  were  given  the  great 
song  and  dance  about  the  urgent  need, 
and  many  Members  on  the  floor  spoke 
about  the  millions  of  starving  Indians 
and  how  badly  they  needed  aid  and 
wheat,  they  may  change  their  minds. 
Check  with  Mr.  Weller,  check  his  repu¬ 
tation  with  any  newsman  and  you  will 
find  he  usually  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  India  may  not  be  so 
intelligent  but  she  has  at  least  sense 
enough  to  know  that  even  though  she  is 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  she 
is  a  nation  of  360,000,000  people,  there  is 
not  one  Indian  man  standing  alongside 
the  boys  from  the  United  States  in 
Korea, 

Mr.  ’  SHEEHAN.  That  is  right. 
Therefore,  in  thinking  of  foreign  aid,  let 
us  think  of  the  American  taxpayers  and 
be  realistic  for  a  change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd!. 

[Mr.  JUDD  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  CARNAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  yield  the  time  allotted  him 
to  Mr.  Javits.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits!. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  just  want  ,to  observe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  hope,  using  Iran 
as  a  horrible  example  today,  that  it  is 
not  a  classic  example  of  doing  the  wrong 
thing  at  the  wrong  time.  I  have  a  bul¬ 
letin  that  I  just  took  off  the  ticker  tape 
out  here  with  the  dateline  "Moscow,” 
just  about  5  minutes  ago: 

Moscow. — The  Soviet  Union  charged 
formally  today  that  Iran’s  acceptance  of 
American  military  aid  violates  the  1921 
Soviet-Iranian  Treaty  admitting  Russian 
troops  to  Iran  if  that  country’s  soil  is  used 
by  foreign  military  forces  hostile  to  the 
Soviets. 

The  Kremlin  made  its  protest  in  a  note 
delivered  by  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Y. 
Vlshinsky  yesterday  to  the  Iranian  Ambassa¬ 
dor  here.  It  accused  Iran,  a  Russian  neigh¬ 
bor  on  the  south,  of  “cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  imple¬ 


mentation  of  the  latter’s  aggressive  plans 
against  the  Soviet  Union." 

Observers  here  consider  it  likely  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Russian  protest,  Iran  will  re¬ 
consider  her  acceptance  of  the  United  States 
aid  and,  if  she  does  not,  the  Soviets  will  fol¬ 
low  up  with  another  strong  protest. 

In  Washington  a  United  States  official  said 
the  Russian  protest  evidently  was  designed 
to  Intimidate  the  Iranian  Government.  He 
said  the  Tehran  Government  had  been  under 
heavy  Soviet  pressure  before  and  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  in  this  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  did  not  mean 
to  give  the  wrong  impression  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  said  that  there  Is  not  one 
boy  from  India  that  is  fighting  alongside 
our  American  boys  in  Korea.  I  am  sure 
he  will  remember  that  General  Ridgway, 
in  his  address  yesterday,  included  India 
with  other  allies  fighting  communism  in 
Korea. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
comment  on  what  my  colleague  has  said. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
such  units  from  India  as  are  in  Korea  are 
minor;  I  beleive  they  are  noncombat 
units.  There  is  little  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Nehru  with 
respect  to  his  inflexible  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  in  India’s  voting  in  the  United 
Nations,  has  not  been  what  we  desire— 
that  is  giving  the  other  side  the  best  of  it, 
but  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in 
this  argument,  so  we  might  as  well  lay 
that  at  rest. 

The  fundamental  point  in  this  argu¬ 
ment  which  seems  to  be  overlooked,  and 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
Dr.  Judd,  I  think,  has  so  very  admir¬ 
ably  pointed  out,  is  that  sure,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  may  be  bungling,  but  the 
importance  of  it  is,  whether  bungling  or 
not,  we  are  at  least  at  work  on  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

It  might  interest  the  House  to  know 
that  with  respect  to  the  Near  East,  which 
is  the  very  section  we  are  considering 
now,  I,  myself,  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  had  in  mind,  to  separate 
from  technical  assistance  what  was 
really  technical  assistance,  so  that  you 
will  find  in  the  bill  with  respect  to  this 
particular  section  the  dollar  assistance 
is  set  up  in  a  unit. 

Now,  what  these  amendments  will  do, 
unfortunately,  is  to  kill  the  very  import¬ 
ant  areas  in  which  we  are  doing  the  best 
job  of  economic  and  technical  assistance 
in  political  terms,  and  these  are,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  India  and  Iran. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  fact,  on  page  50  of  our 
committee  report,  that  in  India  we  have 
$106,517,000  in  supplies  and  equipment 
as  part  of  the  program  for  India  and 
only  $7,400,000  in  terms  of  the  salaries 
and  compensation  of  technicians  and 
trainees. 

So  that  is  the  program  that  is  going 
to  be  hit  right  on  the  head. 

What  is  our  situation  in  India? 
Somebody  talked  here  about  a  plea. 
Can  we  not  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  doing  business  on  a  street 
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where  we  have  all  the  trade?  Can  we 
not  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
legislating  in  a  vacuum?  Can  we  not 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  military,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  economic  assistance  have  oc¬ 
curred  because  we  have  the  grimmest, 
the  most  deadly,  the  most  dangerous 
competition  which  any  power  on  earth 
has  ever  had,  the  competition  of  the 
Soviet  Union? 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shee¬ 
han]  may  have  thought  he  was  pointing 
out  a  reason  for  carrying  these  amend¬ 
ments  when  he  talked  about  Russian  du¬ 
plicity,  but  he  was  giving  a  very  eloquent 
argument  why  these  amendments  should 
be  defeated,  because  the  only  way  to 
show  up  Russian  duplicity  is  by  calling 
their  bluff.  Would  we  ever  have  shown 
the  people  of  India  that  the  Russians 
meant  them  no  good,  that  they  intended 
to  overcharge  them  and  double  charge 
them  and  triple  charge  them  for  their 
rice,  if  we  had  not  made  the  Indian  grain 
loan?  I  emphasize  it  was  a  loan,  not 
a  grant. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  important 
is,  suppose  you  had  a  bill  before  you 
today,  suppose  this  bill  was  unraveled 
and  the  administration  was  unraveled 
as  it  should  be — I  agree  with  Dr.  Judd — ■ 
to  provide  that  the  payment  of  tech¬ 
nicians  should  be  $7,400,000  for  India 
and  we  should  give  them  $106,000,000 
of  supplies.  Do  you  think  a  majority 
of  this  committee  would  not  pass  it  as 
such?  I  deeply  believe  it  would.  With 
330,000,000  people  at  stake  in  India  with 
the  knowledge  that  if  the  free  peoples 
lose  India  they  are  likely  to  lose  Asia, 
and  if  they  lose  Asia  they  may  indeed 
lose  the  whole  world  for  freedom. 

Who  would  stop  and  be  a  stickler  at 
this  amount  in  view  of  what  we  are  al¬ 
ready  appropriating  in  terms  of  armed 
defense? 

Let  us  remember  this  finally:  The  only 
offensive  we  have  in  the  world,  unless 
we  are  to  fight  a  preventive  war — and 
it  has  been  repeated  again  and  again 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  do  that,  but 
it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — the  only 
offensive  we  have  in  the  world,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  educational  program 
against  communism  is  these  soldiers  of 
peace,  these  technicians  who  are  going 
into  these  areas  and  doing  the  job  of  try¬ 
ing  to  help  people  at  the  grass-roots 
level.  And  why?  Because  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  gifts  or  because  we  believe  that  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  brink  of  starvation  will  em¬ 
brace  our  competitors,  even  if  they  know 
it  will  enslave  them,  if  they  cannot  get 
some  help  from  us.  The  best  answer  is 
that  in  a  certain  area  of  India  where 
there  is  starvation,  we  have  had  very  re¬ 
cently  the  election  of  a  local  Commu¬ 
nist-dominated  government.  If  we  can¬ 
not  read  that  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
then  we  are  indeed  not  measuring  up 
to  the  great  job  we  have  to  do  here  for 
the  American  people  and  for  the  free 
world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  82,  noes  88. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin)  there  were — ayes  84,  noes  91. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Richards 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
119,  noes  103. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  RAYBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
2  days  I  have  been  carrying  some  re¬ 
marks  that  I  had  spent  some  time  on, 
hoping  that  the  occasion  would  arise 
during  general  debate  where  I  could 
make  them.  I  shall  not  ask  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  House  to  listen  to  all  that 
I  have  committed  to  paper,  but  I  will 
put  it  in  the  Record.  I  trust  it  is  a 
thoughtful  speech.  It  is  not  a  happy 
one,  because  I  am  not  happy  about  our 
situation  in  the  world  nor  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  nor  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  see  our  guests,  our  constituents,  our 
young  men  and  young  women  going 
through  this  Capitol  daily.  They  have 
a  right  to  trust  us,  and  I  think  they  do ; 
but  sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  are  doing 
our  best  for  them  now  or  in  the  gen¬ 
erations  that  are  to  come  with  them  and 
after  them.  I  see  us  here  at  a  time  when 
I  think  the  world  is  in  the  worst  condi¬ 
tion  outside  of  war  that  I  have  ever 
known  it;  I  think  it  is  in  the  worst  con¬ 
dition  so  far  as  hope  of  peace  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  anyone  now  living  has  seen 
when  we  were  not  in  actual  war. 

During  the  175  years  of  our  existence 
we  have  engaged  in  war  for  25  years; 
that  is  one-seventh  of  our  national  life. 
We  have  people  in  the  United  States  who 
are  always  saying  “There  is  no  danger.” 
They  said  it  before  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War;  they  said  it  before  World  War 
I,  and  they  said  it  right  up  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

I  remember  sitting  here  and  watching 
and  listening  to  a  vote  only  a  few  weeks 
before  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  draft  law 
was  extended  by  only  one  vote;  in  other 
words,  if  the  vote  had  been  202  to  203, 
the  other  way,  we  would  have  taken  down 
instead  of  built  up  our  Army,  our  Navy, 
and  all  our  elements  of  defense  before 
we  were  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
have  people  still  explaining  why  they 
did  not  vote  a  small  appropriation  to 
dredge  the  harbor  of  Guam.  They  are 
still  explaining  that. 

We,  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
should  not  have  it  upon  our  heads  that 
we  are  not  ready  with  money,  with  ma¬ 
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terials,  and  with  men.  When  I  read 
what  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  said  a  few  days  ago,  I  first  had 
a  feeling  of  outrage.  He  said: 

Some  of  the  types  of  ammunition  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  front-line  soldiers  have  been 
rationed  in  Korea  because  production  still 
does  not  equal  our  normal  battle  .expendi¬ 
tures,  and  World  War  II  stocks  have  either 
been  exhausted  or  have  approached  ex¬ 
haustion. 

General  Collins  added  to  my  concern 
when  he  said  if  we  were  attacked  tomor¬ 
row  in  Europe  that — 

We  would  have  no  reserves  of  some  of  the 
most  important  types  of  ammunition  and 
our  front-line  troops  would  have  to  limit 
their  ammunition  expenditures  to  what  came 
off  the  production  line. 

As  I  said  I  reasoned  that  we  are  the 
world’s  most  productive  country  and 
asked  why  we  could  not  adequately  sup¬ 
ply  our  soldiers  with  ammunition. 

I  felt  that  if  such  a  situation  existed 
there  must  be  criminal  negligence  and 
the  responsibility  should  be  fixed 
promptly. 

That  was  alleviated  in  my  mind  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  remarks  of  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway  on  yesterday  when 
he  said,  not  only  in  the  House  but  before 
the  committees  of  Congress,  that  we  had 
an  Army  in  Korea  that  could  hold  the 
line.  I  wonder  if  we  are  going  to  hold 
the  line  here? 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rayburn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  five  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
notice  this  house  in  glee,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  without  a  great  deal  of  reason, 
cutting  the  appropriations  in  this  bill. 
The  committee  has  already  cut  a  billion 
dollars  below  what  those  in  charge  and 
who  are  supposed  to  know  the  most  about 
world  affairs  said  was  necessary.  Now 
by  one  amendment  yesterday  $600,000,- 
000  more  was  cut  from  this  bill. 

Are  we  going  to  be  there  with  too  little 
and  yet  too  late  again? 

This  money,  in  my  opinion,  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  it,  is  being  spent  for  peace,  not  for 
war.  If  we  can- help  our  allies  and  those 
democracies  that  are  allied  with  us  to 
get  upon  their  feet  so  that  they  can  stand 
to  defend  themselves  and  help  us  defend 
ourselves  and  the  other  democracies  of 
the  world,  we  can  cease  these  appropria¬ 
tions  and  come  back  home.  But  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  amounts  we  are  appropriat¬ 
ing  here  are  going  to  insure  that  peace 
that  we  pray  and  hope  for  I  do  not  know. 

A  little  while  ago  this  House  reduced 
the  budget  estimate  for  our  Armed 
Forces  by  $6,000,000,000.  I  think  that 
was  a  dangerous  and  an  unwise  thing  to 
do.  In  that  same  bill  we  wrote  a  provi¬ 
sion  imposing  an  arbitrary  figure  of 
$46,000,000,000  for  defense  expenditures. 
No  one  can  think  Robert  Lovett,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  is  a  radical  or  an  excit¬ 
able  man,  but  here  is  what  he  says  about 
that  action:  “For  all  three  services  re¬ 
sults  are  so  serious  as  to  indicate  a  pos¬ 
sible  critical  blow  to  preparedness  efforts 
and  the  defense  of  the  country,”  cur 
country. 
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Then  Mr.  Lovett  said  the  result  of  the 
limitations  if  “honestly  carried  out  would 
be  to  demobilize  a  substantial  part  of  our 
Armed  Forces.” 

That  is  pretty  serious  right  here  at 
home  when  we  are  also  reducing  amounts 
tremendously  to  help  our  allies  get  upon 
their  feet  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
help  defend  us. 

Let  me  repeat,  those  who  stand  with 
me  and  believe  as  I  do  and  think  they 
know  something  about  conditions  around 
this  world  want  to  spend  whatever  is 
necessary  to  make  ourselves  and  those 
who  stand  with  us  so  strong  that  no  in¬ 
ternational  desperado  will  ever  dare  at¬ 
tack  us  because  he  knows  he  will  be 
beaten  into  the  dust  if  we,  with  our 
natural  resources,  with  our  capacity  for 
production,  can  have  the  money  to  carry 
it  out. 

We  expended  three  hundred  and  fifty 
billion  in  less  than  5  years  fighting  World 
War  II.  But  there  was  the  greater 
tragedy.  There  was  expended  the  lives 
and  the  blood  of  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  flower  of  our  young  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  War  is  waste. 
We  shot  away,  we  burned,  we  destroyed 
strategic  materials  because  we  were  not 
prepared. 

Suppose  we  have  another  war.  It 
will  cost  more  than  that;  it  will  be  more 
furious  than  the  last  one.  If  we  expend 
$50,000,000,000  a  year  for  5  years  mak¬ 
ing  ourselves  strong,  making  us  feared, 
that  would  be  only  five-tenths  of  what 
we  expended  in  World  War  II,  in  which 
we  lost  all  of  these  lives  and  all  of  these 
properties.  Suppose  another  one  comes. 
It  will  not  only  be  the  soldiers  upon  the 
battlefields  that  will  have  lost  their  lives; 
probably  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
civilians  will  be  bombed  out  of  existence, 
and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  private 
property  go  to  the  dust. 

Do  we  want  to  take  those  chances? 
Do  we  want  to  hazard  these  things?  We 
are  passing  on  that  question  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  year  1952  in 
our  defense  program  and  in  our  mutual- 
aid  programs.  Anybody  who  has  a  boy, 
or  even  a  kinsman’s  son,  that  boy  is  more 
precious  to  you  or  to  your  neighbor  than 
somebody  else’s  millions. 

For  us  peace  has  become  abnormal 
and  war,  or  preparation  for  war,  normal. 
And  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  next  decade  or  two  this  situation 
will  change. 

Readiness  for  war  is  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  stubborn  facts  of  our  time.  It  is 
the  more  imperative  that  we  be  ready  be¬ 
cause  we  are  leaders  of  one  great  wing 
of  the  human  race.  To  be  unready  now 
is  to  jeopardize  the  survival  of  this  Nation 
and  the  whole  free  world. 

When,  therefore,  we  deal  with  pre¬ 
paredness  or  with  military  and  economic 
aids  to  our  allies,  we  are  actually  dealing 
with  the  life  or  death  of  our  country  and 
the  future  of  the  world  for  centuries  to 
come. 

Someday  men  will  say  of  us:  “They 
served  us  well,”  and  bless  our  names.  Or 
they  will  say:  “They  failed  us,”  and  bit¬ 
terly  curse  us. 

We  are  called,  then,  to  rise  superior 
to  ourselves;  to  stand  above  pettiness. 


jeolousy,  political  party  preferences,  par¬ 
tisanship. 

When  176  brave  men  died  recently  in 
the  collision  between  the  Wasp  and  the 
Hobson,  they  died,  not  as  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  but  as  Americans.  Their 
loved  ones  mourn  American  dead.  And 
those  who  survived  to  serve  their  coun¬ 
try  again  will  do  so  as  Americans.  Sur¬ 
vival  is  not  a  matter  of  party  affiliation. 
Death  knows  no  party  labels. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  in  the  grave  mat¬ 
ters  of  foreign  affairs,  to  conduct  our¬ 
selves,  not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
but  as  Americans.  I  am  a  Democrat. 
I  am  also  an  American.  As  both,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  say,  and  makes  me 
the  prouder  of  my  country,  that  many 
high-hearted,  noble-minded  Republi¬ 
cans,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  have  made 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  times. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House 
during  the  two  global  wars  we  have 
fought.  Now  we  are  all  in  a  period  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  history. 

There  have  been  wars  before.  But 
never — until  the  last  war — had  there 
been  a  true  world  war.  There  have  been 
revolutions  before.  But  never  before  has 
revolution  flamed  simultaneously  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  There 
have  been  times  when  men,  here  and 
there,  were  changing  their  attitudes 
toward  the  world.  But  never  before  our 
day  has  there  been  a  time  when  all  man¬ 
kind  was  engaged  at  once  in  changing  its 
attitudes  toward  the  world. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  since  our 
times  are  without  parallel,  we  must  act 
without  parallel. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  times.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  man  has  this  understanding.  They 
will  be  clearer  to  those  who  come  after 
us  than  to  us.  But  some  things  are  clear. 

One  is  that  man’s  technical  develop¬ 
ment  is  far  ahead  of  his  moral  develop¬ 
ment.  And  scientific  man,  when  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  morality,  is  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  thing  ever  unloosed  upon  earth. 

The  other  thing  is  that  man  has  always 
been  engaged  in  a  struggle  between  good 
and  evil.  But  now  unadulterated  evil 
roams  the  world.  It  does  credit  to  the 
essential  goodness  of  Americans  that 
they  disbelieve  in  such  evil.  But  self- 
preservation  dictates  that  we  recognize 
it  and  move  to  checkmate  it  in  every  way 
possible. 

Other  things  are  also  clear. 

From  Waterloo  in  1815  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  First  World  War  in  1914,  we 
enjoyed  a  century  of  dynamic  growth. 
We  devoted  all  our  energies  to  building 
this  Nation.  We  could  do  so  because 
Britain  then  policed  the  earth  and 
largely  kept  the  peace.  But  in  1914  we 
moved  into  a  new  and  dark  era. 

The  first  global  war  then  began.  It 
ended  in  1918.  Thereafter  we  had  an 
uneasy  armistice  for  20  years.  In  1939 
the  Second  World  War  began.  Tech¬ 
nically  it  ended  in  1945.  Actually,  it  has 
never  ended  at  all.  And  now,  7  years 
after,  we  face  the  threat  of  a  third  world 
war. 

There  are  two  factors  to  be  considered 
here. 


The  first  is  that  men  have  been  almost 
continuously  at  war  for  nearly  40  years. 

The  second  is  that  the  time  lag  be¬ 
tween  wars  grows  shorter  and  shorter, 
while  the  wars  increase  in  dimensions 
and  destructiveness. 

The  convulsions  of  our  times  are  uni¬ 
versal  and  titanic.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  believe  that  they  will  quickly  subside. 

In  all  our  wars,  we  have  been  unpre¬ 
pared.  In  the  last  war  we  were  taken 
by  surprise  although  there  had  been  am¬ 
ple  warning.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  dangerous  and  dubious  luxury  of 
unpreparedness. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address,  Thomas 
Jefferson  could  say  of  the  United  States 
that  it  was  “Kindly  separated  by  nature 
and  a  wide  ocean  from  one-quarter  of 
the  globe.”  Now  the  world  is  physically 
one.  In  terms  of  travel  time  Moscow 
today  is  as  close  to  New  York  as  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  in  Benjamin  Franklin’s  time. 
Our  potential  enemy  has  interconti¬ 
nental  airplanes  and  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  words  of  the  Negro  spiritual  apply 
to  all  men  everywhere:  “There’s  no  hid¬ 
ing  place  down  there.” 

Several  factors  worked  for  us  in  the 
great  wars  of  our  times.  What  were 
they? 

We  were  saved  from  destruction,  or 
serious  injury  at  home,  by  the  accidents 
of  geography  and  space.  The  wars  were 
fought  on  the  soils  of  other  peoples. 

But  now  geography  and  space  no 
longer  work  for  us.  The  air  is  a  two- 
way  ocean. 

We  came  late  into  both  the  global 
wars.  We  could  do  so  because  we  had 
powerful  allies.  They  held  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  we  could  come  onto  the  bat¬ 
tlefield. 

I  have  unbounded  admiration  and  the 
deepest  gratitude  for  the  courageous  men 
and  women  of  our  fighting  forces.  They 
fought  and  died  on  many  a  foreign  field 
during  two  global  wars.  Yet  the  wars 
could  not  have  been  won  without  the 
factories  of  America. 

But  the  factors  that  formerly  favored 
us,  either  exist  no  longer  or  are  sharply 
weakened. 

Hitherto,  when  the  enemy  got  the 
jump  on  us,  we  knew  that  we  could 
eventually  overtake  and  destroy  him. 
Our  factories,  invulnerable  to  attack, 
almost  guaranteed  victory.  But  now  our 
potential  enemy  has  weapons  with  which 
to  attack  them.  He  knows  principal  tar¬ 
gets.  He  knows  that  much  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  is  highly  concentrated. 

Our  borders,  therefore,  are  no  longer 
on  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  or  some  other 
foreign  stream.  They  are  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi. 

Our  European  allies  suffered  dread¬ 
fully  in  two  global  wars.  Not  yet  re¬ 
covered  from  the  first,  they  were  hui’led 
into  the  second.  Today  France  fights  a 
costly  war  in  Indochina,  and  Britain  a 
costly  war  in  Malaya,  while  both  must 
shoulder  the  burden  of  rearmament  at 
the  same  time.  And  some  of  our  allies 
struggle  with  huge  Communist  Parties 
at  home. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  recall  that 
while  the  United  States  in  1914  was  a 
debtor  Nation,  France  was  the  world’s 
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richest  country  per  capita,  and  Britain 
was  banker  to  the  world.  Eut  now  we 
are  the  richest  people  on  earth  and  both 
of  these  great  nations  need  aid  from 
us. 

What  is  the  upshot  of  all  this?  It  is 
that  we  must  be  prepared  for  any  even¬ 
tuality  and  can  no  longer  rely  upon  allies 
single-handedly  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay 
until,  in  our  good  time,  we  arrive  on  the 
battlefield. 

But  the  alarming  thing  is  this:  Many 
democracies  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  losing  their  instinct  for  self-pres¬ 
ervation. 

In  passing,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
our  potential  enemy.  Powerful,  fanati¬ 
cal,  determined,  he  is  bent  upon  world 
domination.  Hitler  told  all  men  that  he 
was  out  to  conquer  them.  But  few  of  us 
took  him  seriously.  That  was  a  grave 
error  on  our  part.  Now  Soviet  leaders 
tell  us  the  same  thing.  At  their  weakest 
moments  they  have  never  deviated  from 
their  course.  Let  us,  then,  take  them  at 
their  word. 

As  I  see  it,  we  must  do  the  following 
things: 

First.  We  must  adopt  a  long-run  view 
of  world  affairs.  The  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift. 

Second.  We  must  accept  struggle  and 
peril  as  part  of  our  daily  portion. 

Third.  We  must  use  our  power  and  in¬ 
telligence  to  prevent  a  third  world  war, 
is  possible. 

Fourth.  We  must  possess  ourselves  in 
patience. 

In  1936  Winston  Churchill,  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons,  gave  his  coun¬ 
trymen  sound  advice  that  we  might  well 
heed  today.  He  said:  “Let  us  never  ac¬ 
cept  the  theory  of  inevitable  war;  nei¬ 
ther  let  us  blind  our  eyes  to  the  remorse¬ 
less  march  of  events.” 

All  this  may  require  a  substantial 
transformation  in  our  temperament; 
something  that  is  not  easy  to  do.  We  are 
impatient.  Eut  our  potential  enemy  is 
endlessly  patient.  He  thinks  in  terms  of 
decades  and  centuries.  Many  of  his  am¬ 
bitions  of  today  were  his  ambitions  400 
years  ago. 

Bearing  these  general  considerations 
in  mind,  I  come  now  to  considerations  of 
specific  acts. 

During  recent  months  we  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  others. 

When  we  deal  with  them  we  are  in 
somewhat  of  a  quandry.  We  are  not 
expert  in  their  field.  We  cannot  pass 
expert  judgment  upon  their  requests. 
But  they  also  are  in  a  quandry.  The 
military  security  of  the  Nation  is  their 
grave  responsibility.  Yet  they  cannot 
know  precisely  what  they  may  need  for 
this  would  be  to  know  what  they  cannot 
know;  namely,  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
potential  enemy.  Nonetheless  they 
must  be  prepared  for  all  sorts  of  contin¬ 
gencies  that  may  or  may  not  arise. 

Thus  the  Korean  conflict  came  up 
over  night.  If  it  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  neither  could  we  anticipate 
that  it  would  be  as  long  and  as  costly  as 
it  has  proved  to  be. 

Yet  I  ask  you:  Is  any  Member  of  this 
House  prepared  to  stake  the  security  of 


the  Nation  upon  the  assumption  that  will 
there  not  be  another  Korea  tomorrow 
somewhere  else?  Or  another  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor? 

We  cannot  ahcieve  complete  military 
security.  We  are  bound  to  run  risks. 
But  I  am  in  favor  of  the  highest  degree 
of  security  attainable.  We  are  the  ene¬ 
my’s  principal  target.  I  would  like  to 
see  our  risks  reduced  to  the  smallest 
margin.  Let  us  remember  the  old  max¬ 
im  of  prudence:  “For  want  of  a  shoe  the 
kingdom  was  lost.” 

Of  course  the  price  is  high.  The  price 
of  freedom  has  always  been  high.  It  was 
high  at  Valley  Forge  and  Lexington,  it 
was  high  at  the  Marne  in  1914.  It  was 
high  in  France  in  1944.  But  the  price  of 
defeat  is  death  and  slavery. 

If  the  price  of  freedom  is  eating  hoe- 
cake  and  molasses,  I  am  for  that. 

If  its  price  is  hoecake  and  branch 
water,  I  am  for  that. 

I  have  tried  as  hard  as  any  man  to 
raise  the  American  standard  of  living 
for  all  the  people. 

But  this  Nation  will  go  down  in  the 
dust — and  deservedly — if  it  ever  lowers 
its  standard  of  life. 

,  We  talk  about  spending.  I  advocate 
the  spending  for  peace  and  making  our¬ 
selves  so  strong  that  international  des¬ 
peradoes  will  fear  to  attack  us. 

If  we  curtail  appropriations  in  this  bill 
deliveries  of  arms  to  our  allies — already 
delayed — would  be  further  delayed.  The 
gulf  betwen  American  promises  and 
American  performance  would  be 
widened.  Our  allies  would  be  disheart¬ 
ened  trying  to  follow  a  leader  who 
marches  backward,  not  forward. 

Thus  an  announcement  that  Greece  is 
about  to  reduce  her  military  expendi¬ 
tures  by  10  percent  follows  our  an¬ 
nouncement  that  we  are  reducing  ap¬ 
propriations  under  the  Military  Security 
Pact. 

France  finds  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  fight  in  Indochina  and  honor  her 
pledges  to  NATO.  Britain  has  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  cut  down  to  avoid  a  financial 
crisis.  Nonetheless  we  propose  to  reduce 
the  aid  to  NATO  members  upon  which 
they  counted  when  they  went  as  far  as 
they  could  go  in  making  their  appropria¬ 
tions. 

The  Lisbon  conference  of  1952  was 
based  upon  two  things.  The  first  was 
an  estimate  of  the  ultimate  amount  the 
partners  could  spend  on  defense  with¬ 
out  courting  bankruptcy.  The  second 
was  an  estimate  of' the  least  they  could 
afford  to  meet  the  dangers  of  1952.  The 
conference  was  held  in  February.  But 
now  in  May  the  dangers  are  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  they  were  then.  For  example, 
the  German  situation  may  require  a 
greater  show  of  strength  than  the  West 
has  had  to  make  since  the  war. 

If  we  and  other  NATO  members  reduce 
carefully  calculated  quotas,  western  de¬ 
fense  will  be  imperiled.  Every  time  we 
reduce  the  defense  program  of  our  allies, 
by  so  much  we  reduce  our  security.  A 
billion  now  in  so-called  savings  may  cost 
us  many  billions  in  the  future. 

General  Eisenhower  believes  that  if 
we  drag  out  the  defense  program  we  shall 
get  only  half  the  result  at  twice  the  cost, 
and  might  even  fail  completely. 
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What  we  are  actually  doing  is  this: 

We  are  tearing  down  a  program  before 
it  has  been  built  up. 

We  are  postponing  far  into  the  future 
the  day  when  Western  Europe  will  be 
able  to  defend  itself. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  slashing  our  appropriations 
without  more  soul  searching  and  cold 
calculation  than  we  seem  to  have  given 
the  matter. 

Before  going  on,  let  me  say  this : 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  is 
election  year  in  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  not  election  year  in  Soviet 
Russia. 

Let  us  never  forget  this.  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  election  of  another  kind 
that  far  transcends  the  choice  of  a 
President. 

We  must  elect  to  be  wise  or  foolish;  to 
vacillate  or  persevere;  to  survive  or 
perish. 

As  party  members,  we  may  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  coming  election. 
But  the  enemy  will  not  hesitate,  nor  will 
destiny  pause,  if  we  play  with  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  security  for  partisan  advantage. 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  as  one  man 
and  one  Democrat,  I  would  rather  see 
my  party  go  down  in  defeat  and  never 
arise  if  it  should  attempt  to  deceive  the 
American  people  by  holding  out  to  them 
false  promises  of  a  reduction  of  their 
burdens  based  upon  the  false  premises 
that  this  Government  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  all  that  it  can  do  to  assure  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  I  can  illuminate  this 
opinion  by  two  things : 

The  margin  of  our  atomic  superiority 
over  the  enemy  is  daily  disappearing. 

We  have  lost  air  superiority  to  him. 

We  have  already  permitted  our  Air 
Force  to  fall  below  the  minimum  neces¬ 
sary  for  security.  And  even  2  years 
hence — according  to  present  plans — it 
will  still  be  below  that  minimum.  In¬ 
deed  we  shall  not  reach  it  until  1856. 

This,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  is  to  put  the  country  in  grave 
danger. 

But  1956 — if  we  should  still  be  alive 
then — will  also  be  an  election  year. 
That  will  give  another  chance  for  us  to 
ask  destiny  to  stand  still. 

Here  let  me  again  quote  Winston 
Churchill.  He  has  said  repeatedly  it  is 
only  our  stock  of  atomic  bombs,  and 
our  ability  to  deliver  them,  that  has  de¬ 
terred  the  Soviets  from  attempting  to 
overrun  Western  Europe  and  start  a 
third  world  war. 

If  this  be  true — and  I  believe  it  to  be 
true — then  the  Air  Force  has  paid  for 
itself  a  thousand  times. 

The  fact  of  Soviet  air  superiority  is  a 
galling,  and  an  appalling,  fact.  Not 
long  ago  we  could  reasonably  believe  that 
our  strategic  air  command  could  hurt 
the  enemy  more  than  he  could  hurt  us. 
It  is  not  safe  to  believe  this  in  1952.  By 
1954  such  an  assumption  might  lead  to 
our  destruction. 

Once  the  enemy  concentrated  upon 
fighter  planes  for  home  defense.  Now 
he  is  tripling  his  production  of  intercon¬ 
tinental  bombers.  He  is  increasing  his 
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air  strength  offensively  as  well  as  de¬ 
fensively. 

Presently  we  believe  we  have  more 
atomic  bombs  than  he  has.  But  this  is 
small  comfort.  For  if  our  industrial  po¬ 
tential  could  be  destroyed  by  x  number 
of  bombs,  it  is  of  no  importance  that  the 
enemy  does  not  have  x  plus  y  number 
of  bombs. 

If  force  without  diplomacy  is  empty, 
equally  empty  is  diplomacy  without 
force.  A  vital  part  of  that  strength  is 
the  Air  Force.  It  should  be  adequate  to 
do  three  jobs: 

First.  To  deter  the  enemy. 

Second.  To  defend  this  Nation  in  war. 

Third.  To  deliver  instantaneous  ham¬ 
mer  blows  upon  the  enemy. 

-  It  has  still  another  task;  one  tied  up 
with  our  basic  strategy  of  world  alliances. 
Hence  the  Air  Force  must  be  ready  not 
only  for  global  war  but  wherever  the 
strategy  of  our  enemy  and  our  strategy 
collide,  as  in  Korea. 

What  has  he  done  there? 

He  has  raised  the  Chinese  Air  Force  to 
the  fourth  ranking  air  force  of  the  world. 
It  is  composed  of  about  1,700  planes. 
One  thousand  of  these  are  modern  jets. 

There  are  certain  things  to  remember 
about  an  air  force. 

No  plane  is  a  good  plane  if  a  better  one 
can  be  made.  The  minute  your  enemy 
produces,  or  is  preparing  to  produce  a 
better  plane  than  yours,  your  planes  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  In  warfare  the  second 
best  is  worth  nothing. 

Numbers  of  airplanes  are  destroyed 
even  if  they  never  see  combat.  Oper¬ 
ational  accidents  take  them.  If  you  be¬ 
gin  the  year  with,  say,  100  fighter  planes, 
you  will  end  it  with  80.  And  you  will 
lose  a  large  fraction  of  bombers  and 
other  types. 

These  things  inescapably  make  an  air 
force  expensive  in  lives  and  money. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  have 
parallel  duties  to  perform,  and  if  I  have 
chosen  to  mention  the  Air  Force  at  some 
length  it  is  not  special  pleading  but  only 
by  way  of  illustrating  my  thesis  that  we 
may  be  cutting  our  throats  trying  to 
save  our  necks. 

We  put  economic  aid  to  others  next  to 
military  aid  and  preparedness  at  home. 
Can  we  afford  to  be  complacent  in  this 
field?  If  anyone  is  complacent,  I  call 
his  attention  to  a  New  York  Times  dis¬ 
patch  by  Michael  L.  Hoffman,  dated 
Geneva,  May  18,  1952.  He  says: 

Western  leaders  who  concern  themselves 
with  world  economic  trends  are  worried 
about  the  lack  of  any  clear  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  production  and  in  the  availability 
of  what  are  commonly  thought  of  as  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  non-Communist 
underdeveloped  areas. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  passage: 

What  makes  it  politically  perilous  is  that 
the  Communist  countries  have  done  much 
better  with  their  underdeveloped  regions 
than  the  non-Communist  regimes  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia  have  done  with  similar 
regions. 

Studies  made  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  show  that 
good  progress  is  being  made  in  western 
Europe.  But,  we  are  told: 

The  economic  systems  of  most  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  and 


even  parts  of  Europe  such  as  southern  Italy 
have  not  shared  in  the  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

Asians  want  technical  knowledge  and 
it  apparently  does  not  matter  to  them 
whether  they  get  it  from  democracies 
or  Communists  since  in  their  eyes  the 
two  groups  are  merely  different  forms  of 
one  civilization. 

What  is  to  be  done? 

This  is  the  Council’s  answer: 

Western  leaders  believe  that  since  the 
West  cannot  achieve  its  results  as  commu¬ 
nism  does,  it  must  devote  very  much  more 
of  its  greatly  superior  per  capita  wealth  than 
has  even  yet  been  considered — much  less  al¬ 
located — to  the  instigation  of  economic 
progress  in  the  vast  poverty-stricken  regions 
of  the  non-Communist  world. 

Let  me  sum  up. 

We  have  assumed  a  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  through  the  workings 
of  destiny. 

Never  seeking  power,  we  have  achieved 
power. 

There  rests  upon  us  such  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  world’s  freedom  that  the 
free  world  will  stand  or  fall  largely  by 
what  we  do  or  fail  to  do. 

Inclined  to  isolationism,  we  have  been 
thrust  into  internationalism. 

Emerging  from  the  war  with  our  home 
strength  intact,  we  chose  to  help  those 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves  in  a  series 
of  acts  that  for  magnitude  and  gener¬ 
osity  are  without  parallel  in  man’s  his¬ 
tory. 

The  only  great  democratic  power  able 
to  resist  imperialism  parading  under  the 
guise  of  communism,  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  that  vast  task. 

With  little  in  our  history,  philosophy, 
or  temperament,  to  prepare  us  for  the 
task  of  world  leadership,  we  have 
learned  fast.  If  we  have  had  our  de¬ 
feats,  we  have  also  had  our  triumphs, 

Today  we  stand  at  the  topmost  pin¬ 
nacle  of  our  power. 

Standing  there,  we  say  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  and  the  democratic  world 
that,  in  our  opinion,  peace  can  be  had 
and  differences  reconciled  by  good  will 
on  both  sides.  We  seek  to  enslave  no 
one.  We  are  indeed  unique  in  history 
in  this  respect:  we  are  the  only  great 
nation  that  ever  fought  a  war  to  free 
slaves. 

To  the  underdeveloped  countries  we 
say:  “Come  and  take  what  you  will  of 
our  technical  knowledge.  You  don’t 
have  to  take  the  donor  with  the  gift.  We 
attach  only  one  condition  to  our  aid. 
It  is  that  you  use  it  efficiently  so  that 
you  may  the  sooner  help  yourselves.’’ 

Man,  for  the  first  time,  can  now  con¬ 
quer  nature,  reduce  poverty,  banish  dis¬ 
ease,  bring  light  to  those  in  darkness. 
We  Americans  know  how  to  do  it.  We 
are  willing — even  anxious — to  do  it.  But 
just  when  man  is  within  sight  of  the 
promised  land  of  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity,  we  must  devote  our  energies — 
through  no  fault  of  our  own — to  war  and 
preparations  for  war. 

Destiny  has  a  rendezvous,  and  it  is 
with  us.  We  are  the  most  prosperous 
people  upon  the  fact  of  the  earth.  We 
must  lead  this  world  or  it  is  leaderless. 
We  must  bring  it  back  to  sanity  and  to 
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peace  if  there  is  to  be  sanity  and  peace 
in  this  world. 

If  we  in  this  democracy,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  all  Americans 
loving  our  country  as  we  do,  stand  to¬ 
gether,  freedom  will  be  ours  and  democ¬ 
racy  will  go  on  to  bless  the  human  race 
for  years  to  come,  and  the  future  will  say 
about  us  that  in  these  crises  we  did  not 
fail. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chatham: 

On  page  17,  line  4,  strike  out  “$65,000,000” 
and  insert  “$50,000,000.” 

On  page  17,  line  7,  strike  out  "$76,000,000” 
and  insert  ”$50,000,000.” 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  very  picayunish  time 
for  me  to  stand  up  and  talk  about  a 
small  amount  of  money  after  the  speech 
we  have  just  heard.  I  cannot  quite  be¬ 
lieve  what  I  have  seen  today,  that  one 
political  party  would  vote  together  for 
things  that  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  them  do 
not  believe  in.  I  have  voted  many  times 
with  the  gentlemen  on  the  left,  but 
when  the  security  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  at  stake,  as  the  distinguished 
Speaker  has  just  said,  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  I  cannot  believe 
my  eyes  have  been  true.  We  have  cut 
this  bill  very  heavily.  My  amendment 
is  a  further  cut.  Last  year  we  gave 
Israel  $50,000,000  and  we  gave  the  Arab 
refugees  $50,000,000.  The  facts  are  re¬ 
ported  on  page  53.  The  Arab  refugees 
have  gone  down  from  875,000  to  850,- 
000.  The  Jewish  refugees  have  gone 
down  from  669,000  to  273,000.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  sense  that  we  give  these  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  had  last  year,  and  I  would 
guess  that  the  Arabs  are  getting  the 
worst  of  the  deal. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr-  BURLESON.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  know  whether  or  not  the  report  is 
true  that  already  the  Israelis  are  using 
the  funds  they  now  have  under  the  eco¬ 
nomic  program  to  retire  some  of  their 
public  debt? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  good  business.  They  are. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Did  the  gentleman 
stop  to  consider  that  the  people  of  Israel, 
courageous  as  they  are,  constitute  the 
keystone  of  our  defenses  in  that  area  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  think  that  when 
I  offer  this  amendment  I  am  working  for 
the  people  of  Israel,  because  some  day 
the  Arab  world  are  going  to  say  we  are 
unfair,  that  we  should  take  no  sides. 
Vote  this  amendment  up  or  down,  but 
I  think  when  you  have  875,000  refugees 
whose  homes  have  been  taken  away  from 
them  and  who  are  living  in  poverty,  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  them. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  My  friend  is  just  dead 
wrong  in  his  concept  of  what  Israel 
means  to  the  United  States,  and,  more 
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than  that,  that  is  indicative  of  a  phi¬ 
losophy  in  this  House,  particularly  on 
the  other  side,  that  we  can  afford  to 
squander  our  sons  just  so  we  save  the 
dollars.  I  say,  forget  the  dollars.  I  am 
for  saving  the  sons  of  this  Nation  and 
preserving  peace. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman’s  viewpoint,  but  I  think  I  am 
doing  a  good  deed  toward  Israel  by  offer¬ 
ing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I 
think  the  gentleman  probably  has  a  good 
amendment.  I  have  visited  some  of 
these  Arab  refugee  camps,  and  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  from  my  observation 
that  they  are  living  out  on  the  desert  in 
tents  that  are  not  fit  to  live  in.  They 
have  been  there  for  3  years,  and  they 
have  no  technical  aid  or  assistance  that 
we  can  observe. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  it  is  of  interest 
that,  as  the  bill  was  submitted  to  us, 
for  the  seven  Arab  states  nonmilitary 
assistance  amounts  to  57  cents  per  capita, 
and  for  Israel  the  nonmilitary  assistance 
amounts  to  $50.84  per  capita.  I  there¬ 
fore  feel  that  to  do  just  what  we  did 
last  year,  as  the  gentleman  suggests, 
while  it  would  not  change  that  ratio 
much,  would  be  a  little  more  in  order 
than  what  is  proposed. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio,  because  I  think  that  as 
unpopular  as  it  may  seem  we  are  doing 
something  for  the  Jewish  people  by  put¬ 
ting  these  people  on  an  equal  level.  The 
per-eapita  cost  will  still  be  10  times  what 
the  Arabs  are  getting. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi’.  CHATHAM..  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  a  democracy  is  on  a  level  with 
an  autocracy  or  totalitarian  regime? 
The  Arab  States  are  not  democratic 
states.  They  are  autocracies  or  absolute 
kingly  dynasties.  You  cannot  consider 
them  on  the  same  parity  with  the  de¬ 
mocracy  that  exists  in  Israel.  Would 
not  the  gentleman  say  that  where  de¬ 
mocracy  flourishes  we  must  give  every 
degree  of  aid  and  comfort  to  keeping 
that  light  of  democracy  burning,  as  in 
Israel?  Seventy-six  millions  is  little 
enough  for  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chatham 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  two  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  if  you 
are  run  out  of  your  lands  and  homes  it 
does  not  matter  whether  you  believe  in 
democracy  or  anything  else.  The  Soviet 
world  today  has  in  the  Arabs  a  true  op¬ 
portunity.  These  people  were  run  out 
of  their  lands  and  hemes.  They  were 
promised  compensation  or  that  they 


would  get  their  lands  back.  They  have 
not  had  either.  I  would  further  say  that 
the  $15,000,000  of  Arab  funds  impounded 
in  Israel  have  not  been  turned  loose. 
They  say,  “When  we  get  our  German 
funds  we  will  release  them.”  I  do  not 
believe  in  that  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  Israeli  funds 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
also  impounded,  and  the  Israelis  are  un¬ 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  those  funds. 

With  reference  to  the  homes,  I  think 
history  will  tell  you  that  the  Jews  did 
not  oust  the  Arabs.  They  were  perfect¬ 
ly  willing  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  Israel.  It 
was  the  exhortations  of  the  effendi  and 
the  Arab  emirs  and  rabble-rousing  lead¬ 
ers  that  exhorted  the  Arabs  to  leave  their 
homelands  and  go  into  the  surrounding 
Arab  countries.  The  Jews  did  not  force 
them  out.  They  were  perfectly  welcome 
to  remain  there. 

Mi-.  CHATHAM.  I  refer  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  New  York  to  the 
United  Nations  report  on  that.  I  take  it 
the  gentleman  believes  in  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  read  it,  and  I 
read  it  differently  than  the  gentleman 
does.  There  was  no  ousting  whatso¬ 
ever. 

I  have  been  in  Israel  several .  times. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Arabs  still  in  Israel.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  over  200,000  Arabs  presently  in 
Israel,  living  in  comfort  and  decency, 
holding  their  heads  high,  and  happy  to 
live  in  that  democracy. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  think  we  are  for 
the  same  thing.  I  think  Israel  is  a 
strong  bastion  of  democracy.  I  think 
the  Arab  world  is  also  important,  and  I 
think  we  have  to  be  fair.  That  is  all  I 
have  in  mind  to  do. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  not  want  to  re¬ 
duce  the  Arab  allotment.  I  would  just 
leave  it  where  it  is.  The  reasons  for 
cutting  that  you  indicate  are  not  sub¬ 
stantiated.  You  should  not,  for  light 
and  transient  reasons,  reduce  the 
amount  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  after  mature  deliberation,  fig¬ 
ures  to  be  the  proper  amount. 

Keep  the  amount  set  for  Arabs. 

Keep  the  amount  set  for  Israelis. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Because  cur  report 
says  that  the  Jewish  immigrants  not  as¬ 
similated  are  down  273,000  people. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mi’.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  close  in  20  min¬ 
utes,  exclusive  of  the  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Roosevelt], 
who  now  has  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  just  want  to 
make  a  brief  observation.  Both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  platforms  of 
1948  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  an 
independent  Jewish  commonwealth,  the 
Democratic  platform  for  “a  free  and  in¬ 
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dependent  Jewish  nation.”  I  might  also 
say  that  the  Middle  East  is  a  part  of  the 
world  that  is  under  great  tension  today, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  delicacy.  I 
want  to  say  we  should  appreciate  the 
significance  of  a  free  and  independent 
democratic  nation  such  as  Israel  is  in  the 
Middle  East.  Furthermore,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  heard  the  ar¬ 
gument  advanced  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  reduce  an  appropriation 
that  you  are  helping  somebody  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  my  emi¬ 
nent  majority  leader,  and  concur  in 
what  he  says. 

Mi’.  Chairman,  this  is  a  completely 
unthought-out  amendment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  arrived  at  its  two  figures  after 
considerable  deliberation.  Let  me  urge 
the  House  to  consider  these  two  authori¬ 
zations  not  as  a  bloc,  but  as  separate  au¬ 
thorizations  to  separate  sections  of  the 
bill,  and  for  different  purposes.  So  far 
as  the  Arab  refugees  are  concerned,  the 
one  authorization  would  be  inadequate  if 
wTe  were  to  cut  it  to  what  it  was  last  year 
for  the  simple  reason  that  between  last 
year  and  today,  the  United  Nations  has 
at  last  brought  forth  a  plan  of  rescue 
and  ultimate  integration,  resettlement; 
and  rehabilitation,  for  these  850,000 
Arab  refugees  into  the  Arab  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  Middle  East.  Last  year  we 
were  appropriating  for  relief,  and  this 
year  we  are  appropriating  for  an  inte¬ 
gration  and  resettlement  program  which 
will  be  a  3 -year  program. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  regret  that  this  amendment  was 
put  in  as  a  single  package,  is  to  cut  the 
$76,000,000  authorized  for  resettlement 
of  Israel  refugees  to  $50,000,000,  again 
on  the  theory  that  what  we  did  last  year 
was  adequate.  It  is  not  adequate  be¬ 
cause  a  year  has  gone  by  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  have  changed.  As  you  will  read 
in  the  committee  report,  the  -economy  of 
Israel  today  is  a  very  precarious  one. 
Although  the  immigration  has  tapered 
off,  there  are  still  some  396,000  refugees 
unassimilated  in  Israel  today,  and  more 
are  coming  in  every  day.  If  we  cut  this 
appropriation  today,  we  are  saying  in 
effect  to  Israel,  “Your  problem  has  net 
changed,  and  our  interest  in  your  wel¬ 
fare  has  not  changed.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  aiford  to  say 
that,  because  Israel  is  the  outpost  of 
democracy,  in  the  most  delicate  and 
most  dangerous  hot  spot  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  the  world  today. 

Israel’s  democracy  will  succeed  only 
if  we  encourage  her  economy  and  her 
agriculture  to  get  on  a  stable  basis  so 
that  the  refugees  who  have  gone  to  this 
little  country  will  be  self-supporting, 
self-respecting. 

Just  one  thought  for  a  moment :  Many 
of  these  700,000  refugees  who  have  gone 
into  Israel  in  the  last  4  years  and  who 
have  been  welcomed  into  this  little  com¬ 
munity  are  people  whom  we  were  taking 
care  of  in  the  DP  camps  of  Western 
Europe,  and  if  they  had  not  gone  to 
Israel  this  Congress  would  still  be  appro¬ 
priating  for  their  care  in  the  DP  camps 
of  Western  Europe.  We  must  be  grateful 
to  the  people  of  Israel  for  having  re¬ 
ceived  them  and  taken  them  off  our 
necks. 
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It  is  to  our  interest  that  both  these 
special  problems  be  solved  in  the  next 
3  or  4  years  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  program  of  integrating 
the  Arabs  into  the  Arab  countries,  a  plan 
which  has  been  accepted  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Arab  League,  a  plan  which 
will  end  the  relief  that  we  have  had  to 
carry  on  for  the  last  4  years,  and  that  the 
other  program  making  Israel  the  great 
example  to  that  whole  part  of  the  world 
what  free  human  beings  can  do  for 
themselves  in  a  democracy. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Jonas]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  in  the  instant  case  this  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted. 

I  have  no  special  interest  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  this  bill  except  to  see 
that  fair  play  is  done.  When  we  had 
the  issue  up  here  some  time  ago  relative 
to  Spain  and  all  the  other  countries  that 
were  involved  in  this  bill  it  was  decided 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Members  pres¬ 
ent  that  the  racord  stand  as  written  in 
the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  let 
prejudice  or  bias  or  individual  feeling 
enter  into  this  bill  until  all  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  and  respective  sections  of  the  bill 
have  been  disposed  of. 

To  single  out  this  specific  appropria¬ 
tion  for  so  drastic  a  reduction  as  the 
amendment  calls  for  in  my  opinion  is 
unfair  and  unjust  in  the  light  of  what 
has  been  the  attitude  of  the  House 
relative  to  all  preceding  amendments 
that  have  been  acted  upon  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  I  believe  this  amendment 
should  not  prevail,  and  I  propose  to  vote 
against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  to  Israel,  and  I  can  say  this  ad¬ 
visedly:  There  are  many  nations  that 
are  stronger,  but  no  nation  that  is  braver. 
Remember,  a  few  people,  the  Israelis, 
worsted  6  Arab  nations,  over  30,000,000 
strong,  but  with  the  courage  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  and  with  the  fortitude  of  the 
prophets  they  worsted  them,  and  these 
with  a  dearth  of  arms,  almost  with  their 
bare  knuckles.  This  is  the  type  of  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  asked  to  help. 

I  know  nations  that  are  richer  in 
worldly  goods,  but  none  exceed  Israel  in 
hope.  I  know  nations  which  are  strong¬ 
er  in  arms,  but  none  have  a  greater  faith 
than  the  people  of  Israel,  faith  in  them¬ 
selves  and  faith  in  God.  They  do  not 
wear  their  faith  as  one  would  the  fashion 
of  a  hat,  they  realize  with  Browning 
that  faith  can  move  mountains.  Those 
people  have  performed  wonders.  They 
can  do  anything  but  fail.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  I  do  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
not  carry.  Think  of  what  they  have 
done;  they  have  well  nigh  doubled  their 
population  in  a  period  of  3  years. 
Imagine  what  chaos  and  economic  con¬ 
fusion  would  happen  in  this  country  if  we 
were  almost  to  double  our  population  in 
that  length  of  time;  yet  they  smoothly 
and  in  a  most  efficient  manner  brought  in 
all  these  refugees  from  Iraq,  Iran, 
Yemen,  North  Africa,  and  from  behind 


the  iron  curtain;  they  gave  these  help¬ 
less,  hopeless,  and  homeless  persons  sur¬ 
cease  from  their  sorrows  and  their  trou¬ 
ble.  When  they  were  persecuted  and 
pillaged  in  all  these  lands  the  Israelis 
said:  “We  will  receive  you.”  Israel 
would  quickly  be  able  to  balance  her 
budget  if  she  were  to  close  her  doors  and 
bar  the  refugees,  but  how  can  a  mother 
deny  her  children  entrance?  It  is  in 
that  spirit  that  Israel  receives  the  refu¬ 
gees,  but  she  cannot  do  that  unless  we 
give  her  help.  For  that  reason,  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

The  amazing  accomplishment  of  the 
state  of  Israel  in  its  short  years  of  ex¬ 
istence  has  earned  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  an  economy,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  that  has  lost  its  sta¬ 
bility  through  lack  of  self-development, 
through  disinterest  in  production,  and 
in  agricultural  progress.  The  strides  in 
production  and  agriculture  have  been  so 
tremendous  that  the  mind  looking  at  it 
today  cannot  fully  comprehend  it.  Pro¬ 
duction  increases  in  just  a  year  average 
some  24  percent  to  50  percent  in  certain 
industries.  Agricultural  output  has  in¬ 
creased,  in  some  instances,  to  an  extent 
of  60  percent.  New  industries  are  daily 
being  developed. 

“Then,  why,”  it  may  be  asked,  “is  it 
necessary  to  include  Israel  in  an  aid 
bill?”  It  is  necessary  because  Israel  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that,  de¬ 
spite  its  hardship,  despite  its  infancy, 
despite  its  lack  of  natural  resources,  has 
taken  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  and  responded  to  the  cry  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Without  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  immigrants,  Israel  today, 
with  its,  original  population  of  600,000, 
could  have  been  a  thriving,  bustling  na¬ 
tion,  with  an  economy  stabilized  and 
expanding.  But  with  the  influx  of  im¬ 
migration,  the  new  and  little  and  brave 
Republic  of  Israel  could  not  meet  the 
demands  placed  upon  it — the  demands, 
remember,  which  she  herself  gladly 
undertook  to  answer  of  hungry,  helpless, 
sick  people.  Remember,  they  came  at 
the  rate  of  30,000  a  month. 

If  we  have  an  interest  in  democracy 
anywhere,  we  must  have  it  everywhere. 
Here  is  a  little  land  which  is  the  first 
democracy,  mind  you,  the  very  first,  in 
the  Middle  East  area.  Here  is  a  democ¬ 
racy  which  carries  forward  the  basic 
concept  of  our  civilization — the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  The  people  of  Israel 
understand  the  word.  It  is  a  practicing 
democracy.  And  it  is  to  our  ultimate 
self-interest  that  this  first  and  only  prac¬ 
ticing  democracy  in  the  Middle  East  not 
only  survive  the  hardships  it  has  taken 
unto  itself  but  expand. 

The  objections  of  the  Arab  leaders  to 
Israel  lie  in  the  very  fact  that  the  tenets 
of  democracy  will  spill  over  the  border 
and  teach  people  that  they,  too,  are  in¬ 
dividuals  entitled  to  live,  as  such,  under 
guaranties  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

There  are  countries  to  whom  we  are 
giving  aid — and  I  do  not  say  they  are 
less  deserving — to  whom  the  light  of  de¬ 
mocracy  has  yet  to  be  turned  on,  who  are 
struggling  through  to  democracy.  Here 
are  a  people  who  brought  democracy 
with  them  and  built  a  government  on  it. 


I  have  been  to  Israel  and  I  know  whereof 
I  speak.  It  is  often  accused  of  Commu¬ 
nist  tendencies.  The  fact  remains  that 
nowhere  else — and  I  have  been  through 
Europe — have  the  Communists  less  of  a 
grip  on  its  people.  They  are  a  variable 
people,  given  to  free  and  differing  dis¬ 
cussions.  They  are  a  people  who  have 
submitted  to  austerity,  a  voluntary  aus¬ 
terity,  unknown  in  any  other  democracy, 
but  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  and  will 
not  submit  to  tyranny.  The  people  who 
have  gone  in  the  main  into  Israel  are 
people  who,  through  their  very  bitter 
experience,  have  learned  what  it  actu¬ 
ally  means  to  live  under  totalitarianism. 
They  know  its  terror  and  its  tragic  con¬ 
sequences.  They  do  not  have  to  be  sold 
on  freedom.  Can  we,  therefore,  afford 
to  disregard  the  sturdy  fruit  of  democ¬ 
racy  planted  by  Israel  in  the  Middle 
East? 

Today  the  United  States  would  still  be 
carrying  the  staggering  burden  of  main¬ 
taining  the  displaced-persons  camps 
were  it  not  for  Israel’s  willingness  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  DP’s.  In  our  own  DP  pro¬ 
gram,  we  placed  restrictions  upon  the 
entrance  of  these  people — restrictions  on 
health,  restrictions  on  skills,  and  so 
forth.  But  Israel  placed  no  such  re¬ 
strictions.  She  took  the  hard  core  of 
the  halt  and  the  lame  and  the  blind,  as 
well  as  the  able-bodied.  She  did  not 
stop  to  count  the  cost,  because  she  placed 
the  human  life  above  the  dollar. 

The  cut  in  funds  here  proposed  has  a 
thousandfold  been  returned  to  the 
United  States.  In  hard  cash  it  has  been 
returned  to  us  in  the  money  that  was 
saved  by  Israel’s  generously  emptying 
the  DP  camps.  It  has  been  returned  to 
us  by  the  growth  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  has  been  returned  to 
us  by  Israel’s  voting  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  against  aggression  and  for  peace 
and  on  the  side  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  returned  to  us  by  the  more 
than  proportionate  share  of  medicines 
Israel  has  been  contributing  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  Korea. 

Now  we  propose  to  cut  aid  to  Israel. 
Why?  Because  she  has  done  too  much? 
Because  she  is  a  little  land?  Because 
she  is  a  democracy?  It  does  not  make 
sense.  The  needs  are  desperate  in  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  needs  are  desperate 
in  Israel,  too.  Israel  has  not  placed  her¬ 
self  before  us  as  a  suppliant,  with  no 
effort  on  her  own  to  grow  into  a  self- 
sufficient  economy.  She  has  inaugurat¬ 
ed  an  austerity  program  which,  in  its 
severity,  is  matched  by  no  other  coun¬ 
try.  She  has  made  and  is  making  a  su¬ 
perhuman  effort  to  close  the  dollar  gap 
by  raising  and  producing  as  much  as  she 
can  for  export.  She  has  not  been  afraid 
to  raise  her  own  taxes  and  so  impose 
these  burdens  upon  her  people  first. 
She  has  launched  a  $500,000,000,000 
bond  drive,  sold  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  a  3% -percent  interest- 
bearing  rate,  thus  taking  a  debt  unto 
herself  which  she  must  herself  pay  with¬ 
in  the  next  12  to  15  years.  She  fought 
her  own  battle  against  aggression  with 
no  aid  from  any  country,  with  no  arms. 
In  fact,  we  ourselves  had  imposed  an 
arms  embargo  against  her.  She  has  wa- 
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tered  her  own  deserts  and  made  huge 
technological  strides  in  the  direction  of 
synthetic  productions.  And,  in  addition 
to  all  that,  she  has  taken  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  homeless,  so  that 
they  may  regain  their  dignity,  learn 
again  the  lesson  of  freedom,  and  become 
once  again  productive  members  of  a  free 
society. 

Toward  such  endeavor,  toward  such 
industry,  toward  such  evidence  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  toward  such  humanity,  we 
cannot  remain  indifferent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtjlter]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
short  time  allotted  to  me  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  the  many  tilings  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  reasons 
why  this  amendment  should  not  prevail. 
I  have  been  in  Israel  several  times.  I 
have  been  through  some  of  the  Arab 
states,  and  I  tell  you  that  conditions  in 
both  countries,  as  far  as  persons  who  are 
compelled  to  live  in  tents  is  concerned, 
is  deplorable.  In  Israel  you  have  more 
than  200,000  people  living  in  tents  await¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  homes  for  them. 
In  the  Arab  states  you  have  a  similar 
situation. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  cut  the  part 
that  is  allocated  to  the  Arabs  as  against 
that  which  is  allocated  to  the  State  of 
Israel.  I  say  you  should  not  cut  any¬ 
thing  that  is  allocated  to  either  of  these 
areas.  They  both  need  every  dollar  this 
bill  provides,  and  more.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  recommendations  that  were 
sent  in  called  for  much  more.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  not  as  much  as  was 
needed,  but  as  much  as,  and  no  more 
than,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  spend 
in  this  area  under  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances.  The  job  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  that  area  of  the  world  is  one  of 
saving  and  rebuilding  human  lives. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  saving  dollars,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  building  up  trade  or 
industry  or  even  war  materiel;  it  is  a 
matter  of  trying  to  give  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  rebuild  their  lives,  to 
build  homes  for  themselves,  to  build 
for  themselves  and  their  children  the 
wherewithal  to  make  themselves  useful 
citizens.  Let  us  give  them  a  taste  of  the 
freedom  by  which  they  can  acquire  a 
decent  standard  of  living  by  dint  of 
their  own  labor.  If  we  do  we  can  then  be 
sure  they  will  be  people  who  will  stand 
by  us  when  the  time  comes  to  fight  the 
enemy,  who  would  enslave  us  all. 

(Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  EberharterL 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  in 
effect  say  that  because  the  people  of 
Israel  have  helped  themselves  we  are 
going  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
money  we  will  allot  to  them.  The  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  refugees  in 
Israel  has  come  about  not  only  because 
they  themselves  energetically  attacked 
the  problem  but  also  because  they  have 
received  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  charity  from  people  in  the  United 


States.  The  Jewish  people  had  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  they  tackled  it  with  wisdom 
and  faith  and  zeal,  and  with  charity  in 
their  hearts. 

I  visited  Israel;  I  also  visited  Camp 
Gaza  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  contradiction 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
said,  there  is  technical  assistance  there 
in  Gaza.  There  is  a  hospital,  and  there 
is  a  staff  there  from  the  United  Nations 
trying  to  help  the  Arab  refugees.  If  it 
were  up  to  me  I  would  probably  increase 
the  allowance  for  the  refugees  of  both 
the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs.  I  certainly 
would  not  decrease  it.  For  a  long  time 
the  Arab  States  had  no  plan  for  the 
resettlement  of  Arab  refugees.  Now 
that  a  plan  has  been  adopted  perhaps 
we  could  increase  their  allotment. 

However,  the  simple  fact  remains  that 
the  people  of  Israel  welcomed  and  still 
continue  to  welcome  the  people  of  Jewish 
faith  from  all  over  the  world;  they  even 
welcome  those  people  who  cannot  even 
speak  the  Israelic  language.  In  the  ref¬ 
ugee  camps  in  Israel  are  learned  inter¬ 
preters  who  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  language  of  some  of  the 
people  coming  in  from  southern  Asia 
and  from  parts  of  Africa ;  yet  they  wel¬ 
come  these  people  there,  many  of  whom 
are  old  men  who  could  not  possibly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economy,  simply  because 
the  people  of  Israel  want  to  do  a  chari¬ 
table  deed  for  the  unfortunate  and  per¬ 
secuted  brethren  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  going 
against  a  sound  program  if  we  adopted 
this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  no  question  but  that  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

(Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  pending  amendment  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  a  substantial  cut  in  our 
aid  to  the  new  State  of  Israel. 

This  nation  is  a  sister  democracy  of 
ours  and  has  the  same  objectives  as  our 
own  country  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
harmony  and  preserve  world  peace. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  carefully  considered  all  phases  of 
the  provision  in  this  bill  for  Israel  and 
I  think  we  must  rely  upon  its  judgment 
as  to  the  amount  of  assistance  which 
should  be  extended.  If  Israel  remains 
strong  and  free  it  can  well  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  communism  in 
the  Near  East. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  our  gigantic 
over-all  program  of  foreign-aid  spending 
and  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  in 
its  entirety,  I  do  strongly  feel  that 
Israel  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
basis  of  fairness  and  equality  as  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  other  nations  seeking  our 
assistance  and  hence  I  shall  vote  against 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
Israel’s  aid,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Klein]  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  Mr.  Klein  was  yielded  to  Mr. 
Javits.) 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ChudoffL 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  Mr.  Chtjdoff  was  yielded  to 
Mi-s.  Kelly  of  New  York.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  the 
amendment,  as  it  has  been  so  well  han¬ 
dled  previously.  I  join  in  approval  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  has  said. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
the  Arab  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1 
year  ago,  together  with  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow],  I 
spent  several  weeks  in  all  of  these  Arab 
states. 

I  have  this  very  practical  thing  to  tell 
you  practical  people.  If  you  want  a  sta¬ 
tionary  air  base  on  the  North  African 
coast,  in  case  you  are  going  to,  God  for¬ 
bid,  find  it  necessary  to  send  bombers 
back  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  you  better 
have  it  where  you  know  you  will  have  it, 
in  Israel  and  not  in  the  chaotic,  turbu¬ 
lent  Arab  world. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  has  limited 
debate  on  this  amendment,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  time  to  fully  discuss 
my  opposition  to  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
vigorously  opposed  to  it,  and  heartily 
commend  my  three  colleagues  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  the  splendid  remarks  and  con¬ 
vincing  statements  they  have  made  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
I  trust  the  Chatham  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  pending  amendment. 

(Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  State  of  Israel  has  proven 
by  its  acts  that  it  intends  to  defend  its 
rights  with  the  maximum  military  force 
that  it  can  raise  and  that  this  military 
force  will  be  used  in  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

In  the  struggle  against  Soviet  atheis¬ 
tic  communism  the  State  of  Israel  is  in 
the  camp  of  the  free  world  that  must 
be  based  on  the  civilization  we  know  as 
Judeo-Christianity.  In  this  civilization 
each  human  being  is  precious  because  he 
is  made-  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  I  am  against  cutting  aid  to  the 
brave  little  State  of  Israel. 

(Mr.  AUCHINCLCSS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  4  years  ago  I  went  on  public  record 
that  our  country  should  do  everything 
it  could  to  encourage  the  development 
and  strength  and  the  economic  stability 
of  the  new  Republic  of  Israel.  My  judg¬ 
ment  at  that  time  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  to  have  been  sound. 
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This  new  Republic  of  Israel  is  a  true 
democracy,  antagonistic  to  communism 
and  all  that  godless  ideology  stands  for. 
Israel  today  requires  its  youth  to  serve  in 
its  ever-growing  army  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  liberty.  Indeed,  Israel  is  the 
greatest  hope  our  country  has  in  our 
protection  against  the  encroachments  of 
communism  in  the  Near  East,  that  most 
sensitive  spot  in  the  world. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  who  I  am  proud  to  add  is  a  friend 
of  mine  whom  I  highly  respect,  would 
cancel  to  a  certain  extent  the  aid  which 
the  United  States  would  extend  to  Is¬ 
rael  in  helping  to  establish  itself  and 
solve  the  perplexing  problems  that  con¬ 
front  it.  Rather  than  reduce  this  aid, 
it  should  be  increased  and  this  thought 
is  not  prompted  by  any  emotional  feel¬ 
ing  on  my  part  but  because  it  is  just 
sound,  good  common  sense  to  aid  those 
and  help  those  who  in  turn  will  aid  in 
the  protection  of  the  liberty  and  freedom 
which  we  cherish  in  our  Nation.  I  will 
vote  against  these  amendments  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  House  itself  will  not 
approve  of  them. 

(Mr.  McDONOUGH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Chatham  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  funds  for  the  aid  of 
refugees  in  Israel.  In  view  of  the  vast 
increase  in  population  in  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  enormous  number  of  refu¬ 
gees  who  have  migrated  to  Israel,  and 
now  are  in  need  of  shelter  and  other 
necessities  of  life,  this  fund  for  the  aid 
of  these  refugees  is  urgently  needed. 

One  of  the  outstanding  attempts  to 
create  a  democratic  way  of  life  has  been 
the  struggle  of  the  Jewish  people  to  cre¬ 
ate  anew  the  nation  of  Israel — Israel 
which  now  offers  peace  and  dignity  to  a 
people  who  were  perhaps  the  foremost 
victims  of  the  holocaust  of  World  War  II. 

In  my  opinion  this  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  aid  of  refugees  in  Israel 
will  aid  the  future  development  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  will  develop  its 
strength  as  a  nation.  Israel  is  in  a  very 
strategic  position  in  the  Near  East,  and 
it  is  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United 
States  and  Israel  that  she  be  kept  strong. 

Since  the  State  of  Israel  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1948,  684,275  immigrants  came 
into  the  country  in  a  space  of  44  months. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Israel  has 
more  than  doubled.  For  the  first  3 
years  this  great  migration  was  made 
possible  by  the  contributions  of  Jew¬ 
ish  communities  all  over  the  world  and, 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  by  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Israel  who 
shared  their  slender  resources  and  went 
deeply  into  debt. 

Many  immigrants  came  to  Israel  from 
the  displaced-persons  camps  of  Europe 
where  they  had  been  maintained  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  interna¬ 
tional  agencies.  Upon  their  arrival  in 
Israel  they  became  the  responsibility  of 
the  new  State  of  Israel,  which  assumed 
the  burden. 

However,  early  in  1951  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  Israel  needed  additional  help. 


The  aid  voted  by  Congress  to  Israel  in 
1951  is  now  being  made  available  for 
food,  fuel,  power,  irrigation,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  communications  equip¬ 
ment,  and  this  is  helping  to  put  the  new 
immigrants  to  work  and  helping  to  care 
for  them. 

In  1951,  however,  because  of  the  mass 
exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Iraq,  174,169 
additional  immigrants  came  to  Israel. 
In  view  of  a  severe  drought,  shortages  of 
essential  capital  goods,  and  the  rise  in 
world  prices,  the  economic  problems  fac¬ 
ing  Israel  have  again  become  critical. 

Housing  is  urgently  needed  to  care  for 
these  refugees.  Almost  250,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  state  of  Israel  today  live  in 
villages  of  tents,  canvas-wall  huts, 
wooden  cabins,  and  tin  shacks. 
Clothing  is  strictly  rationed.  Food  is 
scarce. 

Work  must  be  found  for  the  new  im¬ 
migrants,  but  they  are  unable  to  achieve 
maximum  production  because  there  is  a 
shortage  of  raw  materials,  tools,  and 
equipment. 

Most  of  the  immigrants  come  to  Is¬ 
rael  without  assets;  many  are  sick  or 
disabled. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  Chatham  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  the  funds  for  the  relief 
of  these  unfortunate  and  suffering 
refugees  in  Israel. 

The  State  of  Israel  is  a  democracy,  and 
a  strong  Israel  promotes  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation  and  of  the  free  world. 
Because  of  its  stratgic  position  in  the 
Near  East,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  United 
States  should  render  this  financial  aid  to 
refugees  in  Israel  because  such  aid  will 
strengthen  the  economic  independence 
of  Israel  and  will  develop  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  industries. 

(Mr.  YORTY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  would  reduce  appropria¬ 
tions  already  inadequate.  The  refugee 
problem  being  handled  by  Israel  would 
tax  the  patience,  strength,  and  ingenuity 
of  a  much  larger  and  older  nation.  It  is 
a  problem  which  we  must  help  solve. 
Failure  to  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  sel¬ 
fishness  and  blind  folly  unworthy  of  a 
great  Nation;  unworthy  of  the  great  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  whom  we  are 
here  to  represent.  I  think  the  people 
of  the  Nation  want  and  expect  us  to  help 
this  friendly  democracy,  which  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  integrate  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unfortunate  refugees  into  its  economy 
and  social  and  political  system.  When 
in  history  has  such  a  new  Nation  ever 
achieved  so  much  in  the  face  of  such 
obstacles?  When  have  any  people  ever 
demonstrated  more  fortitude,  generosity, 
or  determination?  Do  the  American 
people  want  to  show  their  appreciation 
and  admiration  by  cutting  this  appro¬ 
priation?  No,  of  course,  they  do  not. 
We  would  fail  to  accurately  express  the 
will  of  the  American  people  if  we  voted 
to  cut  this  appropriation. 

We  all  know  Israel  is  our  friend.  We 
can  rely  upon  the  people  of  Israel.  Then, 
too,  in  helping  them  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  grow  strong,  we  are  helping 
ourselves,  helping  ourselves  in  the  awful 


struggle  for  world  peace  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

This  appropriation  involves  several 
millions  of  dollars,  a  large  sum,  yes,  but 
comparatively  small  when  one  considers 
the  importance  of  its  purpose  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  job  that  has  to  be  done 
by  the  State  of  Israel.  Let  me  em¬ 
phasize  that  the  refugee  problem  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  only  the  concern  of 
Israel.  It  has  much  larger  implications. 
It  is  our  problem,  too.  Every  humane 
consideration  compels  us  to  do  our  part 
to  aid  the  nation  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  take  in  and  assist  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unfortunate  families  who 
knock  on  its  gates  and  ask  admission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  help  keep 
those  gates  open.  This  appropi’iation 
does  not  really  involve  dollars.  It  is 
families.  It  is  little  children  looking  to 
us  for  a  home  and  a  chance  in  life.  We 
must  not  turn  our  backs  upon  them. 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
vigorously  and  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  reductions  in  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  for  Israeli  provided  by  the  terms 
of  the  two  pending  amendments. 

It  should  be  manifest  to  anyone  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Near  East  during  the  past 
few  years  that  that  area  is  in  great  dis¬ 
tress  and  suffering  marked  unrest. 

I  am  anxious  that  the  Congress  should 
do  everything  possible  to  promote  friend¬ 
ly  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Arabs  in  that  area. 

However,  I  cannot  see  any  logic  or  rea¬ 
son  in  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
funds  which  the  new-born  Jewish  home¬ 
land  of  Israeli  so  urgently  requires  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  gigantic,  humane 
program  of  resettling  and  caring  for 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  displaced 
and  persecuted  persons  from  virtually 
every  section  of  the  troubled  world,  in¬ 
cluding  a  considerable  number  from  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  penalize  these 
most  commendable  efforts,  which  have 
been  carried  out  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  efficiency  and  humahe  feeling,  I 
humbly  believe  that  we  should  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  support  and  further 
these  efforts  because  they  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  alleviation  of  human  misery 
and  the  relief  of  oppressed,  persecuted 
peoples  and  the  succor  of  the  weak,  help¬ 
less,  and  persecuted  of  many  nations. 

In  my  opinion,  the  least  we  can  do 
here  is  to  display  in  concrete  form  our 
feelings  of  approval  and  commendation 
and  our  willingness  to  support  the  val¬ 
iant  work  which  the  new  state  of  Israeli 
has  so  manfully  undertaken  and  is  car¬ 
rying  forward  with  such  zealous  and  un¬ 
flinching  purpose. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  reject  these 
stultifying  amendments  and  thus  extend 
not  only  a  helping  hand  but  that  moral 
encouragement  and  inspiration  for  a 
great  human  cause  which  is  implicit  in 
the  original  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill. 

(Mr.  ANFUSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 
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Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  cut  in  the  appropriation 
recommended  for  the  state  of  Israel. 

We  have  here  two  amendments — one 
to  cut  the  appropriation  from  $76,000,- 
000  to  $50,000,000  and  another  to  cut  the 
recommendation  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  from  $76,000,000  to  $65,000,- 
000. 

Thus  one  amendment  attempts  to  cut 
the  recommended  appropriation  by  $26,- 
000,000  and  the  other  by  $11,000,000. 

To  me,  both  of  these  proposals  appear 
to  be  ridiculous.  Here  we  are  today  ap¬ 
propriating  more  than  $7,000,000,000  to 
try  to  win  over  friends  in  the  world  at 
a  time  when  our  own  security  is  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Now  with  respect  to  Israel  we  don’t 
have  to  win  this  country  over.  She  al¬ 
ready  is  on  our  side  and  presents  one 
of  the  strongest  bastions  for  peace  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

It  would  have  taken  us  more  than  the 
entire  $7,000,000,000  appropriation,  plus 
thousands  of  American  lives  to  establish 
such  a  bastion  for  peace  had  we  been 
compelled  to  do  so. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  does  not  it  ap¬ 
pear  ridiculous  that  we  should  try  to 
cut  from  the  appropriation  to  this  noble 
young  nation  what  by  comparison  is  a 
very,  very  insignificant  amount? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Barrett], 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  BARRETT  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd], 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Chatham:  Page  17,  line  7,  strike  out  the 
figure  “$76,000,000”  and  insert  the  figure 
“$65,000,000.” 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  just  want  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  Chatham  amendment 
with  its  cut,  and  expect  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  my 
amendment  does  is  to  provide  the  same 
amount,  $65,000,000,  for  each  of  these 
groups — the  Arab  refugees  and  the  Israel 
refugees. 

Last  year  I  urged  that  the  House  main¬ 
tain  equality  of  treatment  in  this  area. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
the  forces  are  more  explosive  today  and 
where  more  damage  could  happen  to 
ourselves  and  our  security  in  24  hours’ 
notice  than  in  this  area.  Conditions 
with  respect  to  relations  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  are  better  today  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  At  last  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  on  the  road  to  gradual  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  problems,  and  I  think  it 
is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  in  last 
year’s  bill  we  maintained  equality  in 
granting  aid  to  the  two  groups. 


I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
sum  of  $76,000,000  asked  for  Israeli  this 
year  is  justified,  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  in  view  of  the  larger  issue 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
which  requires  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  think  it  may  be  wise  to  maintain  the 
same  amount  for  both  of  these  groups  of 
refugees,  but  that  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
wise  to  reduce  the  amount  of  $65,000,000 
to  $50,000,000  for  each  one  of  them. 

The  hour  of  show-down  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  area  is  approaching;  it 
could  blow  up  at  any  time  in  the  next 
day  or  month  or  year.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  amount  to  be  saved  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  justifies  the  additional  risk  we 
would  be  taking  if  we  were  to  say,  by 
adopting  his  amendment,  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  begins  to  appear  possible,  that 
we  are  reducing  our  support.  I  hope 
that  my  substitute  will  prevail  rather 
than  that  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

(Mr.  RICHARDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  yield  the  time  allotted  him 
to  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New  York.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  Kelly], 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  both 
of  these  amendments. 

First,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
amendment  just  proposed  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
Out  of  this  authorization,  you  propose  a 
cut  for  Israel  from  $76,000,000  now  in  the 
bill  to  $65,000,000.  But  you  propose 
no  cut  for  the  Arab  refugees.  Also,  we 
must  remember  that  the  Arab  refugees 
will  be  getting  more  contributions  from 
the  U.  N.  fund  besides  our  own,  so  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  to  that 
degree  making  an  inequitable  proposal. 

Now,  to  answer  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Chatham],  regarding  the  point  he  made 
about  the  impounding  of  the  funds  in 
Israel:  Humbly  I  state  at  this  time  that 
I  have  been  working  with  the  state  of 
Israel  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  as  of 
yesterday  there  is  a  solution  and  an 
agreement  in  being  to  unfreeze  these 
funds,  which  will  take  place  very  shortly. 
To  cut  the  authorization  to  Israel  is 
destructive.  It  will  not  bring  peace  to 
this  area  nor  will  it  bring  peace  between 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving,  carefully 
considered  the  needs  of  the  Arab  refu¬ 
gees  and  the  needs  of  Israel  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  this  great  new  democracy  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  free  world  as  our  allies. 
The  important  problems  in  the  Near 
East  are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  I 
firmly  believe  we  would  take  a  very  con¬ 
structive  approach  to  this  area  by  ap¬ 
proving  the  full  amount  of  assistance  to 
Israel. 

As  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  -  Roosevelt]  explained, 
we  are  primarily  interested  at  this  time 
in  the  resettlement  of  the  refugees  in 
this  area  and  to  make  them  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  As  far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  we 
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must  encourage  and  strengthen  this 
friendly,  democratic  state  and  we  must 
assist  in  solving  her  economic  problems. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  Israel  is  a  great 
fortress  of  democracy  in  the  Near  East, 
she  has  the  largest  and  the  Strongest 
military  force  in  this  area,  next  to  Tur¬ 
key.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  this 
army,  if  ever  needed,  will  be  on  the  side 
of  the  free  world  and  the  United  States. 

In  this  program  70  percent  is  for  the 
resettlement  program,  which  includes 
housing,  farm  building,  and  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  necessary  commodities  to 
strengthen  their  production.  Thirty 
percent  will  permit  continuation  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  expanding  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  industry  and  agriculture  in 
this  area. 

I  compliment  my  colleagues  who  have 
risen  in  opposition  to  these  crippling 
amendments  which  would  cut  down  on 
aid  to  Israel  and  I  hope  this  committee 
will  weigh  carefully  its  decision,  because 
I  firmly  believe  you  should  take  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
who  considered  carefully  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  in  bringing  forth  a  plan  in 
this  bill.  I  do  hope  both  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman 
speaks  of  the  fighting  forces  they  have 
in  Israel  today.  Can  the  gentlewoman 
tell  me  how  many  there  are  in  Korea, 
how  many  troops  Israel  has  sent  there? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Despite 
her  own  economic  difficulties  and  her 
security  needs,  Israel  has  contributed 
ambulances  and  medical  personnel  to 
the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea 
which  are  sorely  needed  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  More  troops  from  Is¬ 
rael  in  Korea? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  am 
speaking  of  Israel’s  contribution  in  am¬ 
bulances  and  medical  personnel — doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  Israel  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Yes.  And 
a  very  strong  supporter  of  U.  N.  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Supporting  the , 
statement  just  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  the  Reverend  Dan  Pol¬ 
ing,  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald  and 
father  of  one  of  the  famed  four  chap¬ 
lains  lost  in  World  War  II,  has  written 
a  letter  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  describing  Israel  as 
the  most  reliable  bastion  in  the  Near 
East. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Israel  has  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  forces  in  Korea.  She 
has  a  medical  unit  in  Korea  with  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  doctors  and  nurses 
and  other  manpower. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  and 
desire  to  say  that  I  oppose  both  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
both  of  the  pending  amendments  which 
would  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  aid 
to  Israel  and  Arab  refugees. 

The  young  State  of  Israel  is  a  very 
effective,  well-organized,  and  well- 
ordered  democracy.  She  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  vigor,  and  hope  in  a  sensitive 
area  of  the  world — the  Near  East. 

We  need  strength  and  democratic 
forces  in  that  area  just  as  we  do  in  all 
the  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  mutual-security 
bill,  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  we  are  assist¬ 
ing.  Israel  stands  ready  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  countries.  Let  us  stand  by  her  side 
and  not  cut  this  aid  at  a  time  when  our 
young  ally  needs  our  helping  hand. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mansfield)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  $76,000,000  appropriation 
in  this  mutual  security  bill  for  the  Israel 
refugee  program. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  of  the 
free  State  of  Israel  stands  as  a  beacon  of 
inspiration  to  all  free  men  everywhere. 

My  personal  observations  of  the  epic 
struggle  for  freedom  which  the  Jewish 
people  of  Israel  have  made  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  speech  which  I  delivered 
last  Friday  night  to  a  group  of  Jewish 
war  veterans  in  Boston: 

The  Importance  of  the  individual,  his  dig¬ 
nity,  his  rights  and  privileges  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  has  already  been  recognized  in 
Israel. 

There,  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  color,  or  national  origin,  enjoy  the 
same  fundamental  rights.  Although  Israelis 
comes  from  all  the  continents  of  the  world, 
all  share  equally  in  their  status  as  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  And  whether  one  is 
a  Jew,  a  Christian,  or  a  Moslem,  the  right  to 
practice  one’s  own  religion  according  to  the 
belief  of  his  fathers,  is  guaranteed  by  funda¬ 
mental  law. 

Twelve  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
spend  nearly  a  month  in  what  was  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Mandate  of  Palestine.  The  country  was 
torn  in  that  fateful  summer  of  1939  by  vio¬ 
lence  and  strife:  it  was  a  prime  example  of 
the  British  policy  of  divided  rule. 

I  came  away  with  a  feeling  of  hopelessness 
for  the  future.  But  the  interest  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  national  homeland  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  this  promised  land  that  I 
had  derived  from  my  visit  was  rekindled  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  tragic  plight 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  Europe  and  the  dar¬ 
ing  fight  that  was  being  made  to  build  a  new 
home  in  Israel  under  the  guns  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Arabs  stirred  me  deeply.  I  was, 
therefore,  proud  to  tell  the  convention  of  the 
New  England  Zionist  region  on  the  same 


platform  with  Dr.  Silver  in  1947  exactly  how 
I  felt  in  these  words: 

“Today  the  United  Nations  has  before  it 
the  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  a  just  solution  requires 
the  establishment  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Jewish  commonwealth  in  Palestine,  the 
opening  of  the  doors  of  Palestine  to  Jewish 
immigration,  and  the  removal  of  land  re¬ 
strictions  so  that  those  members  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel  who  desire  to  work  out  their 
destiny  under  their  chosen  leaders  may 
do  so.” 

With  this  long  background  of  my  deep 
interest  in  the  fight  for  nationhood,  it  was 
a  tremendous  experience  to  visit  Israel  last 
fall  with  Congressman  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Jr.  What  a  tremendous  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  country  from  my  visit  of 
12  years  before,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
spirit.  Swamps  had  been  filled,  deserts  had 
become  productive,  and  the  air  rang  with 
vitality  and  energy. 

Nothing  in  my  opinion  has  been  more  ad¬ 
mirable  than  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
Israelis  have  maintained  their  policy  of  un¬ 
limited  immigration.  Their  willingness  to 
increase  their  population  from  600,000  to 
over  1,200,000  in  the  past  3  years  and  to  plan 
to  bring  in  another  600,000  in  the  next  3  years 
is  testimony  to  their  invincible  faith  in  their 
future.  And  the  Israelis  have  been  willing 
to  take  the  hard-core  cases  of  old  men  and 
women,  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  whom 
the  rest  of  the  populace  would  have  to  sup¬ 
port.  We  can  get  some  idea  of  the  sacrifice 
that  this  policy  entails  on  the  population  by 
imagining  the  tremendous  burden  we  in  this 
large  country  would  have  to  carry  if  we  in¬ 
creased  in  a  3-year  time  our  population  of 
150,000,000  to  300,000,000  and  then  undertook 
to  increase  our  population  to  450,000,000  in 
the  next  3  years. 

Keeping  the  doors  open  as  a  place  of  refuge 
to  Jews  who  want  to  come  to  Israel  from 
iron-curtain  countries  or  Arab  lands  has  put 
a  strain  upon  the  economy  of  the  country. 
While  private  philanthropy  and  private  in¬ 
vestment  can  help  make  Israel  economically 
self-sufficient,  the  United  Nations  and  our 
own  country  also  have  a  role  to  play.  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  American  Congress  recognize 
last  summer  that  this  Israeli  policy  deserved 
American  support  and  I  was  happy  to  sup¬ 
port  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  this 
purpose.  In  addition,  I  will  vigorously  sup¬ 
port  the  passage  of  an  appropriation  of  $76,- 
000,000  for  the  Israel  refugee  program  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  considers  the 
mutual  security  bill  next  week. 

In  addition  to  economic  help  so  that  Israel 
can  become  self-sufficient,  I  look  upon  the 
development  of  a  free  and  democratic  State 
of  Israel  in  an  area  free  from  threats  of  ag¬ 
gression,  as  a  goal  to  which  all  Americans 
must  commit  themselves  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  United  Nations  to  fulfill.  For 
the  peace  of  the  world  it  is  important  that 
the  Arab  States  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  Israel.  Israel  is  here  to  stay. 
The  sooner  the  Arab  League  is  ready  to  see 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  has  seen  for  a 
long  time — that  a  war  has  been  ended,  that 
boundaries  have  been  fixed,  and  that  peace 
must  be  established,  the  sooner  this  troubled 
spot  of  the  Near  East  can  be  strengthened 
as  an  outpost  of  democracy.  Then  with  free 
relations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 
and  with  the  support  of  our  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  United  Nations,  hope  can  be  given 
to  people  who  live  marginal  existences  in 
underdeveloped  areas  for  the  raising  of  their 
standard  of  living. 

This  hope  can  be  realized,  as  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Ben-Gurion  told  Congressman  Roose¬ 
velt  and  me  in  Jerusalem  last  November: 
“By  the  emergence  of  positions  of  leadership 
in  the  Arab  States,  of  liberal,  progressive 
elements,  elements  genuinely  interested  in 
the  well-being  of  all  of  their  people  by  build¬ 
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ing  mutual  confidences  and  fears  of  motive 
will  disappear.” 

When  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  in  the  same  conver¬ 
sation  was  asked  whether  or  not  certain  Arab 
States  might  not  fear  aggression  by  Israel, 
he  asked  us:  “How  could  a  country  like 
Egypt  with  a  population  of  20,000,000  fear 
invasion  by  a  small  nation  of  less  than 
2,000,000.  Besides,  we  were  once  in  Egypt 
and  have  no  desire  to  return,”  he  added. 

This  reference  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
State  of  Israel  to  the  liberation  of  the  people 
of  Israel  in  ancient  times  from  slavery  to 
freedom  is  historic  proof  of  the  ability  of  a 
people  with  the  will  to  be  free  to  achieve 
freedom.  What  Israel  was  able  to  accomplish 
in  ancient  times  and  what  the  State  of  Israel 
has  been  able  to  achieve  in  recent  years 
should  serve  as  a  symbol  to  .all  men  of  the 
invincibility  of  the  human  spirit. 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
in  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Javits,  and  the  others 
who  have  expressed  their  opposition  to 
these  two  amendments  because  I  believe 
they  will  seriously  interfere  with  a  well- 
ordered  plan  to  give  assistance  to  Jew¬ 
ish  refugees  in  Israel  and  thereby  help 
that  new  nation  to  strengthen  itself 
among  the  family  of  free  nations. 
Israel’s  strength  is  a  definite  asset  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world. 

I  believe  the  proposals  in  the  mutual 
security  bill  providing  for  the  relief  and 
resettlement  of  refugees  in  Israel,  and 
for  technical  assistance  in  Israel  are 
sound  and  I  hope  the  House  will  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  should  reject 
these  two  amendments  cutting  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

I  believe  the  program  as  approved  by 
the  committee  is  justified  by  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  people  themselves,  the  re¬ 
results  that  can  be  achieved  and  the 
strategic  importance  of  Israel  in  the 
area.  Within  recent  months,  tension 
has  mounted  in  this  critical  region.  We 
must  help  its  peoples  strengthen  them¬ 
selves.  We  must  encourage  them  and 
equip  them  to  join  us  in  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  from  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  says  in  its  report : 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  area  to  the  whole  free 
world.  It  contains  vital  resources  and  is 
the  strategic  land  bridge  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  • 

With  that  statement,  I  wholehearted¬ 
ly  agree.  For  this  reason  I  must  oppose 
any  effort  to  cut  this  program  and  I  hope 
the  majority  in  this  House  will  agree 
with  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  to  close  debate  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  not  true  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  is  to  encourage  business  firms 
in  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
building  up  the  economic  wealth  of  the 
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countries  participating  in  this  program? 
Is  it  not  true  that  many  large  United 
States  corporations,  such  as  Philco, 
Kaiser-Frazer,  Ford,  General  Motors, 
Reicholt  Chemicals,  and  a  number  of 
other  firms  have  made  substantials  in¬ 
vestments  and  built  large  plants  in  Is¬ 
rael?  Is  there  not  a  strong  industrial 
bond  growing  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  American  investment  in  Israel. 
The  fact  that  large  American  companies 
and  other  American  investors  have  in¬ 
vested  there  is  an  added  tie  with  our 
country  and  an  expression  of  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  members  of 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  I  have  been  as 
devoted  a  friend  of  the  solution  of  the 
Palestine  Arab  refugee  problem  as  there 
is  on  the  committee.  I  am  opposed  with 
equal  strength  to  both  parts  of  the 
pending  amendments. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
Arab  refugees,  they  seek  to  cut  the  only 
promising  program  for  their  permanent 
resettlement,  the  United  Nations  pro¬ 
gram  for  $250,000,000,  of  which  we  con- 
tibute  only  a  part. 

Let  me  emphasize  before  we  make  a 
mistake  on  this  question  of  equalization 
that  I  appreciate  both  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  are  not  unfriendly  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  feel  the  people  of  Israel 
have  not  a  more  devoted  friend  in  the 
House  than  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Judd], 

In  the  technical  assistance  part  of  this 
section,  in  the  $55,000,000,  there  is 
$23,500,000  for  the  Arab  States  and  only 
$3,000,000  for  Israel.  If  you  add  $23,- 
500,000  to  either  sixty-five  or  fifty  million 
the  equalization  figures  offered  to  us,  the 
Arab  part  of  the  bill  is  still  receiving 
very  much  more  than  Israel  and  this 
average  is  emphasized  by  both  these 
amendments  over  what  it  is  already  in 
the  bill.  So  you  do  not  get  equal 
amounts  even  with  these  amendments. 

As  to  the  situation  of  Israel,  I  have 
always  argued  this  question  on  the  floor, 
and  I  did  it  last  year,  purely  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  legislator.  The  reason  you  have  a 
right  to  aid  Israel  is  the  reason  just  ex¬ 
pressed  by  my  colleague  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  because  of  Israel’s  strength  in  terms 
of  free  world  security.  The  reason  we 
give  the  396,000  unabsorbed  refugees  in 
Israel  a  somewhat  higher  amount  than 
we  give  the  600,000  to  800,000  Arab  ref¬ 
ugees  is  that  the  Israeli  refugees  are 
building  strength  and  it  costs  more  to 
do  that,  yes  even  in  military  terms.  Al¬ 
most  the  first  thing  that  is  done  with 
a  young  refugee  in  Israel  is  that  he  goes 
into  the  army.  When  I  was  in  Israel  I 
spent  a  day  with  the  army,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  I  saw. 

Israeli  is  the  one  fighting,  dependable 
force  in  that  whole  area  of  the  world 
in  terms  of  the  struggle  we  are  fighting. 
If  you  need  any  proof  as  to  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  Israel  toward  the  United  States, 
I  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  my  infor¬ 
mation  that  about  160  of  Israel’s  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  officers  have  already 
studied  in  our  military  schools.  Now, 


do  you  think  our  military  people  would 
let  them  do  that  if  they  had  any  doubt 
as  to  where  Israel  would  stand  in  the 
event  of  a  show  down?  This  is  a  strong 
reason  why  we  should  vote  for  the  au¬ 
thorization  as  it  is  contained  in  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  this  is  not  a  program 
that  developed  in  the  committee  as  it 
did  last  year.  This  is  the  program  of 
the  Department  of  State.  They  have 
gone  through  this  thing  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb.  People  have  said  they  were  at 
one  time  unfriendly  to  Israel.  So  much 
the  more  important  when  we  come  to 
the  program  this  year,  which  they  have 
brought  in,  which  they  have  supported, 
and  which  they  are  enthusiastic  about, 
and  with  reference  to  which  they  say 
Israel  has  done  a  fine  job  with  the  last 
appropriation  given. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  in  this  area,  second  only  to  ag¬ 
gression  by  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be 
for  these  two  groups  to  be  further  set 
against  each  other  with  greater  friction 
and  bitterness?  That  is  the  thing  that 
would  make  impossible  any  solution; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
dedicate  ourselves  more  effectively  to 
achieving  peace  in  that  area  than  by 
helping  these  two  groups  of  refugees. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  why  I  want  the 
two  groups  to  be  drawn  together  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  so  that  they  will  not  be 
working  against  each  other  but  standing 
together  against  the  common  enemy  of 
both  and  of  our  own  country — the  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  destroy  and  en¬ 
slave  them  and  us. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  SEELY -BROWN.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
statement.  Certainly  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  is  particularly  critical. 
Our  efforts  to  bring  some  order  out  the 
chaos  there  have  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  do  not  want  to  jeopardize  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  this  area. 
Therefore,  I  shall  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Carolina. 

(Mr.  RANKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

[Mr.  RANKIN  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  SIEMINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  committee  on  this 
issue  and  oppose  both  amendments  be¬ 
cause  they  would  destroy  what  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  accomplish,  fairness;  they  would 
demolish  effective  aid  to  needy  Israel. 

I  appreciate  the  forthrightness  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Chatham]  and  that  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd].  Their 
stated  position  is  greater  aid  to  the  Arab 
League  to  equalize  aid  now  given  to 
Israel.  But,  in  cutting  aid  to  Israel  to 
help  the  Arab  League,  I  think  fairness  is 
injured. 

As  I  understand  it,  Israel  has  tried 
time  and  again,  and  is  still  trying,  to 
make  peace  with  the  Arab  States.  This, 
in  spite  of  the  ugly  rumor  that  when  the 
Arab  League  feels  strong  enough,  it  will 
wipe  out  the  State  of  Israel.  Peace  with 
Israel,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  that 
word  would  bring,  I  am  sure,  the  fullest 
measure  of  assistance  to  the  Arab  States. 
And  I  am  told  several  intelligent  and 
brave  Arab  leaders  are  anxious  to  make 
peace  but  two  fears  bar  them. 

The  first  fear,  I  am  informed,  arises 
from  an  outside  source,  the  second  from 
an  inside  one. 

Will  Transjordan  or  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  be  cut  off  from  economic  aid 
if  it  makes  peace  with  Israel?  I  am  sure 
the  British  would  net  be  so  crude.  Great 
Britain  is  dedicated  to  peace  is  it  not? 

Even  if  the  Hashemites  hesitate, 
Lebanon  and  Egypt  could  extend  their 
hands  in  friendship,  could  they  net? 

Iran  and  Syria  have  some  sticky  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve,  granted. 

Iraq?  I  am  advised  that  the  Aramco 
Oil  Co.  has  done  a  magnificent  on-the- 
ground  public-relations  job. 

What  is  the  inside  fear  of  some  Arab 
leaders?  Just  this:  If  the  ugly  rumor  of 
revenge  and  the  future  destruction  of 
Israel  subsided,  people  would  clamor  for 
economic  benefits  and  a  better  life  which 
would  entail  losses  to  the  wealthy. 

The  choice  in  the  problem  is  not  up  to 
Israel,  is  it?  Then,  why  hurt  her  by 
these  two  amendments? 

The  issue  is  this,  it  seems  to  me.  the 
world  around:  In  their  60  to  70  to  80  or 
more  years  on  earth,  men  and  women 
are  striving  more  than  ever  to  live  in 
dignity  and  peace. 

Governments  and  rulers,  through  the 
ages,  have  feared  an  innocent  and  kindly 
triumverate — a  man,  his  wife,  and  child, 
feared  them  because  they  seek  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  peace,  which  cement-headed 
rulers  thought  could  be  obtained  for  a 
select  few  only  in  tyranny  or  war. 

This  Mutual  Security  Act  is  no  fool’s 
paradise.  It  is  showing  the  cement- 
heads  up. 

I  side  with  the  committee.  Israel 
needs  the  aid.  The  amendments  should 
be  defeated.  I  look  forward  to  greater 
aid  for  the  Arab  League,  when  a  step 
in  the  above  direction  is  taken. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Chatham]  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  to  Israel  by 
one-half  and  also  the  substitution 
amendment  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  to  reduce  the 
appropriation  by  eleven  million  should 
be  defeated. 

The  new  nation  of  Israel  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  beachhead  for  the  democratic  and 
free  nations  in  their  struggle  to  curtail 
the  spread  of  communism  in  the  Middle 
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East.  Statements  have  been  made  on 
the  floor  to  compare  the  appropriation 
of  Israel  with  that  of  Arabia.  I  do  not 
believe  these  comparisons  should  apply 
as  far  as  these  two  nations  are  concerned 
in  the  battle  against  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism.  Israel  has  already  created  a 
substantial  army  to  defend  its  borders 
against  the  encroachment  of  outside  tyr¬ 
anny.  The  foundation  of  this  young 
nation  has  already  been  constructed  on 
a  firm,  solid,  and  permanent  base  and 
every  aid  should  be  extended  by  this 
Congress  to  aid  in  its  fight,  both  eco¬ 
nomically  and  militarily,  in  its  struggle 
for  self-government  and  freedom  from 
outside  aggression. 

Jews  in  America  have  been  generously 
contributing  their  private  funds  toward 
the  aid  and  welfare  of  the  Israel  nation 
ever  since  its  inception.  The  millions  of 
Jews  in  America  have  not  only  been  ex¬ 
tending  an  outstanding  and  patriotic 
service  to  their  blood  brethren  in  Israel, 
but  their  sacrifice  in  times  of  crisis  and 
war  to  America  has  been  an  illuminating 
demonstration  of  American  patriotism. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Jewish  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  armed  services  was 
far  above  its  pro  rata  allotment.  A  large 
concentration  of  Jewish  people  live  in 
metropolitan  centers.  Agricultural, 
mining,  and  metal  industries,  and  so 
forth,  which  were  favored  by  draft  ex¬ 
emptions  did  not  apply  to  metropolitan 
centers.  Besides  the  relatively  large 
proportion  of  Jewish  boys  taken  in  the 
draft,  there  were  approximately  35,000 
Jewish  volunteers.  Statistics  show  that 
honors  conferred  on  Jewish  soldiers  for 
valor  in  action  included  no  less  than 
1,100  citations.  These  included  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Medal  of  Honor,  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  other 
decorations.  The  records  also  reveal 
that  more  than  10,000  Jewish  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  were  in  several  branches 
of  the  service.  The  total  of  Jewish  cas¬ 
ualties  was  from  13,000  to  14,000  includ¬ 
ing  2,800  who  made  the  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  figures  tell  of  a  sacrificial  de¬ 
votion  and  patriotism  to  their  country 
which  is  in  line  with  their  age-long  battle 
for  freedom. 

Both  the  Chatham  and  Judd  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  rejected. 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point.) 

[Mr.  YATES  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendments  be  reread  by  the 
Clerk  for  the  information  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Chatham:  On  page  17,  line  7,  strike  out  the 
figures  “$76,000,000”  and  insert  the  figures 
“$65,000,000.” 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chatham:  On 
page  17,  line  4,  strike  out  “$65,000,000”  and 
insert  “$50,000,000.”  One  page  17,  line  7, 
strike  “$76,000,000”  and  insert  "$50,000,000.” 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ’*  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Chatham]  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Chatham], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Chatham) 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  103. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $611,230,- 
000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  section;  and  in  addition  balances  of 
any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 

1952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obliga¬ 
tion,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  obligation  for  their  original 
purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized.” 

(b)  At  the  end  of  subsection  302  (a)  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$408,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  subsection;  and  in  addition 
balances  of  any  appropriations,  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  unobli¬ 
gated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subsequently 
released  from  obligation,  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 

1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  Add  the  following  sentence  to  subsec¬ 
tion  302  (b)  :  Unexpended  balances  of  allo¬ 
cations  heretofore  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  until  expended.” 

(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  303 

(a)  after  the  words  “to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President”  insert  the  words  “for  the 
fiscal  year  1953.” 

(e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
303  (a)  substitute  for  the  words  “1952”  the 
words  “1953”. 

(f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  303  (a)  add  the  following:  “In 
addition,  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency,  at  the  time  when  that 
Agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which 
the  Department  of  the  Army  then  has  on 
hand  or  on-  order  for  civilian  relief  in 
Korea  and  which  the  President  determines 
should  be  contributed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The  value 
of  goods  and  services  made  available  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.” 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  303 

(b)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys: 

On  page  18,  line  7,  strike  out  “$408,000,000” 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$208,800,000.” 


On  page  18,  line  8,  after  the  word  "subsec¬ 
tion”,  insert  “In  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  503  of  this  act  and  not  to 
exceed  $88,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
act  for  International  development.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  two  things:  It  divides 
Mutual  Security  from  point  4  in  title  III, 
just  as  we  have  divided  point  4  so  you 
can  identify  it  in  title  II  which  has  just 
been  passed.  Thus,  you  have  a  chance 
to  consider  Mutual  Security  and  defense 
support  as  a  separate  item  from  the 
point  4  authorizations  in  title  III. 

The  committee  provided  that  Burma 
and  Indonesia  would  no  longer  come 
under  Mutual  Security,  because  there 
were  no  military  activities  going  on  there. 
You  see  MSA,  or  Mutual  Security,  car¬ 
ries  on  technical  assistance;  and  point  4 
carries  on  economic  aid,  and  they  are 
pretty  badly  mixed  up.  This  sorts  them 
out  a  little  bit  and  proposes  that  for 
Formosa,  Indochina,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines  where  military  assistance  is 
going  and,  of  course,  in  Indochina  there 
is  fighting  going  on,  that  the  defense 
support  for  those  countries  be  cut  10 
percent,  cut  from  $232,000,000  down  to 
$208,800,000.  That  would  leave  $176,- 
000,000  for  point  4  under  title  III  for 
India,  Burma,  Indochina,  Pakistan,  and 
some  other  countries;  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  to  just  cut  in  two  the 
point  4  money  for  title  III. 

These  amounts  are  the  ones  that  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  wise  amounts.  It  may 
be  the  committee  will  modify  them.  But 
we  make  a  10-percent  cut  in  the  defense- 
support  money  and  we  make  a  50 -per¬ 
cent  cut  in  the  point  4  money.  That  is 
what  the  amendment  proposes.  We  have 
had  considerable  discussion  earlier  in 
the  bill  about  point  4.  The  Smith 
amendment  covered  the  waterfront,  the 
whole  world,  in  that  respect.  This 
amendment  applies  only  to  title  III. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  tell  us  actually  in  dollars  how 
much  is  cut  out  over  all  by  virtue  of 
these  changes? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  cut  would  amount 
to  $111,200,000;  but  that  would  be  a  10 
percent  cut  on  defense  support  and  a  50 
percent  cut  on  point  4.  By  doing  it  this 
way,  identifying  the  authorizations  for 
point  4  separate  from  authorizations  for 
mutual  assistance,  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  that  those  who  administer  the  act 
will  slip  defense-support  money  over 
under  point  4.  I  think  the  Congress  has 
a  duty  to  authorize  separately  for 
point  4.  This  type  of  amendment  gives 
the  House  the  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  this  time  only  to  make  a  suggestion. 
We  have  been  debating  and  consider¬ 
ing  this  matter  all  week.  I  know  it  is 
hoped  that  we  can  conclude  considera¬ 
tion  at  a  reasonable  hour  this  evening. 
May  I  make  the  suggestion  that  possibly 
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on  some  of  these  amendments  debate 
might  be  limited  to  5  minutes  for  and  5 
minutes  against.  We  want  to  make  as 
much  progress  as  possible,  having  due 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  adequate 
consideration. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  join  in  that  request, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  may  I  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  although  I  have  made  a  number  of 
speeches  I  have  not  asked  for  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  time. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  on  this  side 
want  to  cooperate  and  get  through  with 
this  matter.  However,  we  have  been 
speaking  on  a  lot  of  amendments  that 
in  no  way  dealt  with  an  amount  of 
money  involved.  Now  we  come  along 
with  another  meat-ax  cut  and  they  talk 
about  limiting  debate  to  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes.  I  want  to  be  reasonable  but  we 
have  several  speeches  on  this  side  of  the 
House  in  opposition  to  the  proposition 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  30  miuntes  and  that  I 
may  have  5  minutes  at  the  end  of  the 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
number  of  years  ago  when  this  program 
for  economic  aid  to  Europe  was  started, 
I  was  inclined  to  follow  along  with  the 
program.  At  that  time  Europe  was  still 
feeling  the  severe  shock  resulting  from 
the  greatest  war  in  history.  Its  people 
were  crushed,  without  morale,  and  im¬ 
poverished.  I  had  occasion  to  see  much 
of  the  distress  in  Europe  during  and  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  Second  World 
War  and  I  was  greatly  disturbed  over  the 
terrible  sights  of  destruction  which 
greeted  the  eye  of  even  the  most  casual 
passer-by.  During  the  interim,  this 
country  has  done  a  great  deal  to  help 
the  distressed  people  of  Europe — has 
encouraged  leadership  and  given  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  these  people.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  they  themselves  have  gone  to 
work  and  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  these 
people  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
bringing  back  their  own  economy,  re¬ 
building  their  own  government,  and  re¬ 
building  their  own  country  out  of  the 
ravage  of  war.  They  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  part  they  have  done  for 
themselves. 

My  observations  of  Europe  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  economically,  Eu¬ 
rope  is  rapidly  returning  to  a  normal 
condition.  In  fact,  in  my  judgment, 
many  countries  of  Europe  are  already 
in  a  normal  condition  financially,  the 
people  are  aggressive  and  vigorous,  in¬ 
dustry  is  noted  for  its  full  smokestacks. 


throbbing  machines,  and  commerce  has 
again  returned  to  a  high  level  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  these  countries,  it  is  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  no  more  economic  help  is 
needed  and  the  time  for  cutting  down 
has  arrived. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for 
many  cuts  in  this  bill  and  I  worked  to 
reduce  the  total  over-all  amount  of  the 
bill.  Since  then,  conditions  in  Europe 
have  improved  further  and  we  no  longer 
need  to  support  further  economic  aid  to 
Europe  unless  conditions  change  very 
much  in  the  future.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  amendments  to  reduce  the 
provision  on  page  15  of  the  bill  from 
$1,637,300,000  to  $1,337,800,000;  another 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
$1,000,000,000  even;  and  a  third  amend¬ 
ment  to  reduce  this  amount  to  $637,300,- 
000.  In  addition  to  this,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  cut  this  pro¬ 
vision  entirely  out  of  the  bill.  I  favor 
the  last-named  proposal,  as  it  will  once 
and  for  all  close  this  bill  of  economic 
assistance  and  will  provide  some  degree 
of  consideration  for  our  own  people. 

Many  projects  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  need  financial  help  from  the  United 
States  Government.  At  the  same  time, 
the  people  are  heavily  burdened  by 
taxes,  and  I  think  we  must  consider  our 
own  people  in  these  matters.  We  must 
vote  to  reduce  spending.  We  should  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  authorized  in  this  bill 
and  when  the  provision  for  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  money  comes  up  we  should  see 
that  our  people  get  some  relief  from  the 
heavy  burden  of  expenditures  which 
rests  upon  them.  If  the  foreign  situa¬ 
tion  should  change  in  the  future,  of 
course.  Congress  will  be  in  session  and 
we  can  always  appropriate  money.  Once 
the  money  is  appropriated,  however,  it 
is  gone  forever  from  our  economy  and 
the  burden  of  taxation  rests  even  more 
heavily  upon  people  who  already  most 
generously  have  borne  the  brunt  of  war 
expenses. 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys] 
to  reduce  the  figures  $408,000,000,  to 
$208,000,000. 

This  so-called  point  4  program  started 
out  to  be  a  program  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  underprivileged  areas  and 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  has  long  ago 
grown  into  a  world -wide  WPA  program. 
In  its  first  year,  according  to  my  infor¬ 
mation,  it  had  an  appropriation  for  only 
$35,000,000.  The  general  public  believe 
now  that  this  is  a  program  simply  to 
extend  technical  aid  to  underprivileged 
peoples.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tech¬ 
nical  aid  which  this  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  is  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  supplies  and  equipment  which 
are  intended  to  be  provided. 

The  effort  to  provide  these  supplies 
and  equipment  under  this  so-called  tech¬ 
nical-aid  program  is  merely  an  under¬ 
handed  and  back-door  method  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  ECA 
program,  although  the  sponsors  of  both 
of  them  assured  the  Congress  and  the 
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American  people  that  the  Marshall  plan 
program  and  the  ECA  program  would 
end  June  30,  1952. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill  to  give  to  India  $115,- 
000,000.  Of  that  amount,  $6,779,000 
would  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
467  technicians,  and  $1,705,000  the  cost 
of  training  341  trainees.  The  total  of 
the  two  items  would  be  approximately 
$8,500,000.  One  hundred  six  million 
five  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  amount  allotted  for  India  is 
intended  to  be  spent  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  opposition  to  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration 
have  stated,  in  their  arguments  against 
the  amendment  to  cut  this  point  4  money, 
that  we  must  continue  to  give  food  and 
the  necessities  of  life  to  the  Indian 
people. 

I  voted  against  giving  the  $190,000,000 
worth  of  grain  to  India  last  year.  The 
information  we  now  have  about  that 
grain  is  that  the  granaries  in  India  are 
bursting  with  grain  we  have  furnished 
them  because,  of  the  poor  methods  of 
distribution  provided  by  the  Government 
of  India.  Another  bad  feature  about 
that  grain  legislation  is  that  the  hungry 
people,  the  poor  and  destitute  people,  do 
not  benefit  from  the  program.  The 
grain  goes  to  the  Government  of  India, 
which  in  turn  sells  it  to  the  individuals. 
Thus,  the  person  who  needs  charity,  and 
who  would  appreciate  our  charity,  if  any¬ 
one  in  fact  appreciated  it,  which  I  doubt, 
is  the  person  who  does  not  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  grain. 

Under  this  so-called  technical-assist¬ 
ance  program,  or  point  4  program,  we 
are  doing  such  things  as,  and  I  cite  these 
instances  from  the  contract  entered  into 
between  our  Government  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
the  Jordan,  which  is  printed  on  pages  26 
and  the  following  of  the  first  report  to 
Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram: 

Appropriations  to  Water  Resources 
Department. 

Appropriations  to  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Appropriations  to  Department  of 
Health. 

Appropriations  to  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Appropriations  for  mineral  develop¬ 
ment. 

Appropriations  for  transportation. 

Appropriations  for  census  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Appropriations  for  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

Of  the  sum  of  $2,780,000  appropriated 
under  a  contract  between  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Government  of  the  Hash¬ 
emite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan,  made  on 
February  27,  1951,  and  amended  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1952,  only  $100,000  was  allotted  for 
the  training  of  specialists,  technicians, 
and  other  technical  aid,  while  $2,680,000 
was  allotted  to  other  purposes,  which,  in 
plain  language,  amount  to  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  world-wide  WPA. 

Similar  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  between  our  Government  and  32 
governments  of  the  world. 

Our  taxpayers  cannot  stand  this  pro¬ 
gram.  We  cannot  carry  all  the  world  on 
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our  backs.  This  program  should  not 
only  be  cut  in  half.  About  nine-tenths 
of  it  should  be  cut  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  having  a 
field  day  cutting  figures  off  here  and 
there.  It  should  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Committee  that  up  to  now 
all  cuts  have  been  in  the  European 
area. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  he  wants  to  cut  the  sum  of  $408,- 
000,000  in  title  III  down  to  something 
.like  $208,000,000,  roughly  a  cut  of  50 
percent.  He  states  in  his  remarks  that 
10  percent  of  the  cut  will  apply  to  de¬ 
fense  funds  for  the  Far  East  and  50 
percent  of  the  cut  will  apply  to  the  point 
4  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
point  4  program  is  the  only  long-range 
program  authorized  in  this  legislation. 
It  is  one  way  of  reaching  the  lesser  de¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world,  teaching 
those  countries,  not  American  democ¬ 
racy,  but  how  to  better  their  standard 
of  living  so  that  they  can  live  35  to  40 
years  instead  of  the  normal  27  years, 
teaching  them  to  till  their  soil  through 
better  methods  so  that  they  can  eat  two 
meals  a  day  instead  of  one,  help  them  to 
get  a  better  and ’a  more  rainproof  roof 
over  their  heads,  and  help  them  to  raise 
*  their  own  standards  in  their  own  way. 

I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  long-range  program  which  we 
have  ever  had,  and  if  you  want  to  find 
its  genesis  you  have  to  go  far  beyond 
what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Dr. 
Judd,  has  mentioned  about  the  joint  re¬ 
construction  program  in  China,  which 
has  been  a  success,  and  go  to  the  joint 
Inter-American  program  which  has  been 
in  effect  15  years,  and  which  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Then,  this  matter  of  a  10  percent  cut 
in  defense  funds  brings  into  sharp  focus 
places  like  Formosa,  in  which  we  are  all 
interested;  and  Indochina,  which  is  of 
paramount  interest  at  this  particular 
time.  I  wonder  how  many  Members  of 
this  House  know  that  the  French  have 
been  spending  more  money  each  year 
in  Indochina  for  the  past  5  years  than 
they  have  received  each  year  under  the 
Marshall  plan  or  the  Mutual  Security 
program  and  have  suffered  tremendous 
casualties  there.  I  wonder  it  this  House 
realizes  that  the  French  are  in  that  area 
protecting  a  vital  flank  in  our  common 
fight  against.  Communist  aggression. 
Think  what  would  happen  to  southeast 
Asia  if  Indochina  were  to  fall  or,  for  that 
matter,  what  would  happen  to  all  of 
Asia  including  Japan,  the  Philippines 
and  Korea. 

It  should  be  stated  for  the  Record  that 
France  is  spending  this  year,  in  Indo¬ 
china,  more  than  one-third  of  its  entire 
defense  budget.  This  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,400,000,000.  In  addition, 
France  has  in  excess  of  200,000  soldiers 
in  Indochina,  comprising  its  entire  regu¬ 


lar  army,  most  of  its  regular  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers,  and  practically  all  of 
its  younger  commissioned  officers.  If  it 
were  not  for  Indochina,  France  today 
could  place  between  10  and  15  more  di¬ 
visions  in  Western  Europe. 

These  are  things  to  think  about  be¬ 
cause  we  are  engaged  in  a  world-wide 
struggle  for  survival  and  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  what  happens  in  this  part 
of  the  world  affects  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated. 

(Mr.  MANSFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Nebraska  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  yield  the  time  allotted  him 
to  Mr.  Kersten  of  Wisconsin.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kersten], 

(Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

REPUBLICAN  LEADERS  URGE  POSITIVE  FOREIGN 

POLICY  OF  LIBERATION  TO  REPLACE  OUTWORN 

CONTAINMENT 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  several  billions  authorized 
by  this  bill  and  the  fifty-odd  billions  ap¬ 
propriated  this  year  for  the  United 
States  military  will  be  a  tragic  pyramid 
of  waste  if  it  is  used  to  implement  the 
bankrupt  foreign  policy  of  mere  contain¬ 
ment  of  communism  developed  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

Republican  leadership  should  forge 
the  new  and  affirmative  foreign  policy  of 
liberation.  Such  a  new  policy  of  libera¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Xjt  gives  meaning  to  the  dol¬ 
lars  spent  in  the  fight  against  commu¬ 
nism.  The  object  of  such  a  policy  is 
victpry  over  communism  and  not  the 
empty  stalemate  of  a  half-free,  half¬ 
slave  world. 

"CONTAINERS”  ENVISAGE  20-YEAR  PROGRAM 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  other  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  “containment”  policy  tell 
us  that  it  is  a  long-range  policy  and  that 
we  should  be  prepared  to  continue  it  for 
10,  20,  or  30  years,  with  the  hope  that, 
maybe,  the  tyrants  of  the  Kremlin  would, 
after  that  time,  become  reasonable  and 
civilized. 

I  quote  from  a  speech  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  entitled  “The  Peace  the  World 
Wants,”  made  before  the  United  Nations 
in  September  of  1950. 

He  stated: 

We  need  this  defensive  strength  against 
further  aggression  in  order  to  pass  through 
this  time  of  tension  without  catastrophe  and 
to  reach  a  period  when  genuine  negotiation 
may  take  its  place  as  the  normal  means  of 
settling  disputes. 

This  perspective  is  reflected  in  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Secretary-General  for  a  20-year 
program  a  perspective  from  which  we  can 
derive  the  steadiness  and  patience  required 
of  us. 

This  perspective  takes  into  account  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  Government  may 
not  be  inherently  and  unalterably  committed 
to  standing  in  the  way  of  peace  and  that  it 
may  some  day  accept  a  live-and-let-live 
philosophy. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  realists,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  at  least.  As  we  succeed  in  building 


the  necessary  economic  and  defensive  mili¬ 
tary  strength,  it  will  become  clear  to  them 
that  the  non-Soviet  world  will  neither  col¬ 
lapse  nor  be  dismembered  piecemeal.  Some 
modification  in  their  aggressive  policies  may 
follow  if  they  then  recognize  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  require  a  co¬ 
operative  relationship  with  the  outside 
world, 

CAN  WE  PAY  FOR  20  YEARS  OF  CONTAINMENT? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  apply  this  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Secretary  to  the  actual  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States — to  our  actual 
ability  to  pay  for  this  kind  of  a  program 
over  a  period  of  20  years. 

Such  a  20-year  program  would  not 
cost  us  less  than  $60,000,000,000  a  year 
for  the  full  20  years.  The  cost  of  such 
a  program  would  probably  increase  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  because  weapons  do  not 
remain  the  same.  We  could  not  rely  on 
the  weapons  of  1952  to  defend  us,  under 
the  Secretary’s  program,  in  the  year  1662. 
The  scientists  who  develop  military 
weapons  on  the  land,  in  the  sea,  and  in 
the  air,  have  a  way  of  increasing  costs 
by  the  square.  One  very  good  example 
of  such  increase  in  costs  is  the  compara¬ 
tive  price  we  now  pay  for  jet  planes  as 
compared  with  the  planes  of  World 
War  II. 

CONTAINMENT  WILL  COST  EACH  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  $32,000 

But  let  us  be  very  conservative  and 
say  it  would  cost  us  only  $60,000,000,000 
each  year  of  these  20  years.  What  does 
that  mean?  It  would  mean  that  the 
minimum  conservative  total  cost  of  such 
a  program  would  be  $1,200,000,000,000. 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
every  family  of  four  in  the  United  States 
would  pay  $32,000  during  this  period  to 
uphold  the  Secretary’s  Maginot  Wall  of 
containment.  Such  a  defensive  policy 
that  turns  the  whole  world  into  an  armed 
camp  for  a  period  of  20  years  or  more 
would  almost  guarantee  the  all-out  third 
world  war  that  everyone  wants  to  avoid. 

Unless  the  billions  we  are  authorizing 
today  are  used  for  an  affirmative  con¬ 
structive  foreign  policy,  the  greater  part 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  will  be  consumed  for  nothing. 
This  purely  defensive  type  policy  prom¬ 
ises  for  the  American  people  either  bank¬ 
ruptcy  or  war,  or  both. 

LIBERATION  AND  SELF-DETERMINATION  A  POSITIVE 

ALTERNATIVE  TO  NEGATIVE  CONTAINMENT 

But  what  are  the  alternatives?  The 
defenders  of  this  bankrupt  program  say 
there  are  none.  But  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  already 
shown  that  there  is  an  alternative.  Re¬ 
cently,  my  colleague,  Congressman  Al¬ 
bert  P.  Morano,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  took  a  poll  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Members  of  the  House.  One  of  the 
two  questions  submitted  by  Congressman 
Morano  to  his  Republican  colleagues 
was:  “Do  you  support  the  inclusion  of 
the  principles  of  national  liberation  and 
self-determination  for  all  the  Commu¬ 
nist-enslaved  peoples  as  planks  in  our 
party  platform  of  1952?” 

REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSMEN  SUPPORT  LIBERATION 
82  TO  7 

On  this  question  82  Republican  Con¬ 
gressmen  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  such  a  plank  in  the  party  platform 
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and  7  declared  themselves  not  in  favor 
of  such  a  platform.  These  principles  of 
liberation  and  self-determination  are  a 
positive  and  effective  alternative  to  the 
administration  policy  of  perpetual  de¬ 
fense.  If  we  embark  on  this  positive 
policy  of  rendering  assistance  to  the 
peoples  now  enslaved  by  communism  to 
enable  them  to  eventually  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Communist  tyranny,  we 
can  end  this  threat  to  our  civilization 
at  its  very  source. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  also 
asked  his  Republican  colleagues  how 
they  regarded  the  resolutions — House 
Concurrent  Resolutions  89,  94,  119,  120, 
121,  123,  138,  139,  and  168 — which  I  in¬ 
troduced  last  year.  Eighty-four  Repub¬ 
lican  Congressmen  declared  their  support 
of  the  resolutions,  and  five  declared  that 
they  did  not  support  the  resolutions. 

These  resolutions  reaffirm  the  historic 
friendship  of  the  American  people  with 
the  oppressed  peoples  in  the  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  These  resolutions 
express  the  conviction  of  the  American 
people  that  these  suppressed  peoples 
have  the  right  of  liberation  and  un¬ 
qualified  self-determination,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  their  basic  inalienable  rights 
and  freedoms.  Each  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  refers  to  a  different  nation  now 
enslaved  by  communism,  namely,  the 
Russian  and  non-Russian  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poles,  Czechs  and  Slovaks, 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  Rumanians,  Al¬ 
banians,  and  Chinese.  They  call  upon 
the  President  to  formulate  a  new  and 
stronger  foreign  policy  which  would  ex¬ 
clude  all  further  agreements,  commit¬ 
ments  and  recognition  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regimes,  and  to  explore  methods 
whereby  the  American  people  may  offer 
aid  and  moral  support  to  active  fighters 
now  struggling  for  the  liberation  of  their 
native  lands. 

The  resolutions  also  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
our  representatives  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  charge  the  Soviet  Communist 
regime  with  aggression  in  the  various 
satellite  countries  which  it  has  overrun 
and  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  Communists  from  these  countries 
and  the  establishment  of  free  elections 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations.  Our  U.  N.  representatives  are 
further  requested  to  urge  the  United 
Nations  to  assist  ‘the  various  peoples 
within  the  Soviet  sphere  to  obtain  libera¬ 
tion  from  their  present  enslavement. 

BASE  OUR  POLICY  ON  DECLARATION  OP 
INDEPENDENCE 

If  we  continue  a  policy  of  fear,  ap¬ 
peasement,  and  containment,  we  shall 
have  the  all-out  war  that  everyone 
wants  to  avoid,  and  possibly  lose  our 
freedom. 

If  we  base  our  policy  on  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
given  us  by  our  forefathers,  if  we  have 
the  courage  to  rely  on  the  magic  power 
of  human  freedom  under  God,  if  we 
adopt  a  foreign  policy  of  liberation,  we 
will  be  true  to  the  America  our  fathers 
loved,  and  more  important,  we  can 
transmit  that  America  to  our  children. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT  CAN  BE  USED  TO 
IMPLEMENT  POLICY  OP  LIBERATION 

Such  a  foreign  policy  can  be  embarked 
upon  under  the  provisions  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
jyhich  I  sponsored  last  year.  This 
amendment  provides  $100,000,000  to  be 
used  for  persons  who  are  residing  in  or 
escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Communist  dominated  countries. 
This  amendment  has  as  its  purpose : 

First.  To  assist  those  people  who 
escape  from  the  Communist  tyranny, 
primarily  by  forming  those  who  are 
willing  into  national  army  elements 
which  can  fight  along  with  the  NATO 
forces;  and 

Second.  To  afford  practical  assistance 
to  people  behind  the  iron  curtain  who 
are  working  to  eventually  gain  their  free¬ 
dom  from  the  Communist  regimes. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  bill  to 
extend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
H.  R.  7005,  now  being  considered  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  in  my  amendment  to 
the  1951  act  by  reappropriating  any 
unexpended  balances.  I  believe  that  the 
wording  of  the  bill  as  it  was  presented  to 
this  committee  in  H.  R.  7005  takes  care 
of  the  continuation  of  the  program  con¬ 
tained  in  my  amendment  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

PRESIDENT  ALLOCATED  $4,300,000  FOR  ESCAPEES 

The  importance  of  this  amendment  to 
section  101  (a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual 

Security  Act,  with  respect  to  one  area  of 
activity  contemplated  by  the  amend¬ 
ment,  was  expressed  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Averell  Harriman  to  President  Truman 
on  March  20,  1952.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Harriman  asked  the  President  to  approve 
the  allocation  of  $4,300,000  of  the  fund  in 
order  to  improve  the  reception  and  treat¬ 
ment  and  secure  the  resettlement  of 
qualified  people  who  escape  from  the 
iron  curtain  countries.  Said  Harriman: 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  de¬ 
partments  concerned  that  this  program  is  of 
immediate  and  utmost  importance.  I  con¬ 
cur  in  this  opinion  and  recommend  that  you 
determine  the  assistance  planned  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Truman  thereupon  acted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Mr.  Harriman’s  request 
and  did  determine  that  such  assistance 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  allocated  the 
$4,300,000  requested. 

NONE  OF  $100,000,000  HAS  BEEN  SPENT  FOR 
MAIN  PURPOSE 

This  action  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Director  and  the  President  in  imple¬ 
menting  a  phase  of  activity  contem-. 
plated  under  my  amendment  is  a  start. 
But  there  are  apparently  some  road¬ 
blocks  in  the  administration  which  have 
prevented  any  substantial  part  of  the 
program  contemplated  under  my 
amendment  from  getting  under  way  for 
Secretary  Acheson  testified  on  March  29, 
1952,  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  not  a  single  dollar  of 
this  $100,000,000  had  been  spent  to  that 
date. 
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Perhaps  the  State  Department  has 
failed  to  use  these  funds  because  it  still 
clings  to  its  outmoded  Maginot-line  con¬ 
tainment  policy  and  regards  this  pro¬ 
gram  as  incompatible  with  its  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  this  containment  policy. 

Or  perhaps  the  State  Department  just 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  these 
funds  and  lacks  the  imagination  to  de¬ 
vise  practical  methods  of  implementa¬ 
tion. 

IMAGINATIVE  LEADERSHIP  IN  NEW  AGENCY 
NEEDED 

But  in  either  case  it  is  obvious  that  the 
program  to  be  undertaken  is  of  a  very 
flexible  character.  In  no  case  should  it 
be  permitted  to  remain  static.  Dynamic, 
imaginative  leadership  must  be  the  key¬ 
note  to  the  success  of  this  program. 
Therefore,  I  recommend  that  this  highly 
important  task  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  special  commission  or  agency  of  the 
Government  which  can  be  held  account¬ 
able  to  Congress  for  the  dynamic,  imagi¬ 
native  type  of  leadership  the  situation 
demands. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  in  support 
of  this  recommendation: 

First.  The  Hoover  Report  on  Foreign 
Affairs — page  32 — states: 

Recommendation  No.  7:  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  general  rule  should  not  be  given 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  specific 
programs,  whether  overseas  or  at  home. 

In  discussing  this  recommendation, 
the  report  further  states  that  the  State 
Department  should  not  undertake  opera¬ 
tional  programs  unless  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  exist.  In  this  connection  it  also 
stated  that  the  circumstances  in  the  oc¬ 
cupied  areas  did  not  appear  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  unusual  to  call  for  an  assumption 
of  occupied  areas’  responsibility  by  the 
Department. 

Second.  The  traditional  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  are  of  representation,  reporting, 
and  negotiation.  A  long  tradition  has 
been  built  up  along  these  lines  which  of 
necessity  carries  with  it  a  set  frame  of 
mind,  and  an  approach  which  is  not 
suited  to  the  expeditious  handling  of 
operational  problems  outside  the  area  of 
representation  and  negotiation. 

Third.  A  special  commission  or  agency 
of  Government  which  is  held  directly 
accountable  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  is  more  likely  to  bring  new 
and  vigorous  thinking  to  play  in  turning 
the  problems  of  escapees  from  commu¬ 
nism  into  real  live  assets  for  the  free 
world.  Such  a  commission  or  agency 
should  be  required  to  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  least  semiannually  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made,  any  unusual  handicaps 
being  encountered,  and  pointing  up  new 
opportunities  that  are  ours  in  the  all-out 
cold  war. 

MINIMUM  OBJECTIVES  OF  MSA  AMENDMENT 

The  minimum  basic  actions  which 
should  be  carried  out  in  order  to  properly 
implement  this  section  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  are: 

First.  The  establishment  of  adequate 
reception  facilities  for  escapees  from 
communism. 
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Second.  The  establishment  of  ma¬ 
chinery  which  will  guarantee  that  the 
individual  assets  of  each  escapee  will  be 
recognized  and  taken  advantage  of. 

Third.  In  the  classification  methods 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  following: 

(a)  Individuals  who  are  physically  fit 
and  otherwise  suited  for  military  service. 
These  individuals  must-be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  formed  into  military  ele¬ 
ments  of  NATO. 

(b)  Individuals  who  demonstrate 
practical  qualities  of  leadership  should 
be  trained  for  special  tasks  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  free  world.  The  special 
tasks  for  which  they  would  be  trained 
would  be  a  short  range  and  long  range 
character.  This  determination  should 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
government  charged  with  the  various 
aspects  of  conduct  in  the  cold  war. 

(c)  Individuals  who  possess  technical 
scientific  or  other  special  knowledge  use¬ 
ful  to  the  free  world  should  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  this  information  can 
be  put  to  our  best  advantage. 

(d)  Individuals  who  are  not  suited  for 
military  service  or  who  do  not  possess 
special  talents  or  knowledge  should  be 
prepared  for  migration  to  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  prepared  to 
offer  them  resettlement  opportunities. 

Fourth.  Plans  should  be  laid  for  ren¬ 
dering  practical  assistance  to  persons 
behind  the  iron  curtain  that  looks  toward 
their  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  I  have  outlined  provides  a  positive 
means  whereby  we  can  break  through 
the  stalemate  which  promises  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  world  indefinitely.  I  believe 
that  any  foreign  policy  which  seeks  to 
guarantee  our  security  behind  a  Maginot 
Line  of  mere  containment  is  doomed  to 
lose  for  us  that  very  security  it  purports 
to  preserve. 

JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES  FAVORS  NEW  POLICY  OF 
LIBERATION 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  excerpt  from 
an  article  in  Life  magazine  of  May  19, 
1952,  by  John  Foster  Dulles  on  a  new 
foreign  policy.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Dulles’ 
position  recently  stated  is  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  the  same  as  I  have  outlined  above. 
Mr.  Dulles  states,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Consider  the  situation  of  the  twenty-odd 
non-Western  nations  which  are  next  door  to 
the  Soviet  world.  These  exposed  nations  feel 
that  they  have  been  put  in  the  expendable 
class,  condemned  in  perpetuity  to  be  the 
ramparts  against  which  the  angry  waves  of 
Soviet  communism  will  constantly  hurl 
themselves.  They  are  expected  to  live  pre¬ 
cariously,  permanently  barred  from  areas 
with  which  they  normally  should  have  trade, 
commerce,  and  cultural  relations.  They  can¬ 
not  be  enthusiastic  about  policies  which 
would  merely  perpetuate  so  hazardous  and 
uncomfortable  a  position.  Today  they  live 
close  to  despair  because  the  United  States, 
the  historic  leader  of  the  forces  of  freedom, 
seems  dedicated  to  the  negative  policy  of 
containment  and  stalemate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  highly  competent 
work  is  being  done,  at  one  place  or  another, 
to  promote  liberation.  Obviously,  such  ac¬ 
tivities  do  not  lend  themselves  to  public  ex¬ 
position.  But  liberation  from  the  yoke  of 
Moscow  will  not  occur  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  courage  in  neighboring  lands  will  not  be 
sustained  unless  the  United  States  makes  it 


publicly  known  that  it  wants  and  expects 
liberation  to  occur.  The  mere  statement  of 
that  wish  and  expectation  would  change,  in 
an  electrifying  way,  the  mood  of  the  captive 
peoples.  It  would  put  heavy  new  burdens 
on  the  Jailers  and  create  new  opportunities 
for  liberation. 

Here  are  some  specific  acts  which  we  could 
take: 

1.  We  could  make  it  clear,  on  the  highest 
authority  of  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
that  United  States  policy  seeks  as  one  of  its 
peaceful  goals  the  eventual  restoration  of 
genuine  independence  in  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  now  dominated  by  Moscow, 
and  that  we  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  deal 
confirming  the  rule  of  Soviet  despotism  over 
the  alien  peoples  which  it  now  dominates. 

2.  We  could  welcome  the  creation  in  the 
free  world  of  political  task  forces  to  develop 
a  freedom  program  for  each  of  the  captive 
nations.  Each  group  would  be  made  up  of 
those  who  are  proved  patriots,  who  have 
practical  resourcefulness,  and  who  command 
confidence  and  respect  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  We  could  stimulate  the  escape  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain  of  those  who  can 
help  to  develop  these  programs. 

4.  The  activities  of  the  Voice  of  America 
and  such  private  committees  as  those  for 
Free  Europe  and  Free  Asia  could  be  coor¬ 
dinated  with  these  freedom  programs.  The 
agencies  would  be  far  more  effective  if  given 
concrete  jobs  to  do. 

5.  We  could  coordinate  our  economic, 
commercial,  and  cultural  relations  with  the 
freedom  programs,  cutting  off  or  licensing 
intercourse  as  seemed  most  effective  from 
time  to  time. 

6.  We  could  end  diplomatic  relations  with 
present  governments  which  are  in  fact  only 
puppets  of  Moscow,  if  and  when  that  would 
promote  the  freedom  programs. 

7.  We  could  seek  to  bring  other  free  na¬ 
tions  to  unite  with  us  in  proclaiming,  in  a 
great  new  declaration  of  independence,  our 
policies  toward  the  captive  nations. 

As  the  United  States  News  of  January 
11,  1952,  pointed  out  about  this  $100,- 
000,000  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act: 

Louder  cries  of  alarm  have  been  sounded 
by  Russians  over  these  dollars  than  over  the 
$150,000,000,000  to  be  spent  on  United  States 
rearmament. 

SOVIET  COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  KERSTEN 
AMENDMENT 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
have  protested  violently  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  both  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
gist  of  their  complaints  is  that  passage 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  with  this 
amendment  in  it  constituted  an  aggres¬ 
sive  act  and  an  intervention  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  other  countries. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  is  by  no 
means  an  aggressive  act  against  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  these  countries.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  this  amendment  signalizes  our 
friendship  with  the  suppressed  peoples 
of  the  Communist  countries.  It  is  a 
formal  clasp  of  friendship  through  the 
barbed  wire  which  separates  the  op¬ 
pressed  victims  of  communism  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Only  the 
tyrants  in  the  Kremlin  need  fear  it. 

AMENDMENT  CONFORMS  WITH  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

My  amendment  is  in  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  the  expression  of  the  basic 
natural  law  contained  in  our  own  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence.  In  that  docu¬ 
ment,  our  forefathers  set  forth  the  fun¬ 
damental  God-given  right  of  all  peoples 


to  alter  or  abolish  their  government  and 
to  institute  a  new  one  whenever  any  form 
of  government  became  destructive  of  the 
proper  ends  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  fur¬ 
ther  stated  it  was  not  only  the  peoples’ 
right  but  their  duty  “to  throw  over  such 
government  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security.”  Clearly,  then, 
since  these  unfortunate  peoples  have  the 
right  and  duty  to  overthrow  their  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  Kremlin,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  in  every  practical  way  to 
assist  them  in  such  an  undertaking. 

A  VINDICATION  OF  PRINCIPLE  OF 
NONINTERVENTION 

The  principle  of  nonintervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries 
is  an  excellent  time-tested  principle 
which  should  govern  the  activities  of  all 
countries.  If  the  excellence  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nonintervention  is  to  be  properly 
achknowledged  and  adhered  to,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  those  devoted  to  this 
principle  to  come  to  its  defense  when  it 
is  violated  and  to  take  positive  measures 
to  oppose  and  end  the  intervention  of 
outsiders  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
nation.  And  it  is  precisely  in  defense  of 
this  principle,  which  has  been  so  rudely 
violated  by  the  Communist  gangsters  in 
the  Kremlin,  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  adopting  this 
amendment  was  so  justly  warranted. 

The  Communist  outlaws  have  con¬ 
tinuously  intervened  in  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  United  States.  But  more 
particularly  and  more  disastrously  they 
have  intervened  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Albania,  China, 
and  Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
They  improperly  seized  power  in  Russia 
and  have  since  continued  to  deny  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  sovereign  right  to  determine 
their  own  affairs.  Thus,  our  declaration 
of  intent  to  render  aid  to  the  peoples  en¬ 
slaved  by  communism  is  not  a  violation, 
but  rather  a  vindication  of  this  principle 
of  nonintervention,  and  the  right  of 
these  peoples  to  govern  their  own  affairs 
without  outside  interference. 

AMENDMENT  HITS  AT  VITAL  WEAKNESS  OF  COM¬ 
MUNIST  TYRANNY 

This  new  program  set  forth  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  provides  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  foreign  policy.  If  we 
courageously  carry  out  our  plan  to  help 
the  people  of  the  Communist  countries 
to  liberate  themselves,  we  can  secure 
world  peace  by  ending  the  threat  of  war 
at  its  very  source. 

The  anguished  complaint  of  the  So¬ 
viets  about  the  Kersten  amendment  in¬ 
dicates  that  this  program  of  liberation 
hits  at  the  vital  weakness  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  tyranny. 

The  extent  of  the  Kremlin’s  cries  about 
this  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  is  quite  understandable  if  the  nature 
of  the  present  world  conflict  is  properly 
understood.  In  most  of  the  conflicts  of 
the  past  nations  have  been  pitted  against 
nations  but  each  of  them  has  had  the 
general  support  of  its  own  people.  But 
the  Communists  today  are  trying  to  re- 
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define  the  nature  of  man  and  make  him 
an  animal.  Acting  thus  contrary  to  hu¬ 
man  nature  the  Soviet  Communist  re¬ 
gime  has  not  even  the  support  of  the 
Russian  people,  much  less  the  other  peo¬ 
ples  it  has  subjugated.  It  must  maintain 
itself  only  through  force  and  fear.  Con¬ 
sequently  today  in  contrast  to  past  con- 
flcts  in  world  history,  in  which  defec¬ 
tions  on  either  side  were  rare,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  and  encourage  wholesale  defec¬ 
tions  from  the  enemy  camp,  if  we  take 
proper  measures.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment  to  provide  our  Govern¬ 
ment  with  an  opportunity  to  take  fur¬ 
ther  effective  measures  which  take  into 
account  this  unusual  but  very  important 
factor  of  potential  wholesale  defection 
which  thus  far  has  been  largely  ignored 
or  abandoned.  Thousands  of  refugees 
have  escaped  from  the  countries  under 
the  heel  of  the  Kremlin  and  are  now 
residing  in  Western  Europe.  Official 
estimates  as  to  the  number  of  refugees 
who  have  escaped  from  the  Communist 
tyranny  in  the  past  two  years  indicate 
that  there  are  a  minimum  of  18,000  of 
such  people  living  in  Western  Germany, 
Western  Austraia,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
I  am  also  informed  that  an  absolute 
minimum  of  1,000  a  month  continue 
to  escape,  despite  the  obstacles  placed 
in  their  way  by  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin. 

ESCAPEES  STRONG  ALLIES  AGAINST  COMMUNISM 

I  believe  that  any  student  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  agree  that  those  who  have  lived 
under  the  tyranny  of  Moscow  not  only 
have  a  strong  desire  to  eliminate  this 
universal  threat  to  free  men  everywhere, 
but  have  practical  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  Communism  which  would 
enable  them  to  make  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  fight  against  it. 

President  Truman  expressed  his  views 
of  the  desirability  of  utilizing  escapees 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  on  March  24,  1952.  He 
likewise  warned  of  the  great  loss  if  we 
failed  to  utilize  them.  Wrote  Mr. 
Truman: 

The  miserable  conditions  in  which  these 
fugitives  from  communism  find  themselves, 
and  their  present  inability  to  emigrate  to 
new  homes  and  start  new  lives,  lead  in¬ 
evitably  to  despair.  Their  disillusionment 
is  being  effectively  exploited  by  Communist 
propaganda.  These  men  and  women  are 
friends  of  freedom.  They  include  able  and 
courageous  fighters  against  communism. 
They  ask  only  an  opportunity  to  play  a  use¬ 
ful  role  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  free  world  to  afford 
them  this  opportunity. 

Joseph  Stalin  at  the  Yalta  Conference 
made  a  very  significant  observation  with 
respect  to  all  former  Soviet  citizens  who 
had  been  deported  to  Germany  or  fled 
there  during  World  War  II.  He  referred 
to  all  these  people  as  “seeds  of  Soviet 
disaffection”  and  demanded  that  all  of 
them  be  forcibly  repatriated  by  the  West¬ 
ern  Allies  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Stalin 
was  quite  correct  in  terming  these  people 
“seeds  of  Soviet  disaffection.”  We  have 
abundant  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  in  the  thousands  of  displaced 
persons  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 
They  are  telling  the  true  story  about 


communism  and  its  every-day  workings 
in  thousands  of  communities  throughout 
the  United  States.  Their  hatred  of 
communism  and  all  that  it  stands  for 
in  addition  to  their  desire  to  tell  every¬ 
one  else  their  feelings  has  had  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  in  bringing  to  light  the  evils 
of  communism  and  the  dangers  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  freedom-loving  people. 

ESCAPEES  NOW  BEING  NEGLECTED 

Emigre  groups  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  satellites  are  forming  organiza¬ 
tions  in  every  part  of  the  free  world  in 
an  effort  to  acquaint  free  people  with 
the  dangers  of  the  Kremlin  plan  for 
world  conquest.  In  the  light  of  these 
circumstances,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we, 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  have  failed 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  great  asset 
the  escapees  from  Communist  tyranny 
present  to  us.  We  have  even  failed  to 
accord  them  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
life  after  their  escape  from  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  As  a  consequence  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  put  into  jails  or 
camps  or  thrown  upon  an  economy  that 
can  neither  house  or  feed  them,  nor  give 
them  any  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  fight  for  freedom.  As  a  first  step, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  these  ele¬ 
mentary  facilities  of  reception  and  care 
be  set  up  as  border  hostels  in  western 
Germany,  western  Australia,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  I  strongly  advo¬ 
cate  that  the  necessary  steps  to  this 
end  be  taken  immediately  and  in  such 
manner  as  will  cause  each  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  continue  the  work  they  are  al¬ 
ready  doing  so  that  our  contribution 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement — 
but  a  very  badly  needed  one — to  what 
they  are  already  doing. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  our  thinking  if 
we  would  take  another  look  at  this  ques¬ 
tion — from  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 
What  would  they  do  in  a  situation  where 
1,000  people  a  month  “escaped”  from 
the  free  world  to  the  animal  farm  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  We  can  be  sure  they 
would  exploit  such  a  situation  24  hours 
a  day.  They  would  use  such  a  situation 
to  convince  their  own  suffering  mil¬ 
lions  that  conditions  in  the  west  were 
so  bad  that  “refuge”  in  the  east  was  a 
gift  from  heaven.  Look  what  they  have 
already  done  with  the  handful  of  dupes, 
fellow  travelers,  and  “dummies”  who 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  east  from  the 
capitalistic  warmongers  of  the  west.  I 
say  “dummies”  because  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  Kremlin  has  found  it  necessary 
to  create  characters  who  have  escaped 
from  the  west  in  order  to  offset  the  lack 
of  escapees  from  west  to  east.  Yet,  we 
are  failing  to  take  advantage  of  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  is  all  one-sided  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage. 

NATIONAL  MILITARY  UNITS 

The  principal  measure  to  be  taken 
under  my  amendment  and  which  is 
spelled  out  therein  is  the  creation  of 
national  military  units  of  escapees  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  These  military 
units  should  have  their  own  national 
flags  and  emblems,  their  own  distinctive 
uniforms  or  identifying  insignia.  The 
units  should  be  attached  to  NATO  or  the 
American  Army  for  command  purposes. 
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Free  battalions  of  Poles,  Czechs,  Slov¬ 
aks,  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  Bulgar¬ 
ians,  Albanians,  Chinese,  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  Estonians,  Byelorussians, 
Ukrainians,  and  Russians  would  be 
strong  magnets  of  defection  from  Sta¬ 
lin’s  satellite  armies  and  his  own  Soviet 
forces.  They  would  weaken  the  will  of 
the  Communist  forces  to  fight  the  west 
and  might  well  be  catalytic  agents  in 
the  ultimate  liberation  of  their  native 
lands. 

CIVILIAN  BORDER  HOSTELS 

As  these  young  men  come  through  the 
iron  curtain  they  should  receive  first  aid 
and  care  at  civilian  border  hostels.  From 
there  they  should  be  taken  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis,  to  military  processing  cen¬ 
ters  and  formed  into  their  respective 
national  units.  As  these  units  would 
grow  and  strengthen  the  necessity  for 
American  troops  in  Europe  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  As  one  official  in  the 
Pentagon  remarked  to  me,  “One  Pole, 
Czech,  Hungarian,  or  other  battalions  of 
eastern  European  nationals  is  worth  a 
division  of  American,  British,  or  French 
troops  in  opposing  Stalin  satellite 
armies.”  Such  units  would,  according 
to  a  high  American  official  just  returned 
from  Europe  after  spending  3%  years 
with  iron-curtain  refugees,  disintegrate 
the  morale  of  Red  controlled  armies. 

To  put  a  hypothetical  case:  If  Amer¬ 
ica  were  taken  over  by  the  Reds  and 
our  Armed  Forces  were  under  the  mili¬ 
tary  control  of  the  Soviets,  what  effect 
would  the  setting  up  of  real  American 
units  with  American  uniforms  and 
American  battle  flags  on  the  Mexican 
or  Canadian  border  have?  What  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  will  to  fight  for 
Stalin  on  the  part  of  the  average  young 
American  under  this  control?  Would 
our  sons  fight  for  Stalin? 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  DEFECTION  IN  SATELLITE 
ARMIES 

The  possibilities  for  defection  exist  not 
only  among  the  satellite  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  but  within  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  But  let  me  assume  for 
the  moment  that  this  policy  of  cutting 
away  and  isolating  the  Communist  ap¬ 
paratus  from  the  peoples  it  has  victim¬ 
ized  would  only  be  successful  in  the 
satellite  countries.  In  the  event  of  war 
let  us  examine  how  this  would  substan¬ 
tially  and  radically  change  the  picture 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  recently 
stated  that  the  Soviet  armed  forces  pres¬ 
ently  consist  of  175  Soviet  divisions  and 
60  satellite  divisions.  The  Council  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  Lisbon  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  NATO  this  year  will 
have  approximately  50  divisions  in  ap¬ 
propriate  conditionss  of  combat  readi¬ 
ness. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  Soviet 
divisions  against  our  hoped-for  50  di¬ 
visions — more  than  4  to  1  against  us. 

STALIN  DISTRUSTS  OWN  ARMIES 

But  if  we  create  these  free  battalions 
of  Hungarians,  Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
and  the  others  we  let  these  people  behind 
the  iron  curtain  know  in  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  way  that  we  are  willing  to  assist 
them.  Then  in  the  event  of  war,  the  60 
satellite  divisions,  which  Stalin  is  now 
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counting  on  to  fight  on  his  side,  may 
well  turn  their  guns  around  and  fight 
with  us  instead  of  against  us.  These 
victimized  soldiers  would  come  over  to 
join  the  west  singly  or  in  groups,  or  by 
mass  surrender  as  they  did  in  the  early 
part  of  World  War  n  before  the  Ger¬ 
mans  mistreated  them.  Or  they  may 
create  armed  insurrections  within  their 
own  territory. 

Look  how  this  would  change  the  en¬ 
tire  picture  in  Erope:  Stalin  would  lose 
60  divisions  and  we  would  gain  60  di¬ 
visions.  Thus  Stalin  would  have  175 
divisions  against  our  110.  Only  a  3  to 
2  ratio  against  us  instead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  4  to  1.  And  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  excellent  possibilities  for 
defection  within  the  175  Soviet  divisions 
themselves. 

experience  of  lodge  plan 

An  Associated  Press  report  of  April  13, 
1952,  stated  that  a  report  from  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Germany,  showed  that  only  220 
European  DP’s  had  been  accepted  into 
the  United  States  Army  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  This  program  would  give  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenships  to  European  volunteers 
after  5  years  of  honorable  service  in  the 
United  States  Army.  According  to  the 
press  report,  there  were  more  than  5,000 
applicants  for  enlistment  in  the  United 
States  Army  under  the  Lodge  plan. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were 
disqualified  because  they  did  not  fall 
within  the  age  limit  of  17  to  35  years. 
Another  1,000  did  not  show  up  for  actual 
tests,  although  no  information  is  given  as 
to  how  long  they  were  kept  waiting  before 
they  were  given  actual  tests.  Still  an¬ 
other  1,500  failed  to  pass  the  physical, 
mental,  and  aptitude  tests.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  tests  were 
given  in  English.  But  even  this  would 
leave  1,750  applicants  whose  applica¬ 
tions  were  not  processed,  indicating  that 
perhaps  the  plan  is  not  being  properly 
executed. 

LODGE  PLAN  DIFFICULTIES 

Despite  the  excellent  idea  of  the  Lodge 
plan,  it  has  certain  disadvantages,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  comparison  to  that  provided  for 
in  my  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act.  Under  this  amendment  there 
is  no  promise  of  American  citizenship. 
Hence  any  applicant  need  not  be 
screened  to  the  same  extent  as  would  be 
an  immigrant  to  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  promise  of  citizenship 
in  the  United  States  is  contrary  to  the 
very  basic  psychological  urge  inherent  in 
my  plan.  Those  most  likely  to  join  na¬ 
tional  units  would  be  those  who  desire 
to  eventually  go  back  to  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  when  conditions  are  more  favor¬ 
able,  not  ones  who  desire  to  come  to  the 
United  States  as  permanent  residents. 
Such  soldiers  would  be  doubly  valuable 
to  us  in  event  of  war  since  they  would  be 
valiantly  fighting  for  the  liberation  of 
their  own  countries,  for  the  rescue  of 
their  loved  ones,  and  the  return  to  their 
old  homes  and  familiar  surroundings. 

Under  the  Lodge  plan  a  European  vol¬ 
unteer  would  be  lost  in  a  company  of 
American  soldiers,  while  under  the  Ker- 
sten  plan  they  would  be  among  their 
own  countrymen,  with  their  own  friends, 


with  a  much  higher  esprit  de  corps. 
While  a  potential  recruit  might  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  join  under  the  Lodge  plan,  he 
would  be  an  enthusiastic  soldier  in  his 
own  national  unit. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  enlist¬ 
ment  figures  that  the  United  States 
Army  is  reluctant  to  take  foreigners  into 
American  units — probably  because  it 
makes  their  training  program  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  disturbs  the  Army  routine. 
For  this  reason  it  would  appear  that  the 
American  Army  has  not  promoted  the 
Lodge  plan  very  enthusiastically.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  believe  that  the  number 
of  persons  accepted  into  the  American 
Army  under  the  Lodge  plan  is  any  way 
a  criterion  of  what  could  be  done  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  if  properly 
executed. 

None  of  us  can  predict  the  future. 
But  in  view  of  today’s  precarious  world 
situation  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
move  ahead  rapidly  in  creating  these 
military  units  of  escapees.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Government  has  moved  ahead  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  it  could  have  and  should  have, 
despite  the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

GOVERNMENT  MOVING  TOO  SLOW  IN  FORMING 
MILITARY  UNITS 

If  war  should  perchance  break  out  be¬ 
fore  we  have  created  these  units,  we 
would  lack  this  potentially  tremendous 
magnet  of  defection  which  could  under¬ 
mine  the  will  to  fight  of  the  Soviet  and 
satellite  troops. 

Some  of  the  escapees  may  be  more 
useful  in  the  cold  war  in  technical  or 
scientific  or  other  special  activities  than 
in  the  military  units.  Provision  should 
be  made  to  best  utilize  such  escapees, 
always,  of  course  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
however. 

Those  escapees  not  suitable  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  or  not  possessing  special 
skills  should  be  prepared  for  migration 
and  resettlement  in  one  of  the  countries 
of  the  free  world,  under  the  program 
now  being  worked  out  by  the  various 
countries. 

With  regard  to  aid  to  persons  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  I  wish  only  to  state  here 
that  no  action  is  contemplated  or  in¬ 
tended  under  my  amendment,  nor  should 
it  be  embarked  upon,  which  would  set 
off  any  premature,  abortive  revolts  or 
unnecessarily  endanger  the  lives  of  fear¬ 
less  patriots. 

We  should,  however,  proceed  without 
delay  in  taking  the  leadership  in  devis¬ 
ing  concrete,  practical  plans  aimed  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  the  eventual 
peaceful  liberation  of  all  the  enslaved 
peoples. 

If  the  people  behind  the  iron  curtain 
can  be  assured  that  plans  are  being 
made  and  are  being  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  to  help  liberate  them,  they  are  more 
apt  to  patiently  await  the  propitious 
moment  for  freedom  than  if  nothing  is 
done.  But  if  they  feel  that  they  have 
been  abandoned  they  may  revolt  pre¬ 
maturely  in  desperation,  rather  than  in 
hope. 

AIM  TO  AID  PERSONS  BEHIND  IRON  CURTAIN 
SHOULD  BE  OPENLY  PROCLAIMED 

Also,  this  phase  of  the  program — to  aid 
persons  behind  the  iron  curtain — should 


not  be  concealed  or  disguised,  but  openly 
proclaimed  to  the  world.  We  must  re¬ 
store  hope  to  those  hopeless  people  and 
this  cannot  be  done  secretly.  We  cannot 
assure  the  people  behind  the  iron  curtain 
of  the  sincerity  of  any  purpose  to  help 
them  unless  they  know  that  we  believe 
in  the  basic  freedoms  for  everybody  and 
that  it  is  the  announced,  open  and  con¬ 
tinuing  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
help  them. 

MAGINOT  LINE  THINKING  BASED  ON 
UNSUPPORTED  HOPES 

Some  of  our  Government  officials 
speak  in  terms  of  a  20-year  defense  pro¬ 
gram  behind  our  Maginot  line,  and  coun¬ 
sel  us  to  have  steadiness  and  patience. 
They  say  that  the  Soviet  revolution  may 
change;  that  these  revolutionists  will 
modify  their  aggressive  policies,  and  may 
some  day  accept  a  live  and  let  live  phi¬ 
losophy.  But  they  have  advanced  no 
factual  data  which  would  support  this 
rosy  outlook. 

The  evidence  rather  points  to  just  the 
opposite  conclusion..  A  live  and  let  Com¬ 
munists  live  policy  would  only  strength¬ 
en  the  Communists  strangle  hold  on  the 
people  and  make  less  likely  any  modifi¬ 
cation  of  their  aggressive  policies.  These 
Government  officials  would  stake  a  20- 
year  foreign  policy  and  the  fate  of  our 
country  on  this  unsupported,  wishful 
hope. 

CONTAINMENT  AIMS  AT  STALEMATE,  NOT  VICTORY 

And  even  if  their  program  is  100  per¬ 
cent  successful  in  its  own  terms  it  would 
still  leave  one-half  the  world  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  misery.  It  would  be  well  to  re¬ 
call  the  words  of  Queen  Juliana  of  the 
Netherlands  in  her  address  to  Congress 
on  April  3: 

Mankind  should  be  one  kind.  A  split  hu¬ 
manity  is  like  a  split  personality;  it  is  in¬ 
clined  to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  unless  it  re¬ 
covers  its  unity  of  purpose,  comes  to  coor¬ 
dinated  thinking,  and  gains  sanity  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

The  same  part  of  the  mind  of  humanity 
must  always  remember  it’s  responsible  for 
the  other  part.  The  sound  half  is  the  one 
which  is  designated  to  save  the  other  half. 

Under  my  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  it  is  now  possible  for  our 
Government  to  launch  a  program  which 
will  lead  the  sound  half  of  the  world  to 
saving  the  other  half,  and  thus  heal  our 
split  humanity. 

AN  END  TO  STALEMATE  POSSIBLE 

Such  a  program  offers  our  own  Amer¬ 
ican  people  a  foreseeable  end  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  drafting  of  our  people  for  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  for  the  dissipation  of 
our  blood  and  resources  in  stalemate  Ko- 
reas  around  the  world. 

It  provides  something  better  for  our 
American  people  than  20  more  years  of 
confiscatory  taxes,  20  more  years  of  har¬ 
assing  bureaucratic  restrictions,  and  20 
more  years  of  burdensome  armaments 
and  the  possible  loss  of  our  own  liber¬ 
ties. 

It  provides  a  means  of  lifting  this 
onerous  burden  from  the  backs  of  the 
American  people  by  destroying  the  Com¬ 
munist  threat  of  war  at  its  very  source. 

WORLD  WANTS  PEACE  OF  LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE 

But  far  more  important  than  lifting 
this  burden  from  the  American  people  is 
lifting  the  infinitely  greater  burden  of 
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the  enslaved  peoples  and  the  restoration 
to  them  of  their  God-given  right  to  free¬ 
dom.  The  peace  the  world  wants  is  not 
a  negotiated  peace  with  Stalin  and  his 
gang  of  criminals,  but  a  peace  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

We  will  then  have,  not  a  world  half 
slave  and  half  free,  but  as  Queen  Juli¬ 
ana  expressed  it: 

One  human  race,  under  the  law  and  the 
love  of  God. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson], 

(Mr.  BURLESON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  embodies  a  very  important 
principle.  Aside  from  the  amount  of 
funds  involved,  it  is  an  attempt  to  sepa¬ 
rate  several  different  types  of  assistance, 
a  thing  that  we  should  have  done  a  long 
time  ago.  As  to  the  funds  involved: 

I  frankly  do  not  know  the  amount  really 
needed,  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  else  does. 
In  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  bill,  there 
is  great  doubt  concerning  the  needs,  but 
there  is  a  principle  involved  here  which 
I  think  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  House.  The  amendment 
proposes  to  identify  the  funds  authorized 
by  defining  the  agency  administering  the 
program  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used. 

I  have  been  very  disappointed  in  the 
last  several  years  when  we  have  consid¬ 
ered  this  matter  that  we  have  not  sepa¬ 
rated  these  funds  in  previous  legislation 
in  order  to  determine  who  is  spending 
the  money.  Out  in  the  Far  East,  and 
Southeast  Asia  particularly,  there  are 
several  different  agencies  doing  about  the 
same  thing,  starting  with  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  area  of  China.  You 
remember  that  amendment  in  1950,  I 
think  it  was.  They  have  been  using  those 
funds  in  several  different  places,  and  by 
whom  I  do  not  know. 

Now,  we  have  the  point  4  program,  we 
have  the  military,  and  we  have  some 
other  agencies,  and  its  is  very  difficult 
to  identify  where  one’s  work  begins  and 
the  other  stops,  except  by  country.  I 
understand  that  these  agencies  do  not 
work  side  by  side  in  the  same  countries, 
but  that  there  are  different  programs  in 
one  country  bordering  on  the  other.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  we  did  identify 
them. 

As  to  the  sums,  I  pass  that  over  for, 
as  I  say,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  the  gentleman’s  amendment  be¬ 
cause  of  the  principle  involved  in  the 
separation  and  the  identification  of  the 
work  and  the  funds  which  are  to  be  used 
in  that  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the 
catch  words,  slogans,  and  sugar-sweet 
titles  coined  by  the  political  hucksters 
of  the  past  20  years  or  so,  none  is  more 
nauseating  and  deceptive  than  “free 
world.’’  These  words  are  contained  in 
the  bill  and  throughout  the  report. 


Who  and  what  constitutes  the  free 
world?  Socialistic  Britain?  Commu¬ 
nist-riddled  France  and  Italy?  The  dic¬ 
tatorships  of  Spain  and  Argentina?  13 
there  individual  freedom  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  under  kings,  dictators,  and 
governments  which  control  every  facet 
of  life? 

To  document  the  complete  idiocy  of 
the  term  “free  world,”  title  6  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration-negotiated  pact,  under 
which  the  United  States  arms  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  alleges  that  deal  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  free  world.  What  is  free 
about  Yugoslavia?  It  is  a  Communist 
police  state,  run  by  a  Russian-trained 
Communist  dictator,  Tito,  as  ruthless  as 
any  dictator  on  the  earth  today.  The 
fact  that  Tito  purportedly  fails  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  Stalin  on  every  issue,  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  him  no  less  a  Communist 
and  no  less  a  dictator.  Yet,  in  admin¬ 
istration  language,  in  black  and  white, 
this  tyrant,  Tito,  is  part  of  the  free  world. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  painful  for  me  to  have  to  dis¬ 
cuss  an  amendment  of  this  importance 
in  such  a  brief  period.  Nothing  more 
important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  before  us  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  than  the 
proposal  to  take  so  much  money  from 
the  point  4  program  in  Asia. 

I  want  to  read  to  the  House  two  or 
three  short  sentences  from  an  address 
delivered  in  this  Chamber  a  year  ago.  In 
speaking  of  the  people  of  Asia,  our  visitor 
said: 

What  they  seek  now  in  friendly  guidance, 
understanding,  and  support,  not  imperious 
direction;  the  dignity  of  equality,  not  the 
shame  of  subjugation.  Their  prewar  stand¬ 
ard  of  life,  pitifully  low,  is  infinitely  lower 
now  in  the  devastation  left  in  war’s  wake. 
World  ideologies  play  little  part  in  Asian 
thinking  and  are  little  understood.  What 
the  peoples  strive  for  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
little  more  food  in  their  stomachs,  a  little 
better  clothing  on  their  backs,  a  little  firmer 
roof  over  their  heads,  and  the  realization  of 
a  normal  nationalist  urge  for  political  free¬ 
dom. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  4  program 
is  the  most  practical  approach  to  peace 
and  stability  that  we  could  have  in 
the  Orient.  I  have  been  influenced  in 
my  thinking  by  the  contributions  to  our 
discussions  made  by  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  grateful  to  them 
for  the  light  that  they  have  shed  on  the 
problem  of  helping  the  people  of  Asia, 
because  in  this  fashion,  sending  our 
technicians  to  help  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  to  produce  from  the  soil  the 
things  that  they  need  to  improve  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  as  General  MacArthur 
suggested,  because  it  is  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  way  to  do  that  job  and  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  in  that  area,  I 
am  enthusiastic  for  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program. 

We  spend  annually  on  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  around  the  globe  only  the  equiva¬ 
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lent  of  a  few  hours  expense  of  our  arma¬ 
ment  program,  and  here  is  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  a  military  man,  speaking  elo¬ 
quently  not  of  military  support  but  of 
the  strengthening  of  defense  in  Asia 
through  nonmilitary  means.  His  words 
should  certainly  weigh  heavily  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  seen  from  actual  observation  in 
some  of  the  countries  what  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  will  do.  In  Mex¬ 
ico,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  under  technical  assistance  in 
public  and  private  agencies  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  corn  has  been  doubled.  For  the 
first  time  in  35  years,  largely  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  cooperative  effort  under  the 
guidance  of  practical  men  they  find  it 
unnecessary  in  Mexico  to  import  corn  for 
their  own  population. 

I  cite  Mexico  because  of  its  longer  ex¬ 
perience.  Asia  will  profit  by  such  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  ter¬ 
rible  mistake  for  us  to  cut  this  appro¬ 
priation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys:  Strike  out 
“$208,000,000”  and  insert  “$232,000,000"  and 
strike  out  “$88,000,000”  and  insert  “$176,- 
000,000.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just 
inevitable  with  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  making  amendments  that  it  takes 
members  of  the  committee  to  deal  with 
them.  I  feel  very  badly  about  it.  I  have 
taken  more  than  my  share  of  the  time, 
but  it  is  unavoidable  because  when  com¬ 
mittee  members  move  the  amendments 
other  committee  members  are  supposed 
to  know  something  about  them. 

What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys!  is  to  use  his 
formula,  which  I  think  is  sound  but  to 
reject  the  deep  cut  in  amounts,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  out  the  technical  assistance  from 
the  defense  support  part,  but  to  restore 
the  original  figures,  which  aggregate 
$408,000,000. 

The  difficulty  with  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  is  this:  It  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  proposition,  it  is  not  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  trimming  off  fat.  In  other  words, 
it  takes  10  percent  off  defense  support, 
and  if  it  took  another  10  percent  off 
economic  and  technical  aid  it  could  not 
be  argued  that  the  program  would  die 
on  that  kind  of  reduction,  but  when  it 
cuts  the  technical-assistance  program, 
which  includes  commodities,  by  50  per¬ 
cent,  then  it  is  really  dismembered,  for 
this  reason,  $315,000,000  out  of  the  total 
of  $408,000,000  is  going  where?  It  is  go¬ 
ing  to  three  countries,  which  are  the 
most  critical  in  the  Far  East,  to  us,  right 
now.  It  is  going  to  Formosa,  it  is  going 
to  Indochina,  it  is  going  to  India. 

In  Indochina  there  is  actually  a  war 
against  communism.  Incidentally  let  us 
pay  a  little  tribute  to  the  French  here. 
The  French  are  being  really  ble'd  white 
in  terms  of  real  blood  in  Indochina, 
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They  are  spending  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  the  Indochinese  war.  They  are  losing 
the  flower  of  their  youth— a  very  large 
percentage  from  among  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  graduate  from  their  Ecole  Mili- 
taire — are  being  killed  or  wounded  in 
Indochina  every  year. 

Then  it  is  going  to  Formosa,  which  is 
very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  people  in 
this  House  as  the  remaining  possibility 
that  ultimately  freedom  may  come  back 
to  China. 

Finally,  it  is  going  to  India,  where  the 
free  peoples  are  probably  fighting  for 
all  of  Asia,  fighting  for  the  devotion  to 
the  free  peoples  of  330,000,000  people.  If 
there  was  ever  short-sighted  economy,  it 
would  be  to  adopt  this  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  the  Far  East. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  question  of 
shaving  this  figure  or  of  saying  that  the 
administration  is  inadequate,  and  that 
the  figure  ought  to  go  down  a  few  per¬ 
cent.  This  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
program  and  cuts  it  right  to  its  heart  in 
these  critical  areas— Formosa,  Indo¬ 
china,  and  India.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
which  is  a  fundamental  and  substantive 
reason,  that  I  hope  very  much  the  House 
will  turn  down  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  adopt  the 
amendment  to  it  I  have  proposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Shafer]. 

(Mr.  SHAFER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point,  and  at  Mr.  Shafer’s  request  the 
balance  of  his  time  was  given  to  Mr. 
Judd.) 

TUNISIA  IS  HOT  SPOT 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  address  the  House  today  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  our  relations  abroad.  I 
have  long  had  many  cross-currents  surg¬ 
ing  within  me,  and  they  boiled  to  a 
speech. 

This  is  a  year  of  decision  for  our 
country,  and  I  have,  I  think,  some  com¬ 
forting  thoughts  for  the  Members  of 
this  great  legislative  body  as  well  as  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  they  have  so 
honorably  and  continually  tried  to  serve. 

The  most  comforting  thought  that  I 
have  is  that  American  public  opinion, 
which  many  times  in  the  past  has  seemed 
to  be  buried  and  seemed  to  be  silent  un¬ 
der  the  continuous  barrage  of  propa¬ 
ganda  that  avalanches  upon  it,  is  neither 
buried  nor  is  it  silent.  It  is  an  in¬ 
spiring  thing  to  report  that  this  same 
public  opinion — and  I  regard  it  as  the 
core  of  the  heart  of  our  country — still 
is  able  to  assert  itself  and  make  known, 
not  only  its  desires,  but  its  anger,  when 
those  desires  are  thwarted  by  little  men 
in  office. 

We  have  a  man  in  the  White  House 
who,  unfortunately,  is  a  captive  Presi¬ 
dent. 

He  is  the  creature  of  two  men — one  of 
whom  uses  the  respected  black  robes  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  mask  his  role  as  a 
political  sorcerer.  The  other  is  a  man 
who  looks  to  Britain  for  guidance.  Just 
at  this  moment  he  is  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Britain  to  receive  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  from  Oxford  University  and 
to  be  made  a  “bencher”  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
no  relation  to  our  Honest  Abe. 


Would  to  Heaven  that,  using  baseball 
parlance,  we  could  bench  him  forever. 
He  is  the  greatest  Secretary  of  State  His 
Majesty  ever  could  have  had.  His  name 
is  Dean  Acheson. 

And  now  we  see  this  strange  trium¬ 
virate — the  black-robed  sorcerer,  the 
sorcerer’s  apprentice,  and  our  captive 
President. 

As  a  great  American  used  to  say— 
and  I  refer  to  the  late  Alfred  E.  Smith — 
“Let’s  look  at  the  record.” 

The  record  is  terrible.  We  emerged 
victorious  from  a  great  war.  We  even 
saved  bolshevism  in  the  form  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  in  the  scant  intervening 
years  since  the  end  of  that  war,  we  have 
seen,  in  what  I  term  “Alger  Hiss-tory,” 
the  receipient  of  our  bounty — Soviet 
Russia — emerge  as  the  greatest  threat 
we  have  ever  encountered  to  everything 
we  hold  near  and  dear  to  us  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  used  the  words  “Alger  Hiss-tory” 
because  these  two  chief  architects  of 
our  misfortune — Felix  the  Finagler  and 
Acheson  the  Apprentice — happened  to 
have  been  the  chief  protagonists  for 
Alger  Hiss,  once  a  seemingly  respected 
figure  in  the  State  Department  and  now 
a  number  in  the  penitentiary. 

A  captive  President  termed  all  this, 
many  times,  simply  a  “red  herring.” 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  American  public  opinion  still 
is  true  to  the  traditions  of  liberty  and 
decency  that  have  characterized  it  since 
the  birth  of  our  Nation  and,  thank  God, 
it  still  can  make  itself  heard. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday, 
May  17.  It -is  a  dispatch  from  Paris  by 
one  of  the  staff  correspondents  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  it  states  that  we 
are  bringing  pressure  to  bear  against  the 
French  to  speed  “implementation” — 
that  horrible  government  word — “of  the 
program  of  home  rule  requirements  for 
Tunisia  or  face  the  loss  of  the  United 
States  support.”  There  is  a  story  behind 
a  story  in  this  situation.  It  is  this: 

Having  lost  to  the  Soviet,  the  people 
of  China,  some  450,000,000  of  them,  the 
Frankfurter-Acheson-Truman  trio  set 
about  promptly  to  lose  our  ancient 
friends,  the  400,000,000  persons  of  the 
Moslem  world.  The  Tunisians,  of  course, 
are  members  of  this  second  largest  seg¬ 
ment  of  human  beings. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  our 
foreign  policy — that  is,  if  we  have  one — 
should  appear  to  deliberately  alienate 
what  we  have  long  possessed,  namely, 
the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  these 
peoples.  In  the  first  place,  the  Moslem 
world  always  has  represented  a  tremen¬ 
dous  bulwark  against  communism.  Like 
ourselves,  Christians,  their  religion  is 
monotheistic.  They  believe  in  one  God. 
Like  ourselves,  they  believe  in  the  right 
of  inheritance  and  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 

These  tenets  of  a  basic  faith  have  been 
abandoned  in  Russia,  but  their  abolition 
has  not  yet  been  made  successful  by  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin.  Could  they  but 
boast  of  the  elimination  of  God  from 
man’s  life,  and  its  blind  adoption  by  the 
200,000,000  persons  under  their  imme¬ 
diate  tyranny,  they  might  indeed  feel 


secure  within  the  walls  of  that  ancient 
edifice  in  Moscow. 

But  they  are  clever  and  crafty  men 
and  they  have  used — to  their  advan¬ 
tage — our  mistakes  and  weaknesses,  in 
dealing  not  only  with  the  Tunisian  ques¬ 
tion  but  the  entire  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  They  know  that  the 
peoples  in  those  areas  have  long  resented 
a  decadent  colonial  imperialism.  They 
know  that  the  peoples  in  these  areas — 
and  largely  because  of  the  success  and 
the  development  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  have  striven  for,  and  quite  nat¬ 
urally  demanded,  liberty,  independence, 
and  the  freedom  to  conduct  their  own 
affairs. 

But  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
few  months?  The  Frankfurter-Ache¬ 
son-Truman  combination  has,  by  its 
actions,  seemed  to  deliberately  affront 
and  antagonize  these  peoples.  We  have 
sided  with  Britain  in  her  misconduct  in 
Egypt.  We  have  sided  with  Britain  in 
her  dispute  with  Iran,  and  most  recent¬ 
ly,  we  have  sided  with  France  in  her  ir¬ 
rational  actions  in  Tunisia. 

If  we  were — as  is  the  custom  in  Wash¬ 
ington — to  alphabetize  the  Frankfurter- 
Acheson-Truman  statecraft,  we  would 
call  it  the  FAT  agency.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  FAT  is  in  the  fire  so  far  as  the 
400,000,000  members  of  the  Moslem 
world  are  concerned. 

But  the  saving  grace  of  this  fright¬ 
fully  un-American  conduct  of  our  inter¬ 
national  affairs  is  found  in  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  and  again  I  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  story  in  the  New  York 
Times.  I  shall  quote  a  significant  para¬ 
graph,  as  follows: 

When  the  United  States  abstention  from 
the  Tunisian  issue  drew  hostile  criticism 
from  the  American  public,  and  in  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  let  it 
be  known  that  the  United  States  would  "re¬ 
examine”  its  position  if  the  Tunisian 
troubles  were  not  settled  and  the  case  were 
to  be  raised  again  before  the  world  today. 

What  the  writer  refers  to  is  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  as  a  Nation 
we  “took  a  run-out  powder”  on  decency. 
There  never  was  a  single  time  before  in 
America’s  great  history  when  we  failed 
to  offer  sanctuary,  assistance  and  what¬ 
ever  else  we  had,  in  moral  backing,  fi¬ 
nancial  help  or  otherwise,  to  those  poor 
wayfarers  from  far  places  of  the  world 
who,  struggling  for  liberty  in  those 
places,  and  being  rebuffed,  finally  sought 
assistance  from  us. 

The  black-robed  sorcerer  and  his  ap¬ 
prentice  changed  this.  They  changed 
American  foreign  policy,  but  they  could 
not  corrupt  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  the 
American  people.  In  our  book,  liberty  is 
not  local — it  is  not  a  precious  gift  to  be 
enjoyed  by  us  alone.  It  is  something 
worth  fighting  for  and  assisting  wher¬ 
ever  it  raises  its  voice.  That  is  why  I 
rejoice  in  the  retreat  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  from  its  previous  stand  in  the 
United  Nations  on  the  Tunisian  question. 

[Mr.  JUDD  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Richards]. 
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Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very,  very  drastic  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  asking  to  cut  out 
of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
something  around  $111,000,000.  Let  us 
take  India  just  as  an  instance  of  what  is 
involved.  I  think  there  are  just  $115,- 
000,000  here  for  India  where  there  are 
330,000,000  people.  A  great  deal  of  crit¬ 
icism  has  been  directed  at  Nehru.  He 
says  he  does  not  believe  in  war  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes,  and  most  of  us  agree 
that  war  is  not  a  means  of  settling  dis¬ 
putes.  But  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  who 
has  been  criticized  sometimes  for  being 
soft  with  communism,  has  just  scored 
both  the  Moscow  and  Peiping  regimes, 
and  particularly  communism  in  India. 
According  to  an  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  from  New  Delhi,  he  said  that  India 
“will  never  pay  the  price  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  have  paid  to  achieve 
progress." 

He  also  said: 

I  doubt  if  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  would  pay  the  price  if  they  had  the 
chance  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Do  you  not  believe  that?  I  do. 

The  330,000,000  people  of  India  are 
disciplined  in  the  faith  of  Gandhi,  who 
believed  in  nonresistance.  Compared 
with  all  the  billions  we  are  authorizing 
in  this  bill  for  defensive  armaments  we 
should  not  refuse  to  invest  $408,000,000 
in  this  great  area  of  the  world  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  peace.  These  funds  are  to  send 
scientific,  medical,  and  agricultural  mis¬ 
sionaries  there,  if  you  please.  I  assert 
here  today  that  if  any  good  will  has 
come  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  what  we  have  done  for  the  people 
of  the  world  in  the  way  of  military  or 
economic  aid,  it  has  come  from  the  kind 
of  program  we  are  talking  about  right 
now.  In  the  years  and  years  gone  by 
the  good  will  that  has  come  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  from  countries 
abroad  has  come  from  missionaries  of 
various  faiths  who  have  gone  from  us  to 
sacrifice  in  those  lands.  All  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  is  the  opportunity  to  send  some 
men  and  women  of  good  will,  mission¬ 
aries  of  agriculture  and  engineering,  and 
the  medical  profession,  if  you  will,  to 
cast  bread  upon  the  waters.  Although  it 
may  not  come  back  to  us  for  many  days, 
I  have  confidence  and  faith  that  if  we  so 
invest  these  funds  as  carried  in  the  bill, 
the  day  will  come  that  you  will  say  it  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  the  United 
States  of  America  ever  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired,  all  time  has  expired  on  this 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
may  be  read  before  it  is  voted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys:  Strike  out 


“$208,000,000”  and  insert  “$232,000,000";  and 
strike  out  “$88,000,000”  and  insert  “$176,- 
000,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Javits  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys], 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Vorys  and  Mr. 
Richards. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  122,  noes 
91. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  balance 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  balance  of  the  bill  follows : 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  is  amended  (1)  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  center  heading  “and  non-self-govern¬ 
ing  territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere," 

(2)  by  inserting  after  “Republics”  in  sec¬ 
tion  402  the  words  “and  non-self-governing 
territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,”  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $62,400,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  section  401  and 
not  to  exceed  $22,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402.  In 
addition,  balances  of  the  appropriation  here¬ 
tofore  made  pursuant  to  each  such  section 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952,  or  subse¬ 
quently  released  from  obligation,  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  for  their  original  purposes  through  June 
30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
applicable  appropriation  authorized  by  this 
section.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  V  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  522  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  501,  insert  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “and  the  super¬ 
vision,  coordination,  and  evaluation  of  all 
reports  prepared  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  course  of  their 
operations  under  this  act,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  duplication  of  effort  and  to  insure  a  re¬ 
duction  of  reporting  requirements  to  the 
minimum  essential  for  effective  operation." 

(c)  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  504,  (1) 
strike  out  “transferred  to  or  employed  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “employed  in  the  United  States 
on  programs  authorized  by  this  act”  and 
(2)  amend  the  second  sentence  of  such  sub¬ 
section  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  positions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by 
law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment, 
and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized 
by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.” 

(d)  Before  the 'period  at  the  end  of  sub- 

sectiton  (d)  of  section  504,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Provided  further,  That,  90  days  after 

the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
who  are  United  States  citizens,  receiving 
compensation  or  allowances  from  the  admin¬ 
istrative  expense  appropriations  authorized 


by  this  act,  employed  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  or  employed  by  or  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs 
the  appropriations  for  which  are  authorized 
by  this  act,  and  the  military  personnel  as¬ 
signed  to  such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  at  least  10  percent  less  than  the 
number  so  employed  or  assigned  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing, 
handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel: 
Provided  further,  That  after  the  Director  has 
determined  the  reduction  to  be  effected  in 
each  agency,  the  determination  as  to  which 
individual  employees  shall  be  retained  shall 
be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  con¬ 
cerned.” 

(e)  Amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  506 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  beginning  with  July  1,  1952,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  may  furnish  military  as¬ 
sistance  out  of  the  materials  of  war  whose 
production  in  the  United  States  shall  have 
been  authorized  for,  and  appropriated  to,  the 
Department  of  Defense:  Provided,  however, 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  military  items  under  this  sub¬ 
section  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  in  value. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (1) 
‘value’  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  403  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2) 
the  term  ‘materials  of  war’  means  those 
goods,  commonly  known  as  military  end 
items,  which  are  required  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  missions  by  armed  forces  of  a 
nation,  including  weapons,  military  vehicles, 
ships  of  war  under  1,500  tons,  aircraft,  mili¬ 
tary  communications  equipment,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  maintenance  parts  and  spares,  and 
military  hardware.” 

(f)  Add  at  the  end  of  section  506  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

“(d)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  under  the  amendments  made 
by  sections  3  (b),  4  (a),  5  (a),  and  6  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  not  less 
than  $1,000,000,000  shall  be  expended  for 
procurement  of  military  end  items  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States.” 

(g)  Section  511  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Director,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  most 
effectively  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
made  available  by  this  act  to  stimulate  and 
accelerate  positive  accomplishments  toward 
mutual  security,  shall  take  whatever  steps 
he  may  find  suitable  or  appropriate  to  as¬ 
sure  effective  use  by  recipient  countries  of 
their  resources,  including  fiscal  and  budg¬ 
etary,  for  mutual  security.  In  granting  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  act,  the  Director  shall 
take  into  account  the  progress  made  by  such 
countries  in  the  use  of  such  resources  for 
mutual  security.” 

(h)  In  section  513,  amend  the  heading  to 
read  “Special  Use  of  Funds”,  insert  “(a)” 
after  “Sec.  513.”,  and  add  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1952,  of  which  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
country,  may  be  supplied  without  regard  to 
any  conditions  as  to  eligibility  contained 
in  this  act,  or  any  other  act  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  this  act,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  supplying  such  funds 
Is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any 
such  determination.” 
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(i)  Amend  section  514  to  read  as  follows: 

“strategic  materials 

“Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on 
United  States  resources  and  to  assure  the 
production  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential 
raw  materials  for  the  collective  defense  of 
the  free  world,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  is  authorized  to  initiate  projects  for, 
and  assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating  in¬ 
creased  production  of,  materials  in  which 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  sup¬ 
ply  exist  among  nations  receiving  United 
States  assistance.” 

(j)  Amend  section  516  by  inserting  “(a)” 
after  “Sec.  516.”  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion: 

“(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under 
the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security — 

“(1)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency,  cooper¬ 
ating  with  private  business  groups  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  shall  encourage  a  greater  participation 
by  private  capital  in  the  guaranty  program 
and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facilitate 
such  participation,  including  programs  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development.  The  Agency  shall 
also,  in  cooperation  with  such  groups  and 
agencies  (including  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development) ,  con¬ 
duct  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other 
impediments,  foreign  and  local,  to  private 
investment  abroad,  and  the  methods  and 
means  whereby  those  impediments  can  be 
removed  or  decreased  and  shall  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  thereon  to  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security. 

“(2)  The  Department  of  State,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
concerned  with  private  investment  abroad, 
and  taking  into  account  the  study  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  shall  accelerate  a  program 
of  negotiating  commercial  and  tax  treaties, 
or  other  arrangements  where  more  suitable 
or  expeditious,  which  shall  include  provi¬ 
sions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow 
of  private  investment  to  countries  partici¬ 
pating  in  programs  under  this  act. 

“(3)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  taking  into  account  the  study  and 
recommendations  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  encourage  and  facil¬ 
itate  a  greater  participation  by  private  in¬ 
dustrial  groups  or  agencies  in  private  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  by  the  Administration,  and 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
find  and  draw  the  attention  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

“(c)  The  reports  required  by  section  518 
of  this  act  shall  include  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  implementation  of  this  section.” 

(k)  Section  519  (a)  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  immediately  after  the  phrase  “may  be 
advanced”  the  words  "out  of  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  under  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act.” 

(l)  Add  the  following  new  sections: 
“exemption  from  contract  and  account¬ 
ing  LAWS 

“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1517),  shall  apply  to 
the  performance  of  functions  authorized  by 
this  act. 

“employment  op  retired  officers  of  armed 
forces 

“Sec.  533.  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  any  re¬ 
tired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned 
in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  may 
hold  any  office  or  appointment  under 


this  act,  and  receive  compensation  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a) . 

"MOVEMENT  OF  MIGRANTS 

“Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further 
the  movement  of  migrants  from  European 
countries  having  surplus  population,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  $10,000,000  for  use  in  making 
contributions  for  the  calendar  year  1953  to 
the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  From 
Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on 
December  5,  1951 :  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
salary  (or  expenses)  of  the  Director  General 
of  the  said  committee,  if  such  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  was  at  any  time  employed  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency  or 
the  International  Refugee  Organization. 

“INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

“Sec.  535.  In  order  to  increase  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  private  enterprise  and  investment 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  areas  in 
which  assistance  is  authorized  by  this  act 
and  to  mobilize  local  capital  for  such  de¬ 
velopment  and  investment,  such  amount  as 
may  be  required,  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000,- 
000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  further  military  production,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  subscribing  to  the  capital  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development. 

“OCEAN  FREIGHT  CHARGES  ON  RELIEF  PACKAGES 

“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief  sup¬ 
plies  and  packages  under  subsection  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c) ),  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30, 
1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  that  the  President  may  desig¬ 
nate:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,800,- 
000  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in 
paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  subsec¬ 
tion  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

“INVESTMENT  and  informational  media 
GUARANTIES 

“Sec.  537.  The  authority  to  make  invest¬ 
ment  and  informational  media  guaranties 
under  section  111  (b)  *(3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall 
be  fully  continued  and  may  be  exercised 
after  June  30,  1952,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  act,  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  designate.” 

Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604), 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Change  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  403 
(d)  to  a  comma  and  insert  thereafter  the 
words  “and  after  June  30,  1952,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  $200,000,000.” 

(b)  Change  section  408  (e)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  interest  of  achieving  standard¬ 
ization  of  military  equipment  and  in  order 
to  provide  procurement  assistance  without 
cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  procurement  for  trans¬ 
fer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to: 
(A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under 
title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  or  (B)  a  nation  which  has  joined 
with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  de¬ 
fense  and  regional  arrangement,  or  (C)  any 
International  military  organization  or  head¬ 


quarters  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  such  assistance  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act,  or  (D)  any  other  nation 
not  eligible  to  Join  a  collective  defense  and 
regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause 
(B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself 
or  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  to  a  nation  under 
this  clause  (D) ,  it  shall  provide  the  United 
States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and 
will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal 
security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to 
permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  United 
Nations  collective  security  arrangements  and 
measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake 
any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
state:  Provided  further,  That,  in  the  case 
of  any  such  transfer,  the  President  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is 
transferred  from  the  stocks  of,  or  services 
are  rendered  by,  any  agency,  to  any  nation 
or  international  organization  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  shall  first  make  avail¬ 
able  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  it  to  be  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States,  within  60  days 
thereafter.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the 
various  categories  of  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  403  :  Provided,  That  with 
respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials 
the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to 
be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10 
percent  of  the  original  gross  cost  of  such 
equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value; 
or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract 
is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is 
undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide 
the  United  States  with  a  dependable  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  con¬ 
tract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  against 
any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilitation 
work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available 
in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required 
by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work 
in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are 
due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount 
of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue 
from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under 
this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have 
been  paid  the  United  States  by  such  nations, 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  second  proviso  in  section 
115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  “from”  after  “That”  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  after  “(Public  Law  389,  80th 
Cong.)”  the  words  “shall  be  used”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “there 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Government  whatever  sums  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  United  States  expenditures 
for  materials  required  by  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  its  own  resources:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  any  deposit  balance  remaining 
in  such  account  shall  be  used.” 
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(b)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “The  Administrator  shall  ex¬ 
ercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by  this 
paragraph  to  make  agreements  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  funds  deposited  in  the  special 
accounts  of  ‘participating  countries’  (as  de¬ 
fined  in  sec.  103  (a)  hereof)  and  any  other 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  equivalent  of  not 
less  than  $100,000,000  in  such  funds  shall 
be  used  exclusively  in  programs  furthering 
the  objectives  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951.  The  amount  to  be 
devoted  from  each  such  special  account  for 
such  use  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  the  country  or  countries 
concerned:  Provided  further.  That  whenever 
funds  from  such  special  account  are  used 
by  a  country  to  make  loans  all  funds  re¬ 
ceived  in  repayment  of  such  loans  shall  be 
redeposited  in  such  special  account.” 

Sec.  10.  The  Act  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  following  proviso  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  404  (b)  as 
amended:  “:  Provided  further.  That  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  in  making  contributions  under 
this  subsection.” 

(b)  Change  subsection  413  (a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
an  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate 
pursuant  to  section  412  hereof  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title, 
shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  imple¬ 
menting,  and  managing  the  programs  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but 
not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per  annum.  The 
President  may  also  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation 
who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  "the 
Administrator  shall  designate,  and  shall  be 
Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The  Dep¬ 
uty  Administrator  shall  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but 
not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$12,000,000  to  enable  him  to  make  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund,  this  authority 
to  become  immediately  available  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  through  December  31,  1953:  Provided, 
That  the  contributions  shall  be  made  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  assurance  that  they  will 
not  exceed  33  y3  percent  of  contributions 
from  all  governments,  including  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  governments  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  located  within  territories  under 
their  control:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  shall  be  used  in 
duplication  of  the  activities  of  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson:  On 
page  18,  line  19,  strike  out  lines  19  to  21, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  strike  out  lines  19  to 
21,  inclusive,  on  page  18.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  there  are  no  funds  involved 


insofar  as  it  is  noted  in  the  bill,  but  this 
section  extends  an  authorization  previ¬ 
ously  made  to  spend  $45,000,000  for  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency. 

May  I  explain  briefly  that  this  money 
was  authorized  in  a  bill  last  year  but  no 
money  appropriated  therefor.  There  is 
now  in  the  fund  for  the  United  Nations 
Reconstruction  Agency  the  sum  of  $40,- 
200,000  out  of  $50,000,000  previously  ap¬ 
propriated.  So  they  have  only  spent 
about  $10,000,000.  There  was  $45,000,- 
000  in  the  bill  last  year  for  this  purpose 
but  not  appropriated. 

As  far  as  relief  work  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  Korea  is  concerned,  there  is  $67,- 
500,000,  found  on  page  19  of  the  bill, 
which  is  to  be  expended  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  military.  I  am  not  offering 
any  cut  in  the  $67,500,000,  but  only  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  extends  the 
authorization  granted  last  year  and  on 
which  no  appropriation  has  been  made. 
I  know  the  argument  will  be  advanced 
here  that  this  is  needed  because  if  the 
truce  talks  should  come  to  a  close  the 
Congress  would  not  have  time  to  appro¬ 
priate  new  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  should  be  separate  legislation  anyway. 
It  has  no  place  in  this  bill.  This  is  an 
issue  which  should  be  treated  independ¬ 
ently  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  need  will  be,  and  we  have  $67,- 
500,000  to  be  used  by  the  Army,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  conditions  or  what  contin¬ 
gencies  develop.  Therefore,  I  think  we 
should  cut  out  the  appropriation  made 
last  year.  It  would  be  good  legislation 
to  consider  separately,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  the 
thing  to  do.  , 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RibicoffL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
many  ways  this  seemingly  innocuous 
amendment  is  most  damaging. 

Basically  what  we  are  doing  is  telling 
the  people  of  Korea  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment: 

“We  have  had  this  great  war;  we  have 
come  there  for  a  great  principle;  your 
country  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
process;  your  cities  have  been  laid  to 
waste.  Now  we  in  the  United  States,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  after  having  agreed  to 
establish  a  fund  for  rehabilitation  have 
decided  that  we  are  going  to  walk  out  on 
it. 

“Oh,  I  know  that  we  are  giving  our 
Army  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  re¬ 
habilitate,  but  from  a  civilian  point 
of  view  we  are  no  longer  interested  in 
the  problems  of  Korea  when  this  ends.” 

The  strange  part  about  it  is  that  this 
does  not  involve  any  actual  sum  of 
money,  but  it  is  an  authorization.  You 
will  have  to  have  an  appropriation  later 
on.  Basically,  the  United  Nations  Ko¬ 
rean  relief  fund  contemplates  $206,000,-. 
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000,  to  which  26  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  made  a  pledge,  and  here  for 
the  first  time  you  have  a  situation  where 
26  nations  of  the  United  Nations  have 
agreed  to  make  their  substantial  contri¬ 
butions,  and  we  in  the  United  States  say, 
“No,  we  want  to  go  it  alone.”  If  there 
was  ever  an  act  of  bad  faith,  or  if  there 
was  ever  anything  that  would  cast  us  in 
a  very  poor  light,  it  would  be  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  House,  for  its  own  self- 
respect  and  for  the  self-respect  of  this 
Nation,  will  not  take  that  view  after 
going  through  a  period  of  war  on  Korean 
soil,  giving  aid  all  over  the  world  and 
then  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  United 
Nations,  with  contributions  from  26  na¬ 
tions  who  all  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  war  will  be  over  and  we  will  re¬ 
habilitate  that  sorely  broken  and  de¬ 
stroyed  economy. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Ought  we  not  also  in 
this  authorization,  which  was  not  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  last  time,  because  the 
time  had  not  come — but  should  we  not 
leave  it  in  here  so  that  if  that  happy  day 
comes  when  it  is  possible  to  have  a  post¬ 
war  Korean  relief  program,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  will  have  author¬ 
ity  to  do  it?  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  all  it  is,  and 
I  think  the  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  took  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth.  I  want  to  concur  in  everything 
you  said,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  would  take  any  agency,  whether  it  was 
the  Army  or  the  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency,  or  anyone  else,  quite  a  long  time 
to  spend  more  than  $100,000,000  in 
Korea?  And  that  is  what  you  are  going 
to  have;  you  are  going  to  have  $67,500,- 
000  plus  $40,200,000,  and  it  is  going  to 
take  a  long  time  for  them  to  spend  that 
money,  regardless  of  the  conditions,  and 
the  Congress  will  be  back  in  session  then 
to  take  a  look  at  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  great  difference, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  is  that  this 
contemplates  an  over-all  fund  to  which 
26  nations  are  making  contributions. 
You  would  leave  the  situation  where  only 
the  United  States  would  make  the  con¬ 
tributions  for  relief.  We  are  always 
talking  about  other  nations  not  paying 
their  share,  and  here  we  are  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  destroying  one  fund  where  26  na¬ 
tions  say  they  will  come  in  and  help  re¬ 
habilitate.  I  certainly  do  not  follow  the 
reasoning  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  is  an 
authorization  that  Congress  made  a  year 
ago  but  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
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tions,  in  view  of  the  situation  in  Korea, 
saw  fit  not  to  appropriate. 

Can  we  not  just  leave  it  on  the  books, 
so  that  if  the  happy  day  comes  that  we 
can  have  a  postwar  period  in  Korea,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  have  au¬ 
thority  to  consider  it? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  This  is  a  situation 
where  the  United  States  looks  good  and 
does  not  have  to  pay  anything  now,  but 
could  look  awfully  bad  without  giving 
the  taxpayer  any  benefit  at  all. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  thoroughly  because  it  does  not 
hurt  to  leave  it  in,  but  it  might  very 
severely  harm  our  relations  with  the 
Korean  people  and  the  Orient  to  cut  it 
out.  It  would  be  a  great  propaganda 
weapon.  - 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  question  yr as  taken ;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Burleson) 
there  were — ayes  32,  noes  87. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  bill  close  at  5:15  p.  in-.,  and  that 
I  may  have  5  minutes  at  the  close  to  re¬ 
capitulate  what  we  have  done  here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits: 

Page  24,  line  18,  strike  out  “subsection" 
and  insert  “subsections.” 

Page  25,  line  17,  strike  out  “commercial 
and  tax”;  and  after  “treaties”,  insert  “of 
commerce  and  trade”;  and  after  “other”  in¬ 
sert  "temporary.”  On  line  4,  insert  “(c)" 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  strike 
out  “Agency”  and  insert  “Department  of 
Commerce”;  strike  out  “also.”  On  line  12, 
strike  out  “(2)”  and  insert  “(d).”  On  line 
22,  strike  out  “(3)”  and  insert  “(e).”  On 
line  24,  strike  out  "paragraph  “(1)”  and  in¬ 
sert  “subsection  (c).” 

On  page  26,  line  7,  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
insert  “(f).” 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pulton:  On 
page  23,  line  3,  strike  out  the  period,  insert 
a  colon  and  “Provided,  That  none  of  such 
funds  shall  be  utilized  for  such  procure¬ 
ment  at  prices  higher  than  those  quoted  in 
the  United  States,  adjusted  for  differences 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination 
and  for  quality.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  $1,000,000,000  of 
required  off-shore  procurement.  The 
present  provision  of  the  bill  means 


$1,000,000,000  of  the  total  amount  of 
equipment  to  be  procured  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  required  to  be  procured 
ovei’seas. 

My  amendment  says  that  when  items 
are  procured  overseas,  they  must  never¬ 
theless  not  buy  any  products  at  higher 
prices  than  those  quoted  in  the  United 
States,  adjusted  for  differences  in  trans¬ 
portation,  destination,  and  quality. 
That  means  instead  of  the  $1,000,000,000 
off-shore  procurement  being  mandatory 
regardless  of  price,  and  without  any 
chance  for  United  States  businesses  to 
bid,  my  amendment  lets  the  American 
businessmen  and  the  American  farmers 
compete,  if  their  prices  are  lower. 

This  amendment  will  be  a  protection 
for  the  American  taxpayer  as  it  requires 
the  awarding  of  contracts  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  Why  should  not  the  American 
businessman  and  the  American  farmer 
be  permitted  to  get  the  business  when 
they  bid  lowest?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  amendment  is  part  of  an  amendment 
which  has  been  prepared  and  endorsed 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  from  the  United 
States  who  want  to  sell  goods,  products 
and  commodities  to  be  purchased  under 
this  program. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  take  $1,000,000,- 
000  from  the  general  money  under  this 
program  and  say  that  the  agency  and  the 
foreign  purchasers  cannot  buy  the  goods 
in  America,  and  that  you  can  only  buy 
abroad  with  this  amount  of  the  appro¬ 
priation.  The  present  provision  of  this 
bill  keeps  our  American  farmer  and  our 
American  businessman  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,000. 

If  the  American  farmer  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  businessman  sells  cheaper  consid¬ 
ering  transportation,  destination,  and 
quality,  then  the  American  taxpayer  is 
entitled,  under  this  program,  to  say, 
“Under  this  Mutual  Security  Program  of 
arms  and  commodity  purchases  for  our 
allies,  you  must  buy  it  where  it  is 
cheaper.” 

We,  therefore,  by  my  amendment,  per¬ 
mit  the  participation  by  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  businessman  in 
the  entire  procurement  program,  and  we 
protect  the  American  taxpayer  by  saying 
that  every  item  has  to  be  bought  where 
it  is  the  cheapest. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  must 
be  protected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were — ayes  19,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Merrow:  On 
page  23,  strike  out  all  of  lines  6  through  16 
and  substitute  the  following: 

“(c)  (1)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  mutual  security  can  be 
realized  only  to  the  extent  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  who  receive  our  aid  do  their  utmost 
to  help  themselves  and  cooperate  among 
themselves  and  with  the  United  States  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  achieving  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  free  world.  In  providing  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  act,  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  affirms  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  use  its  leadership  and 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  recipient  countries  to  the  end  that 
positive  accomplishments  toward  mutual  se¬ 
curity  may  be  realized  with  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  delay  and  cost. 

“(2)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Di¬ 
rector,  in  administering  this  act,  shall  in¬ 
sure  that,  where  necessary  to  the  mutual- 
security  effort  no  country  shall  receive  any 
assistance  hereunder  unless  it  take  decisive 
action  to  marshal  its  resources  collectively, 
or  individually  where  more  suitable,  with  in¬ 
tegration  and  unification  plans  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  area,  and  participate  in  programs 
which  promote  collective  security  in  that 
area.  The  Director  shall  insure  that,  where 
suitable  or  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
mutual-security  effort,  countries  take  ade¬ 
quate  steps  to  mobilize  their  industries  for 
mutual  defense  and  gear  their  fiscal,  budg¬ 
etary,  capital,  political,  and  military  re¬ 
sources  to  the  objectives  of  this  act  and 
take  appropriate  other  steps  toward  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation. 

“(3)  Assistance  shall  be  given  on  a  coun¬ 
try-by-country  basis  to  a  degree  and  at  a 
rate  commensurate  with  the  rate  of  progress 
made  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  act.” 

(Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
made  a  study  of  European  countries  last 
fall,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Zablocki],  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  amendment  which 
was  offered  in  the  committee.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  maintained  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  United  States  assistance,  both 
economic  and  military,  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  reasonable  conditions 
formulated  in  such  manner  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  would  be  mutually  advanta¬ 
geous  to  ourselves  and  the  recipients  of 
our  aid. 

Certain  definite,  achievements  are  im¬ 
perative  in  realizing  the  objectives  of 
the  free  world.  If  continued  progress 
in  this  direction  is  not  insisted  upon, 
then  our  aid  may  not  be  used  to  the 
fullest  advantage  in  realizing  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  is  given. 

There  has  been  considerable  progress 
in  the  development  of  a  policy  requiring 
the  recipients  of  our  aid  to  adhere  to  cer¬ 
tain  definite  principles.  Last  year  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  wrote  into 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  a  section  on 
eligibility  for  assistance.  In  the  bill 
which  we  are  now  discussing  there  is  a 
section  that  deals  with  this  matter  which 
I  proposed  to  amend. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
has  just  been  offered  is  to  strengthen 
this  section.  The  proposed  substitute  is 
for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  both 
ourselves  and  the  recipient  nations  to 
move  more  quickly  in  achieving  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  mutual  security. 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Merrow  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lantaff  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Merrow:  On  page  23,  strike  out  lines  6 
through  16,  and  substitute  the  following: 
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"TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FAILURE  TO 
MAKE  FULL  CONTRIBUTION 

“Sec.  532.  (a)  (1)  The  Director  shall  deter¬ 
mine  for  each  fiscal  year  (A)  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  the  United  States  and  the 
proportion  thereof  which  the  United  States 
expends  for  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  free  world,  and  (B) 
the  gross  national  product  of  each  recipient 
nation  and  the  proportion  thereof  which 
such  nation  expends  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive 
strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world. 

“(2)  All  nations  receiving  United  States 
military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance 
shall  be  kept  informed  of  the  determinations 
made  under  this  section.  If  the  Director  de¬ 
termines  that  the  proportion  of  any  recip¬ 
ient  nation’s  gross  national  product  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  is  expended  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  maintenance  of  its  own  defen¬ 
sive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  free  world  is  less  than  the  proportion  of 
the  gross  national  product  expended  by  the 
United  States  for  such  purposes  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  fiscal  year,  he  shall  give  such 
nation  notice  of  an  intent  to  terminate  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  by  this  act. 

“(3)  The  determinations  required  by  this 
subsection  for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the 
United  States  which  ends  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  30  days  after  such  date,  and 
the  determinations  for  the  corresponding 
fiscal  year  of  each  recipient  nation  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  30  days  after  such  date  or 
the  date  on  which  such  fiscal  year  begins, 
whichever  date  is  the  later.  Determinations 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  each  na¬ 
tion  (including  the  United  States)  shall  be 
made  within  30  days  after  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year. 

“(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(A)  In  determining  the  amount  expended 
by  any  nation  (including  the  United  States) 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its 
own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world  there  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  only  (i)  items  (excluding  items  for 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces)  corresponding  to  those  for 
which  appropriations  were  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1952  (Public  Law  179,  82d  Cong.), 
under  the  heading  ‘Department  of  Defense 
Military  Functions’,  (ii)  expenditures  for 
military  assistance  to  other  nations,  and  (iii) 
expenditures  for  atomic  energy  purposes. 

“(B)  If  the  fiscal  year  of  a  nation  does  not 
begin  on  July  1,  the  fiscal  year  of  such  na¬ 
tion  which  corresponds  to  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  the  12-month  pe¬ 
riod,  beginning  within  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
United  States,  designated  by  the  Director 
as  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

“(d)  All  military,  economic,  and  financial 
assistance  to  any  nation  which  has  been  no¬ 
tified  under  subsection  (a)  of  an  intent  to 
terminate  assistance  shall,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Director,  be  terminated 
forthwith  unless  within  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  notice  was  given  the 
President  determines — 

“(1)  that  adequate  measures  have  been 
or  are  being  taken  by  the  nation  concerned 
to  assure  that  the  proportion  of  its  gross 
national  product  expended  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive 
strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world  will  not  be  less  than  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  gross  national  product  expended 
by  the  United  States  for  such  purposes,  or 

“(2)  that  (A)  the  contribution  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  would  seriously  jeopardize 
the  political  or  economic  stability  of  the 
nation,  and  (B)  adequate  measures  have 
been  or  are  being  taken  by  the  nation  to  as¬ 


sure  that  it  will  make,  consistent  with  its 
political  and  economic  stability,  the  full  con¬ 
tribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  re¬ 
sources,  facilities,  and  general  economic 
condition  to  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  free  world. 

“(e)  There  shall  be  included  in  each  re¬ 
port  required  by  section  518  of  this  act  full 
and  complete  information  with  respect  to  the 
determinations  and  actions  taken  under  this 
section  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
report.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  these  remarks  are  made  under 
permission  granted  to  me  to  extend  my 
remarks.  The  Record  should  clearly 
show  that  these  remarks  were  not  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  time  to 
present  amendments  and  debate  was 
cut  off  in  spite  of  objections  made  on 
the  floor.  At  least  four  persons  were 
on  their  feet  objecting  at  the  time  the 
Chairman  put  the  unanimous  request, 
at  4:30  p.  m.,  that  all  debate  close  at 
5:15  p.  m.,  the  last  15  minutes  reserved 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
Chair  gaveled  the  request  through  and 
then  ruled  that  the  objectors  had  not 
objected  in  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  amendment  intelligently  in  1  or 
2  minutes.  There  were  seven  amend¬ 
ments  at  the  desk  when  the  debate  was 
shut  off.  I  had  three  amendments  ready 
to  offer,  but  under  the  circumstances  I 
withheld  them. 

The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  presented  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  to  the  amendment  from  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  he  has  spent  long  hours  work¬ 
ing  out.  It  is  an  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader] 
and  myself  are  quite  familiar  with  and 
very  much  concerned  about  its  passage. 
Our  concern  is  the  result  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  gathered  in  Europe  this  last  fall 
as  members  of  the  Bonner  subcommit¬ 
tee. 

The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]  will  have 
to  present  in  2  minutes  time  is  also  an 
amendment  that  he  has  spent  long  hours 
in  working  up.  It  too  is  based  upon  the 
testimony  elicited  at  the  Bonner  sub¬ 
committee  hearings  abroad  and  from 
rather  far-reaching  studies  made  here 
in  Washington.  It  is  a  most  worth-while 
amendment,  in  my  opinion  it  deserved 
serious  consideration. 

Some  of  the  other  amendments  that 
are  at  the  desk,  indeed  probably  all  the 
amendments  at  the  desk  represent  hard 
work  and  study  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  presenting  them. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  took  the 
floor  this  afternoon  to  state  that  the 
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mutual  security  bill  before  the  House  to¬ 
day  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  pieces  of  legislation  that 
will  come  before  this  body.  I  fully  agree 
with  him  on  this  particular  point,  al¬ 
though  I  must  beg  to  disagree  with  him 
as  to  the  details  which  go  to  make  up 
the  legislation.  Nonetheless  on  this  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  legislation  the  Chair¬ 
man  and,  I  must  state  in  fairness  that 
he  was  reflecting  what  seemed  to  be  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
present,  cut  off  debate  and  consideration 
of  serious  and  far-reaching  amendments 
to  this  legislation. 

I  am  going  to  briefly  state  what  the 
amendments  I  was  going  to  offer  con¬ 
stituted.  Fortunately,  unlike  Mr.  Lan- 
taff’s  or  Mr.  Meader’s  amendments  mine 
are  amendments  that  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  through  the  appropriation  bill 
appropriating  sums  authorized  by  the 
bill  before  us.  Nonetheless,  the  amend¬ 
ments  I  was  to  propose  are  matters 
that  go  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  therefore  should  be 
considered  when  considering  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  not  considered  so  much  in  the 
appropriation.  Although  I  again  say 
they  would  not  be  ruled  out  of  order  as 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  if 
offered. 

On  page  20,  line  2, 1  would  have  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  “not  to  exceed  $62,400,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
section  401  and”.  This  was  a  cut  in  the 
bill  of  $62,000,000  for  military  assistance 
to  Latin  America.  I  refer  my  colleagues 
to  the  committee  report,  page  45,  where 
this  item  is  discussed  and  again  point  out 
that  the  $38,000,000  appropriated  last 
year  for  this  purpose  has  still  not  been 
obligated  and  at  the  time  authorization 
was  sought,  and  later  appropriation, 
those  requesting  this  sum  did  not  know 
what  they  were  going  to  do  with  it.  Now 
as  far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned,  I 
think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there 
is  no  direct  threat  there  from  Soviet 
Russia.  It  is  impossible  to  use  scare 
tactics  to  get  us  to  arm  Latin  America. 
The  most  that  Latin  America  would  be 
used  for  in  a  war  against  Russia  is  for 
antisubmarine  bases  such  as  we  estab¬ 
lished  in  World  War  II.  The  policy  of 
arming  certain  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  is  certainly  open  to  grave  ques¬ 
tion.  We  would  in  effect  be  turning  over 
to  military  dictators  the  further  means 
of  maintaining  their  dictatorship. 
Whether  the  House  would  agree  with 
this  line  of  reasoning  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  this  was  a 
proper  and  important  matter  for  the 
House  to  discuss  and  decide. 

On  page  27,  line  7,  I  would  have  cut 
the  figure  $10,000,000  to  $5,000,000  for 
movement  of  migrants.  On  page  59  and 
60  of  the  committee  report  you  will  see 
this  item  discussed.  For  calendar  year 
1952  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  PICMME  budget  of  $41,350,660  was 
$10,000,000.  But  in  that  year  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  24,000  of  the  31,000  migrants 
would  move  to  the  United  States.  Under 
present  law  there  will  be  little  or  no 
movement  of  migrants  to  the  United 
States  during  calendar  year  1953.  The 
other  countries  in  this  nroeram  with  the 
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United  States  are  Canada,  Australia, 
Latin  America,  and  New  Zealand.  None 
of  these  countries  are  war  casualties  in 
any  way.  All  of  them  seem  to  be  anxious 
to  obtain  these  migrants.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  appear  that  the 
United  States  portion  of  the  budget 
should  be  reduced  and  that  was  what 
my  amendment  intended  to  effect. 

My  third  proposed  amendment  was  on 
page  33,  line  5,  to  reduce  the  $17,000,000 
figure  to  $9,000,000,  effecting  a  saving  of 
$8,000,000.  The  program  affected  is 
the  one  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
for  international  development  to  inter¬ 
national  organizations  for  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs.  Sixteen  million 
dollars  of  the  seventeen  million  dollars 
was  to  go  to  the  United  Nations  for  this 
program.  This  in  effect  is  the  United 
Nations  point  4  program.  The  total 
budget  for  this  program  is  $27,000,000 
of  which  we  furnish  the  $17,000,000,  or 
63  percent.  Now  this  Congress  has 
clearly  expressed  itself  in  this  very  bill, 
and  in  other  bills,  that  it  feels  the  proper 
percentage  of  contribution  for  the 
United  States  to  United  Nations  pro¬ 
grams  is  33  percent.  My  amendment 
sought  to  implement  this  congressional 
policy  to  reduce  our  contribution  to  33  Y3 
percent. 

I  am  not  going  to  draw  any  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  record  I  have  heretofore 
set  out  as  to  how  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  May  1952  considered  and 
debated  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  procedure  is  not  ex¬ 
traordinary.  It  is  almost  common.  I 
have  only  one  further  comment  to  add  to 
complete  the  record.  The  program  for 
the  House  next  week  is  a  light  one.  For 
the  following  week  it  is  even  lighter. 
The  House  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  other 
body  in  its  legislative  program  that  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  House  will  be 
marking  time  through  June.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  time  or  be¬ 
cause  of  a  crowded  schedule  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have  failed 
to  devote  the  proper  time  and  study  to 
the  serious  legislative  matters  of  the 
day.  The  reason,  whatever  it  may  be, 
lies  elsewhere. 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  has  just  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MerrowI  is  a  sound  amendment, 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it  if  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  agreed  to.  However  in  my 
opinion  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

In  brief,  the  substitute  amendment 
merely  says  to  the  recipient  nations: 
To.be  entitled  to  our  aid  you  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  your  own  defense  the  same 
proportion  of  your  gross  national  product 
as  we  in  America  are  contributing  to 
defense. 

All  of  us  will  recall  that  in  1938  these 
same  nations  were  supporting  large 
armies  through  their  own  economy 
without  benefit  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Their  economies  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  Marshall  plan,  and  I  believe  that 
today  they  are  fully  capable  of  so  re¬ 
organizing  their  tax  structures  as  to  con¬ 
tribute  much  more  to  our  mutual  effort. 
If  you  will  refer  to  page  18  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  you  will  see  how  little 
these  countries  are  contributing  to  their 


own  defense.  You  will  see  that  not  one 
even  approaches  the  portion  of  our  gross 
national  product  being  contributed  by 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  amendment  is  workable.  I  call 
your  attention  to  what  happened  in  the 
Philippines.  We  told  them  to  revise 
their  tax  structure  to  collect  taxes  from 
those  with  the  ability  to  pay.  We  said 
unless  you  do  so  we  will  not  furnish  any 
more  economic  aid.  Today  they  are  get¬ 
ting  in  60  percent  more  revenue.  The 
same  can  be  done  in  Europe  to  benefit 
the  American  taxpayer.  I  regret  that 
the  time  is  so  limited  as  to  prohibit 
further  discussion  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Lantaff  substitute  to  the  Merrow  amend¬ 
ment  is  about  as  unworkable  as  the 
amendments  we  were  considering  yes¬ 
terday.  It  will  be  recalled  that  yester¬ 
day  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow]  was 
going  to  present  an  amendment  that 
would  be  a  workable  and  practical  ap¬ 
proach.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  has  now  proposed  such  an 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  turn  down 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  and  vote  for  the  well- 
thought-out  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Merrow], 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  the  temper 
of  the  House  and  surely  it  is  the  temper 
of  our  country  that  the  assistance  to 
our  allies  be  effective.  Certainly  we  de¬ 
sire  that  the  moneys  expended  in  assist¬ 
ance  be  wisely  spent.  With  regard  to 
the  House  action  on  the  Mutual  Security 
bill,  I  strongly  feel  that  the  extensive 
additional  cuts  made  in  the  bill  can 
seriously  endanger  the  entire  program. 
I  believe  it  is  wiser  to  give  full  assistance 
with  certain  conditions. 

I  was  among  those  who  originally  felt 
that  substantial  reductions  could  be 
made  in  the  President’s  request  for  mu¬ 
tual-security  aid;  however,  after  a  sin¬ 
cere  study  of  all  of  the  evidence  avail¬ 
able  I  have  reached  the  conclusion,  as 
have  a  considerable  number  of  people 
not  only  in  Congress  but  throughout  the 
Nation,  that  the  cuts  made  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which,  as 
you  know  exceed  $1,000,000,000,  were 
about  as  far  as  we  could  go  in  cutting 
this  bill  without  crippling  the  mutual- 
security  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read 
to  the  membership  a  cablegram  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  has  received  from  Arthur  Sloan, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Council 
of  International  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
who  is  now  on  board  the  steamship 
Mauretania  returning  from  Europe.  He 
has  surveyed  the  situation  in  Europe  and 
has  summarized  his  observations  in  this 
telegram  which  reads  as  follows: 

After  conferring  with  business  leaders  in 
NATO  countries  and  our  own  diplomatic 


and  military  representatives  in  Paris  and 
London,  strongly  feel  substantial  reduction 
below  the  $6,900,000,000  would  be  detrimental 
to  mutual  security  and  European  morale. 
Fully  sympathizing  with  effort  of  Congress 
holding  down  deficit,  but  believe  further 
major  cuts  to  this  bill  a  fatal  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  adopt  the  Merrow  amend¬ 
ment  and  when  the  Committee  r'ses  that 
the  membership  will  vote  down  the  crip¬ 
pling  cuts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lantaff], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Lantaff)  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  69. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merp.ow]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scrivneb :  Page 
22,  lines  6  and  7,  after  tbe  words  “may 
furnish’’,  insert  “subject  to  reimbursement 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
act.” 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  Mr.  Mahon  was  yielded  to  Mr. 
Scrtvner.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kansas  has  offered  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  this  bill.  His 
amendment  restores  language  which  was 
previously  in  the  bill. 

The  Herter  amendment  provides  that 
a  billion  dollars  in  military  appropria¬ 
tions  can  be  taken  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  without  reimbursement  and 
devoted  to  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
The  pending  amendment  provides  for 
reimbursement. 

I  have  conferred  with  Department  of 
Defense  officials  about  this  and  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Scriv- 
ner].  It  is  most  important  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  proper  military  fiscal 
policy  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 

SCRIVNER]. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
chairman  of  the  Military  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  has  stated  that  all 
this  amendment  does  is  to  make  the  lan¬ 
guage  read  just  exactly  as  it  did  in  last 
year’s  bill.  The  section  as  it  now  stands 
would  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  could  take  a  billion  dollars’  worth 
of  arms,  tanks,  and  equipment  used  by 
the  United  States  Army,  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  the  United  States  Navy, 
the  United  States  Marines,  and  transfer 
it  to  different  foreign  countries  without 
any  reimbursement  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  at  all,  which  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  $1,000,000,000  cut  in  our  mili¬ 
tary  appropriations  providing  for  our 
own  troops.  In  other  words  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  billion-dollar  raid  on 
the  arms  of  our  own  troops. 
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The  situation  might  arise  where  there 
might  be  some  material  that  we  have  on 
hand  that  some  of  these  foreign  nations 
might  have  to  have  in  a  hurry.  If  that 
situation  arises  and  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  is  called  upon  to  provide  some  of 
those  things  in  a  hurry,  right  away,  that 
is  all  right,  there  is  no  objection  to  that, 
but  when  such  equipment  is  furnished 
all  this  language  provides,  as  last  year, 
is  that  there  shall  be  reimbursed  into 
the  defense  appropriation,  United  States 
defense  appropriation,  an  amount  equiv¬ 
alent  to  pay  for  that  material  out  of  the 
appropriation  herein  provided. 

Now,  that  is  the  only  right  and  proper 
way  to  do  it.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  has  told  you  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  does  not  want  this. 
They  have  been  before  our  committee 
and  told  us  what  they  needed  under  their 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment. 
They  have  told  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  that  the  request  for  foreign 
military  aid  has  been  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  tables  of  equipment  and  organiza¬ 
tion;  therefore,  if  we  are  to  have  orderly 
process,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  maintain 
and  keep  track  of  the  military  expendi¬ 
tures,  our  domestic  and  foreign  military 
programs,  this  is  the  only  commonsense 
practical  way  of  doing  it.  In  other 
words,  let  the  Defense  Department  tell 
us  what  they  need  for  our  own  troops  and 
then  let  them  come  in  under  another  au¬ 
thorization  and  tell  what  they  need  for 
the  foreign  troops. 

I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sikes]. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  now  is  on  the  bill  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  utterly  meaning¬ 
less,  because  there  simply  is  not  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  that  possibly  could  be  transferred 
out  of  the  current  military  stocks  or 
those  which  are  provided  for  in  the  fiscal 
1953  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
House.  We  have  already  cut  those 
stocks  to  the  absolute  minimum,  or  they 
have  been  used  in  Korea,  or  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  was  cut  to  the  point 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  of 
this  material  to  be  transferred  to  other 
countries  without  ruinous  effect  upon 
our  own  military  services.  Therefore 
the  language  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  which 
would  make  this  reimbursable,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  desirable,  if  the  language  in  the 
bill  is  to  remain. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  he 
is  making  a  fair  statement.  This 
amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Herter 
in  committee.  I  never  thought,  and  I 
do  not  assume  now,  that  this  program 
will  not  get  any  benefit  out  of  it.  There¬ 
fore,  I  cannot  conscientiously  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  1  minute  of  my 
time  be  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  1  minute  of 
my  time  be  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VorysL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysL 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
ever  have  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
military  equipment  that  is  needed  for 
use  by  troops  of  other  countries  rather 
than  our  own  for  our  own  security,  we 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  to  stand  on 
ceremony  about  reimbursing  the  Defense 
Department.  You  talk  about  reimburse¬ 
ment.  The  taxpayer  does  not  get  any 
reimbursement.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why,  if  we  get  to  a  situation  where  we 
need  equipment  in  our  defense,  we  need 
to  worry  and  fret  about  reimbursing  the 
Pentagon.  Of  course,  they  like  to  have 
reimbursement  from  all  kinds  of  funds, 
get  all  the  money  they  can,  and  I  do  not 
blame  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  think  first  about  the  best  use  of 
the  weapons  we  have  for  our  own  secu¬ 
rity  and  not  about  paying  the  Pentagon 
back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Scrivner], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brehm]  . 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
under  the  title  “Guilty  of  What?” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  BREHM  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  appear  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  of  today’s  Record.] 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
33,  strike  out  lines  8  through  24,  and  on  page 
34  lines  1  through  5. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
provision  of  the  bill  would  be  laughable 
were  it  not  so  tragic. 

The  foreign  spending  woods  are  lit¬ 
erally  full  of  payrollers.  We  have  about 
as  much  use  for  a  $16,000-a-year  tech¬ 
nical  director  and  a  $15,000-a-year 
deputy  technical  director  as  a  bull  frog 
has  for  feathers. 

Why  is  it,  practically  every  time  the 
administration  brings  in  a  spending  bill, 
it  sets  up  personnel,  an  office  or  some¬ 
times  an  entire  agency  to  do  the  spend¬ 
ing? 

Do  not  insult  the  American  people  by 
establishing  two  more,  expensive  and  ab¬ 
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solutely  unnecessary  jobs  at  their  ex¬ 
pense.  My  amendment  will  halt  this 
election  year  payroll  padding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  REES  of  Kansas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.). 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  legislation  provides  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  an  additional  $6,900,000,000,  al¬ 
most  all  in  European  countries.  It  is  an 
addition  of  $12,000,000,000  already  ap¬ 
propriated  and  unexpended.  It  means 
you  will  have  $18,000,000,000  to  spend 
for  mutual  assistance  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  between  now  and  July  1,  1953. 
Do  not  forget  that  none  of  these  funds 
are  for  Korea.  Not  at  all.  This  money 
goes  to  Europe  with  a  small  share  to 
Asiatic  countries. 

We  are  told  that  about  $13,500,000,000 
is  for  military  aid,  and  four  and  a  half 
billion  is  for  economic  aid  for  these 
countries. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  do  you  realize 
this  $18,000,000,000  is  more  than  the 
total  to  be  expended  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  next  year  outside  of  military 
expenditures.  Think  that  over.  More 
money  being  spent  for  those  countries 
under  mutual  assistance  than  all  of  the 
combined  civilian  agencies  in  our  own 
country.  That  includes  funds  for  agri¬ 
culture,  highways,  flood  control,  salaries, 
and  other  expenditures  combined.  In- 
cidently,  it  is  reported  by  one  of  the 
members  of  this  great  committee  that 
we  are  reducing  military  expenditures  in 
our  own  country  and  increasing  military 
expenditures  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  want  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  being  unwilling  to 
assist  other  people  in  their  need.  I  think 
we  ought  to  cooperate  and  help  people 
who  show  a  willingness  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  I  agree  with  those  who  insist 
that  what  we  need  is  a  better  under¬ 
standing  with  other  people  of  the  world. 
If  I  thought  for  a  minute  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  this  additional  $6,900,000,000  is 
really  needed  on  top  of  $12,000,000,000  on 
hand,  in  order  to  help  prevent  a  world 
catastrophe,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Let  me  quote  right  here,  if  I  may,  from 
an  address  delivered  only  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  distinguished  American,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  foreign  affairs.  He  is  a  chief 
adviser  on  foreign  policy  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment  appointed  by  the  President.  He  is 
John  Foster  Dulles.  He  has  already  been 
quoted  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Here  is  what  he  says  in  part.  I  hope  you 
will  weigh  his  words  carefully  and 
thoughtfully: 

With,  nations,  as  with  men,  money  is  no 
substitute  for  character.  Our  Nation  today 
is  spending  fabulous  sums  for  security.  The 
target  this  year  is  about  $60,000,000,000.  We 
have  given  away,  in  one  form  or  another, 
about  $40,000,000,000  since  1945.  If  money 
could  buy  security  and  happiness,  we  should 
have  them.  Yet  we  have  them  not.  Today 
we  are  insecure,  we  have  less  good  will  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  and  our  people 
feel  a  sense  of  frustration. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  made  a 
most  important  statement  when  he  said, 
“We  must  maintain  a  solvent  United 
States.’’  I  know  he  means  every  word  of 
it.  I  would  like  to  add  he  is  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  sincere  Members  of 
this  House. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
facts.  Our  national  debt  is  about  $255,- 
000,000,000.  That  is  almost  twice  the 
total  indebtedness  of  all  the  countries 
we  seek  to  help  under  this  program. 
Here  is  another  thing.  It  is  estimated 
that,  on  an  average,  only  about  50  per¬ 
cent  of  taxes  levied  in  these  countries  is 
really  collected.  Evidently,  the  United 
States  of  America  takes  care  of  a  good 
share  of  the  rest  of  it.  Incidentally,  it 
would  help  if  it  could  be  explained  why 
the  French  Government  should  charge 
our  Government  20-percent  tax  for  ma¬ 
terial  we  use  in  building  airfields  and 
highways  in  France,  all  materials  being 
paid  for  with  money  of  our  taxpayers. 
Also,  why  she  charges  $2  and  $3  for  every 
member  of  the  American  Armed  Forces 
that  lands  in  France.  Where  is  the  mu¬ 
tuality  in  that  transaction?  I  know 
these  are  incidental,  but  they  are  rele¬ 
vant. 

It  might  be  well  right  here  to  remind 
ourselves  again  that  this  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  is  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  our  Government  is  spending  to 
maintain  military  personnel  abroad,  to¬ 
gether  with  housing  and  equipment  of 
various  kinds. 

Another  thing  difficult  for  our  taxpay¬ 
ers  to  understand  is  that  so  much  of 
these  funds  go  for  expensive  improve¬ 
ments  abroad.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
amount  spent  for  power  dams  and  flood 
control  abroad  is  almost  as  much  as  the 
amount  spent  for  flood  control  in  our 
own  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  these 
expenditures  are  as  carefully  checked 
as  should  be  done.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  American  taxpayers  be  used  for 
building  the  biggest  and  most  modern 
railway  station  now  under  construction 
in  Rome? 

It  ought  to  be  related  that  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  each  and  every  country  sought  to 
be  assisted  under  this  legislation  is  in 
much  better  condition  than  prior  to 
World  War  II.  I  do  not  mean  they  are 
in  good  shape.  They  are  not.  Tljey  will 
need  more  assistance.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  taking  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion,  that  $12,000,000,000  now  on  hand  is 
sufficient.  Make  sure  it  is  expended 
carefully  and  judiciously.  Then  look 
the  situation  over.  Do  not  forget  our 
taxpayers  have  reached  the  limit.  And 
please  do  not  forget  the  deficit  for  this 
year  is  approximately  $14,000,000,000. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meader:  On 
page  24,  6trike  out  line  19  and  all  that 
follows  down  to  line  9  on  page  26,  and  In¬ 
sert  the  following: 

“(b)  (1)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act,  through  encouraging  and 
facilitating  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  foreign  areas  by  the  investment 
-of  private  capital  and  eliminating  barriers 
to  and  providing  incentives  for  engaging  in 


business  enterprises  in  such  areas  by  persons 
or  business  organizations  who  are  nonna¬ 
tionals  of  such  areas,  there  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  a  bipartisan  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  Aid  to  Underdeveloped 
Foreign  Areas  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘Commission’). 

“(2)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  14  members  as  follows : 

"(i)  Ten  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  six  from 
private  life; 

“(ii)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Vice  President;  and 

“(iii)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

“(B)  Of  each  class  of  members,  not  more 
than  one-half  shall  be  from  each  of  the  two 
major  political  parties. 

-“(C)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filed  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made. 

“(3)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair¬ 
man  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

“(4)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

“(5)  (A)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

“(B)  The  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  ad¬ 
ditional  compensation,  if  any,  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  his  aggregate  salary  $12,500; 
and  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

“(C)  The  members  from  private  life  shall 
each  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com¬ 
mission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

“(6)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

“(7)  The  service  of  any  person  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission,  the  service  of  any 
other  person  with  the  Commission,  and  the 
employment  of  any  person  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  person  within 
the  provisions  of  sections  281,  283,  or  284  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  any 
other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  re¬ 
quirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United 
States. 

“(8)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  (b). 

“(9)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
investigate  the  problem  of  aiding  underde¬ 
veloped  foreign  areas  and  shall  formulate 
and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  specific  programs  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (b). 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  the  results  of  its  study  and  investiga¬ 


tion,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  The  Commission 
shall  file  its  first  report  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  and  an¬ 
nually  thereafter. 

“(10)  (A)  The  Commission  may  create 
such  committees  of  its  members  with  such 
powers  and  duties  as  may  be  delegated 
thereto. 

“(B)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  (b), 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  the  Commission  or  such  committee  may 
deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  before  any  committee  thereof. 

“(C)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  instrumentality,  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act;  and  each  such  depart¬ 
ment,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in¬ 
formation,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis¬ 
tics  directly  to  the  Commission,  or  any  com¬ 
mittee  thereof,  upon  request  made  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  of  the  committee  concerned. 

“(D)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  to  administer  oats;  to  take 
testimony;  to  have  printing  and  binding 
done;  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable  within  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  therefor.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission  or  committee 
and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  them.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to 
104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  2,  secs.  192-194),  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section.” 

Mr.  MEADER  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur¬ 
ther  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  It  appears  on  page  874  of 
the  committee  hearings  and  pages  5762 
and  5763  of  Wednesday’s  Congressional 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  set  up  a 
bipartisan  commission,  like  the  Hoover 
Commission,  charged  with  the  task  of 
aiding  private  investment  overseas. 

I  point  out  that  the  bill  before  you 
now  carries  a  provision  ordering  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Security,  and  the  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  Agency  to  encourage  private  in¬ 
vestment  overseas  by  tearing  down  legal 
and  political  impediments  to  such  invest¬ 
ments.  That  is  attacking  the  problem 
with  a  feather  duster.  The  Department 
of  State  and  these  other  agencies  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  effective.  They 
could  have  and  should  have  done  that 
Job  in  the  past  if  they  had  the  capacity 
and  the  will  to  do  so.  They  have  not 
encouraged  private  enterprise,  and  have 
no  real  interest  in  doing  so. 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  the  most  recent 
figures  on  investments  overseas  since 
World  War  n.  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  only  $13,500,000,000  of  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  foreign  areas  today,  and 
only  $5,000,000,000  of  that  is  an  increase 
since  the  last  World  War?  Most  of  that 
investment  is  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  the  total  new  investments  over¬ 
seas  since  1945  are  $1,792,000,000,  of 
which  $1,050,000,000  is  in  petroleum 
properties.  This  leaves  only  $742,000,- 
000,  including  reinvested  earnings,  in  5 
years,  or  about  $150,000,000  a  year  of 
private  investments,  outside  of  petroleum 
properties.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
spending  seven  to  eight  billion  dollars 
a  year  of  taxpayers’  money,  much  of  it 
in  economic  undertakings. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing.  These  puny  figures  on  private  in¬ 
vestment  overseas  indicate  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  has  not  been  helping,  but  hin¬ 
dering,  private  investment.  These 
leopards  will  not  change  their  spots,  no 
matter  how  earnestly  the  Congress 
urges — or  orders — them  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  free  enterprise. 

The  committee  itself  does  not  believe 
these  agencies  are  going  to  do  much  good. 
It  says  on  page  63  of  its  report: 

In  carrying  out  its  programs,  the  TCA 
should  intensify  its  implementation  of  the 
legislative  mandate:  “The  participation  of 
private  agencies  and  persons  shall  he  sought 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable.”  Thus 
far  the  TCA  appears  to  have  given  this  pro¬ 
vision  a  most  gentle  nod,  where  a  push  is 
required. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  is  an  illusion. 
We  need  a  new  approach  and  new  think¬ 
ing.  The  commission,  with  substantial 
representation  from  private  life,  may 
solve  this  difficult  problem  and  provide 
real  impetus  for  private  investment. 
The  executive  agencies  will  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Meader)  there 
were — ayes  34,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd:  On  page 
24,  line  1,  strike  out  “in  the  interest  of”  and 
insert  “important  to.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  adopted  in  committee, 
and  by  inadvertence  was  not  contained 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  correct  about  that. 
This  is  a  perfecting  amendment,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  gentleman  for  call¬ 
ing  it  to  our  attention.  This  should  be 
in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
22,  strike  out  lines  22  through  25,  and  on 
page  23,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certain  many  American  companies  and 
thousands  of  American  workers  would 
be  glad  to  get  the  billion  dollars  in  mili¬ 
tary  contracts  which  this  bill  proposes 
to  give  to  foreigners.  My  amendment 
will  prevent  this  proposed  double-cross 
of  American  industry  and  labor. 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  our  foreigners-first 
administration  to  make  us  dependent, 
in  part,  upon  foreign  manufacturers  and 
cheap  labor  for  our  military  needs? 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  you  to  make 
your  decision  as  between  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor  and  those  foreign 
alleged  “friends”  who  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  on  the  battle  front. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
23,  strike  out  lines  17  through  25,  and  on 
page  24  strike  out  lines  1  through  5. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
again,  as  I  have  asked  so  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  this  House — how  many  more 
multi-million-dollar  blank  checks  are  we 
going  to  give  the  President  under  the 
guise  of  so-called  emergency  or  national 
security? 

We  all  know  he  has  millions  in  his 
contingent  fund,  and  other  expense  ac¬ 
counts,  to  handle  any  dole  not  provided 
for  in  this  bill. 

Let  us  save  this  $100,000,000  by  voting 
for  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 

27,  strike  out  lines  3  through  25,  and  on  page 

28,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  taxpayers  have  been  saddled 
for  more  than  seven  long  years  with  the 
European  refugee  problem.  I  hesitate 
to  say  how  much  money  has  already 
been  extracted  from  our  people  in  this 
connection. 

This  problem  has  no  place  in  this  biff. 
Let  some  of  the  alleged  friends  in  foreign 
countries  that  the  administration  talks 
so  glibly  of  take  over  this  European  ref¬ 
ugee  program  for  a  while.  My  amend¬ 
ment  will  give  them  that  opportunity. 

It  will  also  wipe  out  the  proposed  in¬ 
ternational  middleman  or  middle  or¬ 
ganization.  Why  put  those  fingers  in 
the  jam  jar?  If  there  is  anything  more 
expensive  than  direct  dole,  it  is  indirect 
dole  through  a  grasping  middleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
28,  strike  out  lines  16  through  23. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
continue  this  business  of  virtually  gag¬ 
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ging  and  bribing  American  newspapers 
in  foreign  countries  with  subscriptions 
and  advertising  paid  for,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  at  exorbitant  rates — and  always 
with  our  taxpayers’  money? 

For  example,  subscriptions  listed  in 
the  Rome  Daily  American  as  costing 
about  $12.50  were  bought  with  American 
taxpayers’  money  at  the  rate  of  $15  to 
$24  each.  As  a  result  of  my  discovering 
this  there  have  been  some  so-called 
downward  revisions  of  these  contracts 
by  our  striped  pants  give-away  artists, 
but  I  have  been  unable  thus  far  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  much  money,  if  any,  actually 
has  been  recovered,  and  if  the  recovery 
is  or  will  be  retroactive  for  several  years 
that  this  fleecing  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  went  on. 

In  addition.  Members  of  this  House 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  foreign  dole  programs,  such  as  this 
one,  included  vast  sums  of  American  tax 
dollars  for  subscriptions  to  the  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
at  the  rate  last  reported  to  me  of  almost 
82,000,000  French  francs  a  year;  and  to 
the  European  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  at  the  rate,  last  reported,  of  more 
than  86,000,000  French  francs  a  year.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  dollars  these 
millions  of  French  francs  represent,  but 
it  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at,  that  is  certain. 
If  there  is  anything  worse  than  a  gagged 
press,  it  is  a  bought  or  bribed  press, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly.  Not  to 
mention  the  alleged  bilking  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  are  getting  as  a  result  of 
foreign  movies  and  other  films  and  such 
projects  dished  out  lavishly  by  our  for¬ 
eign  spenders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

M.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  am  unable  to 
speak  on  the  amendment  at  page  27, 
lines  18  through  25,  and  continuing  on 
page  28,  lines  1  through  3,  which  strikes 
out  the  International  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  I  believe  that  amendment  was 
included  in  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
which  have  just  been  rejected  by  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  appears  on  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  amendment  that  it 
bears  on  a  different  proposition. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Crawford], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

(Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

[Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
called  the  names  of  all  Members  on  the 
list  who  indicated  they  intended  to  offer 
amendments  or  wanted  time  to  speak. 
The  two  remaining  are  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
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and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Richards!. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMAGK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  con¬ 
cludes  its  deliberations  and  rises,  and 
before  we  return  to  the  House,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  observations  in  the  hope 
that  when  we  get  into  the  House,  the 
two  amendments  which  will  be  voted 
upon,  namely  the  two  Vorys  amend¬ 
ments,  one  reducing  title  I  by  $615,000,- 
000  and  the  other  reducing  title  III  by 
$111,000,000  will  be  defeated.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  threat  to  our  security, 
as  I  see  it,  our  job  is: 

(a)  To  prevent  war;  it  is  our  duty  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  war. 

(b)  To  stop  the  Soviet  Union  through 
its  aggressive  actions  from  obtaining  its 
goal  sought  without  war,  and  that  in¬ 
volves  the  policy  of  internal  subversion 
by  the  Communists  and  also  aggressive 
action  through  satellites. 

(c)  If  war  is  forced  upon  us  to  make 
certain  that  our  country  and  other  free 
countries  will  win. 

As  I  see  it,  all  three  of  these  factors 
are  necessary  in  our  strategy  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  threat  that  faces  us  from 
international  communism  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Some  years  ago  in  the  well  of  this 
House  I  made  a  speech  in  which  I  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  using  inter¬ 
national  communism  as  an  ideological 
approach  to  win  over  country  by  coun¬ 
try  through  internal  subversion,  and 
thereafter  to  follow  its  imperialistic 
policy  of  actually  taking  over  the  con¬ 
trol  of  such  countries,  the  ultimate  coun¬ 
try  in  mind  being  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  think  events  that  have 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  time  I  made 
that  speech  some  3  or  4  years  ago  con¬ 
firm  the  judugment  and  the  prediction 
I  expressed  on  that  occasion. 

By  an  amendment  we  have  just  adop¬ 
ted  we  have  taken  away  the  very  basis 
of  the  argument  of  my  friend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  in  offer¬ 
ing  his  two  amendments;  to  wit,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  pre¬ 
vious  legislation  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  transfer  or  interchange  $1,000,000,000 
from  War  Department  appropriations  to 
mutual  assistance.  The  Scrivner  amend¬ 
ment,  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  takes 
away  the  strength  of  that  argument  be¬ 
cause  that  opportunity  no  longer  exists. 

Only  yesterday  we  heard  General 
Ridgway  address  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress.  In  a  few  days  he  will  go 
abroad  to  succeed  General  Eisenhower. 
He  has  a  very  serious  task  to  perform, 
the  same  as  General  Eisenhower  had 
when  he  received  his  NATO  assignment. 
General  Ridgway  spoke  to  us  only  yes¬ 
terday,  and  yet  by  our  actions  of  yester¬ 
day  and  today  we  are  limiting  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  accomplish  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  that  which  we  hope  for  and  that 
which  we  desire. 

It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  General 
Eisenhower  sent  communications  to 
prominent  Members  of  Congress  urging 
the  Congress  not  to  make  any  reductions 


beyond  the  $1,000,000,000  already  made 
by  the  Senate  committee  and  as  made  by 
the  House  committee.  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  in  those  communications,  said 
that  while  it  was  dangerous  to  make  the 
$1,000,000,000  reduction,  it  would  be  far 
more  so  to  make  a  larger  reduction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
1  minute  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for 
one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote  another  distin¬ 
guished  American  gentleman  from  a  re¬ 
print  in  Life  magazine  of  May  19,  1952, 
in  which  he  said: 

There  are  a  few  Republicans  and  some 
Democrats  who  would  turn  their  backs  on 
all  the  world’s  problems  and  place  the  United 
States  in  some  magically  impregnable  isola¬ 
tion.  Such  policies  would  really  give  100- 
percent  cooperation  to  the  Soviet  Com¬ 
munist  effort  to  encircle  and  isolate  us  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  final  assault  once  Asia, 
Europe,  Africa,  and  probably  South  America 
were  consolidated  against  us,  which  effort 
would  be  desperate. 

The  gentleman  who  made  those  re¬ 
marks  a  few  days  ago  is  John  Foster 
Dulles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  that  point  in  the  Record  where 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  was  con¬ 
sidered,  my  remarks  to  follow  immedi¬ 
ately  after  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 

'The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.-  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
fore  we  take  final  action  on  this  bill  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  to  the  issues  involved  and  say  that 
I  expect  to  demand  two  roll  call  votes  in 
addition  to  a  roll  call  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  first  roll  call  will  be  on  the  Vorys 
amendment  which  would  strike  $615,- 
300,000  from  defense  support  in  title  I, 
and  the  second  roll  call  will  be  on  the 
Vorys  amendment  to  title  III  which  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  $408,000,000  down 
to  $296,800,000,  a  net  cut  of  $111,200,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  crossed  the 
plains,  we  have  gone  up  the  incline  and 
are  nearing  the  top  of  the  hill.  Like  the 
climbers  of  Mt.  Everest  who  seek  to  reach 
the  peak,  we  must  realize  that  while  the 
last  stages  of  the  climb  are  difficult, 
there  is  no  place  for  men  to  stand  like 
reeds  bending  in  every  wind  that  blows. 
We  must  realize  that  to  turn  back  after 
reaching  the  final  stages  can  only  mean 


the  loss  of  the  progress  we  have  already 
attained. 

The  real  issue  before  us  is  to  decide 
what  course  is  best  for  our  country.  I 
give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  honesty 
of  purpose,  the  sincerity  and  patriotism 
of  every  man  and  woman  in  this  House, 
and  I  have  the  fullest  respect  for  the 
views  of  those  with  whom  I  have  differed 
in  voting  on  amendments  offered  to  this 
bill  today.  This  mutual  security  bill  is 
so  vital  a  measure  that  on  our  judgment 
today  depends  an  issue  that  will  affect 
not  only  our  children,  but  our  children’s 
children  and  their  grandchildren.  We 
are  all  concerned  and  justly  so,  about 
the  costs  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
in  terms  of  the  strains  they  make  on  the 
economy  and  the  stability  of  the  United 
States,  but,  in  weighing  all  the  facts 
which  confront  us,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  when  most  of  us  search  deep  down 
in  our  hearts  we  will  realize  beyond  doubt 
that  this  is  a  premium  we  must  pay  to 
insure  the  future  of  our  children  and  our 
country. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  question  the  practical  wisdom  of  this 
proposal  to  so  dractically  reduce  the 
moderate  appropriation  provision  in  this 
bill  to  sensibly  assist  the  development  of 
Israel  and  help  solve  the  Arab  refugee 
problem.  I  earnestly  hope  no  tragic 
mistake  will  be  made  here  today  by  any 
hasty  action  that  could  well  result  in 
diminishing  the  growing  spirit  of  the 
courageous  people  of  Israel  and  destroy 
any  cooperative  desire  of  the  Arab  States 
to  work  toward  the  establishment  of 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
trouble  zone. 

The  new  state  of  Israel  was  founded 
upon  the  same  fundamental  principles 
of  liberty  and  justice  that  originated  our 
own  national  beginning.  The  leaders 
and  people  of  Israel  have  demonstrated 
consistently  courageous  determination  to 
erect  a  cornerstone  of  democratic  exam¬ 
ple  and  strength,  modeled  on  the  great 
traditions  of  the  United  States,  in  a  part 
of  the  world  that  is  dynamic  in  poten¬ 
tiality  to  incite  world  conflict.  Israel 
and  the  Arab  neighbors  need  full  assur¬ 
ance  from  us  that  we  are  most  willing  to 
reasonably  aid  them  toward  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  gravely  complex  difficul¬ 
ties  surrounding  the  birth  and  growth 
of  any  new  cradle  of  freedom.  Let  us 
not  forget  we  ourselves  once  knew  the 
trying  days  when  the  withholding  of  the 
hand  of  genuine  friendship  and  help 
might  well  have  meant  our  death  at 
birth.  The  amount  of  financial  aid  in 
this  bill  is  reasonable;  its  vital  need  for 
the  particular  purpose  has  been  proven. 
It  is  designed  to  give  American  con¬ 
fidence  and  encouragement  to  Israelis 
and  Arabs  to  steadfastly  work  with  us, 
and  against  the  Communist  enemy,  to 
preserve  and  promote  peace  in  a  har¬ 
assed  world.  I  urge  you,  my  colleagues, 
to  carefully  reflect  and  reject  this  un¬ 
timely  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend¬ 
ed  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  640,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Vorys 
amendment  to  title  I  and  on  the  Vorys 
amendment  to  title  HI,  involving 
amounts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de¬ 
manded  on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  in  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  amendment  on  which  a 
separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys:  On  page 
14,  line  1,  after  ‘‘and  of”,  strike  out  “the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522)”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “section  503  of  this  act.” 

On  page  15,  line  4,  amend  subsection  (c) 
to  read  as  follows : 

“(c)  Amend  section  101  (a)  (2)  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953  not  to  exceed  $1,022,000,000  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  to  any  country  covered  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  503  of 
this  act:  and  in  addition  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1952, 
or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  ob¬ 
ligation  for  their  original  purposes  through 
June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriation  hereby  authorized’.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221,  nays  137,  not  voting,  73, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  84] 


YEAS— 221 


Abernethy 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Cannon 

Adair 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Carrigg 

Allen,  Calif. 

Bentsen 

Chenoweth 

Allen,  La. 

Berry 

Chiperfield 

Andersen, 

Betts 

Church 

H.  Carl 

Bishop 

Clevenger 

Anderson,  Calif. Blacknev 

Cole,  Kans. 

Andresen, 

Boggs,  Del. 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

August  H. 

Bolton 

Colmer 

Andrews 

Bow 

Corbett 

AngeU 

Bray 

Cotton 

Arends 

Brehm 

Crawford 

Auchincloss 

Brooks 

Crumpacker 

Ayres 

Brown,  Ohio 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Baker 

Brownson 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Barden 

Budge 

Davis,  Ga. 

Baring 

Burdick 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Davis,  Wis. 

Beall 

Busbey 

Denny 

Beamer 

Bush 

Devereux 

Belcher 

Butler 

Dolliver 

Bender 

Byrnes 

Dondero 

Donohue 

Keating 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Doughton 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Eaton 

Kilburn 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Ellsworth 

Kilday 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Elston 

King,  Pa. 

Ross 

Evins 

Lantaff 

Sadlak 

Fallon 

Larcade 

Saylor 

Fenton 

Latham 

Schenck 

Fisher 

LeCompte 

Scrivner 

Ford 

Lovre 

Seely-Brown 

Frazier 

Lucas 

Shafer 

Fulton 

McConnell 

Sheehan 

Gamble 

McCulloch 

Short 

Gathings 

McDonough 

Sikes 

Gavin 

McGregor 

Simpson,  Ill. 

George 

Mclntire 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Golden 

McMillan 

Sittler 

Goodwin 

McVey 

Smith,  Kans. 

Gore 

Mack,  Wash. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Graham 

Mahon 

Springer 

Grant 

Martin,  Iowa 

Stanley 

Gross 

Martin,  Mass. 

Steed 

Gwinn 

Mason 

Stockman 

Hagen 

Meader 

Sutton 

Hall, 

Merrow 

Taylor 

Edwin  Arthur 

Miller.  Md. 

Teague 

Halleck 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Thomas 

Hand 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Thompson, 

Harden 

Mills 

Mich. 

Harris 

Morano 

Tollefson 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Mumma 

Vail 

Harrison,  Va. 

Murray 

Van  Pelt 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Nicholson 

Van  Zandt 

Harvey 

Norblad 

Velde 

Hess 

Norreli 

Vorys 

Hill 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Vursell 

Hinshaw 

O’Konski 

Watts 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Osmers 

Weichel 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Passman 

Wharton 

Holmes 

Patten 

Whitten 

Hope 

Philbin 

Widnall 

Horan 

Phillips 

Wiggles  worth 

Hull 

Pickett 

Williams,  Miss. 

Ikard 

Poage 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

James 

Potter 

Willis 

Jarman 

Prouty 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Jenison 

Radwan 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Jenkins 

Rankin 

Winstead 

Jensen 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Withrow 

Jonas 

Reed,  HI. 

Wolcott 

Jones,  Mo. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Wolverton 

Jones, 

Rees,  Kans. 

Wood,  Ga. 

Woodrow  W. 

Regan 

Kearns 

Riehlman 

NAYS— 137 

Addonizio 

Forand 

Marshall 

Anfuso 

Forrester 

Mitchell 

Aspinall 

Fugate 

Morgan 

Bailey 

Furcolo 

Morrison 

BakeweU 

Garmatz 

Morton 

Barrett 

Gary 

Multer 

Bates,  Ky. 

Gordon 

Murdock 

Battle 

Granahan 

Murphy 

Blatnik 

Granger 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Boggs,  La. 

Green 

O’Brien.  N.  Y. 

Bolling 

Greenwood 

O’Neill 

Bosone 

Gregory 

Patman 

Brown,  Ga, 

Hale 

Perkins 

Bryson 

Hardy 

Polk 

Buchanan 

Hart 

Powell 

Buckley 

Hays,  Ark. 

Preston 

Burnside 

Hedrick 

Price 

Burton 

Heffernan 

Rabaut 

Camp 

Heller 

Rains 

Canfield 

Heselton 

Ramsey 

Carnahan 

Howell 

Rhodes 

Case 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Ribicoff 

Celler 

Javlts 

Richards 

Chelf 

Jones,  Ala. 

Riley 

Chudoff 

Judd 

Rivers 

Clemente 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Roberts 

Combs 

Kean 

Rodino 

Cooley 

Kee 

Rooney 

Cooper 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Cox 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Sasscer 

Crosser 

Keogh 

Scott, 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

DeGraffenried 

Klein 

Shelley 

Delaney 

Lane 

Sieminski 

Denton 

Lanham 

Smith,  Miss. 

Dingell 

Lesinski 

Smith,  Va. 

Dollinger 

Lind 

■Spence 

Donovan 

Lyle 

Staggers 

Durham 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Eberharter 

McCormack 

Thornberry 

Elliott 

McGuire 

Trimble 

Feighan 

McMullen 

Walter 

Fernandez 

Machrowicz 

Wier 

Fine 

Madden 

Yates 

Flood 

Magee 

Yorty 

Fogarty 

Mansfield 

Zablcckl 

NOT  VOTING— 73 


Aandahl 

Hebert 

Ostertag 

Abbitt 

Herlong 

O’Toole 

Albert 

Herter 

Patterson 

Allen,  HI. 

Hillings 

Poulson 

Armstrong 

Hoeven 

Priest 

Beckworth 

Holifield 

Reams 

Bonner 

Hunter 

Redden 

Boykin 

Irving 

Robeson 

Bramblett 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Sabath 

Buffett 

Johnson 

St.  George 

Carlyle 

Jones, 

Scott,  Hardie 

Chatham 

Hamilton  C. 

Scudder . 

Coudert 

Kearney 

Secrest 

Cunningham 

Kennedy 

Sheppard 

Dague 

Kerr 

Stigler 

Deane 

King,  Calif. 

Taber 

Dempsey 

Kluczynski 

Tackett 

D’Ewart 

McGrath 

Talle 

Dorn 

McKinnon 

Vinson 

Doyle 

Mack,  Ill. 

Welch 

Engle 

Miller,  Calif. 

Werdel 

Hall, 

Morris 

Wheeler 

Leonard  W. 

Moulder 

Wickersham 

Havenner 

Nelson 

Wood,  Idaho 

Hays,  Ohio 

O’Hara 

Woodruff 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert 
against. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Dague  for,  with  Mr.  Moulder  against. 

Mr.  Jackson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
McGrath  against. 

Mr.  Taber  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Dorn  for,  with  Mr.  Deane  against. 

Mr.  Secrest  for,  with  Mr.  Holifield  against. 

Mr.  Werdel  for,  with  Mr.  Havenner  against. 

Mr.  Ostertag  for,  with  Mr.  McKinnon 
against. 

Mrs.  St.  George  for,  with  Mr.  Sheppard 
against. 

Mr.  O’Hara  for,  with  Mr.  O’Toole  against. 

Mr.  Hoeven  for,  with  Mr.  Sabath  against. 

Mr.  Coudert  for,  with  Mr.  Welch  against. 

Mr.  Bramblett  for,  with  Mr.  Doyle  against. 

Mr.  Wood  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Irving 
against. 

Mr.  Nelson  for,  with  Mr.  Stigler  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Aandahl  with  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Armstrong  with  Mr.  Chatham. 

Mr.  Buffett  with  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Mr.  Cunningham  with  Mr.  Engle. 

Mr.  D’Ewart  with  Mr.  Priest. 

Mr.  Herter  with  Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  Hillings  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Hunter  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Johnson  with  Mr.  Robeson. 

Mr.  Poulson  with  Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Haraie  Scott  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Scudder  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Talle  with  Mr.  Tackett. 

Mr.  Woodruff  with  Mr.  Wickersham. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  changed  his 
vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys:  Page 
18,  line  7,  strike  out  “$408,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “$208,800,000”  and  on 
page  18,  line  8,  after  “subsection”  insert  “in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  503 
of  this  act  and  not  to  exceed  $88,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  act  for  international  de¬ 
velopment  (Public  Law  535,  81st  Cong.).” 
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Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  192,  nays  165,  not  voting1  74, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  NO.  85] 

YEAS— 192 


Abernethy 

Fisher 

O’Konskl 

Adair 

Forrester 

Passman  . 

Allen,  Calif. 

Gathings 

Patten 

Allen,  La. 

Gavin 

Perkins 

Andersen, 

George 

Philbin 

H.  Carl 

Golden 

Phillips 

Anderson.  Calif.  Goodwin 

Pickett 

Andresen. 

Graham 

Poage 

August  H. 

Grant 

Potter 

Andrews 

Gregory 

Rad  wan 

Angell 

Gross 

Rankin 

Arends 

Gwinn 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Ayres 

Hagen 

Reed,  Ill. 

Baker 

Halleck 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Barden 

Hand 

Rees,  Kans. 

Baring 

Harden 

Regan 

Bates,  Mass. 

Harris 

Riley 

Beamer 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Rivers 

Belcher 

Harrison,  Va. 

Roberts 

Bender 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Harvey 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Berry 

Hess 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Betts 

Hill 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bishop 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Sadlak 

Blackney 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Schenck 

Boggs,  Del. 

Horan 

Scrivner 

Bolton 

Hull 

Shafer 

Bow 

Ikard 

Sheehan 

Brehm 

James 

Short 

Brooks 

Jenison 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Jenkins 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jensen 

Smith,  Kans. 

Bryson 

Jonas 

Smith,  Va. 

Budge 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Burdick 

Jones, 

Springer 

Burleson 

Woodrow  W. 

Stanley 

Busbey 

Kilburn 

Steed 

Bush 

Kilday 

Stockman 

Butler 

Larcade 

Sutton 

Byrnes 

Latham 

Taylor 

Camp 

LeCompte 

Teague 

Carrigg 

Lovre 

Thomas 

Chelf 

Lucas 

Thompson, 

Chenoweth 

Lyle 

Mich. 

Chiperfield 

McConnell 

Vail 

Church 

McCulloch 

Van  Pelt 

Clevenger 

McDonough 

Van  Zandt 

Cole,  Kans. 

McGregor 

Velde 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Vorys 

Corbett 

McVey 

Vursell 

Cotton 

Mack,  Wash. 

Watts 

Cox 

Mahon 

Weichel 

Crawford 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wharton 

Crumpacker 

Martin,  Mass. 

Whitten 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Mason 

Williams,  Miss. 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Meader 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Merrow 

Willis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Miller,  Md. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Denny 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Devereux 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Winstead 

Dolliver 

Morton 

Withrow 

Dondero 

Mumma 

Wolcott 

Doughton 

Murray 

Wolverton 

Ellsworth 

Nicholson 

Wood,  Ga. 

Elston 

Norblad 

Fenton 

Norrell 

NAYS— 165 

Addonizio 

Carnahan 

Feighan 

Anfuso 

Case 

Fernandez 

Aspinall 

Celler 

Fine 

Auchincloss 

Chudoff 

Flood 

Bailey 

Clemente 

Fogarty 

Bakewell 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Forand 

Barrett 

Combs 

Ford 

Bates,  Ky. 

Cooley 

Frazier 

Battle 

Cooper 

Fugate 

Beall 

Crosser 

Fulton 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Furcolo 

"Bentsen 

Dawson 

Gamble 

Blatnik 

DeGraffenried 

Garmatz 

Boggs,  La. 

Delaney 

Gary 

Bolling 

Denton 

Gordon 

Bosone 

Dingell 

Gore 

Bray 

Dollinger 

Granahan 

Brownson 

Donohue 

Granger 

Buchanan 

Donovan 

Green 

Buckley 

Durham 

Greenwood 

Burnside 

Eberharter 

Hall, 

Burton 

Elliott 

Edwin  Arthur 

Canfield 

Evins 

Hardy 

Cannon 

Fallon 

Hart 

Hays,  Ark. 

McCormack 

Rhodes 

Hedrick 

McGuire 

Ribicoff 

Heffernan 

Mclntlre 

Richards 

Heller 

McMullen 

Riehlman 

Heselton 

Machrowicz 

Rodino 

Hinshaw 

Madden 

Rooney 

Holmes 

Magee 

Roosevelt 

Hope 

Mansfield 

Ross 

Howell 

Marshall 

Sasscer 

Jackson,  Wash.  Mills 

Saylor 

Jarman 

Mitchell 

Scott, 

Javits 

Morano 

Hugh  D„  Jr. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Morgan 

Seely-Brown 

Judd 

Morrison 

Shelley 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Multer 

Siemlnskl 

Kean 

Murdock 

Sikes 

Kearns 

Murphy 

Sittler 

Keating 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Kee 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Spence 

Kelley,  Pa. 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Staggers 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

O’Neill 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Keogh 

Osmers 

Thornberry 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Patman 

Tollefson 

King,  Pa. 

Polk 

Trimble 

Kirwan 

Powell 

Walter 

Klein 

Preston 

Widnall 

Lane 

Price 

Wier 

Lanham 

Priest 

Wigglesworth 

Lantaff 

Prouty 

Yates 

Lesinski 

Rabaut 

Yorty 

Lind 

Rains 

Zablockl 

McCarthy 

Ramsay 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Aandahl 

Hays,  Ohio 

Ostertag 

Abbitt 

Hebert 

O’Toole 

Albert 

Herlong 

Patterson 

Allen,  Ill. 

Herter 

Poulson 

Armstrong 

Hillings 

Reams 

Beckworth 

Hoeven 

Redden 

Bonner 

Holifield 

Robeson 

Boykin 

Hunter 

Sabath 

Bramblett 

Irving 

St.  George 

Buffett 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Scott,  Hardie 

Carlyle 

Johnson 

Scudder 

Chatham 

JOnes, 

Secrest 

Coudert 

Hamilton  C. 

Sheppard 

Cunningham 

Kearney 

Stigler 

Dague 

Kennedy 

Taber 

Deane 

Kerr 

Tackett 

Dempsey 

King,  Calif. 

Talle 

D’Ewart 

Kluczynskl 

Vinson 

Dorn 

McGrath 

Welch 

Doyle 

McKinnon 

Werdel 

Eaton 

Mack,  Ill. 

Wheeler 

Engle 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wickersham 

Hale 

Morris 

Wood,  Idaho 

Hall, 

Moulder 

Woodruff 

Leonard  W. 

Nelson 

Havenner 

O’Hara 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Taber  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Dorn  for,  with  Mr.  Deane  against. 

Mr.  Secrest  for,  with  Mr.  Holifield  against. 
Mr.  Engle  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 
Mr.  Tackett  for,  with  Mr.  Moulder  against. 
.  Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  McGrath  against. 
’**  Mr.  Dague  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall  for,  with  Mr.  Haven- 
ner  against. 

Mr.  Jackson  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  against. 

Mr.  Werdel  for,  with  Mr.  Sheppard  against. 
Mr.  Ostertag  for,  with  Mr.  O’Toole  against. 
Mrs.  St.  George  for,  with  Mr.  Sabath 
against. 

Mr.  O’Hara  for,  with  Mr.  Welch  against. 
Mr.  Hoeven  for,  with  Mr.  Doyle  against. 
Mr.  Coudert  for,  with  Mr.  Irving  against. 
Mr.  Bramblett  for,  with  Mr.  Stigler  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Armstrong  with  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Herter  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Buffett  with  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Talle  with  Mr.  Wickersham. 

Mr.  Wood  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Hillings  with  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Kerr. 


Mr.  Woodruff  with  Mr.  Robeson. 

Mr.  Cunningham  with  Mr.  Redden. 

Mr.  D’Ewart  with  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Poulson  with  Mr.  Chatham. 

Mr.  Eaton  with  Mr.  Hamilton  C.  Jones. 

Mr.  Hardle  Scott  with  Mr.  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Hale  with  Mr.  Boykin. 

Mr.  Scudder  with  Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Hunter  with  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Kearney  with  Mr.  Beckworth. 

Mr.  Johnson  with  Mr.  Reams. 

Mr.  Fallon  changed  his  vote  from 
yea  to  nay. 

Mr.  Beall  changed  his  vote  from  nay 
to  yea. 

Mr.  Donohue  changed  his  vote  from 
yea  to  nay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  committee  substitute 
as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKElt  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

gentleman  qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill  H.  R.  7005  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  on  final  passage  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  245,  nays  110,  not  voting,  76, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  86] 

YEAS— 245 


Addonizio 

Bryson 

Crumpacker 

Allen,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Anfuso 

Buckley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Angell 

Burleson 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Aspinall 

Burnside 

Dawson 

Auchincloss 

Burton 

DeGraffenried 

Ayres 

Byrnes 

Delaney 

Bailey 

Camp 

Denny 

Bakewell 

Canfield 

Denton 

Baring 

Cannon 

Devereux 

Barrett 

Carnahan 

Dingell 

Bates,  Ky. 

Carrigg 

Dollinger 

Bates,  Mass. 

Case 

Donohue 

Battle 

Chelf 

Donovan 

Beall 

Chiperfield 

Doughton 

Bender 

Chudoff 

Durham 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Clemente 

Eberharter 

Bentsen 

Cole,  Kans. 

Elliott 

Blatnik 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Ellsworth 

Boggs,  Del. 

Combs 

Evins 

Boggs,  La. 

Cooley 

Fallon 

Bolling 

Cooper 

Feighan 

Bolton 

Corbett 

Fenton 

Bosone 

Cotton 

Fernandez 

Brown,  Ga. 

Cox 

Fine 

Brownson 

Crosser 

Fisher 

6010 


Flood 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frazier 

Fugate 

Fulton 

Furcolo 

Gamble 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

George 

Goodwin 

Gordon 
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Kilburn 

Kilday 

Kirwan 

Klein 

Lane 

Lanham 

Lantaff 

Latbam 

LeCompte 

Lesinski 

Lind 

Lucas 

Lyle 

McCarthy 

McConnell 

McCormack 


Prouty 

Habaut 

Radwan 

Rains 

Ramsay 

Rhodes 

Ribicoff 

Richards 

Riehtman 

Riley 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 


Gore 

McDonough 

Rooney 

Granahan 

McGuire 

Roosevelt 

Granger 

McMillan 

Ross 

Grant 

McMullen 

Sadlak 

Green 

Machrowicz 

Sasscer  ^ 

Greenwood 

Mack,  Wash. 

Saylor 

Gregory 

Madden 

Scott, 

Hall, 

Magee 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Edwin  Arthur  Mahon 

Seely-Brown 

HaUeck 

Mansfield 

Shelley 

Hardy 

Marshall 

Sieminski 

Harris 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sikes 

Harrison,  Va. 

Meader 

Sittler 

Hart 

Merrow 

Smith,  Miss. 

Hays,  Ark. 

Miller,  Md. 

Smith,  Va. 

Hedrick 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Spence 

Heffeman 

Mills 

Springer 

Heller 

Mitchell 

Staggers 

Heselton 

Morano 

Steed 

Hinshaw 

Morgan 

Taylor 

Holmes 

Morrison 

Teague 

Hope 

Morton 

Thomas 

Howell 

Multer 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Ikard 

Murdock 

Thomberry 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Murphy 

Tollefson 

James 

Murray 

Trimble 

Jarman 

Norblad 

Van  Zandt 

Javits 

Norrell 

Vorys 

Jones,  Ala. 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Walter 

Jones,  Mo. 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Watts 

Jones, 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Weichel 

Woodrow  W. 

O’Neill 

Widnall 

Judd 

Osmers 

Wier 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Patman 

Wigglesworth 

Kean 

Perkins 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Keating 

Philbin 

Willis 

Kee 

Poage 

Wolverton 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Polk 

Yates 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Preston 

Yorty 

Keogh 

Price 

Zablocki 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Priest 

NAYS— 110 

Abernethy 

Elston 

Phillips 

Adair 

Gavin 

Pickett 

Allen,  La. 

Golden 

Potter 

Andersen, 

Graham 

Rankin 

H.  Carl 

Gross 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Anderson,  Calif. Gwinn 

Reed,  Ill. 

Andresen, 

Hagen 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

August  H. 

Hand 

Rees,  Kans. 

Andrews 

Harden 

Regan 

Arends 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Baker 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Schenck 

Barden 

Harvey 

Scrivner 

B  earner 

Hess 

Shafer 

Belcher 

Hill 

Sheehan 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Short 

Berry 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Simpson,  Ill. 

Betts 

Horan 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Bishop 

Hull 

Smith,  Kans. 

Blackney 

Jenison 

Smith,  Wis. 

Bow 

Jenkins 

Stanley 

Bray 

Jensen 

Stockman 

Brehm 

Jonas 

Sutton 

Brooks 

Kearns 

Thompson, 

Brown,  Ohio 

King,  Pa. 

Mich. 

Budge 

Larcade 

Vail 

Burdick 

Lovre 

Van  Pelt 

Busbey 

McCulloch 

Velde 

Bush 

McGregor 

Vursell 

Butler 

Mclntire 

Wharton 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Clevenger 

Colmer 

Crawford 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dolliver 

Dondero 


McVey 

Martin,  Iowa 

Mason 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Mumma 

Nicholson 

O’Konski 

Passman 

Patten 


Whitten 
Williams,  Miss. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wood,  Ga. 
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Aandahl 
Abbitt 
Albert 
Allen,  Ill. 
Armstrong 


Dague 

Deane 

Dempsey 

D ’Ewart 

Dorn 

Doyle 

Eaton 

Engle 

Hale 

Hall, 

Leonard  W. 
Havenner 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 
Herlong 
Herter 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoiifield 
Hunter 
Irving 


Jackson,  Calif. 
Johnson 
Jones, 
Hamilton  C. 
Kearney 
Kennedy 
Kerr 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynski 

McGrath 

McKinnon 

Mack,  Ill. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Morris 

Moulder 

Nelson 

O’Hara 

Ostertag 

O’Toole 

Patterson 

Poulson 


Powell 

Reams 

Redden 

Robeson 

Sabath 

St.  George 

Scott,  Hardie 

Scudder 

Secrest 

Sheppard 

Stigler 

Taber 

Tackett 

Talle 

Vinson 

Welch 

Werdel 

Wheeler 

Wickersham 

Wood,  Idaho 

WoodruS 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall  for,  with  Mr.  Hoeven! 
against. 

Mr.  Deane  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Hoiifield  for,  with  Mr.  Secrest  against. 
Mr.  Kearney  for,  with  Mr.  Werdel  against, 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Bramblett 
against. 

Mr.  Herter  for,  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Dague  for,  with  Mr.  Buffet  against. 

Mr.  Coudert  for,  with  Mr.  Poulson  against. 
Mr.  Hillings  for,  with  Mr.  Nelson  against. 
Mr.  Kennedy  for,  with  Mr.  O’Hara  against. 
Mr.  Jackson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Wood  of  Idaho  against. 

Mr.  McKinnon  for,  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 
Mr.  McGrath  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Mr.  Doyle  for,  with  Mr.  Woodruff  against. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ell  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Armstrong  with  Mr.  Reams. 

Mr.  Hunter  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Aandahl  with  Mr.  Wickersham. 

Mr.  Hale  with  Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Talle  with  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Mr.  Scudder  with  Mr.  Engle. 

Mr.  Eaton  with  Mr.  Chatham. 

Mr.  Hardie  Scott  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  DTSwart  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 
Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  O’Toole. 

Mr.  Cunningham  with  Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Ostertag  with  Mr.  Havenner. 

Mr.  Johnson  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE/ 
REM7 


:0  EXTEND 
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Beckworth 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Bramblett 

Buffett 


Carlyle 

Celler 

Chatham 

Coudert 

Cunningham 


Mr.  MAN SFIELD  J  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consenf  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  sg  may  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  in  today’s /Record  just  before  the 
vote  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Walter).  Is -there  objection  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the, gentleman  from  Montana?, 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  haye  five  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
7005,  itst  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
ther/ objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Montana? 

"here  was  no  objection. 


PRICE  OF  NEWSPRINT 
(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was 
permission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his/re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mfmber 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  this  past  week  oVer  the 
proposed  $10  a  ton  increase  in/he  price 
of  newsprint  imported  from  Canada. 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  Members  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  News/rint  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  .-and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  been  continuously  in 
touch  with  the  situation  has  been  in 
daily  contact  with  me  appropriate 
agencies  involved.  Wq  will  have  a  full 
review  presented  to  our  committee  in  a 
special-called  meeting  on  next  Monday. 

Undoubtedly,  the  'contemplated  price 
increase  will  seriously  affect  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped 
some  sort  of  remedial  action  will  be 
forthcoming. 

POLISH  IMMIGRATION 

(Mr.  SIEMINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  aild  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  a  statement.) 

Mr.  EjiEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  given  me  at  this 
time,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
to  include  testimony  in  the  Record  given 
this"  day  on  H.  R.  7376  before  Subcom¬ 
mittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  testimony  was  submitted  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Polish  Immigration  Commit¬ 
tee  of  New  York  City,  25  St.  Marks  Place, 
by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Zaleski,  vice  president 
of  the  committee.  I  here  express  thanks 
to  Mr.  Wladyslaw  Zachariasiewicz,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Polish  Immigra¬ 
tion  Committee,  who  with  Mr.  Zaleski, 
journeyed  to  Washington  for  this  noble 
^cause,  and  who  drew  my  attention  to  the 
estimony  below  cited.  I  trust  their 
cause  will  succeed: 

Statement  of  Vice  President  Henry  M. 
Zaleski  on  Behalf  of  the  Polish  Immi¬ 
gration  Committee  of  New  York  City,  25 
St.  Marks  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y„  Be¬ 
fore  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re  H.  R.  7376 
It  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  body,  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  testify  in  support  of  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  CongresVnan  Emanuel  Celler,  H.  R. 
7376.  The  Polish  Immigration  Committee 
of  New  York  under- the  able  and  splendid 
leadership  of  the  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  F.  Burant, 
together  with  a  groujB  of  Polish-American 
leaders  of  various  organisations  and  societies, 
secured  assurances  for  approximately  24,000 
displaced  persons,  ex-PoH^h  soldiers  from 
Great  Britain,  and  refugees,  under  the  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  Act  of  1948.  ftom  this  num¬ 
ber  about  20,000  persons  were  resettled  in  the 
United  States.  We  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  War  Relief -Services,  National  Cath¬ 
olic  Welfare  Conference.  We  are\ecognized 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  Commission.  We  appear  here 
today  on  behalf  of  Polish  Displaced  Arsons, 
escapees,  refugees  and  ex-Polish  soldiers  In 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  here  toe 
glorious  and  almost  continuous  fight  of 
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. ,  aCf.EIGi7  AID.  Began  debate  on  S.  30< 
Security  Program  (pp.  6025-52) . 


to  authorize  continuation  of  the  Mutual 


2,  RCAD  AUTHORIZATIONS.  The  Public  \‘!o rkjr  C 0 uni 1 reported  with  amendments.  S.  2U-37 » 

195^  and  1955  for  roads,  includ- 
Reut.  1596)  (p.  6020)'.  ' 


to  authorize  apw romri  a  t  i  0  ns  for  the 
ing  forest  highways  and  forest  ro.5 


rf  is  cal  yea 
and  trail 


yCEP.DSTRY.  The  Interstate  and  Fpfrcign.  Commerce  Committee  report ed'  with  amendments 
■'  3.  2229*  to  authorize  this  Department  to  acquire,  construct,  operate,  and  main-: 
tain  mublic  airports,  whiclyare  used  in  connection  with  forest-fire  prevention, 
near  national  forests  if  I^and  with  in  such  forests  is  nory  suitable  for  airoorts 
(S.  Rent .  1593)'(p.  o020)y 

HOUSE 

U-  U DTRC-U ”CY  PO’fBRS.  .Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  I5S,  extending  until  June 
15 »  1952,  certai y  emergency  war  powers  (pm*  606O-I).  The  Judicial;7-  Committee  had 
ordered -this  measure  reported  earlier  in  the  day . (p •  D500). 

P.30  DUEL.  T^le  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  -•  7306/  to  authorize  certain  Federal  enmloyees  to  attend,  without  Doss  of  pry 
or- annua l/l eave,  funerals  for  deceased  members  of  Armed  Forces  returned  this 
country/xor  burial  (H.  Rept.  1997)  (m*  6096). 


ADTH?J(&;  IMPORT  CONTROL.  Received  a  Wisconsin  State  Livestock  Sanitation  Committee 
re^dlution  requesting  +-he  USDA  to  pr event  importation  of  bones,  hone  meal,  or  Vpne 
■>.1  products  into  this  counting  as  food  or  fertilizer  excent  when  mr omerly  mro- 
Jessed  to  kill  anthrax  spores  (p.  6056). 


7*  CHEESE;  IMP  CRT  CONTROL.  Rep.  Eberharter  spoke  against  Section  10  4  of  the  Refens 
Production  Act,  restricting  imports  of  cheese,  which  he  claimed  will  harm  do¬ 
mestic  agriculture  more  than  it  will. help  it  (p.  6o6o). 

/ 

f 

g.  POTATO  SHORTAGE.  Various  members  debated  the  are  sent  white  potato  shortage  and 
the  black  market  conditions  in  the  potato  industry*.  Rep.  Me  Intire  criticized 
the  CPS  aricoy ceiling  on  potatoes  as  having  been  invoked  with  ’’undue  bast¬ 
ard  without  careful  consideration,  (pa#  b076-84.) 


RILLS  INTRODUCED.'.' 


9 .  BUILDINGS.  S.  3226,  by  Sen.  Chaves,  to  amend  section  302  of  the. -Public  Build-, 
ings  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  program  for  the  renovation  and  improvement  of  federally  owned 
buildings  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  from  $30,000,000  to  $60,000,000;  to 
Public  Works  Committee  (p»  6020-l). 


10.  HOLIDAY.  H.  R.  7992,  by  Rea  .V^c  Do  rough »  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal  public  holiday 
to  Judiciary  Committee  (p»  6096). 


I  TIMS  III  APPENDIX 


11.  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER.  .Rep.  Jones  (Ala\)  inserted  ar  newspaper  article  praising  the 

magazine  Progressive  Farmer  as  the  "best,  well-balanced,  honest— to— goodness 
farm  paper  in  the  U.  S."  (up*  A33o5~SK. 

12.  CREDIT.  Rep.  Harvey  inserted  three  editorials  discussing  the  large  number  of 

Federal  credit  agencies -which  have  arisen  in  emergencies  and  claiming  that  they 
have  "tended  to  perpetuate . and  extend  thorns  elves "  after  the  emergency  period 
ended.  The  editorials  recommended  a  gradual  consolidation  and  liquidation  of 
these  agencies,  (pp.  A3371-2.) 

13.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Moody  inserted  o! Hew  York  Tines'^ editorial  criticising  the 

House  for  slashing  the  mutual  security  bill,  and  urging  the  Senate  to  rectify 
.  this  (PP.  A3372-3). 


l4.  PURCHASING;  APPROPRIATIONS.  ^Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep\  Richards  clarifying 
contract  limitations  of  Federal  employees  under  the  General  Appropriation  Act* 
1951,  pointing  out.  th-at  contracts  can  only  bo  made  if  authorized  by.  an  appro¬ 
priation  or.  .a  specific  contract  authorization  in  an  appropriation  (p*  A3394).. 


15.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Schoeppel  inserted  a  Topeka.  Daily  Capital  article*  n  St  ate 
GO?  Form  Leaders  Adopt  Flank,/'  which'  reported  the  formation  of  an  agricultural 
council  and  the  adoption  of  a  lO-point  program.  One  of  these  proposals  is  to 
shift  "congres sionally  delegated  policy-making  powers  over  agriculture  into  the 


hands  of  a  bipartisan  board,  rathoi 

A33S9-90.) 


han-  the  Department  of  Agricul 


(pP‘ 


16.  ST*  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY.  Rep.  Van  Zandt  inserted  a  labor  journal  editorial  criti¬ 

cizing  thfe  methods' being  used  to  sell  this  project  to  the  American  pc  onle  (p. 

.  A3390).  X  ' 

/  *  ' 

17.  EL  S  CTR'l  F I  CAT  I  ON .  Rep.  Miller  inserted  a  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

letter,  indorsing  the  Cepehart-Miller  bill  for  the  further  development  ..of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  from  the  Niagara.  Falls  and  River  by  priva  te  enterprise  (p. 
A3394).  ■ 
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the  values  which  were  involved,  largely 
exceeded  the  acreage  and  values  which 
are  involved  in  our  proposed  quitclaim 
of  the  narrow  belt  of  land  and  water 
immediately  surrounding  our  maritime 
States  and  extending  from  the  shore  line 
out  to  the  constitutional  boundaries  of 
the  States. 

Therefore,  I  askNunanimous  consent 
that  there  be  incorporated  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
excerpt  taken  from  an  official  publica¬ 
tion,  table  105,  page  128,  of  the  1951  re¬ 
port  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  a  listing  of  the  acreage  granted 
to  the  States  as  of  June  30, 195l\n  which 
States  there  were  located  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  which  fell  within 
the  classification  covered  by  and  con¬ 
veyed  under  the  Swamp  and  Overflowed 
Lands  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Acreage  granted  to  States  and  Territories  as 
of  June  30,  1951,  under  Swamp  and  Over¬ 
flowed  Lands  Act,  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  Sept.  28,  1850 

For  swamp 
reclamation 

Alabama _  441,  184 

Arkansas _ _ _  7,  686,  575 

California _ _  2, 192,  678 

Florida _  20,  324,  980 

Illinois _  1,  460,  164 

Indiana _  1,  259,  231 

Iowa _ _  1, 196,  392 

Louisiana _  9,  491,  865 

Michigan _  5,  680,  310 

Minnesota _  4,  706,  503 

Mississippi _  3,  347,  853 

Missouri _  3, 432,  481 

Ohio _ : _  26,  372 

Oregon _  286, 108 

Wisconsin _ 3,  360,  786 

Total _  64,  893,  482 

From  table  105,  page  128, 1951  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HOLT  AND.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  compilation  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  shows  that  under 
the  Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands  Act 
the  Congress  found  that  it  was  sound 
public  policy  to  grant  to  the  States  and 
did  grant  to  the  States  in  which  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  were  located 
the  immense  acreage  and  the  immense 
values  which  were  embraced  in  that  land, 
the  acreage  being  64,893,482  acres,  or  an 
acreage  practically  four  times  as  great 
as  the  area  involved  in  the  submerged 
lands  bill  as  passed  by  Congress  and  now 
before  the  President.  / 

Incidentally,  this  grant  under  the 
Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands  Act  was 
made  without  a  dissenting  vote  in  the 
Senate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  not  one 
of  the  Original  Thirteen  States  benefited 
under  the  acjf,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  the  older  States  which 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  in  the  early 
days,  sucH’  as  Vermont,  Maine,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee  were  beneficiaries.  It 
was  cUfae  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  recall  anyone  describing  that 
legislation  as  robbery  in  broad  daylight? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No ;  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  glad  to  state,  after  having  read 
the  full  record,  that  it  appeared  after 
numerous  questions  had  been  asked 
about  the  bill  by  Senators  from  States 
which  did  not  benefit  under  it,  that  it 
was  unanimously  determined  by  the 
Senate  that  it  yas  sound  public  policy 
to  grant  that  great  area  to  the  States 
which  were  affected,  because  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  quicker  development  and 
sounder  administration  would  result 
from  the  passage  of  the  act.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  because 
that  great  area  now  comprises  some  of 
the  greatest  tax  values  and  some  of  the 
greatest  production  values  to  be  found 
in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Ir.  HOLLAND.  I  yield.  / 

LONG.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  during  the  debate  on  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill  pointed  out  that 
the  administration  witnesses  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  .Interior  rerommended 
giving  to  > the  proposed  new, -'State  of 
Alaska,  at  its  option  and  tcj.  be  selected 
by  it  from  this  vast  area,  inore  acreage 
than  is  involved  in  the  claims  of  the 
coastal  States  who  are  interested  in  the 
tidelands  bill,  jfetid  the  President  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  robbefw/in  broad  daylight  * 
when  it  was  proposed}  that  the  new  State 
of  Alaska  be  given4vefn  a  greater  acreage 
than  that  which  would  accrue  to  the 
three  coastal  States  which  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  tidelands  issue? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  was  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  granting  statehood  to  'Alaska,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  understands, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  a  short  time 
ago.  , 

Mr.  LONG.  That  bill  would  have 
given  approximately  20,000,000  acres  to 
Alaska,  to  be  chosen  at  its  option.  1^ 
that  correct?  7 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  also  have  per¬ 
mitted  Alaska  in  the  future  to  benefit 
from  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  under 
which  Alaska  would  have  received  about 
31 V2  percent  of  the  returns  directly  and 
also  a  share  in  the  reclamation  funds, 
to  which  the  rest  of  the  money  would 
be  devoted.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct. 


ir.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
enator  from  Florida  yield? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1342.  An  act  to  amend  acts  relating  to 
garagekeepers  and  liverymen’s  liens  and  the 
enforcement  thereof  In  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  1533.  An  act  to  designate  a  Floyd/B. 
Olson  Memorial  Triangle  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  plaque  in  such  triangley 

S.  2871.  An  act  relating  to  the  runner  of 
appointment  of  the  Recorder  of  D^eds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  deputy  recorders, 
and  the  employees  of  the  Offiqe  of  Recorder, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2735.  An  act  to  amendAhe  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  for  the  recording  and 
releasing  of  liens  by  entries  on  certificates 
of  title  for  motor  vehicles  and  trailers,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  ^proved  July  2,  1940,  as 
amended; 

S.  2736.  An  act,  'to  amend  the  Code  of 
Law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  respect 
to  the  recording,  in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds,  of  bills  of  sale,  mortgages,  deeds 
of  trust,  and  conditional  sales  of  personal 
property,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  to  continue 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  statutory  provi¬ 
sions  until  June  15,  1952. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2786)  to  amend  section 
106  (c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  and 
It  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  26, 1952,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2786)  to  amend  section 
106  (c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  S.  3086. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker],  for  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  so  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
without  his  losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  With  that  under¬ 
standing  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  should  like  to  make  an  announcement. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Senate  will  work 
long  hours  every  day  this  week  W'hen 
there  is  a  session.  There  will  be  no  eve¬ 
ning  session  today,  but  the  Senate  will 
continue  its  work  until  6  or  6:30  this 
evening.  Tomorrow  there  may  be  an 
evening  session,  as  well  as  on  Wednes¬ 
day;  and  on  Thursday  it  is  expected  that 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o’clock. 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  not  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  hold  committee  meetings  on 
Thursday.  It  has  been  announced  that 
there  will  be  no  session  on  Friday,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  Memorial  Day.  So  we  must 
make  up  that  time  by  working  longer 
hours  on  the  intervening  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded,  and 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  finally  we  have 
reached  consideration  of  the  mutual- 
security  bill,  which  is  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance,  not  alone  to  our  own  security  but 
also  to  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
especially  the  portion  of  it  located  in 
Europe. 

This  is  probably  the  last  major  bill  I 
shall  be  called  upon  to  present  to  the 
Senate  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  I  desire  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  very  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
they  have  always  shown.  I  have  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence  in  their  patriotism  and 
their  ability.  At  the  same  time,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  consistently  supported  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  approving  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  submitted  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  bi¬ 
partisan  record  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  While  our  membership  is 
made  up  of  seven  Democrats  and  six  Re¬ 
publicans,  in  our  deliberations  we  have 
always  done  our  best  to  act  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

During  the  past  decade  our  committee 
has  considered  many  measures  of  vital 
importance  to  the  security  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  country  and  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  me  that  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  we  have  reconciled  our  differences 
and  have  come  to  the  Senate  floor  with 
a  united  front. 

COMMITTEE  VOTED  12-0 

It  is  with  such  a  united  front  that  we 
come  to  the  floor  now  with  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952.  The  bill  which  I 
present  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  0 — representing  the  crystallized 
opinion,  the  patriotism,  and  the  earnest 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  and  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
security  of  Western  Europe. 

This  program  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  last  year  by  the  emphatic  vote  of 
61  to  5.  The  pending  bill  simply  provides 
for  continuation  of  the  same  program 
during  the  1953  fiscal  year,  with  a  few 
minor  administrative  changes  which  are 
fully  explained  in  the  report,  and  which 
I  shall  not  discuss  now;  but  I  hope  Sen¬ 
ators  will  freely  consult  the  committee 
report  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  presenting  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  I  want  to  make  one 
important  point  with  respect  to  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  We  must  never  forget  that 
what  we  do  here  is  of  decisive  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  cause  of  world  peace.  We 
are  not  simply  an  isolated  nation;  we 
are  the  world’s  leader  in  behalf  of  peace 
and  democracy  and  freedom  throughout 


the  world.  We  know  that  without  our 
strong  leadership  and  our  vigorous  par¬ 
ticipation  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
would  find  it  impossible  to  organize  its 
strength  effectively  against  the  threat  of 
communistic  aggression.  Our  failure  to 
act  decisively  might  mean  that  peace 
would  slip  from  our  grasp  and  the  lights 
of  civilization  would  go  out  again  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  bring  about  another 
Dark  Age,  similar  to  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Middle  Ages. 

UNITED  STATES  POSITION  OF  LEADERSHIP 

Sometimes  I  think  we  in  this  country 
fail  to  understand  how  important  our 
leadership  is  to  the  free  world.  The  fact 
is  that  from  a  military,  economic  or  poli¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  no  other  nation  or 
group  of  nations  is  in  a  position  to  take 
the  lead.  If  we  do  not  take  the  lead  no 
one  else  will.  No  one  else  can. 

Nor  do  we  know  exactly  how  much 
time  we  have  in  the  all-important  task  of 
building  the  collective  strength  of  the 
free  world.  There  are  those  among  us 
who  would  gamble  with  our  Nation’s  des¬ 
tiny  and  urge  us  to  conserve  our  re¬ 
sources  and  take  our  time.  But  those 
who  take  this  attitude  must  realize  that 
what  we  confront  is  the  question  of  sur¬ 
vival  itself.  Unless  we  respond  to  that 
challenge  with  vigor  and  determination 
it  may  be  too  late.  A  policy  of  timidity 
is  a  prelude  to  disaster. 

This  bill  follows  the  same  general  out¬ 
line  as  the  bill  which  the  Senate  last  year 
passed  so  overwhelmingly.  It  provides  a 
total  of  $6,900,000,000  for  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  technical  assistance  to  our 
allies  throughout  the  world. 

That  is  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee.  The 
original  request  was  for  $7,900,000,000. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re¬ 
duced  it  to  $6,900,000,000.  The  total  is 
$1,000,000,000  less  than  the  administra¬ 
tion  requested,  and  $400,000,000  less  than 
was  appropriated  last  year. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  money  in  this 
year’s  bill  is  for  our  European  partners 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  remainder  is  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  assistance  to  Formosa 
and  Indochina  and  the  countries  of 
South  Asia  and  the  Near  East. 

The  Indochina  program,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  most  of  the  increase  over  the 
around  authorized  last  year  for  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  view  of  its  relationship  to  the 
very  sizeable  French  contribution  to 
NATO.  The  French  have  suffered  more 
casualties  killed  in  Indochina  than  the 
United  States  has  in  Korea.  If  France 
could  liquidate  her  commitment  in  Indo¬ 
china,  the  whole  position  of  Western 
Europe  would  be  strengthened  immea¬ 
surably. 

There  is  a  relatively  small  amount  in 
the  bill  for  military  assistance  to  our 
good  neighbors  of  Latin  America  to  en¬ 
able  them  in  event  of  war  to  take  over 
in  this  hemisphere  defensive  duties  which 
were  performed  by  United  States  troops 
in  World  War  II.  There  are  also  au¬ 
thorizations  for  relief,  resettlement,  and 
economic  assistance  in  the  Near  East, 
and  for  point  4  programs  of  technical 
assistance  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
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and  Latin  America.  Slow-working  and 
at  times  undramatic,  these  point  4  pro¬ 
grams  over  a  period  of  years  promise 
lasting  results  for  the  permanent  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  con¬ 
cerned  and  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

All  these  programs  are  fully  explained 
in  the  committee  report,  which  I  hope 
Senators  will  study  carefully.  They  are 
widely  divergent  in  nature,  but  they  have 
one  common  overriding  purpose,  namely, 
building  the  mutual  security  of  the  free 
world. 

LONG  HEARINGS  HELD 

After  the  request  was  submitted  to 
Congress,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  held  hearings  almost  daily,  and 
sometimes  alL  day,  at  which  the  most 
searching,  detailed  questions  were  asked 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
and  the  State  Department. 

The  committee  also  heard  every  other 
witness  who  asked  to  testify. 

At  this  point  I  may  say  that  later  on 
there  was  some  complaint  that  we  gave 
more  time  to  the  proponents  than  to 
the  opponents.  That  is  natural  in  all 
cases.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  heard 
every  witness  who  opposed  the  measure 
and  who  asked  to  be  heard.  We  gave 
them  all  an  opportunity  to  lay  their 
views  before  the  committee. 

A  number  of  additional  witnesses,  who 
did  not  desire  to  appear  in  person,  filed 
statements  which  were  made  a  part  of 
the  record  and  which  were  considered 
by  the  committee. 

ECONOMY  VERSUS  SECURITY 

When  the  committee  came  to  mark  up 
the  bill,  it  was  confronted  with  a  pain¬ 
ful  dilemma,  namely,  how  to  balance  the 
requirements  of  our  national  security 
abroad  with  the  stability  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  at  home.  In  a  number  of  execu¬ 
tive  sessions,  at  which  a  great  deal  of 
honest  soul-searching  went  on,  the  com¬ 
mittee  tried  to  take  a  balanced  view 
which  would  place  in  proper  perspective 
all  the  elements  of  the  complicated  and 
difficult  situation  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves.  On  the  one  hand,  we  had  to 
consider  the  importance  of  allies  who 
are  strong  militarily  and  economically 
and  who  have  stable  political  institu¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  to 
consider  the  importance,  not  only  to  our¬ 
selves  but  also  to  our  allies,  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  and  stability  of  the 
United  States.  As  our  allies  are  im¬ 
portant  to  us,  so  are  we  important  to 
them ;  and  if  the  American  economy  goes 
to  pot,  most  of  the  world  will  go  to  pot 
with  it. 

Let  me  make  this  point  in  still  an¬ 
other  fashion.  Our  national  existence 
as  a  free  country  is  threatened  today  in 
two  very  specific  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  we  confront  disaster  if  we  allow 
our  allies  to  remain  weak,  for  weakness 
invites  aggression,  and  aggression,  under 
present  circumstances,  may  bring  total 
war  in  its  wake.  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  only  hope  of  avoiding  war  is 
to  strengthen  the  military  posture  of  the 
free  world  so  that  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  conducted  on  a  basis 
of  equality  or  even  on  a  basis  of  supe¬ 
riority. 
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Yet  in  this  quest  for  strength  we  run 
the  risk — if  we  are  imprudent  and  fool¬ 
hardy — of  becoming  infinitely  weaker.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  nothing  better  than  for  the 
United  States  to  spend  itself  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  But  let  me  say  to  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  an  ephemeral  hope.  Indeed,  their  re¬ 
cent  actions  clearly  indicate  that  the 
Russians  are  far  more  alarmed  over  the 
growing  strength  in  Western  Europe 
than  they  are  encouraged  by  the  deficit 
in  our  national  budget. 

COMMITTEE  CUT  BILLION 

So,  Mr.  President,  weighing  as  best 
we  could  all  the  undesirable  alterna¬ 
tives  which  presented  themselves,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  brought  forth  the  best  compro¬ 
mise  possible  between  the  two  horns  of 
the  dilemma  on  which  we  struggled.  We 
cut  the  program  by  $1,000,000,000 — dis¬ 
tributed  pro  rata  among  all  the  items  in¬ 
volved — and  we  gave  the  President  the 
flexibility  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  , 
of  the  funds  between  purposes  within 
titles,  or  between  titles  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purpose. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  make  the  program  flexible  and  work¬ 
able  and  to  enable  it  to  meet  changing 
times  and  conditions,  in  reducing  the 
authorization  by  $1,000,000,000  we  not 
only  pro  rated  that  cut  among  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill,  but  we  made  further 
provision  that  10  percent  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  purpose  to  another 
within  the  respective  titles.  We  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  transfer  up  to  10  percent  from 
one  title  to  another  title,  so  long  as  it  was 
for  the  same  general  type  of  assistance. 

The  committee  considered  cutting  the 
bill  item  by  item,  but  it  decided  against 
this  procedure  because  greater  unanimity 
could  be  obtained  for  a  blanket,  horizon¬ 
tal  reduction  than  for  specific  cuts  in  in¬ 
dividual  items.  We  were  also  impressed 
with  the  need  for  giving  the  administra¬ 
tion  the  power  to  exercise  the  greatest 
possible  flexibility. 

A  billion  dollars  is  no  insignificant 
saving. 

GREATER  CUTS  ARE  RISKY 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  reduction  will  not  criti¬ 
cally  interfere  with  the  mutual  security 
program.  None  of  us  would  want  to  take 
any  action  which  would  impair  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  already  been  made. 

The  10-percent  transferability  provi¬ 
sion  which  the  committee  approved 
should  enable  the  President  to  meet 
changes  in  the  world  situation  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen. 

The  committee  was  reluctant  to  cut  the 
program  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars.  It 
did  so  only  under  the  compulsion  of  our 
own  deteriorating  fiscal  situation.  Sec¬ 
retary  Lovett  testified  that  even  the  $7,- 
900,000;000  recommended  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  “very  close  to  an  imprudent 
figure  on  the  low  side.”  The  committee 
took  the  responsibility  for  reducing  this 
to  $6,900,000,000,  but  it  cannot  in  all 
good  conscience  go  beyond  that.  That  is 
as  far  as  the  committee  believes  a  cut 
should  go.  It  believes  that  any  further 
cut  would  impair  the  security  of  the 


United  States.  Three  members  of  the 
committee  voted  against  going  even  that 
far  although  they  voted  to  report  the  bill 
favorably. 

GENERAL  EISENHOWER’S  VIEWS 

After  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  completed  its  work  on  the  bill,  I  sent 
General  Eisenhower  a  cable  asking  his 
comment  on  the  effect  of  proposed  fur¬ 
ther  reduction.  I  shall  quote  what  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  said.  He  expresses  not 
merely  an  individual  view.  He  speaks 
with  authority:  he  speaks  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  Europe;  he  speaks  from  the 
responsibility  that  has  been  his  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  NATO  program  and  making  it 
effective  on  behalf  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  security  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  against  an  attack  by  the 
Kremlin  or  any  of  its  satellites.  Here  is 
what  General  Eisenhower  said: 

An  aggregate  reduction  of  the  order  of  a 
billion  dollars  would  be  heavily  and  seriously 
felt.  Any  cut  materially  greater  than  this 
would  create  such  difficulties  that  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  whole  program  might  well  be 
indicated  and  might  therefore  endanger  the 
proposed  military  build-up  now  visualized, 
and  which  I  consider  essential  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  United  States  security. 

Who  knows  better  than  does  General 
Eisenhower?  As  he  is  in  Europe  and  in 
touch  with  NATO,  does  he  not  know  more 
about  the  situation  than  does  some  poli¬ 
tician  making  a  speech  in  South  Dakota? 
Who  knows  the  most  about  the  military 
situation — a  trained  soldier  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  record,  or  some  candidate 
for  office? 

No,  Mr.  President,  General  Eisenhower 
said  that  a  cut  greater  than  a  billion 
'dollars  would  create  such  difficulties 
that  a  drastic  revision  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  well  indicated  and  might 
endanger  the  proposed  military  build-up. 
General  Eisenhower  opposes  a  further 
reduction  not  solely  in  the  interest  of 
Western  Europe,  not  in  the  interest  of 
foreign  security  alone,  Mr.  President, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Our  security  and  the 
security  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  are 
so  intertwined  and  intermingled  that 
they  almost  approach  a  single  unit. 

The  attainment  of  our  ultimate  aim 
of  security  and  peace,  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  continued,  will  become  more  ex¬ 
pensive  if  it  is  unnecessarily  postponed, 
dragged  out  and  delayed. 

General  Eisenhower  is  on  the  ground, 
he  has  been  living  with  this  problem, 
and  his  views  deserve  our  attention. 
His  message  further  serves  to  strengthen 
the  nonpartisan  spirit  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  parties  on  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  have  approached  this 
matter. 

ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senate  referred  it  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  addi- 
tionel  hearings  and  study.  That  com¬ 
mittee  heard  additional  testimony  and 
deliberated  further  on  the  matter,  with 
the  result  that  it  confirmed  the  previous 
action  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee. 


The  Armed  Services  Committee 
adopted  the  attitude  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  passed  without  amend¬ 
ment. 

So  the  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  the  second  time.  It  is  here  by  a  12-0 
recommendation  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  backed  up  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is  here 
with  the  endorsement  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  of  Mr.  Harriman.  It  has  the 
support,  as  expressed  by  their  votes  in 
committee,  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMa¬ 
hon],  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],. 

That  is  a  really  impressive  display  of 
unanimity  and  nonpartisanship,  espe¬ 
cially  in  such  a  highly  contentious  year 
as  is  1952.  It  is  a  particularly  emphatic 
tribute  to  the  soundness  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program,  and  to  the  popular 
support  for  that  program. 

THIS  IS  NOT  "FOREIGN  AID’’ 

Let  me  emphasize  the  term,  “mutual 
security,”  Mr.  President.  This  measure 
cannot  properly  be  termed  a  “foreign 
aid”  bill.  It  is  founded  on  the  concept 
that  the  security  of  any  part  of  the  free 
world  is  intimately  related  to  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  all  other  parts. 

It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  by  help¬ 
ing  our  allies  to  become  strong  and  to 
remain  free,  we  are  helping  ourselves. 

In  the  vote  on  the  Mutual  Security 
bill  last  year  and  in  other  votes  during 
the  past  5  years  in  favor  of  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program, 
the  European  recovery  program,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Senate 
has  demonstrated  its  firm  devotion  to 
the  principle  of  collective  security  and 
to  the  proposition  that  the  national  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  require 
strong,  free,  and  effective  allies  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  Africa,  in  the  Near  East,  in  Asia, 
and,  of  course,  in  Latin  America.  I  do 
not  think  that  point  requires  further 
argument,  but  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  nonsense  I  have  heard 
lately  about  “foreign  give-away”  pro¬ 
grams. 

This  kind  of  talk  is  a  straw  man  set 
up  by  people  who  cannot  see  beyond  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  It  raises 
a  dangerously  false  issue.  Everybody 
knows,  Mr.  President,  that  a  real  give¬ 
away  program  of  anything  approaching 
this  magnitude  could  not  command  a 
single  vote  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with 
programs  which  might  inelegantly  be 
termed  “give-away.”  We  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  straight  relief  bills  which 
most  of  us  have  voted  for  at  one  time  or 
another,  whether  they  were  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  famine  abroad  or  for  the  relief  of 
flood  victims  in  our  own  Middle  West. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  no  more 
a  give-away  program  than  is  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  for  the  Defense  Department. 
This  bill  is  an  effort  to  remove  the  need 
for  “give-away”  relief  bills.  It  is  an 
effort  to  help  other  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves  so  that  they  will  not  need  give- 
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aways.  Above  all,  this  bill  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  American  security. 

As  such,  it  is  justified  only  if  previous 
investments  of  the  same  kind  have 
yielded  appreciable  dividends.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  could  not  support  this  bill  if  the 
Mutual  Security  program  had  not  pro¬ 
duced  concrete,  tangible  results.  Let  us 
see  what  these  results  have  been. 

RESULTS  OF  PROGRAM  SO  FAR 

One  year  ago  in  Western  Europe  there 
were  less  than  15  divisions  adequately 
trained  and  equipped  for  combat  and 
fewer  than  1,000  operational  aircraft. 
Further,  there  was  no  over-all  command 
structure  available  for  the  forces  that 
did  exist.  I  wish  I  could  give  the  Senate 
exact  figures,  but  I  cannot  do  that  with¬ 
out  giving  them  to  the  Kremlin  at  the 
same  time. 

Today,  the  combat-ready  ground 
foi’ces  have  nearly  doubled,  the  air 
forces  have  significantly  increased,  and 
there  is  a  functioning  international  com¬ 
mand  structure.  There  are  also  agreed- 
to  plans  to  increase  the  ground  forces 
to  50  divisions  and  the  air  forces  to 
4,000  planes  by  the  end  of  this  year,  with 
an  accompanying  increase  in  naval 
strength. 

Within  the  past  year,  we  have  brought 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation  the  strength  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  the  Senate  approving  that  action 
by  a  vote  of  73  to  2.  Practically  unani¬ 
mously  the  Senate  voted  to  bring  Greece 
and  Turkey  into  this  system.  Is  it  not 
to  our  interest  to  aid  them  in  building 
up  their  strength  as  a  bulwark  against 
evil  and  malicious  invasion  from  Soviet 
Russia  or  its  satellites? 

Negotiations  have  been  started,  and 
I  hope  are  near  .completion,  for  the  so- 
called  European  Defense  Community, 
an  arrangement  which  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  effective  utilization  of  German 
manpower  and  resources  in  the  joint  de¬ 
fense  of  Western  Europe  against  aggres¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  even  now  the  European 
defense  community  in  Europe  is  signing 
treaties  looking  to  the  formation  of  a 
European  army  to  resist  aggression  from 
the  Kremlin  or  any  of  its  satellites. 
This  morning,  in  Europe,  the  foreign 
Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Western  Germany 
have  signed  the  contract  of  alliance 
which  will  admit  Germany  into  the 
Western  World.  Prime  Minister  Ade¬ 
nauer  publicly  gives  assurance  that 
Western  Germany  will  be  allied  with  the 
Western  European  forces,  and  will  assist 
in  maintaining  their  safety  and  security 
and  in  resisting  invasion  and  aggression 
by  the  Kremlin  or  any  of  its  satellites. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  significance  of  this  step,  and 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  bill  for 
assistance  to  that  organization  when  it 
comes  into  being.  That  is  the  European 
defense  community,  which  seeks  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  as  members.  This  progress 
has  been  possible  only  because  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  NATO  have  been  pulling  to¬ 
gether.  NATO  is  a  one  for  all  and  all 
for  one  proposition.  We  quite  properly 
demand  the  utmost  of  the  countries  that 
are  in  NATO  with  us.  The  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  has  been  most  insist¬ 
ent  that  the  representatives  of  the  ex¬ 


ecutive  branch  of  the  Government  con¬ 
stantly  impress  this  self-help  principle 
upon  our  allies.  I  have  myself  on  occa¬ 
sion  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  with 
the  effort  which  some  of  our  allies  were 
making. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  record  shows 
that  on  the  whole  the  countries  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  have  responded  to  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression  vigorously  and 
promptly  within  the  limits  of  their  capa¬ 
bilities.  Their  defense  expenditures 
have  doubled  since  1949,  and  their  mili¬ 
tary  production  has  nearly  quadrupled. 
All  of  them  have  increased  their  terms  of 
compulsory  military  service. 

LISBON  AGREEMENTS 

Their  capabilities  and  their  plans  were 
studied  in  minute  detail  over  a  period 
of  months  by  the  Temporary  Council 
Committee  of  NATO,  which  was  headed 
by  Averell  Harriman.  The  TCC  made 
recommendations  which  were  agreed  to 
at  the  Lisbon  meeting  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Council  in  February. 

The  Lisbon  agreements  are  important, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  these  agreements 
which  provide  for  raising  by  the  end  of 
this  year  the  50  divisions  and  the  4,000 
aicraft  to  which  I  referred.  The  funds 
in  this  bill  for  Europe  are  based  on  these 
agreements.  The  military  assistance 
funds  are  calculated  to  provide  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  forces  at  the  time  the  forces 
are  ready  for  the  equipment.  If  the 
equipment  cannot  be  delivered  from  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
prearranged  schedule,  the  forces  that  are 
raised  in  Europe  will  be  inadequately 
armed  and  not  fully  combat-worthy. 
The  incentive  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
to  raise  additional  forces  will  be  de¬ 
creased;  for  why  should  they  call  up  men 
to  be  armed  with  broomsticks? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  for  any  reason 
the  forces  that  are  scheduled  to  be  raised 
in  Europe  are  not  raised,  we  are  under 
no  commitment  to  follow  through  on 
supplying  the  equipment.  We  retain 
complete  control  until  the  equipment  is 
actually  in  the  hands  of  the  units  which 
will  use  it.  General  Gruenther,  Chief  of 
Staff,  NATO,  told  the  committee  that 
there  is  now  in  effect  “a  procedure 
aimed  at  assuring  that  the  deliveries  of 
military  equipment  from  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  units 
to  a  full  state  of  combat  effectiveness  will 
be  made  only  to  such  units  as  have 
reached  combat  effectiveness  except  for 
this  equipment.” 

The  defense  support  funds  are  also 
geared  to  the  Lisbon  agreements.  They 
are  calculated  to  increase  military  pro¬ 
duction  in  Europe  to  the  maximum  eco¬ 
nomically  possible. 

It  is  only  as  the  countries  of  Europe 
become  able  to  produce  their  own  weap¬ 
ons,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can  expect 
to  reduce  our  own  expenditures  for  purely 
military  assistance  to  them.  If  we  make 
drastic  cuts  in  these  defense  support 
funds,  we  will  run  the  risk  that  the  huge 
military  assistance  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely. 

HOW  DEFENSE  SUPPORT  WORKS 

In  his  cable  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  General  Eisenhower  said : 

Reductions  in  defense  support  would  have 
a  peculiarly  adverse  effect,  since  available 
production  facilities  in  Europe  could  not  be 
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put  to  use  for  lack  of  a  critical  fraction  of 
their  raw  materials  and  other  requirements. 

That  is  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
them  to  provide  their  own  equipment  if 
they  can  secure  the  raw  materials,  and 
the  testimony  is  that  it  would  be  quite  a 
bit  cheaper  than  if  it  were  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  how 
defense  support  works.  By  supplying 
$1,000,000  worth  of  essential  parts,  we 
enable  the  Dutch  to  produce  $5,300,000 
worth  of  locomotives.  By  supplying 
$2,000,000  worth  of  mining  machinery, 
we  enable  the  Norwegians  to  increase 
their  iron-ore  production  by  $7,500,- 
000  a  year.  With  $30,000  worth  of 
American  equipment,  the  Norwegians 
are  also  building  a  plant  which  will  turn 
out  more  than  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  glycerine  a  year,  all  of  it  ear¬ 
marked  for  explosives.  For  a  little  more 
than  $2,000,000  worth  of  machine  tools 
we  helped  to  bring  about  a  $60,000,000- 
a-year  increase  in  jet  aircraft  engine 
production  in  two  factories  in  Great 
Britain.  Production  in  the  2  plants  in 
question  rose  from  115  engines  a  month 
to  235. 

When  we  demand  that  our  allies  do 
their  share,  we  must  remember  that  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  same  thing  of 
us.  We  cannot  ask  them  to  make  the 
sacrifices  they  are  making  unless  we  our¬ 
selves  are  willing  to  play  our  full  part. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw 
from  this  program,  or  to  go  about  it  in  a 
half-hearted  way,  the  results  in  Western 
Europe  would  be  nothing  short  of 
devastating. 

GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  OUR  MONEY 

It  is  demonstrably  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  that  we  do  play  our  full 
part  in  NATO.  It  has  become  a  truism 
that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  is 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  is.  How  can  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  be  best  achieved? 

Although  Western  Europe  is  vital  to 
the  United  States,  it  cannot  be  defended 
by  the  United  States  alone,  nor  can  ag¬ 
gression  be  repelled  by  the  United  States 
alone.  The  defense  of  Western  Europe, 
as  General  Eisenhower  has  well  said, 
must  come  from  within.  But  by  a  rela¬ 
tively  modest  expenditure,  the  United 
States  can  help  strengthen  that  defense 
and  make  it  effective. 

Except  for  administrative  costs,  which 
are  less  than  1  percent,  every  dollar  of 
the  European  military  assistance  money 
is  spent  for  military  equipment  that  men 
can  use  to  fight  with.  The  defense  sup¬ 
port  funds  make  possible  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  equipment  worth  on  the  average 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  investment. 

The  United  States  Army,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  most  expensive  in  the  world, 
not  only  because  of  the  costly  equipment 
it  uses,  but  also  because  its  pay  scales 
and  living  standards  are  by  far  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  world.  We  recently  passed  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  raising  the  pay  of  a 
private  in  the  Army  from  $75  to  $77.25  a 
month.  A  private  in  the  Turkish  Army 
gets  21  cents  a  month — about  as  much 
in  a  year  as  an  American  soldier  gets  in 
a  day. 

A  high  proportion  of  our  own  defense 
appropriations  goes  for  the  pay  and  al- 
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lowances,  the  food,  clothing,  and  quar¬ 
ters  of  our  own  troops — and  on  a  scale 
that  can  only  be  described  as  lavish  when 
compared  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  am  not  complaining  about  our 
own  expenditures  for  these  things.  The 
American  people  demand  it,  and  the 
American  soldier  deserves  it.  I  am  only 
trying  to  point  out  how  much  further 
the  defense  dollar  abroad  goes  than  it 
goes  in  the  United  States.  It  is  infinitely 
cheaper  to  arm  Europeans  than  it  is  to 
arm  Americans.  , 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  this 
than  cold  dollars  and  cents.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  to  the  committee  of  Mr. 
Harriman,  as  follows: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  reserve 
to  the  young  men  of  this  country  the  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  of  fighting  for  freedom. 
They  are  entitled  to  have  well-equipped 
allies. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PREVENTS  WAR 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  many  times 
that  I  do  not  believe  war  is  inevitable.  I 
will  say  now  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
likely  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
main  reason  I  think  it  is  unlikely  is  the 
growing  strength  of  ourselves  and  our 
allies.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
the  means  by  which  this  strength  grows. 
As  such,  it  is  the  best  preventive  of  war 
that  I  know.  Compared  to  the  terrible 
costs  of  another  great  world  war,  it 
would  be  cheap  at  twenty  times  the  price. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those 
moments  in  history  when  great  events 
will  not  wait. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning  in 
building  colective  defense.  We  are  on 
the  right  track,  and  we  are  .gaining  mo¬ 
mentum.  We  cannot  stand  still.  With 
the  relatively  modest  expenditure  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill,  we  can  go  forward, 
with  increasing  speed,  toward  the  day 
when  world  peace  will  be  a  reality  and 
not  merely  a  dream.  If  we  hesitate  now, 
we  lose  the  headway  we  have  already 
made  and  we  pull  the  props  out  from 
under  the  structure  of  collective  secu¬ 
rity  on  which  we  have  already  spent  so 
much  time  and  effort. 

We  are  not  only  anxious  to  preserve 
the  freedom  and  the  destiny  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  free  world,  but  we  are 
determined  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  We 
want  to  help  build  up  in  Western  Europe 
a  fortress  so  strong  that  no  vicious  and 
false  propaganda  can  ever  find  a  solid 
foothold  in  that  area — a  fortress  which 
no  hostile  arms  can  ever  penetrate.  We 
want  the  free  world  to  be  strong  enough 
to  protect  itself  from  the  evil,  malicious, 
and  destructive  doctrines  and  the  armed 
forces  that  might  seek  to  enslave  it. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  I  prepared 
my  remarks  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  took  final  action  on  its  bill  last 
Friday,  I  should  like  to  add  one  or  two 
comments  at  this  time. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  critical  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  House.  In  our  bicameral  legisla¬ 
ture  each  House  is  in  a  sense  independent 
within  its  own  jurisdiction  and  has  a 
right  to  its  own  convictions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  House  cut  of  22  percent  from  the 


original  proposal  is  so  serious  that  I  can¬ 
not  let  it  pass  without  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  the  Senate  of 
the  long  and  painstaking  study  which 
our  committee  gave  the  mutual  security 
bill.  I  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  approved  our 
recommendations.  I  remind  the  Senate, 
too,  of  General  Eisenhower’s  warning 
that  further  cuts  might  jeopardize  the 
build-up  of  our  collective  strength  in  the 
free  world. 

The  cut  approved  by  the  House  has 
been  made  despite  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  principal  responsibility 
for  our  security.  I  refer  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Are  they  concerned  with 
any  other  interest  than  the  security  of 
the  United  States?  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  great  military  and  naval  experts, 
are  for  the  program  as  it  is  now,  not  for 
their  own  self-promotion,  but  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  President  can¬ 
not  hide  their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
hope  that  danger  will  cease  to  threaten. 

I  agree  completely  with  those  who 
argue  for  economy.  But  I  insist  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  kind  of  economy  which 
puts  American  security  in  jeopardy  and 
endangers  the  conditions  of  our  way  of 
life.  Where  is  there  any  economy  in  cut¬ 
ting  temporarily  a  large  amount  from 
the  bill,  with  the  probable  result  being 
a  war,  which  would  be  a  war  that  would 
cost  10  or  perhaps  even  a  hundred  times 
as  much  in  expenditures  as  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  saved  by  an  amendment  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
how  responsible  Members  of  this  body 
can  fly  in  the  face  of  the  facts  we  see  un¬ 
folding  day  by  day:  Soviet  actions  in 
Berlin;  Soviet  threats  to  Iran;  Commu¬ 
nist  build-up  in  Eastern  Germany; 
French  commercial  aircraft  fired  on. 
What  do  headlines  like  that  mean?  Do 
they  mean  nothing? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
are  making  real  progress  toward  our  goal 
in  building  up  the  collective  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

EXPENSIVE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  President,  much  is  said  about 
economy.  I  am  for  economy,  but  I  am 
for  economy  with  some  sense  to  it.  I  am 
for  economy  on  an  intelligent  basis.  I 
am  for  economy  which  is  practical  and 
realistic.  To  those  who  are  so  wedded 
to  economy  I  may  say  that  the  way  to 
get  real  economy  is  to  defeat  the  bill  en¬ 
tirely,  and  provide  no  money  at  all  to 
the  mutual  security  plan.  If  they  do 
that  they  will  be  able  to  strut  their  stuff 
before  their  constituents  and  say,  “I 
saved  $6,000,000,000,  although  the  world 
may  go  to  hell.” 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Ml-.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  if  we  should  practice  so-called 
economy  in  that  way,  the  result  would 
be,  should  there  be  a  strike  made  by  Red 
Russia,  in  the  face  of  our  failure  to 
build  up  the  NATO  forces  in  Europe, 
that  American  boys  would  have  to  go 
over  there  to  fight  or  might  be  assigned 


to  go  over  there  to  fight,  instead  of  the 
men  of  Western  Europe  carrying  guns 
in  defense  of  their  own  countries? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  for  his  contribution. 
I  am  sure  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to  have 
ourselves  and  our  allies  act  in  coopera¬ 
tion  to  protect  the  free  world.  I  can 
only  say  to  Senators  who  want  to  econ¬ 
omize  further  on  this  bill,  “If  you  want 
real  economy,  if  you  want  to  save  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  do  not  vote  for  any¬ 
thing  for  mutual  security.  Then  you 
can  go  home  and  make  Fourth  of  July 
speeches  and  beat  your  breast,  while  war 
breaks  out  yonder  in  the  world  and  while 
the  free  world  is  being  overrun  by  Com¬ 
munists  and  by  totalitarianism,  and  by 
the  worst  tyranny  that  has  ever  cursed 
this  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
despots.” 

No,  Mr.  President;  we  are  not  for  that 
sort  of  arrangement.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  responsible  men  can  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  facts.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  making  real  progress. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  those 
who  are  seeking  to  cut  radically  this  pro¬ 
gram,  those  who  are  against  this  pro¬ 
gram,  are  not  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
American  people. 

EDITORIAL  OPINION 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  It  is  headed:  “Slash 
in  Foreign  Aid.” 

That  is  what  it  is,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  a  slash.  It  is  not  a  delicate  little 
trimming.  It  is  not  a  graceful  little  re¬ 
arrangement.  It  is  a  slash.  It  is  chop¬ 
ping  it  to  pieces. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  the  New 
York  Times  editorial: 

In  disregard  of  the  solemn  warnings  of 
every  informed  official — 

That  is  what  the  New  York  Times 
thinks.  The  New  York  Times  is  the 
greatest  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  newspaper  of  world-wide  prestige, 
whose  opinions  carry  to  every  place  in 
which  English  is  read.  The  New  York 
Times  says: 

In  disregard  of  the  solemn  warnings  of 
every  informed  official,  including  General 
Eisenhower,  the  House  has  meat-axed  the 
mutual  security  bill — 

Mr.  President,  you  have  been  in  butch¬ 
er  shops.  You  know  the  kind  of  weapons 
used  in  butcher  shops  with  which  dead 
carcasses  are  operated  on.  They  have 
nice,  sharp  knives,  with  which  they  trim 
out  the  desirable  parts  of  the  meat. 
Then  they  have  a  great,  ponderous  meat 
ax,  with  which  what  remains  of  the 
carcass  is  chopped  to  pieces.  In  another 
body  the  bill  has  been  meat-axed.  That 
is  what  the  New  York  Times  says  about 
it. 

Let  us  see  what  else  the  New  York 
Times  says — 

meat-axed  the  mutual  security  bill  with  a 
slash  of  almost  $1,750,000,000  in  an  un¬ 
reasoning — 

That  is  wbat  the  New  York  Times 
thinks  about  it ;  it  is  unreasoning — 
unreasoning  and  futile  gesture  toward 
“economy.” 
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It  is  merely  a  gesture.  That  is  what 
the  Times  thinks  about  it.  That  is  what 
the  Times  thinks  of  those  who  are  holler¬ 
ing  for  economy,  forgetting  the  peril  to 
our  institutions,  forgetting  the  danger  to 
every  country,  forgetting  the  danger  to 
the  lives  of  our  sons,  who  must  defend 
this  Nation,  as  they  have  always  defend¬ 
ed  it  successfully. 

CUTS  IGNORE  THE  DANGER 

The  lives  of  our  people  are  involved 
in  this  bill.  They  are  not  going  to  sur¬ 
render.  They  are  not  going  to  be  de¬ 
luded  by  this  false  claim  of  economy. 

I  say  to  Senators  who  loudly  proclaim 
their  desire  for  economy  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  “Cut  it  all  out;  do  not  give 
mutual  security  a  dime.”  Some  say, 
“We  want  economy;  to  hell  with  the 
possibility  of  war.  We  want  economy; 
the  Devil  be  darned  as  to  our  security. 
We  want  economy;  disband  your  armies; 
sink  your  warships.  We  are  for  econ¬ 
omy.  We  are  going  to  have  it,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  result  may  be.” 

Mr.  President,  what  else  does  the  New 
York  Times  say?  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  entire  editorial  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Slash  in  Foreign  Aid 

In  disregard  of  the  solemn  warnings  of 
every  informed  official  including  General 
Eisenhower,  the  House  has  meat-axed  the 
mutual  security  bill  with  a  slash  of  almost 
one  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars  in  an 
unreasonable  and  futile  gesture  toward 
“economy.”  Spearheading  this  action  were 
Republicans  led  by  the  Taft  forces  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  Democrats,  while  the  rest  of 
the  House  apparently  floundered  around 
without  any  effective  leadership  whatsoever. 

The  result  is  that  the  total  1953  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  foreign  aid  as  passed  by  the  House  is 
less  than  $6,200,000,000,  in  contrast  to  the 
President’s  request  of  $7,900,000,000.  The 
House’s  own  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  at  least  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  relatively  close  study  of  the  problem  had 
proposed  a  billion-dollar  slash.  That  was 
serious  enough;  but  the  additional  hacking 
away  at  this  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  can  have  only  disastrous  effects  on  the 
military  build-up  of  our  Western  European 
allies,  as  the  Deputy  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  has  explained. 

The  bulk  of  the  cut  made  on  the  floor 
under  direction  of  Representative  Vorys  of 
Ohio  was  in  funds  for  “defense  support,” 
meaning  the  economic  assistance  to  Western 
Europe  necessitated  by  the  rearmament  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  economic  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  we  are  saving  money  by  this  kind  of 
budget-cutting.  For  every  dollar  we  save  in 
this  manner,  we  will  ultimately  have  to  spend 
two  or  three  to  get  the  kind  of  military  de¬ 
fense  the  free  world  must  have  against  the 
Communist  threat. 

How  can  we  expect  our  European  allies, 
with  standards  of  living  enormously  below 
that  of  the  United  States,  to  live  up  even  to 
the  commitments  they  have  already  made  if 
we  go  through  with  such  far-reaching  reduc¬ 
tions  in  our  own  budgets? 

This  newspaper  is  in  favor  of  real  economy. 
We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  Presidential 
recommendations  must  be  accepted  in  toto. 
We  think  there  has  been  waste  and  that  con¬ 
siderable  savings  in  both  our  military  and 
nonmilitary  expenditures  can  doubtless  be 
made.  We  believe  that  Congress  must  exer¬ 
cise  close  control  over  the  power  of  the  purse. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  to  make  broad 


slashes  in  vital  authorization  measures  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  a  highly  surcharged 
political  atmosphere  is  the  right  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  ends.  Such  methods  can  only 
defeat  their  own  purpose.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  damage  is  not  merely  domestic 
but  is  international  and  on  a  colossal  scale. 
The  Senate  ought  to  rectify  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  read  one 
word  more  from  the  editorial.  What 
does  the  New  York  Times  say?  It  says: 

How  can  we  expect  our  European  allies, 
with  standards  of  living  enormously  below 
that  of  the  United  States,  to  live  up  even  to 
the  commitments  they  have  already  made  if 
we  go  through  with  such  far-reaching  reduc¬ 
tions  in  our  own  budgets? 

This  is  the  New  York  Times  speaking, 
not  the  “Bunkum”  County  Weekly  News. 
That  is  what  a  good  many  Senators  listen 
to.  They  ask:  “What  does  the  ‘Bunkum’ 
County  News  say?”  I  have  shown  what 
the  New  York  Times  says.  The  times  is 
in  favor  of  real  economy — r-e-a-1,  not 
r-e-e-1.  It  says: 

We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  Presidential 
recommendations  must  be  accepted  in  toto. 
We  think  there  has  been  waste  and  that  con¬ 
siderable  savings  in  both  our  military  and 
nonmilitary  expenditures  can  doubtless  be 
made. 

They  do  not  know,  but  they  think  so. 
They  think  so. 

We  believe  that  Congress  must  exercise 
close  control  over  the  power  of  the  purse. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  to  make  broad 
slashes  in  vital  authorization  measures  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  a  highly  surcharged 
political  atmosphere — 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  playing  poli¬ 
tics  with  this  bill.  We  are  not  playing 
demagoguery.  We  are  playing  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  We  are  playing  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  playing  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  We  are  playing  for  unity  in  the 
free  world.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
maintain  the  free  world  if  every  nation 
goes  on  its  own.  How  long  would  Den¬ 
mark  last  alone  against  Russia?  How 
long  would  Holland  last  against  Russia? 
How  long  would  Belgium,  Prance,  or  any 
of  the  other  countries  last  alone?  We 
must  stand  united. 

The  United  States  has  the  moral  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  world.  It  has  leadership  in 
behalf  of  peace  and  security.  The  United 
States  must  assume  its  proper  function. 
As  the  Times  says: 

But  we  do  not  think  that  to  make  broad 
slashes  in  vital  authorization  measures  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  a  highly  surcharged 
political  atmosphere  is  the  right  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  ends. 

This  loud  and  raucous  cry  for  so- 
called  economy  is,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  “In  a  highly  surcharged  political 
atmosphere.” 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  closer  we  get 
to  the  national  political  conventions  and 
to  election  day,  the  stronger  some  get  for 
economy;  they  want  to  beat  their 
breasts  and  talk  about  economy. 

So  the  New  York  Times  says: 

We  do  not  think  that  to  make  broad 
slashes  in  vital  authorization  measures  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  a  highly  surcharged 
political  atmosphere  Is  the  right  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  ends.  Such  methods  can 
only  defeat  their  own  purpose.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance  the  damage  is  not  merely  do- 
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mestic,  but  Is  international  and  on  a  colos¬ 
sal  scale.  The  Senate  ought  to  rectify  it. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President^  the 
Senate  should  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  the  Senate  bill  on  this  subject  is 
enacted  into  law.  That  is  what  the 
New  York  Times  thinks.  Does  it  know? 
Is  it  informed?  It  is  playing  politics? 
No,  Mr.  President,  the  great  New  York 
Times  is  a  responsible  and  influential 
journal. 

WASHINGTON  POST  COMMENT 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post.  I  shall  not  read 
the  editorial  now;  it  is  generally  similar 
to  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  which  I  have  just  read.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Washington  Post  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  26,  1952] 
Jeopardizing  Security 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  chosen 
a  particularly  critical  moment  to  ignore  the 
recommendations  of  its  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  authorization  for  foreign  aid. 
Despite  the  impassioned  plea  by  Speaker 
Rayburn  and  warnings  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  House  chopped  away  at  the 
mutual- assistance  program  and  then  im¬ 
posed  clogging  amendments.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  recommended  a  $1,- 
000,000,000  cut  from  the  $7,900,000,000  re¬ 
quested  by  President  Truman.  Whether  the 
committee  cut  was  necessary  or  wise  only  the 
future  can  tell  with  certainty.  But  it  was 
made  after  much  thought  and  investigation, 
and  it  was  supported  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  independently 
made  the  same  reduction.  Now  the  House 
has  trimmed  the  amount  by  an  additional 
$750,000,000.  It  acted  against  the  advice  of 
everyone — from  the  President  and  General 
Eisenhower  down — who  bears  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  administering  this  Nation’s  security 
programs. 

The  biggest  cut  was  made,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  the  so-called  defense- 
support  part  of  the  program.  Defense  sup¬ 
port  is  an  administration  euphemism  for 
economic  aid,  which  to  the  realists  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  has  an  effeminate  sound  in  these 
hard  days  when  tanks  and  guns  are  terribly 
important.  Why  the  politicians  would 
rather  vote  dollars  to  buy  an  American  tank 
and  ship  it  to  France  than  to  advance  dollars 
to  France  so  that  it  could  build  its  own  tanks 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  time.  As 
economists  and  military  men  have  said  over 
and  over  again,  it  is  more  sensible  and  eco¬ 
nomical  for  France  to  build  tanks  on  home 
soil,  some  of  which  might  be  used  in  Europe 
by  American  soldiers,  but  their  logic  escapes 
the  majority  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  related  amendment,  revealing  the  same 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  ap¬ 
proved  with  what  Mr.  Rayburn  described  as 
“glee,”  substantially  cut  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  for  economic  assistance  and  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  in  Asia.  A  further  ham¬ 
pering  amendment  by  Representative  Smith 
of  Wisconsin  placed  a  limit  on  the  amount 
that  may  be  spent  under  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  for  materials  and  supplies.  This 
amendment  would  cripple  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  in  India,  which  is  primarily  an  agricul¬ 
tural  development  program.  Since  India’s 
greatest  need  is  for  food,  the  point  4  admin¬ 
istrators  have  organized  a  team  to  assist 
Indian  farmers.  Training  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  are  essential,  but  equally  essential 
to  the  program’s  success  are  expenditures  for 
water  pumps,  rigs  for  drilling  wells,  fertilizer, 
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and  steel  points  for  plows.  The  amendment 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  point  4  program  In 
some  countries;  but  in  India  it  would  all 
but  wreck  it  by  reducing  the  amount  to  be 
spent  in  the  next  fiscal  year  by  about  70 
percent. 

Because  the  House  was  not  satisfied  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had  been 
sufficiently  tough,  it  insisted  upon  inserting 
an  amendment  by  Representative  Merrow, 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  seems  harmless  but 
would  have  unfortunate  effects  overseas  be¬ 
cause  it  attempts  to  describe  how  other  na¬ 
tions  must  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
to  obtain  Mutual  Security  funds.  It  Is 
another  ill-advised  attempt  to  be  tough  for 
toughness’  sake. 

When  the  Senate  begins  debate  on  the 
bill  today  it  will  have  many  opportunities 
to  improve  upon  the  work  of  the  House.  But 
it  will  have  to  meet  various  short-sighted  and 
irresponsible  proposals  from  its  own  Mem¬ 
bers.  The  first  order  of  business,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  an  amendment  by  Senator  Welker, 
of  Idaho,  and  10  other  Republicans  to  cut 
the  amount  authorized  a  full  $2,000,000,000 
below  the  administration  request.  If  the 
coalition  of  Taftites  and  conservative  Demo¬ 
crats  is  as  strong  in  the  Senate  as  it  was 
in  the  House,  the  amendment  may  prevail. 
But  let  us  hope  not.  Economy  in  all  things 
is  desirable,  but,  as  Speaker  Rayburn  said, 
the  necessity  of  being  ready  for  war  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  by  the  stubborn  facts  of  our 
time.  "To  be  unready  now,”  he  said,  “is  to 
jeopardize  the  survival  of  this  Nation  and  the 
whole  free  world.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  26 — 
today.  The  article  brings  us  word  from 
Europe,  from  Mr.  Draper,  the  European 
chief  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 
I  now  read  from  the  article; 

William  E.  Draper,  Jr.,  European  chief  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  declared  today 
that  the  cut  made  by  the  House  in  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  bill  could  seriously  damage  the 
entire  defensive  structure  in  Europe. 

EFFECTS  OF  HOUSE  CUTS 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  could 
damage  not  only  ours,  but  the  entire  de¬ 
fensive  structure  in  Europe. 

I  read  further  from  the  article ; 

The  recent  action  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  cutting  the  total  requested  for 
military  and  economic  assistance  for  Eu¬ 
rope  by  27  percent  and  slashing — 

He  knows  what  “slashing”  means,  and 
he  uses  the  word  "slashing” — 
more  than  43  percent  from  that  part  in¬ 
tended  for  economic  defense  support  will,  if 
concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  have  serious 
implications  for  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States,”  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Draper  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  he  is  in  our  service.  He  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and  he  is  talking  about  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  when  he 
says: 

“Such  drastic  cuts  could  seriously  dam¬ 
age  the  entire  defensive  structure  that  we 
and  our  European  partners  have  been  so 
successfully  building.” 

He  said  he  had  not  protested  when  a  cut 
of  a  billion  out  of  the  original  eight  billion 
for  world-wide  aid  was  called  for,  because 
that  meant  a  cut  of  only  12  percent. 

“But  now  it  is  proposed  to  slash  economic 
defense  support  for  Europe  by  nearly  one- 
half,  cutting  about  $800,000,000  from  the 
$1,819,000,000  requested,  and  to  reduce  our 
total  military  and  economic  help  to  Europe 
by  more  than  one-quarter,”  he  said.  “This 
action  comes  at  a  time  when  increased  ef¬ 


forts  are  expected  from  our  European 
partners.” 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  those  who  are  advocating  tremen¬ 
dous  cuts  in  this  bill  must  take  the  seri¬ 
ous  responsibility  for  their  action.  They 
must  be  responsible,  not  to  those  of  us 
here  in  the  Senate,  but  to  the  American 
people;  they  must  be  responsible  to  the 
boys  of  the  American  people,  to  the  sons 
who  already  are  of  military  age,  and  to 
the  sons  who  are  not  yet  of  military  age, 
but  will  become  of  military  age. 

We  are  pleading  for  a  measure  which 
is  designed  to  help  prevent  world  war 
III;  we  are  pleading  for  the  safety  of  our 
sons  and  for  the  sons  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  We  are  pleading  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  GERMANY 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  in  Bonn, 
Germany,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Eden,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Schuman,  and 
the  Premier  of  the  Western  German  Re¬ 
public,  Dr.  Adenauer,  signed  a  document 
involving  a  contractual  relationship 
which  will  have  the  effect,  when  rati¬ 
fied — and  it  will  be  ratified  here  in  the 
Senate — of  bringing  Western  Germany 
into  alliance  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  in  behalf  of  what  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  do  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  Is  the  time  when  that  event  is 
occurring  a  good  time  to  make  cuts  in 
the  authorization  and  to  send  word  to 
Western  Germany  and  to  the  other  sig¬ 
natories  to  that  contract  that  we  are 
going  to  slice  and  slice  and  cut  and  cut 
the  funds  for  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram?  Is  this  any  time  to  do  that? 

On  tomorrow,  I  believe,  it  is  expected 
that  in  Paris  the  foreign  ministers  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  others  will  sign  a  treaty  of 
alliance  for  the  conduct  of  the  European 
defense  community.  That  action  will  be 
taken  in  behalf  of  six  great  nations, 
banded  together  for  their  own  protec- 
and  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  western  Europe.  Is  the 
time  when  that  is  occurring  any  time  to 
have  the  wires  throbbing  with  messages 
that  the  United  States  is  getting  cold 
feet,  that  the  United  States  is  cooling  off 
in  its  desire  for  security,  that  the  United 
States  is  lagging  behind  in  the  drive  for 
free  government  and  for  democracy,  that 
the  United  States  is  getting  weak  in  re¬ 
sisting  communism  and  the  aggressive 
forces  of  the  Kremlin  which  are  trying  to 
overwhelm  the  free  nations  of  the  world?. 

No,  Mr.  President;  let  us  take  no  faint¬ 
hearted  action  here  today.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  destroy  what  already  has 
been  accomplished.  Let  us  press  on  with 
courage  and  conviction,  until  we  can  say, 
with  St.  Paul,  the  great  Apostle,  we  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  we  have  finished  our 
course,  we  have  kept  the  faith. 

If  we  do  that,  although  we  shall  have 
finished  our  course — for  the  time  being, 
only  yet  we  shall  have  kept  the  faith  of 
the  free  world;  we  shall  have  kept  the 
faith  of  democracy  and  independence 
for  the  nations  of  the  free  world;  and  we 
shall  have  kept  the  faith  by  resisting 
aggression  by  the  evil  and  damnable  in¬ 
fluences  of  totalitarianism  and  tyranny. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  desire  to  address  my  remarks  to 
the  very  pressing  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill.  Before  doing  so,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  certain  documents  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand.  The  first  is  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “What  About  the  Foreign-Aid 
Bill?”,  which  appeared  in  Business  Week, 
one  of  the  McGraw-Hill  publications.  It 
is  dated  March  22,  1952.  In  this  article, 
the  critical  importance  of  the  foreign- 
aid  bill  is  emphasized  by  one  of  the  most 
important  magazines  representing  the 
businessmen  of  America.  The  second 
is  an  editorial  entitled  “Sensible  Trim¬ 
ming,”  which  appeared  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  on  Wednesday,  April  30.  It 
appeared  at  the  time  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  made  its 
report  deducting  $1,000,000,000  from  the 
bill  and  indicating  the  best  way  in  which 
the  $1,000,000,000  trimming  could  be 
handled.  The  third  is  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “How  Much  Cut  in  Arms  Aid?”, 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  10,  1952.  In  this  edi¬ 
torial  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  de¬ 
fends  the  position  taken  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  col¬ 
umn  which  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning.  May  26,  entitled  “Cutting 
Corners  on  a  Dangerous  Road,”  written 
by  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  foreign  affairs.  I  shall 
not  read  the  entire  article,  but  I  want  it 
added  to  the  other  articles  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks.  I  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  read  one  paragraph  from  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  column.  She  says: 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  Congress 
should  choose  this  moment  of  crisis  to  slash 
at  the  mutual  security  program.  The  arbi¬ 
trary  cuts  made  in  the  items  of  economic  aid 
designed  to  enable  European  nations  to 
manufacture  their  own  arms,  are  the  least 
justifiable  of  all  cuts  and  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  on  our  part.  But  even  if  they  are  justi¬ 
fied,  nothing  could  be  more  ill-timed  and  ir¬ 
responsible,  in  terms  of  American  interests, 
than  to  broadcast  them  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2,  3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
I  desire  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Connally]  who,  as  he  said 
today,  is  presenting  probably  for  the  last 
time  a  major  bill  under  his  leadership. 
Those  of  us  on  the  committee  have  be¬ 
come  devoted  to  our  chairman.  We 
have  appreciated  his  barbs — and  fre¬ 
quently  we  needed  them — but  at  all  times 
we  have  sensed  behind  his  barbs  an  in¬ 
terest  he  felt  in  us  all  and  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  which  has  meant  much  to  us. 
I  desire  to  pay  him  this  tribute  before  I 
continue  with  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  support 
wholeheartedly  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1952  as  reported  by  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee.  It  is  my 
strong  conviction  that  any  further  cuts 
beyond  the  $1,000,000  000  agreed  to  in 
committee  and  carefully  checked — and  I 
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emphasize  this — with  those  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  act  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  the  collective  secu¬ 
rity  program  in  Western  Europe. 

I  regret  to  say  so,  but  I  oppose  strong¬ 
ly  the  unfortunate  action  taken  by  the 
House  last  week,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  in  no  uncertain  terms  sup¬ 
port  the  committee’s  program. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  was  first  chosen 
by  the  people  of  my  State  to  serve  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  have  had  one 
long-range  over-all  objective  in  mind. 
That  objective  has  been  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  my  hope,  yes,  my 
prayer,  that  our  country  after  World 
War  II  would  accept  its  responsibility 
in  leading  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
some  form  of  collective  security  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace.  This  we  have  tried  to 
do.  But  Moscow  has  blocked  our  every 
attempt.  Peace  has  become  now  only  a 
distanct  hope.  The  world  is  in  turmoil. 
Our  own  security  is  threatened. 

American  security  is  threatened  from 
two  quarters. 

First  is  the  threat  coming  from  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  which  atheistic, 
Soviet  totalitarianism  poses  toward  any 
people  that  will  not  accept  communism 
as  a  way  of  life.  This  is  the  threat  which 
many  Americans  recognized  during 
World  War  II.  The  threat  was  implicit 
in  the  writings  of  Soviet  Marxists,  who 
taught  that  capitalism  and  communism 
could  not  live  side  by  side.  It  seeks  to¬ 
day  by  every  device  at  hand  to  make 
man  the  creature  of  the  state,  rather 
than  the  state  the  servant  of  man. 

The  second  threat  we  face  is  internal; 
namely,  the  threat  that  our  own  free  in¬ 
stitutions  and  individual  freedom  may 
succumb  to  economic  collapse  because 
our  Government  expenditures  exceed  our 
ability  to  pay  taxes.  I  emphasize  those 
two  threats,  because  they  are  what  faced 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  its 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Here  are  the  two  big  issues  before  us 
today:  On  the  one  hand,  the  need  for 
armed  collective  security,  if  we  are  to 
resist  Russian  Communist  aggression;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
maintaining  our  economic  stability  at 
home. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  as  reported  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  authorize  a  total  of  $6,900,000,- 
000.  The  original  bill  submitted  by  the 
administration  called  for  $7,900,000,000, 
but  it  seemed  to  the  committee  in  view 
of  the  enormous  financial  load  which 
we  are  carrying,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  this  total.  It  was  felt  by  the 
committee,  after  careful  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  with  administration  leaders, 
that  $1,000,000,000  could  be  cut  without 
doing  damage  to  the  military  program. 
By  the  10  percent  flexibility  provision 
we  enable  the  administration  to  absorb, 
more  easily  the  across-the-board  reduc¬ 
tion. 

I  may  say  for  the  information  of  my 
listeners  that  in  the  bill  there  are  four 
titles,  dealing  with  different  areas  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  bill  deals  both  with 
direct  military  items  and  items  which 
are  known  as  defense  support.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  aimed  primarily  at  helping'  the 


foreign  countries  to  build  up  their  plants 
for  war  production.  But  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  flexible  and  give  to  the 
administrator  of  the  bill  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  authority  to  transfer  sums  between 
the  titles  and  the  types  of  items,  so  that 
the  cut  may  not  have  too  severe  an  effect 
on  any  one  area  of  the  program. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  do  not 
discharge  our  obligation  to  freedom  if 
we  reduce  the  total  amounts  requested 
by  the  President  for  mutual  security.  I 
cannot  agree  with  this  view.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  first  obligation  we  have 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  free  world  is  to 
keep  America  strong.  In  two  world 
wars  the  strength  of  the  United  States — 
a  strength  built  upon  our  free  produc¬ 
tive  capacity — has  saved  the  world  from 
the  regressive  forces  of  totalitarianism. 
If  a  third  world  war  should  come  it  is 
imperative  that  the  United  States  be  as 
strong  internally  as  externally. 

General  Eisenhower  understands  this 
point.  While  abroad  last  summer  on  a 
trip  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries  I 
talked  with  General  Eisenhower  and 
his  aide,  General  Gruenther.  They  un¬ 
derstand  the  point  which  I  have  just 
made — namely,  the  necessity  for  our 
being  strong  internally.  In  General 
Eisenhower’s  recent  report  he  states: 

The  United  States  cannot  long  continue 
such  expenditures  without  endangering  her 
own  economic  structure.  The  soundness  of 
that  structure  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  en¬ 
tire  free  world,  for  its  collapse  would  be  a 
world-shaking  tragedy. 

The  committee  studied  this  problem 
with  the  greatest  care.  I  believe  the  so¬ 
lution  proposed  by  the  committee,  the 
reduction  of  the  President’s  request  by 
$1,000,000,000  is  sound  and  justified.  It 
means  that  our  mutual  security  program 
must  operate  on  an  austerity  basis  but 
not  that  it  will  be  so  seriously  reduced 
as  to  endanger  our  goal  of  building 
strength  in  the  free  world  as  rapidly  as 
is  possible. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  let  me  repeat 
that  statement:  It  means  that  our  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  must  operate  on  an 
austerity  basis  but  not  that  it  will  be  so 
seriously  reduced  as  to  endanger  our  goal 
of  building  strength  in  the  free  world  as 
rapidly  as  is  possible.  This  cut  means 
that  we  can  supply  guns  and  a  little 
bread,  but  not  butter  and  cake  as  well. 

In  my  address  on  Monday  a  week  ago 
I  indicated  how  savings  might  be  made 
in  the  domestic  military  programs, 
which  would  be  of  a  larger  amount  than 
those  resulting  from  any  further  cuts  in 
the  mutual  security  program.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  possibly  $6,000,000,000  or  $7,- 
000,000,000  might  be  taken  from  the 
$52,000,000,000  asked  by  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  for  the  current  year. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which  will 
require  careful  study.  I  refer  to  it  at  this 
time  in  order  to  emphasize  my  belief  that 
we  can  meet  economy  needs  without 
making  further  cuts  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program. 

I  am  distinguishing  between  the  budget 
of  $52,000,000,000  and  the  European 
program  of  $6,900,000,000. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  stated  a  few  moments 
ago,  General  Eisenhower  cabled  him  in 
reference  to  this  very  matter  as  follows; 
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An  aggregate  reduction  of  the  order  of 
a  billion  dollars  would  be  heavily  and  seri¬ 
ously  felt.  Any  cut  materially  greater  than 
this  would  create  such  difficulties  that  a 
drastic  revision  of  the  whole  program  might 
well  be  indicated  and  might  therefore  en¬ 
danger  the  proposed  military  build-up  now 
visualized,  and  which  I  consider  essential  in 
the  interest  of  United  States  security. 

Note  that  General  Eisenhower  empha¬ 
sizes  United  States  security.  We  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  collective 
security  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  General 
Eisenhower  says  that  the  billion- dollar 
cut  would  be  heavily  and  seriously  felt, 
he  indicates  that  any  further  cut  would 
probably  require  a  complete  revision  of 
the  whole  program.  That  might  pos¬ 
sibly  mean  a  reconsideration  of  the 
agreements  entered  into  at  Lisbon  where 
it  was  generally  understood  that  with 
certain  participation  by  us  the  various 
nations  would  continue  building  up  their 
strength  in  manpower  during  the  current 
year  and  next  year. 

I  agree  with  General  Eisenhower.  I 
believe  that  cuts  materially  greater  than 
those  proposed  by  our  committee  would 
not  only  endanger  our  own  defensive 
build-up  but  might  also  create  grave 
doubts  among  our  Allies  as  to  our  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose.  We  must  not  now 
destroy  the  program  which  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken.  I  think  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  do  not  discourage  our  allies. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hendrickson  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
not  want  to  interrupt  my  sequence  of 
thought.  I  will  yield  briefly  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  merely  wanted  to 
inquire  whether  the  pending  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  includes  funds  for  helping  to 
rearm  Germany. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  the  German  program  is  included. 
I  should  have  to  check  up  on  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  am  advised  by  my  staff  that  it  does 
not  include  the  German  program. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  it  include  the 
cost  of  armaments  we  intend  to  send? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  German  program? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No,  the  general 
European  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  it  include  the 
cost  of  the  equipment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  of  the  equipment  which 
the  European  countries  are  to  utilize  un¬ 
der  the  recent  program. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Can  the  Senator  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  how  much  is  allocated  to 
that  particular  purpose? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  the  excellent  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  staff  of  the  committee, 
which  gives  on  pages  5  and  6  the  detailed 
allocations  to  the  different  nations.  On 
page  8  the  report  indicates  how  the  var¬ 
ious  amounts  will  be  reduced  by  the  $1,- 
000,000,000  adjustment,  which  is  a  12.6 
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percent  reduction.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  will  find  how  each  title  is  divided 
and  what  the  allocation  is  to  each  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  very  fine  study. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  that  I  am  very  hopeful  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  study  the  committee’s 
report  before  they  come  to  their  final 
decision  on  the  bill.  In  it  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  cover  the  most  important 
items  to  which  we  were  permitted  to  give 
publicity,  and  they  are  assembled  for  use 
by  the  entire  Senate.  It  is  such  a  valu¬ 
able  report  that  I  cannot  help  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  using  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  question.  I  have  recently 
been  in  conversation  with  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  claim  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  we  are  going  to  send  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  authorization;  that  is,  it 
is  not  a  part  of  the  $6,900,000,000. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  only 
thing  I  can  imagine  on  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question  could  be  based  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  raised  in  the  House  that  possibly, 
in  case  of  necessity,  some  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  intended  for  our  domestic  defense 
might  be  transferred  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  That  would  be  out 
of  the  domestic  program  rather  than  out 
of  the  foreign-aid  program.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do 
that  if  we  appropriate  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  the  foreign-aid  budget. 

The  cooperative  effort  to  build  collec¬ 
tive  security  must  not  be  endangered  by 
the  action  of  the  United  States  or  by 
any  one  of  our  partners.  We  must  all 
pull  together.  The  choice  is  between 
having  partners  in  this  disordered  world 
and  working  together  for  collective  se¬ 
curity,  or  withdrawing  to  a  so-called 
Gibraltar  of  our  own,  isolated  and  alone. 
I  see  no  middle  ground  between  the 
choices.  If  we  are  going  to  have  part¬ 
ners,  let  us  carry  out  the  understanding 
we  have  with  them;  and  after  they  have 
undertaken  the  building  up  of  their  own 
armed  forces  to  meet  the  requirements 
agreed  to  in  Lisbon,  let  us  not  let  them 
down  by  saying,  “After  reconsidering  we 
find  that  we  cannot  give  you  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  your  armies.’’ 

We  have  already  seen  how  much  can 
be  done  in  a  year’s  time  when  determined 
and  effective  leadership  is  applied  to  the 
task  of  developing  collective  security. 
Starting  practically  from  scratch,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower,  with  his  genius  for 
organization  and  teamwork,  has  dis¬ 
pelled  much  of  Europe’s  doubts  and  fears, 
and  has  fostered  a  genuine  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  within  the  NATO  program. 
There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  point,  but  I  myself  have  been 
abroad,  and  have  talked  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  his  aides.  I  have  also  talked 
with  members  of  the  governments  and 
with  citizens  of  the  respective  countries, 
and  the  difference  of  feeling  in  Europe 
between  2  years  ago  and  last  summer 
was  amazing.  I  am  told  this  feeling  of 
determination  and  hope  is  increasing  all 
the  time. 

Under  the  leadership  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  the  Western  Europeans  are  de¬ 
veloping  a  real  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  a  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifices 


necessary  for  their  own  defense.  The 
earlier  pessimism  which  was  evident  in 
1948  when  I  was  in  Europe,  and  the 
temptation  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
neutrality  and  to  say,  “We  had  better 
be  neutral  and  not  become  involved  in 
this  movement,”  are  giving  way  to  a  new 
hope,  a  new  pride,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  self-respect. 

Let  me  speak  again  about  our  partners 
in  this  enterprise.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  us  realize  that  at  this  very  moment 
the  nations  cooperating  in  the  NATO 
program  actually  have  more  men  under 
arms  in  Europe  than  the  United  States 
has  the  world  over,  including  our  opera¬ 
tions  in  Korea  and  everywhere  else. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  two  charts 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Chart  A. — Active  military  forces.  Western 
Europe,  United,  States,  and  Canada,  Jan, 
1,  1952  ( excludes  para  military  forces) 


Population 

Active 
forces  lo¬ 
cated  in 
North 
Atlantic 
Treaty 
area 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

popu¬ 

lation 

Belgium-Luxemburg. 

8, 980, 000 

136, 000 

1.5 

Denmark . 

4, 310. 000 

26,000 

.6 

France . 

42, 400,  000 

593,  000 

1.4 

Italy . 

47,  000,  000 

>314,000 

.7 

Netherlands . 

10, 300,  000 

84,000 

.8 

Norway . . 

3, 310,  000 

30,000 

.9 

Portugal  . ._ 

8,  570,  000 
50,900,000 

73,000 
624,  000 

.9 

United  Kingdom.... 

1.2 

Total,  Western 

Europe . 

175,  770, 000 

1,880,000 

Active  forces 
world-wide 

1.1 

United  States . 

158, 000, 000 

3, 465, 000 

2.2 

Canada . 

14, 100, 000 

91,000 

.6 

1  Certain  para  military  forces  included. 


Note.— Western  European  forces  exclude  those  located 
outside  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area  such  as  the 
French  forces  in  Indochina.  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  forces  are  world-wide. 

Chart  B. — Active  and  readily  mobilizable 
military  forces,  Western  Europe,  United 
States,  and  Canada,  Jan.  1,  1952  (excludes 
para  military  forces) 


Population 

Active  and 
readily  mo¬ 
bilizable 
forces, 
world-wide 

Per- 

cent 

of 

popu¬ 

lation 

Belgium-Luxemburg. 

8, 980, 000 

250,000 

2.8 

Denmark . 

4, 310, 000 

123, 000 

2.9 

France . 

42, 400, 000 

1, 929, 000 

4.5 

Italy . 

47, 000, 000 

1  852,  000 

1.8 

Netherlands . 

10, 300, 000 

220, 000 

2.1 

Norway . 

3, 310, 000 

184,000 

6.6 

Portugal . . 

8,  570, 000 

168, 000 

2.0 

United  Kingdom.... 

50, 900, 000 

1,  525, 000 

S.O 

Total,  Western 

Europe . 

176,770,000 

6, 252.  000 

3.0 

United  States.. . 

156,000,000 

3, 988, 000 

2.6 

Canada . . 

14, 100, 000 

m 

(J) 

1  Certain  para  military  forces  included. 
•Not  available. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  chart  A  shows  the  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  military  forces  by  countries,  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and 
Canada.  It  shows  that  the  countries  lo¬ 
cated  in  Western  Europe,  have  a  total  of 
1,880,000  men. 


I  place  these  figures  in  the  record  be¬ 
cause  I  have  been  asked  so  many  times, 
“What  evidence  have  we?  What  are  the 
official  figures  of  the  men  today  available 
in  active  service?”  That  information 
is  contained  in  chart  A. 

Mr.  President,  chart  B  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  active  service,  readily  mo- 
bilizable,  under  the  Lisbon  plan.  It 
shows  by  countries  the  active  and  readily 
mobilizable  forces  in  Western  Europe, 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Under  the  Lisbon  plan,  50  divisions  are 
to  be  available  by  December  31,  1952. 
Twenty-five  of  those  divisions  are  to  be 
active,  and  25  are  to  be  readily  mobil¬ 
izable.  That  will  depend  largely  on  the 
speed  with  which  we  increase  our  own 
production  and  furnish  these  countries 
with  the  equipment  necessary  to  make 
those  divisions  mobilizable. 

Of  the  25  active  divisions  planned  for 
the  end  of  this  year,  roughly  80  percent 
are  active  divisions  as  of  May  1.  I  have 
brought  these  figures  as  nearly  down  to 
date  as  I  could. 

Of  the  4,000  operational  aircraft 
planned  for  the  end  of  1952,  somewhat 
more  than  50  percent  are  now  available. 
As  shown  on  chart  B,  the  readily  mo¬ 
bilizable  manpower  of  Western  Europe 
as  of  January  1,  1952,  for  all  three  serv¬ 
ices  was  5,025,000  men,  taking  them  al¬ 
together  as  of  the  first  of  this  year.  The 
groupnd  element  of  these  forces  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  man  not  only  the  50  divisions 
committed  to  SHAPE— that  is  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  over-all  NATO  organization— 
which  are  receiving  materiel  under 
MDAP,  but  also  to  man  such  additional 
units  as  home  defense  forces,  territorial 
guards,  and  the  necessary  logistic  and 
tactical  support  units. 

The  information  relating  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  manpower  I  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  within 
the  last  week  or  so. 

These  figures,  when  combined  with  the 
other  testimony  presented  to  our  com¬ 
mittee,  make  it  clear  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  achieved  a  military  force  in  Eur¬ 
ope  that  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  any  potential  aggressor.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  short  time.  By 
approving  this  program  at  the  level 
which  the  committee  recommends,  we 
believe  that  the  NATO  partners  can 
achieve  a  degree  of  military  prepared¬ 
ness  which  should  deter  any  immediate 
aggression.  With  the  completion  of  the 
3-year  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1954, 
NATO  and  the  new  European  army 
should  have  strength  sufficient  to  deter 
any  future  aggression.  This  accords 
with  the  testimony  of  General  Gruen- 
ther  and  with  the  testimony  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  other  words,  the  3-year  plan  con¬ 
templates  approximately  $25,000,000,000 
for  these  programs  to  build  up  European 
defense.  The  plan  aims  at  having  Eu¬ 
rope  in  a  state  of  preparedness  to  resist 
aggression  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1954,  which  is  to  be  the  final  year  for  the 
heavy  build-up. 

It  is  these  forces  which  we  are  helping 
to  equip  by  the  appropriations  authorized 
In  title  I  of  the  pending  bill.  These  are 
the  forces  that  will  be  defending  their 
homelands  in  the  case  of  attack.  To  the 
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extent  these  nations  are  able  to  defend 
themselves,  so  also  will  our  own  security 
be  strengthened  and  future  demands  on 
us  be  progressively  reduced.  We  are  ac¬ 
complishing  by  this  program  what  we 
had  all  hoped  for,  namely,  that  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe  could  build  up 
their  manpower  to  defend  their  own 
lands;  that  with  our  aid  they  could 
strengthen  their  economies  and  ulti¬ 
mately  equip  their  manpower.  By  do¬ 
ing  this  we  are  lessening  the  potential 
danger  of  being  called  upon  to  send  our 
troops  to  Europe  in  case  of  a  war.  I  can¬ 
not  emphasize  that  point  too  strongly. 

Now  let  me  briefly  take  up  the  bill  by 
titles. 

Title  I  provides  two  types  of  assistance 
for  Western  Europe :  First,  military  as¬ 
sistance  of  $3,620,317,000  which  is  the 
amount  reached  after  the  1214  percent 
cut  was  made  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — and  second,  defense  support 
assistance  of  $1,588,922,000.  Military  as¬ 
sistance  will  help  provide  weapons  to  be 
used  by  the  50  divisions  anticipated  by 
the  Lisbon  plan.  Furthermore,  this 
money  will  buy  equipment  for  additional 
divisions  to  be  brought  into  being  during 
1953  and  1954. 

In  connection  with  the  Lisbon  conf  er¬ 
ence  understandings,  let  me  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  my  colleagues  to  pages  19  and 
20  of  the  committee  report.  Again  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  committee’s 
staff  for  getting  this  report  together,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  placed  under  appropri¬ 
ate  headings  the  different  subjects  about 
which  we  are  all  asked  questions  such 
as,  What  was  the  Lisbon  conference? 
What  is  the  defense  spending  idea? 
What  is  the  status  of  the  Far  East? 
And  so  on.  Every  one  of  those  items  is 
covered  in  detail  in  different  sections  of 
the  report. 

In  the  bill  reference  is  made  to  defense 
support  assistance.  That  does  not  refer 
to  direct  military  end  items,  but  to  de¬ 
fense  support  assistance.  This  is  an  item 
frequently  attacked  by  critics  who  call 
it  economic  aid.  It  is  economic  aid  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  in  support  of  Euro¬ 
pean  defense.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  part, 
indirectly  of  our  own  defense. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  for 
limiting  our  aid  to  purely  military  end 
items,  but  it  is  obvious  that  unless  we  give 
this  defense  support,  we  will  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  furnishing  military  end 
items  from  this  country.  We  want  to 
get  away  from  that,  and  to  get  those 
countries  in  a  position  where  they  can 
equip  themselves  and  furnish  their  own 
military  end  items,  such  as  their  own 
artillery,  tanks,  and  airplanes. 

However,  once  we  have  provided  these 
European  divisions  with  capital  equip- 
men  and  given  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  the  boost  they  need  in  order  to 
get  their  own  defense  production  under 
way,  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  size 
of  American  contributions.  I  am  sure 
that  our  European  friends  expect  this, 
and  plan  now  for  the  time  when  our  aid 
will  greatly  diminish  and  eventually 
cease.  I  have  talked  personally  with  a 
great  many  of  them.  It  is  not  good  for 
Western  Europe  to  continue  to  rely  on 
our  help.  Free  nations  must  stand  to¬ 
gether,  but  no  nation  is  free  if  it  con¬ 


tinues  for  a  long  period  of  time  either 
in  the  role  of  donor  or  in  the  role  of 
beneficiary. 

I  now  leave  the  subject  of  title  I  with 
the  emphasis  that  what  we  are  doing 
under  title  I  is  giving  strength  to  the 
European  nations  to  enable  them  to 
equip  their  own  divisions  for  their  own 
home  defense,  with  their  own  man¬ 
power. 

TITLES  II,  m,  AND  IV 

I  pass  now  to  titles  H,  III,  and  IV.  I 
consider,  first,  the  authorization  in  those 
titles  for  military  assistance. 

Title  II  has  to  do  with  the  Near  East 
and  Africa.  Title  III  has  to  do  with 
Asia  and  the  Pacific;  and  title  IV  has 
to  do  with  the  American  Republics.  I 
wish  to  discuss  those  titles  in  order,  and 
briefly. 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  authori¬ 
zations  requested  for  1953  for  those 
countries  appears  on  pages  5  and  6  of 
the  report  of  the  committee.  On  pages 
7  and  8  there  is  a  table  showing  the  re¬ 
duction,  title  by  title,  caused  by  the 
committee  amendment,  cutting  $1,000,- 
000,000  from  the  entire  bil.  A  study  of 
the  tables  on  these  pages  set  forth 
clearly  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  handled  by  the  committee. 

Without  taking  the  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  go  into  that  subject  in  detail,  let 
me  say  that  I  believe  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  will  study  the  tables  will 
see  the  care  with  which  the  committee 
went  into  each  item,  and  how  the  entire 
bill  was  built  up.  The  bill  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  and  then  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  After  the  President’s  message 
was  referred  to  the  committee  we  pro¬ 
duced  an  original  bill,  which  was  report¬ 
ed  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  ConnallyI. 

Considering  the  military  assistance 
authorization  in' titles  II,  III,  and  IV — • 
and  I  am  emphasizing  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  at  this  moment — let  us  exam¬ 
ine  the  areas  which  we  are  helping,  and 
the  reason  for  the  aid. 

In  the  Near  East  we  are  helping  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  build  and  maintain  their 
armed  forces.  Those  countries  are  now 
our  full  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out.  Each  of  those  states  has 
shown  its  desire  to  meet  the  threat  of 
militant  communism,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  fight  for  its  liberty.  The  strength 
of  those  countries  poses  a  great  deterrent 
to  a  Soviet  attack  on  Western  Europe, 
because  of  the  strategic  flank  positions 
which  they  occupy.  When  we  think  of 
the  map  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  what  it  would  mean  to  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  if  Russia  were  to  swoop  down  and 
sweep  over  those  countries,  we  can  see 
why  it  was  important  to  bring  Greece 
and  Turkey  into  the  NATO  picture  im¬ 
mediately. 

Last  July  I  had  the  privilege,  with  eight 
other  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  visiting  this 
area,  as  well  as  the  other  Atlantic  pact 
countries  in  Europe.  In  a  quick  2-week 
trip,  made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
some  first-hand  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  area,  we  covered  France, 
England,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy, 
and  Western  Germany. 
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We  were  especially  concerned  with  the 
Mediterranean  area,  and  visited  Spain  on 
the  west  and  Greece  and  Turkey  on  the 
east.  In  Greece  and  Turkey  we  were 
particularly  gratified  to  find  an  increase 
in  morale  and  in  the  ability  of  the  two 
countries  to  contribute  to  the  NATO  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  addition 
to  the  50  divisions  contemplated  for 
Western  Europe  at  the  recent  Lisbon 
conference,  20  additional  divisions  from 
Greece  and  Turkey  can  be  added  to  our 
total  strength  for  the  whole  Altantic 
Pact  area.  Those  20  divisions  from 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  today  equipped, 
because  of  the  aid  we  have  given  them  in 
the  past.  They  are  combat-worthy. 

I  may  add  that  Iran,  Turkey’s  neigh¬ 
bor,  has  a  frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union 
of  about  2,000  miles.  Some  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  funds  are  programed  for 
Iran.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  tense  situ¬ 
ation  there  at  the  present  time,  because 
of  the  oil  difficulties. 

Passing  to  title  III,  we  come  to  the  Far 
East,  where  military  assistance  is  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  amount  of  $533,859,000. 
The  larger  portion  of  this  fund  will  go 
to  Formosa  and  to  Indochina.  Those 
countries  have  both  shown  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  supreme  sacrifices  in  meet¬ 
ing  Communist  military  attack.  In  For¬ 
mosa  is  the  Nationalist  army  of  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  men — few  people  realize 
the  strength  of  that  army — which  is  now 
being  trained  by  our  own  military  ex¬ 
perts,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  order  to  be 
available,  first,  for  the  defense  of  For¬ 
mosa  against  an  attack  by  Communist 
China,  and,  second,  as  a  reserve  in  the 
event  Communist  China  should  attack 
Indochina. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that, 
of  course,  the  French  are  carrying  the 
load  of  the  defense  of  Indochina  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  help  our  French  allies  in  that 
matter.  One  of  the  ways  we  propose  to 
do  it  is  by  building  up  this  backdoor 
defense,  which  may  be  very  useful  to 
us  in  case  there  should  be  an  attack. 

In  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  we  would  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  attack  them  from  the  rear  with 
anti-Communist  Chinese  troops.  In 
Indochina  our  aid  is  primarily  to  help 
the  French,  who  are  carrying  on  a  de¬ 
fensive  war,  which  the  western  powers 
are  supporting  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possible  conquest  of  the  area  by  Moscow- 
dictated  Communist  China. 

Under  title  III,  a  small  amount  of 
military  aid  will  go  to  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  Burma,  and  Thailand,  to  help 
strengthen  those  areas. 

I  now  turn  to  title  IV.  Here  we  have 
a  program  for  building  up  the  strength 
of  Latin  America.  The  military  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  an  authorization  of  $62,- 
400,000  to  complete  the  equipment  of 
forces  in  Latin  America  able  to  give  the 
United  States  military  support  in  this 
hemisphere  in  the  event  of  war.  I  have 
been  especially  concerned  about  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  Latin  America.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  be¬ 
coming  involved  in  a  military  assistance 
program  which  would  be  of  no  help  to 
us,  or  which  might  continue  intermi¬ 
nably.  During  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
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I  asked  General  Olmsted,  who  appeared 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  whether 
in  the  fiscal  year  1954  we  would  have 
to  repeat  this  authorization  of  funds  for 
Latin  America. 

General  Olmsted  assured  us  that  this 
year’s  program  should  complete  the  capi¬ 
tal  equipment  of  the  Latin  American 
forces  required  to  fit  into  the  hemi¬ 
spheric  defense  plans,  and  that  there¬ 
after  we  shall  be  “over  the  hill”  on  capi¬ 
tal  investment,  and  will  be  able  to  fall 
back  to  the  “maintenance  level.” 

ECONOMIC  AID  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

I  now  pass  to  another  subject,  which 
has  been  very  controversial  and  con¬ 
cerning  which  I  think  there  should  be  a 
full  explanation.  I  refer  to  the  subject 
of  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance. 
Thus  far  I  have  devoted  my  attention 
primarily  to  the  military  side  of  our 
assistance  program.  I  now  wish  to  di¬ 
rect  a  few  remarks  to  the  programs  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Near  East,  Asia,  and  the 
Pacific. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  have 
supported  the  modest  programs  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  which  were  begun  in 
1950.  I  continue  to  support  those  pro¬ 
grams  because  I  believe  that  the  most 
critical  areas  in  the  world- wide  struggle 
between  freedom  and  communism  are 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  millions 
of  people  are  living  at  the  subsistence 
level.  In  the  vast  areas  of  the  Middle 
and  Far  East  millions  of  people  have  been 
living  so  close  to  starvation  that  they 
would  gladly  sell  what  little  freedom 
they  have  for  the  mere  promise  of  better 
things.  We  all  know  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  are  long  on  promiese  but  short  on 
performance,  but  they  certainly  have 
been  successful  in  selling  their  propa¬ 
ganda.  Let  me  add  here  that  we  are 
under  great  handicaps  in  dealing  with 
these  areas  because  of  the  widespread 
suspicion  built  up  by  the  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda  machine,  that  the  western  pow¬ 
ers  have  purely  imperial  and  colonial 
designs.  This  is  a  matter  that  needs 
our  immediate  attention. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  that  the  conflict 
between  communism  and  freedom  may 
be  won  or  lost  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East. 
Possibly  that  is  because  I  have  been 
there  two  or  three  times  and  I  have 
gotten  the  feeling  of  the  area.  I  have 
talked  with  the  natives,  and  I  feel  rather 
sure.that  I  know  what  they  are  thinking 
of  and  groping  for.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  we  can  ever  buy  people’s 
loyalties  with  money  alone.  It  is  not 
primarily  monetary  aid  that  I  am  advo¬ 
cating,  but  a  point  of  view  and  a  program 
to  assist  these  people  in  developing  their 
economies  in  order  that  they  may  earn 
their  own  way  without  aid  from  the  out¬ 
side.  It  is  probably  true  that  one  of 
communism’s  strongest  weapons  in  these 
areas  is  the  distortion  of  the  story  of 
America — a  twisting  of  our  economic 
and  industrial  success  into  the  lie  that 
Americans  believe  that  money  can  be 
used  to  solve  all  problems. 

We  must  be  extremely  careful  that 
programs  of  technical  assistance  do  not 


become  give-away  programs.  We  can¬ 
not  take  the  responsibility  for  feeding 
and  clothing  the  millions  of  Asia.  We 
might  like  to  do  it,  but  we  simply  cannot 
do  it.  It  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  a 
burden  no  nation  could  assume.  Nor 
can  we  assume  responsibility  for  raising 
the  standard  of  living  throughout  the 
entire  world.  I  believe  a  mistake  has 
been  made  in  some  quarters  in  thinking 
that  we  can  raise  the  general  standard 
of  living  throughout  the  entire  world. 
I  do  not  share  that  view.  What  we  can 
do  is  to  help  these  people  help  them¬ 
selves  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
know-how  which  years  of  experience 
has  brought  to  us.  We  do  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  these  underdeveloped 
areas  to  demonstrate  what  technology 
can  produce  and  what  our  democracy 
has  to  offer.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
make  certain  that  our  representatives  do 
not  attempt  to  impose  American  tech¬ 
niques  and  standards. 

Sometimes  when  we  become  enthusi¬ 
astic  we  may  try  to  force  an  idea  on 
others.  I  am  opposed  to  such  a  course. 
We  must  not  allow  any  of  our  represent¬ 
atives  to  go  to  other  countries  and  try 
to  impose  Americanism  on  them.  We 
can  show  them  that  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  can  be  won  by  dedicated  and 
constructive  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 
At  a  modest  cost  we  can  show  them  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing  for  themselves. 
As  I  see  it,  we  should  be  moving  forward 
with  that  concept. 

Dr.  Bennett,'  who  headed  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Cooperation  Administration,  until  his 
untimely  death  last  year  in  an  airplane 
accident,  stood  for  the  principle  of  “first 
things  first.”  First  things  are  the  sim¬ 
ple  things  of  life.  They  include  know¬ 
how  in  such  matters  as  methods  of  till¬ 
ing  the  soil,  in  the  use  of  water  resources, 
and  in  the  control  of  disease.  First 
things  definitely  do  not  include  mech¬ 
anization  and  industrialization  for  peo¬ 
ple  not  yet  able  to  care  for  their  mini¬ 
mum  needs.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  a 
very  important  distinction  which  must 
be  made  in  our  approach  to  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  citing  a  few  spe¬ 
cial  cases  in  which  our  aid  can  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  First,  let  me  mention 
the  island  of  Formosa,  to  which  I  previ¬ 
ously  referred.  In  addition  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  program  there,  we  can  help  the  peo¬ 
ple  put  themselves  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  and  to*  rehabilitate  their  island 
after  the  years  under  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion. 

We  all  know  that  the  Nationalist  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  has  under  its  com¬ 
mand  the  only  substantial,  organized 
group  of  anti-Communist  Chinese  in  all 
Asia.  That  army  of  500,000,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  is  the  only  organized 
group  of  anti-Communist  Chinese  in 
Asia.  That  is  a  very  important  point  for 
us  to  remember.  They  are  on  the  island 
of  Formosa,  where  their  presence  creates 
heavy  economic  problems  for  that  nor¬ 
mally  self-sufficient  island.  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  by  all  the  experts  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  that  Formosa, 
without  the  extra  load  of  the  army  on 
its  soil,  could  readily  support  itself. 


Under  the  program  we  are  presenting 
to  the  Senate  more  than  $100,000,000  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  Formosa  for  next  year.  This 
money  will  be  used  largely  to  provide 
the  economic  backing  that  is  essential 
if  the  Chinese  forces  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  readiness,  not  only  for  their 
own  defense  but  for  use  with  United 
Nations  forces,  should  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East  so  require.  These  funds 
will  also  help  to  restore  the  Formosan 
people  to  a  condition  of  freedom,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  self-sufficiency.  This 
will  aid  further  in  building  the  cooper¬ 
ative  spirit  on  the  island  today,  which 
those  of  us  who  went  there  saw  first¬ 
hand,  and  which  has  been  so  well  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  governor,  K.  C.  Wu,  under 
the  direction  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  also  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  outstanding  work  which 
was  done  by  Mr.  Ray  Moyer  in  his  work 
with  EC  A  and  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Rehabilitation.  He  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  present  peaceful 
situation  which  prevails  on  the  island 
of  Formosa  and  with  the  cooperation 
which  exists  between  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  and  the  native  Formosans.  Dr. 
Schenck,  his  successor,  is  carrying  on 
very  effectively  in  the  same  field. 

ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARAB  REFUGEES 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  refer  to 
another  area,  so  as  to  illustrate  further 
what  we  can  do  with  effective  aid.  Di¬ 
rect  aid  is  needed  in  the  case  of  Israel 
because  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  people.  On  pages  45  through  48  of 
the  committee’s  report  there  are  out¬ 
lined  two  important  programs  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize.  The  first  is  emer¬ 
gency  aid  to  the  new  State  of  Israel, 
and  the  second  is  the  Palestine  refugee 
program. 

In  the  bill  as  reported,  the  committee 
has  approved  the  authorization  of  $66,- 
380,000  for  assistance  to  Israel  in  order 
that  this  new  State  may  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  problems  created  by  the  heavy 
influx  of  European  refugees.  The  State 
of  Israel  has  courageously  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  taking  care  of  millions 
of  homeless  people  who  have  fled  from 
persecution  in  Europe,  especially  from 
Germany.  It  is  the  settlement  of  these 
people  that  requires  our  aid  at  this  time. 
Furthermore,  we  feel  a  special  interest 
in  and  responsibility  for  the  new  State 
of  Israel,  which  has  so  resolutely  started 
its  life  under  difficult  conditions. 

In  connection  with  the  Palestine  ref¬ 
ugee  program,  which  is  a  corollary  to  the 
one  I  have  just  mentioned,  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  assistance  to  help  the  Arab  States 
meet  the  problems  they  face  as  a  result 
of  the  influx  of  nearly  a  million  refugees 
who  fled  from  Palestine  during  the  re¬ 
cent  hostilities  there  and  now  live  in 
squalor.  The  committee  bill  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $56,772,000  for  this 
fund.  This  contribution  is  our  share  of 
a  program  to  which  many  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  contribute. 

These  two  funds  for  Israel  and  for  the 
Arab  refugees  are  established  to  insure  a 
greater  degree  of  stability  in  the  Near 
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East  and  to  give  desperately  needed  aid 
to  resettle  thousands  of  homeless  people. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  let  me  indicate  a  few  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  on  which  the  pending  legislation  is 
built: 

First.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  European  countries,  namely, 
the  countries  covered  by  title  I,  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  countries,  aim  to  carry  out 
established  congressional  policies. 

Beginning  with  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid 
Acts  in  1947,  congressional  policy  has 
held  that  the  United  States  has  a  vital 
interest  in  the  defense  of  Europe  against 
Communist  aggression.  This  policy  was 
crystallized  in  the  Vandenberg  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  in  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Acts,  and 
finally  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951. 

Second.  The  bill  reflects  certain  pre¬ 
vious  basic  decisions  as  to  how  this  over¬ 
all  policy  should  be  carried  out. 

It  is  definitely  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  the  European  mem¬ 
bers  of  NATO  should  furnish  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  armed  forces  to  the 
common  defense.  That  is  manpower.  If 
this  demand  on  NATO  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  exceeds  their  economic  capabili¬ 
ties — and  what  we  wanted  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  did  exceed  their  capabilities — it 
is  to  our  interest  to  aid  their  economies  to 
establish  these  important  results.  The 
alternative  would  be  not  to  furnish  the 
aid  and  not  to  arm  their  manpower,  but 
to  fall  back  on  ourselves.  In  the  event 
world  war  III  should  break  out  we  would 
have  to  furnish  our  manpower  and  carry 
on  the  war  in  Europe  as  we  did  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II. 

Third.  These  congressional  policies 
have  been  succeeding. 

We  have  only  to  note  the  present  rea¬ 
sonable  stability  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
since  we  established  the  Greek  and  Turk¬ 
ish  programs  2  or  3  years  ago.  We  can 
also  note  with  gratification  the  great 
progress  in  unity  growing  out  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Lisbon  understandings. 

Fourth.  The  authorizations  in  this  bill 
are  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  a 
sound  economy  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  my  own  judgment 
is  that  we  can  make  vastly  more  savings 
by  studying  carefully  and  sharpening 
our  pencils  in  regard  to  our  domestic 
military  program,  rather  than  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  mutual  security  program  any 
further. 

The  building  up  of  European  armed 
forces  offers  the  best  method  in  the  long 
run  for  reducing  the  strain  on  our  other 
defense  expenditures.  A  dollar  spent 
under  this  program  goes  further  than 
one  spent  directly  on  our  own  military 
establishment,  because  European  mili¬ 
tary  costs  are  lower.  As  I  recall  the 
figures,  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  in¬ 
fantry  division  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  $160,000,000  annually, 
whereas  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  comparable  strength  in  Europe 
is  approximately  $50,000,000  annually. 
So  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  maintain  di- 
visions  in  Europe,  rather  than  to  main¬ 


tain  divisions  in  the  United  States,  if  we 
can  get  the  Europeans  to  furnish  the 
manpower. 

Fifth.  The  nonmilitary  aid  programs 
have  a  vitally  important  place  in  our 
over-all  foreign  policy.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  at  the  present  time  world  conditions 
prevent  us  from  putting  more  money 
into  aid  of  this  kind,  rather  than  into  a 
continuing  armament  raee.  We  are, 
however,  making  an  important  begin¬ 
ning  in  removing  some  of  the  basic 
causes  of  turmoil  and  revolution  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
History  well  may  prove  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  programs  of  this  sort,  programs 
which  are  working  for  peaceful  change 
and  adjustment,  that  will  have  played 
the  most  important  role  in  moving  us 
toward  the  goal  of  world  peace. 

FINAL  CONCLUSION 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  final  conclusion 
let  me  say  that  I  support  the  Mutual  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1952,  as  reported  by  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Relations  without 
further  cuts,  because  it  is  a  symbol  to 
the  world  that  we  are  prepared  to  help 
our  allies  and  friend’s  to  defend  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  wholeheartedly  join  with 
them  in  this  program  of  collective  secu¬ 
rity  against  Communist  aggression. 

Let  me  make  this  final  observation: 
Neither  arms  for  defense,  nor  atomic 
weapons  for  offense,  nor  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  nor  other  types  of  leagues  for 
peace,  will  save  America.  It  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  world  organization,  how¬ 
ever  important  that  may  be.  A  Maginot 
Line,  however  strong  of  itself,  is  of  no 
avail.  The  survival  of  America — and 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  very  survival  of 
the  world  that  we  know — will  depend  on 
the  careful  nurturing  of  that  something 
that  was  born  years  ago  and  has  been 
struggling  to  survive  ever  since:  The  vi¬ 
sion  and  then  the  growing  reality  of 
man’s  God-guided  destiny,  the  inherent 
value  of  each  individual  human  being, 
and  the  release  of  his  own  creative 
energy  for  his  own  independent  growth. 
This  is,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  revolt  throughout  history 
against  the  exploitation  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong — or,  briefly  stated,  the  revolt 
against  human  slavery. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers  when  they  paid  the  price 
of  human  sacrifice  and  suffering  for  free¬ 
dom.  This  is  the  heritage  that  has  come 
down  to  us  in  America.  It  is  our  most 
precious  possession.  It  is  our  most  valu¬ 
able  weapon  to  use  in  the  war  of  ideol¬ 
ogies  which  is  sweeping  the  world.  That 
war  of  ideologies,  Mr.  President,  is  a  far 
more  critical  war  than  the  war  of  arms. 
I  am  stressing  this  point  because  al¬ 
though  we  are  talking  about  an  arma¬ 
ments  bill  and  although  I  am  supporting 
the  bill,  I  am  still  maintaining  that  the 
war  of  ideologies  is  far  more  important 
than  a  war  of  arms. 

So  let  us  arm  ourselves  militarily  be¬ 
cause  unfortunately  that  is  necessary  for 
our  physical  security.  But  let  us  never 
forget  that  this  spiritual  conflict,  ground¬ 
ed  in  man’s  faith  in  his  ultimate  God- 
guided  destiny,  is  the  real  conflict  and 
must  be  ever  before  us  in  the  determina- 
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tion  of  our  fundamental  international 
and  domestic  policies. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for 
a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mil- 
likin  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  very  able  speech. 

I  wonder  whether  he  will  clarify  some 
issues  which  have  arisen  in  my  mind  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  this  movement 
thus  far. 

On  pages  41  and  42  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  note  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
amounts  which  have  been  appropriated 
for  military  assistance,  as  well  as  for  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance,  and  the 
amounts  which  have  been  expended,  and 
so  forth. 

I  note  that  as  of  January  31,  1952,  the 
Congress  had  appropriated  approxi¬ 
mately  $14,400,000,000  for  these  pur¬ 
poses — I  read  to  the  nearest  $100,000,000. 
I  note  further  that  of  that  total  only 
$2,300,000,000  had  been  expended,  leav¬ 
ing  an  unexpended  balance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000,000,000. 

Furthermore,  if  that  amount  is  further 
broken  down,  as  it  is  on  page  41,  it  is 
disclosed  that  of  the  $10,900,000,000  of 
the  sum  which  had  been  appropriated 
for  military  assistance,  only  $1,200,000,- 
000  had  been  expended,  leaving  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$9,700,000,000. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  these  figures  are 
approximately  correct?  I  refer  to  the 
figures  appearing  on  pages  41  and  42. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Those 
figures  were  supplied  to  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  assume 
they  are  the  same  as  the  figures  which 
were  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Probably  they  are  the  same. 

I  can  say  that  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  raises  one  of  the  highly  important 
aspects  of  this  entire  situation,  one  to 
which  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  study. 

I  was  disturbed,  as  was  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  about  what  appear  to  be 
funds  appropriated  and  unexpended.  I 
have  a  statement,  which  I  shall  place 
in  the  Record  before  we  conclude  this 
debate,  explaining  how  that  has  been 
brought  out. 

The  difficulty  under  which  we  are  la¬ 
boring  arises  because  of  the  fact  that 
unless  advance  authorizations  and  ap¬ 
propriations  are  provided,  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program  are  not  able 
to  make  forward  contracts.  Many  of  the 
things  required  have  to  be  contracted  for 
in  advance:  it  may  take  as  long  as  1,  2, 
or  3  years  to  construct  them.  Under  our 
fiscal  policy,  we  do  not  permit  obliga¬ 
tions  to  be  incurred  until  an  appropria¬ 
tion  has  actually  been  made.  That  has 
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been  one  of  our  embarrassments.  In 
my  own  mind,  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
shall  not  have  to  change  that  practice. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  unexpended  balances,  so  far  as 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  is  con¬ 
cerned,  upon  close  study  does  not  give 
me  as  much  concern  as  I  would  have  if 
we  had  different  testimony  from  those  in 
authority. 

I  am  told  that  by  June  1952  all  the 
funds  previously  appropriated  will  be 
obligated,  except  for  possibly  $300,000,- 
000  or  $400,000,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  situation  that  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  appropriates  $10,900,000,000  under 
what  is  declared  to  be  a  sense  of  urgency 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  at  the  end  of  January  of  this 
year  the  authorities  have  been  able  to 
expend  only  approximately  $1,200,000,- 
000,  leaving  unexpended  $9,700,000,000? 

If  these  matters  were  of  such  urgency, 
would  not  we  expect  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  have  made  a  better  record 
in  rushing  to  Europe  the  materiel  which 
was  said  to  be  so  badly  needed? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  one  of  the  criticisms  I  made  when 
I  addressed  the  Senate  last  week  was 
based  exactly  on  the  point  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  calling  at¬ 
tention.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  we 
have  tried  to  carry  on  simultaneously  a 
production  program  of  military  equip¬ 
ment,  military-end  items,  and  what¬ 
not,  and  also  our  normal  program  on 
the  home  front;  and  our  productive 
agencies,  such  as  our  manufacturing 
concerns,  and  so  forth,  are  away  behind 
in  their  deliveries.  We  do  not  pay  until 
the  articles  are  delivered,  and  delivery 
has  been  held  up  by  various  factors,  with 
which  the  Senator  is  familiar.  I  am 
not  defending  this  state  of  affairs.  I 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator  says 
in  this  regard.  I  am  pointing  out,  how¬ 
ever,  the  great  danger  we  would  be  in 
if  we  did  not  authorize  the  amounts 
called  for  in  the  pending  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  bill.  I  agree  with  his  approach, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  domestic 
military  budget.  I  said  in  my  speech 
last  week  that  on  the  $52,000,000,000  do¬ 
mestic  program  for  military  expendi¬ 
tures  we  could  probably  save  from  $7,- 
000,000,000  to  $8,000,000,000  if  we  sharp¬ 
ened  our  pencils  and  looked  carefully  at 
the  unexpended  balances. 

In  the  case  of  this  program,  I  feel  that 
there  will  not  be  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  after  the  end  of  fiscal  1952,  and 
that,  unless  we  provide  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  -bill  we  will  be  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  our  military  shipments 
planned  for  delivery  after  the  fiscal  year 
1953. 

I  am  advised,  from  the  figures,  that 
what  we  have  committed  during  the  past 
year  will  carry  through  our  deliveries 
and  our  expenditures  during  the  fiscal 
year  1953,  and  that  we  are  now  asked  to 
provide  authorizations  to  complete  the 
program  in  1954,  as  was  planned  at  the 
Lisbon  conference.  I  might  enlighten 
the  distinguished  Senator  by  reading  a 
memorandum  which  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  myself  and  other  Senators  on 


this  question.  The  writer  brings  up  the 
very  point  of  which  the  Senator  speaks. 
He  says: 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
source  of  your  Information  that  there  Is  a 
7.9  billion  surplus  for  foreign  aid  left  from 
previous  years. 

That  is  the  $7,900,000,000  of  which  the 
Senator  spoke. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  the  surplus  as  of 
the  31st  of  January,  so  far  as  amounts 
appropriated  but  not  expended  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  indicated  on  page  42,  is  $12,- 
040,000,000,  or  approximately  $12,000,- 
000,000.  There  may  have  been  subse¬ 
quent  expenditures  since  the  31st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  but  I  should  think,  at  the  rate  the 
appropriations  were  being  expended  up 
to  that  date  there  would  be  at  least  $11,- 
000,000,000  of  unexpended  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  the  unexpended  balance 
is  $12,000,000,000  or  $7,900,000,000,  the 
principle  is  the  same.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  like  to  read  this  statement.  The 
writer  says: 

This  figure  does  not  coincide  with  any 
which  is  available  here  and  I  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  it  must  have  been  furnished  to 
you  by  someone  who  made  the  common  mis¬ 
take  of  failing  to  distinguish  between  ob¬ 
ligations  and  expenditures.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  popu¬ 
lar  misunderstanding  of  its  precise  nature 
has  been  the  source  of  much  confusion.  To 
explain  the  distinction  properly  requires  a 
brief  description  of  what  Congress  actually 
does  when  it  makes  an  appropriation. 

When  Congress  makes  an  appropriation, 
we  commonly  say  that  Congress  is  appro¬ 
priating  funds.  This  naturally  gives  rise  to 
the  impression  that  Congress  is  taking  phys¬ 
ical  cash  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation  and  actually  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  branch  for  immedi¬ 
ate  payment  out.  This  is  not  the  case;  in¬ 
stead,  Congress  is  simply  granting  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  the  authority  to  do  two 
things : 

First,  to  make  obligations — 

That  is,  contracts  with  the  producers 
of  needed  articles — 

in  the  amount  of  such  appropriation,  that 
is  to  make  binding  commitments  (or  con¬ 
tracts)  to  pay  out  that  amount  at  the  date 
or  dates  specified  in  the  commitment.  When 
this  particular  authority  to  obligate  is  ex¬ 
ercised,  and  binding  commitments  are 
made,  we  say  that  the  funds  are  obligated. 

Second,  to  make  the  expenditures  required 
to  carry  out  such  obligations,  that  is  actual 
payments  in  cash  to  the  persons  to  whom 
such  obligations  are  owed  from  cash  which 
is  available  to  the  Government  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the  payments. 
At  this  stage  we  say  that  the  funds  are 
expended. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  under  present  congressional  procedures, 
the  executive  branch  does  not  have  the  au¬ 
thority,  unless  and  until  Congress  does  make 
an  appropriation,  either  (1)  to  spend  money 
or  (2)  to  make  a  contract  which  will,  at  some 
subsequent  date,  legally  require  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  spend  money. 

With  the  foregoing  brief  explanation  of 
terms,  we  can  turn  to  the  current  picture. 
The  facts,  as  derived  from  official  sources  and 
estimates,  are  these: 

(1)  On  June  30,  1952,  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the 
total  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  for 
foreign-aid  purposes,  only  around  $400,000,- 
000  will  remain  unobligated. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  $400,000,000  will  re¬ 
main  unobligated  as  well  as  unexpended. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  con¬ 
tinue  : 

The  balance  will  either  have  been  “ex¬ 
pended,”  that  is,  actually  paid  out  in  cash, 
or  "obligated,”  that  is,  committed  to  bind¬ 
ing  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of 
goods.  The  portion  remaining  unobligated 
will  be  largely,  if  not  entirely  related  to 
that  part  of  the  foreign-aid  program  having 
to  do  with  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance.  It  will  consist  primarily  of  three  ele¬ 
ments:  (1)  roughly  $100,000,000  representing 
contracts  in  the  process  of  placement,  mostly 
overseas,  which  have  not  been  finalized;  (2) 
approximately  $100,000,000  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  items,  mostly  spare  parts,  on  which 
final  specifications  have  not  been  developed; 
and  (3)  perhaps  $200,000,000,  reserved  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  sound  business  practices,  to 
cover  future  increases  in  costs,  resulting 
from  engineering  changes  and  other  ad¬ 
justments,  under  contracts  already  placed. 
This  is  a  normal,  not  an  unusual,  situation 
with  respect  to  military-type  procurement  at 
the  end  of  any  fiscal  year. 

(2)  On  June  30,  1952,  it  is  also  estimated 
that  of  the  total  amounts  heretofore  ap¬ 
propriated  for  foreign-aid  purposes,  about 
$8,900,000,000  will  remain  unexpended. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  $400,000,000  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  subparagraph,  the  entire  amount 
will  have  been  obligated,  that  is,  commit¬ 
ted  to  specific  binding  contracts.  It  can  be 
applied  only  to  those  contracts.  It  is  not 
available  for  any  other  or  new  purpose.  It 
will  be  expended  when  the  goods  are  ready 
for  delivery,  to  liquidate  those  contracts. 

(3)  Therefore,  during  the  year  from  July 
1,  1952,  to  June  30,  1953,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  new  appropriation,  the  situation 
would  be  substantially  as  follows:  existing 
contracts  could  be  carried  out,  resulting  in 
the  substantial  expenditure  of  the  funds 
which  were  unexpended  but  obligated  on 
June  30.  1952.  However,  apart  from  the 
$400,000,000  previously  referred  to,  which 
though  not  technically  obligated,  will  be 
specifically  earmarked,  the  executive  branch, 
insofar  as  foreign  assistance  is  concerned, 
would  be  without  authority  either  to  make 
now  contracts  (enter  into  new  obligations) 
or  even  to  expend  money  for  any  current 
requirements .  except  those  connected  with 
the  liquidation  of  contracts  placed  in  earlier 
years. 

There  is  then  a  further  discussion  of 
more  of  the  details  of  this  particular  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  this  question  has  been  raised,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  state¬ 
ment,  which  was  submitted  to  me  at  my 
request  and  at  the  request  of  other  Sen¬ 
ators,  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  so  that  the  Senate  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  explanation  made  by 
the  executive  branch  in  regard  to  unex¬ 
pended  balances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  Re  Unexpended  and  Unobli¬ 
gated  Balances 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
source  of  your  information  that  there  is  a 
“7,900,000,000  surplus  for  foreign  aid  left 
from  previous  years.”  This  figure  does  not 
coincide  with  any  which  is  available  here  and 
I  can  only  conclude  that  it  must  have  been 
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furnished  to  you  by  someone  who  made  the 
common  mistake  of  failing  to  distinguish 
between  obligations  and  expenditures. 
This  distinction  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  and  popular  misunderstanding  of  its 
precise  nature  has  been  the  source  of  much 
confusion.  To  explain  the  distinction  prop¬ 
erly  requires  a  brief  description  of  what  Con¬ 
gress  actually  does  when  it  makes  an  appro¬ 
priation. 

When  Congress  makes  an  appropriation, 
we  commonly  say  that  Congress  is  appro¬ 
priating  funds.  This  naturally  gives  rise  to 
the  impression  that  Congress  is  taking  phy¬ 
sical  cash  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
appropriation  and  actually  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  branch  for  immediate 
payment  out.  This  is  not  the  case;  instead. 
Congress  is  simply  granting  the  executive 
branch  the  authority  to  do  two  things: 

First,  to  make  obligations,  in  the  amount 
of  such  appropriation,  that  is  to  make  bind¬ 
ing  commitments  (or  contracts)  to  pay  out 
that  amount  at  the  date  or  dates  specified 
in  the  commitment.  When  this  particular 
authority  to  obligate  is  exercised,  and  bind¬ 
ing  commitments  are  made,  we  say  that  the 
funds  are  obligated. 

Second,  to  make  the  expenditures  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  such  obligations,  that  is 
actual  payments  in  cash  to  the  persons  to 
whom  such  obligations  are  owed  from  cash 
which  is  available  to  the  Government  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the 
payments.  At  this  stage  we  say  that  the 
funds  are  expended. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
under  present  Congressional  procedures,  the 
executive  branch  does  not  have  the  author¬ 
ity,  unless  and  until  Congress  does  make  an 
appropriation,  either  (1)  to  spend  money  or 
(2)  to  make  a  contract  which  will,  at  some 
subsequent  date,  legally  require  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  spend  money. 

With  the  foregoing  brief  explanation  of 
terms,  we  can  turn  to  the  current  picture. 
The  facts,  as  derived  from  official  sources  and 
estiamtes,  are  these: 

(1)  On  June  30,  1952,  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the 
total  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  pruposes,  only  around  $400,000,- 
000  will  remain  unobligated.  The  balance 
will  either  have  been  expended,  that  is,  actu¬ 
ally  paid  out  in  cash,  or  obligated,  that  is, 
committed  to  binding  contracts  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  delivery  of  goods.  The  portion  remain¬ 
ing  unobligated  will  be  largely,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  related  to  that  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  having  to  do  with  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance.  It  will  consist  primarily 
of  three  elements:  (1)  roughly  $100,000,000 
representing  contracts  in  the  process  of 
placement,  mostly  overseas,  which  have  not 
been  finalized;  (2)  approximately  $100,000,- 
000  for  the  procurement  of  items,  mostly 
spare  parts,  on  which  final  specifications  have 
not  been  developed;  and  (3)  perhaps  $200,- 
000,000,  reserved  in  accordance  with  sound 
business  practices,  to  cover  future  increases 
in  costs,  resulting  from  engineering  changes 
and  other  adjustments,  under  contracts  al¬ 
ready  placed.  This  is  a  normal,  not  an  un¬ 
usual,  situation  with  respect  to  military-type 
procurement  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year. 

(2)  On  June  30,  1952,  it  is  also  estimated 
that  of  the  total  amounts  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  for  foreign  aid  purposes,  about  $8,- 
900,000,000  will  remain  unexpended.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  exception  of  the  approximately 
$400,000,000  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraph,  the  entire  amount  will  have  been 
obligated,  that  is,  committed  to  specific  bind¬ 
ing  contracts.  It  can  be  applied  only  to 
those  contracts.  It  is  not  available  for  any 
other  or  new  purpose.  It  will  be  expended, 
when  the  goods  are  ready  for  delivery,  to 
liquidate  those  contracts. 

(3)  Therefore,  during  the  year  from 
July  1,  1952,  to  June  30,  1953,  and  in  the 


absence  of  any  new  appropriation,  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  substantially  as  follows:  Ex¬ 
isting  contracts  could  be  carried  out,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  susbtantial  expenditure  of  the 
funds  which  were  unexpended  but  obli¬ 
gated  on  June  30,  1952.  However,  apart  from 
the  $400,000,000  previously  referred  to,  which, 
though  not  technically  obligated,  will  be 
specifically  earmarked,  the  executive  branch, 
insofar  as  foreign  assistance  is  concerned, 
would  be  without  authority  either  to  make 
new  contracts  (enter  into  new  obligations) 
or  even  to  expend  money  for  any  current 
requirements  except  those  connected  with 
the  liquidation  of  contracts  placed  in  earlier 
years. 

You  might  then  properly  ask — and  this  is, 
in  a  sense,  I  believe,  the  substance  of  your 
own  inquiry — why  it  would  be  serious,  in 
view  of  the  $8,900,000,000  of  contracts  for 
foreign  aid  which  will  be  outstanding  on 
June  30,  1952,  and  which  are  scheduled  tq 
result  in  deliveries  during  the  following 
years,  to  make  no  new  foreign-aid  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  period  June  30,  1952,  to  June 
30,  1953.  I  shall  answer  this  question  in 
three  parts. 

(1)  A  large  part  of  the  answer  to  this 
question  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  lead  time,  the  time  it  takes  from 
the  date  on  which  Congress  makes  an  ap¬ 
propriation  (that  is,  authorizes  the  making 
of  a  contract),  to  the  date  when  the  first 
item  is  delivered  under  that  contract.  In 
the  case  of  military  procurement,  which  of 
course  is  normally  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  delivery  of  military  assistance  (and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  represents  by  far  the  greatest 
percentage  of  all  foreign  assistance)  lead 
time  is  frequently  measured,  not  in  weeks 
and  months,  but  in  years.  With  respect  to 
aircraft,  for  example,  lead  time  will  vary, 
depending  on  the  precise  type  involved,  from 
2  to  almost  3  years.  If  we  are  to  supply  an 
aircraft  for  foreign  aid  in  1954,  Congress 
must  authorize  a  contract  for  such  aircraft 
now.  Consequently,  if  no  new  appropria¬ 
tion  is  made  for  military  assistance  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  it  would  mean  that  no 
aircraft  could  be  delivered  during  1954;  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  the  form  of  aircraft  would  stop 
abruptly  in  1954;  and  nothing  which  Con¬ 
gress  or  anyone  else  could  do  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  could  possibly  correct  the  situation. 
There  would  be  an  inevitable  hiatus  in  air¬ 
craft  deliveries  of  12  or  more  months 
which  would  be  dictated  by  the  simple  fact 
that  it  takes  a  minimum  of  several  years  to 
place  contracts  for,  to  manufacture,  and  to 
deliver  an  aircraft.  While  the  case  of  air¬ 
craft  is  extreme,  it  is  to  only  a  lesser  degree 
typical  of  most  of  the  other  major  items  of 
military  procurement — M-47  tanks  (where 
the  manufacturing  process  alone  is  11 
months)  or  mine  sweepers  (where  the  com¬ 
parable  figure  is  15  months) ,  as  further  illus¬ 
trations.  And  it  is  precisely  this  circum¬ 
stance  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a 
large  amount  of  previous  appropriations  will 
be  obligated  but  unexpended  on  June  30, 
1952.  These  unexpended  appropriations  rep¬ 
resent  the  pipeline  which  will  fill  military 
requirements  during  the  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  months.  Without  a  new  appropria¬ 
tion,  this  pipeline  would  begin  to  dry  up 
rapidly  on  June  30,  1953,  and  could  only  be 
rebuilt  after  the  loss  of  more  than  a  year. 
Therefore,  a  decision  to  make  no  new  appro¬ 
priation  for  military  assistance  procurement 
at  this  time  necessarily  constitutes  an  imme¬ 
diate  decision  to  abandon  virtually  all  fur¬ 
ther  military  assistance  to  our  allies  after 
June  30,  1953. 

(2)  A  second  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
foregoing  question  relates  to  the  need  for 
authority  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  June  30,  1952,  to  contract  and  pay  for 
the  costs  of  packing,  transporting  to  ports, 
and  shipping  overseas,  the  equipment  which 
will  be  produced  during  that  year  under  the 
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military-procurement  contracts  which  are 
represented  by  the  "unexpended”  but  "ob¬ 
ligated”  funds  on  June  30,  1952,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  training  in  the  use  of  such  equipment 
and  other  equipment  previously  delivered. 
This  amount  will  come  to  nearly  $900,000,000. 
It  cannot  be  paid  for  except  out  of  a  new 
appropriation  because,  as  indicated  above, 
all  previously  appropriated  funds  will  have 
been  obligated — again,  of  course,  with  the 
exception  of  the  $400,000,000  which,  though 
unobligated,  is  earmarked  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses.  In  other  words,  if  no  such  appro¬ 
priation  is  made,  available  equipment  could 
not  be  delivered  and  the  military-aid  pro¬ 
gram  would  come  to  an  abrupt  halt.  It 
would  also  be  impossible  to  provide  foreign 
nationals  with  the  training  necessary  for 
their  effective  maintenance  and  employment 
of  equipment  already  delivered,  and  we  could 
expect  that  our  substantial  investment  in 
military  assistance  would  be  partially  dis¬ 
sipated  through  ignorance  on  their  part  of 
the  proper  methods  for  the  maintenance, 
repair,  storage,  and  use  of  weapons  provided. 

(3)  The  final  part  of  the  answer  pertains 
to  that  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  has  to  do  with  defense  support,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance.  Of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  $8,900,000,000  of  unexpended  but 
obligated  funds  on  June  30,  1952  (with  the 
exception  of  the  $400,000,000  previously  dis¬ 
cussed),  nearly  $8,000,000,000  will  represent 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  military 
assistance.  The  balance,  slightly  over  $900,- 
000,000,  will  represent  "obligated”  but  "un¬ 
expended”  appropriations  for  defense  sup¬ 
port,  economic  and  technical  assistance. 
Many  of  the  considerations  which  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  preceding  two  paragraphs  in 
connection  with  military  assistance  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  these  other  forms  of  aid  as  well, 
with  the  important  qualification  (except  in 
the  case  of  machine  tools  and  certain  other 
types  of  heavy  equipment)  that  the  lead- 
times  are  much  shorter  and  the  necessary 
pipeline  much  smaller.  Thus,  an  important 
portion  of  the  requirements  for  these  other 
forms  of  aid  during  the  first  months  of  the 
year  which  begins  on  June  30,  1952,  will  be, 
and  could  only  be,  met  from  the  “obligated" 
but  “unexpended”  balances  on  that  date — • 
the  contracts  then  already  placed.  However, 
the  funds  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  these  items,  the  funds  needed  to  place 
the  contracts  necessary  to  cover  require¬ 
ments  for  the  remainder  of  the  coming  year, 
and  the  funds  essential  to  carry  a  modest 
pipeline  into  the  succeeding  year,  must  all 
come  from  a  new  appropriation.  There  is 
no  other  source,  since  all  previous  funds 
have  been  “obligated.”  Failure  to  provide  a 
new  appropriation  therefore  will  inevitably 
result  in  a  virtual  cessation  in  these  other 
essential  forms  of  aid  early  next  fall.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  absence  of  a  new  appropriation 
would  require  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  “point  4”  program  of  technical  co¬ 
operation.  That  program  is  dependent  upon 
large  numbers  of  American  technicians  who 
are  paid  on  a  current  basis,  and  they  could 
not  be  employed  if  no  new  funds  were  made 
available. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  appropriation  would  constitute 
a  decision  to  terminate  all  foreign  aid.  After 
June  30,  1952,  no  personnel  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  no  more  goods  could  be  shipped. 
Moreover,  even  if  a  new  appropriation  cov¬ 
ered  the  costs  of  shipping  goods  which  had 
already  been  contracted  for  and  United 
States  personnel  costs  incident  thereto,  it 
would  still  represent  a  decision  to  abandon 
all  foreign  aid  at  definable  future  dates — 
point-4  on  June  30;  defense  support  and 
economic  aid  a  few  months  hence;  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  at  a  very  rapid  rate  beginning 
about  June  30,  1953.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  agree  that  no  more  short-sighted  and 
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dangerous  course  could  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  at  this  time. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  and  again 
this  is  a  point  on  which  I  believe  that  there 
is  much  popular  misunderstanding,  that  be¬ 
cause  Congress  makes  a  new  appropriation 
for  foreign  aid  for  the  coming  year  the 
amount  of  such  appropriation  must  be  avail¬ 
able  in  cash  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
during  that  year.  You  will  recall  my  pre¬ 
vious  statement  that  the  term  “appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds”  is  really  a  misnomer,  that  it 
means  an  authorization  to  make  obligations 
and,  when  those  obligations  become  due,  to 
make  expenditures  at  that  time  in  discharge 
of  those  obligations  out  of  funds  then  avail¬ 
able  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  That 
means,  in  the  case  of  that  portion  of  any 
new  appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  military  procure¬ 
ment,  that  most  of  the  cash  necessary  to 
cover  the  resulting  contracts  will  not  need 
to  be  on  hand  or  represented  by  Treasury  re¬ 
ceipts  until  some  time  in  fiscal  year  1954 
when  these  contracts  will  become  due. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  very  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  a  very  simple  question : 
Is  he  satisfied  with  the  deliveries  which 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration  has 
been  able  to  make  to  foreign  countries 
whom  we  were  supposedly  equipping? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  it,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  blame  MSA.  But  we  can 
blame  the  falling  down  of  production, 
which  is  far  from  reaching  the  target  we 
expected  to  reach  by  ^his  time.  I  am 
told  we  have  obtained  about  50  percent 
of  what  had  been  expected  by  this  time; 
so  we  are  behind,  not  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  for¬ 
eign  countries  expected  to  go  ahead.  We 
were  behind.  Of  course,  the  equipment 
which  is  to  be  delivered  is  needed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  that. 
But  has  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  gone  into  the  issue  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  this  failure  to  effect 
deliveries? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  not  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  of  that  situa¬ 
tion.  I  understand  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  given  some 
thought  to  it.  I  have  had  called  to  my 
attention  by  one  of  the  staff  the  report 
from  which  I  desire  to  read  briefly.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  on  the  pending  bill,  at  page  26, 
says; 

When  asked  to  explain  why  shipments  of 
military  assistance  have  been  so  slow  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Lovett  ascribed  the  delay  to 
the  following  facts,  which  apply  to  domestic 
military  production  as  well  as  to  the  ship¬ 
ments  under  the  military  assistance  program : 

(1)  “We  were  short  on  machine  tools.” 

(2)  “We  had  inadequate  facilities  in 
being.” 

(3)  “Initial  scheduling  *  *  *  was  *  *  * 
unrealistic  as”  it  was  “based  on  the  peace¬ 
time  procurement  of  materials.” 

(4)  “We  ran  into  shortages  of  all  sorts  of 

critical  materials  like  tungsten,  columbium, 
cobalt  *  *  *.” 

(5)  Finally  we  ran  into  design  compli¬ 
cations  resulting  from  the  tremendous '"Com¬ 
plexity  of  much  of  the  present-day  military 
equipment. 

Secretary  Lovett  concluded,  however,  that 
the  picture  is  noticeably  better  today  and 
that  shipments  should  increase  rapidly  in 
the  months  ahead. 


So  answering  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question,  while  we  did  not  go  into 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  to  make  deliveries,  we  did,  I 
note  from  the  record,  ask  Secretary 
Lovett,  and  he  gave  us  this  summary 
statement  of  the  reasons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  informed  that 
the  unexpended  appropriations  for  do¬ 
mestic  armaments  at  the  end  of  this 
year  will  aggregate  almost  $55,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the 
point  he  has  made  is  the  same  as  the 
one  made  by  me  in  my  remarks  a  week 
ago.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  was 
confident  that  if  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  looked  into  the  matter  and  they 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
get  together  and  think  in  terms  of 
amounts  definitely  obligated  and  which 
remain  unobligated,  we  could  save  in 
the  fiscal  year  1953  seven  or  eight  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  That  was  my  conclusion, 
and  I  believe  it  can  be  substantiated. 
I  imagine,  from  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said,  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  cooperate,  rather  than 
to  favor  cutting  another  billion  dollars 
from  the  mutual  security  bill,  which  has 
to  do  with  our  foreign  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  I  am  trying 
to  develop  is  the  enormous  amount  avail¬ 
able  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  They  have  approximately  $55,- 
000,000,000  of  unexpended  appropria¬ 
tions  for  domestic  defense,  to  which 
they  are  proposing  to  add  $52,000,000,000 
more,  or  a  total  of  $107,000,000,000  which 
they  wish  to  have  available.  They  had 
available  at  the  end  of  January  $12,- 
000,000,000  for  foreign  aid,  most  of  it 
being  for  military  assistance,  and  they 
say  that  by  the  end  of  June  they  will 
have  $9,000,000,000  available.  I  think 
they  will  have  to  proceed  much  faster 
in  the  next  30  days  than  they  have  in 
the  past  if  the  unexpended  balance  is 
to  be  used. 

They  are  asking  for  $8,000,000,000 
which  has  been  whittled  down  to  approx¬ 
imately  $7,000,000,000,  and  on  top  of  that, 
approximately  $16,000,000,000  for  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  reading 
recently  the  history  of  the  Civil  War. 
There  was  a  young  general  by  the  name 
of  McClellan,  who,  in  1861,  until  after 
the  peninsula  campaign,  was  the  gen¬ 
eralissimo.  He  commanded  at  the  Battle 
of  Antietam.  He  was  constantly  calling 
on  President  Lincoln  for  supplies — 
horses,  mules,  ammunition,  and  men — 
but  he  was  always  reluctant  to  move. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  not  a  little  bit  infected  with 
McClellanism,  constantly  asking  for 
money,  money,  money,  but  not  possess¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  the  sense  of  urgency 
to  produce  results. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  I  may 
distinguish  between  the  Mutual  Assist¬ 
ance  Program,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
program  of  getting  divisions  organized 
and  equipped  in  Europe,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  home  front,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  share  the 
same  view.  We  confront  the  problem 


of  having  materials  made  and  delivered. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  on  a  full 
wartime  basis;  we  are  between  a  full 
wartime  basis  and  a  half  wartime  basis ; 
and  we  are  in  great  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  problem.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  we  are  only  approximately  50  per¬ 
cent  up  to  our  obligations  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  fault  been 
the  lack  of  appropriations  by  Congress, 
or  lack  of  results  on  the  part  of  indus¬ 
try  and  the  Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course, 
it  has  been  the  latter.  There  have  been 
ample  appropriations;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yet  every  effort  is 
made  to  place  the  responsibility  on  Con¬ 
gress  for  its  failure  to  appropriate.  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  pouring  out  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that  statement,  but  I  want 
to  see  the  authorization  for  the  program 
developed  at  Lisbon  carried  out,  so  that 
we  shall  not  allow  our  allies  abroad,  who 
are  moving  ahead,  to  become  discour¬ 
aged.  The  worst  thing  we  can  do  at 
this  moment  is  to  let  them  get  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  are  dragging  our  heels. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  the  test 
whether  we  produce  results — not  the 
question  of  how  much  we  appropriate 
on  paper,  but  how  much  stuff  we  actu¬ 
ally  send  to  the  countries  overseas? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct.  If  we  authorize  the  program, 
we  should  follow  through  with  the  ap¬ 
propriations  and  see  that  the  goods  are 
produced  and  delivered  abroad. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  not  also  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  to  see  that  the 
goods  are  produced  and  shipped? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct;  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I 
am  glad  he  made  that  point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  I  believe,  has  properly  made 
the  point  that  the  so-called  foreign-aid 
program  and  the  domestic-defense  pro¬ 
gram  are  really  interlocked. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  he  approve 
of,  let  us  say,  a  possible  further  cut  in 
foreign  aid,  with  the  proviso  that  if  the 
National  Security  Council  believes  that 
equipping  foreign  divisions  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  further  equipping  our  own, 
there  could  be  a  transfer  of  funds  be¬ 
tween  the  domestic-defense  appropria¬ 
tion  and  the  foreign-aid  authorization 
and  appropriation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  that  from  the  careful 
study  which  was  made — some  us  went 
abroad  to  confer  with  our  allies — I  felt 
when  the  reduction  of  $1,000,000,000  was 
made  that  I  should  recommend  10  per¬ 
cent  as  being  the  absolute  limit  we 
dared  to  go  without  jeopardizing  the 
program.  Maybe  some  compromise  can 
be  worked  out,  as  the  Senator  suggests, 
but  I  feel  that  I  must  defend  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee,  because  I 
think  we  arrived  at  a  sound  conclusion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  the  Senator’s  question, 
but  I  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  reduction. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  there  were  a  re¬ 
duction,  any  evil  effects  could  be  miti¬ 
gated  by  a  transfer  from  the  domestic- 
defense  appropriation  to  the  foreign-aid 
program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
that  would  have  to  be  explored.  With 
the  continuation  of  the  hot  war  in  Ko¬ 
rea  I  would  give  priority  to  getting  end 
items  to  Korea  to  protect  our  boys  there 
even  at  the  expense  of  having  partly 
equipped  divisions  in  America. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  could  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
debate  we  have  just  had,  there  has  been 
handed  to  me  a  memorandum  on  the 
deliveries  of  end  items  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  it  into  the  Record  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  like  to  have  me  do  so. 
It  is  very  short. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  read  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The 
memorandum  is  furnished  by  the  Mu-' 
tual  Security  Agency  and  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Deliveries  of  United  States  End  Items  Under 
the  Mutual  Security  Program 

Although,  the  delivery  rate  of  military  ma¬ 
teriel  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
was  hard  hit  by  combat  demands  in  Korea 
and  by  difficulties  in  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  program,  a  sharp  upswing  is  now 
apparent. 

Through  March  31,  1952,  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  supplied  $1,925,000,000  worth 
of  military  supplies  and  equipment  as  grant 
aid  to  eligible  foreign  countries,  including 
$433,000,000  of  excess  stock.  Thus,  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  shipments  of  materiel  from 
new  procurement  since  the  start  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  end  of  March  were  worth 
about  $57,000,000.  In  March  of  1952,  materiel 
to  a  value  of  $129,000,000  (including  $17,- 
000,000  from  excess  stocks)  was  shipped. 
This  increase  is  not  an  isolated  occurrence; 
it  represents  a  trend  which  may  be  expected 
to  continue. 

In  terms  of  measurement  tons,  the  cumu¬ 
lative  total,  world-wide,  as  of  April  30,  1952, 
was  3,069,900,  not  including  311  aircraft  and 
55  vessels  delivered  under  their  own  power. 
Thus,  the  monthly  average  is  about  113,700 
measurement  tons,  in  comparison  with  the 
April  1952  figure  of  246,550.  April  shipments 
could  be  represented  by  the  departure  from 
United  States  ports  of  over  one  10,000-ton 
vessel  completely  loaded  with  military  equip¬ 
ment  every  working  day  during  the  month 
of  April. 

Major  items  of  equipment  shipped  in  April 
included  1,053  tanks,  7,189  motor  vehicles, 
501  pieces  of  artillery,  136  aircraft,  and  43 
vessels.  These  figures  could  be  compared 
with  1,251  tanks,  3,953  motor  vehicles,  310 
pieces  of  artillery,  185  aircraft,  and  5  vessels 
in  the  preceding  month  and  with  average 
monthly  figures  since  the  start  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  376  tanks,  1,559  motor  vehicles,  458 
pieces  of  artillery,  70  aircraft,  and  14  vessels. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  statement 
to  have  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  Business  Week  of  March  22,  1952] 
What  About  the  Foreign-Aid  Bill? 

Big  decisions  are  seldom  easy  to  make. 
The  foreign-aid  legislation  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  is  a  good  example. 


President  Truman  has  asked  $7,900,000,000 
lor  defense,  defense  support,  and  point  4 
assistance  to  our  allies  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  reaction  by  and  large  has  been 
unfavorable.  Many  Americans  wonder  if  the 
promised  end  of  foreign  aid  is  ever  to  come. 
They  feel  that  foreign  aid  is  being  accepted 
as  a  permanent  budget  item  both  by  our 
Government  and  by  our  allies.  There  is  real 
and  justified  concern  evidenced  by  the  re¬ 
cent  statement  of  the  United  States  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  International  Chamber  of-  Com¬ 
merce,  that  this  emergency  aid  is  acting 
like  a  narcotic,  dulling  the  senses  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  to  the  critical  need  for 
economic  and  financial  reform.  Aggravat¬ 
ing  the  situation  is  the  apparent  willingness 
of  responsible  citizens  in  some  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  indulge  in  a  kind  of  diplomatic  black¬ 
mail:  Continue  your  aid,  or  we  will  be  pow¬ 
erless  to  build  our  defenses  against  com¬ 
munism. 

These  concerns  alone  would  make  the 
going  hard  for  any  new  foreign-aid  bill.  But 
other  factors  add  still  more  trouble.  There 
is  lack  of  confidence  both  in  Congress  and  in 
the  country  in  what  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  say  is  necessary.  Con¬ 
gressmen  also  recall  that,  even  after  the 
Korean  war  started,  the  President  proclaimed 
that  Marshall-plan  recovery  in  Europe  a 
great  success  a  year  and  a  half  and  $5,000,- 
000,000  ahead  of  schedule.  To  the  confu¬ 
sion  about  Europe’s  real  economic  condition 
is  added  the  President’s  discount  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  Russian  threat  implicit  in  stretch¬ 
ing  out  our  rearmament  program  by  a  full 
year. 

where  the  ax  is  aimed 

These  facts  form  the  background  from 
which  have  come  demands  for  big  cuts  in 
the  Presidents’  $7,900,000,000  request.  The 
principal  target  for  the  slash  is  the  economic 
aid  section,  $1,800,000,000  of  which  $1,400,- 
000,000  is  earmarked  for  the  NATO  coun¬ 
tries.  The  argument  is  made  that  these  na¬ 
tions  are  back  to  prewar  levels  of  production 
and,  therefore,  our  help  should  be  limited 
strictly  to  military  items. 

This  point  is  straightforward  enough,  but 
the  problem  stubbornly  remains.  In  the 
first  place,  the  distinction  between  military 
and  economic  (or  defense  support)  aid  is 
largely  a  fiction.  True,  a  machine-gun  is 
not  the  same  as  a  bale  of  cotton.  But  the 
economics  of  the  situation  is  simply  this: 
The  standard  of  living  and  the  rate  of  re¬ 
armament  at  any  given  time  in  the  NATO 
countries  is  determined  by  their  internal 
resources  and  the  help  we  give  them.  Less 
assistance  can  only  mean,  in  the  short  run, 
less  rearmament  or  a  lower  living  standard. 

What  upset  the  applecart  and  caused  trou¬ 
ble  was  the  Korean  war,  which  forced  these 
countries  to  devote  a  larger  slice  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  defense.  This  threatens  living 
standards  that  are  not  yet  high  enough  to 
take  a  cut-back  in  favor  of  rearmament  with¬ 
out  trouble. 

BAD  TIME  FOR  RETRENCHMENT 

Certainly,  the  time  could  scarcely  be 
worse  for  deliberations  about  what  our  long- 
run  foreign  aid  policy  should  be.  Britain’s 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  just  re¬ 
vealed  that  her  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars 
are  below  $1,800,000,000,  off  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  the  first  2  months  of  this 
year.  A  conservative  government  in  France 
Is  trying  to  get  its  roots  down  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  economic  crisis.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  army  plan  is  just  emerging. 

The  issue,  it  seems  to  us,  is  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  of  a 
drastic  cut  in  the  foreign-aid  program  now 
by,  say,  eliminating  all  economic  aid. 

Such  a  cut  means'  that  something  in  the 
economies  of  our  allies  must  give.  Is  Britain, 
with  a  meat  ration  of  less  than  20  cents  per 


week,  going  to  pull  In  her  belt  some  more? 
Probably  not.  The  more  likely  result  is  a  cut 
in  the  British  arms  program.  That  will 
certainly  be  the  reaction  in  other  countries 
as  well.  It  should  be  understood,  too,  that 
the  cut-back  in  their  defense  programs  would 
be  more  than  the  reduction  in  economic  aid, 
since  our  supplying  a  critical  item  can  in¬ 
crease  their  arms  output  by  an  estimated 
$2.50  for  every  $1  of  help.  And  this  cut-back 
would  come  at  a  time  when  the  Russians 
have  just  announced  a  bigger  arms  budget 
than  ever  before  in  peacetime.  Are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  this  consequence? 

Such  a  cut  would  probably  put  many  of 
our  allies  in  the  position  of  being  forced  to 
resume  or  expand  trade  through  the  iron 
curtain.  Are  we  prepared  to  face  up  to  this 
consequence? 

Such  a  cut  might  well  be  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  ability  of  France  to  carry  on  the 
costly  war  in  Indochina.  If  Indochina  should 
go  by  default,  that  would  mean  the  end  of  a 
free  southeast  Asia,  and  it  would  ultimately 
mean  huge  American  outlays  to  sustain  the 
economy  of  an  isolated  Japan.  Are  we  pre¬ 
pared  for  this? 

These  consequences  are  compelling.  They 
illustrate  why  the  decision  before  Congress 
is  difficult.  They  counsel  extreme  caution  in 
slashing  foreign  aid  drastically  at  this  time. 
It  may  be  that  the  way  to  cure  a  convalescent 
is  to  deny  him  care  and  medicine.  But  it 
can  lead  to  a  relapse.  Contributing  to  a  re¬ 
lapse  now  among  our  allies  is  a  big  risk  to 
run.  It  is  a  risk  we  should  not  run.  But  as 
we  move  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  we,  together  with  our  allies, 
must  summon  up  the  intelligence  and  energy 
to  find  a  lasting  solution  to  restore  them  to 
economic  self-reliance. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  30, 
1952] 

Sensible  Trimming 

If  the  mutual-security  bill  had  to  be  cut, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
picked  a  wise  way  to  do  it.  In  paring  the 
over-all  request  of  $7,900,000,000  by  $1,000,- 
000,000,  or  12.66  percent,  the  committee  ap¬ 
plied  the  reductions  pretty  much  across  the 
board  instead  of  heavily  to  individual  items. 
Moreover,  it  left  untouched  the  provision  for 
a  10-percent  transfer  of  funds  from  one  cate¬ 
gory  to  another  within  any  particular  geo¬ 
graphic  area.  -  This  would  enable  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  and 
parcel  out  the  cuts  where  they  could  best  be 
sustained. 

Particularly  fortunate,  we  think,  was  the 
decision  to  retain  $1,500,000,000  of  the  $1,- 
800,000,000  for  defense  support.  This  is 
much  more  than  is  implied  by  certain 
Members  of  Congress  by  the  much  ma¬ 
ligned  phrase  “economic  aid”;  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  what  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  defense. 
To  take  just  one  example,  France  is  produc¬ 
ing  a  good  jet  fighter  plane,  the  Mystere, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  equal  of  the  Russian 
MIG-15.  This  production,  however,  is  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  French  economy,  and 
there  has  been  some  indication  that  France 
cannot  support  the  number  of  divisions  she 
has  promised  and  continue  manufacture  of 
the  Mystere  at  the  same  time.  Defense  sup¬ 
port  funds  will  enable  her  to  do  both. 

The  bill,  of  course,  has  passed  only  the 
first  hurdle,  the  authorization  rather  than 
the  actual  appropriation  has  been  approved 
in  committee,  and  the  full  Senate  must  pass 
on  both.  We  hope  that  other  legislators  will 
be  as  judicious  as  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  recognizing  both  the  need  for 
prudent  economy  and  the  fact  that  certain 
commitments  are  irreducible.  What  is  im¬ 
perative  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  contri- 
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butions  other  countries  are  able  to  make  to 
the  joint  defense  are  closely  keyed  to  what 
the  United  States  itself  does. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
May  10,  1952] 

How  Much  Cut  in  Arms  Aid? 

The  prevalent  American  mood — and  it  is 
a  healthy  one  in  view  of  the  need  for  na¬ 
tional  economy — is  not  to  assume  that  any 
part  of  the  Federal  budget  is  sacrosanct  or 
immune  from  possible  reduction.  Though 
we  believe  foreign  military  and  technical 
aid  are  of  great  importance  to  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  insist  that  the  full  $7,900,- 
000,000  requested  by  President  Truman  and 
the  administration  for  that  purpose  must  be 
appropriated  at  all  costs. 

It  does  appear  to  us,  however,  that  the 
$6,900,000,000  which  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  proposes  probably  repre¬ 
sents  the  bottom  level  to  which  that  fund 
can  be  cut  with  safety.  This  deduction  is 
reinforced  by  the  judgment  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  expressed  to  Senator  Connally, 
the  committee  chairman,  in  answer  to  the 
latter’s  inquiry. 

The  allied  commander  in  Paris  says  that 
while  any  cut  would  retard  the  build-up  of 
forces,  moderate  cuts  can  be  asborbed  with¬ 
out  critical  damage,  but  that  substantial 
reduction  in  finished  military  items  would 
slow  up  the  equipping  of  divisions  and  re¬ 
duction  in  defense  support  would  have  a 
peculiarly  adverse  effect.  Defense  support 
includes  the  supplying  of  raw  materials  for 
munitions  to  be  manufactured  in  Europe. 
It  is  crucially  important  in  France  just  now. 

The  Senate  committee’s  plan  would  make 
an  across-the-board  cut  in  aid  totals,  mili¬ 
tary  or  economic,  for  all  regions,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  Latin 
America,  while  leaving  an  administration 
authority  to  reallocate  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  various  categories  according  to  need. 
This  seems  preferable  either  to  a  reduction 
concentrated  on  the  European  portion  of 
the  funds  or  to  a  cut  of  around  $2,000,000,000 
or  more,  which  some  advocate. 

General  Eisenhower  recognizes  explicitly 
the  importance  of  America’s  solvency  to  her 
own  security  and  the  iieed  of  balancing  the 
obvious  risks  of  attack  against  the  equally 
obvious  risks  of  ruinous  spending.  The 
attainment  of  a  secure  military  posture  could 
be  delayed  somewhat  and  the  stress  of  re¬ 
arming  be  leveled  out  a  bit  if  America  and 
her  allies  were  absolutely  and  irrevocably 
committed  to  carrying  through.  But  do 
those  who  propose  deeper  cuts  mean  corre¬ 
spondingly  to  prolong  their  efforts? 

“My  own  belief,”  says  the  Allied  com¬ 
mander,  “is  that  this  purpose  (ultimate  es¬ 
tablishment  of  security  and  peace)  will  be¬ 
come  more  expensive  if  it  is  unnecessarily 
postponed,  dragged  out,  and  delayed.”  This 
is  the  expert  opinion  of  a  military  admin¬ 
istrator;  but  it  coincides  with  the  probabili¬ 
ties  that  a  weak  American  showing  in  Europe 
would  promote  neutralism  there  whereas 
vigor  in  that  area  is  visibly  attracting  vigor. 

American  production,  it  may  be  noted, 
has  kept  up  so  well  with  the  demands  for 
civilian  goods  and  armaments  at  the  same 
time  as  to  allow  some  relaxing  of  anti¬ 
inflation  controls.  From  this  it  looks  as  if 
America  can  carry  a  $6,900,000,000  foreign- 
aid  and  security  program  without  undue 
strain. 

Exhibit  4 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  26,  1952] 

Cutting  Corners  on  a  Dangerous  Road 
(By  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick) 

With  the  signing  today  of  the  treaty  giving 
virtual  independence  to  West  Germany  the 


second  phase  of  the  struggle  for  Europe  be¬ 
gins.  No  seasoned  observer  of  the  war- 
shadowed  stage  on  which  we  live  and  act, 
each  playing  his  infinitesimal  part  in  the 
great  drama,  doubts  that  the  solemn  scene 
in  Bonn  this  morning  is  the  curtain  raiser 
on  a  new  and  climactic  act. 

Bonn  is  a  frontier  town.  On  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  a  long  way  from 
Berlin  and  those  eastward  pulls  that  have 
always  divided  this  restless  middle  ground 
of  Europe,  though  less  than  ever  before,  per¬ 
haps,  during  the  present  period  of  actual 
dismemberment  and  Russian  power.  Bonn 
is  the  capital  of  the  Germany  that  looks 
westward,  currently  the  dominant  Germany; 
but  it  is  a  provisional  capital  of  a  provisional 
state,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  pretend 
that  the  decision  registered  today,  the  most 
momentous  since  the  war,  will  not  have  con¬ 
sequences,  for  good  or  ill.  For  the  Germans 
and  the  Western  Powers  it  is  a  calculated 
risk. 

The  Bonn  treaty  marks  a  turning  point  in 
western  policy.  The  three  governments  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  occupation  and .  revival 
of  West  Germany  have  not  reached  this  turn 
without  disputes,  misgivings,  and  back¬ 
tracking.  Even  now  France  goes  along  with 
her  partners  conditionally  and  with  fingers 
crossed.  It  is  clear  to  all  the  contractual 
parties,  and  to  the  Germans  most  of  any, 
that  the  road  they  open  is  beset  with  known 
dangers  and  unknown  ambushes.  But  doing 
nothing  and  allowing  the  Russians  to  take 
the  initiative  in  filling  the  power  vacuum 
In  the  center  of  Europe  is  even  more  danger¬ 
ous.  It  is  a  gamble  for  the  highest  stakes. 
If  Korea  and  Berlin,  or  Japan  and  Germany, 
are  focal  spots  in  a  conflict  as  fateful  as  we 
believe  it  to  be  for  the  future  of  mankind, 
then  the  choice  is  between  playing  boldly 
with  all  the  cards  available  or  letting  the 
Kremlin  win  the  game. 

critical  phase  to  come 

It  is  certain  that  with  today’s  action  we 
enter  the  most  critical  phase  of  the  cold  war. 
The  decisive  battles  lie  ahead,  and  these 
battles  require  all  the  visible  strength,  uni¬ 
fied  policy,  and  reserve  force  the  Western 
World  can  muster.  This  is  so  obvious  that 
it  is  frightening  to  perceive  Congress  and 
large  sections  of  the  American  public  think¬ 
ing  and  acting  as  if  the  contest  were  over 
and  there  is  no  need  either  to  step  up  our 
own  defense  effort  or  to  push  and  prod  our 
allies  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  fill  up  with  arms 
and  men  the  wide  gaps  in  the  thin  front  line 
that  tempts  the  aggressor  to  move  through. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  Congress  should 
choose  this  moment  of  crisis  to  slash  at  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  The  arbitrary 
cuts  made  in  the  items  of  economic  aid,  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  European  nations  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  arms,  are  the  least  justi¬ 
fiable  of  all  cuts,  and  the  most  extravagant, 
on  our  part.  But  even  if  they  are  justified, 
nothing  could  be  more  ill-timed  and  irre¬ 
sponsible,  in  terms  of  American  interests, 
than  to  broadcast  them  at  this  point.  Our 
main  concern  just  now  is  to  strengthen  the 
majority  in  Western  Europe,  which  stands 
with  us  on  the  defense  program — which 
stands  in  front  of  us,  as  far  as_that  goes. 
This  majority  is  being  constantly  harassed 
and  undermined  by  a  noisy  minority  crying 
out  against  the  crushing  burden  of  rearma¬ 
ment  and  against  making  Europe  the  battle¬ 
ground  for  the  Russian-American  war. 
These  non-Communist  opposition  groups 
will  be  as  delighted  as  the  Communists  at 
signs  that  the  United  States  is  reducing  its 
support  of  the  arms  program. 

DEFENSE  is  the  loser 

Besides  the  incredibly  bad  timing  there 
Is  the  question  of  how  much  the  whole 
NATO  program  will  suffer  if  we  begin  to 
knife  it.  At  Lisbon  the  members  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  agree  on  a  $14,000,000,000  arma¬ 
ment  budget  for  1953  based  on  a  specified 
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amount  of  aid  from  this  country.  If  our 
aid  is  cut,  their  appropriations  will  be  pared 
down  also,  with  the  result  that  the  goals  will 
have  to  be  lowered  all  around  and  we  shall 
lose  in  general  defense  far  more  than  we 
save. 

To  lower  the  goals  is  courting  disaster. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  as  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  Americans  are  saying,  that  aid  to 
Europe  “can’t  go  on  forever.”  Certainly  it 
cannot,  and  quite  as  certainly  defense  expen¬ 
ditures  can  be  pruned  without  impairing 
their  effectiveness.  Several  objective  sur¬ 
veys  have  demonstrated  where  savings  can 
be  intelligently  made.  But  the  overriding 
fact  is  that  the  period  of  greatest  peril  is 
approaching,  and  the  one  thing  we  cannot 
afford  is  to  deceive  ourselves  or  discourage 
others  by  so  much  as  a  hint  that  the  strain 
can  be  lessened,  when  in  fact  it  must  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  political  and  psychological 
effect  of  the  congressional  attitude,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  spreads  the  idea  that  we  are  more 
interested  in  the  party  contest  at  home  than 
in  the  world  contest,  could  crack  the  ram¬ 
parts  we  are  building  up  at  such  cost. 

They  are  still  only  a  framework  to  be  filled 
in.  The  West  is  nowhere  near  the  safe 
plateau  of  preparedness  or  the  peak  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  defense.  The  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  get  there  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay.  Beyond  every  other  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  necessity  of  quickening  the  pace 
so  that  there  will  be  force  in  the  West  to 
make  the  free  nations  feel  secure  enough  to 
assume  the  diplomatic,  political,  and  moral 
lead  which  they  cannot  back  up  when  they 
are  physically  weak.  There’s  not  much 
sense  in  making  a  great  noise  about  cutting 
corners  until  you  have  enough  wind  to 
round  the  big  corner  looming  menacingly 
just  ahead. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noticed  that  during  the  debate  on  the 
very  important  bill  which  is  now  the  un¬ 
finished  business  of  the  Senate  there 
have  not  been  10  Senators  on  the  floor 
at  any  time;  therefore,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded,  and  that 
further  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  order  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ECONOMY  IN  THE  1953  FISCAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
office  in  the  Senate  Office  Building,  I 
have,  like  most  of  my  colleagues,  several 
special  files.  In  one  of  them  is  a  folder 
which  has  a  little  blue  label  reading 
“The  Butters.” 

“Butters,”  in  the  English  language,  is 
the  designation  of  a  new  group  of  people. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  mind  repeating  the  word? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  “Butters.”  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  I 
shall  explain  it  as  I  go  along.  It  is  a 
new  concoction  that  has  been  developed 
in  the  language  of  America.  It  might  be 
concerned  with  food  or  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters,  or  something  like  that,  but  really  it 
is  not. 

This  special  folder  keeps  letters  from 
the  “But  people.”  Senators  know  whcm 
I  mean.  I  mean  the  folks  who  are  for, 
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or  against  something,  “but”  not  as  it 
concerns  themselves. 

Most  of  the  letters  going  into  that  file 
nowadays  come  from  folk  who  are  for 
economy,  but  not  as  it  affects  something 
which  they  personally  want  from  the 
Government.  They  say,  “Get  the  bud¬ 
get  down  to  a  reasonable  level,  but  don’t 
cut  this  item  from  the  defense  requests,” 
or  “Economize,  but  don’t  eliminate  this 
special  agency  under  the  Independent 
Offices  budget,”  or  “Cut  costs,  but  wait 
until  next  year  before  doing  anything. 

Most  Senators  have  many  “but”  people 
in  their  States.  They  are  developing  all 
over  the  country,  not  by  the  hundreds, 
but  by  the  thousands,  the  ten  thousands, 
and  for  all  I  know,  by  the  millions.  The 
people  of  my  State  are  no  different.  I 
think  they  are  a  little  more  conservative 
“butters”  than  are  to  be  found  in  some 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  I  think 
there  are  fewer  of  them  in  my  State.  I 
wish  to  read  a  letter  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  of  these  people: 

Dear  Styles  :  I  understand  Harry  is  asking 
for  quite  a  lot  of  money  again.  That  means 
I’ll  be  working  into  May  to  pay  my  taxes. 
Up  to  now  I  could  work  for  myself  after  the 
middle  of  April. 

Now,  listen  here.  You  know  what  a  name 
you’ve  got  for  stopping  this  sort  of  thing. 
We  want  our  money’s  worth  when  we  spend 
anything.  Give  ’em  hell,  Styles,  and  tell 
them  to  stop  spending  money  like  a  drunken 
sailor.  That’s  our  dough  they’re  talking 
about  and  we’d  like  to  spend  a  little  of  it 
ourselves. 

Yours. 

I  omit  the  name  of  the  writer. 

Then  there  is  a  postscript: 

P.  S. — When  you  come  to  the  money  for 
GPS,  remember  my  brother-in-law  is  still 
working  for  them  and  you  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  make  him  work  at  all.  Fact  is,  he  says 
he  still  doesn’t  do  so  much  down  there,  but 
the  pay  is  good.  If  I  can  keep  him  on  the 
payroll  anywhere,  I  won't  have  him  up  here 
on  my  money.  He  got  the  job  through  one 
of  Harry’s  boys  which  is  bad  enough,  but 
don’t  let’s  do  anything  that  will  get  him 
out  of  work  now. 

That  is  a  letter  from  a  personal  friend. 
I  omit  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote 
it,  because  he  is  a  good  citizen.  However, 
he  is  a  “butter.” 

That  is  one  example  of  the  “but”  let¬ 
ters,  and  it  comes  from  my  State.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  say  that  New  Hampshire  has 
fewer  “butters”  than  most  of  the  other 
States.  The  writer  is  for  economy,  but 
he  does  not  want  us  to  do  anything 
which  would  take  off  the  payroll  one 
special  person  among  the  2,535,891  Fed¬ 
eral  civilian  employees  who  are  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  500  a  day. 

The  “but”  people  are  amusing,  and 
they  are  confusing.  They  do  not  fool 
me,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  fool  other 
Senators,  particularly  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  They  should  not  fool  us. 

The  trouble  with  the  “but”  clan  is  that 
they  do  not  want  to  face  up  to  the  issue. 
They  know  that  something  must  be 
done,  or  should  be  done,  about  the  spend¬ 
ing  “smog”  which  has  been  raised  around 
our  national  operations  for  the  past  20 
years.  But  they  have  not  the  courage 
to  surrender  their  own  little  whims  or 
selfish  desires  for  the  common  good  of 
the  Nation. 


The  tragedy  of  the  “but”  people  is  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
longer  they  put  off  action  the  tougher 
will  be  the  day  of  reckoning  which  we  all 
know  is  inevitable.  We  know  that  we 
cannot  avoid  settling  accounts.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  history  to  realize  that. 
Throughout  the  story  of  man,  nations 
have  tried  to  use  a  charge  account  to 
ease  their  way  to  power  and  prosperity. 
Just  as  night  follows  day,  history  shows 
that  such  governments  have  been 
wrecked  by  their  own  loose  fiscal  policies. 

Since  1933  this  Nation  has  been  on  a 
spending  rampage  which  was  first  aimed 
at  restoring  prosperity;  next  it  was  to 
win  the  war.  For  a  brief  period  it  was 
to  maintain  so-called  good  times.  Now 
the  object  of  all  the  spending  is  to  keep 
us  strong. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  those  ob¬ 
jectives,  if  they  are  truly  the  aims  of  the 
program.  But  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  main  purpose  of  this  dollar  de¬ 
lirium  has  been  to  maintain  the  Demo- 
cractic  Party  in  power.  If  ever  there 
was  evidence  to  support  that  conviction, 
it  is  in  the  budget  which  is  now  before 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  some  who  will  quarrel  with 
that  conviction.  But  before  they  attack 
me,  I  suggest  that  they  consider  this 
statement : 

We  advocate  an  immediate  and  drastic 
reduction  of  Government  expenditures  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices, 
consolidation  of  departments  and  bureaus, 
and  eliminating  waste  and  extravagance  to 
accomplish  a  saving  of  not  less  than  25  per¬ 
cent  in  the  cost  of  Federal  Government. 

Well  do  we  remember  that  language. 
It  is  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  of  1932,  the  one  on  which 
the  Democratic  Party  came  into  power 
back  in  that  year.  They  proposed  to 
eliminate  all  waste  in  Government,  re¬ 
duce  expenditures,  to  eliminate  dupli¬ 
cating  departments,  and  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the 
expenses  of  Government.  That  is  the 
program  on  which  they  came  into  office. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further.  If  anyone 
doubts  my  statement  that  the  spending 
program  was  generated  with  a  view  to 
the  party  remaining  in  power,  try  to  rec¬ 
oncile  this  platform  pledge  with  the 
fact  that  on  pages  100  and  140  of  the 
current  budget  proposal  there  is  listed 
an  expenditure  of  $1,337  for  land  and 
structure,  under  the  title  of  NR  A.  Imag¬ 
ine  that,  Mr.  President.  The  NRA  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  of  the  United  States  17  years 
ago.  Yet  the  President  sends  up  a  budget 
this  year  with  an  item  in  it  for  NRA, 
which  was  supposed  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  17  years  ago.  It  is  called  “a  tight 
budget,  an  accurate  budget.”  That  is 
“bunk,”  when  there  is  an  item  in  it  for 
the  NRA,  which  was  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  17  years  ago. 

The  pledge  of  economy  which  the 
Democrats  made  was  never  fulfilled. 
The  promise  made  by  one  of  the  leading 
apostles  of  the  early  New  Deal,  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
floor  leader  of  the  Democrats  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Roosevelt  regime,  has 
never  been  fulfilled.  According  to  the 
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Congressional  Record  of  May  21,  1933, 
Mr.  Robinson  said: 

It_is  my  conviction,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  conviction  is  shared  by  millions  of 
my  countrymen,  that  there  is  more  than  hope 
in  the  action  which  the  Congress  has  taken 
in  complying  with  the  President’s  suggestion 
that  he  be  given  the  power  to  effect  the 
economies  which  we  must  have  through  the 
application  of  general  principle  clearly  de¬ 
fined  by  law.  There  is  promise  that  we  shall 
reach  the  objective — balancing  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  budget — so  sorely  needed  and  so  griev¬ 
ously  and  dangerously  delayed  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration.  The  day  of  fulfill¬ 
ment  cannot  come  too  soon. 

Think  of  that.  That  was  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Democratic  leader  who  was 
one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Farland],  He  was  the  Democratic  floor 
leader  at  the  time  when  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  first  came  to  the 
Senate. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
Democratic  floor  leader  at  that  time,  and 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Truman  each  year  when  they  delivered 
their  messages  to  Congress — and  I  have 
gone  over  them — remind  me  a  good  deal 
of  Mark  Twain.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
certain  New  Year  Day,  when  he  was  con¬ 
sidering  New  Year  resolutions,  he  said, 
“This  year  I  am  going  to  live  within  my 
income,  even  if  I  have  to  borrow  money 
to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Truman,  and  all  the 
other  gentlemen  directing  the  affairs  of 
this  administration  for  the  past  20  years 
have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Mark  Twain’s 
book.  They  were  determined  to  live 
within  their  income,  even  if  they  had  to 
borrow  money  to  do  it;  and  they  have 
borrowed  plenty. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  some¬ 
thing  to  contribute. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  have  nothing  to 
contribute.  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
more  information.  I  was  not  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  the  dark  days  of  1933.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  would  mind  telling  me  whether  he 
voted  for  the  appropriations  back  in  1933. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  1933  I  was  not  here  either.  That  was 
a  little  bit  before  my  time.  I  was  not 
elected  until  1936.  I  was  not  here  during 
those  early  days.  But  we  can  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  voice  of  that  great  master  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he  went  on  the 
radio.  His  voice  would  bring  chills  to 
Americans  when  he  spoke  about  our  need 
to  live  within  our  income,  like  any  pru¬ 
dent  family,  and  when  he  spoke  against 
loose  fiscal  policies.  I  did  not  become  a 
member  of  the  Senate  until  the  3d  of 
January  1937.  When  I  entered  the  Sen¬ 
ate  I  was  starting  to  become  rather  dis¬ 
illusioned.  Each  year  I  became  more  so. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
both  of  us,  then,  are  free  to  comment  on 
1933,  1934,  1935,  and  1936  as  to  what  we 
might  have  done. 

Mi*.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  shall  come  to  the 
years  when  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
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and  I  became  Senators.  I  wanted  to  give 
some  background  first. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  State  at  the  time  I  was 
Governor  of  my  State.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  recalls  that  in  the 
days  of  1933,  1934,  and  1935,  15,000,000 
people  were  out  of  employment,  and  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

It  was  only  because  of  the  leadership 
of  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  that  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  unemployed  in  the  main  re¬ 
turned  to  work,  and  that  the  solvency 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nation  were 
saved.  I  wonder  wrhether  the  good  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  recalls  that 
fact. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  recall  a  great  deal 
about  those  days,  let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York.  I  remember,  too, 
that  as  we  edged  out  of  an  era  of  spend¬ 
ing,  what  brought  prosperity  to  the 
country — and  it  was  a  phony  pros¬ 
perity — was  World  War  II.  The  cost  of 
World  War  II  was  in  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  loss  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American  lives. 
World  War  II  was  the  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  to  our  so-called  prosperity  in  that 
era,  just  as  now,  since  the  development 
of  the  Korean  situation,  in  which  we 
have  suffered  almost  115,000  casualties. 
No  one  need  talk  to  me  about  Democratic 
prosperity,  because  it  is  phony  pros¬ 
perity. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  On  the  point 
about  the  so-called  return  of  prosperity, 
I  should  like  to  invite  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  certain  facts.  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  check  into  this  subject  a  few 
days  ago.  Under  the  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration,  beginning  in  1921  and 
through  1932,  the  average  national  in¬ 
come  was  sixty-nine-plus  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  took  over  in  1933.  He 
was  going  to  save  25  percent  and  cut 
down  on  Federal  employment,  balance 
the  budget,  and  so  forth.  During  the 
peacetime  years,  and  during  his  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  economy,  because  of 
a  subservient  Congress,  from  1933 
through  1939,  which  were  the  peacetime 
years  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  reign,  the  av¬ 
erage  national  income  was  $58,500,000,- 
000. 

It  was  $10,500,000,000  l£ss  a  year  under 
the  magical  influence  of  President 
Roosevelt  than  it  was  in  the  peacetime 
administration  of  the  Republicans,  in¬ 
cluding  that  terrible  year  1932,  about 
which  we  hear  so  much  and  which  was 
such  a  bad  year. 

Not  only  was  the  annual  national  in¬ 
come  during  the  stewardship  of  the 
Democrats,  under  their  management  of 
the  Nation’s  economy,  $10,500,000,000  less 
than  under  the  Republican  administra¬ 
tion,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  more 


than  $20,000,000,000  in  the  national  debt, 
which  was  money  borrowed  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  public  and  pumped 
into  savings  by  way  of  leaf -raking  and 
other  made  and  false  programs  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  of  the  aisle  talk  about  pros¬ 
perity,  but  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  absolutely  right  when  he  says 
that  they  never  brought  prosperity  under 
a  self-sustaining  and  self-supporting 
economy  until  they  put  a  million  men  in 
uniform  and  gave  them  a  year’s  training 
and  began  to  let  war  contracts  and  to 
force  the  economy  in  order  to  get  us  into 
World  War  II. 

We  have  lived  on  hysteria  and  fear 
and  threats  to  the  economy  to  the  United 
States  which  emanate  from  the  White 
House  periodically.  We  suffered  a  mil¬ 
lion  casualties  in  World  War  II,  and  we 
have  suffered  approximately  200,000  bat¬ 
tle  and  nonbattle  casualties  in  Korea. 
Now  we  have  the  fear  of  world  war  III, 
and  we  have  borrowed  money  being 
pumped  into  the  economy  every  year.  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was  aware  of  those 
facts. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  made  a  very  able  contribution 
to  the  debate.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  income  level  during  the 
years  of  the  magical  Roosevelt  touch  was 
on  a  lower  level  than  when  he  took  over. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  was  lower 
by  more  than  $10,500,000,000  in  national 
income  each  year  during  the  peacetime 
operations  from  the  time  the  Democrats 
took  over. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Then  came  the  heart¬ 
aches  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
America  whose  boys  marched  off  to  war. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration  climbed  to  false 
prosperity  on  the  bodies  of  dead  sons. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  realizes  that  in  1932  the  national 
income  had  fallen  to  $38,000,000,000.  I 
wonder  whetfier  he  remembers  that  to¬ 
day  the  national  income  of  the  country 
is  more  than  $300,000,000,000.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  referred  to  edging  out  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  It  sounds  to  me  as  though  he 
regrets  and  begrudges  the  fact  that  we 
got  out  of  the  depression.  It  sounds  as 
if  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  us  re¬ 
main  in  the  depression  and  to  have  15,- 
000,000  people  out  of  employment  and  to 
have  the  national  income  at  $38,000,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  thus  travel  the  high  road 
to  complete  destruction.  That  is  the  way 
it  sounds  to  me  when  I  hear  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
speak  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  can  interpret  my  remarks  as 
he  sees  fit.  However,  we  have  a  national 
debt  of  approximately  $260,000,000,000, 
which  I  know  is  a  greater  national  debt 
than  that  of  all  other  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  combined. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  after  World  War  I,  when  we  were 
preparing  for  World  War  II,  there  were 
more  than  12,000,000  unemployed  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes.  That  is  the 
prosperity  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  refers.  I  know  unemployment 
was  approximately  the  same  after  the 
magical  touch  of  Mr.-Roosevelt  had  been 
employed  and  during  the  New  Deal 
spending  spree  prior  to  World  War  II  as 
it  was  in  the  stormy  days  of  1932  to 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
referred. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
also  that  a  part  of  the  large  income  we 
now  have  is  in  depreciated  dollars,  be¬ 
cause  the  dollar  is  now  worth  half  of 
what  it  was  worth  at  the  time  the  New 
Deal  administration  began? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  forgot  to  state  that  fact 
when  he  referred  to  our  huge  national 
income.  Apparently  he  forgot  to  say  it 
was  in  50-cent  dollars.  I  had  intended  to 
speak  on  that  point  a  little  later  in  my 
remarks.  However,  we  may  as  well  dis¬ 
cuss  it  now.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  phony  prosperity  we  have  now 
and  the  huge  national  income  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  referred 
is  based  on  a  50-cent  dollar. 

Mr.  JENNER.  And  bloody  dollars  at 
that. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Bloody  dollars;  yes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  •  LEHMAN.  I  am  very  much 
amused  when  I  hear  about  the  great 
national  debt.  I  regret  the  great  debt. 
I  was  very  much  surprised,  however, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  should  talk  about  our  casualties  in 
World  War  II.  I  regret  those  casualties; 
personally,  I  felt  them  very  deeply.  But 
does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  or  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  now  maintain 
that  we  should  have  sat  idly  by  and  not 
fought  against  the  Nazi  menace,  or  not 
fought  against  the  Japanese  menace,  or 
not  fought  when  we  were  attacked  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  other  places?  Such  a 
contention  simply  does  not  make  sense 
to  me,  Mr.  President. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  believe  that  the  American  people 
repudiated  what  was  done  in  1933,  1934, 
1935,  and  1936  by  the  great  leader  of 
democracy,  a  man  I  admire  above  all 
others,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt?  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  recall  the 
Landon-Roosevelt  election  in  1936,  when 
Mr.  Landon  carried  only  two  States,  and 
President  Roosevelt  carried  all  the 
others?  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  forget  that  election?  Does 
it  seem  to  indicate  that  the  American 
people  either  repudiated  President 
Roosevelt  or  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
administration? 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  that  I  remember 
very  well  those  days  in  the  late  thirties, 
when  Member  after  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  was  voting 
against  preparedness  for  this  country. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  to  others,  that,  in  1937,  I 
submitted  a  resolution  calling  for  stop¬ 
ping  the  shipment  of  scrap  iron,  steel, 
and  oil  to  Japan,  because  I  saw  the 
Japanese  menace  coming.  But  what 
happened?  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  ad¬ 
ministration  opposed  that  resolution; 
representatives  of  his  administration  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  hearings 
and  opposed  my  resolution  to  stop  the 
shipment  of  scrap  iron  and  oil  and  steel 
to  Japan.  They  said  we  must  not  offend 
that  great,  friendly  country.  What  hap¬ 
pened,  Mr.  President?  The  scrap  iron 
and  steel  came  back  at  us  when  they 
were  shot  into  the  bodies  of  American 
boys.  Although  I  tried  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  oil  and  aviation  gasoline,  to 
Japan,  nevertheless  they  were  sent,  and 
the  aviation  gasoline  was  used  in  flying 
the  planes  which  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
and  bombed  our  fleet  there  and  killed 
thousands  of  our  boys. 

I  remember  all  that.  Mr.  President. 
I  remember,  too,  that  there  were  times 
when  I  stood  almost  alone  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  some  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration  which  it  seemed  to  me  would 
lead  to  disaster. 

What  bothers  me  today  is  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  some  of  those  who  are  guiding 
our  country’s  affairs  at  the  present  time, 
when  we  are  going  through  a  similar 
peiod. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  we  do  not 
have  as  much  to  fear  today?  Should  not 
we  clean  out  the  Government  depart¬ 
ments?  Should  not  we  recognize  and 
combat  to  the  utmost  the  Communist 
menace? 

I  recall  when  I  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  protested  against  hav¬ 
ing  the  armed  services  declare  as  surplus 
many  articles  which  were  needed  for  the 
defense  of  our  country,  and  when  the 
heads  of  various  of  the  Government’s 
agencies  said,  “Oh,  no;  we  shall  never 
need  this  material,  because  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Russia  is  a  great, 
friendly  power,  and  is  working  on  our 
side;  we  are  working  with  Russia  hand 
in  hand.”  At  that  time  some  of  us  were 
taken  to  task  by  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  by  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  spokesmen,  who  said  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  stir  up  trouble  with  a  great  friend¬ 
ly  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  some 
persons’  eyes  are  being  opened  today. 

Let  me  say  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
not  very  popular  for  a  Senator  to  raise 
any  question  about  Russia  and  com¬ 
munism.  However,  I  did  that.  I  did  not 
run  around  making  speeches  to  Soviet- 
American  associations  in  this  country,  as 
Some  others  have  done.  I  did  not  attend 
meetings  at  which  some  of  the  Soviet 
groups  were  sponsoring  friendship  pacts, 
as  some  persons  in  this  country  did. 

If  it  is  desired  to  go  into  any  of  those 
matters,  I  can  dig  from  the  records  of 
reputable  journals,  articles  and  state¬ 


ments  which  show  that  prominent  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States,  some  of  them 
aspiring  to  high  office,  and  some  of  them 
holding  high  office,  have  gone  along  in 
years  past  hand  in  hand  with  the  Soviet 
spokesmen  in  this  country.  If  we  begin 
to  dig  into  some  of  those  matters,  plenty 
of  material  can  be  uncovered  on  which 
we  can  really  start  to  talk  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  a  little 
more  about  those  who  merely  pay  lip 
service  to  economy,  those  who  say,  “I 
am  entirely  in  favor  of  economy,  but — .” 
Some  of  the  persons  in  that  group  have 
constantly  said  that  many  things  were 
accomplished  because  they  planned  it 
that  way.  That  is  most  interesting,  Mr. 
President. 

As  I  said,  one  of  the  most  popular 
words  today  is  the  word  “but”;  it  must 
be  popular  because  it  is  so  widely  used. 
Time  after  time  we  hear  various  persons 
in  our  country,  some  of  them  in  high 
office,  say,  “I  strongly  favor  economy, 
but.” 

Mr.  President,  the  most  difficult  word 
to  say  today  in  the  United  States  is  the 
word  “no.”  I  commend  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  the  courage  to  rise 
on  this  floor  and  oppose  some  of  the  wild 
spending  plans,  and  to  say  “no”  when 
such  plans  are  advanced.  The  word  “no” 
Is  a  word  of  only  two  letters,  but  evi¬ 
dently  those  letters  have  been  dropped 
from  the  alphabet  which  is  used  by  some 
of  officialdom  in  Washington  today. 

THE  PLAN  FOR  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  President,  now  let  us  consider  the 
budget.  For  many  years  a  balanced 
budget  has  been  promised.  The  day  of 
fulfillment  finally  came,  and  came  only 
once  during  the  long,  20-year  siege  of 
spend  and  spend  and  tax  and  tax.  The 
budget  was  balanced,  but  it  took  the  Re¬ 
publicans  to  do  it.  Yes,  the  Republican’s, 
when  in  control  of  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress,  made  ends  meet  for  the  first 
and  only  time  since  1933,  and  they  ac¬ 
complished  that  great  job  because  they 
planned  it  that  way.  The  balanced 
budget  did  not  come  about  by  happen¬ 
stance.  It  was  not  mere  coincidence.  It 
resulted  from  study,  hard  work,  and  de¬ 
termination.  It  is  always  easier  to 
spend;  it  is  always  easier  to  conduct 
giveaways.  It  is  always  difficult  to  say 
“No.” 

The  Republicans  said  “No”  because 
they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so.  As  a 
result,  the  budget  was  balanced,  and  we 
had  a  surplus  which  was  used  to  cut 
down  our  national  debt;  and,  with  all 
that,  we  were  still  able  to  reduce  taxes, 
which  meant  a  great  deal  to  our  citizens. 
The  Republicans  did  this  because  they 
really  wanted  to.  Having  the  will  to  do 
it,  they  worked  at  it,  and  they  accom¬ 
plished  their  goal. 

Would  you  say  the  administration  now 
has  the  will  or  the  determination  to  stop 
spending,  to  make  an  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget,  to  avoid  raising  taxes?  Take 
a  look  at  the  budget  and  tell  me. 

Yes;  take  a  look  at  the  budget  and 
remember  the  provisions  of  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Act  relating  to  economy.  Take  a 
look  at  the  budget  and  remember  the 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Take 
a  look  at  the  budget  and  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  our  national  in- 
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come  is  now  devoted  to  operating  govern¬ 
ment  at  all  levels. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  give  us  concrete 
evidence  that  there  has  been  a  sincere 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1953.  This  has  been  described 
as  a  tight  budget,  as  an  honest,  mini¬ 
mum  budget  geared  to  national  defense. 
Can  that  be  a  fact? 

If  so,  Mr.  President,  listen  to  the  item 
I  am  about  to  mention.  I  have  stated 
that  in  the  budget  document  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  NRA,  which  17  years 
ago  was  declared  unconstitutional.  So 
just  listen  to  this  one:  Included  in  the 
budget  now  requested  there  is  an  item 
of  $100,000  for  the  National  Capital  Ses- 
quicentennial  Commission.  You  re¬ 
member  that  outfit,  Mr.  President?  This 
is  the  group  which  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  operate  a  semblance  of  a 
World’s  Fair  in  Washington  during  1950. 
No  doubt  most  people  believe  this  agency 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  sesquicenten- 
nial — but  not  at  all.  If  we  look  at  the 
“tight,  minimum  budget,”  we  find  that 
the  Commission  still  has  several  employ¬ 
ees  and  plans  on  continuing  during  fiscal 
1953. 

If  this  budget  is  geared  to  national  de¬ 
fense  on  a  “tight,  minimum”  basis,  how 
can  the  President  ask  for  $300,000,000 
as  a  preliminary  estimate  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  or  $30,000,000  for  a 
scholarship  project,  or  $15,000,000  to 
start  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  or  more 
than  $36,000,000  for  additional  radio  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  Voice  of  America,  or  $15,- 
000,000  for  a  preliminary  estimate  for  a 
District  of  Columbia  dispersal  plan? 

Balance  the  budget?  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  was  never  in  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  mind.  Reduce  taxes?  On  the 
contrary,  the  plan  is  to  boost  them  still 
higher.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  debt  limit? 
Well,  I  wonder  about  that  one. 

You  know  the  debt  limit  is  now  $275,- 
000,000,000.  The  end  of  fiscal  1952  will 
find  our  actual  debt  limit  at  $260,000,- 
000,000.  By  the  President’s  own  esti¬ 
mate,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1953,  this  Na¬ 
tion  will  be  $80,000,000  from  the  boiling 
point  beyond  which  the  law  says  we  can¬ 
not  go.  With  only  that  cushion  left  by 
the  budget  we  are  now  considering,  I 
would  say  the  administration  definitely 
had  an  eye  on  the  debt  limit.  What  was 
in  the  mind,  however,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  leave  up  to  you. 

HOW  MUCH  IS  A  BILLION? 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  million  dollars 
was  quite  a  sum  of  money.  It  was  airy, 
indefinable;  and  we  could  not  even 
imagine  just  what  a  million  dollars 
looked  like.  But  it  was  a  lot  of  money, 
we  knew.  Today  in  administration 
terms  a  million  dollars  is  a  trifle  to  pass 
over  on  the  road  to  billions. 

The  word  “billions”  is  a  tough  one,  too. 
What  does  a  billion  dollars  look  like?  If 
we  cannot  imagine  the  size  of  a  million 
dollars,  how  much  less  likely  are  we  to 
focus  on  a  billion? 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  nor  about  thousands  of  dollars,  nor 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  nor  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  nor  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  nor  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  I  am  talking  about  billions 
of  dollars; -and,  a  billion  dollars  is  a  thou- 
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sand  million  dollars.  I  think  that  points 
up  some  of  the  trouble  behind  the  “but” 
people  we  were  talking  about  earlier.  If 
they  could  understand  the  Nation's 
budget  in  every-day  terms,  they  might 
change  their  tune  a  little. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
fmaily  man  whose  yearly  wages  amount 
to  $7,100.  What  with  taxes,  food,  hous¬ 
ing,  and  all  other  living  expenses,  this 
man  spends  $8,500.  Common  arith¬ 
metic  tells  us  he  is  in  debt  $1,400.  If 
anyone  continues  operating  his  family 
finances  in  that  manner  he  will  be  in 
trouble — real  trouble  spelled  in  capital 
letters. 

What  does  it  all  mean  in  terms  of  the 
individual  ?  Simply  that  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
enunciating  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  has  been  altered  some¬ 
what.  It  now  reads,  in  spirit,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  with 
an  interest  in  the  national  debt. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  gave  each 
person  in  the  country  a  chance  to  pros¬ 
per  or  suffer  according  to  his  talents  and 
according  to  the  efforts  he  made.  But 
today  we  start  off  our  citizens  with  a 
handicap.  Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  today  when  a  baby  is  born  in 
a  hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  in 
Muncie,  Ind.,  or  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  or  in  Boise,  Idaho,  he  be¬ 
gins  life  with  a  $1,700  mortgage  hanging 
over  his  head?  In  fact,  the  first  second 
that  baby  breathes  he  has  inherited  that 
$1,700  mortgage.  That  mortgage,  by  the 
way,  is  payable  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  becoming  larger  as  the  min¬ 
utes,  hours,  and  days  pass. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  child  in  this 
country  is  started  off  with  a  $1,700  mort¬ 
gage  with  the  first  breath  of  life  he  takes, 
I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
It  presents  a  very  serious  problem. 

Meanwhile,  the  adults  are  paying  more 
and  more  of  their  earnings  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  A  person  earning 
$4,500  a  year  pays  approximately  $1,100 
of  that  amount  in  direct  and  indirect 
taxes.  A  purchaser  of  a  new  $2,000  car 
pays  $500  of  that  sum  for  Federal  taxes 
with  more  than  200  levies  from  the  start 
of  the  steel  work  to  the  finished  product. 
Let  us  get  down  to  the  very  simple  things 
of  life;  for  example,  bread,  which  is  the 
staff  of  life.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
53  direct  or  indirect  taxes  on  a  loaf  of 
bread;  154  on  a  cake  of  soap. 

VOICE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on. 
The  people — a  vast  majority  of  them — • 
are  demanding  an  end  to  the  spending, 
the  increased  taxes,  the  deficit  financing. 
They  want  a  businesslike  operation. 
From  all  over  my  State — Keene,  Barn- 
stead,  Ossipee,  Berlin,  Dublin,  Man¬ 
chester — and  from  all  types  of  communi¬ 
ties,  comes  the  word:  “Stop  it,  and  stop 
now.” 

In  other  words,  they  want  nothing  to 
do  with  folks  who  operate  on  the  old 
New  Year’s  Day  resolution  of  Mark 
Twain. 

Certainly  that  philosophy  seems  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  fiscal  1953  budget.  And 
from  the  words  of  President  Truman 


himself  it  appears  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  foresees  another  such  budget  for 
fiscal  1954.  In  his  budget  message,  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  predicted: 

I  hope  that  world  conditions  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  our  defensive  strength  will  permit  a 
reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  after  the 
fiscal  year  1954. 

In  other  words  we  shall  have  to  pass 
all  the  $85,400,000,000  budget  and  an¬ 
other  just  like  it  next  year  if  we  want 
to  see  the  end  of  this  spending  spree. 
It  sounds  like  two  more  Mark  Twain 
resolutions  for  the  administration. 

But  the  people  say  “No,”  and  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  people  want  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  attempting  to  curtail  the 
expenditures  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
But  each  time  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ators  have  tried  to  effect  some  reduc¬ 
tion,  great  or  small,  there  has  been  a 
hue  and  cry  and  the  tar  brush  of  ob¬ 
structionism  has  been  applied  indiscrim¬ 
inately  to  those  of  us  who  stand  for  some 
sort  of  reasoning  in  Government  fiscal 
operations. 

Take  the  limitation  on  -expenditures 
which  the  House  has  applied  to  the  de¬ 
fense  budget.  The  drums  rolled,  the 
cymbals  crashed  and  the  familiar  strain 
of  “You  are  crippling  the  Nation’s  de¬ 
fense  effort”  sounded  across  Capitol  Hill 
and  rolled  on  throughout  the  country. 

DEFENSE  COSTS  MONEY 

Now  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  be 
fooled  about  the  issue  at  all.  We  have 
got  to  have  a  sound  defense.  Everyone 
knows  that  and  agrees  with  it.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  how  it  is  going  to  be 
done.  In  short,  what  is  best  for  us? 

I  believe  we  will  all  agree  that  taking 
the  most  free  spending  method  is  not 
necessarily  the  only  and  the  best  way 
simply  because  it  involves  spending  a 
lot  of  money. 

We  all  know  defense  programs  are 
going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money.  We  all 
are  prepared  to  spend  a  great  deal.  But 
how  much  is  another  question.  I  per¬ 
sonally  believe — on  the  basis  of  military 
spending  records — that  the  principle  of 
imposing  a  limitation  of  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  is  sound,  and  I  might  add, 
quite  American. 

I  shall  make  no  definite  estimate  of 
the  actual  amount  to  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  should  be  restricted  as 
to  its  expenditures.  It  could  be  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  House  resolution 
of  $46,000,000,000.  Or  it  could  be  the 
Senate  will  set  the  limit  at  $48,500,000,- 
000,  President  Truman’s  original  pro¬ 
posal,  or  at  $50,000,000,000,  or  at  $52,- 
000,000,000.  I  shall  work  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  be  sure  that  when  this 
bill  goes  into  conference  at  least  the 
principle  of  the  restriction  will  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
The  point  I  make  Is  that  an  expendi¬ 
tures  restriction  should  be  imposed  in 
order  to  regain  for  the  Congress  its  con¬ 
stitutionally  ordained  function  as  keeper 
of  the  Nation’s  purse  strings. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of 
both  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  toward  getting  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  defense  for  every  dollar  spent. 


PATINO  FOR  MISTAKES 

It  has  been  said  that  war  is  the  result 
of  the  failure  of  foreign  policy;  war  has 
been  called  the  last  avenue  of  effort  when 
wrong  policies  or  procedures  have  been 
adopted  by  a  nation.  Well,  we  are  now 
paying  approximately  three-quarters  of 
every  tax  dollar  for  wars — past  and  pres¬ 
ent  and  in  preparation  for  future  wars — 
which,  to  a  large  degree,  result  from 
mistakes  in  foreign  policy  made  by  the 
Democratic  administration. 

A  substantial  part  of  every  tax  dollar 
collected  by  this  administration  is  now 
being  used  to  correct  the  awful  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  mistakes  of  the  leaders 
in  the  executive  branch.  These  are  the 
leaders  who  put  their  faith  in  the  good 
will  of  the  men  of  the  Kremlin — men 
whom  the  Democrats  introduced  to  the 
family  of  civilized  nations  away  back  in 
November  of  1933,  and  who  since  that 
tragic  error  have  proved  time  and  again 
that  their  word  was  not  to  be  trusted, 
their  pledges  not  to  be  observed,  their 
ambition  only  to  reduce  this  Nation  to 
defeat. 

It  was  the  error  of  the  leaders  to  whom 
I  have  adverted  that  has  caused  us  to 
spend  dollar  after  dollar  for  our  defense 
program.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  in¬ 
spect  that  1953  budget  and  memorize 
the  huge  portion  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  defense  programs.  Of  the  $85,400,- 
000,000  asked  by  the  President,  $51,000,- 
000,000  was  planned  to  be  spent  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

This  does  not  include  the  $7,900,000,- 
000  asked  for  the  mutual  aid  program 
which  along  with  carried  over  funds,  will 
result  in  expenditures  of  $10,500,000,- 
000.  Nor  does  it  include  the  cost  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  Korean  war — or  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  phrases  it,  the  police  ac¬ 
tion  in  Korea — which  is  costing  an  esti¬ 
mated  eight  or  ten  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Now  I  ask :  Is  there  any  other  nation 
in  the  free  world  which  spends  such  a 
high  proportion  of  its  budget  for  de¬ 
fense?  Of  course  there  is  not.  We  are 
the  only  one  attempting  the  feat  of  de¬ 
fending  not  only  ourselves  but  also  our 
friends  and  neighbors  without  their 
shouldering  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
responsibility. 

Let  us  examine  the  mutual  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  This  measure  was  tagged  at 
$7,900,000,000  in  new  authorizations 
when  it  came  before  Congress.  The 
House  has  already  reduced  that  amount 
by  $1,700,000,000.  In  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  a  move  to  cut  the 
amount  by  $400,000,000  lost  by  a  single 
vote. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  I  recognize 
quite  fully  that  with  a  global  scale  of 
thinking  in  our  defense,  we  can  expect 
our  spending  for  defense  to  be  some¬ 
what  on  the  same  basis. 

But,  I  believe  the  nations  receiving 
aid,  financially  or  materially,  should  ac¬ 
cept  some  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
program.  At  a  very  minimum,  I  feel 
they  could  offer  us  greater  cooperation 
than  we  are  getting. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  my  State  and 
your  State  are  contributing  to  this  pro¬ 
gram.  New  Hampshire’s  share  of  $22,- 
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000,000  could  run  the  State  government 
for  more  than  6  months.  And  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  they  are  contributing  $269,- 
000,000  a  year  toward  this  mutual-aid 
program  which  is  no  small  amount. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  yield,  I  note 
what  he  has  had  to  say  with  reference 
to  other  nations  assuming  some  of  the 
obligation  for  military  build-ups.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  feel 
that  it  is  fair  for  France  to  charge  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  a  tax  on  un¬ 
loading  men  who  are  sent  there  to  de¬ 
fend  France?  I  understand  we  have  to 
pay  approximately  $5  for  an  officer  and 
$2  for  a  private  soldier.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  that  is  a  fair  thing  for  France 
to  do,  when  we  are  helping  to  build  up 
the  defense  of  the  free  world? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No,  I  do  not.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
is  truly  interested  in  economy  and  has  a 
voting  record  in  that  respect,  that  almost 
a  year  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  the  fact  that  France  was 
charging  us  an  import  duty  on  materials 
we  were  sending  to  France.  At  that  time 
I  particularly  referred  to  Morocco,  where 
we  were  building  air  bases  to  help  de¬ 
fend  the  free  world  against  communism. 
I  was  promised  at  that  time  that  the 
matter  would  be  looked  into  and  some 
action  would  be  taken.  Six  months  later 
I  found  that  what  was  complained  of 
was  still  going  on.  A  year  has  gone  by, 
and  several  new  wrinkles  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  to  one  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  just  referred.  I  am 
in  favor  of  mutual  aid,  but  mutual  aid 
means  a  joint  effort,  and  it  must  be  more 
than  a  one-way  street. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
further  yield,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
one  report  indicated  that  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  were  charging  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  about  $5,000  for 
each  ship  docked  there. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  understand  that  to 
be  correct.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I 
have  protested.  I  understand  it  has  not 
yet  been  stopped.  I  think  it  certainly 
indicates  a  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  France. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  to  the  other  Senators  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  former  minority  leader, 
the  late  Senator  Wherry,  and  I  offered 
with  respect  to  ECA  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  amendments  under  which  Euro¬ 
pean  recipients  would  be  advised  of  the 
source  from  which  the  material  and 
equipment  were  coming.  If  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  create  good  will,  how  can  it  be 
done  better  than  by  letting  the  people 
know  from  whom  the  products  come? 
The  first  year  the  amendment  failed  by 
six  or  seven  votes.  Last  year  it  failed  by 
only  three  or  four  votes.  Practically 
every  Senator  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  voted  for  the  amendment.  Why 
was  it  opposed?  Because  some  Senators 
prodded  by  the  administration  did  not 
want  to  seem  to  impose  on  the  people 
of  Europe  the  thought  that  America  was 
doing  a  good  deed. 

I  hate  apologists  for  America.  There 
are  too  many  of  them  in  this  country. 


Some  of  them  rise  and  defend  foreign 
nations  against  our  own  Nation.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  coming  very  near 
the  cross  roads  for  this  country.  How 
much  longer  can  we  carry  this  load  on 
our  shoulders?  I  am  in  favor  of  con¬ 
tributing  a  reasonable  amount  to  foreign 
aid.  I  have  been  for  it  in  the  past.  It 
was  the  Eightieth  Congress  so  much 
despised  by  the  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion  which  started  the  program  of  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  It  was  the  Eightieth 
Congress  that  initiated  the  ECA,  or  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  Recently  a  statement  was 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  a  meeting  of  a  private  organi¬ 
zation,  Americans  For  Democratic  Ac¬ 
tion.  He  condemned  several  prominent 
Republican  Senators,  saying  that  they 
sneered  and  jeered,  and  that  Republi¬ 
cans  were  lined  up  against  the  foreign- 
aid  program. 

The  program  about  which  he  was 
talking  had  its  birth  in  a  Republican 
Congress.  If  the  President  will  look  at 
the  record  of  that  Republican  Congress 
he  will  find  that  it  was  an  outstanding 
Congress.  It  was  the  only  Congress  in 
20  years  that  balanced  the  budget.  It 
was  the  only  time  in  20  years  when  the 
national  debt  was  reduced.  It  was  the 
only  Congress  in  the  past  20  years  that 
reduced  taxes.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
record.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remind  peo¬ 
ple  about  such  facts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  during  the  Eightieth  Congress 
7,000,000  persons  in  the  lower  brackets 
were  taken  off  the  tax  rolls. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

A  day  or  two  ago  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  introduced  a 
list  of  persons  from  Wall  Street  who  are 
in  high  positions  in  the  Government. 
One  of  them  is  a  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Harriman.  I  have 
always  heard  about  the  Republicans  fa¬ 
voring  big  business.  Certainly  one  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate  for  President  comes 
from  Wall  Street - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  How  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  explain,  after  the  marvelous  things 
accomplished  by  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
that  the  Republicans  did  not  elect  the 
next  Congress? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  the  people 
misunderstood  a  little  bit.  I  am  sorry 
that  more  people  did  not  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  the  record  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Whose  fault  was  it, 
except  that  of  the  Republicans,  for  not 
telling  the  people  what  the  Eightieth 
Congress  had  accomplished?  Whose 
fault  was  it  that  the  people  did  not  find 
out  the  great  glories  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress?  Who  is  responsible,  except 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
other  Republican  Senators,  for  not  using 
their  blaring  voices  over  the  radio  and 
the  television  so  that  the  people  could 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed,  instead  of 
kicking  them  in  the  pants  at  the  next 
election?. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  suppose  the  blaring 
voice  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  in  his 
speeches  in  Texas,  probably  contributed 
to  our  voices  being  drowned  out. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  did  not  make  a  speech  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  probably  why 
the  Democrats  won. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thought  the  Re¬ 
publicans  were  doing  such  a  fine  job  of 
committing  suicide  that  I  would  let  them 
alone. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Well,  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  day  coming.  .  I  think  it  is  coming 
this  year.  I  appreciate  the  help  the 
Senator  from  Texas  gave  us  when  he  did 
not  make  a  speech.  He  realized,  appar¬ 
ently,  that  his  voice  would  not  contribute 
to  the  cause  he  espoused. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  there 
were  too  many  “me,'  too’’  Republicans 
at  that  time.  I  think  that  is  partially  to 
blame  for  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  neither  the 
people  in  the  Granite  State  nor  their 
neighbors  in  the  Bay  State,  for  example, 
would  approve  at  all  if  we  wrote  another 
mutual-aid  check  for  such  an  extreme 
amount  without  first  eliminating  all  the 
unnecessary  expenditures.  Then  they 
would  expect  us  to  protect  the  mutual- 
aid  system  against  waste  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  expenditures  such  as  payment  of 
duty  to  France  on  goods  sent  from  Amer¬ 
ica  to  help  France.  We  should  insist 
on  the  abandonment  of  any  and  all  such 
demands. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  got  to  get  tough 
about  this.  This  is  our  money  and  we 
should  not  be  throwing  it  away  just  to 
be  an  international  jolly  good  fellow. 

Tragic  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the  worst,  by 
far.  The  Democrats  have  actually  been 
siphoning  this  budget  into  the  domestic 
economy  to  such  an  extent  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  our  national  income  Is 
now  derived  from  the  defense  effort.  If 
there  is  one  axiom  we  should  understand, 
it  is  that  an  economy  built  on  the  quick¬ 
sands  of  war  and  potential  wars  can  only 
lead  to  its  own  ultimate  destruction. 

NO  QUESTIONS  ASKED 

There  are  those  in  the  administration 
who  believe  no  budget  questions  should 
ever  be  asked  of  the  Defense  Department, 
that  we  should  simply  issue  a  blank  check 
and  let  them  go  to  it.  Suppose  we 
adopted  that  attitude ;  whose  word  would 
we  take  for  the  total  budget  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department?  There  is  so  much 
confusion  as  to  what  is  needed  and  as  to 
how  much  to  spend  that  I  am  quite  un¬ 
able  to  determine  which  authority  to  folr 
low.  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smith]  discussed  this  question 
somewhat  the  other  day. 

The  President  submitted  his  budget  to 
Congress  on  January  21,  1952.  Of  the 
$85,400,000,000  he  requested,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  expend  approximately  $50,000,- 
0004)00  for  defense.  This  amount  in¬ 
cluded  $1,500,000,000  of  supplemental  re¬ 
quests  which  as  yet  have  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  House.  In  short,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  proposed  a  defense  request  of 
$48,500,000,000. 

Yet  3  weeks  later — remember  this — on 
February  14,  the  Defense  Department 
officials  appearing  before  the  House  Ap- 
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propriations  Subcommittee  were  not 
interested  in  defending  a  $48,500,000,000 
program.  Instead  they  presented  de¬ 
tailed  tables  of  estimated  expenditures 
totaling  $51,056,000,000 — an  increase  of 
$2,556,000,000  in  3  weeks,  or  to  be  more 
graphic,  a  $100,000,000-a-day  boost  over 
the  President’s  own  figures,  which  had 
been  submitted  only  3  weeks  earlier. 

They  are  doing  pretty  well.  I  do  not 
intend  to  have  these  remarks  sound  like 
a  diatribe  against  defense  spending. 
After  all,  the  defense  budget,  however 
large,  is  merely  a  part  of  the  picture,  and 
the  1953  budget  is  only  the  latest  edition 
of  that  picture. 

A  reproduction  of  the  entire  program 
of  the  last  7  years  shows  a  pattern  of 
open-handed  spending  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  certainly  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  previous  spender  in  our 
Nation’s  past.  That  includes,  by  the  way, 
the  late  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  no 
mean  hand  at  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  but  let  us  consider  that  if 
he  collects  all  of  his  proposed  taxes  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1953  and  adds  them 
to  all  those  collected  during  the  Truman 
term  of  office,  the  grand  total  will  be 
$339,000,000,000. 

This,  Mr.  President  is  $45,000,000,000 
more  than  all  the  taxes  collected  during 
all  the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
Washington  and  ending  with  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt. 

Let  us  stop  at  this  point  for  a  moment. 
This  is  something  in  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  be  inter¬ 
ested.  If  Mr.  Truman  collects,  up  until 
the  end  of  June  1953  taxes  as  projected 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  he  will 
have  collected  $339,000,000,000  in  taxes  in 
a  little  more  than  8  yeai’s.  That  is  $45,- 
000,000,000  more  than  every  President  of 
the  United  States  has  collected  from  the 
day  George  Washington  raised  his  right 
hand  and  took  the  oath  of  office  as  first 
President  to  the  day  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  died.  That  certainly  is  a  record. 

I  thought,  when  in  earlier  years  I  lived 
here  and  associated  somewhat  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — in  the  distance, 
of  course;  other  gentlemen  were  very 
close  to  him,  but  I  knew  him  in  the  dis¬ 
tance — that  we  had  seen  the  deluxe 
spender  of  all  times.  But  what  Harry 
Truman  has  done  in  the  way  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  spending  makes  him,  I  think, 
the  world  champion.  Just  think  of  it, 
$45,000,000,000  more  in  taxes  taken  out 
of  your  pocket  and  mine,  and  from  the 
pockets  of  other  American  citizens,  than 
were  collected  by  every  President  from 
George  Washington  to  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt,  from  the  day  Washington  took  of¬ 
fice  to  the  day  Franklin  Roosevelt  died. 
That  is  quite  a  record. 

Where  will  this  wide-open  spending 
end?  If  President  Truman  has  his  way, 
it  will  mean  higher  and  higher  taxes. 
This  conclusion  was  stated  quite  simply 
by  the  Dehiocratic  leader,  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  when  he  said: 

There  is  no  inexhaustible  source  from 
which  taxes  may  be  procured.  More  appro¬ 
priations  mean  more  taxes. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  The  appropri¬ 
ations  of  the  Truman  administration 


have  meant  more  and  more  taxes,  and 
Mr,  Truman  intends  to  add  to  that 
burden. 

A  DEMOCRAT  SPEAKS  HIS  MIND 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  George],  a  member  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  own  party,  and  for  whom 
I  have  great  admiration,  has  something 
to  say  on  that  score.  He  stated : 

I  believe  we  have  reached  the  safe  limit 
of  our  taxable  capacity  and  that  higher 
income  taxes  will  destroy  a  large  segment 
of  our  free  society,  impair  our  productive 
strength,  and  add  inflationary  pressures. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  also  said: 

Excessive  taxation  is  not  the  answer  to 
inflation.  The  cure  lies  rather  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  expenditure  program  tailored  to 
fit  the  ability  of  people  to  pay.  There  is  a 
limit  to  this  ability  and  unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  permanently  surrender  our  free 
economy  and  our  free  society  for  a  regi¬ 
mented  economy  and  a  socialized  society, 
this  safe  limit,  in  my  Judgment,  has  been 
passed. 

I  agree  with  the  very  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  commend  him  for  his  courage  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  issue  head-on  in  the  forthright 
statements  he  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  colleague.  And  we  should, 
in  agreement,  resolve  to  do  something 
about  this  trend  of  free  spending.  We 
could  and  we  should  take  a  lesson  from 
our  neighbor  to  the  north,  the  great 
Dominion  of  Canada,  which  has,  with 
determination,  balanced  its  budget,  re¬ 
duced  taxes,  brought  its  dollar  from  a 
point  10  percent  below  ours  to  a  present- 
day  value  above  our  currency,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  national  surplus  each  year  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  Canada  is  probably  as 
nearly  like  our  country  as  any  other 
country.  It  is  separated  from  us  only  by 
an  imaginary  line.  Yet  Canada  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  reduced  its 
taxes  several  times,  has  balanced  its 
budget,  and  has  achieved  such  a  sta¬ 
bilized  condition  that  Canadian  cur¬ 
rency,  which  used  to  sell  at  a  discount, 
is,  I  am  informed,  selling  at  a  premium 
today. 

We  are  sending  all  kinds  of  missions  to 
the  Far  East  and  other  places  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  see  how  we  can  spend 
more  money.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
would  join  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  to 
send  a  mission  to  Canada  to  learn  from 
our  neighbor  how  to  save  money,  how 
to  reduce  taxes,  and  how  to  balance  our 
budget.  I  think  that  certainly  would  be 
as  appropriate  as  the  sending  of  another 
mission  to  Moscow  or  somewhere  else  to 
find  ways  of  spending  more  money. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action.  Surely  the  time  for  ac¬ 
tion  was  some  time  ago.  I  recall  to  the 
Senate  that  in  January  1951,  I  asked 
that  the  budget  for  fiscal  1952  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  President  for  revision.  At 
that  time,  in  connection  with  that  bud¬ 
get,  I  asked  that  a  revised  realistic,  eco¬ 
nomical  list  of  estimates  be  presented  to 
Congress  for  action. 

Nothing  was  done  at  that  time.  Nor 
has  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  done  anything  since  that  time 
In  the  way  of  revising  the  system  of 
treacherous  deceit  which  has  keynoted 
too  many  of  the  budgets  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  16  years  of  my  career 
In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
tighten  our  money  belts.  The  time  is  at 
hand  to  take  a  firm  grasp  on  our  wallets 
and  to  look  over  each  spending  proposal 
as  it  comes  to  us  with  an  eye  to  the 
necessity  of  the  plan,  and  its  contribu¬ 
tion,  if  any,  to  the  over-all  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  Then  let  us  check  the  amount 
of  money  we  can  afford  to  spend  on  our 
total  national  budget — we  must  always 
keep  an  eye  on  that  figure — and  we  can 
determine  which  requests  we  can  grant 
and  which  we  will  have  to  reject. 

It  is  very  much  like  being  in  a  living 
room  in  my  little  community  of  East 
Concord  or  Merrimack,  N.  H.,  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  The  family  is  gathered 
around  looking  over  the  big  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  with  all  its  advertisements.  Just 
about  everything  is  desirable  to  some 
member  of  the  family.  But  Dad  and 
Mother  reflect  on  the  weekly  pay  en¬ 
velope  and  the  amount  of  the  family 
debt.  They  decide  in  their  New  Eng¬ 
land  thriftiness  which  purchases  must 
be  made  and  which  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
layed  or  even  forgotten. 

Just  like  that  family  in  my  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  this  Nation  has  its 
limits.  As  we  look  over  the  “Sunday 
paper”  here  in  the  Senate,  let  us  plan 
to  approach  our  family  pocketbook  prob¬ 
lems  as  do  those  frugal  folks  at  home. 
Spend  if  we  have  to,  but  let  us  have  the 
courage  to  say  “No”  when  we  come  to 
something  we  just  cannot  afford. 

TIME  TO  GO  ON  RECORD 

Mr.  President,  during  the  16  years  I 
have  served  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  to  an  effort  to  achieve  economy 
in  the  growing  bureaucracy  which  is  our 
Federal  Government.  I  have  worked  to 
cut  back  spending  which  has  been  au¬ 
thorized,  and  I  have  fought  spending 
authority  bills  and  programs.  I  have 
been  for  economy  in  Government  in  elec¬ 
tion  years  and  in  years  when  there  were 
no  elections.  I  have  spoken  for  econ¬ 
omy.  What  is  more  important,  I  have 
voted  for  economy. 

I  have  no  desire  to  put  any  Senator  on 
the  spot  in  an  election  year.  However,  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  hope  we 
shall  have  roll  calls  from  now  on  when 
efforts  are  made  on  the  floor  to  cut 
spending  bills.  In  the  light  of  budget 
events,  the  time  certainly  has  come  for 
us  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  to  our 
intentions  in  regard  to  economy  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  stability  of  our  mone¬ 
tary  system. 

The  Senate  faces  a  monumental  task 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  The  House  has 
acted  most  expeditiously  in  handling  all 
but  a  few  of  the  appropriation  bills.  The 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  have  been  doing  then- 
jobs.  But  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
meet  the  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
We  cannot  back  away  from  our  respon- 
•  sibility. 

We  have  been  reasonably  successful  in 
years  past  in  cutting  administration 
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budgets  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  have 
never  been  challenged  as  we  are  chal¬ 
lenged  this  year.  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  greater  will  for  economy  this 
year  than  in  other  years.  I  hope  that 
Senators  who  believe  in  a  sane  fiscal 
policy  will  join  hands  across  the  aisle  in  a 
move  to  make  that  policy  strong  as  well 
as  sane. 

We  all  want  to  safeguard  America.  I 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  safeguard 
America  is  to  protect  the  economy  which 
made  it  great.  The  best  method  of  do¬ 
ing  so  is  to  assure  our  citizens  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  sound  Federal  financ¬ 
ing  through  a  balanced  budget  made 
possible  by  a  reduction  in  spending,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  reduction  in  the  national  debt, 
and  ultimately  a  reduction  in  taxes.  We 
can  save  this  country,  but  this  adminis¬ 
tration  is  moving  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  fast. 

We  are  carrying  on  our  shoulders  the 
burdens  of  a  great  many  nations  all  over 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

I  want  the  United  States  to  contribute 
to  the  mutual  aid  program  and  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  free  world.  But  I  want  Senators 
to  remember  that  this  is  a  mutual  aid 
program.  When  men  like  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  stand  on  the  floor  and  point 
out  examples  of  failure  to  receive  co¬ 
operation  from  other  countries  with  re¬ 
gard  to  simple,  elementary  things,  I 
think  it  is  the  job  of  the  administration 
to  take  steps  to  see  that  such  conditions 
are  corrected,  before  we  pour  out  more 
money  to  such  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
job  of  this  administration  to  travel  all 
over  the  world  drumming  up  trade  for 
free  spending  schemes,  as  I  know  we 
are  doing  in  certain  areas.  We  are  lim¬ 
ited  in  what  we  can  do.  We  think  of 
our  Nation  as  a  strong,  healthy,  wealthy 
nation.  It  is  a  strong,  healthy  nation, 
and,  as  wealth  goes,  it  is  wealthy.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  our  capacity  to  give. 
In  World  War  II  we  poured  out  our  re¬ 
sources  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
gave  not  only  money  and  American  lives, 
American  blood,  and  American  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  we  provided  raw  materials,  ma¬ 
terials  which  America  will  need  in 
times  of  future  emergency. 

When  we  were  asked  to  give  $200,000,- 
000  worth  of  wheat  to  India,  and  Sena¬ 
tors  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
monazite  sand  and  some  of  the  other 
key  strategic  materials  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  jet  fighting  plane  en¬ 
gines  and  other  equipment,  some  person, 
had  the  nerye  to  say  that  we  should  not 
ask  for  a  fair  exchange.  When  it  came 
to  a  vote  on  that  question,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  providing  for  a 
fair  exchange,  but  in  conference  with 
the  House  that  provision  was  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  longer  we  can  continue  on  the 
path  we  are  traveling,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  time  that  we  in  the  Senate  met  the 
issue  head-on. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  action.  I  feel  very 
certain  that  I  speak  for  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
when  I  say  that  it  is  not  bur  purpose  to 
cripple  any  worth-while  sound  program. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  do  anything 
other  than  build  this  Nation  and  make  it 
strong.  This  Nation  cannot  provide  the 
leadership  which  the  world  needs  unless 
it  is  strong  at  home.  Basically  that  is 
our  primary  program.  If  we  can  keep 
this  country  strong  at  home,  we  can  give 
leadership  to  the  world. 

What  if  America  should  get  into  trou¬ 
ble?  It  is  said  that  if  Belgium  were  to 
get  into  trouble  she  might  turn  to  France 
or  Great  Britain,  and  that  if  France  or 
Great  Britain  should  get  into  trouble 
they  could  turn  to  the  United  States. 
But  if  the  United  States  should  get  into 
trouble,  there  would  be  no  other  great, 
free,  strong  nation  to  which  we  could 
turn  for  help.  We  are  the  core  of  last 
resistance  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 
Those  who  want  to  throw  money  around 
freely  should  remember  that  the  one 
hope  for  our  country,  both  here  and 
abroad,  in  providing  leadership  for  the 
world  lies  in  our  ability  to  remain  strong 
at  home.  The  issue  is  before  us.  The 
challenge  confronts  us;  and  I  hope  the 
United  States  Senate  will  rise  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hendrickson  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  several  Con¬ 
gresses  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  a  member  of  the  so-called  watch¬ 
dog  committee  established  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  watch 
the  various  expenditures  of  funds  in 
connection  with  the  Marshall  plan. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  a  copy  of  vol¬ 
ume  I,  No.  1  of  the  Mutual  Security  News, 
which  contains  some  first-class  propa¬ 
ganda  and  some  interesting  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world.  I  received  this  publication 
from  the  editor  of  one  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  in  Idaho  who  resented  it 
very  much,  because  he  said: 

This  is  truly  government  by  propaganda, 
and  involves  the  spending  of  money  of  the 
taxpayers  to  provide  newspapers  with  free 
mats  and  the  publicity  to  support  an  un¬ 
limited  foreign-aid  propaganda. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  whether  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  a  copy  of  the 
Mutual  Security  News. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  not.  I  should 
be  very  much  interested  in  it.  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  this  purpose.  I  presume  that 
some  Senators  may  seek  to  justify  it  as 
being  essential  in  building  up  public 
sentiment  throughout  the  country  in 
support  of  spending  billions  of  dollars 
abroad. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  propa¬ 
ganda  these  days.  Recently  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  cre¬ 
ated  a  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Propaganda,  Censorship,  and  Suppres¬ 
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sion  of  News  in  the  Federal  Government. 
It  was  to  be  an  investigation  particularly 
of  the  security  order  issued  last  Septem  - 
her  by  the  President.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  investigate  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  money  for  propaganda  purposes 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Conn  ally]  asked  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  why  it  was  that 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Congress  were  unable  to  sell  their 
accomplishments  and  the  record  of  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  to  the 
voters  of  the  country  during  that  mem¬ 
orable  1948  campaign.  Probably  one 
reason  was  that  the  Republicans  did  not 
have  control  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  and  were  un¬ 
able  to  spend  millions  of  taxpayers’  dol¬ 
lars  on  propaganda  like  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration  did  then  and  has  continued 
to  do  up  to  this  time  to  influence  voters 
in  the  United  States.  As  we  approach 
the  election  this  year,  it  is  obvious,  as  we 
consider  such  information  and  publicity 
releases  as  Mutual  Security  News,  that 
we  ought  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
economize  in  spending  at  home,  espe¬ 
cially  for  such  propaganda.  I  thought 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  expenditure  of 
money  abroad.  Have  we  reached  the 
point  where  the  United  States  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  foreign  nation,  so  far 
as  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  spending 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  did  not  know  that 
we  had. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Can  the  Senator 
enlighten  me  on  that  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  cannot,  but  I  think 
it  is  something  which  should  be  investi¬ 
gated.  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  the 
publication  to  which  the  Senator  refers, 
but  I  think  the  situation  to  which  he  calls 
attention  is  alarming.  I  believe  that  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  certainly  look  into  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  brief  letter  written  to  the 
editors  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  by  W.  John  Kenney,  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  for  Mutual  .Security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mutual  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  15,  1952. 

Dear  Editor:  The  United  States,  through 
the  Mutual  Security  Program,  is  "building 
strength  for  the  free  world.” 

Because  the  program  involves  the  security 
of  the  American  people — and  the  use  of  part 
of  their  taxes — we  believe  it  important  that 
more  of  our  people  understand  some  of  its 
accomplishments,  objectives,  and  problems. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  Mutual  Security  News 
is  designed  to  meet  this  need.  It  contains 
feature  material  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
discussing  progress  being  made  to  strength¬ 
en  the  free  world's  defenses  against  Com¬ 
munist  aggression. 

We  are  prepared  to  send  you  a  similar  sheet, 
along  with  four  mats,  each  month  if  you  so 
desire.  Sign  and  mail  the  enclosed  card  and 
we  will  see  that  your  newspaper  is  provided 
regularly  through  Western  Newspaper  Union 
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with  these  timely  stories  and  pictures  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  John  Kenney, 

Deputy  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  the 
mutual  security  bill.  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
have  not  had  cleared  up  in  my  mind  the 
answer  to  this  question.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  General  Gruenther,  General 
Eisenhower’s  right-hand  man,  came  to 
this  country  a  few  weeks  ago  and  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
before  other  committees,  to  the  effect 
that  Communist  Russia  has  175  divi¬ 
sions  in  being.  General  Gruenther 
further  testified  that  the  Communist 
satellites  had  60  divisions  in  being. 

Assuming  that  mutual-security  spend¬ 
ing  goes  on  at  the  rate  it  has  been  going, 
and  assuming  that  the  cuts  are  no  larger 
than  the  ones  the  House  has  made,  what 
guaranty  do  we  have  that  what  is  being 
spent  over  there  in  the  way  of  mutual- 
security  funds  is  not  being  poured  into 
rat  holes?  As  I  understand,  General 
Gruenther,  General  Eisenhower,  and  the 
other  men  in  charge  of  the  program — 
NATO,  and  so  forth — hope  to  have  at 
the  end  of  1954  40  or  50  divisions  in 
Europe.  Is  that  the  Senator’s  under¬ 
stands? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  what  I  have 
understood;  yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  What  security  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  ourselves,  or  to  anyone  else  is 
represented  by  40  or  50  divisions  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  from  now,  as  against  235 
divisions  in  being  now  under  Communist 
control?  Has  that  been  explained  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate?  Or  are 
we  merely  sending  money  overseas  to 
have  it  boondoggled  away  there? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  has  not  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  my  satisfaction,  I  certainly 
will  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana. 
There  are  many  things  about  the  for¬ 
eign  program  that  I  do  not  understand. 
As  the  Senator  knows  I  have  supported 
the  principle  of  foreign  aid  and  have 
supported  reasonable  amounts  in  appro¬ 
priations  for  it.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  make  much  more  progress  than 
we  have  made  up  to  today.  I  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  are  about  $12,000,000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000,000  in  mutual-security  funds 
which  have  not  been  expended?  I  be¬ 
lieve  $12,000,000,000  have  not  been  ex¬ 
pended. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Might  it  not  be  sen¬ 
sible  to  postpone  the  appropriation  en¬ 
tirely  until  January?  It  certainly  would 
not  hurt  to  take  a  look  at  the  condi¬ 
tions  at  that  time.  Although  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  has  supported 
the  program,  when  $12,000,000,000  in 
funds  remain  unexpended,  does  he  want 
to  spend  more?  For  what?  We  have  25 


divisions  over  there,  standing  against  235 
divisions  in  being.  The  235  divisions  are 
along  the  700-mile  corridor  across  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  What  are  we  trying  to  do? 
Are  we  trying  to  create  another  Dun¬ 
kirk  for  those  American  boys? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  that  I 
respect  him  and  I  respect  his  judgment, 
as  well  as  his  courage  on  so  many  things 
on  which  he  has  patriotically  spoken  out. 
There  are  many  things  that  disturb  me 
about  this  program.  One  of  the  things 
that  disturbs  me  is  the  statement,  for 
example,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  referred.  It  is  the  state¬ 
ment  which  was  made  by  General  Gru¬ 
enther.  In  one  breath  he  told  us  of  the 
need  for  urgency  in  rushing  these  things. 
In  the  next  breath  he  told  us  that  there 
is  no  early  prospect  of  war  with  Russia. 
The  two  thoughts  just  do  not  go  to¬ 
gether.  He  has  made  various  statements 
of  that  kind  which  are  hard  for  me  to 
explain  or  to  analyze.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  raised  some 
very  serious  questions  of  doubt. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  support¬ 
ed  substantial  cuts  in  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  program,  and  I  have  opposed  oth¬ 
ers.  However,  generally  speaking,  I  have 
supported  the  general  program,  hoping, 
for  example,  that  the  United  Nations 
would  develop  into  an  organization  which 
might  promote  peace.  I  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  United  Nations  atti¬ 
tude  and  its  failure  to  cooperate  as  it 
should  in  Korea.  I  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  broad  promises  of  NATO 
countries,  which  have  not  materialized. 
These  incidents  certainly  should  be  a 
warning  and  should  make  us  stop,  look, 
and  listen  before  we  proceed  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  JENNER.  This  morning  I  was  on 
a  train  coming  into  Washington.  On 
the  trip  I  talked  to  a  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  who  has  been  stationed  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  other  places  in  Europe. 
He  told  me  that  we  are  building  30  air 
bases  in  England.  He  said,  “If  Church¬ 
ill’s  Government  goes  down  and  Bevan 
takes  over,  the  20  air  bases  are  gone.” 
We  know  what  Bevan’s  attitude  is  to¬ 
ward  us. 

He  said  an  air  base  in  France - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  England,  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  JENNER.  This  one  is  in  France. 
It  is  within  6  minutes  of  a  large  com¬ 
munity,  which  is  completely  Communist. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do?  We  have 
25  divisions  in  Western  Europe.  By  1954 
we  hope  to  have  40  divisions;  perhaps 
the  other  nations  will  cooperate  with  us 
and  spend  our  money  properly.  The 
Communists  have  235  divisions  in  being. 
What  are  we  doing?  Are  we  preparing 
the  table  for  the  Communists  so  that 
they  may  capture  our  supplies,  kill  our 
men,  and  take  over  our  bases? 

With  $12,000,000,000  in  unexpended 
funds  available  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  rush  this  program.  It  could  be 
postponed  until  January.  No  one  would 
suffer  by  postponing  it. 


We  talk  about  cutting  off  $1,000,000,- 
000  or  $1,500,000,000.  That  is  peanuts, 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand  what 
we  are  doing;  I  do  not  know  what  our 
objective  is.  I  thought  I  would  bring  out 
the  point. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Welker]  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment  I  certainly 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  has  made  a  pro¬ 
found  address  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  have  not  the  ability  possessed 
by  him.  Since  I  undertook  to  submit  an 
amendment  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers 
of  America,  I  have  sometimes  regretted 
that  I  had  the  temerity  to  undertake  the 
task. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Mutual  Security  News  or 
of  propaganda  agencies  to  assist  me  in 
the  job  that  is  mine  here  briefly  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  watched  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  I  saw  him  flanked 
by  assistants  on  both  sides.  I  saw  two 
assistants  sitting  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 
Undoubtedly  they  can  inform  the  Sen¬ 
ators  correctly  on  many  matters  in 
which  I  am  not  at  all  skilled. 

I  was  prompted  to  submit  this  amend¬ 
ment  because  of  the  great  volume  of 
mail  that  has  come  to  me  from  constitu¬ 
ents  in  my  State  telling  me  of  their  de¬ 
sire  that  a  halt  be  called  to  this  reckless 
spending  in  Europe. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  enjoyed  very  much  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  my  distinguished  friend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally].  There  was  a  touch  of  sadness 
in  his  remarks  when  he  related  that  this 
would  probably  be  his  last  debate  on  a 
major  issue.  I  have  been  honored  by 
being  able  to  call  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  my  friend.  I  regret 
that  he  will  leave  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  the  recipient  of  many  of  his  barbs, 
but  I  shall  miss  him,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Nation  will  miss  him,  when  he  leaves  the 
Senate.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
when  he  says  that  if  we  refuse  to  appro¬ 
priate  all  that  is  asked  for  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Ageny,  civilization  will  revert  to  what 
It  was  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Those  were, 
in  substance,  the  words  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  say  that  unless  we  call  a  halt 
to  this  crazy  spending  and  these  give¬ 
away  programs,  this  international  WPA, 
we  will  revert  to  the  Dark  Ages  here  at 
home. 

All  of  us  realize  that  the  Nation  is  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  $265,000,000,000. 
At  this  very  moment  the  taxpayers  of 
America  are  faced  with  an  additional 
debt  of  $85,000,000,000.  Certainly  every¬ 
one  will  admit  that  we  will  have  a  deficit 
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of  $14,000,000,000.  Who  is  going  to  pay 
the  freight? 

I  understand  that  eight  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  Department  are  now 
in  the  gallery.  I  am  glad  they  have  paid 
the  Senate  the  tribute  of  coming  here 
and  listening  to  the  debate.  I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  know  all  the  answers,  but  I 
shall  give  them  a  garden  variety  of  the 
philosophy  I  brought  here  from  the  far 
West  in  regard  to  how  to  pay  debts  and 
keep  out  of  trouble. 

Does  anyone  assume  for  a  moment 
that  at  some  time  we  shall  not  have  to 
pay  this  $265,000,000,000  debt?  How  do 
we  believe  we  are  going  to  get  away  from 
that  debt? 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said  that  today,  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  baby  is  born  in  the  United  States, 
a  $1,700  mortgage  hangs  over  his  head. 
Most  of  us  were  present  recently  at  the 
hearings  at  which  General  Eisenhower 
testified.  He  was  asked,  “How  long  do 
you  think  the  emergency  will  last?”  He 
replied — and  I  give  you  his  exact  words, 
Mr.  President: 

Ten  or  twenty  years,  or — yes — perhaps  30 
years. 

I  also  recall  the  speech  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  this  emergency 
will  last  for  20  years. 

When  will  the  end  of  the  emergency 
come?  It  seems  that  whenever  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  is  before  the  Senate, 
either  a  high-ranking  general  comes  to 
address  us,  or  Russia  drops  an  atomic 
bomb,  or  there  is  an  important  con¬ 
ference  somewhere.  Then  there  is 
screaming  to  the  high  heaven,  “Oh,  don’t' 
make  any  cuts  in  the  program  or  West¬ 
ern  Germany  will  turn  her  back  upon 
us.”  That  argument  was  made  today, 
Mr.  President. 

Certainly  I  am  delighted  that  Western 
Germany  has  seen  fit  to  join  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world.  I  agree  that 
it  would  be  fine  to  have  Western  Ger¬ 
many  rearm. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  we  were 
told  that  in  some  countries  of  Europe 
production  is  more  than  40-percent 
higher  than  the  prewar  production.  Yet 
we  are  told,  “Do  not  cut  this  program  of 
aid  to  our  friends  in  Europe,  or  they  will 
turn  their  backs  upon  us.”  If  our 
friends  in  Europe  are  of  that  sort,  and 
if  that  is  the  kind  of  friendship  the  State 
Department  has  bought  with  our  funds, 
then  I  say  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn 
our  backs  on  such  a  program.  If  the 
friends  we  have  bought  in  that  way 
say  they  are  going  to  quit  us  if  we  do  not 
agree  to  spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy, 
in  their  behalf,  then  I  say  they  are  not 
the  kind  of  friends  we  should  have. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
a  fighting  man  cannot  be  purchased.  I 
simply  say  that  I  hope  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  will  have  a  will  to  get  to 
work,  as  we  here  in  the  United  States  are 
doing. 

I  have  heard  complaints  made  about 
the  so-called  grievous  action  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  connection  with  the  cuts  it 
has  made  in  the  mutual-aid  bill.  I  heard 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith],  make  such  a  statement. 


Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  just  as  smart,  just  as  American,  and 
just  as  loyal  as  any  of  the  96  Members 
of  this  body. 

Of  course,  it  is  popular  to  say  that  we 
who  serve  in  the  Senate  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  on  brains.  I  have  read  all  the  de¬ 
bates  which  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  time  when  it  act¬ 
ed  to  make  cuts  in  the  mutual-security 
bill.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  not 
six  other  Members  of  this  body  have 
read  all  those  debates.  The  Members  of 
the  House  say  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt 
to  extravagant,  senseless,  unwise  spend¬ 
ing.  They  say  that  even  at  this  late 
hour  it  is  time  to  think,  for  a  change,  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
whenever  anyone  rises  to  take  a  stand 
for  America,  he  is  accused  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  maintenance  of  our  form 
of  civilization. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  do  not  belong  to 
either  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  or  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and 
know  a  great  deal  about  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  Europe.  I  have  never  been  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  I  have  tried  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations,  particularly  those  who  are 
members  of  the  NATO  organization. 

I  remember  the  great  words  of  wis¬ 
dom  which  were  uttered  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender] 
when  he  returned  from  Europe.  He  told 
us  exactly  what  was  wrong  there.  In  a 
speech  he  made  on  February  2,  1952,  he 
told  what  the  mutual  security  boys  and 
the  State  Department  boys  have  really 
done.  This  is  a  part  of  what  our  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  said 
about  them  at  that  time: 

They  have  tried  to  give  the  impression, 
by  juggling  production  figures,  that  further 
aid  is  necessary.  But  it  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  cold,  hard  facts  to  convince  me  that 
we  should  vote  more  billions  for  Euorpean 
recovery. 

Let  us  listen  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  about  France: 

Physically,  Prance  is  in  splendid  condition. 
But  France,  as  a  nation,  suffers  from  a  psy¬ 
chological  disorder.  I  did  not  find  much 
enthusiasm  among  her  people:  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  do  too  much,  and  they  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  more  assist¬ 
ance.  This  once  proud  nation  reminds  me  in 
any  ways  of  a  youngster  who  has  been  over¬ 
mothered,  and — now  that  the  time  has  come 
for  him  to  go  out  into  the  world — is  afraid 
to  stand  alone.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
France  can  again  become  a  self-subsisting 
nation  if  she  tries.  True,  she  has  suffered 
grievous  hurts.  But  .if  she  matches  her 
physical  improvement  with  an  improved 
spirit,  she  will  again  take  her  position  as  a 
leader  in  Western  Europe.  That  is  the  only 
course  open  to  her,  and  I  left  there  convinced 
that  more  all-out  economic  aid  from  this 
country  would  only  make  her  more  dependent 
on  us. 

In  the  same  speech,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said : 

Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  are  both  in 
relatively  good  economic  shape.  Belgium, 
In  particular,  has  reached  the  status  of  a 
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healthy  nation,  and  I  do  not  believe  further 
aid  to  her  would  be  justifiable.  She  is  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  stand  on  her  own  feet.  Bel¬ 
gian  industrial  production  has  risen  to  146 
percent  of  prewar,  and  her  agriculture  is  pro¬ 
viding  6  percent  more  food  than  in  prewar 
days.  The  Netherlands  is  48  percent  ahead 
of  prewar  in  industrial  production,  and  her 
agricultural  production  is  15  percent  higher 
than  it  was  in  1938. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  our  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  who  has  traveled  and 
studied  a  great  deal,  and  who  made  these 
statements  long  before  the  present  de¬ 
bate,  had  the  following  to  say  in  a  speech 
he  made  on  February  23,  1952,  when  he 
was  speaking  of  Britain,  our  ally: 

There  is  no  more  chance  of  reviving  the 
British  economy  with  additional  American 
dollars  than  of  pumping  life  into  a  dead 
horse.  *  *  * 

But  the  British  cannot  eat  statistics,  and 
it  is  food  and  the  assurance  of  a  continuing 
supply  of  food  that  is  Britain’s  main  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  went  on 
to  say  that  the  plight  of  Britain  is  that 
she  is  overpopulated,  and  that  she  should 
send  some  of  her  population  to  her  col¬ 
onies. 

On  May  17,  1952,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  this  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  mutual  security  bill,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  he  made  at  that  time : 

Wide  publicity  has  been  given  my  state¬ 
ment,  made  during  a  press  interview  last 
week,  that  I  believe  that  as  much  as  $2,000,- 
000,000  can  be  trimmed  from  the  1953  foreign 
aid  bill  without  undermining  the  security  of 
the  United  States  or  its  allies. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  remember  the 
speech  eur  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  made?  He  told 
us  of  the  spending  and  of  the  waste  all 
over  Europe,  where  we,  a  generous  Nation 
have  expended  our  taxpayers’  money  to 
develop  water  resources,  departments  of 
agriculture,  departments  of  health,  de¬ 
partments  of  education,  and  also  have 
made  vast  expenditures  for  mineral  de¬ 
velopments,  transportation,  censuses  and 
census  organizations,  industrial  develop¬ 
ments,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  speaking  extem¬ 
poraneously,  and  I  wish  to  hurry  along 
in  connection  with  this  presentation. 
However,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  one  of  the  cosponsors  and  joint 
authors  of  the  pending  amendment, 
spoke  in  the  Senate,  as  Americans,  to  lay 
the  situation  before  us  and  before  the 
entire  American  people.  They  told  us 
of  the  large  terminal  station  in  Rome, 
and  of  the  great  public  buildings  which 
were  being  erected  with  our  dollars, 
which  were  supposed  to  bolster  up  the 
economies  of  various  nations.  They  told 
us  of  apartment  houses,  of  hydroelectric 
plants,  of  flood-control  projects,  and  of 
26  water-power  dams,  which  wrere  being 
built  with  our  money.  I  ask,  What  posi¬ 
tion  shall  we  be  in  if,  as  public  servants, 
we  are  forced  to  tell  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  who  are  straining  to  get  along 
as  of  this  moment,  that  we  have  saddled 
upon  them  another  $6,900,000,000,  al¬ 
though,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jenner]  said  a  moment  ago,  $12,- 
000,000,000  remains  unexpended  at  this 
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time?  I  want  someone  to  tell  me  why 
we  cannot  wait  until  January  1. 

A  moment  ago  I  heard  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senators  from  Texas  and  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Connally  and  Mr.  Smith] 
suggest  that  if  we  were  not  to  do  this 
now  it  might  be  thought  by  certain  of 
our  European  allies  that  we  had  turned 
our  back  upon  them  and  that  we  had 
given  up  hope.  Mr.  President,  how 
could  such  a  thing  be?  How. could  any 
civilized  person  think  that  the  United 
States  had  forgotten  its  campaign  and 
crusade  against  communism?  With  the 
flagrant  example  of  Korea  before  his 
eyes,  could  any  thinking  person  say  that 
America  had  turned  her  back  upon  the 
free  world,  particularly  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  in  Korea  95  percent  of  the 
men  and  95  percent  of  the  material  and 
supplies  have  been  furnished  by  the 
American  taxpayers?  Yet  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  that  a  further  reduction 
in  the  authorization  provided  by  the 
pending  bill  might  be  construed  by  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Europe  that  we 
did  not  want  to  fight  communism,  and 
had  broken  faith  with  them.  No,  Mr. 
President.  The  Korean  situation  is  the 
best  evidence  in  all  the  world  as  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  crusade  against  com¬ 
munism. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Korea, 
let  me  ask,  Why  are  we  not  thinking  a 
little  bit  more  about  building  up  the 
situation  on  our  home  front?  If  we, 
as  Senators,  are  worth  our  salaries,  why 
are  we  not  seeing  to  it  that  our  air 
power  and  military  might  at  home  are 
being  built  up?  Yet  we  sit  idly  by, 
or  go  to  cocktail  parties  at  the  State 
Department,  and  forget  that  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  in  Korea  are  flying  obsolete 
B-29’s  up  to  the  Yalu  River  in  squadrons 
composed  of  three  of  such  planes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  rose. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  air  power  will  admit  that 
a  squadron  of  three  such  bombers  would 
afford  no  protection  whatever.  Why  do 
we  not  have  more?  The  answer  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  produced  more,  and, 
further,  that  we  are  shipping  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  Europe. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  connection  with 
that  particular  point,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  whether  he 
read  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  a  few  days  ago, 
in  which  he  said  that  our  most  modern 
jet  planes,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Korea 
to  help  our  boys  who  have  been  over 
there  almost  2  years  in  the  war,  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  western  Europe?  Did  the 
Senator  read  that  statement  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  did,  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  as  well  as  embarrassed.  I  mayt 
say  that  I  also  read  the  last  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Maj.  George  A.  Davis  to  his  wife 
and  babies.  George  A.  Davis  was  the 
leading  jet  ace  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  A  few  days  before  his 


death,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  and  two  chil¬ 
dren — there  was  one  yet  unborn — and 
he  made  this  statement:  “They  seem  to 
be  killing  the  people  over  here,  and  they 
do  not  know  why.  Our  Sabre  jet  is  so 
far  outclassed  by  the  Migs  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  about  it.  We  can¬ 
not  win  this  way.” 

Instead  of  this  great  Congress  doing 
what  it  should  be  doing,  acknowledging 
that  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  air 
force  in  Korea,  some  of  us  are  accused 
of  being  un-American  because  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  go  back  to  a  fundamental 
law  of  nature,  namely,  the  law  of  self- 
defense.  So  long  as  I  Iiear  that  we 
do  not  have  adequate  air  power  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  so  long  as  I  hear  that  a  bunch 
of  filthy  Chinese  Communists  are  able 
to  out-fly  and  out-shoot  our  American 
boys;  I  shall  be  found  while  I  am  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  fighting  against  the 
sending  of  our  wealth  and  material  to 
other  places  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  altogether  in  favor 
of  a  full  partnership;  yes,  50  percent 
give  and  take.  But  I  am  not  at  all  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  present  situation,  when  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  been  fighting  the 
war  in  Korea  alone.  Where  is  the  vig¬ 
orous  will  to  win,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much?  All  that  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  have,  apparently,  is  the  American 
dollar — the  wonderful  American  dollar. 
Presumably,  if  we  give  them  that,  better 
fighting  people  will  then  be  made  of  our 
European  allies.  Where  have  they  been 
during  all  the  time  the  Korean  war  has 
been  in  progress.  I  say  the  plea  does 
not  ring  very  true  to  me.  In  today’s 
press  I  read  of  the  shocking  losses  suf¬ 
fered  by  our  air  forces  in  Korea,  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  loss  of  three  or  four  to  one,  at 
the  hands  of  a  bunch  of  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  who,  prior  to  the  so-called  police 
action  in  Korea,  never  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  push  a  wheelbarrow 
down  the  street. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  exactly  who 
is  back  of  the  fighting  and  killing  in 
Korea.  I  wonder  when  we  are  to  admit 
it,  and  when  we  are  going  to  stand  up 
and  either  fight  to  win  the  war  in  Korea 
or  to  withdraw  from  Korea.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  victory. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
arms  which  should  be  sent  to  our  boys 
in  Korea,  where  about  15,000  of  them 
have  already  given  their  lives.  I  won¬ 
der  how  the  American  forces  in  Korea 
will  feel  when  they  read  the  testimony 
which  I  read  in  one  of  my  home  news¬ 
papers  a  few  days  ago,  that  it  had  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  ration  ammunition. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  ex¬ 
planations;  I  have  read  them.  The 
State  Department,  the  War  Department, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  every¬ 
one  else  promptly  gave  explanations. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  testimony  was 
given,  to  the  effect  that  ammunition  had 
to  be  rationed  in  Korea.  Indeed,  a  few 
days  ago  a  boy  in  the  Naval  Hospital, 
who  had  suffered  injuries  in  Korea,  cor¬ 
roborated  the  report,  adding  that  he  had 
been  out  of  ammunition  at  times.  I  am 
wondering  how  our  boys  in  Korea  feel 
when  they  hear  that  we  in  the  Senate 


are  debating  whether  we  are  to  cut 
$1,000,000,000  or  $2,000,000,000  from  the 
gift  which  this  bill  provides  for  our 
friends  across  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  that  we 
had  an  explanation  from  the  •  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
questions  propounded  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas].  Why  is  it  that  $44,000,000,- 
000  of  the  armed  services  budget  remains 
unexpended?  Why  is  it  that  $12,000,- 
000,000  of  funds  for  foreign  aid  remain 
unexpended? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  be  held 
to  account  by  the  American  people.  I 
speak  as  a  member  of  the  minority,  as 
one  who  is  not  a  fiscal  expert,  and  as  one 
who  is  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  great 
committees  which  have  been  passing 
upon  these  matters,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  position  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  are  responsible 
every  2  years  to  the  people  whom  they 
represent,  is  sound.  As  I  have  said,  they 
have  studied  this  bill  as  much  as  we  have, 
they  have  not  harmed  our  country  by 
trying  to  save  the  money  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  if 
Stalin  is  afraid  of  the  United  States,  he 
certainly  is  not  afraid  of  her  armed 
might  at  this  time,  but  is  afraid  of  a  fine, 
vigorous  United  States  economy,  an 
economy  which  has  made  us  the  strong¬ 
est  and  greatest  Nation  upon  this  earth. 
Is  all  the  money  authorized  by  this  bill 
necessary?  If  Russia,  with  235  divisions 
ready  to  move  and  with  more  than  20,000 
first-line  aircraft,  intends  to  attack 
Western  Europe  I  ask,  Mr.  President, 
why  does  she  hesitate?  Why  does  she 
wait  for  us  to  send  $7,900,000,000  more 
aid  to  our  allies  in  Europe?  Is  she  afraid 
of  the  $7,900,000,000?  I  am  convinced 
that  the  words  used  by  Lenin  many  years 
ago  in  referring  to  the  United  States  are 
still  the  thinking  of  the  Communists; 

We  will  force  her  to  spend  herself  into 
bankruptcy.  We  will  bleed  her  white  and 
then  take  her  without  firing  a  shot. 

I  am  more  concerned  of  that  than  I 
am  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems, in  some  quar¬ 
ters  to  be  considered  almost  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  act  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  say  something  in  behalf  of  the  for¬ 
gotten  person  in  America,  namely,  the 
taxpayer.  I  have  heard  Members  of  the 
Congress  maligned  when  they  tried  to 
save  some  money  for  the  taxpayer.  They 
are  called  politicians  who  want  to  go 
home  and  sell  themselves  as  great  pa¬ 
triots  because  they  have  saved  a  sum  of 
money.  Let  me  get  the  record  straight. 
If  I  could  bring  peace  and  happiness  to 
this  country  by  resigning  from  politics 
forever,  I  would  do  it  tomorrow.  I  do 
not  propose  to  participate  in  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  this  country  through  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceeding.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  of  an  intention  to  save 
money.  I  stated  in  my  campaign  that  I 
would  go  along  with  billions  of  dollars 
for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  social¬ 
ism.  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
why  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the 
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part  of  the  administration  or  anyone 
else  to  cut  down  fiscal  spending.  We  are 
confronted  with  the  St.  Lawrence  water¬ 
way  and  other  great  projects  which  call 
for  very  large  appropriations.  Yet  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  there  is  a  fund  of  $44,000,- 
000,000  unexpended,  which  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  bring  this  country  up  to  a 
strong  military  might,  and  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  what  is  the  reason. 

I  have  no  desire,  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  said,  to  make  any  Fourth  of  July 
speeches  in  behalf  of  an  amendment 
which  would  cut  another  billion  dollars 
from  the  appropriation.  I  am  not  rep¬ 
resenting  the  “Bunkum”  County  News, 
nor  does  the  New  York  Times  influence 
anything  I  say  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  From  my  knowledge  of  what  is 
printed  in  the  Times  and  in  the 
“Bunkum”  County  News,  I  would  as  soon 
accept  the  philosophy  of  a  few  western¬ 
ers  as  to  depend  upon  anything  the  New 
York  Times  has  to  say. 

I  am  speaking  in  all  seriousness  as  an 
American  in  trying  to  do  what  I  can  to 
save  the  taxpayers.  Where  would  this 
country  be  if  there  should  be  a  decline 
of  from  10  to  20  percent  in  our  economy 
and  we  still  had  to  carry  the  present  ter¬ 
rific  rate  of  taxation?  It  would  mean 
the  ruin  of  this  country,  as  everyone 
must  know  who  will  stop  to  think  of  it. 

Today  I  read  a  statement  saying  that 
war  is  not  likely.  The  best  preventive  of 
war  is  a  strong  economy  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  people  cannot  in¬ 
definitely  pour  out  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  interest  alone  upon 
our  national  debt  is  nearly  $6,000,000,- 
000.  When  will  there  be  a  halt  to  these 
vast  expenditures?  Maybe  some  older 
and  more  distinguished  and  learned 
Members  of  this  body  can  give  me  a  little 
hope  for  the  future.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  they  plan.  How  are  we  going 
to  get  out  from  under  the  vast  national 
debt?  How  are  we  going  to  pay  it? 

The  House  of  Representatives  took  one 
step  when  it  cut  off  42  percent.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  House  wanted  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  message  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower.  If  I  read  the  message  correctly, 
he  said  that  any  budget  cut  should  be 
according  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  certain  that  General  Eisenhower 
does  not  want  to  ruin  this  country  any 
more  than  I  do,  but  General  Eisenhower 
is  a  military  man.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  knows  anything  more  about 
fiscal  spending  than  I  do.  Certainly  I 
do  not  profess  to  know  very  much  about 
it. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  takes  on  an  aspect  of  politics.  It 
does  not  carry  the  name  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 
but  it  does  carry  the  names  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  honored  me  in 
joining  in  sponsoring  the  amendment. 
I  have  never  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  seems  only 
horse  sense  to  cut  down  expenditures. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  noted  the  state¬ 
ment  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  made  with  reference  to  those 
who  joined  with  him  in  his  amendment. 
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I  regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  city  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  at  which  time  I 
understand  the  Senator  offered  the 
amendment.  But  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  his  colleagues,  because  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  on  the  right  track  and  that 
the  measure  can  stand  another  billion- 
dollar  reduction. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas, 
who  has  done  me  a  great  honor. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  stated  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon,  our  national 
debt  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  the 
combined  national  debts  of  the  other 
nations  we  seek  to  help  by  this  mutual- 
aid  program. 

Let  me  make  a  brief  observation  with 
respect  to  taxes  in  the  countries  which  we 
propose  to  help.  Only  approximately 
half  of  the  taxes  levied  in  those  nations 
in  connection  with  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  are  collected.  France  charges  only 
26  percent;  Britain  charges  46  percent; 
Turkey,  I  think,  charges  10  percent  upon 
the  income  and  upon  the  corporate  re¬ 
turn  of  their  economy.  What  is  wrong 
with  asking  those  nations  to  tax  at  the 
level  We  must  tax  in  order  to  send  money 
to  them?  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
it.  Why  should  the  taxpayer  of  France, 
Belgium,  or  any  other  country  be  getting 
off  easy,  while  the  taxpayer  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  being  penalized? 

Of  course  the  mutual  security  bill  takes 
no  note  of  a  sum  so  small  as  a  thousand 
dollars;  but  I  have  been  working  in  the 
Senate  for  6  months  for  a  United  States 
Navy  boy  who  has  a  bill  against  the 
United  States  for  $500  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
even  a  hearing  in  a  committee  on  the 
matter.  That  is  the  kind  of  treatment 
that  is  accorded  to  an  American  naval 
man. 

I  heard  it  said  a  moment  ago  by  one 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  we 
should  cut  down  on  our  domestic  mili¬ 
tary  defense  bill,  and  not  interfere  with 
the  mutual  security  bill.  How  is  that 
going  to  set  with  the  American  taxpayer? 
He  at  least  has  some  idea  of  where  his 
money  goes  if  it  is  spent  at  home,  but 
does  he  have  any  idea  as  to  how  his 
money  is  being  spent  all  over  the  world? 

I  suppose  he  could  get  the  information 
from  the  wonderful  newspaper  which  my 
distinguished  colleage  [Mr.  Dworshak] 
produced  a  moment  ago.  If  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  going  to  have  to  rely  upon  that 
kind  of  propaganda,  I  am  afraid  he  is 
going  to  insist  that  we  start  cutting  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  why  can  we  not  be  fair 
in  this  matter?  We  made  the  Philip¬ 
pines  collect  60  percent  more  taxes  and 
have  better  economic  reform  and  pay 
better  wages,  but  we  do  not  seem  inclined 
to  do  that  in  Europe.  Why  cannot  we 
do  it  in  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  other  NATO  countries? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  such  an  exam¬ 
ple  as  this:  We  give  our  money  by  way* 
of  foreign  aid  to  an  individual  ship-1' 
builder  in  Italy,  and  tell  him  to  go  ahead 
and  step  up  production.  As  a  result  of 
our  contribution  of  money  he  makes  a 
vast  profit.  But  the  salient  fact  remains? 
that  he  pays  no  tax  on  the  profit  that  was? 


made  as  a  result  of  the  money  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  contributed  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  require  the  other  countries  in  this 
program  to  pay  a  proportionate  share 
of  their  wealth  in  the  form  of  taxes,  just 
as  we  do  in  this  country.  In  my  opinion, 
inasmuch  as  we  get  71  percent  of  our 
taxes  from  corporation  and  individual 
income-tax  returns,  we  should  insist 
upon  Turkey  getting  a  like  amount,  in¬ 
stead  of  10  percent  from  individuals  and 
corporate  taxes;  or  on  Britain  getting  71 
percent  instead  of  46  percent;  or  Italy, 
which  gets  only  13  percent  instead  of  71 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  conclude. 
I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  far  ahead  of  us  upon  this 
proposition.  They  know  very  well  that 
they  pay  for  tobacco  to  be  smoked  in  the 
foreign  countries,  where  live  the  people 
to  whom  we  are  asked  to  give  all  this 
wonderful  aid.  The  taxpayer  knows  we 
have  squandered  money  to  buy  chewing 
and  smoking  tobacco  for  those  people. 
The  fact  remains  that  they  know  we  have 
bought  coffee  for  them  by  the  shipload. 
I  think  the  testimony  is  that  in  Greece 
alone  every  man,  woman,  and  child  has 
received  $2  worth  of  coffee  from  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  say  that  there 
are  heavy  lines  of  danger  being  drawn 
around  what  is  called  foreign  aid,  and 
around  other  appropriations.  The  idea 
of  closing  our  ears  to  the  objections  of 
the  American  taxpayers  against  huge 
spending  programs.  It  is  about  time  for 
us  to  realize  that  the  people  who  are 
paying  this  bill  ought  to  be  heard. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  done  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  I  think  they  were  far 
more  serious  than  we  are,  and  have 
studied  this  question  to  better  advantage. 
They  have  to  stand  the  test  of  public 
opinion  in  November  of  this  year.  I 
commend  them  for  doing  a  good  job  for 
their  country. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  high  in  the  figure 
I  have  included  in  the  amendment.  If 
I  am,  I  will  gladly  volunteer  to  reduce  it 
to  correspond  with  the  fine  thinking  and 
fine  action  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  think  $2,000,000,000  can  be  cut 
from  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  buy  friend¬ 
ship.  We  cannot  throw  our  weight 
around  with  money  and  expect  100  per¬ 
cent  cooperation.  We  have  done  our 
level  best.  Now  the  question  is  one  of 
survival  for  us.  We  are  waging  war  in 
Korea,  and  that  war  has  not  been  won. 
It  is  a  stalemate  war.  It  will  go  on,  it 
seems,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  beg  my  colleagues  to  think  about  this 
amendment.  I  believe  it  to  be  sound.  I 
am  honored  that  10  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  an 
additional  billion-dollar  cut  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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reau  Federation,  favoring  H.  R*  ,4799 »  to  amend  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  on  the 
acquisition  of  farm  lots  (p.  6o99)» 


\ 


-5. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

/  \ 

NEW SPRINT.  S.  Con.  .Res.  78,  By  Sen.  Case  (for  himself  and  Sen*  Johnson,  Colo.), 
to  establish  a  Joint  Commit.tec  on  Newsprint;  to  Rules  Committee  (p.  6l00).  ■  Re¬ 
marks  of  author  (p.  6l00.)  ...  \  . 


l6. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION.  ;H.  R.  8007,  H.  R.  8002,  H.  R.  8009.,  H.  R.  8010.,-H...  R.  8011, 
by  Rep.  Talle,  "to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act";  to  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  (h*  6lSl). 


17- 


PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  8013»  By  Bep.  St.  George,,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  improving  the  training  of  Federal  civilian  officers  and 
employees;  to  Post. Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  (p.  6l8l). 


IS. 


19. 


POTATO  SHORTAGE.  H.  Res.' 659*  By  Bop.  Lane,  to  authorize  an  investigation  of 

the  shortage  of  -ootatocs  in  the  United  States;  to  Rules  Committee  (t>.  6181). 

' 

ELECTRIFICATION.  H.  Rcs.  655,  By  Bop.  Dondero,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct  a  complete  inves¬ 
tigation  and  study  of  the  self-styled  Electric  Consumers  Conference,  its  offi¬ 
cers,  representatives,  alleged' or  actual  sponsors,  members,  and  so  forth,  using 
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ie  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  eh*a  of  line  9,  and  between  lines  9  and 
10  insert  \ie  following: 

"Sec.  537vNone  of  the  funds  herein  au¬ 
thorized  to  be^appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for 
other  expenses  dt  the  dissemination  within 
the  United  StateNjf  general  propaganda  in 
support  of  the  Mutftjil  Security  Program,  or 
to  pay  the  travel  or  'ether  expenses  outside 
the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or  group  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  publicizing  such  profe-am  within  the 
United  States.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  NThe  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received  and  panted,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  tl 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

H.  R.  5768.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  boxing  contests  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  December  20, 
1944; 

H.  R.  6857.  An  act  to  amend  section  7a  of 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  minors  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,”  approved  May  29,  1928; 

H.  R.  6943.  An  act  to  fix  the  seniority  rights 
and  service  of  Albert  O.  Raeder  as  sergeant 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department; 
and 

H.  R.  7253.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey¬ 
ance  to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Lying-in  Asylum  of  certain  parcels  of 
land  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


the  U: 
nomin: 
appro: 

(For  fiSn 
the  end  of 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 


tates  submitting  sundry 
ich  were  referred  to  the 
.ittees. 

ns  this  day  received,  see 
proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CONNALLY,  from  th€  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Albert  F.  Nufer,  of  New  JS ork,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  Argentir 


ITORIALS,  ARTI- 
PRINTED  IN  THE  AP- 


ADDRESSES, 

CLES,  KTCj 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pend!/,  as  follows: 

/  By  Mr.  BYRD: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  in 
>New  York  City,  on  April  24,  1952. 


By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

Text  of  radio  broadcast  by  him  of  program 
No.  60  in  the  series  entitled  "Happenings  in 
Washington.” 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 

Address  entitled  "Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
the  United  Nations,”  delivered  by  Senator 
Bricker  before  the  Blue  Pencil  Club,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  May  18,  1952. 

Editorial  in  regard  to  campaigns  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  published  in  the 
Madison  (Maine)  Bulletin  of  May  15,  1952. 

Editorial  entitled  “Mirror  of  World  Opin¬ 
ion — Canada’s  Dollar,”  expressing  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  Canada  for  help  given  her  by  the 
United  States,  reprinted  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  from  the  Ottawa  (Canada) 
Journal. 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 

The  voting  record  of  Senator  Brewster  in 
support  of  legislation  of  concern  to  veterans 
from  the  time  he  entered  Congress  in  1934. 

By  Mr.  IVES: 

Statement  by  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of 
New  York,  endorsing  the  1952  campaign  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

Article  entitled  “Agencies’  Merger  Help  to 
Business,”  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
\f  May  25,  1952. 

\  By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

Sermon  entitled  “Christianity’s  Answer/to 
Communism,”  delivered  on  May  18,  1952;'  at 
St.  John’s  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Dr. 
Charlel.W.  Lowry,  rector.  All  Saints_Episco- 
pal  Church,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

By  liar.  JOHNSTON  of  South' Carolina: 

Article  entitled  "Aviation  /Honor  for 
Chamberlin  a?mi  Representative’TtoRN,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
May  22,  1952.  \ 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952- 
ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 
Mr.  SMITH  o£-New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  capsent  to  have 
printed  in  thg'body  of  the  Record  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitle)i'“Some  Impulses'^pehind  the 
Appropriations  Ax,”  written  by  Arthur 
Krcck,  aafid  published  in  the  New  York 
Times^Of  May  27,  1952. 

In  Asking  to  have  this  column  pub¬ 
lished,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  think  the 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krofek 
lould  be  considered  seriously  by  all  of 
fus.  Mr.  Krock  implies  that  there  is  real  ' 
danger  of  politics  being  brought  into 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill.  I 
think  we  should  consider  carefully  every¬ 
thing  he  says,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  not  in  any  way  con¬ 
sider  the  political  implications  involved 
in  the  pending  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Impulses  Behind  the  Appropriations 
Ax 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  May  26. — There  is  much  more 
than  election  year  politics  to  the  drive  in 
Congress  to  cut  the  national  defense-foreign 
aid  budget  below  a  mark  that  enlightened 
and  nonpartisan  experts  hold  to  be  the  peril 
point.  The  extra  intensity  of  politics  in  a 
presidential  election  year  is  a  powerful  force. 
But  other  large  elements  are :  distrust  of  the 
administration;  conflicting  testimony  by  its 
spokesmen — both  military  and  economic;  a 
belief  that  our  European  partners  are  not  do¬ 
ing  all  they  could  and  should;  the  fact  that 
many  billions  previously  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  remain  unspent;  a  conviction 
among  many  Members  of  Congress  that  the 


economy  of  the  United  States  has  become 
the  primary  consideration  of  our  security; 
the  association  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agen¬ 
cy  with  party  politics;  and  doub^  of  the 
judgment  of  our  own  armed  service 

The  wise  and  patriotic  citizens  who  are 
striving  to  save  the  defense  an*  foreign-aid 
programs  from  blind  and  angry  strokes  of 
the  economy  ax  should  tajfe  these  factors 
into  account.  Perhaps  lLTecognition  were 
given  to  the  provocation/  these  appeals  to 
reason  would  fall  on  more  receptive  congres¬ 
sional  ground.  Perha/s  this  also  would  be 
the  result  if  for  years  every  major  attempt 
to  cut  the  budget  had  not  been  assailed  edi¬ 
torially  with,  "W£rare  for  economy,  but  this 
is  not  it.” 

In  the  mental  backgrounds  of  many  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives,  when  the  time 
comes  to  vote  on  budget  cuts,  are  these  im¬ 
pressions  or  convictions : 

1.  DisjTust  of  the  administration.  It  has 
had  some  successes  in  foreign  policy,  but  it 
has  been  obliged  to  move  steadily  forward 
the  date  when,  according  to  repeated  assur- 
apffces,  a  stable  world  order  would  arise.  It 
Was  slow  in  correcting  the  calamitous  mis¬ 
take  made  by  Roosevelt  in  evaluating  post¬ 
war  Soviet  policy,  and  some  of  those  who 
were  deeply  involved  in  that  mistake,  and 
who  long  ignored  documented  proof  that 
Soviet  spies  had  infiltrated  the  Government, 
remain  in  high  policy  posts. 

ERRORS  NOT  CONCEDED 

The  administration  has  never  conceded  its 
foregin  policy  errors,  including  the  public 
notices  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  gave  to 
the  Communists  that  Korea  was  not  in  our 
orbit  of  defense;  the  dust-settling  concept 
that  ended  with  the  loss  of  China;  the  $3,700,- 
000,000  loan  to  Great  Britain  that  included 
no  accounting  arrangement;  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  ground  troops  on  the  Asian  Con¬ 
tinent  without  reserving  to  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
military  conclusion.  And  only  recently  there 
was  a  basic  conflict  in  military  testimony 
on  whether  rationing  of  ammunition  was 
compelled  in  Korea  by  budget  cuts. 

2.  Cooperation  of  Western  Europe.  Dis¬ 
couragement  as  to  this  has  doubtless  been 
lessened  by  the  progress  of  the  treaties  in 
Bonn  (restoring  Western  Germany  to  the 
family  of  non-Communist  nations)  and  Paris 
(to  create  a  single  European  army).  But 
Congress  uneasily  awaits  their  parliamen¬ 
tary  receptions  and  the  terms  of  the  guaran¬ 
ty  against  German  withdrawal  that  the 

esident  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Capi- 
Many  Members,  noting  the  slow  pace 
toward  an  economic  union  in  Europe,  echo 
is  reported  to  have  been  General 
Eisenhower’s  comment:  "What  should  be 
done  can  be  done.” 

3.  Our  -national  economy.  The  argument 
that  the  larger  risk  to  the  United  States  in 
the  world  fi^s  become  our  mounting  deficit 
and  piling  national  debt  has  begun  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  mail  Congressmen  are  getting  from 
their  constituents,  and  this  is  election  year. 

4.  The  Judgment  of  the  chiefs  of  our  armed 
services.  General  MacArthur’s  attacks  in 
this  quarter  have  mke  an  impact  even  on 
Members  of  Congress  who  think  he  deserved 
dismissal  by  the  President  and  himself  was 
guilty  of  a  great  blunder ‘at  the  Yalu.  And 
the  alarming  revelations  of  ,the  weakness  of 
our  combat  aircraft  vis-a-vik  Soviet  Russia 
have  brought  persuasion  that 'Incompetence 
at  the  Pentagon  is  more  to  blame  than  con¬ 
gressional  appropriation  policy  for  the  degree 
of  our  inferiority. 

MR.  HARRIMAN’S  DUAL  ROLE 

5.  Party  politics  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  battle 
over  the  foreign  aid  budget  is  the  adverse 
factor  created  by  the  candidacy  of  its  Direct 
tor,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  for  the  Democratic 
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nomination  for  President.  Inevitably  this 
has  put  MSA  into  partisan  politics.  Ke- 
publicari§  and  Democrats  who  do  not  want 
to  see  Mr.  Harriman  in  the  White  House 
feel  he  ha\invited  certain  pressures  that  his 
candidacy  will  make  it  hard  for  him  to  resist, 
especially  since  he  has  gone  all  out  as  the 
prolabor  candidate  and  the  most  active 
critic  of  one  oAthe  two  chief  contenders  for 
the  Reoublication  nomination.  Senator  Taft. 

The  MSA  distributes  funds  supplied  by  all 
the  taxpayers  of  thh.  United  States,  regardless 
of  their  political  affiliations.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  Director  of  the  Marshall  plan,  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  scrupulously  avoided  all  con¬ 
tact  with  any  form  of  politics  or  economic 
group  interests  while  he  was  spending  public 
funds  for  foreign  aid.  Mr.  Harriman  not  only 
has  deviated  from  this  course,  so  plainly  in¬ 
dicated  for  a  bursar  of  money  provided  by 
all  the  people  through  a  bipartisan  Con¬ 
gress.  He  has  based  his  Presidential  claim 
on  his  devotion  to  the  acts  and  policies  of 
one  faction  of  the  Democratic 'f’arty  that 
are  the  source  of  violent  intraparty  con¬ 
troversy.  \ 

This  has  stimulated  opposition  to  the 
budget  Mr.  Harriman  helped  to  draw  and 
termed  “untouchable  at  $7,900,000,000.’* 


DEFERMENT  OF  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  rated  as  a  kill-joy  and  I 
am  not  opposed  to  some  horse-play  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  but  the 
recent  panty  raids  carried  on  by  students 
in  many  of  the  outstanding  universities 
of  the  Nation  are  not  wholesome  for 
the  morale  of  our  boys  who  are  fighting 
in  Korea. 

Not  only  that,  the  parents  of  these 
boys  are  expressing  themselves  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  in  regard  to  the  situation 
in  letters  to  me. 

Typical  of  these  letters  is  one  which 
reads: 

Belleville,  Kans.,  May  22,  1952. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson:  I  am  enclosing  a 
number  of  clippings  of  instances  where  col¬ 
lege  men  are  raiding  women’s  dormitories. 
Probably  75  percent  of  these  men  are  de¬ 
ferred  from  Army  service  for  educational 
reasons. 

We  have  one  boy  on  the  hospital  ship 
Haven,  anchored  at  Pusan,  Korea,  another 
boy  stationed  at  Erding  Air  Base  near  Mu¬ 
nich,  Germany,  and  my  brother,  a  recent 
enlistee,  is  in  the  Air  Force. 

These  boys  all  come  from  the  farm,  but 
the  draft  crowded  them.  Suggest  you  use 
your  influence  to  give  these  dormitory  raiders 
a  chance  to  do  some  raiding  in  Korea. 

We  strongly  resent  any  college  deferment. 
If  a  student  rates  college  let  the  Army  send 
them  to  their  own  schools. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  Mikesell, 


the  House  merely  transfers  the  quota 
deduction  from  the  regular  quota  as  was 
provided  for  in  the  Senate  bill  to  the 
quota  for  displaced  persons  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PAULA  SLUCKA  (SLUCKI)  AND  ARIEL 
SLUCKI 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  997)  for 
the  relief  of  Paula  Slucka  (Slucki)  and 
Ariel  Slucki,  which  was,  in  line  10  strike 
out  all  after  “deduct”  down  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  “available”  in  line  12,  and  insert 
“two  numbers  from  the  number  of  dis¬ 
placed  persons  who  shall  be  granted  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act, 
as  amended  (62  Stat.  1011;  64  Stat.  219; 
50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1953)”. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 


amendment  of  the  House  merely  trans¬ 
fers  the  quota  deductions  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  quota  as  was  provided  for  in/the 
enate  bill  to  the  quota  for  displaced  per¬ 
sons  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  Act. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment.  / 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ed  (62  Stat.  1011;  64  Stat.  219;  50  U.  S.  C. 
App.  1953).” 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  tMs 
is  a  private  immigration  bill.  The 
amendment  of  the  House  merely 
fers  the  quota  deduction  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  quota  as  was  provided  for  mjftie  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  to  the  quota  for  displaced  per¬ 
sons  pursuant  to  section  4  61  the  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  Act. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concuf  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPORTATION  OF 
TAIN  ALIENS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  £S.  Con.  Res.  66)  favoring  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  deportation  of  certain  aliens, 
which  was,  on  page  5,  strike  out  line  1. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  concurrent  resolution  respecting  the 
suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 
aliens.  The  House  has  amended  the 
resolution  by  striking  out  a  case  which 
was  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ALEXANDER  URSZU 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  762)  for 
the  relief  of  Alexander  Urszu,  which  was, 
to  strike  out  lines  11  and  12,  inclusive, 
and  insert  “the  number  of  displaced  per¬ 
sons  who  xhall  be  granted  the  status  of 
permaneiit  residents  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  as 
amended  (62  Stat.  1011;  64  Stat.  219;  50 
U.  S.  C.  App.  1953).” 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  This  is  a  private 
immigration  bill.  The  amendment  of 


MRS.  MADELAINE  VIALE  MOORE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1372)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Madelaine  Viale 
Moore,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  claus&and  insert : 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  laws,  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh 
category  of  section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1917,  as  amended,  shall  not  hereafter  ap¬ 
ply^  to  Mrs.  Madelaine  Viale  Moore  insofar 
as  is  involved  any  conviction  or  admission 
of  a  crime  by  her  of  which  th^e  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Department'^  State  have 
knowledge  on  the  date  of  enactment  hereof. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  private  immigration  bill.  The 
amendment  of  the  House  merely  changes 
the  language  so  as  to  more  particularly 
describe  just  what  is  being  waived  under 
the  bill.  The  language  does  not  change 
the  intent  of  the  bill  in  any  respect. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GASOLINE 
TAX 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mi’.  President,  on  May  7 
the  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent, 
passed  S.  2703,  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax  on 
gasoline  sold  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  in  the  House,  because  of  an 
interpretation  of  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  relating  to  the  raising  of  reve¬ 
nue,  the  House  committee  introduced 
their  own  bill,  H.  R.  6811,  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  S.  2703,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  6811. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  bill  (H.  R.  6811)  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  a 
tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels  sold  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  April  23,  1924,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6811)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read-the  third  time,  and 
assed. 


STEPHEN  GOROVE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the| 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1679)  for 
the  relief  of  Stephen  Gorove,  which  was, 
in  line  10,  strike  out  all  after  “the”  down 
to  and  including  “available”  in  line  llJ 
and  insert  “number  of  displaced  persons 
who  shall  be  granted  the  status  of  per¬ 
manent  residence  pursuance  to  section  4 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  as  amend¬ 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  S.  3086. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend’  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Welker]  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 


1952 
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Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  vacated,  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  anxious  to  complete  consideration  of 
this  bill,  as  well  as  of  other  pending 
legislation.  As  I  have  previously  said, 
we  are  trying  to  make  a  drive  this  week 
and  next  week  to  see  how  much  can  be 
accomplished,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  can  adjourn 
by  July  5.  I  have  talked  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader.  In  order  to 
accomplish  our  aim,  we  must  expedite 
the  consideration  of  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin¬ 
ning  tomorrow  at  12  o’clock  there  be  a 
limitation  of  debate  on  the  pending 
measure  as  follows: 

One  hour  on  each  amendment,  to  be 
divided  equally,  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  in  the  event  that  he  is 
against  the  amendment,  and  in  the  event 
he  favors  it,  by  the  distinguished  minor¬ 
ity  leader  or  any  Senator  he  may  desig¬ 
nate;  that  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
bill  itself  to  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to'  be 
divided  equally  and  controlled,  respec¬ 
tively,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  and  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  or 
anyone  designated  by  him;  that  all 
amendments  must  be  germane ;  and  that 
motions  and  appeals  be  also  included  in 
the  limitation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order 
is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That,  beginning  at  the  hour  of 
12  o’clock  noon  on  Wednesday,  May  28,  1952, 
debate  upon  the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  limited  as  follows: 

(1)  One  hour  on  each  amendment  or  mo¬ 
tion,  including  appeals,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  “by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  Mr.  Connally 
in  the  event  he  is  opposed  to  such  amend¬ 
ment  or  motion;  otherwise  by  Mr.  Bridges 
or  someone  designated  by  him:  Provided, 
That  no  amendment  or  motion  that  Is  not 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  said  bill 
shall  be  received;  and 

(2)  One  hour  on  the  question  of  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Mr.  Connally  and  Mr.  Bridges. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT— UNAN¬ 
IMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  inquire  what  his  plans  are  with 
respect  to  legislation  to  be  considered 


after  the  Senate  disposes  of  the  mutual 
security  bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  same  question  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  plan  was  to  take  up  the 
controls  bill  immediately  after  the  Sen¬ 
ate  disposes  of  the  mutual  security  bill. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  It  is  planned  to 
take  up  the  defense  production  bill  after 
the  pending  bill  is  disposed  of.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  no  appropriation  bills  are 
ready  for  action.  Therefore,  following 
action  on  the  mutual  security  bill,  we 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  defense  production  bill. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  finish  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  mutual  security  bill  in 
the  early  afternoon  tomorrow,  and  per¬ 
haps  have  a  call  of  the  calendar  tomor¬ 
row  evening. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  with  reference  to  the  control  bill, 
inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  suggested  that  it  will  be  takeji 
up  after  we  have  concluded  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  mutual  security  bill  and 
after  a  call  of  the  calendar,  that  a  good 
many  amendments  are  to  be  proposed  to 
title  4  and  to  title  5  as  contained  in  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
control  bill.  Title  4  refers  to  price  and 
wage  controls,  and  title  5  covers  labor 
disputes.  I  have  been  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  minority  leader,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  who 
made  a  motion  in  committe  to  strike  out 
title  4  and  title  5. 

I  believe  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators,  if,  in 
considering  the  committee  amendment, 
we  proceed  under  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  to  vote  first  on  whether  title 
4  and  title  5  shall  be  stricken  out.  If 
we  are  to  spend  a  week  in  considering  a 
great  many  amendments  in  order  to  per¬ 
fect  title  4  and  title  5,  and  then  later  vote 
to  strike  out  either  or  both  titles  as 
amended,  a  great  deal  of  arduous  work 
on  the  part  of  Senators  will  have  been 
wasted  after  long  sessions  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  of  entering  into  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  along  the 
line  I  have  suggested.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  perhaps  it  cannot  be  done  to¬ 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not 
enter  into  a  unanimous  consent  agree¬ 
ment  I  shall  have  to  move  to  suspend 
rule  XVI  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Such  an 
agreement  could  be  entered  into  at  this 
time,  in  order  to  proceed  in  that  way 
when  the  bill  is  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  spoke  to  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  since  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  in  the 
Chamber,  and  knowing  the  situation  we 
will  face  when  the  control  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader  for  their  judgment  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  I  have  made. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  have  discussed 
the  subject  with  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  and  with  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Illinois,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  objection  to  such  a 
procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  when  the  Senate  begins  the 
consideration  of  the  control  bill  (S.  2594) 
a  motion  to  strike  from  the  committee 
amendment  title  4  or  title  5,  or  to  strike 
both  titles,  may  be  made,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  agreement  that  if  the 
motion  does  not  prevail,  any  amendment 
may  thereafter  be  offered  to  either  title. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  event  the 
course  of  action  suggested  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  should  be  followed,  would 
it  preclude  later  the  renewal  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  strike  a  title,  provided  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  to  such  title  were  agreed 
to  or  rejected,  which  might  change  the 
thinking  of  a  Senator  with  reference  to 
the  desirability  of  retaining  the  particu¬ 
lar  title  in  the  bill? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  agree¬ 
ment  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  is  entered  into,  the  Chair  would  un¬ 
derstand  it  to  mean  that  a  vote  would 
first  come  on  a  motion  to  strike  out 
title  4  and  title  5.  If  the  motion  were 
defeated,  any  amendments  would  be  in 
order  to  either  title.  If  the  motion  pre¬ 
vailed,  of  course,  that  would  end  it,  and 
there  would  be  no  title  4  or  title  5  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  renew  my 
request  for  a  ruling,  I  understand  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  what  the  majority  leader 
intends  to  do  is  to  have  a  motion  made 
based  upon  the  question  of  whether  title 
IV — that  is  the  title  which  deals  with 
price  and  wage  controls — shall  remain 
in  the  bill.  Assuming  that  such  a  mo¬ 
tion  failed,  amendments  could  be  offered 
to  title  IV.  The  purpose  of  my  question 
is  to  invite  a  ruling  a«o  whether  or  not, 
after  amendments  have  been  offered  and 
acted  upon,  it  would  be  in  order  to  again 
make  a  motion  to  strike  title  IV. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
thinks  it  would  be  in  order,  after  any 
amendments  were  agreed  to  with  re¬ 
spect  to  either  of  the  titles  referred  to,  to 
move  to  strike  out  the  title  as  amended. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Of  course  the 
striking  out  would  be  by  way  of  an 
amendment,  rather  than  a  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  not  seen  the  bill.  Therefore  the 
Chair  does  not  know  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  may  be.  There  may  be 
one  committee  amendment.  The  Chair 
does  not  know  about  it.  If  a  motion 
to  strike  out  a  title  is  voted  on  first  and 
it  prevails,  that  takes  the  title  out  of 
the  bill.  If  the  motion  does  not  prevail, 
the  title  is  open  to  amendment.  In  that 
event  a  motion  could  be  made  later  to 
strike  out  the  title  as  amended. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  In  my  judgment  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  is  entirely  correct. 
The  reason  I  brought  up  the  point  was 
that  it  was  our  desire  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Senate  would  retain  title  TV 
or  title  V,  or  both,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  afterward,  if  either  title  were 
amended,  and,  as  amended,  it  was  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  any  one  Senator  who 
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voted  to  retain  it  in  the  bill,  he  could,  so 
to  speak,  reverse  himself  and  vote  to 
strike  out  the  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  asked  for  on  the  control 
bill— and  of  course  we  are  looking  some¬ 
what  to  the  future  with  respect  to  this 
agreement — has  to  do  solely  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  amendment  to  strike  out  certain 
titles  of  the  bill,  and,  if  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  rejected,  to  allow  amendments 
to  be  proposed  to  the  titles  without 
prejudice. 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  rule  of  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  an  amendment  is  offered 
to  strike  out  a  title,  and  perfecting 
amendments  are  offered,  it  is  necessary 
to  vote  on  the  perfecting  amendments 
before  it  is  possible  to  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  a  title.  The  purpose 
of  the  agreement  is  to  get  around  that 
rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  Let  the  Chair  state  what 
he  understands  the  request  to  be.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  when 
the  control  bill,  S.  2594,  is  before  the 
Senate,  if  a  motion  is  made  to  strike  out 
title  4  or  title  5,  such  motion  shall  be 
first  voted  upon.  If  the  motion  prevails, 
that  title  goes  out  of  the  bill.  If  the  mo¬ 
tion  does  not  prevail,  amendments  to  the 
title  are  in  order,  as  if  the  motion  had  not 
been  made.  Thereafter,  if  amendments 
are  added  to  such  a  title,  a  motion  would 
then  be  in  order  to  strike  out  the  title 
as  amended. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  order  is  entered. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  and  all  other  Senators  for  the  ob¬ 
viously  sincere  effort  to  make  some  prog¬ 
ress.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  the  Chair, 
one  of  whose  duties  it  is,  of  course,  to 
try  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAYBANK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  report  favor¬ 
ably,  with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  2594) 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
and  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No. 
1599)  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  minority  views  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  later  in  the  day  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Moody],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton], 
and  be  printed  with  the  majority  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  minority  views  may  be  filed  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
yeseterday  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  No.  1  issue,  volume  1  of 
the  Mutual  Security  News,  reflecting  the 
political  aspects  of  the  mutual-security 
program. 

I  understand  that  copies  of  this  pub¬ 
licity  sheet  were  mailed  to  thousands  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  the  accompanying  card 
which  I  shall  read.  It  is  a  return  pos¬ 
tal  card: 

Mutual  Security  Agency, 

Washington  25,  D.  C.: 

Please  add  our  name  to  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  to  receive  Mutual  Security  News  as 
issued.  It  is  understood  that  it  will  he  sup¬ 
plied  without  charge  to  us. 

Newspaper _ _ 

Publisher _ _ 

Town  or  city _ _ 

State _ _ 

This  postal  card  is  evidence  that  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  is  planning  to 
spend,  for  propaganda  purposes,  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  taxpayers’  very  important 
dollars  which  are  involved  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  authorization  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  which  has  re¬ 
ported  the  bill — and  particularly  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee — are  amazed  at  the  effrontery  dis¬ 
played  by  the  officials  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  in  proposing  to  undertake 
an  extensive  propaganda  campaign  to 
“sell”  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  the  foreign  spending  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  for  most  of  my  adult 
life  prior  to  coming  to  Congress.  I  know 
that  there  may  be  some  legitimate  rea¬ 
son  for  disseminating  information — al¬ 
though  probably  not  so  widely  as  in  this 
case — dealing  with  the  foreign  spend¬ 
ing  program,  merely  from  the  standpoint 
of  publicity  and  information  which  the 
people  should  have  in  regard  to  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  agree  with 
me  that  when  such  publicity  is  hand¬ 
picked  and  censored  and  controlled  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  public  relations  bureau 
within  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not  get 
a  true,  impartial  story  concerning  this 
program,  but  can  expect  only  the  propa¬ 
ganda  which  will  justify  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  spending  of  these  billions  of 
dollars  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  after 
having  only  partially  recovered  from  the 
shock  I  received  yeseterday  when  I  read 
a  copy  of  No.  1,  volume  1,  of  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  News,  I  was  amazed  when  I  read 
in  today’s  Washington  Post — and  I  as¬ 
sume  practically  every  other  Member  of 
this  body  has  read  the  same  story — an 
article  relating  to  7-week  tour  of  Europe, 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  that 
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some  Members  of  the  Senate  may  not 
yet  have  read  the  article,  I  shall  go  into 
detail  regarding  it,  because  I  am  sure 
all  Senators  should  have  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Farm  Editors  Fly  to  Europe  as  MSA  Pays 

A  7-week  tour  of  Europe  by  air,  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid,  -is  being  provided  a  group  of 
farm  editors  and  farm  organization  leaders 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  successor  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  group  left  New  York  last  night  by  Pan 
American  plane.  Its  members  will  visit  six 
or  seven  countries,  a  public  relations  officer 
for  MSA  told  the  Washington  Post  last  night. 
They  will  return  about  July  10. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  trip  vary. 
Transportation  to  the  places  indicated  by  the 
schedule  released  by  MSA  alone  would  cost 
between  $1,000  and  $1,200  for  each  passenger, 
Transatlantic  Airways  report.  One  MSA 
official  estimated  the  total  cost  if  made  at 
personal  expense  would  be  around  $6,000  or 
$6,500. 

On  the  trip  are: 

Radio  editors :  Claude  Mahoney,  farm  pro¬ 
gram  director,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem:  Samuel  Schneider,  president,  Radio 
Farm  Directors,  KVOO,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  C.  W. 
Jackson,  farm  program  director,  KCMB,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  Lawrence  Haeg,  farm  pro¬ 
gram  director,  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Magazines:  Earl  McMunn,  editor  Ohio 
Farm,  and  correspondent.  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions,  Topeka,  Kans.;  Eugene  Butler,  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer,  Dallas,  and  Donald  S.  Wat¬ 
son,  the  New  England  Homestead,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Farm  organizations:  Ted  F.  Berry,  editor, 
Washington  State  Grange  News,  Seattle;  R.  S. 
Gilfillan,  editor,  Farmers  Union  Herald,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Gwynn  Garnett,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Washington,  and  Kit 
Haynes,  National  Council  of  Farmers  Coop¬ 
eratives,  Washington. 

Accompanying  the  party  will  be  C.  H. 
Bernhard,  information  specialist,  MSA,  and 
Eddy  van  der  Veen,  MSA  photographer. 

The  group  will  arrive  in  Paris  today,  and 
will  travel  about  France,  Belgium,  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  the  Netherlands  until  June  10, 
with  several  free  days  in  Paris.  On  June  10 
they  will  be  flown  to  Rome,  where  they  will 
visit  all  sections  of  Italy  and  all  prominent 
Italian  cities  until  June  15,  when  they  will 
go  by  air  to  Bonn,  Germany.  After  2  weeks 
in  Germany,  they  will  go  by  air  to  Vienna 
for  another  10-day  visit,  thence  back  to 
Paris.  They  will  return  about  July  10. 

Purpose  of  the  trip,  according  to -Thomas 
D.  Durrance,  foreign  liaison  officer  at  MSA, 
is  to  study  the  betterment  in  European  rural 
living  as  the  result  of  Marshall  plan  aid  and 
the  improvement  of  living  standards  and 
farm  production. 

That  is  the  entire  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  morning’s  Washington 
Post. 

Naturally,  Mi-.  President,  I  was  so 
amazed  by  the  import  and  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  news  article,  that  I  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  make  a  check,  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  authenticiy.  I  looked  in  the 
New  York  newspapers  and  in  other 
Washington  newspapers,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  in  no  other  newspaper 
could  I  find  an  article  along  the  same 
line,  telling  about  this  junket  which  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  at  a  time  when  this  body,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  has  under 
consideration  an  authorization  bill  call- 
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ing  for  billions  of  dollars  to  be  spent 
abroad. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  called  the 
Washington  Post,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
had  a  “scoop”  over  other  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  article.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  probably  that  is  the  fact.  Of 
course,  Mr.  President,  agencies  such  as 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  and  the 
other  Government  bureaus  and  agencies 
which  purvey  public  information  and 
have  press  agents  release  thousands  of 
circulars  or  hand-outs  when  they  wish  to 
have  publicity  of  a  certain  kind  reach 
the  American  people.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  this  instance  I  ascertained  that 
the  Washington  Post  had  been  invited  to 
have  a  representative  of  its  editorial  de¬ 
partment  accompany  this  delegation, 
consequently  it  was  aware  of  this  trip; 
and  because  of  the  invitation  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  was  possible  for  it  to  have  this 
very  pertinent  information  at  this  time. 
I  said,  “Well,  probably  the  MSA  Press 
Agency  issued  several  thousand  of  these 
releases.”  I  was  told  that  that  was  not 
the  case,  that  it  was  reasonably  certain 
that  no  publicity  had  been  issued  or  re¬ 
leased  by  MSA  at  this  time,  concerning 
this  junket  of  publicity  agents,  editors, 
and  other  representatives  of  American 
newspapers  and  radio  stations,  to  spend 
7  weeks  at  public  expense  checking  over 
the  results  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
ECA. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  obviously  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  is  the  implication  that, 
in  this  election  year,  when  such  editors 
and  other  representatives  will  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  respective  homes  within 
the  United  States,  they  will  feel  obligated 
to  sell  this  foreign-aid  program  to  the 
American  people  through  the  agencies  of 
their  respective  newspapers  and  radio 
outlets. 

What  difference  does  it  make,  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  time,  what  the  results  have 
been  of  the  spending  of  these  billions 
of  dollars  abroad,  if  newspapermen  can 
make  personal  inspections  and  investi¬ 
gations,  so  that  they  may  supply  certain 
information  to  the  American  people?  I 
know  that  this  is  not  the  only  delega¬ 
tion  of  publicity  men  and  women  from 
this  country  whose  expenses  have  been 
paid  upon  European  junkets  by  MSA  and 
by  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies. 

One  reason,  Mr.  President,  why  I  feel 
compelled  to  mention  this  particular  fact 
at  this  time  is  that  throughout  the 
United  States  there  are  newspapers,  and 
people  not  connected  with  newspapers, 
who  frequently  criticize  Members  of 
Congress  when  they  go  abroad  to  make 
inspections  or  investigations.  Critics 
immediately  label  such  trips  as  junkets 
at  public  expense.  I  presume,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  all  right  for  MSA  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money,  amounting  prob¬ 
ably  to  several  million  dollars,  in  order 
to  create  favorable  publicity  in  support 
of  the  foreign-aid  program,  whereas  if 
a  Member  of  Congress  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  were  to  undertake 
a  comparable  trip  abroad,  he  would  be 
subjected  to  the  charge  of  being  on  a 


junket — an  unnecessary  junket — at  pub¬ 
lic  expense. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  recent  official  report, 
submitted  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  indicates  that  cur¬ 
rently  there  are  about  96,350  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  working  abroad,  in  addition  to 
about  85,000  civilian  employees  working 
in  our  various  Territories  and  posses¬ 
sions.  So  96,350  civilian  employees  are 
working  outside  the  United  States  and 
outside  our  Territories  and  possessions. 
I  suppose  several  thousand  of  them  are 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  MSA  and 
other  spending  programs  which  cur¬ 
rently  are  involving  many  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senators,  particularly  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
because  I  know  they  are  sincerely  eager 
to  see  that  this  program  is  successful — 
to  certain  figures  submitted  recently  in 
a  report  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  showing  that  from 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  to  De¬ 
cember  31, 1951,  a  total  of  $88,000,000,000 
had  been  expended  abroad.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  tell  about  the  MSA  pro¬ 
gram,  the  UNRRA  and  other  similar 
programs,  and  various  other  spending 
programs  abroad,  because  all  Members  of 
this  body  are  fully  conversant  with  those 
programs.  I  understand  that  during  the 
present  year  $16,000,000,000  are  avail¬ 
able  for  various  spending  programs 
abroad.  The  mutual  security  bill,  as 
recommended  by  the  President,  would 
have  made  available  another  $8,000,000,- 
000,  making  a  total  of  $112,000,000,000 
to  be  spent  abroad  within  the  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  12  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
any  Member  of  this  body  should  rise 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  we  cut  this  appropriation  for 
foreign  spending  we  would  be  turning 
our  back  upon  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  I  resent  such  an  insinuation.  I 
think  the  Members  of  this  body  should 
recognize  their  responsibilities  and  obli¬ 
gations  to  reflect  the  thinking  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  be¬ 
ing  called  upon  to  pay  burdensome  taxes 
to  meet  a  budget  of  $80,000,000,000,  or 
$85,000,000,000,  and  the  attending  in¬ 
flationary  annual  deficits.  Yet  when 
Members  of  this  body,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  authorizing  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Executive  Department,  un¬ 
dertake  to  cut  by  a  single  dollar  any  of 
these  spending  programs,  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  stand 
upon  this  floor  to  criticize  those  of  us 
who  believe  we  are  trying  to  serve  the 
interests  of  our  people  who  pay  the  taxes. 
We  must  maintain  a  strong  domestic 
economy,  so  that,  in  exercising  our 
leadership  in  U.  N.  and  NATO  and  other 
organizations,  we  shall  be  able  to  help 
not  only  ourselves  in  resisting  Red  ag¬ 
gression,  but  also  be  in  a  much  stronger 
position  to  help  the  free  countries  with 
whom  we  are  identified  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  behooves  the 
Senate  to  reflect  seriously,  if  only  for  a 
few  moments,  upon  a  bill  of  this  mag¬ 


nitude,  when  it  is  recognized  that  no 
partisanship  should  be  involved.  On 
past  occasions,  and  also  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  debate,  we  have  heard  many  speak¬ 
ers  point  out  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
bipartisan  approach.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask,  How  can  we  have  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  confidence  and  a  biparti¬ 
san  approach  at  a  time  when  Averell 
Harriman,  Director  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Agency,  is  spending  all  his  time, 
and  probably  the  taxpayers’  dollars, 
traveling  over  the  United  States,  build¬ 
ing  himself  up  as  a  potential  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidate? 

If  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  wants 
Harriman  for  its  nominee,  that  is  its 
business.  But,  Mr.  President,  how  can 
we,  the  Members  of  this  body,  have  a 
nonpartisan  approach  to  the  solution  of 
such  problems  as  those  involving  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  abroad,  at 
a  time  when  we  know  there  is  political 
chicanery,  political  strategy,  and  politi¬ 
cal  planning  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man  and  his  associates,  who,  I  fear,  are 
utilizing  the  MS  program  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  to  advance  their  own  politi¬ 
cal  interests? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  body  to  these  facts,  and  I 
am  appealing  to  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  are 
sincere  men,  to  join  with  me  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  amendment  which  I  have 
submitted,  restricting  the  use  of  money 
for  such  propaganda  as  is  reflected  in 
the  MS  News,  which  it  is  probably 
planned  to  issue  at  intervals  throughout 
the  year,  and  for  sending  delegations  of 
newspaper  editors  abroad.  I  think  it 
needs  no  real  argument  to  convince 
Members  of  this  body  that  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  can  find  little  but  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  in  addition  to  the  unnecessary 
spending  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
could  better  be  used  at  home,  or  upon 
legitimate  projects  under  the  MS  Agency 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  hesitated  to 
make  this  speech.  I  have  been  very  re¬ 
luctant  to  make  it,  because  I  have 
thought  that  we  should  keep  this  debate 
on  a  much  higher  plane.  But  I  submit 
that  when  the  MSA  undertakes  propa¬ 
ganda  programs,  it  immediately  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  investigate  some  of  those 
activities,  and  to  put  restraints  upon 
this  spending.  Furthermore,  if  the 
American  people  are  to  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  foreign-aid  programs,  involving 
billions  of  dollars,  then  certainly  they 
should  have  absolute  assurances  that 
partisan  politics  by  the  MSA  is  not  an 
important  part  of  such  programs.  This 
is  the  objective  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senate  is  confronted  today  with 
a  vitally  important  but  essentially  sim¬ 
ple  proposition. 

We  have  committed  six  divisions  of 
ground  troops  to  Europe. 

We  have  committed  12  air  wings  to 
Europe. 

We  have  established  bases  in  Europe 
for  those  divisions  and  those  wings. 

We  are  signatories  to  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty. 
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The  question  before  us  now  is  how 
much  money  we  are  going  to  authorize 
to  back  up  the  men  in  those  divisions  and 
the  men  in  those  wings.  We  are  here  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  we  will 
support  the  bases  that  we  have  and  our 
treaty  obligations. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget— the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  official  spokesman — set 
the  figure  at  $7,900,000,000.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  both 
held  hearings  on  that  proposal. 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  we  called  the  following  witnesses 
to  explain  the  measure:  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett;  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson;  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley;  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
W.  Averell  Harriman;  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Thomas  K.  Finletter. 

In  addition  to  testimony  from  these 
gentlemen,  we  received  a  cabled  state¬ 
ment  from  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
commenting  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
program. 

These  are  the  men  to  whom  we  have 
entrusted  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  men  to  whom  we 
look  for  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
Nation  and  for  leadership  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  defend  the  principles  of  freedom 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded. 

I  believe  we  should  consider  their  tes¬ 
timony  carefully.  I  believe  we  must  give 
heavy  weight  to  their  conclusions  and 
their  recommendations.  Here  is  what 
they  said: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  said: 

If  it  is  important  that  we  stand  firm 
against  attack,  it  is  equally  important  that 
our  friends  are  in  position  to  stand  firm  be¬ 
side  us;  that,  as  the  Committee  knows,  is 
the  basis  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said: 

I  should  like  to  Jiave  an  opportunity  to 
say,  with  a  great  deal  of  conviction,  to  the 
Committee  that  I  think  any  reduction  in 
the  amount  asked  for  will  have  very  harm¬ 
ful  results  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  said: 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  whole  collective-security  effort 
of  the  free  world.  Without  it,  the  time 
when  we  will  reach  a  position  of  relative 
security  is  too  far  distant  and  the  risk  is  too 
great. 

The  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
said: 

This  program  is  less  costly  than  any  other 
means  by  which  we  may  seek  to  insure  our 
security. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  dis¬ 
cussing  certain  types  of  equipment,  said: 

You  are  buying  more  security  by  sending 
them  to  NATO  than  by  keeping  them  here. 

General  Eisenhower  said: 

My  personal  view  is  that  any  cut  for  this 
year  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  $1,- 
000,000,000  would  in  the  long  run  be  un¬ 
economic  if  we  are  to  carry  on  to  the  rea¬ 
sonable  level  of  collective  security  that  our 
own  safety  demands. 

Mr.  President,  the  substance  of  this 
testimony  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
short  sentences. 


First,  the  collective  defense  of  Europe 
and  the  free  world,  is  essential  to  our 
survival  as  a  free  Nation. 

Second,  since  we  have  adopted  that 
principle,  we  must  support  it  with  suffi¬ 
cient  military  and  economic  strength  to 
insure  that  the  job  is  done. 

That  is  the  viewpoint  of  our  defense 
leaders.  That  is  the  viewpoint  to  which 
Congress  committed  itself  when  it  voted 
originally  to  authorize  these  programs. 
That  is  why  we  have  sent  6  divisions 
and  12  air  wings  to  Europe. 

I  believe  this  request  can  be  cut.  I 
have  signified  already  my  approval  of  a 
12  Vz -percent  cut  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
to  sustain  that  cut.  If  a  similar  cut 
were  made  in  the  entire  budget,  we  would 
have  nearly  $9,000,000,000. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  go  below 
that  figure.  In  my  opinion,  to  cut  fur¬ 
ther  would  be  to  risk  a  dangerous  cut  in 
the  adequacy  of  the  whole  program.  It 
would  mean  endangering  the  security  of 
the  soldiers  we  have  already  sent  over¬ 
seas. 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in 
getting  a  start  on  this  program  for  col¬ 
lective  defense.  I,  for  one,  cannot  pull 
out  at  this  point.  Those  who  voted 
against  the  program  from  the  start  can 
vote  without  inconsistency  now  to  aban¬ 
don  that  which  has  so  painstakingly  been 
built. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  rest  of  us — 
the  majority  of  Congress — can  consist¬ 
ently  follow  their  lead. 

We  are,  of  course,  compelled  by  the 
realities  of  economies  to  cut  somewhere 
along  the  line.  There  are  not  enough 
resources,  facilities,  or  trained  men  in 
the  free  world  to  give  us  everything  we 
should  like  to  have  or  even  everything 
we  need  at  the  time  we  need  it. 

We  shall  not  serve  either  ourselves  or 
the  free  world  by  going  bankrupt.  But 
neither  shall  we  serve  ourselves  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  men  and'  the  materials  we 
have  committed  already  to  the  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

This  is  a  situation  which  requires  the 
most  careful  and  cold-blooded  calcula¬ 
tions.  We  must  balance  our  economic 
strength  and  military  potential  against 
the  threat  to  our  survival.  And  we  must 
weigh  in  that  balance  the  realization 
that  every  day  in  which  we  postpone  the 
attainment  of  an  adequate  defense  is  1 
day  further  from  national  safety. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  see 
precisely  what  we  are  doing  when  we 
cut  the  Mutual  Security  appropriation. 

Every  $133,000,000  we  cut  from  this 
bill  could  result  in  the  loss  of  one  Euro¬ 
pean  division  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Every  $25,000,000  we  cut  from  this  bill 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  one  fighter- 
bomber  squadron. 

Every  $400,000  we  cut  from  this  bill 
could  silence  the  artillery  of  one  division 
for  a  complete  day. 

To  my  mind,  these  are  figures  of  the 
most  serious  magnitude.  These  are  the 
facts  which  we  must  consider  soberly 
when  we  approach  this  problem. 

We  can,  if  we  desire,  lose  ourselves  in 
a  maze  of  percentages.  We  can  argue 
about  a  10-percent  cut  or  a  12'/2 -percent 
cut,  or  a  30-percent  cut.  But  under  no 
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circumstances  should  we  forget  the  one 
overriding  percentage  figure. 

It  would  be  the  utmost  of  folly  to  be 
only  10-,  50-,  or  even  90-percent  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  100-percent  war. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat.  I  am 
going  to  support  a  12  V2 -percent  cut  in 
this  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  a 
slice  of  $1,000,000,000  from  the  $7,900,- 
000,000  which  was  requested. 

I  am  supporting  that  cut  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  billion  dollars  would  buy 
things  that  are  desirable  but  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  I  hope  that  this  will 
enable  our  leaders  to  eliminate  waste 
without  endangering  the  program. 

These  are  times  of  staggering  eco¬ 
nomic  burdens.  Our  people  are  being 
taxed  as  they  have  never  before  been 
taxed.  Our  wealth  and  our  resources  are 
being  poured  into  the  greatest  military 
machine  we  have  ever  built  in  what  is 
technically  known  as  peacetime. 

The  impact  of  these  burdens  is  felt  by 
all  of  us.  Throughout  the  country,  the 
cry  is  for  economy.  The  Congress  is 
quite  properly  responding  to  that  call. 

The  people  want  us  to  cut  out  the 
waste  and  it  is  our  duty  to  heed  their  ex¬ 
pressed  desire*  But  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  no  waste  as  great  as  a  job 
half  done. 

We  do  not  restrict  a  wounded  soldier 
to  a  pint  of  blood  when  2  pints  are 
needed  to  save  his  life. 

We  do  not  ration  a  fighting  plane  to 
gas  for  500  miles  when  it  must  fly  800 
miles  to  attack  the  enemy. 

It  would  be  cheaper  in  terms  of  money 
to  buy  only  the  pint  of  blood.  But  then 
we  would  lose  both  the  blood  and  the 
soldier.  It  would  be  cheaper  in  terms  of 
money  to  buy  only  the  gas  for  500  miles. 
But  then  we  would  lose  the  gas,  the  air¬ 
plane,  and  the  pilot. 

Similarly,  it  would  be  cheaper  in  terms 
of  money  to  provide  our  allies,  including 
our  six  divisions,  with  only  half  of  what 
they  need  to  fight  communism.  But  if  we 
make  that  decision,  we  shall  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  losing  our  six  divisions,  our  allies, 
and  freedom — freedom  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity. 

The  lessons  of  all  history  are  clear.  No 
nation  stands  to  lose  so  much  as  the  na¬ 
tion  that  is  unwilling  to  do  those  things 
which  its  security  requires.  No  people 
can  survive  who  are  fearful  of  the  task 
that  is  before  them. 

The  task  that  is  before  us  is  obvious. 
It  is  to  protect  ourselves,  our  children, 
our  free  institutions,  from  the  threat  of 
tyranny. 

We  can,  if  we  wish,  turn  our  faces 
from  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  We  can, 
if  we  wish,  decide  to  walk  alone.  We  can, 
if  we  wish,  close  our  eyes  as  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  one  by  one,  are  driven  from  their 
houses  by  thieves. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to 
what  we  are  doing.  It  does  not  require 
all-seeing  wisdom  to  foretell  the  fate  of 
our  allies  should  we  decide  to  let  them 
“go  it  alone.”  The  future  is  written  al¬ 
ready  in  the  pattern  of  world-wide  Com¬ 
munist  aggression.  They  would  fall,  and 
with  them  would  go  the  six  divisions  and 
12  wings  already  in  Europe. 
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It  does  not  require  divine  knowledge  to 
foretell  the  future  of  the  United  States 
should  we  permit  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  to  fall.  We  would  lie  huddled  be¬ 
hind  two  oceans,  seeking  frantically  to 
build  greater  and  even  greater  defenses 
against  what  would  eventually  be  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Our  sea  frontiers  would  be  New  York 
Harbor  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  Our 
air  defenses  would  be  based  upon  Chi¬ 
cago,  Pittsburgh,  Birmingham,  and  Dal¬ 
las.  Our  front  lines  would  be  the  streets 
and  avenues  of  our  great  cities  and  the 
broad  and  fertile  acres  of  our  plains. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  is  no 
serious  intent  here  to  abandon  Europe 
and  the  free  world  entirely.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  temper  of  this  Con¬ 
gress.  I  know  that  is  not  the  temper  of 
our  people.  But  by  temporizing,  by 
faint-hearted  measures,  by  half  steps,  we 
can  gain  nothing  but  a  postponement  of 
the  evil  day. 

We  must  fact  frankly  the  fact  that  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  today  is  im¬ 
possible  without  our  bold,  whole-hearted 
cooperation.  We  must  acknowledge  to 
ourselves  that  we  and  only  we  have  the 
strength  and  the  resources  among  the 
free  nations  to  guide  our  own  destiny. 

The  other  free  nations  of  the  earth 
are  spent  and  exhausted  from  two  world 
wars  which  devastated  their  lands  and 
scarred  their  cities.  They  must  look  to 
us  for  leadership. 

Their  determination  to  resist  will  be 
no  greater  than  ours.  That  which  we 
cut  from  this  program  they  may  match 
with  cuts  of  their  own.  And  every  cut 
by  any  of  us  means  just  that  much  less 
support  for  the  6  divisions  and  the  12 
air  wings  we  have  committed  already. 

There  are  strong  temptations  bearing 
upon  all  of  us  to  take  heavy  whacks  at 
this  bill  with  a  meat  cleaver.  Those 
temptations  present  themselves  with 
particular  force  in  an  election  year. 
But  I  believe  there  is  a  rule  of  thumb 
for  charting  a  course  through  the  polit¬ 
ical  storms. 

No  political  life  is  worth  a  soldier’s  life. 
I  think  that  is  axiomatic,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  hold  us  to  that  axiom. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  6  divisions  and 
12  air  wings  which  we  have  committed 
to  Europe.  Those  6  divisions  and  12  air 
wings,  together  with  their  supporting 
units,  represent  men,  American  men. 

Should  the  day  come  that  our  common 
enemy  cast  the  die  and  turn  the  cold  war 
into  a  hot  war,  those  men  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  onslaught.  I  want  none  of 
them  to  be  able  to  look  at  me  and  say: 

“Why  did  you  refuse  us  the  support 
that  might  have  saved  us?  Why  did  you 
abandon  us  to  our  fate?” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  real  economy.  My  whole  record  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Committee  is  evidence  of  that  point.  I 
am  not  of  the  opinion  that  Presidential 
recommendations  must  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  question. 

There  unquestionably  has  been  waste 
in  both  our  military  and  nonmilitary  ex¬ 
penditures.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
exercise  close  control  over  the  Nation’s 
purse  and  eliminate  some  of  that  waste. 


Therefore,  I  am  supporting  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  a£  it  was  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  two  standing  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  the  cuts 
they  have  made  are  judicious,  and  afford 
an  opportunity  to  eliminate  waste. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  by  those 
committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names. 


Aiken  , 

Hendrickson 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Moody 

Bennett 

Hoey 

Morse 

Bricker 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Neely 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Hunt 

Nixon 

Byrd 

Ives 

O’Mahoney 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Pastore 

Case 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Connally 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Long 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Eastland 

Malone 

Stennis 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Watkins 

Fulbright 

Maybank 

Welker 

George 

McCarran 

Williams 

Gillette 

McCarthy 

Young 

Green 

McFarland 

Hayden 

McKellar 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Benton],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clements  and  Mr.  Underwood], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings],  the  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  O’Conor]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business,  having  been  appointed 
a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Duff],  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Seaton],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Thye]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Council  for  Christian  Leadership  at  The 
Hague. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Ecton],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  vote  about  to  be  taken 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker],  for 
himself  and  10  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  which  would  reduce  the  amount 
in  the  pending  bill  by  $1,000,000,000, 
apportioned  among  13  items  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct  in  his 
understanding.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  other  Senators  de¬ 
manded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  vote  is  on  the  $1,000,- 
000,000  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
about  to  be  taken  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Welker],  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  desire  to  advise 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  this 
would  be  a  disastrous  amendment  if  it 
were  adopted.  All  authorities,  military 
and  high  civilian,  including  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  General  Eisenhower, 
regard  the  proposed  cut  of  $1,000,000,000 
as  disastrous.  Such  a  cut  would  prob¬ 
ably  force  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
defensive  set-up  in  Europe.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  such 
an  amendment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Welker]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MAYBANK  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon].  If  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Benton],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clements  and  Mr.  Underwood], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings],  the  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
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[Mr.  O’Conor]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business,  have  been  appointed  a 
delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

I  announce  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor]  is  paired 
on  this  vote  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
“yea.” 

I  announce  also  that  on  this  vote  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Benton]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings]  ,  the  Senators  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr 
and  Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Duff],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Seaton],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland],  and  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Thye]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Council  for  Christian  Leadership  at  The 
Hague. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Ecton],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Knowland], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 


On  this  vote  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  is  paired  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
O’Conor].  If  present  and  voting  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders].  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Cain]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey],  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Ecton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster],  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 27 


Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Millikin 

Bricker 

Jenner 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schoeppel 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Kem 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd 

Long 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Case 

Malone 

Watkins 

Cordon 

Martin 

Welker 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Williams 

Dworshak 

McKellar 

NAYS— 35 

Young 

Aiken 

Hendrickson 

Moody 

Anderson 

Hoey 

Morse 

Carlson 

Holland 

Neely 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Nixon 

Connally 

Hunt 

O'Mahoney 

Douglas 

Ives 

Pastore 

Eastland 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Fulbright 

Kilgore 

Russell 

George 

Lehman 

Smathers 

Gillette 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Green 

McCarran 

Stennis 

Hayden 

McFarland 

NOT  VOTING— 

■34 

Benton 

Hennlng3 

Murray 

Brewster 

Hill 

O'Conor 

Butler,  Md. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cain 

Kefauver 

Seaton 

Capehart 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Clements 

Knowland 

Taft 

Duff 

Langer 

Thye 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Tobey 

Ellender 

Maybank 

Underwood 

Ferguson 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Flanders 

McMahon 

Frear 

Monroney 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Welker,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  rejected. 

Mi-.  FERGUSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  when  the  last  vote  was 
taken,  I  had  been  called  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber;  and  while  I  was  in  the  President’s 
room  I  did  not  hear  the  bell  which  sig¬ 
nalled  the  vote.  Had  I  been  in  the 
Chamber,  I  would  have  voted  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  I  wish  to  have  this  expla¬ 
nation  appear  in  the  Record  following 
the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 
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Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment,  which  previously 
has  been  submitted,  and  which  now  lies 
on  the  table.  The  amendment  is  of¬ 
fered  by  me,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ecton], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mi-.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dwor- 
shak],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mi-.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone],  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner], 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
would  cut  by  $500,000,000  the  amount 
now  authorized  by  the  mutual  security 
bill;  in  other  words,  the  cut  made  by  this 
amendment  would  be  half  as  much  as 
that  proposed  in  my  previous  amend¬ 
ment,  which  has  just  been  rejected. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  $500,000,000  cut 
proposed  by  this  amendment,  when 
added  to  the  cut  made  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  would  constitute  a  cut 
of  approximately  $200,000,000  less  than 
the  cut  voted  by  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  would  it  not?  In  other  words,  if 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted,  the 
total  cut  then  made  by  the  Senate  in 
the  amount  of  the  authorization  would 
be  approximately  $200,000,000  less  than 
the  cut  voted  by  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  as  best 
I  recall,  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  result  in  reducing  by  approxi¬ 
mately  $225,000,000  the  cut  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  a  cut  of  $1,725,000,000,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  that  amount.  This  amendment, 
if  adopted  by  the  Senate,  would  result  in 
a  total  cut  of  $1,000,000,000,  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  committee  amendment, 
plus  $500,000,000.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  represent  a  decrease  in  the  cut 
which  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of 
.Representatives. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  if  the  pending  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  adopted,  the 
Senate  will  be  voting,  in  total,  for  a 
larger  amount  of  authorization  than  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  voted? 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  have  not 
Uiade  clear  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 
By  means  of  this  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  we  shall  be  voting,  in  total 
amount,  a  larger  amount  of  authoriza¬ 
tion — larger  in  the  amount  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $225,000,000,  I  believe — than  the 
amount  of  authorization  voted  last  week 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Vote! 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Welker]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  question. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  hope  this  amendment  will  not  pre¬ 
vail. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake — 
and  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  as 
strongly  as  I  possibly  can — to  cut  any¬ 
thing  from  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  au¬ 
thorizations  provided  by  the  bill  have 
been  passed  on  by  two  great  committees 
of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Those  committees,  in  their 
wisdom,  have  reported — reluctantly,  I 
believe,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committees — a  cut  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  the  amount  of  authorization 
proposed  in  the  bill  as  submitted  by  the 
President.  I  believe  that  cut  is  far  too 
great;  indeed,  in  my  judgment  there 
should  be  no  cut  whatsoever,  but  the 
two  great  committees  referred  to  base 
their  judgment  upon  the  testimony  of 
men  in  whom  we  must  place  our  confi¬ 
dence,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Air,  and  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  all  of  whom  have  stated  that  it 
would  subject  this  country  to  great  risk 
if  the  budget  were  cut  below  the  point 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
two  committees. 

As  pointed  out  yesterday  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally],  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  economize.  If  we  desired  to  econo¬ 
mize,  we  could  cut  out  the  entire  amount 
needed  for  mutual  security.  But  that 
would  not  help  our  country,  it  would  not 
promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  can¬ 
not  at  this  time  afford  to  go  back  on  the 
commitments  we  have  made  to  our  allies. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  important  not  only 
that  we  strengthen  ourselves  militarily 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  but  also 
that  we  strengthen  the  allies  and  friends 
we  have  abroad,  who  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  in  the  hope  of  making 
this  a  world  of  security  and  of  lasting 
peace. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000, 
$2,000,000,000,  or  more,  and  then,  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  pointed  out,  to 
go  home  to  talk  about  it  in  our  Fourth 
of  July  orations,  and  try  to  impress  the 
people  with  the  tremendous  step  in  econ¬ 
omy  which  had  been  taken.  That,  Mr. 
President,  would  not  save  our  country. 

Either  we  have  an  emergency  situation 
in  which  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
including  ourselves,  is  threatened,  or  we 
have  not.  If  such  an  emergency  exists, 
we  cannot  afford  to  reduce  the  appro¬ 
priations  below  the  line  of  safety.  If 
we  did  not  have  such  a  threat  hanging 
over  us — and  I  know  it  does  hang  over 
us,  as  I  believe  every  other  Senator  in 
his  heart  knows  it  does — we  still  would 
not  dare  cut  below  the  line  of  safety.  I 
believe  the  amount  of  $6,900,000,000 


which  has  been  recommended  by  the  two 
committees,  after  weeks  and  weeks  de¬ 
voted  to  a  study  of  the  bill  and  to  the 
hearing  of  men  who  are  expert  on  this 
subject,  men  in  whom  we  must  place  our 
confidence,  is  the  minimum  the  Senate 
should  vote. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  an  arbitrary, 
proportional  cut  not  based  upon  any  real 
study.  It  cannot  be  said  that  money 
is  not  needed  for  this  purpose  or  for  that 
purpose;  it  cannot  be  said  that  money 
is  being  wasted  upon  this  activity  or  that 
activity,  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  make 
a  blanket  cut  across-the-board.  In  my 
opinion  at  least  that  would  jeopardize 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  know 
that  you  are  all  actuated  by  the  same 
patriotic  motives  which  I  believe  actuate 
me.  I  urge  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  this  cut  be  not  made,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected.  To 
agree  to  this  amendment  would  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
security  of  the  entire  free  world.  It 
would  be  a  step  backward  in  our  quest 
for  peace.  After  all,  Mr.  President, 
what  we  seek  is  security  with  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  my  belief  that  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  cut  a  single  cent  from  the  $7,- 
900,000,000  which  was  contained  in  the 
bill  when  submitted  to  the  Congress.  I 
am  aware  that  my  views  on  that  subject 
will  not  prevail;  but,  as  I  view  it,  every 
cent  taken  from  that  amount  would 
weaken  our  defenses,  would  weaken  our 
power  to  resist  Communist  aggression, 
and  would  weaken  the  support  from  our 
friends  and  allies,  for  which  we  would 
otherwise  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  hours 
and  hours  of  oratory  in  the  Senate  re¬ 
garding  the  menace  of  communism,  and 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  combat  it.  With  about  nine- 
tenths  of  that  I  agree.  I  think  com¬ 
munism  is  a  serious  and  dangerous 
threat,  which,  unless  we  are  alert  and  are 
active  and  vigorous  in  opposition,  may 
engulf  the  free  world. 

Mr.  KILGORE  rose. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  But  here  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  weaken  our  power  to  fight 
communism.  We  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  world.  Deep  down  in  our 
hearts  we  know  what  may  happen.  Mr. 
President,  and  Senators,  I  cannot  state 
how  strongly  I  hope  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated.  I  have  never 
been  more  sure  of  anything  in  my  life 
than  I  am  that  we  cannot  at  this  time 
afford,  by  curtailing  the  spending  of 
money  for  mutual  security,  to  jeopardize 
our  power  of  defense,  our  power  of  re¬ 
sistance,  our  power  to  oppose  aggression 
and,  if  aggression  should  come,  our 
power  to  repel  it.  Do  not  weaken  that 
effort.  Vote  down  this  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  building  up  the  in¬ 
dustrial  potential  of  Western  Europe, 
in  addition  to  building  up  their  morale, 
we  are  also  building  up  the  possibility 
of  their  manufacturing  for  their  own. 


needs,  for  their  own  defense,  along  with 
helping  our  own  defense?  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  In  other  words,  as 
we  help  them  to  get  their  plants  going 
we  are  helpingthem  to  construct  things 
necessary  in  defense  of  democratic 
Ideals  in  this  country  and  in  Western 
Europe,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  Senator  is  com¬ 
pletely  correct. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  are  building  up  the  morale  of  the 
people  with  the  full  knowledge  that  we 
are  supporting  them.  There  has  been 
a  feeling  abroad  that  we  might  -quit,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  possibily  they  had  better  com¬ 
promise.  If  we  plant  the  compromise 
theory  in  their  minds,  we  thereby  weak¬ 
en  their  will  to  resist. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  is  correct.  I 
may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that,  in  my  opinion — 
and  this  has  been  testified  to  in  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  committee — every  dol¬ 
lar  we  cut  from  the  allocations  to  our 
European  allies  for  the  building  up  of 
their  armed  forces,  for  the  manufacture 
of  munitions,  for  the  preparation  of  ade¬ 
quate  defensive  measures,  instead  of  re¬ 
sulting  in  saving  a  dollar,  will  cost  the 
United  States  $3,  assuming  that  we 
intend  to  defend  our  liberty,  assuming 
we  propose  to  protect  our  security,  and 
assinning  that  we  want  to  bring  peace  to 
a  war-torn  world. 

Mr.  KILGORE-  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
modern  warfare  munitions  do  not  in¬ 
clude  simply  explosives  and  weapons,  but 
also  clothing,  food,  communications,  and 
many  other  things  that  go  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  modern  war?  So  when  we  help 
them  to  build  up  a  plant  to  produce  mu¬ 
nitions,  it  may  be  a  plant  to  produce 
uniforms  and  clothing,  and  when  we  help 
them  to  build  up  their  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  we  are  helping  them  to  produce 
the  food  they  need,  thus  saving  is  a  long 
haul  across  the  ocean-  When  we  build 
up  mechanical  plants,  we  are  building  up 
their  potential  to  make  the  things  they 
need  in  order  to  win.  So,  that,  actually, 
munitions  include  all  essentials  to  the 
life  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  is  correct.  We 
also  encourage  the  people  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  build  up  their  own  defense.  I 
am  convinced  that  they  want  to  do  it.  I 
know  the  people  of  Europe  pretty  well. 
I  have  lived  there  at  times  and  have 
worked  there  many  years.  I  know  they 
want  to  defend  their  own  liberties  and 
the  liberties  of  the  freedom-loving  world. 
But  they  cannot  do  it  all  by  themselves. 
They  are  doing  a  great  majority  of  the 
work.  They  are  spending  the  greater 
portion  of  the  money,  and  they  are  risk¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  their  manpower 
in  military  activities.  There  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  men  under  arms  in  France 
and  in  England  today  than  there  is  in 
the  United  States.  I  say  that  in  spite 
of  what  this  country  has  been  doing  and 
is  doing  today. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  In  that  statement  the 
Senator  from  New  York  of  course  is  not 
referring  to  Korea.  In  Korea  this  coun¬ 
try  is  furnishing  91  percent  of  the  man¬ 
power,  suffering  92  percent  of  the  casu¬ 
alties,  and  paying  95  percent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Will  the  Senator  ask 
me  another  question.  If  he  does  not  ask 
me  another  one  I  shall  explain - 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear  the  Senator’s  explanation. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Of  course,  we  are  car¬ 
rying  a  great  part  of  the  load  in  Korea, 
but  we  went  into  Korea  to  fight  against 
communism,  to  repel  it,  and  I  believe  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  moves  toward 
lasting  peace  any  country  has  made, 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices 
which  we  have  been  forced  to  undergo. 
But  France  has  been  spending  its  man¬ 
hood  and  its  fortune  in  fighting  commu¬ 
nism  in  Indochina.  Her  sacrifices  has 
been  no  less  than  ours  in  the  common 
fight  against  communism.  That,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  thing  about  which  we  have 
to  be  concerned — a  common  fight  against 
communism. 

I  may  say  further  to  the  Senator,  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  spending  its  man¬ 
hood  and  its  fortune  in  a  fight  against 
communism  in  Burma.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  realizes  that  we  are  in  a  common 
fight  against  communism.  If  we  weaken 
in  that  common  fight  against  commu¬ 
nism,  I  can  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  we  are  lost.  Our 
only  hope  is  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  our  friends  and  allies  of  like 
minds,  liberty-loving  allies,  in  our  fight 
against  communism. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
considered  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  United  States  of  America  and  all 
other  free  nations  if  the  Russians  ob¬ 
tained  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  where 
considerable  fighting  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  know  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  weaken.  I  know  that  it  is  a  world 
struggle,  a  struggle  to  defend  ourselves 
by  force  of  arms,  a  struggle  to  defend 
ourselves  by  gaining  the  thoughts  and 
the  minds  and  the  consciences  of  men, 
gaining  their  confidence,  their  trust,  and 
their  support. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  wish  to  ask  any  more  questions? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No.  I  wanted  to  say 
something  when  the  Senator  had  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally],  when  he  rose  to  support  the 
pending  bill  for  extension  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  said  that  three  members 
cf  the  committee  had  voted  against  any 
reduction  in  the  President’s  request  for 


funds.  While  I  was  one  of  those  three, 
I  am  not  now  rising  to  attempt  the  im¬ 
practicable  by  seeking  a  restoration  of 
the  cuts  made  by  the  committee.  I  am 
limiting  my  demands  to  an  earnest  ap¬ 
peal  to  my  colleagues  to  make  no  further 
reductions.  . 

World  War  II  cost  the  United  States 
about  $7,000,000,000  each  month,  and 
that  war  last  45  months.  The  Mutual 
Security  Program  will  cost  less  than 
$7,000,000,000  for  a  full  year,  a  year  in 
which  the  effective  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
forces  will  be  built  up  to  50  divisions, 
plus  an  additional  20  divisions  from 
Greece  and  Turkey;  a  year  in  which  we 
expect  to  build  sufficient  defensive 
strength  to  prevent  further  Soviet 
threats  of  war.  Would  it  not  seem  un¬ 
reasonable,  under  the  guise  of  economy, 
to  support  reductions  in  defense  spend¬ 
ing  which  would  endanger  the  goals  we 
seek,  and  might  well  cost  us  50  times 
as  much? 

The  word  “economy”  is  a  magic  word 
in  election  years,  but,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said 
on  Monday,  if  it  is  economy  that  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  against 
the  pending  bill  in  its  entirety.  The  fact 
is,  of  course,  that  we  seek  security  and 
adequate  defense,  and  we  seek  these  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  But  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  if  what  we  have  for  defense  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  we  need,  it  is  no 
defense  at  all. 

Last  year  only  five  Senators  voted 
against  the  mutual  security  bill.  I  pre¬ 
sume  those  three  voted  against  it  be¬ 
cause  they  were  opposed  to  the  program 
of  building  mutual  defenses  with  our 
free  partners  in  the  world  and  because 
they  also  believed  we  could  carry  on 
alone.  I  presume  also  that  those  who 
voted  in  support  of  the  mutual  security 
bill,  even  though  they  included  some 
who  had  sought  long  and  hard  to  reduce 
the  program  substantially,  believed  that 
American  security  requires  that  we  have 
strong  and  reliable  allies.  But  we  do  not 
want  half-strong  allies  or  half-reliable 
allies.  The  free  men  of  this  world  must 
stand  together;  we  must  be  strong  to¬ 
gether  if  together  we  are  to  meet  the 
threat  we  face. 

Those  who  now  advocate  further  cuts 
have  not  said  they  are  against  the  pro- 
granf  of  mutual  security.  They  do  not 
wish  to  kill  it.  All  they  want  to  do  is  to 
make  the  program  look  as  though  we 
were  getting  security  at  bargain  rates. 
Economy  is  a  popular  election  slogan. 
But  this  is  not  a  year  in  which  one  eye 
can  be  kept  on  the  election  and  the  other 
on  our  security.  Politics  and  security  do 
not  mix.  The  times  are  too  critical  and 
the  stakes  too  high  for  us  to  permit  pol¬ 
itics  to  influence  our  votes  on  mutual 
security.  Remember,  1952  is  not  an 
election  year  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  at  the 
heavy  additional  cuts  imposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  security 
measure.  The  House  reduced  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request  by  21  percent,  or  about 
$1,700,000,000.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  quoted  the  New 
York  Times  as  describing  this  as  the 
“meat-ax  approach.”  We  in  the  Senate 
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owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  country  to 
weigh  carefully  the  cuts  in  this  program. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  described  the 
Senate  as  “the  saucer  in  which  the  hot 
tea  of  the  House  is  permitted  to  cool.” 
We  here  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
the  American  people,  whose  security  is 
at  stake.  We  must  be  guided  by  our 
heads  and  not  by  our  political  emotions. 

The  contest  today  with  the  Soviet 
Union  involves  the  very  survival  of  the 
freedoms  that  we  trace  back  to  the  days 
of  Athenian  democracy.  During  the 
later  centuries  we  have  acquired  and 
maintained  our  freedoms  at  great  cost 
in  lives  and  treasure.  We  are  now  called 
upon  again  to  maintain  them  at  great 
cost.  The  imminent  struggle  is  world¬ 
wide — the  greatest  mankind  has  known. 
It  may  yet  be  averted,  at  great  cost,  it  is 
true,  but,  if  it  cannot  be  averted,  it  will 
be  waged  at  far  greater  cost  in  human 
life,  in  material  treasure,  and  perhaps  in 
civilization  itself.  So  let  us  not  regret 
the  present  cost.  In  his  reply  to  Lais, 
Demosthenes  wrote: 

I  do  not  purchase  regret  at  such  a  price. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  the  price  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  we  may  well 
find  that  economy  will  purchase  regret. 
We  have  been  too  late  with  too  little  be¬ 
fore.  Let  us  not  have  that  on  our  con¬ 
science  again. 

There  are  diffcult  year  ahead  of  us  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  on  the  many 
outstanding  issues.  We  have  learned 
by  bitter  experience  that  the  Soviet 
Union  respects  only  strength.  If  the 
free  world  does  not  have  strength,  we 
shall  find  our  policy  will  always  have 
to  be  devised  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat. 

Here  is  a  hard-headed  way  to  build 
strength  which  the  Communist  world 
can  understand.  Some  who  have  pro¬ 
posed  cuts  in  the  program  have  called 
the  administration  soft  toward  commu¬ 
nism.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  to 
measure  who  is  soft  toward  communism 
is  to  see  whether  they  support  concrete 
measures  to  appose  communism. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  Iran  when  the 
Soviet  Union  was  pressing  demands  on 
Iran  for  the  use  of  Soviet  experts  in  the 
oil  fields.  America  was  resisting  them. 
Out  of  its  wide  experience  as  a  neighbor 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Iran  rejected  those 
demands  outright.  Iran  knows  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  it  must  look  if  it  is  to 
preserve  its  freedom. 

Only  last  week  the  Soviet  Union  de¬ 
manded  that  Iran  cease  accepting  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  The  note  stated  in  part 
that — 

The  Persian  Army  is  losing  the  character 
of  a  national  army  of  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state.  The  Soviet  Government 
finds  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  of  the 
Persian  Government  to  the  fact  that  by 
agreeing  to  accept  the  so-called  United  States 
aid,  and  consequently  taking  upon  itself 
definite  obligations  of  a  military  character 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Persian  Government  is  in  actual  fact 
entering  the  path  of  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  latter’s  aggressive  plans  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  if  one  wants  to  do  what  Stalin 
demands,  all  he  need  do  is  to  vote  for 
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additional  cuts  in  the  pending  bill.  He 
will  be  voting  in  favor  of  helping  the 
Soviet  Union  stop  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Iran.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  sarcastically  remarked 
yesterday,  we  are  showing  “real  leader¬ 
ship,”  we  are  really  “standing  up  to  the 
Soviets,”  if  we  now  cut  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  Iran  which  has  a  2,000-mile 
border  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
Soviet  note  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  note  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

(Following  Is  the  Soviet  broadcast  of  the 
text  of  the  Russian  note  to  Iran  protesting 
against  Iran’s  acceptance  of  United  States 
military  aid:) 

It  follows  from  the  exchange  of  letters 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Persian  (Iran¬ 
ian)  Governments  on  the  rendering  to 
Persia  of  military  and  financial  aid  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  the 
Persian  Government,  in  its  turn,  has  under¬ 
taken  definite  obligations  of  a  military  and 
political  character. 

From  Persian  press  reports  and  also  from 
the  statements  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Persian  and  United  States  Govern¬ 
ments,  it  is  clear  that  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  connection  with  this  agreement, 
has  pledged  itself  to  resume  contracts  with 
United  States  military  advisers  in  Persia. 
This  has  been  confirmed  in  official  state¬ 
ments  on  April  27,  1952,  by  the  Persian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Communications,  Bushehri,  and  on 
April  25  by  the  Deputy  United  States  State 
Secretary  McDermott. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States 
military  mission,  which  had  ceased  its  activi¬ 
ties  in  January  1952,  has  again  resumed  its 
work  following  the  exchange  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  (Premier)  Mossadegh  and  (United 
States  Ambassador)  Henderson  while  at  the 
same  time  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Persia  of  May  23,  1950, 
concerning  military  aid  and  the  United 
States  military  mission  in  Persia  has  again 
come  into  force.  Thus  as  a  result  of  the 
above-mentioned  exchange  of  letters  and  the 
return  to  force  of  the  Persian-United  States 
military  agreement  the  Persian  Government 
places  the  Persian  Army  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  this  way  the  Persian  Army  is  losing  the 
character  of  a  national  army  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  sovereign  state.  The  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  finds  it  necessary  to  draw  attention 
of  the  Persian  Government  to  the  fact  that 
by  agreeing  to  accept  the  so-called  United 
States  aid,  and  consequently  taking  upon 
itself  definite  obligations  of  a  military  char¬ 
acter  with  regard  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Persian  Government  is  in  actual 
fact  entering  the  path  of  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  latter’s  aggressive  plans 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  actions  of  the  Persian  Government 
cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  way  but  as 
actions  Incompatible  with  the  rules  of  good 
neighborly  relations,  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  which  is  the  obligation  of 
the  parties  signatory  to  the  Soviet-Persian 
treaty  of  February  26,  1921. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  might  add  in  the  same 
sarcastic  vein  that  we  will  be  putting 
real  backbone  into  Western  Europe  if 
we  cut  our  assistance  program  to  pieces 
during  this  week  when  we  are  reading 
such  headlines  as  “East  Germans  move 
to  tighten  border,”  “Soviet  threatens 
Bonn  agreement,”  and  “Anti-Red  bal¬ 
lots  lead  in  Italian  returns.” 


Now  is  the  time  for  firmness  and  con¬ 
sistency. 

Perhaps  one  reason  it  is  easy  to  attack 
the  administration’s  proposals,  backed 
by  the  careful  study  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  is  that  "criticism  comes 
easier  than  craftsmanship”  (Zeuxis, 
quoted  in  Pliny  on  Natural  History). 
This  is  a  time  for  craftsmanship.  Even 
if  we  are  not  prepared  to  be  craftsmen, 
we  should  not  let  this  body  act  as  a 
wrecking  crew. 

I  want  to  invite  the  especial  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  that  part  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  described  as  “defense  sup¬ 
port.”  This  is  assistance  given  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe  to  help  it  build  up  its  own 
military  production. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  dies  and 
fixtures,  aluminum,  wheat,  and  other 
similar  things  are  just  as  much  weapons 
of  modern  war  as  are  cruisers  and  bazoo¬ 
kas.  Some  of  the  things  it  is  proposed 
to  furnish  with  defense  support  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  increase  output  of  military 
hardware  such  as  ships,  guns,  tanks, 
planes.  Other  things  go  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  military  softgoods  as  uni¬ 
forms  and  shoes.  Still  others,  such  as 
coal  or  electric  cable,  or  locomotive  parts 
go  into  the  basic  industries  whose  out¬ 
put  must  be  maintained  or  expanded  if 
total  production  and  hence  military  ef¬ 
fort,  is  to  increase  without  producing 
economic  and  financial  collapse.  Such 
imports  enable  European  industry  to 
produce  structural  steel  for  naval  and 
air-base  construction;  to  produce  more 
electric  power  for  manufacturing  plants 
that  turn  out  textiles  both  for  uniforms 
and  civilian  clothing,  to  improve  rail 
transportation  to  carry  heavy  machin¬ 
ery  that  in  turn  may  be  used  for  both 
military  and  civilian  production. 

In  the  $6,900,000,000  program  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee,  $1,500,000,000 
is  earmarked  as  defense  support.  More 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  this  sum  will  be 
used  to  finance  industrial  commodities — 
raw  materials  to  feed  European  defense 
plants  which  are  turning  out  all  types 
of  military  equipment;  coal  and  petro¬ 
leum  for  Europe’s  steel,  gas,  electric 
power  and  transportation  industries; 
and  capital  equipment  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  conversion  from  civilian  to 
military  production.  The  remainder  of 
the  funds  will  buy  essential  food  and 
agricultural  commodities,  provide  ocean 
transportation  and  finance  production- 
assistance  work. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy,  de¬ 
fense  support  is  good  business,  because 
it  yields  two  and  one-half  times  its  own 
costs  in  direct  additions  to  NATO’s  de¬ 
fensive  strength.  With  the  necessary 
American  commodities,  the  10  European 
“Lisbon  plan”  countries — 9  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  and  Germany — could  devote  $13,- 
900,000,000  for  defense  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  but  only  if  the  full  amount  of 
defense  support  requested  by  our  ad¬ 
ministration  were  available,  that  is, 
$1,400,000,000  for  this  group  of  countries. 
Without  defense  support,  these  same 
countries  would  have  to  cut  back  defense 
spending  by  $3,300,000,000,  to  a  total  of 
only  $10,600,000,000.  Thus,  $1,400,000,- 
000  buys  $3,300,000,000  worth  of  defense. 
This  is  real  economy. 


These  money  figures  are  cold.  But 
they  come  to  warm  life  when  we  realize 
that  the  loss  of  this  amount  of  defense 
would  cost  us  10  European  divisions, 
with  their  European-produced  equip¬ 
ment,  plus  30  squadrons  of  aircraft — 
about  750  planes — plus  40  minesweepers 
and  30  destroyer  escorts.  Our  defense 
support  helps  our  allies  to  be  effective 
allies,  what  I  previously  called  “strong 
and  reliable  allies,”  and  gives  us  the  as¬ 
surance  that  our  fighting  men  will  have 
such  allied  soldiers  at  their  side,  if  the 
ultimate  test  has  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
reiterate  once  again  that  every  man’s 
vote  on  this  bill  must  be  determined  by 
his  own  assessment  of  the  action  he 
thinks  will  best  support  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  wish  that  we  could 
vote  for  the  full  amount  proposed  for 
mutual  security  and  at  the  same  time 
vote  for  economy.  But,  as  an  old-time 
philosopher  remarked,  “to  blow  and 
swallow  at  the  same  moment  is  not 
easy” — Plautus.  Defense  is  never  cheap. 
But  neither  is  war.  And  it  is  war  we 
seek  to  avoid  by  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Welker],  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Anderson 

Hendrickson 

McKellar 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Mlllikln 

Brlcker 

Hoey 

Moody 

Bridges 

Holland 

Morse 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Byrd 

Hunt 

Neely 

Carlson 

Ives 

Nixon 

Case 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pastore 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Dirksen 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Smathers 

Dworshak 

Lehman 

Smith,  Maine 

Eastland 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ferguson 

Long 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Frear 

Malone 

Stennis 

Fulbright 

Martin 

Watkins 

George 

Maybank 

Welker 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Williams 

Green 

McCarthy 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  PaS- 
tore  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 


POLITICAL  TIDINGS  FROM  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President — 

Tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 

And  golden  times,  and  happy  news. 

So  Pistol  said  to  Falstaff  in  King  Henry 
IV,  and  so  say  I  to  the  statemen  in  the 
Senate.  My  tidings  are  political.  They 
are  from  West  Virginia,  the  State  in 
which  Yankee  Doodle  says  good  morning 
to  Dixie  and  the  East  and  the  West  kiss 
each  other  good  night.  West  Virginia 
is  the  barometer  which  has  unerringly 
indicated  the  result  of  every  presidential 
election  since  that  of  1912. 
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It  was  said  by  the  political  prophets  of 
old  time,  “As  Maine  gees,  so  goes  the  Na¬ 
tion.”  But  after  the  record-breaking 
Democratic  landslide  in  1936,  for  this 
pleading  Republican  aphorism  of  an¬ 
tiquity  was  substituted  the  weasel  words, 
“As  Maine  goes,  so  gees  Vermont.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  generation  the  Pan¬ 
handle  State  has  crowded  the  Pine  Tree 
State  from  the  alluring  field  of  political 
prophecy.  Now  those  who  are  well 
informed  and  speak  the  orthodox  lan¬ 
guage  of  accurate  prognostication  say, 
“As  West  Virginia  goes,  so  goes  the  Na¬ 
tion.”  “Sic  transit  gloria.”  Our  sym¬ 
pathy  to  Maine ;  congratulations  and  all 
hail  to  West  Virginia. 

First  let  me  deliver  tidings  that  should 
be  pleasing  to  all  the  conservatives  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  this  month, 
the  Republicans  of  West  Virginia  elected 
16  delegates  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
and  after  the  7th  day  of  July.  Fifteen 
of  these  delegates  are  enthusiastically 
for  Senator  Taft  ;  one  is  enthusiastically 
for  General  Eisenhower.  For  more  than 
50  years  16  to  1  has  been  the  established 
Democratic  ratio  in  West  Virginia. 
Nevertheless  15  to  1  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory.  All  these  16  Re¬ 
publican  delegates  from  West  Virginia 
are  capable  and  loyal  members  of  their 
party.  But  only  one  of  them  is  a  notable 
liberal.  That  one  is  our  distinguished 
and  esteemed  former  colleague.  Dr. 
Henry  D.  Hatfield,  of  Huntington.  He 
is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  liberal  Re¬ 
publican  Governor  West  Virginia  ever 
had.  Here  end  the  pleasing  Republican 
tidings.  To  my  unfeigned  regret,  duty 
compels  me  to  say  to  you  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  “If  you  have  tears,  pre¬ 
pare  to  shed  them  now.” 

Unfortunately  for  self-respecting, 
loyal  Republicans  here  and  everywhere, 
their  party  deliberately  murdered  its  last 
chance  and  its  only  hope  of  a  1952  vic¬ 
tory  in  West  Virginia  2  weeks  ago  today 
by  defeating  Mayor  John  T.  Copenhaver 
of  Charleston,  an  honorable,  liberal,  de¬ 
serving,  lifelong  Republican,  for  his  par¬ 
ty’s  nomination  for  Governor  and  be¬ 
stowing  that  coveted  honor  upon  a  no¬ 
torious  political  shelled-peas  pod,  party 
deserter,  and  Democratic  renegade  who 
once  occupied  a  seat  in  this  Chamber. 
In  1940  he  sought  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  United  States  Senator  as  his 
own  successor.  The  Democrats  deci¬ 
sively  defeated  him.  In  1944  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Democrats  again  decisively  defeated  him. 
In  1948  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator.  The  Democrats  overwhelmingly 
defeated  him. 

At  last  it  apparently  dawned  upon  this 
hopelessly  incurable,  insufferable,  and 
intolerable,  chronic  candidate  for  office 
that  he  could  never  obtain  another 
Democratic  nomination  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Consequently,  in  the  year  1950  he 
announced  that  he  had  changed  his 
registration  from  Democratic  to  Repub¬ 
lican.  When  the  Democrats  of  the  State 


heard  this  news,  they  rejoiced  as  they 
had  never  rejoiced  before. 

According  to  legend,  Pythagoras  cele¬ 
brated  his  discovery  of  the  forty-seventh 
problem  of  Euclid  by  sacrificing  50  white 
oxen  upon  the  altar  .of  his  gods.  Many 
West  Virginia  Democrats  wished  they 
could  give  50  times  50  white  elephants 
to  the  Republicans  for  their  great  service 
in  relieving  Democracy  of  its  most  irri¬ 
tating  and  intolerable  turncoat,  deserter, 
and  pest. 

Just  2  days  after  this  renegade  an¬ 
nounced  his  desertion  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  his  registration  as  a  Re¬ 
publican,  he  brazenly  proclaimed  his 
candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Congress  in  the  Third  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  West  Virginia.  To 
the  disgust  and  humiliation  of  a  host  of 
regular  Republicans,  he  won  that  nomi¬ 
nation.  But  a  legion  of  the  faithful, 
nauseated,  rebellious  members  of  the 
great  party  of  Lincoln  joined  the  liberal 
Democrats  in  defeating  the  deserter  and 
electing  Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  the  oppos¬ 
ing  progressive,  Democratic  candidate, 
by  a  devastating  majority. 

'  For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  we  now  identify  the 
political  “dunderhead”  who  is  the  alleged 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
West  Virginia  by  reading  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  appeared  in  the  widely  cir¬ 
culated  Washington  Times  on  the  17th 
day  of  January  1938,  under  the  heading 
“Ten  Outstanding  Senators,”  as  follows: 

If  we  had  been  asked  also  to  award  the 
Senate  dunce  cap  it  would  have  gone  to 
Rush  Dew  Holt,  of  West  Virginia,  for  hav¬ 
ing  passed  up  the  greatest  opportunity  in 
Congress,  to  become  the  most  blithering  sen¬ 
atorial  wash-out  in  many  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  a  political  renegade 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  elected 
governor  by  the  sane,  prudent,  and 
praiseworthy  people  of  West  Virginia. 

We  now  turn  to  tidings  which  should 
make  those  on  the  democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  as  happy  as — 

“Larks  at  break  of  day  arising 

From  sullen  earth  to  sign  hymns  at  heaven’s 
gate.” 

The  distinguished  and  beloved  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore]  was  a  candidate  for  the  Democra¬ 
tic  senatorial  nomination  in  our  primary 
election  2  weeks  ago.  The  Senator  had 
two  opponents  for  the  high  honor  he 
sought.  One  of  them  was  an  honorable 
businessman  by  the  name  of  Dallas 
Tickle,  who  had  not  been  particularly 
active  in  politics. 

Senator  Kilgore’s  other  opponent  was 
the  Honorable  J.  Hornor  Davis,  an  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  a  highly  important  and  influential 
member  and  official  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Mr.  Davis,  as  a  candidate  for 
membership  in  the  house  of  delegates, 
six  times  led  his  ticket  in  Kanawha 
County,  which  contains  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  entire  voting  population  of 
West  Virginia.  With  distinction,  he  has 
served  and  is  still  serving  as  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Bank 
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and  president  of  another  important  cor¬ 
poration.  Mr.  Davis’  character  is  spot¬ 
less;  his  reputation  is  without  a  stain. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  critical  charge  ever  made 
against  Mr.  Davis  either  in  the  recent 
primary  or  in  any  of  the  various  other 
campaigns  in  which  he  has  participated 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  conserv¬ 
ative. 

According  to  complete  returns  from 
2,659  out  of  a  total  of  2,822  precincts  in 
West  Virginia,  the  results  of  our  Demo¬ 
cratic  senatorial  primary  2  weeks  ago 
are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tickle  received  10,203  votes. 

Mr.  Davis  received  55,112. 

Senator  Kilgore  received  231,598 — a 
clear  majority  of  more  than  3  to  1  over 
his  combined  opposition. 

The  Nation’s  political  history  for  the 
past  50  years  will  be  sought  in  vain  for 
a  more  impressive  testimonial  than  this, 
of  a  constituency’s  satisfaction  with 
service  rendered  it  by  any  one  in  this, 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world. 

Senators,  regardless  of  political  affilia¬ 
tions,  rejoice  with  me  in  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  distinguished  liberal  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  be  re¬ 
elected  next  November  by  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority. 

Democracy  has  nominated  former  At¬ 
torney  General  William  Marland,  a  loyal, 
able,  and  active  liberal,  for  Governor. 
He  was  the  valedictorian  of  the  class 
with  which  he  was  graduated  from  his 
high  school.  Later  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  His  legal 
education  at  West  Virginia  University 
was  interrupted  for  a  period  of  4  years, 
during  which  he  faithfully  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy  through  the  Second 
World  War.  In  1947  he  received  his 
law  degree.  Thereafter  he  served  as 
clerk  to  the  Honorable  Ben  Moore,  the 
eminent  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  attorney  general  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  next  attorney  general  to  complete 
an  unexpired  term,  and  in  1950  he  was 
elected  attorney  general  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority.  He  resigned  this  office  before 
entering  upon  his  recent  successful  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor. 

Please  mark  the  prediction.  General 
Marland  will  be  elected  the  next  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  West  Virginia  by  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  majority.  Further¬ 
more,  all  the  other  candidates  on  the 
Democratic  State  ticket  are  liberals,  and 
they  all  will  be  elected.  The  six  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  for  Congress  from 
West  Virginia  are  all  liberals.  They  will 
all  be  elected. 

A  sincere  desire  to  render  our  Republi¬ 
can  friends — a  majority  of  whom  we  all 
love — a  real  service  and  save  them  some 
real  money  impels  us  to  warn  them  that 
if  their  high  command  sends  national 
funds  to  West  Virginia  in  1952  for  cam¬ 
paign  purposes,  the  bearers  of  their 
money  bags  will  find  at  the  border  line  of 
the  State  ominous  warning  signs  such 
as  Dante  saw  above  the  entrance  to  the 
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inferno,  “Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter 
here.” 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Republicans  will 
heed  this  warning;  and  if,  as  usual,  they 
have  more  campaign  money  than  they 
need,  let  them  send  their  surplus  to 
Texas,  where  it  cannot  possibly  do  any 
Republican  good,  or  to  Maine  where,  with 
the  exception  of  the  unsurpassable 
praiseworthy  and  charming  Senator 
Margaret  Smith,  no  conceivable  amount 
of  money  could  make  political  matters 
worse  than  they  now  are,  from  my  Demo¬ 
cratic  point  of  view. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  delegates,  to  whom  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  referred,  will  be  divinely  protect¬ 
ed  through  the  sanguinary  battle  that 
will  be  fought  to  a  finish  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  in  July.  And  it  is  my 
further  hope  that  these  delegates  will 
enjoy  every  waking  moment  of  their  visit 
to  Chicago  and  in  due  time  return  to 
West  Virginia  and  there  be  exceedingly 
happy  until  the  morning  after  the  No¬ 
vember  election  when  they  will,  as  usual, 
learn  that  a  Democratic  President  and 
other  Democratic  officials  will  adminis¬ 
ter  the  governmental  affairs  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  the  State  for  four  more  years, 
and  when  another  defeated  Republican 
nominee  for  President  will,  like  Whit¬ 
tier,  lament; 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  “It  might  have  been!” 

Senators,  the  tidings  to  which  you 
have  most  patiently  and  graciously 
listened  are  free  from  the  infirmity  of 
wishful  thinking  or  exaggerated  speak¬ 
ing.  In  November,  West  Virginia  will 
confirm  them  and  proclaim  them  to  the 
world,  in  substance,  as  they  have  been 
stated  here  today,  and  during  the  inter¬ 
lude  between  now  and  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember — 

All  the  stars  that  round  (West  Virginia) 
burn. 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 

Will  confirm  these  tidings  as  they  roll 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

With  the  transmutation  of  these  pro¬ 
phetic  tidings  into  reality,  on  the  night 
of  the  next  general  election,  the  people 
of  West  Virginia,  the  Nation  and  the 
world  can  in  hope,  faith,  and  con¬ 
fidence — 

Wrap  the  drapery  of  their  couch 

About  them,  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

In  fond  anticipation  of  four  more  years 
of  record-breaking  Democratic  prosper¬ 
ity,  comfort,  happiness,  and  peace. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  with 
pleasure,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  mentioned  a  former  Senator 
from  his  State,  Mr.  Holt,  who  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  governor. 

Mr.  NEELY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  that  the  same 
gentleman  who  served  in  the  Senate  for 
part  of  a  term? 

Mr.  NEELY.  He  bedeviled  the  Senate 
for  6  years,  but  he  never,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  rendered  a  single  service  to  the 


people  of  West  Virginia  or  the  Nation 
during  his  membership  in  this  body. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  not  30  years  of  age  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  elected? 

Mr.  NEELY.  He  is  the  person  to 
whom  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Was  he  the  Sen¬ 
ator  who,  when  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  elected,  was  not  30  years  of  age? 

Mr.  NEELY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  the  folks  who 
were  in  control  of  matters  told  him  he 
should  just  stay  out  on  the  grass  and 
wait  until  he  became  30  years  of  age, 
when  he  would  grow  into  the  senator- 
ship.  Later,  after  he  had  stayed  out  and 
had  grown  into  the  senatorship,  having 
become  30  years  of  age,  he  was  seated  by 
this  body.  Is  that  the  same  gentleman? 

Mr.  NEELY.  He  is  the  person. 

■  Mr.  CONNALLY.  And  the  Senator 
says  that  the  gentleman’s  service  here 
was  interrupted? 

Mr.  NEELY.  No,  I  said  that  the  per¬ 
son  mentioned  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
rendered  any  service. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  was  the  position 
of  those  of  us  who  voted  against  seating 
him  that  he  was  not  30  years  of  age  at 
the  time  his  term  began — not  when  he 
was  elected.  He  was  elected  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  when  January  came  and  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  Senate  occurred,  in  order 
to  have  been  a  Senator  he  must  have 
been  30  years  of  age. 

Mr.  NEELY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Which  he  was  not. 
I  think  I  was  one  of  only  six  Senators 
who  voted  against  seating  him,  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  constitutional  requirement  that  he 
be  30  years  of  age  when  he  became  a 
Senator.  When  his  term  begins  he  is 
then  a  Senator;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NEELY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  very  much  ap¬ 
preciate  the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  NEELY.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  rendered  great  service  to  the  Senate, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  his  vigorous,  patriotic,  and 
prudent  effort  to  prevent  the  seating  of 
Rush  Holt  in  this  body  was  one  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  actions  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  long  and  illustrious  career. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1952 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  amendment  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  namely,  the  sec¬ 
ond  proposal  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]  to  make  a  further 


reduction  of  $500,000,000  in  foreign  aid, 
proportionately  distributed  over  the  vari¬ 
ous  component  items. 

Like  many  other  Members  of  this  body, 
I  feel  torn  between  the  conflicting  claims 
of  security  on  the  one  hand  and  price 
and  financial  stability  upon  the  other; 
between  the  need  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  external  dangers  of  aggres¬ 
sive  military  communism  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  dangers  of  inflation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  is  in  a  considerable  degree  of  mili¬ 
tary  peril.  That  is  the  reason  for  our 
rearmament.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  program  of  foreign  aid  is 
a  necessary  supplement  to  domestic  re¬ 
armament.  We  need  to  have  with  us 
adequate  allies,  adequately  armed.  I 
have  therefore  supported  in  every  vote 
not  merely  the  Marshall  plan,  but  vari¬ 
ous  appropriations  which  have  been 
called  for  to  implement  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization.  I  believe  in 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  that  pro¬ 
gram.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  military  aid  by  sending  to 
the  NATO  countries  end  items,  but  also 
by  sending  them  raw  materials  so  that 
European  labor  can  work  in  European 
factories  producing  the  goods  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

I  believe  in  the  system  of  what  is  now 
called  offshore  procurement — the  pur¬ 
chase  of  raw  materials  in  the  free  world 
with  American  dollars  so  that  the  labor 
of  the  free  world  can  be  harnessed  to 
produce  the  necessary  implements  of 
war.  These  purposes  are  all  worthy. 

THE  PROSPECTIVE  DEFICIT 

I  think  we  have  all  been  touched  and 
impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  recognize  that 
in  the  case  of  this  bill  there  is  also  in¬ 
volved  the  problem  of  domestic  financial 
and  price  stability,  as  it  is  involved  in 
every  appropriation  bill  which  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  In  January  the  admin¬ 
istration  sent  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
which  called  for  $85,400,000,000  of  ap¬ 
propriations  as  against  only  $71,000,- 
000,000  anticipated  revenue,  or  a  deficit 
of  $14,400,000,000  in  the  administrative 
budget.  The  administration  seemed  to 
take  that  deficit  rather  light-heartedly, 
as  though  it  were  not  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  financial  future  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  deficit  will 
be  less  than  this  figure.  It  is  possible 
that  revenues  will  be  higher  than  $71,- 
000,000,000,  and  that  expenditures  will  be 
less  than  $85,400,000,000.  But  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Korean  war  and  for  fur¬ 
ther  extensions  of  the  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
gram  are  still  to  come.  But  whatever 
may  happen,  the  deficit  will  be  of  enor¬ 
mous  dimensions  unless  we  reduce  the 
appropriations  contained  in  the  bills  now 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  should  take 
the  surplus  of  some  $4,500,000,000  in  the 
social  security  and  other  trust  funds; 
that  is,  the  surplus  of  current  contribu¬ 
tions  over  current  benefits,  and  treat,  not 
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the  deficit  of  the  administrative  budget, 
but  the  deficit  in  the  consolidated  cash 
budget,  as  the  significant  factor.  That,  I 
think,  is  a  dangerous  policy  to  pursue  in 
ordinary  times,  because  it  means  that  the 
present  contributions  of  those  who  are 
expecting  social-security  benefits  in  the 
future  are  used  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  present  without  creating 
assets  from  which  the  income  will  be 
drawn  when  the  claims  of  the  contrib¬ 
utor  for  benefits  fall  due. 

However,  I  would  be  willing  to  use  the 
cash  budget  in  a  period  of  great  strain 
and  to  say  that  we  should  take  as  the 
test  not  the  deficit  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  budget,  but  rather  the  deficit  in  the 
consolidated  cash  budget.  That  is 
making  quite  a  concession  to  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  present  military  situation;  but 
even  so,  and  granting  that  expenditures 
might  not  be  as  high  as  anticipated,  we 
would  still  be  faced  with  a  deficit  of 
from  $7,000,000,000  to  $8,000,000,000  plus 
added  expenses  for  the  Korean  war,  and 
so  forth. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to 
plug  some  tax  loopholes  and  raise  per¬ 
haps  $2,500,000,000  more  by  removing 
inequities  in  our  tax  system,  so  that  any 
reduction  in  military  expenditures  would 
be  less  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
But  at  this  late  date  it  is  becoming  only 
too  clear  that  there  will  be  no  tax  leg¬ 
islation  reported  from  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  this  year.  The  eminent  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  the  leaders  on  that  com¬ 
mittee  have  served  notice  to  that  effect. 
Therefore,  if  the  budget  is  to  be  bal¬ 
anced,  it  must  be  balanced  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  expenditures. 

The  question  is.  Should  the  budget  be 
balanced;  and  how  serious  would  be  the 
situation  if  it  were  not  balanced?  The 
budget  will  probably  be  out  of  balance, 
on  the  basis  of  the  consolidated  cash 
budget,  by  $7,500,000,000  at  a  rock- 
bottom  minimum. 

inflationary  effects  of  unbalanced  budget 

Suppose  we  say  that  we  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  balancing  the  budget,  and 
that  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  adopt  the 
military-aid  program  as  it  came  from 
the  administration,  and  pass  the  defense 
appropriations  as  they  come  from  the 
administration.  Let  us  consider  the 
deficit  of  $7,500,000,000.  What  would 
happen  then?  Let  us  follow  up  that 
subject. 

The  Government  would  be  compelled, 
of  course,  to  borrow  money.  From  all 
present  indications  it  would  not  be  able 
to  obtain  a  very  large  fraction  of  such 
money  from  the  voluntary  savings  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  corporations.  Last  year 
the  people  sold  $1,700,000,000  more  bonds 
to  the  Government  than  they  bought 
from  the  Government.  There  was  a  net 
loss  in  the  sales  of  savings  bonds.  I 
think  perhaps  we  might  improve  the  sit¬ 
uation  somewhat  by  a  change  in  the  in¬ 
terest  rate.  But,  on  the  whole,  unless 
we  were  to  have  open,  direct  war,  the 
people  would  be  reluctant  to  purchase 
bonds. 

In  the  main,  therefore,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  float  the  bonds  by 
asking  the  banks  to  buy  them.  The 
banks  would  buy  the  bonds  by  creating 


checking  accounts  against  which  the 
Government  would  draw  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  labor  and  materials.  After  all, 
the  banks  are  in  a  sense  manufacturing 
concerns.  They  manufacture  monetary 
purchasing  power.  They  would  set  up 
additional  checking  accounts  with  which 
to  pay  for  the  bonds,  and  against  which 
the  Government  would  draw. 

We  now  have  in  this  country  compara¬ 
tively  full  employment.  Not  more  than 
2VZ  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  unem¬ 
ployed.  "While  there  is  some  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  textile  centers,  as  well  as 
in  New  York  and  Detroit,  in  the  main 
this  is  seasonal  and  transitional  unem¬ 
ployment.  In  the  main  we  have  full 
employment.  Therefore,  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  receives  more  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  labor  and  material,  the 
effect  is  to  bid  up  the  price  of  labor  and 
material.  That  is  known  as  inflation. 

If  this  august  body  will  permit  a  sim¬ 
ple  illustration,  if  one  has  $10,  and  one 
unit  of  goods  is  exchanged  for  that  $10, 
the  price  of  the  unit  obviously  is  $10. 
If  the  amount  of  money  goes  up  from 
$10  to  $15,  there  is  a  proportionate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  level.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  it.  If  we  have  an  un¬ 
balanced  budget  of  $7,500,000,000,  it 
means  an  increase  in  credit;  it  means 
inflation. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  INFLATION 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  inflation.  Those  who  have 
retired  on  fixed  incomes  will  find  that 
while  their  monetary  purchasing  power 
is  the  same,  their  real  purchasing  power 
has  diminished.  Those  who  retired  on 
an  income  of  $150  a  month  will  find  that 
with  a  rise  in  prices  they  will  be  able  to 
buy  much  less.  Milk  which,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree,  the  aged  formerly  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  sustenance  will  be,  per¬ 
haps,  beyond  their  means.  They  will 
move  into  smaller  quarters.  They  will 
wear  shabby  clothing.  They  will  be 
malnourished.  Their  real  income  will 
be  diminished.  Those  who  receive 
interest  payments  will  suffer. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  permit  me  to  make  a 
statement  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  have  it  follow  my  remarks,  or  is 
the  statement  apropos? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  It  is  apropos. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  speaking  about  persons  who 
have  retired  on  pensions.  As  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  given  by 
Chairman  Ramspeck  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  bill 
which  will  be  brought  out  on  Thursday, 
the  deficit  in  the  retirement  fund,  is 
$4,800,000,000.  The  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  will  have  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  appropriate  an  additional  $700,000  to 
pay  those  who  live  on  pensions  and  an¬ 
nuities  this  year,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  paid  to  take  care  of  those  who  al¬ 
ready  are  on  pensions  and  annuities. 
I  thought  I  would  mention  that  point. 
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That  bill  will  be  before  the  Senate  next 
week. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  refers  only  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees  who  receive  pensions. 
He  does  not  refer  to  persons  who  receive 
private  pensions  or  who  purchased  pri¬ 
vate  annuities.  They  will  be  badly 
pinched.  There  is  no  assurance  of  re¬ 
lief  for  them. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Because  there  is  no 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
lack  of  money  in  their  cases. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Similarly  the 
same  situation  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  great  salaried  class  of  the  country. 

I  refer  to  accountants,  bookkeepers,  sales 
people,  typists,  clerks,  managers,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  white-collar  workers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Their  salaries  are  rather  fixed. 
Their  salaries  do  not  respond  very 
readily  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  they  will  find  their  real  income  re¬ 
duced.  Consequently  they  will  suffer 
very  appreciably.  The  unskilled  and  un¬ 
organized  workers  will  find  that  their 
wage  rates  will  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  they 
also  will  suffer. 

While  the  organized  workers  are  bet¬ 
ter  protected  against  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  than  they  were  20  years 
ago,  nevertheless  while  their  wages  go 
up  after  an  intervening  period  of  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  they  suffer  during 
the  intervening  period ;  and  the  result  is 
a  struggle,  when  contracts  expire,  as  to 
by  how  much  wages  should  be  increased 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  We  may  look  forward  to  con¬ 
vulsive  strikes  such  as  that  which  threat¬ 
ens  the  steel  industry,  and  raise  grave 
constitutional  questions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  we  could 
provide  national  defense  to  the  degree 
the  advocates  of  this  bill  say  we  should, 
costlessly,  we  would  be  all  for  it. 

Of  course  we  all  want  national  de¬ 
fense.  But  we  are  being  asked  to  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  assume  for  national  de¬ 
fense  what,  in  my  opinion,  involves  do¬ 
mestic  inflation.  That  is  what  gives  us 
a  hard  choice.  It  is  a  very  hard  choice 
to  make.  Let  me  say,  however,  that 
the  natural  tendency  in  each  case  is  to 
disregard  the  danger  of  an  unbalanced 
budget,  and  not  to  see  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  of  an  imbalanced  budget,  but 
to  see,  instead,  the  immediate  problem 
in'  the  particular  bill  which  may  be 
pending. 

The  mutual-security,  or  foreign-aid, 
bill  is  no  isolated  matter.  It  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  which  our  sister  body  considered 
some  days  ago,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  upon  which  we  shall  be  shortly 
asked  to  pass. 

The  administration  asked  in  that  bill 
for  $52,000,000,000.  In  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  bill  it  asked  for  $8,000,000,000; 
atomic  energy  nearly  $2,000,000,000  with  - 
probably  more  to  come,  and  civil  defense 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  In  all 
we  have  presented  to  us  measures  for 
defense  calling  for  at  least  $66,000,000,- 
000.  That  amounts  to  22  percent  of  the 
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national  income.  The  total  bill  includ¬ 
ing  other  items,  which  we  are  being 
asked  to  meet  is  28  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income.  If  we  include  State  and 
local  expenditures  the  aggregate  repre¬ 
sents  35  percent  of  the  national  income. 

DEFENSE  IS  ALSO  A  LONG-RANGE  PROPOSITION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  in¬ 
veigh  against  the  pending  bill  or  against 
the  defense  appropriation  bill.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  we  must  consider  not 
merely  the  military  protection  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  free  world,  but 
the  financial,  economic,  and  price  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world. 

Suppose  an  attack  does  not  come  this 
year  but  that  Mr.  Stalin  keeps  up  this 
pressure  year  after  year,  year  after  year, 
as  some  say  is  his  design.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  his  design,  but  suppose  he 
intends  to  keep  the  free  world  in  a  state 
of  continued  tension.  Are  we  then  to 
have  unbalanced  budgets  and  constant 
inflation  year  after  year?  If  so,  we  will 
ruin  America. 

Prance  has  been  greatly  weakened  by 
the  internal  inflation  she  has  suffered. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
weakening  ourselves  by  successive  defi¬ 
cits,  only  to  have  the  Communists  pounce 
on  us  after  we  have  sapped  our  strength. 
In  short,  defense  is  a  long-range  as  well 
as  a  short-range  proposition. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  whether  he  does 
not  feel  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  considering  a  proposal  of 
$7,900,000,000  and  reducing  it  by  $1,000,- 
000,000,  which  is  12  V2  percent,  did  not 
make  a  pretty  good  contribution  to  the 
economy,  the  necessity  for  which  he  is 
stressing,  and  whether,  if  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government  would 
take  the  same  attitude  and  accept  cor¬ 
responding  reductions,  we  would  not 
come  close  to  a  balanced  budget,  which 
all  of  us  feel  we  should  have? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  showed  a  very  good 
disposition  toward  financial  and  price 
stability  of  the  country  in  voting  such  a 
reduction.  There  is  some  question  in 
my  mind,  however,  as  to  whether  it  is 
adequate.  I  voted  against  a  $2,000,000,- 
000  cut  by  voting  against  the  addi¬ 
tional  reduction  of  $1,000,000,000.  How¬ 
ever,  I  wish  to  present  my  argument 
that  we  must  cut  our  expenditures  by 
$7,500,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  we  can  reduce 
nonmilitary  expenditures,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  by  about  a  billion  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars.  I  had  hoped  for  a  decrease  of  $1,- 
800,000,000.  I  think  that  is  virtually 
impossible.  When  we  take  into  account 
interest  rates  and  veterans’  benefits, 
some  of  which  should  and  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  could  be  reduced,  but  which  in 
their  aggregate  cannot  be  materially  re¬ 
duced,  we  find  that  there  is  only  about 
$10,000,000,000  of  free  money  in  the 
civilian  budget  upon  which  we  can 
operate. 

I  think  we-  shall  be  doing  extremely 
well  if  we  obtain  a  reduction  of  15  per¬ 


cent  in  those  items.  I  hope  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  18  percent,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  achieve  it.  So,  if  we  are  to  balance 
the  budget,  we  must  eliminate  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000,000,000  from  the  authori¬ 
zations  and  appropriations  for  defense 
and  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
for  another  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smathers  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  About  a 
week  ago  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  analyzed  the  domestic  defense 
budget;  and  I  then  suggested,  as  the 
Record  will  show,  that  possibly  between 
$7,000,000,000  and  $8,000,000,000  could — 
if  we  carefully  sharpened  our  pencils — 
be  taken  from  the  domestic  defense  bud¬ 
get  without  requiring  further  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  mutual  security  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey;  but  I  wish  to  say  that 
although  I  am  relatively  new  in  this 
body,  I  always  discover  that  the  “pea” 
of  economy  is  always  under  some  shell 
other  than  the  one  related  to  the  bill 
under  discussion  at  any  particular  time. 
Whenever  we  have  before  us  a  specific 
bill  to  which  an  economy  amendment  is 
proposed,  it  is  said,  “Oh,  no;  we  should 
not  make  a  cut  in  this  bill;  we  should 
make  the  cut  somewhere  else,  in  some 
other  bill”;  but  when  the  “some  other 
bill”  comes  before  us,  it  is  said  at  that 
time,  “Oh,  no;  we  should  not  make  any 
cut  in  this  bill.  The  cuts  should  be 
made  in  another  bill.” 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  I  were  too  com¬ 
pletely  trusting  in  this  matter,  I  would 
be  like  a  man  rushing  down  a  hotel 
corridor  and  opening  one  door  after 
another,  but  always  having  each  one 
slammed  in  his  face.  In  the  present 
case,  I  fear  that  the  “pea”  will  always  be 
said  to  be  under  some  other  shell. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  cut  made  in  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  point  ' 
I  made  when  I  addressed  the  Senate  last 
week  was  that  the  military  program  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  namely,  both 
the  defense  program  at  home  and  the 
military  program  abroad.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  both  together,  a  reduction  of  $7,- 
000,000,000  in  the  defense  program  on 
the  home  front  and  a  reduction  of  $1,- 
000,000,000  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
would  reach  the  $8,000,000,000  total 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
speaking. 

Furthermore,  if  a  similar  reduction, 
percentagewise,  were  made  in  other  au¬ 
thorizations  and  in  the  various  appro¬ 
priations,  I  think  we  could  find  that  we 
could  very  nearly  balance  the  budget. 
But  I  submit  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  approached  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  endanger  our  collective 
security  program  and  our  relations  with 
our  allies. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  later 
In  this  debate  I  shall  throw  out  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  will  indicate  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  are  not  so  far  apart  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  consolidated  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  as  might  appear  at  the  moment. 

At  this  time  I  am  saying  that  we  must 
make  total  and  combined  reductions  of 
approximately  $6,000,000,000  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  defense  bill  and  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  if  we  are  to  prevent  inflation. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  opposition 
will  be  very  great  to  any  attempt  to  make 
reductions  in  the  defense  budget.  The 
spring  offensive  on  Capitol  Hill  is  in  full 
force;  the  artillery  barrage  by  the  Armed 
Forces  has  been  under  way  for  some 
time;  the  shells  are  bursting;  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  being  applied.  We  are  told,  "If 
you  cut  these  authorizations  and  appro¬ 
priations  by  a  single  dollar  you  will  be 
weakening  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  you  will  be  imperiling  our 
freedom.”  Such  statements  give  all  of 
us  pause. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  task  confronting  us,  because 
we  face  a  concentrated  and  powerful 
group,  a  patriotic  group  that  is  firmly 
convinced  it  is  correct,  is  determined  to 
have  its  way,  and  is  backed  by  a  power¬ 
ful  and  sincere  group  of  newspapers. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  those 
who  in  January  were  in  favor  of  econ¬ 
omy,  tend  to  have  their  courage  disap¬ 
pear  when  May  and  June  come  and  the 
appropriations  bills  have  to  be  passed. 

I  believe  it  was  Jimmy  Walker  who 
wrote  the  song,  Will  You  Love  Me  in  De¬ 
cember  as  You  Do  in  May?  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  strange  how  the  economizers 
of  December  melt  away  in  the  warm  sun 
of  May  and  June,  and  how  officialdom 
has  its  way  in  the  end.  The  budgets  go 
through,  the  deficits  increase,  and  the 
stability  of  the  country  is  threatened. 
These  men  are  patriotic,  and  I  am  sure 
they  mean  well;  but  they  do  not  see  the 
total  picture.  They  see  only  their  par¬ 
ticular  problem.  They  do  not  appreciate 
that  the  programs  as  a  whole,  when 
they  are  submitted,  call  for  big  govern¬ 
mental  deficits,  and  that  those  big  gov¬ 
ernmental  deficits  will  cause  inflation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  not  it  stand  to  rea¬ 
son  that  those  who  administer  a  pro¬ 
gram  are  always  the  greatest  enthusi¬ 
asts  for  the  program? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly  that  is  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  it  is  for  someone  else — 
usually  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress — to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  can  be  made  available 
for  all  the  various  programs.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  depend  upon  the  enthusiasts  for 
a  program  to  arrive  at  a  proper  determi¬ 
nation  in  that  respect.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  believe  that  is 
correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  because  such 
persons  always  are  interested  in  their 
own  programs. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  fact,  they  generally  are 
rather  biased. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  they  are. 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York,  who  I  know  is  going 
to  chastise  me  reluctantly,  perhaps,  but 
no  less  surely. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Oh,  no;  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows  that  I  have  the 
greatest  affection  and  regard  for  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  is  re¬ 
ciprocal. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  do  not 
think  I  am  a  part  of  a  very  powerful 
bloc. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  results  of  recent 
weeks  and  months  have  shown  that  al¬ 
though  I  have  fought  very  hard,  I  have 
not  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  those  fights  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  joined. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Yes;  he  has. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  his  head,  like 
that  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  is 
bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  have 
economy - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  “But” - 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  And  I  pay  taxes  as 
heavy  as  those  paid  by  any  other  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  “But” - 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  think  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  we  could  reduce  taxes;  I 
think  it  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
reduce  the  size  of  the  national  debt. 
But  I  have  seen  our  country  go  through 
several  very,  very  critical  periods,  and 
I  have  the  feeling — and  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  agree  with  me  on  this  mat¬ 
ter — that  the  security  of  our  country 
has  no  price  tag,  any  more  than  does 
the  security  of  a  human  being. 

I  am  fighting  against  the  proposed  re¬ 
duction;  and  I  am  going  to  fight  against 
a  reduction  in  the  military  budget,  too. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  anticipated  that. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  wish  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Because  I  believe  we 
have  our  backs  against  the  wall.  When 
we  are  in  that  situation,  when  we  are 
threatened  with  destruction — not  only 
physical  destruction  but  destruction  of 
all  the  ideals  for  which  we  have  lived 
and  for  which  our  parents  have  lived — 
I  simply  do  not  believe  we  can  lay  un¬ 
due  emphasis  on  the  question  of  ex¬ 
penditures  of  money,  when  it  has  been 
testified  that  such  expenditures  are  nec¬ 
essary.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Air  all  have  testified  that  these 
expenditures  are  necessary.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  can  compromise  in  regard  to 
them.  I  believe  we  must  provide  the 
means  by  which  our  country  can  defend 
itself.  That  is  my  only  thesis. 

I  do  not  believe  it  makes  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  we  spend  $500,000,000 
more  or  less,  in  comparison  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  we  shall  gain  for  our  country. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  security,  but  I  am 
in  favor  of  total  security;  and  total  se¬ 
curity  consists  not  only  of  military  se¬ 
curity  but  also  of  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  security  as  well.  We  must  keep 
each  of  these  in  balance  with  the  other. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sap  our  strength  for 
the  long  pull. 

It  is  my  criticism  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  also  my  criticism  of  the 
Defense  Department,  that  in  their  em¬ 
phasis  upon  military  security,  they  have 
at  the  same  time  disregarded  the  need 
for  financial  and  economic  security. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  think  there  is  as  much 
danger  from  economic  collapse  from 
within  as  there  is  danger  to  mutual  se¬ 
curity  from  without? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
appraise  correctly  the  two  dangers;  but 
I  think  there  is  real  danger  of  inflation. 
I  believe  an  unbalanced  budget  will  lead 
to  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  our  representatives 
abroad  are  doing  everything  within  their 
power  to  prevent  the  countries  they  are 
aiding  from  having  unbalanced  budgets ; 
and  those  representatives  of  our  country 
are  trying  to  prevent  inflation  in  those 
foreign  countries.  Certainly  we  our¬ 
selves  should  practice  at  home  what  we 
preach  abroad. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Inflation  would-  eventu¬ 
ally  end  in  economic  collapse,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  We 
might  endure  it  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  if 
the  tension  were  to  be  continued  over  a 
period  of  time,  it  would  mean  economic 
collapse;  it  would  mean  the  elimination 
of  the  middle  class,  the  exaltation  of  the 
profiteers,  and  the  division  of  our  society 
into  sharply  conflicting  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  defense  just 
as  much  as  I  believe  in  collective  welfare 
within  the  confines  of  the  budget  in 
peacetime. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  No;  I  wish  to  make  an 
observation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
get  into  oratorical  contests,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  diverted  from  my  thesis. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  merely  wish  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  make  an  observation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  what  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  deny  that  opportunity  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Therefore, 
I  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  in  public  life  in  1940. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  a  very  humble 
office.  I  was  an  alderman  in  the  city 
government  of  Chicago.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  was  the  Governor  of  a 
great  State — a  noble  Governor  of  a  great 
State. 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  was  in  the  campaign 
in  1940,  when  the  United  States  had  a 
debt  of  $38,000,000,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  now  has  a  debt 
of  approximately  $267,000,000,000. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  That  is  true.  I  was 
going  to  come  to  that.  It  had  a  debt 
of  $38,000,000,000  at  that  time.  I  believe 
the  Republican  nominee  in  1940  was  Mr. 
Willkie,  for  whom  I  also  had  a  very  high 
regard.  We  had  this  great  debt,  which 
he  said  was  going  to  lead  us  to  ruin, 
destruction,  and  inflation,  to  such  an 
extent  that  everyone  in  the  country 
would  go  broke.  I  remember  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  in  the  course  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  I  stated  that  $38,000,000,000  was, 
of  course,  a  very  large  debt,  even  an  ex¬ 
cessive  debt,  but  that  experts  had  testi¬ 
fied  that  we  would  be  in  no  danger  until 
the  debt  reached  $75,000,000,000. 

We  then  became  engaged  in  the  war 
against  Japan  and  Germany.  Thank 
God,  we  did  not  worry  about  our  debt, 
important  as  it  was.  We  went  ahead 
to  equip  ourselves  as  fully  as  possible, 
until  we  were  able  to  turn  back  the 
threat  of  Nazi  and  Japanese  aggression. 
As  a  result  of  those  efforts,  the  debt  be¬ 
came  not  $75,000,000,000,  but  approxi¬ 
mately  $260,000,000,000,  I  believe.  We 
remained  solvent.  Had  we  hesitated  to 
expend  the  enormous  sums  which  were 
necessary  for  our  defense  in  that  war, 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  here  today ; 
we  would  probably  be  the  slaves  of  the 
totalitarianism  of  Hitler  and  others.  But 
we  did  not  hesitate.  »We  went  forward, 
we  did  what  was  necessary  to  our  de¬ 
fense.  I  believe  that  what  we  are  doing 
now,  in  authorizing  the  appropriations 
reported  and  recommended  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  and  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  necessary 
to  our  defense.  I  believe  that  the  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  our  defense  appropriations 
would  be  calamitous  and  disastrous  to 
our  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  se¬ 
curity  has  any  price  tag.  I  emphasize 
that.  If  an  armed  thug  entered  my 
house,  I  would  not  worry  as  to  how  much 
money  I  had  in  the  bank,  or  as  to  what 
I  wanted  to  keep  in  the  bank,  but  I  would 
worry  about  how  I  could  overcome  the 
thug  if  I  could.  No  other  question  would 
appeal  to  me. 

Our  backs  are  to  the  wall,  or  else  all 
the  talk  about  communism  and  the 
threat  of  communism  is  false.  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  false.  I  believe  it  to  be 
100  percent  true.  We  are  under  a 
threat,  and  I  believe  that  nothing  but 
the  strengthening  of  our  forces  will  make 
us  safe,  even  moderately  safe,  against 
that  threat.  Even  that  will  not  make 
us  entirely  safe,  but  it  will  at  least  en¬ 
able  us  to  go  as  far  as  we  possibly  can. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  a  proposal  to 
make  an  additional  cut  of  $500,000,000 
simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York,  certainly  a  very  fine,  ethical 
gentleman,  for  whom  we  all  have  the 
deepest  respect,  has  stressed  one  side  of 
this  picture,  namely,  the  need  for  mili¬ 
tary  security.  But,  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  of  the  past,  he  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  no  need  to  consider  finan- 
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cial  and  economic  security  as  well.  For 
the  protection  of  our  own  freedom,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  we  must  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  the  Senator  from  Illinois  say  he  is 
supporting  this  amendment.  Is  he  sup¬ 
porting  it? 

REDUCTION  COULD  BE  MADE  FLEXIBLE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  my  general 
feeling  that  I  shall  support  this  amend¬ 
ment,  provided  it  can  be  so  qualified  as 
to  tie  it  in  with  the  general  defense  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  ask  the 
character  of  the  qualification  that  the 
Senator  would  suggest? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  defense  of  the  country  is  inte¬ 
gral,  that  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  national 
defense  as  is  the  support  of  our.  own 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  two  appropriations  inte¬ 
grated,  and  it  is  my  present  intention 
to  vote  for  the  $500,000,000  further  de¬ 
crease,  and  to  try  to  attach  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  it  to  the  effect  that  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  $500,000,000  can 
be  better  spent  in  equipping  foreign  di¬ 
visions  than  in  equipping  our  own,  they 
may  transfer  that  sum  from  domestic 
defense  appropriations  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  That  would  mean  a 
further  cut  of  $500,000,000  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  defense  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  say  so, 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Senator  about 
an  over-all  cut  is  one  for  which  I  have 
great  sympathy.  But  let  me  suggest 
what  I  think  his  support  of  this  cut 
would  mean.  The  Senator  knows  very 
well  that  foreign-aid  bills  do  not  have 
the  local  support  which  domestic  bills 
receive,  especially  during  an  election 
year.  There  are  not  as  many  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  bill  as  there  are  of  domes¬ 
tic  bills,  because,  with  respect  to  do¬ 
mestic  bills,  many  local  interests  are 
involved.  In  supporting  such  an  amend¬ 
ment,  would  the  Senator  not  run  the 
risk  of  not  getting  a  comparable  cut  in 
the  domestic-defense  appropriations? 

The  effect  would  be  to  put  an  undue 
burden  upon  what  I  happen  to  feel,  and 
what  I  know  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  apparently  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  feel  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  program.  I  would  go 
along  with  the  Senator’s  general  thesis 
if  the  mutual-security  appropriations 
and  defense  appropriations  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  total  sum,  so  that  if  we 
were  to  cut  the  total  to  the  extent  of 
12.6  percent,  we  would  approach  about 
the  figure  which  the  Senator  has  in 
mind.  I  do  not  think  I  would  object 
to  that.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  have  already  cut  the  original  re¬ 
quest  for  mutual-security  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  of  12.6  percent.  I 
would  not  agree  to  any  further  cut,  until 
I  was  sure  that  the  other  appropriation 
would  be  cut.  How  would  we  be  able 
to  got  such  assurance? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  cannot  get  such 
assurance,  because  the  defense  bill  is  not 
at  present  being  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  would  there 
not  be  a  very  great  risk  of  only  cutting 
this,  and  not  cutting  the  other?  The 
result  would  be  that  the  Senator’s  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  would  not  be  achieved, 
though  the  balance  of  the  program  would 
be  disrupted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  must  take  each 
bit  of  the  program  as  it  comes  before 
us.  If  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
agree  to  a  $4,500,000,000  cut,  I  should 
be  willing  to  forego  the  extra  $500,000,- 
000  cut  in  the  pending  bill.  But  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  fighting  for 
every  dollar,  and  they  refuse  to  give  up 
a  single  bit  of  privilege. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  already  cut  this 
bill  12.6  percent.  I  think  the  Senator 
ought  to  accept  that  as  having  been  done 
in  good  faith.  It  is  before  the  Senate.  If 
the  Senator  insists  upon  going  beyond 
that,  I  think  the  result  would  be  to  com¬ 
pletely  disrupt  the  balance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

I,  myself,  knowing  the  characteristics 
of  this  body,  felt  that  it  would  be  wiser 
not  to  cut  the  authorization  in  commit¬ 
tee,  but  to  let  it  be  cut  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  For  some  unknown  reason, 
many  Senators  apparently  desire  to  cut 
it  here  on  the  floor.  Had  the  commit¬ 
tee  reported  the  bill  in  the  original 
amount,  and  had  the  Senator  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  cut  from  that  amount, 
the  chances  are  that  everyone  would 
have  been  satisfied.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  proper  way  to  approach  the 
matter.  We  should  give  due  credit  to  the 
committee  for  having  already  made  a 
reduction  of  12.6  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  not 
being  helpful  in  insisting  on  a  further 
cut. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  its  initial  virtue  and  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  this  tendency  to¬ 
ward  virtue  will  continue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  percentages 
actually  approximate  the  over-all  pro¬ 
posal  which  the  Senator  makes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  there  are  in  the  budget  some 
items  which  are  relatively  fixed  and  to 
which  the  12.6  percent  cut  cannot  be 
applied. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  take  the  do¬ 
mestic  military  expenditures,  those  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  so 
forth,  and  apply  the  12.6  percent  cut,  we 
will  approximate  what  the  Senator  has 
said  would  be  sufficient  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  pay  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  cannot  be  reduced. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  number  of 
men  can  be  reduced.  The  over-all  ex¬ 
penditures  for  personnel  can  be  reduced. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
realizes  that  this  type  of  cut  might  not 


necessarily  be  very  wise.  About  2  years 
ago  a  motion  was  made  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  for  mutual  security  by 
$500,000,000,  and  that  motion  failed. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  impounded 
$500,000,000  which  Congress  had  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  Air  Force.  Today  we  are 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  airplanes  which 
we  could  have  had,  and  we  are  facing  the 
danger  of  the  superiority  of  Russian  jet 
fighters?  We  could  not  see  that  any 
great  damage  would  be  done  to  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  by  economizing  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $500,000,000  on  the  original  mu¬ 
tual-defense  program  for  Europe.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  econ¬ 
omy  will  have  to  be  met;  but  we  must 
make  atomic-energy  appropriations  and 
appropriations  for  jet  aircraft,  and  to 
cut  those  items  may  not  be  the  safest 
way  to  economize. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  Senator  made 
any  study  which  would  enable  him  to 
say  what  the  prospects  may  be  for  a 
better  coordination  between  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Cooperation  Administration  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Administration?  As  I 
understand,  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  has  about  400  employees 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  while  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Administration  has  about 
1,200.  I  also  understand  that  in  south 
Asia  the  Technical  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  group  handles  much  of  the 
mutual  security  work,  whereas  in  the 
Near  East  the  reverse  holds  true. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  is  possible  for  one 
agency  to  handle  work  in  other  places 
as  well  and  whether  there  could  be  prog¬ 
ress  along  the  line  of  avoiding  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  expense  in  other  ways 
in  the  rest  of  the  field. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  some  econ¬ 
omies  could  be  made,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  would  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  are  needed. 
They  would  not  be  of  major  magnitude. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  amounts  in¬ 
volved  are  very  small.  There  is  no  real 
duplication  in  the  same  country.  I 
think  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind  is 
this:  It  is  true  that  the  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  is  not  in  all 
countries,  but  in  those  countries  where 
the  old  ECA  already  had  a  staff,  it  took 
on  a  very  small  amount  of  the  technical 
assistance  program,  the  thought  being 
that  it  was  more  economical  to  permit 
the  agency  already  present  to  proceed 
rather  than  to  start  afresh.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  gradually  to 
move  the  Mutual  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  out  and  let  the  ECA  take  over. 

I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  whole  Middle  East  there 
is  only  $155,000,000  involved.  The  larg¬ 
est  proportion  is  in  India,  which  has  been 
a  special  case  this  year.  But  the  total 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  military 
aid. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
when  he  says  the  total  amount  is  small. 
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but  it  seems  to  me  the  place  to  set  a 
good  example  is  in  connection  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs.  If  we  permit  any 
waste  to  accumulate  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  end  of  the  program,  it  would  be 
reflected  in  the  expenditure  of  larger 
amounts  of  money.  We  cannot  expect 
the  funds  to  be  spent  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically  in  the  field  where  the  larger 
amount  of  expenditure  occurs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

I  should  like  now  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  a  subject  for  consideration  which 
at  first  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
digression  from  the  argument  I  have 
been  making.  I  refer  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  unexpended*  appropriations 
which  are  piling  up  for  both  the  Defense 
Department  and  for  foreign  aid. 

For  example,  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  Congress 
will  have  appropriated  for  the  Armed 
Forces  approximately  $55,000,000,000 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
not  have  spent. 

I  introduced  into  the  Record  as  of  yes¬ 
terday  some  figures  on  the  unexpended 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid  and  point¬ 
ed  out  that  as  of  the  31st  day  of  January, 
this  year,  congressional  appropriations 
for  foreign  aid,  since  the  Marshall  plan, 
had  been  $14,400,000,000,  and  that  of 
that  amount  $10,900,000,000  had  been  for 
military  assistance  and  approximately 
$3,500,000,000  for  economic  assistance 
and  technical  cooperation.  But  as  of 
that  day  not  more  than  $1,200,000,000 
had  been  spent  for  military  purposes,  or 
approximately  $1  out  of  every  $9  which 
had  been  appropriated,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,100,000,000  had  been  spent  for 
economic  aid,  or  $1  out  of  every  $3  that 
had  been  appropriated.  We  had  total 
unexpended  balances  for  foreign  aid, 
therefore,  of  $12,000,000,000. 

I  know  the  defense  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  bill  will  make.  They  will 
say  that  these  funds,  while  not  expended, 
have  been  obligated.  I  read  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Secretary  Lovett,  who  said  that 
while  these  funds  have  not  been  expend¬ 
ed,  they  have  been  obligated.  The  term 
“obligation,”  however,  has  a  double 
meaning.  It  may  mean  contracts  spe¬ 
cifically  let,  and  it  may  also  mean  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  of  intent  saying  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  a  given  department 
to  spend  certain  sums  of  money. 

I  think  it  will  be  found — I  do  not  make 
a  definite  charge — that  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year  telegrams  of  intent 
went  out  over  the  country  like  snowflakes 
in  a  snowstorm,  declaring  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  was  ready  to  spend 
certain  sums  of  money.  When  they  say 
the  sums  are  obligated,  they  may  be  obli¬ 
gated  not  on  specific  contracts  but  in 
large  part  simply  on  entirely  general 
promises  to  expend.  It  makes  a  better 
showing,  when  the  departments  come  be¬ 
fore  congressional  committees,  to  say 
that  the  sums  are  obligated.  But  do  they 
promise  delivery  in  the  near  future,  or 
is  it  a  faint,  far-off  promise  of  something 
coming  in  2  or  3  or  4  years? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  familiar  with 
conditions  that  existed  in  various  areas 
during  World  War  II.  At  that  time  there 
were  large  appropriations  made  for  the 
armed  services.  When  the  time  for  new 
appropriations  came  around,  the  armed 
services  had  about  $35,000,000,000  which 
had  been  appropriated,  but  which  had 
not  been  allocated  or  spent.  Nothing 
had  been  done  with  those  appropria¬ 
tions.  At  that  time  the  armed  services 
allocated,  as  they  could  do,  the  $35,000,- 
000,000,  to  the  lend-lease  program.  So 
when  the  armed  services  came  before 
Congress,  they  did  not  have  that  money, 
it  had  all  been  allocated,  and  the  $85,- 
000,000,000  stayed  in  the  lend-lease  kitty 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  failure  to 
use  it  resulted  in  a  substantial  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  from  $270,000,000,- 
000  to  $255,000,000,000  or  $256,000,000,- 
000,  as  I  recall.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  believe  something  like  that  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  programs  of  today? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  know.  I 
merely  say  that  Congress  has  been  lavish 
and  generous  in  its  appropriations,  but 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
which  has  been  appropriated  has  been 
spent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  finish  my 
sentence. 

It  is  easy  to  transfer  the  blame  from 
the  departments  to  Congress  by  saying 
that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  appropriate,  and  then  to 
insist  that  Congress  appropriate  addi¬ 
tional  moneys. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  think  that,  in  order  to  present  a 
little  clearer  picture,  he  should  also  state 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  just  about 
half  the  total  amount  appropriated,  to 
which  he  referred,  was  not  finally  ap¬ 
propriated  or  approved  until  late 
October? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  1951? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  1951,  in  late 
October.  There  are  end  items  involved 
in  the  program,  such  as  military  aircraft, 
for  example,  with  a  leeway  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2  years,  as  well  as  other  very 
complicated  machinery. 

In  fairness  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  should  give  the  whole  picture, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  in  30,  60,  or  90 
days  an  agency  cannot  seek  bids  and 
let  contracts  for  the  highly  complex  ma¬ 
chinery  of  modern  war. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  I  have 
criticized,  as  I  still  criticize,  the  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  purchasing  of  end  items  in 
this  country.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
more  beneficial  to  our  defense  and  to 
the  over-all  objective  of  the  plan  to  per¬ 
mit  the  manufacture  of  more  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  machines  in  the  industrial  plants  of 
Europe.  But  that  is  a  different  ques¬ 
tion  from  that  about  which  we  are  now 
talking.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  appropriate  the  money 
until  nearly  4  months  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  believe  in  fair¬ 
ness  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  depart- 
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ments  could  not  possibly  have  proceeded 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  we  had  appro¬ 
priated  money  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  departments  were  not  utilizing  that 
money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  the  $9,000,000,- 
000,  which  I  think  was  mentioned, 
$7,000,000,000  was  carried  forward  in 
the  last  appropriations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  total  appropri¬ 
ations  have  been  $14,400,000,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  was  the  to¬ 
tal  carried  over  for  1951? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  have  it  by 
years. 

.  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  was 
roughly  $7,000,000,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  when  a  program  is  as  big  as 
this,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  shift  the  blame  to  Congress  and  say, 
“It  is  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appro¬ 
priate  which  has  caused  the  trouble.” 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  mentioned  some  of  the  military  history 
of  the  Civil  War,  which  our  southern 
friends  call  the  War  Between  the  States. 
The  experience  of  Lincoln  with  McClel¬ 
lan  is  very  much  to  the  point.  Lincoln 
placed  McClellan  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  fall  of  1861. 
McClellan  drilled  an  army,  but  he  never 
wanted  to  move.  He  would  constantly 
insist  that  Lincoln  send  him  more  men, 
more  mules,  more  horses,  more  equip¬ 
ment,  more  guns.  The  Government  kept 
feeding  these  supplies  to  him  all  winter. 
Finally  Lincoln  virtually  had  to  kick 
McClellan  forward  for  the  spring  offen¬ 
sive.  When  McClellan  got  down  on  the 
Peninsula,  he  wanted  to  stop  again.  He 
wanted  more  troops.  After  he  withdrew 
.  from  the  Peninsula,  went  north,  and 
fought  what  we  call  the  Battle  of 
Antietam,  which  our  southern  friends 
call  Sharpsburg,  he  would  not  follow  up 
his  victory;  he  wanted  more  supplies. 

Lincoln  said  McClellan  had  what  he 
called  the  “slows.”  McClellan  was  a 
great  believer  in  materiel  and  a  great 
believer  in  deliberation.  He  was  always 
transferring  the  blame  from,  himself  to 
Lincoln,  insisting  that  his  lack  of  success 
was  because  supplies  had  been  denied 
him. 

I  do  not  want  to  single  out  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  or  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  for  excoriation,  we 
all  have  our  faults  and  I  am  at  least  par¬ 
tially  conscious  of  my  own.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  very  human  tendency  for 
them  to  try  to  blame  Congress  for  not 
appropriating,  and  to  say  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  program  has  been  bog¬ 
ging  down.  Certainly  up  to  date  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  most  lavish  in  its  appro¬ 
priations.  I  somewhat  object  to  Con¬ 
gress  being  made  a  whipping  boy,  in  this 
instance,  for  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
administrative  departments  vigorously 
to  carry  through  a  program  of  supply 
and  procurement.  Perhaps  this  makes 
me  somewhat  allergic  to  the  demand 
that  we  appropriate  every  dollar  that  is 
asked  for,  when  the  departments  have 
not  spent  any  large  fraction  of  the 
money  which  we  have  already  appropri¬ 
ated.  It  makes  me  somewhat  allergic  to 
the  cry  coming  from  the  executive  de- 
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partments  that  we  are  betraying  the  Na¬ 
tion  by  not  signing  on  the  dotted  line. 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  Mr.  MOODY  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont;  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  Senator’s  remarks.  Of  course,  he 
knows  that  most  of  the  time,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  an  election  year,  Congress 
is  constituted  of  the  opposing  political 
parties.  It  is  unfortunate  that  that  is 
so,  but  apparently  we  are  faced  with 
such  a  line-up. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Illinois  made 
a  study  of  the  transportation  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  there 
is  in  the  appropriation  bill  a  provision 
that  50  percent  of  the  goods  transported 
must  be  shipped  in  American  commer¬ 
cial  vessels. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  justice  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  must  be  said,  I  think, 
that  this  amendment  came  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  not  from  adminis¬ 
trative  officials. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  99 
percent  of  the  goods  are  carried  in 
American  bottoms.  Congress  will  have 
to  assume  at  least  50  percent  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  Congress 
should  assume  100  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  armament  which  is  transported 
in  such  huge  quantities  to  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  countries  is  not  generally  considered 
to  be  adapted  for  shipment  in  United 
States  commercial  bottoms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  that  provided  for  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  further  understand 
that  probably  75  percent  of  all  the  goods 
appropriated  for  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  are  transported  in  American 
commercial  ships  and  American  war¬ 
ships.  I  also  understand  that  if  we 
permitted  countries  with  which  we  co¬ 
operate  to  use  their  own  ships,  they 
themselves  would  pay  the  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation,  whereas  now  we  pay  the  costs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  planning  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  effect?  I  would  support 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  support  such  an 
amendment. 

.Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I,  too,  would  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  we  would  hear 
wails  of  indignation  from  shipping  in¬ 
terests,  but  we  could  save  the  American 
taxpayers  a  large  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  offer  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  He  will  have  one  vote  right  off 
the  bat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Certainly  such  a  plan 
would  result  in  transporting  the  arma¬ 
ment  and  allied  material  in  a  much  more 
feasible  manner  than  we  are  doing  now, 
trying  to  move  it  all  across  the  ocean  in 


American  commercial  vessels,  which  are 
not  built  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  been  more  or 
less  indicting  the  executive  departments 
for  their  part,  but  I  think  this  is  our 
sin.  In  this  particular  case  the  fault 
is  ours. 

Mr.  MOODY  and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smathers  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  yield;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  My  friends 
are  laying  it  on  me  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MOODY.  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  well  knows,  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  views  on  this  subject.  I 
think  he  has  done  the  greatest  job  in 
the  economy  field  that  has  been  done  in 
the  Congress  for  many  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  but  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  the  build-up  of  our  military 
forces  has  not  been  fast  enough. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  build-up  in 
manpower  has  been  fairly  adequate, 
within  the  planned  program;  but  the 
equipment  has  lagged. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator’s  objective  is  not 
to  provide  the  strength  which  is  needed 
here  and  in  Europe  to  deter  Red  Russia, 
and  to  prevent  an  atomic  war,  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  cost.  Is 
not  that  the  Senator’s  objective? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  think  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  more  defense  for  less 
money. 

Mr.  MOODY.  That  is  precisely  my 
objective  also. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  General 
Eisenhower  said  on  this  subject,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  a  general  of 
the  Army  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
this  program,  and  who  certainly  would 
not  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration,  has  to  say  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  General  Eisenhower  said,  speak¬ 
ing  about  a  cut  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000: 

A  specific  risk  is  that  <  '  dragging  out  the 
program  to  the  point  of  increasing  greatly 
the  total  cost.  A  cut  of  such  a  size  as  to 
require  abandonment  or  complete  revision 
of  basic  schedules  now  guiding  the  build-up 
might  well  have  far-reaching  repercussions. 
The  nations  of  Europe  would  then  have  to 
defer  such  activities  as  call-up  of  manpower, 
building  of  training  installations  and  air¬ 
fields,  and  the  placing  of  contracts  for  in¬ 
digenous  types  of  production  which  are  keyed 
to  these  basic  schedules.  One  of  our  prime 
purposes,  of  course,  is  to  encourage  and  per¬ 
mit  maximum  output  on  their  part. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  objective 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  when  he 
says  that  his  objective  is  to  obtain  more 
adequate  defense  and  greater  strength, 
for  less  money.  But  I  am  wondering,  in 
this  case,  if  we  make  the  proposed  cut  in 
the  name  of  economy,  whether  we  shall 
not  be  getting  less  strength  for  more 
money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  view  of  General  Eisenhower,  who  is 
a  very  eminent  authority  and  for  whom 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect.  But  he 


also  tends  to  take  a  partial  view  of  the 
situation.  He  views  the  immediate 
problem  before  him,  which  is  to  build  up 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  some  distance  behind  him.  He 
does  not  view  the  financial  situation  in 
which  the  United  States  is  placed.  We 
must  consider  that  subject.  Great  as  is 
my  respect  for  General  Eisenhower,  we 
are  the  ones  who  must  ultimately  make 
the  decision.  We  must  decide,  according 
to  our  best  knowledge  considering  the 
total  situation,  what  is  the  best  course 
to  follow.  We  must  not  merely  im¬ 
plicitly  accept  what  some  five-star  gen¬ 
eral  says.  We  should  be  as  critical  in 
reviewing  the  advice  of  one  five-star  gen¬ 
eral  as  in  the  case  of  the  advice  of  any 
other  five-star  general. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield.  . 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  have  no  idea  of  ac¬ 
cepting  implicitly  the  statement  of  any¬ 
one.  However,  I  believe  that  General 
Eisenhower  is  perhaps  better  informed 
than  anyone  else  on  this  particular 
subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  particular 
problem  before  him,  but  not  on  the  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  of  the  United  States. 

What  will  it  profit  us  if  we  heap  up 
armaments  and  the  cold  war  continues 
for  years,  and  we  have  a  5-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living  each  year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  the 
Record  to  convey  the  impression  that 
only  General  Eisenhower  holds  that 
view. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Secretary  Lovett 
holds  that  view;  and  he  gave  specific 
examples  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  if  Sec¬ 
retary  Lovett  is  in  favor  of  any  reduction 
in  defense  appropriations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  but - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  asked  the  Sena¬ 
tor  a  question.  Is  Secretary  Lovett  in 
favor  of  any  reduction  in  defense  ap¬ 
propriations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
record  that  he  is  opposed  to  any  reduc¬ 
tion  either  in  defense  appropriations  or 
in  foreign-aid  appropriations,  and  that 
if  he  had  his  way,  excellent  man  though 
he  is,  we  would  have  a  deficit  of  at  least 
$6,500,000,000  or  $7,000,000,000,  and 
probably  more,  and  inflation?  He  also 
does  not  see  the  total  situation.  I  say 
that  with  no  disparagement  of  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  fine  and  honest  gentleman. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  I  should  al¬ 
low  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  question  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  question  of 
what  we  get  in  value  for  a  dollar  spent, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  over¬ 
all  problem,  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  Secretary  Lovett  very  defi¬ 
nitely  confirmed  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  If  the  Sena- 
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tor  is  interested,  I  can  cite  some  of  the 
cases. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly  I  am  inter- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
repeat  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  said  yesterday,  but  on 
page  167  of  the  hearings  there  is  a  sort 
of  summary  statement.  Secretary 
Lovett  had  already  given  examples, 
which  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  repeat. 
In  answer  to  my  question  Secretary 
Lovett  said: 

Yes,  sir,  because  as  I  said  this  morning, 
and  gave  examples  yesterday,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  expenditures  which  may, 
through  the  economic  machinery  of  another 
country,  produce  greater  military  strength 
than  the  equivalent  we  would  obtain  by  pur¬ 
chases  of  end  Items  in  this  country.  It  is 
just  that  simple  from  the  military  point  of 
view. 

He  gave  specific  examples.  If  I  may 
make  an  observation,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  making  a  fine  speech  condemn¬ 
ing  the  extravagance  of  the  military  in 
general.  My  only  point  is  this:  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  exercise 
some  discretion  in  these  large  programs 
and  try  to  select  and  support  that  por¬ 
tion  of  them  which  is  the  most  efficient 
and  the  most  appropriate,  considering 
the  immediate  problem  in  hand?  I  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  what 
is  going  on  in  Europe  today.  Yesterday 
the  European  Defense  Community  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed;  and  on  Friday  the 
German  contract.  That  should  be  some 
reassurement  that  at  long  last  our  ef¬ 
forts  are  beginning  to  pay  off  in  Europe. 

I  agree  with  much  of  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  with  respect  to  the  over- all 
military  situation;  but  I  am  not  willing 
to  accept  his  general  argument  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  specific  bill.  I  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied  if  the  Senator  could  convert 
me  to  the  belief  that  this  particular  bill 
is  a  wasteful  bill,  an  ill-advised,  or  an 
unworthy  bill.  He  is  using  an  argument 
applicable  primarily,  I  think,  to  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  bill,  to  discredit  the 
pending  bill.  I  do  not  follow  his  argu¬ 
ment,  as  between  the  two.  Much  of 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  about  the 
military  situation  in  general  has  no  ap¬ 
plication  to  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  if  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
is  integral,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  two 
bills  should  be  considered  as  a  whole. 
They  involve  expenditures  of  about  $63,- 
000,000,000.  If  we  are  to  balance  the 
budget  we  must  make,  as  between  those 
two  bills,  savings  of  $5,500,000,000  or 
$6,000,000,000.  This  is  the  only  bill  at 
present  before  us. 

I  would  be  willing  to  provide  that 
$500,000,000  of  any  cut  should  be  made 
good  by  a  transfer  from  domestic  de¬ 
fense  to  foreign  aid  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council  that  money  could  be  better  spent 
abroad  in  equipping  foreign  divisions 
than  if  it  were  spent  at  home  to  equip 
American  divisions.  But  I  do  not  like 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  in  which  I 
am  constantly  placed  in  the  Senate  when 
a  particular  bill  is  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  I  am  constantly  told, 
'  This  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to 


effectuate  economies.  It  is  some  other 
place,  at  some  other  time,  in  some  other 
bill.”  That  never  comes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  further  yield,  that  is 
not  our  position.  The  committee  has 
already  made  an  economy  based  upon 
a  percentage  of  the  end  result.  If  the 
Senator  were  handling  the  bill  de  novo, 
his  argument  might  well  be  sound.  But 
since  the  bills  are  not  here  together,  and 
since  the  Senator  is  not  able  to  attach 
the  qualification  to  which  he  has  re¬ 
ferred,  will  he  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  subject  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  a  great  deal  of 
internal  tension  and  torment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  of¬ 
fering  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  as  a  good  friend,  will  not 
prematurely  subject  me  to  such  tension 
and  torment.  That  is  a  matter  over 
which  I  shall  have  to  pray  during  the 
night. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  of¬ 
fering  such  a  qualification  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  offer 
it.  We  have  been  working  all  afternoon 
on  the  particular  parliamentary  diffi¬ 
culty  of  attaching  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  Welker  amendment.  It  is  not 
easy,  because  the  Welker  amendment  is 
6  or  7  amendments  in  one.  I  hope  to 
attach  it  to  the  Welker  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  offer  the  amendment,  it  cannot 
be  attached. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  has  to  be  a 
gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  parent  before 
the  child  is  born. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  sometimes 
does  happen. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  throwing  out 
some  tentative  suggestions  which  I  hope 
may  mature. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mi-.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  feels  that  the  pending 
bill  together  with  the  military  bill  should 
be  considered  as  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Because  if  we  do 
not  do  so  we  must  decide  here  and  now 
what  the  limit  shall  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  And  some  months 
later,  or  a  month  later,  we  will  have  to 
decide  that  question  again. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  asked  whether  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Lovett  agreed  or  in  any  way  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  is  possible  to  take  away 
$1  from  this  bill  or  from  the  defense 
bill.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  not  only 
feel  that  Mr.  Lovett  has  not  done  so, 
but  I  know  of  no  one  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  State  De¬ 
partment  who  has  agreed  or  said  that 
we  could  take  $1  from  this  bill  or  the 
defense  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
eminent  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is 
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a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  confirm  my  understanding. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  find  that  not  only 
do  they  want  the  amount  which  the 
President  recommended,  but  they  tell  us 
now  that  there  ought  to  be  about  $2,- 
400,000,000  added  to  the  figure  because 
of  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  So  that  only  can 
we  not  take  anything  off,  but  apparently 
we  must  add  something  on. 

Finally,  there  will  be  supplemental 
bills  submitted  which  will  increase  the 
figure.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  have 
at  the  present  time  in  the  defense  bill 
appropriations  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
Korean  war  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  included 
in  the  $85,000,000,000? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  figure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  at 
least  $2,000,000,000  more,  probably. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  shall  try  to  get 
the  figure.  I  think  it  is  approximately 
$5,000,000,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  means  that  the 
situation  is  still  worse.  It  means  that 
the  danger  of  inflation  is  still  greater 
than  I  specifically  included  in  my  figure. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  with  some 
timidity  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Never  mind. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  but  I  yield 
with  timidity.  The  timidity  expresses 
my  internal  feeling,  because  I  have  a 
faint  premonition  of  what  is  to  come. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  propose  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  yield 
under  those  circumstances.  If  he  can¬ 
not  yield  cordially  and  freely  and  courte¬ 
ously,  I  do  not  want  him  to  yield  at  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  with  perfect 
cordiality  for  a  question,  provided  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  care  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  the  Sen¬ 
ator  does  not  want  in  any  way  to  be  mis¬ 
understood.  I  wish  to  call  his  attention 
to  page  419  of  the  House  hearings  on  the 
point  with  respect  to  obligations.  It  is 
very  specific. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  House  hearing? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  refer  to 
the  House  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  refer 
to  testimony  given  by  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNeil.  I  should 
like  to  read  it,  because  the  witness  made 
quite  a  point  of  the  question  of  obliga¬ 
tions.  It  is  only  a  short  quotation.  I 
read  from  page  419  of  the  House  hear¬ 
ings: 

Mr.  McNeil.  May  I  pick  up  two  of  three 
points  there?  I  may  have  given  you  reason 
for  a  false  impression.  First,  we  do  not  re¬ 
cord  anything  as  obligated  unless  a  firm  deal 
is  made  with  a  contractor.  In  other  words, 
any  discussions  or  any  requests  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  bid  are  not  classified  as  an  ob¬ 
ligation. 

So,  if  anybody  gives  you  obligation  figures 
here,  it  does  not  include  any  of  those  in¬ 
stances  where  we  have  asked  people  to  make 
a  proposal.  It  only  becomes  an  obligation 
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when  the  two  parties  have  actually  signed  a 
definite  and  specific  agreement. 

He  reiterates  it  further  down  on  the 
same  page: 

Mr.  McNeil.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
Is  that  we  do  not  record  anything  as  an  ob¬ 
ligation  until  it  is  a  firm  deal.  Any  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions,  any  requests  for  sub¬ 
mission  of  proposals,  are  not  recorded  as 
obligations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  very  good 
statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McNeil. 
Did  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  use  the 
term  “obligation”  in  the  same  sense? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  certainly 
think  so.  This  is  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  find  anything  in  Secretary  Lov¬ 
ett’s  testimony  which  was  contrary? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  but  there  is  an 
ambiguity  here.  He  does  not  define  the 
term  “obligation.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  could  be  more  definite. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  statement,  but - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  could  not  be 
more  definite,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  However,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  question  probed  a  little 
more  fully,  not  merely  with  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Lovett. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  so  often  hap¬ 
pens,  assistants  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  details  than  does  the  head  of  a 
department.  That  is  likewise  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  am 
sure,  because  his  assistants  probably 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  details 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
mean  that  is  true  in  my  office,  not  in  the 
Senator’s  office. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  true  in  my  of¬ 
fice. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly,  and  with 
cordiality. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  think  if  we  pursue 
the  question  far  enough  we  will  find  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  unexpend¬ 
ed  balances,  obligated  balances,  allocated 
balances,  and  unallocated  balances. 
They  have  all  sort  of  terms. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  about  the  enormous 
unexpended  balances  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  we  have  made  for  the  military  and 
for  mutual  security.  I  think  that  the 
chief  vice  of  it  is  that  it  indicates  a  very 
lax  fiscal  policy,  which  is  very  bad  for 
any  country  in  the  long  run. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  about  that.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  Senator  ought  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  this  particular  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  cut 
a  billion  dollars.  I  think  I  made  the 
motion.  That  is,  roughly,  a  cut  of  12.6 
percent  in  the  total  amount. 

We  followed  that  up  by  making  the 
bill  flexible,  giving  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Administrator  the  powej  to  make 
funds  transferable  as  between  items. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  within  the 
Mutual  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  within  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Administration.  We  did 


that  on  purpose.  For  instance,  if  we 
had  to  consider  the  bill  item  by  item,  I 
believe  there  would  have  been  very  few 
members  of  the  committee  who  would 
have  desired  to  cut  very  much,  if  any¬ 
thing,  from  the  amounts  as  broken  down 
in  their  presentation  to  us  for,  let  us 
say,  for  example,  Turkey.  The  amount 
itself  was  not  very  large,  but  we  would 
not  have  wished  to  cut  it  even  by  12% 
percent.  However,  when  there  is  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  10  percent  can  be  taken  from 
one  item  and  applied  to  another  item  in 
the  same  bill,  within  the  same  title,  or 
even  in  another  title,  I  think  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  an  over-all  cut  is  overcome 
to  some  extent. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  all  that 
the  Senator  says  about  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  inflation — and  the  danger  is  very 
great  and  it  has  not  passed — and  I  am 
in  thorough  accord  with  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  saying  about  cutting  all  appro¬ 
priations.  I  have  voted  most  of  the  time 
for  reductions. 

In  this  instance,  I  feel  that  a  cut  of 
12%  percent,  or  $1,000,000,000,  in  a 
$7,900,000,000  bill,  was  not  a  bad  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  no.  It  was  not 
bad  at  all. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  also  feel,  and  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  whether  he 
does  not  entertain  a  similar  view,  that 
we  might  make  a  relatively  sharp  cut 
in  the  defense  appropriations  when  that 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate?  I  enter¬ 
tain  that  opinion  particularly  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator,  for  the  reason  that  if  we 
should  overcut  the  national  defense 
appropriations,  Congress,  which  will  be 
in  session  all  next  year — and,  as  it  now 
looks,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  year — 
will  certainly  have  an  opportunity  to 
supplement  the  appropriations.  But,  if 
we  should  make  a  mistake  and  overcut 
the  mutual  security  appropriations  we 
would  very  greatly  discourage  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Europe  whom  we  hope  to  en¬ 
courage  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  need. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator.  Does  he  not  agree  with  me  that 
the  Government  of  Russia  has  never  ac¬ 
cepted  the  western  Atlantic  group  of 
nations  as  a  defensive  alliance,  but  has 
always  insisted  that  it  is  aggressive?  ' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  of  course.  Al¬ 
though  the  charge  is  not  true. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No;  it  is  not  true.  I 
am  coming  to  that  point  now.  At  this 
very  moment,  following  yesterday  at 
Bonn,  and  following  today  in  Paris,  they 
have  a  splendid  propaganda  opportunity 
at  least  to  convince  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  particularly  their  own 
people,  that  the  NATO  is  an  aggressive 
organization.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  not  cut  this  authorization 
deeper  than  the  committee  itself  has 
cut  it.  I  submit  that  as  one  who  is  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  all  the  reasons 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
gives  for  cutting  this  authorization,  and 
as  one  who  has  in  mind  all  the  dangers 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed  out. 

Yet  the  situation  is  such  that  if  we 
overcut  this  authorization,  there  will  re¬ 
sult  a  psychological  effect  upon  the  Euro¬ 


pean  countries  in  the  NATO,  and  it  will 
give  to  the  Russians  an  opportunity  to 
say,  “We  told  you  so;  these  Americans 
have  with  you  nothing  but  an  aggressive 
alliance,  and  now  they  are  bringing 
Western  Germany  into  the  picture,  and 
there  will  be  another  world  war.” 

Of  course  the  things  done  at  Bonn  and 
the  things  that  may  have  been  done  to¬ 
day  at  Paris — I  have  not  seen  the  ticker — 
have  not  yet  been  finally  ratified.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Russians  will  make  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  prevent  ratification  of 
the  Bonn  contractual  arrangement  and 
ratification  of  the  community  security 
agreement  which  was  signed  today  at 
Paris. 

That  being  true,  if  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  program  at  all,  if  it  is  justified 
at  all,  is  it  not  wise  not  to  cut  this  author¬ 
ization  more  than  $1,000,000,000  this 
year?  Furthermore,  is  it  not  far  wiser 
to  make  similar  cuts  in  the  domestic 
defense  items  of  approximately  $52,000,- 
000,000  which  soon  will  be  before  the 
Senate?  If  we  make  a  cut  of  12%  per¬ 
cent  in  the  1952  defense  budget  and  if 
we  make  a  cut  of  12  %  percent  in  the 
pending  authorization  bill,  we  shall  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  balancing  the 
budget. 

I  submit  this  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  because  of  my  great  respect  for  his 
power  to  evaluate  properly  the  situation 
now  existing  in  the  world.  Although  I 
am  strongly  disposed  to  agree  on  all  the 
points  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  dis¬ 
cussed,  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  are  to  continue  the  mutual 
security  program,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  it  deeper  than  the  committee  already 
has  cut  it. 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  first  through  the  House  committee, 
and  subsequently  through  action  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  itself — as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  well  knows — re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  the  authorization  to 
approximately  $6,200,000,000,  in  round 
figures. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  go  through 
with  this  program  as  it  now  stands,  at 
best  the  difference  to  be  settled  in  the 
conference  will  be  between  the  $6,900,- 
000,000  figure  and  the  $6,200,000,000  fig¬ 
ure.  Of  course,  in  our  conferences  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  generally 
we  have  to  give  and  take  somewhat. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  very  complimentary  and 
very  statesmanlike  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  deal  very  briefly  with 
two  points  he  has  raised. 

The  first  is  that  I  do  not  quite  see 
how  we  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  by  decreasing  by  $500,000,000 
more  the  amount  of  the  authorization. 
The  attack  the  Russians  are  making 
against  this  program  is  based  on  their 
claim  that  we  are  appropriating  too 
much  money.  The  Russians  could  hard¬ 
ly  reverse  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream — although  apparently  nothing 
related  to  propaganda  is  too  difficult  for 
them  to  do.  In  any  event,  the  Russians 
could  scarcely  say  that  we  are  breaking 
faith  with  Europe  if  we  reduce  the  au- 
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thorization  by  $500,000,000,  inasmuch  as 
Russia’s  complaint  has  been  that  we  al¬ 
ready  are  appropriating  too  much. 

In  the  second  place,  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  feel  my  way  toward  is  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  some  degree  of  flexibility  be¬ 
tween  the  defense  authorizations  them¬ 
selves  and  the  authorizations  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  contained  within  the  mutual 
security  bill  itself. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  added  by 
the  committee  to  the  bill,  namely,  that 
the  administration  would  have  the  power 
to  transfer  a  given  portion  of  the  funds 
from  one  purpose  to  another — is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  good  one. 

I  have  been  advancing  a  proposal  that, 
similarly,  we  should  provide  for  flexibil¬ 
ity  as  between  defense  authorizations 
and  authorizations  for  foreign  aid.  I 
do  not  wish  to  give  up  the  reality  of  a 
present  economy  for  the  prospect  of  a 
future  economy  which  may  be  illusory, 
because  we  know  quite  well  that  when 
the  defense  bill  comes  before  us,  all  the 
power  of  the  executive  departments  will 
be  turned  loose  in  an  effort  to  see  that 
not  1  cent  is  taken  from  that  bill  as 
it  was  sent  to  us  by  the  administration; 
and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to 
make  any  cuts  in  that  bill. 

So  I  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  present  for  something  which 
may  never  materialize.  But  I  would  be 
willing  to  provide  for  flexibility  as  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  wish  to  convey  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  in  regard  to  Korea,  namely, 
that  it  is  assumed  that  the  operations 
in  Korea  will  continue  during  the  en¬ 
tire  fiscal  year  1952,  and  will  terminate 
with  a  full  combat  pipeline,  without  any 
significant  changes  in  the  number  of 
military  personnel.  The  Department  of 
Defense  estimates  that  the  additional 
cost  involved  in  the  support  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  operations  will  be  $5,056,697,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  mean 
that  the  administration’s  budget  esti¬ 
mate  would  be  $90,000,000,000  instead  of 
$85,000,000,000? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  then  the  deficit 
resulting  from  the  administrative  budget, 
instead  of  being  $14,000,000,000,  would 
be  $19,000,000,000;  in  other  words,  the 
deficit  in  the  cash  budget  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000,000. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
economy  is  intensified. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  military  con¬ 
struction  item  is  included  in  the  $52,000- 
000,000? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  it  is  not,  there  is 
a  further  item  of  $3,500,000,000. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  extra,  but 
It  may  be  in  the  budget  finally.  I  will 
check  on  it,  and  will  obtain  that  figure 
for  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Furthermore,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission’s  budget  of  approximately  $4,- 
000,000,000  is  not  included.  In  addition, 
the  bill  which  calls  for  $2,200,000,000  for 
airports  is  not  included.  Aside  from 
those  items,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 


others  are  not  included  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  most 
difficult  problem.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  regard  to  the  position  they  have 
taken.  However,  it  is  so  easy  to  post¬ 
pone  economy;  it  is  so  easy  to  say,  “We 
shall  economize  at  some  other  time.” 

That  was  the  difficulty  which  Rip  Van 
Winkle  found  himself  constantly  getting 
into.  He  was  always  “swearing  off”;  but 
whenever  another  drink  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  would  always  take  it. 

The  verbal  advocates  of  economy  have 
often  seemed  to  me  like  those  who  shout 
for  temperance  in  the  intervals  between 
cocktails.  [Laughter.]  Certainly  that 
is  a  relatively  ineffective  form  of  tem¬ 
perance.  If  temperance  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  it  must  be  applied  in  concrete  sit¬ 
uations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator’s  last  point,  namely,  that  econ¬ 
omy  must  be  applied  in  concrete  situ¬ 
ations — although  with  some  sense  of 
discrimination,  for  not  all  the  items  in 
these  programs  have  the  same  value. 
But,  that  is  not  the  point  about  which 
I  rose  to  inquire. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  dis¬ 
missed  with  too  little  consideration  the 
point  first  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
said  that  in  this  case  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  seeking  our  aid  in  their  effort, 
for  the  first  time,  to  work  for  a  federation 
of  Europe.  In  considerable  part  they 
are  making  that  effort  at  our  urging, 
after  having  entered  into  tentative 
agreements  at  Lisbon.  All  the  nations 
involved  have  important  contributions 
to  make  in  that  regard. 

My  point  is  that  as  they  take  that 
definite  step,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  consequences.  In  other 
words,  Russia  may  well  interpret  that 
action  as  being  the  last  straw,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  may  decide,  now  that  the  agreement 
has  been  signed,  that  she  must  take  more 
strenuous  means  to  prevent  the  success¬ 
ful  consummation  of  that  effort. 

Now,  at  that  very  time,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  comes  along  and  kicks  over 
the  traces;  he  reneges  on  what  was  at 
least  a  tentative  agreement  made  at  Lis¬ 
bon;  and  proposes  to  cut  our  part  in  this 
effort  far  beyond  anything  that  had 
been  anticipated. 

I  think  that  point  is  a  very  serious  one. 
I  did  not  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  quite  grasped  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  it.  It  is  very  significant  when 
locked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
number  of  participants  in  the  effort  to 
create  a  unified  defense  and  to  provide 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  Russians. 
Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  other  participants,  I  think  one  must 
admit  that  it  is  very  significant.  It 
seems  to  me  they  could  well  feel  that, 
after  taking  the  most  drastic  step  of  all, 
in  agreeing  to  create  a  single  army  in 
Europe,  the  Americans  have  turned  their 
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backs  on  them ;  that  they  cannot  rely  on 
us;  that  we  never  do  follow  through; 
that  we  are  too  effervescent;  that  we  give 
them  too  much  one  day  and  not  enough 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  one  who  lamented 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  go 
Into  the  League  of  Nations  following 
World  War  I,  and  as  one  who  has  in 
general  opposed  the  so-called  isolation¬ 
ist  point  of  view,  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  with  the  general  position 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  tak¬ 
ing.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that,  as  of  January  31,  foreign  aid 
had  $12,000,000,000  of  unexpended 
funds;  that  the  proposal  to  add  $6,900,- 
000,000  would  make  available  $18,900,- 
000,000.  All  that  is  proposed  is  to  reduce 
this  amount  by  $500,000,000;  and  pos¬ 
sibly  not  even  that,  which  would  still 
leave  $18,400,000,000,  so  that  at  the  worst 
all  that  is  involved  is  a  reduction  of  3 
percent  in  the  funds  available  during 
the  next  2  years. 

I  cannot  believe  that  3  percent  is  of 
such  earth-shaking  importance  as  to 
break  up  or  seriously  impair  the  Euro¬ 
pean  alliance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  a  moment.  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  fur¬ 
ther  amendment  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  to  transfer  $500,000,000  from  the 
domestic  defense  appropriations  to  the 
mutual  security  appropriations  for  Eu¬ 
rope;  because  I  regard  the  two  as  in¬ 
tegral. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  knows  that  both  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  proposed  a  cut  of  $1,- 
000,000,000  in  the  amount  originally  re¬ 
quested,  and  he  also  knows  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  an  additional  cut  was 
made - 

Mi-.  DOUGLAS.  Totaling  about  $1,- 
700,000,000. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  the  floor  of  the  House 
a  cut  has  been  made  in  an  amount  great¬ 
er  than  it  is  here  proposed  to  reduce  this 
authorization. 

Has  the  Senator  heard  of  any  world¬ 
wide  repercussion  which  would  follow  if 
the  Senate  were  to  do  the  same  thing  the 
House  did? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  world-wide  repercussion,  al¬ 
though  I  have  heard  of  the  warnings 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  which  we  have  all 
heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
more  than  $400,000,000  is  what  is  un¬ 
expended  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  of  the  1st  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  there  was  $12,000,000,000  unex¬ 
pended. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  there  Is  some 
argument  about  what  the  figure  is,  but, 
nevertheless,  we  know  that  there  are 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  American 
money  still  on  the  way  to  Europe. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  bill  would  add  at 
least  $6,000,000,000  to  the  flow  going  to 
the  European  nations. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  add  at  least 
$6,400,000,000. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  country  has  already 
appropriated  and  spent  more  than  $30,- 
000,000,000  in  aiding  Western  Europe  to 
rebuild  and  to  encourage  their  resistance 
to  communism.  Somewhere  the  point 
should  be  reached  where  we  could  ex¬ 
pect  those  who  want  our  assistance  to  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  their  own  de¬ 
fense.  It  is  completely  unprecedented 
that  one  nation  should  do  as  much  as  we 
have  done  to  help  other  nations  to  help 
themselves.  Even  then,  this  Nation  pro¬ 
poses  to  maintain  the  strongest  Air  Force 
in  the  world,  the  greatest  superiority  in 
atomic  weapons,  and  the  strongest  Navy 
in  the  world,  in  order  to  assist,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  event  they  should  be  invaded.  It 
seems  to  me  the  undertaking  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  lopsided,  that  anyone  who  would 
complain  of  a  small  reduction  in  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  European  countries 
would  be  completely  unreasonable. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  How  does  the  Senator 
propose  to  accomplish  any  effective  limi¬ 
tation  on  expenditures?  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  to  do  that,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  expendi- 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  same 
problem  as  the  one  with  which  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
wrestled.  They  finally  wound  up  with 
not  merely  a  reduction  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  but  a  limit  on  the  expenditures  so 
far  as  the  defense  bill  was  concerned. 
I  should  prefer  not  to  monkey  with  that 
buzz  saw  in  connection  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  estimated  unex¬ 
pended  balance  and  the  estimated  un¬ 
obligated  balance  being  as  high  as  they 
are,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  all  the 
Senator’s  argument  about  inflation 
would  avail  nothing,  unless  a  ceiling 
were  placed  upon  expenditures  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  How  would  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  explain  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  forcing  many  peopl:  to  the 
very  conclusion  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  draws.  That  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequence,  when  huge  unex¬ 
pended  balances  are  piling  up.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  decisions  of  the  country,  as  to  how 
much  inflation  we  are  going  to  have,  are 
being  surrendered  to  the  military. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  may  suggest  that  that 
also  applies  to  the  anticipated  expendi¬ 
ture  in  1953,  of  $10,345,000,000  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Administration  if  the 
full  request  of  the  President  should  be 
granted.  How  would  it  be  possible  to 
permit  an  expenditure  of  $10,345,000,000 
without  incurring  the  inflation  which 
the  Senator  fears?  Even  if  we  were 
to  cut  the  authorization  and  provide  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  or  even  if  we  should  cut  it  another 


$1,000,000,000,  there  would  be  no  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  expenditures;  the  ad¬ 
ministration  could  still  spend  the  $10,- 
345,000,000  next  year  because  of  the  un¬ 
expended  balance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  suggests. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  as  a  result  of  listening  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  this  afternoon,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  to  suggest  an  amendment,  to  read  as 
follows: 

Funds  authorized  for  appropriation  by  this 
act  and  unexpended  balances  made  available 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Administration  by 
prior  acts  shall  not  be  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  $6,300,000,000  nor  for  ex¬ 
penditure  in  excess  of  $8,300,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  certain  that 
it  should  be  considered,  since  this  is  an 
authorization  bill,  not  an  appropriation 
bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  any  limi¬ 
tation  upon  expenditure  would  more  ap¬ 
propriately  be  directed  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  not  to  the  authorization  bill.  I 
suggest  that  this  issue  can  properly  come 
up  when  we  actually  make  the  appro¬ 
priations.  But  what  we  are  doing  at  this 
time  is  simply  to  clear  the  sums  for  ap¬ 
propriation.  We  need  not  cross  that 
troublesome  river  immediately. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  certain  facts.  We  were  debating  the 
question  whether  any  amount  should  be 
cut  from  this  authorization,  and  whether 
the  proposed  appropriations  are  entirely 
and  actually  for  military  preparations  in 
connection  with  the  common  defense. 

I  have  before  me  a  bulletin  from  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  dated  April  29, 
1952.  It  is  MSA  Bulletin  No.  84.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  allotments 
are  made  for  Germany;  that  is,  for  the 
Federal  Republic,  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 
4,200  metric  tons,  for  the  contract  pe¬ 
riod,  April  30,  1952,  to  July  31,  1952,  the 
source  being  the  U.  S.  A.  and  possessions. 
The  terminal  delivery  date  is  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1952.  It  will  run  over  into  the 
1953  appropriation.  The  amount  is 
$5,232,000. 

With  reference  to  burley  tobacco,  1,100 
metric  tons,  July  31,  1952,  which  is  the 
contract  period,  with  a  terminal  delivery 
date  of  September  30,  1952,  $1,308,000. 

Cigar-leaf  tobacco,  430  metric  tons; 
contract  period  July  31,  1952;  terminal 
delivery  date,  October  31,  1952;  amount, 
$1,300,000. 

Fire-cured  tobacco,  135  metric  tons; 
contract  period  July  31,  1952;  terminal 
delivery  date  October  31,  1952;  amount, 
$160,000. 

The  grand  total  is  $8,000,000. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  with 
such  items  as  that  in  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity-aid  pi’ogram  we  could  make  some 
cuts? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  we  could 
make  cuts,  although  it  must  be  realized 
that  we  all  have  desires  for  luxuries 
which  we  insist  upon  in  preference  to 


necessities.  It  is  probably  true  that  if 
we  shut  off  tobacco  from  Europe  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  discontent  there. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  But  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  feel  that  such  things  are  a  part  Of 
the  military  equipment  which  people 
believe  they  are  buying  for  the  mutual- 
aid  program? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  tobacco-producing  sections  of 
the  United  States  like  to  have  those  items 
included;  if  they  were  not  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration  would  have  the 
tobacco  bloc  on  its  neck.  We  may  as 
well  be  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  A  few  moments  ago  the 
Senator  said  we  would  have  to  cross  the 
bridge  when  we  came  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill;  but  what  are  we  to  do  about 
the  fact  that  as  of  June  30  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  will  be  left  an  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  $8,900,000,000,  which 
assumes  expenditures  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  of  $800,000,000?  If  we  do  not 
spend  that  much,  thei’e  will  be  even  a 
greater  amount - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  makes 
a  very  cogent  argument,  but  I  suggest 
that  the  time  to  take  this  matter  up  will 
be  when  we  come  to  the  appropriation 
bill.  All  we  are  now  being  asked  to  do 
is  to  authorize  an  appropriation.  Then 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  de¬ 
cide  how  much  it  wishes  to  appi’opriate 
and  what  sti'ings  on  expenditures  it  de¬ 
sires  to  attach.  I  hope  we  shall  not  make 
it  more  complicated  by  trying  to  make 
every  possible  cut  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  should  lock  the  barn 
door  before  the  horse  gets  out. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  creating 
financial  problems  because  we  give  to 
the  military  the  power  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money.  So  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  com¬ 
pleted  my  formal  argument. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jei’sey.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  Senator’s  program  were 
carried  out - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  suppose  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  in  mind  the  provision  as  to  trans¬ 
fers? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jei’sey.  There 
would  tend  to  be  a  transfer  of  funds  to 
the  military  programs,  because  of  com¬ 
mitments  of  most  of  the  funds  available, 
which  would  correspondingly  reduce  the 
so-called  technical  aid  and  the  nonmili¬ 
tary  programs.  That  must  be  carefully 
considered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  proposal  is  not  a 
transfer  from  the  economic  section  of 
the  present  bill  to  the  military  section, 
but  from  domestic  defense  to  foreign  de¬ 
fense,  namely,  from  one  bill  to  another. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  means  from  this  side  to  the  other 
side? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There  is 
to  be  a  flexibility  of  10  percent,  in  order 
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that  there  may  be  transfers  from  title  to 
title  and  from  the  economic  and  techni¬ 
cal  aid  to  the  military.  I  think  that 
would  inevitably  move  funds  from  the 
nonmilitary  to  the  military  side,  and  the 
nonmilitary  program  would  be  entirely 
thrown  out. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree.  What 
I  am  proposing  is  flexibility  between 
home  defense  and  foreign  aid,  just  as  we 
have  already  provided  flexibility  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  itself.  But  I  want  some  econo¬ 
mies  now.  I  want  a  saving  of  $500,000,- 
000  now,  and  I  hope  for  an  additional 
economy  of  $4,500,000,000  when  we  take 
up  the  defense  bill.  I  do  not  want  al¬ 
ways  to  be  told,  “Manana,  manana, 
manana — tomorrow,  tomorrow,  tomor¬ 
row,  some  other  day.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  if  the  program  many 
of  us  have  been  advocating  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  one  over-all  budget,  we  would 
have  the  very  thing  for  which  he  is 
arguing? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  appropriations  bill.  I  am  sure 
I  voted  against  its  discontinuance,  and  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  its  reinstallation.  I 
believe  in  the  further  staffing  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  we  have 
to  deal  with  what  we  now  have. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
authorizing  now,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  to  atteend  to  the 
over-all  picture.  When  it  comes  time  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  act,  we 
will  have  to  deal  with  these  things.  The 
problem  which  the  Senator  is  consider¬ 
ing  should  be  taken  care  of,  but  we 
should  not  reduce  it  to  too  great  an  ex¬ 
tent.  The  maintenance  of  an  American 
infantry  division  costs  more  than  $160,- 
000,000  a  year,  whereas  the  cost  of  an 
allied  division  abroad  is  approximately 
$50,000,000  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  is  arguing  for  one  .of  the  most 
extravagant  things  we  could  have. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  my  record 
demonstrates  that  I  am  in  favor  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  I  campaigned  for  the  Senate 
on  the  principle  of  foreign  aid.  I  have 
supported  foreign  aid  on  this  floor,  but  I 
also  have  to  consider  the  financial  and 
economic  stability  of  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  feel  the 
same  way,  and  the  committee  did,  also, 
when  it  made  an  ovex-all  cut  of  12.6  per¬ 
cent  in  the  military  aid  bill. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  appropriation 
dollars  do  not  become  inflationary  until 
they  are  actually  expended,  when  they 
become  part  of  the.  public  debt. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  But  we  have  to  keep 
that  point  in  mind  when  we  are  appro¬ 
priating,  because  all  the  money  appro¬ 
priated  can  be  used. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  purpose  in  trying  to  hold  the  floor  at 
great  length.  I  was  ready  to  take  my 
seat  a  few  moments  ago.  I  am  simply 
answering  questions. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  with  great  interest  to  almost  all 
of  the  Senator’s  discussions  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  had  to  be  off  the  floor  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  his  argument,  and  I  am  gen¬ 
erally  in  accord  with  the  principles  he 
has  announced.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
proposed  cut  of  $500,000,000  in  the 
authorization. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  may  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  point  while  I  was  off  the 
floor,  but  is  he  aware  that  there  are 
outside  the  United  States  more  than 
175,000  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  know  the 
precise  number. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  are 
more  than  175,000  as  of  2  or  3  months 
ago,  and  I  imagine  the  number  has  not 
decreased  since  that  time.  To  me,  that 
is  a  fantastic  number,  which  indicates 
that  each  civilian  employee  overseas, 
with  certain  exceptions,  such  as  the 
consular  service  or  certain  diplomatic 
employees,  are  over  there  looking  for 
ways  and  means  to  dispose  of  American 
dollars. 

I  have  supported  a  great  deal  of  this 
activity,  so  when  I  say  that,  I  am  not 
castigating  everyone  who  is  attempting 
to  do  a  service  overseas.  But  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  there 
is  a  vast  area  where  a  determined  ad¬ 
ministrative  operation  could  bring 
about  tremendous  savings  and  greater 
efficiency. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  said  that  he  was  becoming  a  little 
tired,  perhaps,  of  hearing  the  cry  of 
manana,  manana,  manana.  I  should 
like  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  foreign-aid  program,  and 
even  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  were 
first  put  into  effect,  we  had  most  posi¬ 
tive  assurances  that  the  military  strength 
of  Western  Europe  would  be  on  the  high 
road  to  completion  long  before  this  time. 
But  we  have  been  going  on,  year  by 
year,  and  seemingly  getting  no  closer 
to  the  actual  creation  of  forces  in  being 
designed  to  deter  aggression  than  we 
were  a  couple  of  years  ago.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  discourages  me 
about  the  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  take  par¬ 
tial  issue  with  the  Senator.  So  far  as 
I  can  tell,  the  military  forces  in  being 
have  increased  very  materially.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  statistics  of  the  forces 
in  being  were  a  year  ago,  but  I  doubt  that 
they  exceeded  12  to  15  divisions.  There 
are  certainly  probably  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  or  more  than  twice  that  number  now. 
Our  appropriations  now  may  not  affect 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  but  under  the  program  I  think 
there  will  be  close  to  50  divisions.  I  be¬ 
lieve  appreciable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  military  defense  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  do  not  think  we  should  lose  sight 
of  that  in  considering  the  particular  is¬ 
sue  now  before  us.  The  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  is  that  we  may  exaggerate  on  one 
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side  or  the  other  and  hence  lose  the  calm 
sense  of  balance  which  is  needed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  At  that  point 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois,  because, 
in  my  opinion,  based  upon  whatever  I 
can  find,  the  effective  troops  in  being  in 
Europe  today  are  very  little,  if  any, 
greater  in  number  or  in  effective  opera¬ 
tional  strength  than  they  were  a  couple 
of  years  ago. 

True,  certain  papers  have  been  signed, 
but  the  minute  a  document  is  signed  as 
to  what,  for  instance,  France  will  do, 
and  the  Premier  goes  home  to  present  it 
before  the  cabinet,  he  gets  thrown  out 
of  office,  and  another  -agreement  is 
signed.  So  the  situation  stays  largely 
in  status  quo. 

My  concern  is  that  there  is  not  in  Eu¬ 
rope  the  progress  which  I  think  there 
should  be  and  which  I  think  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  expecting. 

I  could  vote  for  a  great  deal  more 
money  to  be  used  overseas  if  the  coun¬ 
tries  abroad  would  merely  produce  re¬ 
sults  under  their  own  power,  rather  than 
do  what  in  my  opinion  their  are  doing, 
dragging  their  feet  and  expecting  the 
United  States  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
which  they  have  promised  in  the  past 
to  supply,  and  which  they  should,  in 
their  own  interest  and  in  their  own  de¬ 
fense,  supply. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  while  I  appre¬ 
ciate  his  motives,  which  are  of  the  best, 
I  have  tried  personally  to  refrain  from 
any  reflection  upon  the  speed  of  rearm¬ 
ament  of  European  countries,  lest  it 
worsen  international  relations.  I  have 
tried  to  confine  my  argument  simply  to 
the  effects  upon  the  United  States  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  appreciate 
it  if  the  Senator  would  let  me  make  some 
observations  before  I  address  a  question 
to  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  be  inclined, 
as  certainly  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
inclined,  to  view  this  kind  of  question 
against  the  calm,  dispassionate,  more  or 
less  cloistered,  academic  atmosphere  of 
the  Senate  Chamber,  because  this  kind 
of  discussion  naturally  lends  itself  to 
that  kind  of  attitude.  I  have  just  been 
reading  this  afternoon’s  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  that  same  attitude 
cannot  possibly  prevail  in  that  part  of 
the  world  where  we  hope  the  result  of 
our  action  today  will  be  very  helpful  in 
bringing  about  greater  mutual  security. 
I  have  complete  sympathy  with  the  at¬ 
titude  and  expressions  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  with  reference  to  his  views, 
but  here  we  have  a  very  difficult  question. 

Adjusting  our  desire  for  mutual  se¬ 
curity  against  our  desire  for  greater 
economy — and  I  certainly  admit  it  is 
that  kind  of  situation — if  I  can  make 
any  kind  of  contribution  at  all,  I  think 
it  may  be  helpful  to  call  attention  to 
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the  feverish  activity,  to  the  terrific  ten¬ 
sion,  which  is  shown  by  Associated  Press 
dispatches  as  being  existent  in  Europe 
at  this  very  time,  as  a  result  of  some 
of  the  critical  events  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  last  couple  of  days,  and 
which  are  now  happening. 

The  headline  in  this  afternoon’s 
Evening  Star,  which  extends  all  the  way 
across  the  top  of  the  page,  reads:  “Ber¬ 
lin  phone  lines  cut  in  pact  reprisal.” 

The  first  of  several  quotations  from 
the  press  dispatches  is  as  follows: 

The  Communists  cut  telephone  communi¬ 
cations  between  East  and  West  Berlin  and 
17  long-distance  lines  between  West  Berlin 
and  West  Germany  today. 

Eight  telegraph  lines  also  were  shut  down. 

Again  I  quote: 

It  appeared  to  be  the  first  blow  in  the 
promised  Communist  reprisals  for  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  signing  of  a  peace  pact  with  the 
western  allies  yesterday. 

Then,  again: 

Earlier  today  the  Russian  border  guards 
again  barred  Allied  military  motor  patrols 
from  the  city’s  only  highway  link  with  the 
west. 

The  next  one  reads: 

West  German  border  police  said,  however, 
they  had  reports  from  persons  crossing  the 
east  zone  line  that  131  Russian  tanks  were 
dispersed  in  the  Brunswick  area. 

Again  I  quote: 

These  reports  said  troop  garrisons  in  the 
area  had  been  increased  in  the  past  few  days. 

So  much,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  with  reference  to  the  Berr 
lin  situation.  The  other  lead  article  on 
the  first  page  has  to  do  with  the  signing 
of  the  documents  at  Paris  to  set  up  a 
Western  European  army.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  quote  from  that  long  article, 
but  it  shows  the  tremendous,  terrific  ten¬ 
sion,  the  realization  that  a  great  de¬ 
cision  has  been  made,  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ples  who  have  made  it  are  subjected, 
not  to  the  calmness  of  this  quiet  room, 
but  to  fears  and  apprehensions,  the  like 
of  which  we  can  hardly  realize  without 
attempting  to  project  ourselves  into 
their  places. 

The  third  article  which  I  shall  mention 
is  a  lead  article  on  one  of  the  inside 
pages,  with  reference  to  the  tremendous 
political  controversy  in  Italy,  which  has 
come  to  a  head  today  in  the  computing 
of  results  in  2,400 -municipal  elections. 
The  article  shows  that  our  very  gallant 
ally,  de  Gasperi,  has  fought  a  good  fight 
and  is  bringing  Italy’s  critical  situation 
to  a  constructive  head,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  seems  to  have  lost  in  some  places, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  appears 
to  have  been  much  violence  and  much 
difficulty,  which  is  completely  different 
from  anything  we  have  here. 

The  fourth  article — and  I  apologize 
for  going  at  such  length  into  these  mat¬ 
ters — is  the  very  fine  article,  again  from 
the  Associated  Press,  to  the  effect  that 
General  Ridgway  reached  Paris  today, 
and  there  begins  to  carry  out  and  fulfill 
his  inspiring  mission  for  this  Nation,  in 
behalf  of  all  nations  which  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  great  security  efforts  that 
are  under  way. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  quote  in  detail 
from  this  article  about  General  Ridg- 


way’s  arrival,  but  I  wish  to  quote  two 
paragraphs.  The  first  reads: 

More  than  20,000  French  security  police 
had  been  turned  out  to  make  sure  that  Com¬ 
munists  did  not  successfully  cause  a  dis¬ 
turbance. 

That  gives  some  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  the  confusion,  of  the  tremendous  vigor 
of  the  opposition  which  exists,  and  of  the 
powerful  effort  which  is  being  made  by 
our  friends  and  allies  to  make  sure  that 
no  untoward  incident  shall  mark  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  arrival  of  General  Ridg¬ 
way  to  assume  possibly  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  any  American  com¬ 
mander  has  ever  undertaken. 

To  show  the  attitude  of  the  French, 
let  me  give  one  further  quotation: 

French  authorities  chose  the  longer  route 
through  the  city  as  a  gesture  of  contempt  to 
Communists  who  threatened  to  demonstrate 
against  the  arrival.  Interior  Minister 
Charles  Brune  ordered  police  to  crack  the 
heads  of  anyone  trying  to  start  a  riot. 

Against  that  background  of  terrific 
turmoil  and  confusion  there  is  a  strong 
showing  of  willingness  on  the  part  of 
our  allies  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
by  signing  yesterday  the  German  peace 
pact,  and  by  signing  today  the  contract 
by  which  a  joint  European  army  is  cre¬ 
ated.  When  our  allies  take  these  tre¬ 
mendous  security  steps,  when  they  stand 
out  against  the  efforts  of  the  Russians 
to  scare  them  on  the  borders  of  Berlin 
and  the  eastern  zone  of  Germany,  does 
not  the  Senator  feel  that  we  ought  to 
go  a  long  way  here  to  avoid  doing  any¬ 
thing  which  might  appear  to  them, 
under  those  confusing  conditions  over 
there,  to  be  a  retreat  on  our  part,  or 
to  be  a  showing  of  unwillingness  to 
follow  up  two  great  committees  of  the 
Senate  which,  studying  this  question 
from  different  points  of  view,  have  come 
out  with  approximately  the  same  answer, 
namely,  that  $1,000,000,000  should  be  cut 
off  the  recommended  amount — and  that 
is  a  tremendous  cut — but  that  no  fur¬ 
ther  cut  can  be  safely  made?  In  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  it  not  be  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  for  our  allies  to  construe  such 
an  act  of  the  Senate  as  we  might  con¬ 
strue  it  here,  calmly  and  dispassion¬ 
ately,  as  an  effort  to  accomplish  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $3.25  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States?  Would  it 
not  be  a  difficult  thing  for  those  people, 
who  are  literally  fighting  for  their  ex¬ 
istence,  fighting  for  a  security  which 
they  hope  will  mean  their  peace  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  to  construe  our  act 
today  as  anything  else  than  a  retreat  and 
a  withdrawal  from  a  firm  position  taken 
by  the  acts  of  our  two  committees  and 
by  our  executive  department?  Does  not 
the  Senator  believe  that,  desirable  as 
economy  may  be,  and  always  is — and 
it  is  more  desirable  now  than  at  any 
other  time  within  the  lives  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida — the  desire  for  economy  ought 
to  yield  in  this  instance  to  our  very 
real  fear  that  our  allies  in  Europe,  look¬ 
ing  at  this  act,  might  feel  that  we  had 
done  a  dispiriting  thing,  a  discouraging 
thing,  and  that  we  had  in  a  sense  turned 
our  backs  upon  them  at  a  time  when 
they  have  shown  the  greatest  aggres¬ 


siveness,  the  greatest  courage,  and  the 
greatest  desire  to  stand  by  us  and  by  our 
great  new  commander,  who  arrived  only 
today  to  lead  them? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
that,  of  course,  we  have  a  very  difficult 
decision  to  make.  I  believe  that  each  of 
us  is  torn  between  conflicting  purposes, 
both  of  them  worthy. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  either  of 
the  judgment  or  of  the  intentions  of 
those  who  say  that  security  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  should  disregard  economy 
and  disregard  a  balanced  budget,  and 
go  all  the  way.  I  am  not  going  to  criti¬ 
cize  them.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  we 
also  have  a  problem  of  financial  and 
economic  stability. 

I  have  noticed  that  a  whole  series  of 
emergencies  is  always  developing.  At 
each  moment  they  seem  to  be  almost 
overpowering.  They  lead  us  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  appropriations.  However,  we 
tend  to  forget  the  long-run  effects  of  an 
unbalanced  budget. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  All  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  do  this  afternoon  is  to  have  us 
raise  our  sights  from  a  purely  immedi¬ 
ate  danger — and  I  grant  that  there  is  an 
immediate  danger — to  the  possible  al¬ 
ternative  ultimate  danger  of  continued 
inflation  through  unbalanced  budgets.  I 
say  that  this  is  a  consideration  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield  at  the  moment,  because  now  I  am 
under  full  sail. 

We  liberal  Democrats  have  got  our¬ 
selves  into  a  somewhat  bad  habit  of 
mind  as  a  result  of  the  experiences  of 
the  past  18  years.  We  had  a  depression, 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  put  idle  people  to  work 
with  idle  resources.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  money  well  spent.  I  would 
defend  a  Government  deficit  in  a  period 
of  great  unemployment. 

Then  Hitler  came  along,  and  we  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  defeat  Hitler. 
In  the  main,  I  think  that  was  money 
well  spent.  Liberals  and  believers  in 
international  peace  threw  their  hats  in 
the  air  again  and  said,  “Hurrah.”  I 
think  however  that  we  have  got  our¬ 
selves  into  a  conditioned  reflex,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  we  tend  to  approve  any 
appropriation  and  to  disregard  economy. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
experiments  of  the  great  Dr.  Pavlov,  the 
physiologist,  who  worked  with  dogs. 
He  would  ring  a  bell  in  the  ear  of  a  dog 
and  then  give  the  dog  a  steak.  When 
the  dog  ate  the  steak,  of  course,  the 
saliva  would  flow  from  his  mouth.  Then 
the  doctor  took  away  the  steak,  and 
rang  the  bell  in  the  ears  of  the  dog,  who 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  associate 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  with  the  steak 
that  the  saliva  continued  to  flow.  But 
after  a  while  the  flow  became  insubstan¬ 
tial.  The  effect  of  the  ringing  of  bells 
in  the  ears  of  the  dogs  became  less  and 
less,  and  the  dogs  had  to  be  sent  to  an 
animal  psychiatrist. 
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I  think  many  liberals  and  others  have 
got  themselves  into  much  the  same  po¬ 
sition.  We  were  in  favor  of  appropria¬ 
tions  to  get  us  out  of  the  depression.  I 
am  not  going  to  apologize  for  that  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  it  was  a  good  program. 
We  got  ourselves  into  the  habit  of  ap¬ 
proving  expenditures  to  defeat  Hitler. 
Those  were  good  expenditures.  But  let 
us  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  Dr.  Pavlov’s 
dogs  and  become  victims  of  a  condi¬ 
tioned  animal  reflex,  and  think  that  all 
appropriations  are  proper,  regardless  of 
their  purpose  or  amount.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  each  issue  as  it  arises,  and  judge 
whether  the  immediate  gains  which  we 
see  so  clearly  are  greater  than  the  ulti¬ 
mate  costs,  which  we  do  not  see  so 
readily  but  which  are  nevertheless  real. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
If  later  someone  should  come  along  and 
measure  the  number  of  inches  which  I 
have  taken  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  let  me  say  that  I  wanted  to  take  my 
seat  2  hours  ago.  I  have  been  kept  on 
my  feet  only  by  questions.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  yield  to  our  beloved  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  spoke  of  emergencies  occurring 
constantly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean  to  imply,  does  he,  that  our 
Government  or  our  allies  are  in  any  w.ay 
responsible  for  the  emergency  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  has  referred? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  am  not-resort- 
ing  to  the  campaign  dodge  which  is 
sometimes  used  against  my  party,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  we  who  create  the  emer¬ 
gencies.  Such  emergencies  arise  un¬ 
fortunately  from  the  structure  of  the 
world.  All  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
most  of  such  emergencies  turn  out  after¬ 
ward  not  to  be  as  serious  as  they  seemed 
at  the  time.  We  need  a  certain  sense 
of  composure  in  dealing  with  such 
matters. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  The  Senator  stated 
that  it  was  money  well  spent  to  put  down 
Hitlerism. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  think  it  is  just  as  important  to  put 
down  communism  as  it  was  to  put  down 
Hitlerism? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly;  but  until 
we  get  into  a  hot  war  I  want  the  pre¬ 
paredness  effort — and  I  am  for  a  big  pre¬ 
paredness  effort — to  proceed  without  in¬ 
flation.  That  is  the  point.  It  should 
proceed  without  inflation.  The  only  way 
it  can  proceed  without  inflation  is  within 
the  confines  of  a  comparatively  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  The  Senator  would 
agree,  would  he  not,  that  the  best  use  of 
money  that  could  be  made  would  be  to 
prevent  a  hot  war? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 


Mr.  McFARLAND.  That  is  the  object 
of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  the  object;  but  it 
may  create  inflation  in  the  process.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  problem  to  weigh.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  have  the  final  answer. 
All  I  say  is  that  I  have  tried  to  present  a 
set  of  considerations  which  customarily 
tend  to  be  ignored. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  reason  crises  which  have  seemed 
to  be  so  serious  at  the  time  have  some¬ 
times  passed  away  was  because  vigorous 
action  was,  generally  speaking,  taken 
about  them?  If  we  had  sat  by  and  done 
nothing  about  them  the  world  might 
have  come  down  around  our  heads. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Michigan  that  whether  we 
make  available  the  total  sum  of  $18,900,- 
000,000  or  whether  we  cut  the  sum  to 
$18,400,000,000  will  not  have  any  real  ef¬ 
fect  upon  whether  the  Russians  try  to 
take  West  Berlin.  That  question  will  be 
partially  settled  by  the  determination  of 
our  military  men  and  by  the  policy  of  our 
Government.  I  want  to  say  that  if  the 
Russians  try  to  take  West  Berlin  by 
force  I  am  for  resisting  them  by  force. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  appeasement  in  this  or  any 
other  matter.  If  the  showdown  comes, 
we  will  appropriate  money  without  stint 
or  limit.  However,  pending  that  time 
let  us  try  to  consider  the  long-range  im¬ 
plications  of  what  we  do,  with  a  view 
toward  having  that  peace  that  people 
are  considering. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  has  made  the  issue 
here  economy  versus  the  building  of 
strength  which  our  committees  have  said 
is  necessary.  My  contention  a  little 
earlier  was  that  that  is  not  the  issue.  If 
the  cut  is  made,  what  will  happen  is  not 
that  the  volume  of  things  needed  to  de¬ 
fend  the  peace  and  to  defend  our  allies 
and  ourselves  will  be  decreased,  but 
merely  that  the  time  of  vulnerability  will 
be  stretched  out,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
actual  cost  in  dollars  will  be  greater. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real 
side  of  economy — and  I  readily  admit 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  knows  much  more  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  economy  that  I  do,  and  I  recog¬ 
nize  his  colorful - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  should  not  be  so  apologetic. 
He  has  demonstrated  a  very  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
inflation,  and  we  have  fought  together 
many  times  for  specific  economies. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  recognize  the  colorful 
reference  from  his  recently  published 
great  book.  Economy  in  the  National 
Government,  pertaining  to  dogs  and 
steak.  Nevertheless,  is  it  not  true  that 
we  will  have  to  build  up  a  certain  amount 
of  defense  in  Western  Europe,  and  the 
question  is.  When  shall  we  do  it?  Shall 
we  do  it  now  and  cut  down  the  period  of 
our  vulnerability,  or  shall  we  put  it  off? 
I  am  in  favor  of  doing  it  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  I  believe  the  danger  of 
war  will  thus  be  decreased  to  that  ex- 
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tent.  The  sooner  we  can  do  the  job,  the 
less  will  be  the  danger  of  war.  The  long¬ 
er  the  delay,  and  the  more  we  cut  down 
on  our  production  schedules,  the  more 
military  items  we  need  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  will  cost  per  item,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  expense. 

Therefore,  I  submit  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  that,  while  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  pending  has  the  illusion 
of  economy,  actually  it  is  an  extrava¬ 
gant  amendment,  because  it  will  make 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  more  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to 
have  the  final  answer.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  warn  my  good  friend  to  be¬ 
ware  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  the 
conditioned  reflex  of  Dr.  Pavlov’s  dogs. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  am  not  sure  I  have 
not  fallen  into  it,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  does  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
have. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  of  course  not. 
The  Senator  has  shown  too  many  times 
that  he  has  not.  Nevertheless  we  should 
still  be  on  our  guard  against  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  in  commenting  a 
little  while  ago  on  the  question  which  I 
addressed  to  him,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  liberals  had  gotten  used  to  appro¬ 
priating  money  for  every  ill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Florida  that  I 
am  not  trying  to  dissociate  myself  from 
that  group  of  liberals.  In  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term  I  am  proud  to  be  call¬ 
ed  a  liberal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand.  The 
Senator  is  a  liberal  in  a  very  proper 
sense.  There  are  other  definitions  of  a 
liberal  which  he  and  I  will  agree  are 
inaccurate.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  agree  that  I  am  not 
anything  more  than  a  moderate  liberal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  regard  the 
Senator  from  Florida  as  a  very  nice  man. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
high  encomium.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  simply  wanted  to  comment  that 
as  a  moderate  liberal,  trying  to  stay 
pretty  close  to  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  trying  to  keep  his  feet  on  the 
ground,  it  seems  to  him  in  the  crisis 
which  exists — and  there  has  been  no 
crisis  like  it  before,  because  there  has 
been  no  signing  of  a  German  peace 
treaty  before,  and  there  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  the  signing  of  a  pact  by  which 
a  joint  and  united  European  defense 
army  has  been  set  up — that  a  realist, 
whether  he  be  a  liberal,  a  moderate,  or 
a  conservative,  or  what  not,  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today  is  not  going  to  be  interpreted 
against  the  calm  background  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate,  but  against  the 
background  of  terrific  tension  which 
exists  in  the  streets  of  Paris  tonight,  in 
the  streets  of  Berlin  tonight,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  tonight;  and  that  those 
of  us  who  want  to  be  realists  must  make 
very  certain  that  we  do  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  atmosphere  which 
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prevails  over  there  which  will  largely 
determine  the  reception  with  which  rea¬ 
sonable  men  in  Europe  will  greet  the 
news  of  the  action  taken  here. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  strongly 
of  the  persuasion  that,  approaching  the 
matter  from  that  point  of  view,  this  is 
one  time  when  even  his  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  allow  his 
zeal  for  economy  to  yield  to  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  an  additional  cut,  be¬ 
yond  the  very  large  cut  of  $1,000,000,000 
already  made  by  the  two  great  commit¬ 
tees,  would  necessarily  be  interpreted 
as  a  diminution  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a 
turning  of  our  backs  upon  our  determi¬ 
nation  to  see  this  thing  through,  as  a 
withholding  in  part  of  aid  and  mutual 
security  grants  which  seemed  to  be  as¬ 
sured,  and,  most  important,  as  a  pull¬ 
ing  of  the  rug  from  under  the  feet  of 
General  Ridgway  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  arrival  in  Europe  to  accept  one  of 
the  heaviest  responsibilities  that  any 
American  has  ever  been  asked  to  accept. 

It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  strongly  urges  his 
feeling  and  his  conviction  that  here  is  a 
matter  which  we  should  view  from  the 
background  of  what  is  going  to  be  the 
effect-of  our  action  upon  this  joint  ven¬ 
ture  on  which  we  have  embarked,  from 
which  we  dare  not  retreat,  from  which 
we  do  not  want  to  retreat,  from  which 
I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
want  to  retreat,  any  more  than  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  wants  to  retreat.  We 
must  view  the  matter  from  the  very 
realistic  point  of  view  of  how  our  action 
will  almost  necessarily  be  received  by 
those  who  are  most  vitally  affected  by 
it.  our  allies  in  Europe. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  with¬ 
out  unduly  going  into  personal  and  fam¬ 
ily  matters,  the  view  which  has  just  been 
expressed  by  my  good  friend  from  Flor¬ 
ida  is  the  one  which  was  expressed  to 
me  by  my  wife  last  night  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  as  we  were  discussing  this  issue. 
Even  in  the  face  of  the  expressed  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  person  who  almost  invariably 
exhibits  better  judgment  than  I  do,  I 
must,  however,  make  my  own  decision. 

While  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  views,  nevertheless,  it 
may  be  that  I  am  getting  to  be  like  one 
of  Pavlov’s  dogs.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
conditioned  by  constantly  seeking  econ¬ 
omy  and  always  being  told:  “This  is  not 
the  time  or  the  place.”  It  may  be  that 
in  the  shell  game  of  economy  I  am  a  lit¬ 
tle  “shell-shocked”  from  my  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when 
on  every  issue,  whether  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  internal  waterways  of  Florida, 
bonus  pay  for  fliers,  the  reduction  of 
appropriations  for  irrigation,  or  what¬ 
not,  the  answer  always  comes:  “This  is 
not  the  time.” 

I  may  be  shell-shocked.  I  may  have 
been  conditioned.  It  may  be  that  my 
suppressed  Scotch  blood  is  gradually 
coming  to  the  surface  and  I  am  being 
economical  in  some  place  where  I  ought 
not  to  be  economical.  That  is  possible. 
Nevertheless  I  have  heard  the  same  story 
so  many  times  that  I  may  be  pardoned 


if  in  this  particular  case  I  wish  to  sprin¬ 
kle  a  little  salt  over  it.  However,  I  have 
been  through  this  experience  many 
times,  and  always  the  answer  has  been 
the  same:  “Don’t  do  it  now.” 

So,  as  I  say,  my  approach  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  may  have  been  conditioned  by  my 
experience,  and  my  reaction  may  have 
been  emotional,  instead  of  highly  intel¬ 
lectual;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 
Certainly  there  is  still  the  problem  of 
financial  and  economic  stability. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hoey  in  the  Chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield.  First,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  am 
not  keeping  the  floor  out  of  conceit  or 
out  of  a  desire  to  hear  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice.  I  should  like  to  take  my  seat. 
However,  if  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  wishes  to  ask  me  a  question,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  recalls,  does  he  not, 
that  since  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  the  Spanish-American  War,  we  have 
engaged  in  only  two  major  wars,  namely, 
the  First  World  War  and  the  Second 
World  War;  and  in  referring  to  those 
wars,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
recalls  that  during  World  War  I,  both 
Britain  and  France  were  strong. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Based  upon  the 
strength  of  Britain  and  France,  we  were 
given  the  necessary  time  in  which  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  meet  our  enemies. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  also  agree  with  me,  will  he 
not,  that  the  result  of  World  War  I  was 
to  pull  down  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
strength  of  both  Britain  and  France? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Furthermore,  fol¬ 
lowing  that  war,  both  Britain  and 
France  engaged  in  another  world  war, 
during  which  again  they  gave  us  time  in 
which  to  prepare  to  fight  our  enemies 
and  to  prepare  to  make  our  blows  effec¬ 
tive;  and  since  then  both  Britain  and 
France  have  decreased  markedly  in 
strength  and  have  gone  through  a  diffi¬ 
cult  period  of  reconstruction. 

Furthermore,  during  the  last  war, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Norway  went 
through  most  difficult  times. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  the 
question  is  not  so  much  one  of  extend¬ 
ing  military  aid  as  it  is  one  of  helping 
to  build  up  in  those  countries  strength 
and  a  will  to  resist  and  a  desire  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  military  weapons  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  help  us  in  our  hour 
of  need.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agree  with  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  logical  argument.  I  do 
not  disagree  with  the  Marshall  plan  or 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation.  I  voted  for  both  of  those  pro¬ 
posals,  and  I  believe  in  them. 

Certainly  I  will  vote  for  an  aid  bill. 

I  am  saying  that  in  this  case  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  help  protect  the  finan¬ 


cial  stability  of  our  country,  without  ap¬ 
preciably  endangering  our  country’s 
military  security.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance  we  have  to  weigh  both  those  con¬ 
siderations. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Then  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  believe  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget  now  proposed  is  much  larger 
than  necessary? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No ;  I  simply  say  that 
it  is  somewhat  more  than  necessary, 
based  upon  both  the  measures  already 
in  effect  and  those  intended  to  be  put 
into  effect.  Furthermore,  the  financial 
demands  for  the  atomic-energy  program 
and  for  the  situation  in  Korea,  to  both 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
referred  previously  today,  present  a  fur¬ 
ther  financial  danger. 

I  merely  ask  that  the  importance  of 
the  various  requirements  be  weighed  in 
respect  to  each  other  and  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  capacity  of  the  country.  Some 
persons  may  consider  one  of  more  im¬ 
portance;  some  may  consider  the  other 
to  be  of  greater  importance. 

Mr.  President,  having  no  desire  to  de¬ 
tain  my  colleagues,  I  now  yield  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  GOLF  DAY 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ibmit  a  resolution  which  I  shall  read 
(ten  I  shall  request  its  immediate  cor 
sideration.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
be  willing  to  adopt  the  resolution  unan¬ 
imously,  and  that  consideration  of^he 
resolution  will  take  only  a  moment. 

The  resolution  I  now  submit  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  tremendous  need  for 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  facilities  of 
the  United  Service  Organization,  better 
known  as  the  USO,  to  serve  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  their  families,  in  this 
country  and  overseas;  and 

Whereas  there  also  is  urgent  need  for 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  National 
Golf  Fund  for  its  worthy  contributions  to 
outstanding  charitable  causes;  and 

Whereas  the  gaine  of  golf  can  be  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  financial  needs  of  the  USO 
and  the  National  Golf  Fund  by  one  of  the 
most  unusual  tournaments  in  the  history  of 
golf;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding 
golfers,  while  playing  IS  holes  at  the  North- 
wood  Club,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Saturday,  May  31, 
1952,  will  be  competing^  at  the  same  time 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  America's 
golfers  on  this  country’s'!  4,970  public  and 
private  fairways  for  contributions  to  be 
donated  in  entirety  in  eqtn^l  shares  to  the 
USO  and  the  National  Golf  Rund:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  Thai!  it  is  the  sensAof  the  Senate 
that  May  31,  1952,  be  observe^  as  National 
Golf  Day. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  '.the  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  resolution 
should  tie  referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  There  is  not\suffi- 
cient,time  to  send  the  resolution  Vo  a 
committee. 

p.  CONNALLY.  The  committee  co\ild 
mejft  tomorrow. 

Ir.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  \l 
ive  asked  for  the  immediate  consider  a - 
Ion  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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from  Michigan  for  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  321)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


_ 


SETTLEMENT  OF  TAX  CASES  WITH 
GAMBLERS  AND  RACKETEERS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
numerous  occasions  during  the  past  few 
years,  charges  have  been  made  that  the 
Treasury  Department  was  settling  tax 
cases  with  big-time  gamblers  and  rack¬ 
eteers  on  a  more  liberal  basis  than  that 
accorded  the  average  taxpayer.  First, 
these  charges  were  made  by  the  Califor¬ 


nia  Crime  Commission  and  later  re¬ 
peated  by  the  Kefauver  crime  committee. 

I  felt  that  the  best  way  to  determine 
the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  these 
charges  was  to  select  specific  cases,  and 
then  review  the  record  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  see  what,  if  any,  special 
consideration  that  class  of  taxpayer  had 
obtained. 

In  assembling  this  information  I  have 
attempted  to  go  back  at  least  10  years, 
reviewing  all  delinquencies  or  compro¬ 
mise  settlements  as  well  as  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
tax  returns  of  these  individuals  have 
been  investigated. 


Today  I  shall  report  on  three  cases.j 
The  first  case  is  that  of  Ralph  Capor 
7234  South  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,^, 
The  Department  of  Justice’  records' de¬ 
scribe  this  individual  as  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  prominent  racketee 
At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  breakdown  of  the 
tax  record  of  Ralph  Cap^me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no/bbjection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  Be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows? 


Taxable  year 


Sym¬ 
bols  < 


Amount 

assessed 

\ 


Paid,  abated  or  credited 


Date  paid 

Schedule 

No. 

Amount 

outstand¬ 

ing 

s. 

32857 

$1,  285. 00  Ab 

\ 

\ 

$1,  517. 14 

\ 

\ 

v 

\2857 

_ x . 

1, 582.  50  Ab 

1,  792.  43 

_ \_. 

32857  \ 
48840 

1, 239.  94  Ab 
116.8/Ab 

54.  87 

\  / 

1,  294.  81 

32857 

48840 

/7a  69  Ab 
/  657113  Ab 

None 

_ / 

32857/ 

20.  55  A'b 

9,  900.  00  Pd\ 

100. 00  Pd 
654.  90  Pd 

1, 037. 80 

Jan.  29,1932 

Oct.  10.1933 
Mar.  19, 1934 

Z2_ 

7 _ 

. 

V  None 

J - 

\ 

24,  876^6 

7 

/ 

37, 641. 16 

May  9, 1929 
July  10,1929 

295. 33  Pd 
177. 43  Pd 

None 

24  700. 11 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

Mar.  14, 1930 
Mar.  16,1931 
Mar.  15, 1932 
Mar.  1,1933 
Mar.  14, 1934 
Mar.  15,1935 
June  15,1935 
Dec.  10,1935 
Mar.  2,1936 
__  do.  . 

669. 66  Pd 
608.86 

96.  75  Pd 
184. 00  Pd 
241. 02  Pd 
233. 47  Pd 
200.  00  Pd 
200. 00  Pd 
200. 00  Pd 
6.96  Pd 
107.  03  Pd 
146. 02  Pd 
110. 00  Pd 
110. 00  Pd 
110. 00  Pd 

126.99  Pd 
202. 95  Pd 
200. 00  Pd 
202. 49  Pd 
197. 51  Pd 

10. 73  Pd 
68.94  Pd 
53. 17  Cr 

323. 99  Pd 
320. 00  Pd 
320. 00  Pd 
320. 00  Pd 
112.32  Pd 

79. 89  Cr 
250. 00  P  d 
230.  70  Pd 

Oct.  12,1936 
Mar.  16,1936 
June  15,1936 
Septv  14, 1936 
Dec;  16, 1936 
Oct.  12,1936 
Mar.  15, 1937 
June  16,1937 
Sept.  15, 1937 
Feb.  8, 1938 
. do . 

None 

None 

Jan.  23,1950 

Mar.  15, 1938 
June  15,1938 
Sept.  14, 1938 
Dec.  14,1938 
Jan.  23,1950 

Mar.  15, 1939 
June  15,1939 

159769 

None 

159769 

None 

1922. 

1922. 


1923 . . . . 

1923  _ _ 

1924  . . . . 

1924  . . 

1925  . . . . 

1925  . . . . 

United  States  court  ease  on  1922 
through  1925. 

1926  . . . 


1927  . . ;... 

1928  . . 

1928  . 

1929  . . . 

1930  . . . 

1931  . . . 

1932  . 

1933  . . 

1934  . . . 

1934  . . . 

1935  . . . 

1935  . . . 

1936  . . . / 

1936  . . . 

1937  _ _ . . 

1937  .  ,■ _ _ 

1938  . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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P 

CT 

P 

I 


OT 

P 

CT 

P 

I 

OT 

P 

I 

CT 

P 

I 

OT 

P 

I 

CT 

P 


F 

C 

DT 

P 

I 


DT 

P 

I 

OT 

I 

AT 

P- 

I 

OT 
OT 
OT 
OT 
OT 
OT 
I  . 
AT  / 

/ 

OT 

AT 

I 

OT 

I 

AT 

I 


OT 


AT 

I 


OT 


$1,  028.  00 
257.00 
1,  028.  00 
257.00 
232. 14 


1,  266. 

316. 
1,  265. 
316. 
209. 
955. 
238. 
217. 
955. 
238. 
101. 
603. 
150. 
65. 
816. 
204. 
37. 
9,900. 

100. 
654. 
11, 126. 
8, 345. 
6,403. 


17,301.05 

12,  976.  79 
7,  364. 32 

471.71 

1.05 

13,  239.  36 
6,  619.  6& 
4,  841. 07 

669,658 
608. 88 
96.  75 
184. 00 
241. 02 
833.  47 
6.96 
98. 06 
8.  97 


476. 02 

122.  78 
4.21 

802.95 

10.73 

68.94 

53.17 


1,  283.  99 

112. 32 
79.89 


961.  40 


f  in  C  submitted  Oct.  13, 1927,  rejected.  O  in  C  submitted 
Mar.  1,  1929,  rejected.  O  in  C  submitted  Mar.  4,  1929, 
rejected.  Suit  instituted  Dec.  17,  1933.  O  in  O  sub¬ 
mitted  Nov.  19,  1942,  rejected.  Amended  O  in  O  sub¬ 
mitted  Oct.  11,  1943,  rejected.  O  in  C  submitted  Jan.  27, 
1949,  pending. 

Abated. 

Same  as  1922. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Fine  and  cost  by  United  States  court. 
Title  28,  sec.  80,  U.  S.  C. 


Lien  field,  Dec.  10, 1936.  O  in  C  submitted  May  28,  1937, 
rejected.  O  in  C  submitted  Nov.  16,  1939,  rejected.  O 
In  C  submitted  Nov.  19,  1942,  rejected.  Amended  O  in 
C  Oct.  11, 1943,  rejected. 

'orm  900  in  file  extending  statute  of  limitations  to  Dec.  31, 
'1952.  O  in  C  submitted  Jan.  27, 1949,  pending. 

!  1926. 


Overassessment  on  other  years. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1952 
1952 


No.  92 


J  Issued  Hay 

OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  •  For  actions  of  Ha y. 

(For  Department  Staff  Only)  8>2nd~2) 
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Flood  control . .... • .2, l6, 25  stetatoes . . . ......29 

^Flood  rehabilitati on. . . . . ,2  Foreign  aid. ............ 1, ^ 

Forestry. . 11, 12, 311- 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  foreigh-aid  bill.  Senate  ^fiade  def ense-oroduction  bill  its 
unfinished  business  and  Sen.  Maybrnk  inserted  summary  of  bill.  Senate  committees 
reported  independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  measures  to  appropriate  funds  for 
flood  control  and  soil  conservation  and  to  make  temporary  appropriations  pending  en¬ 
actment  of  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  and  bill  to  make  agricultural  education 
program  available  for  University  of  Alaska,  Senate  committee  ordered  reported  vari¬ 
ous  transportation  bills.  House  passed  r&a4  authorization  bill. 


'ansportation. ...... .7,13 

Veterans'  benefits .. .19,27 
Price  control. . .6,18,28,29 


1. 


rOREIGIT  AID.  Passed,  64-10,  with,  amendments  II.  R.  7005.  to  errterd  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  for  the  fiscal  year  1953*  Agreed,  37~34,  to  a  Long  amendment 
reducing. the  appropriation  authori zations  by  $200,000,000.  Agreed  to  a  Ferguson 
amendment  proriding  that,  when  a  commodity  authorized  for  nrodurpment  outside 
the  U.  S.  is  under  domestic  allocation  or  price  controls,  it  shall  be  furnished 
to  tlie  recipient  country  in  lieu  of  dollar  grants,  (up,  62IS-S9.) 


'■iimPPwOPPJATIOXTS,  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  II.  R. 
7072,  the  independen-y'off ices  apuropria tion  bill  for  1953  (S.  Rept.  I0O3) (p. 
621b).  It  is  understood,  that  the  Committee  voted,  to  el  initiate  the  rider  to 
limit  the  taking  of"  annual  leave  and.  eliminated  the  Jensen'  rid.er  to  restrict 

but 


the  filling  df  'varcancies  in  the  agencies  covered  by  the  bill, 


the.  t 


nit  toe  agreed  to  a  Ferguson  amendment  making  a  10g  reduction  in  the  budget 
estimates  for  personal  services  in  various  agencies  covered  by  idle  bill. 

The  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  J.  Res.  426,  .making  t  emu  or  ary  . 
appropriations  available  pending  enactment  of  the  third  supplemental .  appropria¬ 
tion  bi  11^  H.  R.  6547,  which  is  tied  up  in  conference.  That  bill  includes 
supplemental  items  for  nay  'costs  in  this  Department.  (E.  Rept.  I0I2X  (p.  6.216.) 

me  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  J.  Res.  454,  vhidi  provides 
$20to6of000  for  USBA  flood  rehabilitation  (PMA  and  SCS)  and  $35,000,000 '  for  Amy 
f iQiOd  control  (S.  Rept,  lo02)(p.  621 6), 

foC ATI 0U.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
R.  0922,  to  amend  Sec.  22  (relating  to  the  endowment  and  supnort  of  college': 


or  igriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts)  o'f  the  ’act'  of  'June  29»  1935*  so  as  to 
ext  3rd  .the  benefits  of  such  section’  to  certain  co  lieges  i:n  Alaska  (S.  Kept, 
(u. 


6, 


7. 


2. 


9. 


endment 

U.  S„ 


o2l6). 


LAID  TRANSFERS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without 
S.  2603*  to  return  to  Oregon  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  donated  to  •  t 
for  fish-hatchery  use  (S.  Kept.  l6l0)(p,  6216). 

The  Committee  alsp  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  53l4»  to  transfer  a 

tract  of  land  which  lias  been  used  "by  UPISAE  for  grape  research  to  the  University 

‘of  California  (S.  Kept.  l6ll) (p. 

PROPERTY  SEIZURE*  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S».J,  Res.  152, 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  "as  to  prohibit  the  President  -from  seizing  private 

property  except  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  (S.  Rent*  1 6o6)(-p*  62lS). 

DEFEUSE  PRODUCTION.  S.  2594,  to 'extend  the  Defense  Production -Act,  was  made  the 
'unfinished  business  (p>.  6229)*  '  Sen.  Maybank  obtained  consent  to  make  a  correc¬ 
tion  in  the  committee  report  and  inserted ’a  summary  of  the  committee  bill  (p, 

•6291).  \  'V  *  / 

As  reported,  the  hill 'extends  price  and  wage  control  authority  until  Mar. 

1»  1953,  and  extends  authority  for  priorities,  allocations,’  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  and  impprt  co  ntrols  upitil  June  30,  1953*  However,  the  import-control 
provision  is  amended  by  substituting  the  old  law/ (Public  Law  590)  for  the  Magnu- 
son  amendments  (Sec.  10 4  of  the  Act) •  The  bill  amends  the  Capehart  amendment  to 
make  clear  tha.t  it  does  not  apply  to  _  retailers  and  wholesalers;  strikes  out  the 
'word  ’’hereafter”  from  t!ie  Heriorg  amendment,  thus  extending  to  all  retailors  and 
wholesalers  their  historical  mark-up;  ‘ahd  sets  forth  criteria  under  which  price 
and  v/ago  controls  should  be  suspended.  \  *  ' 

/  \ 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cpmmerce  Committee  ordered  reported  . 
(but  did  not  actually  report)  various  transportation  bills,  including  S.  2357 »  .  | 
amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  rega.rdl n^the’  agricultural  exemption 
clause,  and  S.  26^3 *  standardize*  rates  on  household  goods  shipped  by  the  U.S, 
Government  for  its  ‘employees  (p.  D5ll).  \ 

TCBACCO.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  voted  to  report  (but'  did  not 
actually  rep'ort)  H.  R»  3554,-  to  provide  thq,t  the  carryover  of  Maryland  tobacco  •  1, 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  quantity  of  such  tobacco  on  hand  in  the  U.  S, 
on  Ja'n.  1  of  such  marketing  year  ("o*.  "35510). 


( 

\ 


/ 


GRA I  IT-  ST  CP.  AGE  I NVE  ST  I  GAT  I  Oil.  The  ’’Daily  Digest”  states  t  bar  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  ’’postponed  for  2  wrecks  action  to  conclude  hearings  on  grain 
shortage  investigation,  in  order  that  the  committee  staff  and  the  GAO  have 
further  opportunities. to  complete  their  investigations”  (p.  D51 


10. 


MIGRATORY  LABOR*  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  N.  J.  Consumers’  League 
commending  the  report  of  the  Presidents  commission  on  migratory  1 


re 


solution 
or  (p.6215), 


11. 


ROAD  AUTHCRIZATI 01IS."  As,  reported  (see  Digest  90),.  S.  2437  authorizes  ^propria- 
tions  for  each  of  the  fiscal' years  1954  a rd  1955  including  the  follov/ii „ 

'Forest  in- ghwhys ,  $25,000,000;  forest  development  roads  and  trails,  $22,5^0,000; 
Federal-aid  highways,  $270,000,000;  Fbdcral-hid  secondary  highways, 

$120,000,000;  national  park  roads  and  trails,  $10,000,000;  parkways  ,$10, 00.(Y00: 
and  Indian  reservation  roads,  $10,000,000.  It  also  authorizes  $50,000,000  f: 
defense  access  roads*  •' 

/ 


82d  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  7005 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  28,  1952 

Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 


AN  ACT 


To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Aet  may  ha  cited  as  the  Adutual  Security  Aet  ef 

4  T9h2-A 

5  SeOt  A  Section  2-  ef  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  ef  1951 

6  is  amended  hy  inserting  ‘^-fu)  ”  after  the  scetien  number  and 

7  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follo-ws-: 

8  —(h)  The  Gengress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in 

9  political  federation-^  -military  integration,  and  eeonomic  uni- 

10  heation  in  Europe  and  rcaf&ms  hs  belief  in  the  necessity  ef 

11  further  ¥fgereus  efforts  to-ward  these  ends  as  a  means  ef 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


2 


security,  and  pc 

in  tire  North  Atlantic  area-.-  In  order  to 
encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congr-es 
scntial  that  this  Aet  should  he  so  administered  as  to 
concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  military  integra- 
tiooy  and  economic  unification  in  Europe.  Appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  -tttl-  -(a)-  -(4)7  relating  to  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  and  404  (of  (2)-,  relating  to  defense  support 
and  economic  assistance,  el  this  Act  may  he  used,  pursuant 

Assistance  Aet  of  1919,  as  amended,  and  of  section  503- 
of  this  AcO  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including,  in 
the  ease  of  amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  404 
(af  (fofr  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  following  or¬ 
ganizations-;  (A)-  4he  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Org-anizationj 
(44)-  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (G)-  the 
organization  which  may  evolve  from  current  international 
discussions  concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

Sec.  3t  Title  4  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(af  in  paragraph  404  (af  (4)7  insert  for  for  Spaing 
after  ‘^parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty”. 

(b)-  At  the  end  of  paragraph  404  (a)-  (4)-  add  the 
following  new  sentence :  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he 
to  the  -President  for  the  fiscal  year  1-953  not  to 
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exceed  $3 ,3467000^)00,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
el  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  el  4349r  as 
-(-22  Dr  St  4b  157-1-1 004)-  to  countries  eligible  for 

any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph  unobligated  as  of  June  3th  -l-9-527  er  subsequently 
released  from  obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  avail 
able  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes  through  dune 
3th  19-53,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
hereby  authorized.” 

-(e)-  -Amend  section  404-  -fa)-  -f2)-  to  read  as 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $.1, 022,0004493 
to  provide  assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  paragraph 
-(4)-  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
503  of  this  Act-  and  in  addition  balances  of  appro 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  unobli¬ 
gated  as  of  June  30j  4952-  or  subsequently  released  from 
obligation,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  for  their  original  purposes  through  dune  30y  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized.” 

-(d)-  Add  the  following  new  subsection : 

“-fe)-  -Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  subsections  -faf  and  -(b)-  of 
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this  section  shall  he  used  fee  eeenem-ie,  technical,  and  military 
assistance  te  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Actr  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  available 
for  assistance  te  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Act 
of  October  34y  -195-1  (-Public  -Law  -249,  bfighty-second  Con¬ 
gress)  ,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  until  June 


3A  4-95-3A 

SeOt  4t  Title  44  of  the  Mutual  Seeurity  Aet  of  -1951  is 
amended  as  follows-:- 

-(a)-  At  the  end  of  section  3414  add  the  following  new 
sentence' :  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $t>0fb- 
3-7-O7OOO7  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
section ;  and  in  addition  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  unobligated  as  of 
June  bib  4-9-52-,  or  subsecpicntl}7  released  from  obligation,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for  their 
original  purposes  through  dune  34b  T9537  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized^ 

-(b)-  Amend  section  203  to  read  as  follows :  Afn  order 
to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Aet  hr  Africa  and  the  Aear 
East  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 


President  for  the  fiscal  year  4-9-53  not  to  cx-cced  $55,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section ;  and 
in  addition  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made 


5 


1  pursuant  te  this  section  unobligated  as  el  June  30y  49027 

2  or  subsequent^  released  from  obligation?  are  authorized  te 

3  be  continued  available  for  obligation  for  their  original  pur- 

4  poses  through  J line  30y  4903y  and  te  be  consolidated  with 

5  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.  Funds  appropriated 

6  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  under  Seetion  003 

7  ol  this  Aet  and  the  Aet  lor  International  Development  -(AS 

8  A  Sr  A  1557)--:  Provided ,  That  the  dollar  costs  ol  the 

9  United  States  under  the  Aet  lor  International  Development 

10  lor  the  program  in  any  country  in  any  hseal  year  lor  supplies 

11  and  equipment  shah  not  exceed  three  times  the  dollar  costs 

12  ol  the  United  States  lor  United  States  technicians  and  the 

13  training  ol  local  personnel.-’ 

14  -(e)-  After  section  200  add  the  following  new  section : 

15  “Sec*.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by 

16  section  -20-3 ?  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

17  not  to  exceed  $60-,000y000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 

18  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Aet,  relating  to  Palestine 

19  refugees,  during  the  hseal  year  1953 ;  and  not  to  exceed 

20  $76,000,-000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 

21  of  seetion  200  of  this  Aety  relating  to  refugees  in  Israely 

22  during  the  hseal  year  1953 :  Provided,  That  amounts  appro- 

23  piiated  pursuant  to  this  section  which  the  President  hnds 

24  cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  earry  out  the  purposes  and 

25  provisions  of  sections  204  and  200  may  be  transferred  to 
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and  merged  with  the  appropriations 

2032^ 


by  seetion 


n  ATT T. 

Tttrvr 


&ec.  5t  Title  444  el  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  1951 
is  amended  as  follows : 

-faf  Ad  the  end  el  seetion  304  add  the 
sentence :  “There  is  hereby  authorized  te  he 
te  the  President  ler  the  fiscal  year  1953  net  te 
8(U1t230t000,  te  carry  ent  the  purposes  and 
this  seetion ;  and  in  addition  balances  el  any 
heretofore  made  pursuant  te  this  section  unobligated  as  el 
dune  3th  4952,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation?  are 
hereby  authorized  te  he  continued  available  for  obligation  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  3th  1953,  and  te  he 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized^’ 

-fbf  4n  the  second  sentenee  of  subsection  3412-  -faf  strike 
nut  the  words  “the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  4948?  as  amended  -{22  4b  8b  Or  4504- 
4-522  C  Hn-d--’  and  insert  in  hen  thereof  “section  503  of  this 
Aet  and  the  applicable  provisions-’  and  at  the  end  of  such  sub¬ 
section  add  the  following  new  sentence :  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiseaf 
year  1953  not  to  exceed  $208,-800,000,-  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Aet  and  not  to  exceed 
to  cany  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 


7 


1  this  subsection  m  accordance  wife  the  applicable 

2  of  fee  Aet  for  International  Development  -(Public  -Law  5-35-, 

3  Eighty  first  Congress-)- ;  and  in  addition  balanees  of  any  ap- 

4  propriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 

5  unobligated  as  of  June  3tf  -1952,  or  subsequently  released 

6  from  obligation,  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  continued  avail- 

7  able  for  obligation  for  their  original  purposes  through  June 

8  3ff  dbbdj  nnd  to  he  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 

9  hereby  authorized.” 

10  -(e)-  Add  the  following  sentence  to  subsection  302-  fbfs 

11  “Unexpended  balanees  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to  the 

12  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  eon- 

13  tinued  available  until  expended/’ 

14  -(d)-  In  the  hrst  sentence  of  subsection  303  -(af  after 

15  -the  words  ^bo  be  appropriated  to  the  President”  insert  the 

16  words  febr  the  fiseal  year  1953-5 

11  -(e)-  In  the  seeond  sentence  of  subsection  303  -{ft}-  sub- 

18  stitutc  for  the  words  “1-952”  the  words  “1953”. 

19  -(If  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
^6  303  -faf  add  the  following :  ^In  addition,  the  United  States 

21  -Department  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail- 

22  able  to  fee  United  Nations  Korean  Deconstruction  Agency, 

23  at  the  time  when  that  Agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
21  relief  and  rehabilitation  m  -Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a 


value  not  to  exceed 


which  the  Department  of 
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the  Army  then  has  eft  hand  or  eft  order  for  civilian  relief 
ift  -Korea  and  which  the  -P-re sklent  determines  should  he  eon- 
tributed  hy  the  United  States  to  the  -United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agcnc}7  for  use  in  he  relief  and  rchabilita 
tieft  operations  ift  Korea.-  Phe  value  of  goods  aftd  services 
ftrade  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  he 
creehted-  toward  the  eontrihatioft  to  he  made  hy  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Kations  Korean  Reconstruction 
A-ffCftcy-” 

-(g)-  Phe  last  sentence  of  snhscction  503  -(hf  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sse1.  Pitle  40  of  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  1951  is 
ameiided  -{4)-  hy  adding  at  the  end  of  the  center  heading 
OhKR  K0K  SELF-GOVERNING  PKRRPPOR4E&  OK 
P44E  WESP-ERK  H-E-MPSPHEREA  -(2)-  by  inserting  after 
“Republics”  ift  section  402  the  words  “and  non-sclf-gov c-m- 
ing  territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere”,  and  -(d)-  hy 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following  new 

S-e-Ot  403.  4n  addition  to  the  amounts 
bed  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  49-54  not  to 
exceed  $6444004)00  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  section  404  and  not  to  exceed  $22T000;0QQ  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  pro-visions  of  section  402-r  4n  additionT 
balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
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caeli  sueli  section 
qucntly-  released  freer 
tinned  available  for 


as  ef  Jimc  dOj  1952,-  er  subse- 
7  are  authorised  to  be  een- 
fer  their  original  purposes 


though  June  dOy  -1-95-3,  aud  to  be  consolidated  with  the 


Sec.  7-t  Title  A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951-  is 
amended  as  follows : 

-fa)-  Section  5fc  is  hereby  repealed. 

-fbf  4n  paragraph  -fbf  of  subsection  -fa)-  of  section  50U- 
insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
fcid  the  supervisiofty  coordinatioip  and  evaluation  of  all 
reports  prepared  by  agencies  of  the  -United  States  Govern 
ment  in  the  course  of  their  operations  under  this  Actj  in  order 
to  prevent  duplication  of  chert  and  to  insure  a  reduction  of 
reporting  requirements  to  the  nunhuunr  essential  for  effective 
operation--. 

-fe)-  Amend  section  50d  by  inserting  --fa)-”  after  ‘-‘-503” 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  -fa)-y  -fb}7  and  -fc)-  as  -(4^- 
-fffj-y  and  -f3-)-y  respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

iLfb)-  -f-4-}-  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  -f4f)-y  fc 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  -1918,-  as  amended,  is  re¬ 
pealed: 

--f2)  Of  the  powers^  functions^  and  responsibilities 
H.  E.  7005 - 2 
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1©  lb©  Direct©?  for  Mutual  Security  by 
§02  -(b)-  ef  this  Aety  only  these  which  are 
pursuant  te  the  previsions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 

of  this  subsection  and  are  net  hr  conflict  with  the  ether 
previsions  of  this  Aety  as  amended,  may  he  exercised  alter 
June  hOj  1952.  01  the  po-wersy  functionsy  and  responsibib  - 
ties  conferred  en  the  President  or  the  Secretary  ef  State  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  40407  as  amendedy  only 
those  conferred  by  the  pre¥isiens  of  that  Aetr  as 


which  are  referred  to  hr  paragraph  -(0)-  of  this  subsection 
may  he  exercised  after  June  007  1952. 

iL(0)-  4he  profusions  of  the  Economic  Oeeperatien 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  referred  to  above  are  the  fol¬ 
lowings  Sections  404  -(e)-  and  -(f)y  407- ;  subsections  -fec¬ 
und  -(d)-  of  section  409-y  440  -(a)-  and  -fb}y  111;  1 12s 
443 ;  subsections  -fd)-?  -(h)-  and  -(if  of  section  114;  445 


~Wd  paragraphs  -(-bh  f2fy  f0fy  -(4)^  f5fy  -(0)7  -fTfy 
fSfr  -(0)-7  and  -(40)-  of  section  445  -(b)- ;  subsections  fdfy 
-(h)-  and  -(f)-  of  section  115;  section  444  fcf-y  section  11 9-j 
and  section  120.  Where  any  of  the  above  provisions  re¬ 
fer  to  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
49-1-8,  as  amendedy  such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  he  the 
purpose  of  this  Aety  as  amended  A 


-(d)-  In  subsection  -(a)-  of  section  504-y  strike  out  all 
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after  ""Senate”  and  insert  in  Hen  tire-reef  a  period  and  ike 
s-7  "‘The  fdeputy  Uireeter  shah  receive 

r\  4  ^  1  7  •>(  If  j  i  w\y  iniinini  ^P| )  / 1  S’*  1  W  W  « 1  s  1 1  eiivn 

vTT  ^jpjT  l  ^  t/  '  '  \  '  I  HI  1  1  •  1  1  lv '  t  7 1  '  v  L  III  1  -LI.  v  1/  4  1 

sentntAe  kr  Enrobe  sktrk  receive  -tke  seme  compensation 
and  allowances  as  a  Ekief  of  Miss kna  elass  U  catkin  tke 
meaning  of  tke  Act  ef  August  4At  1-94(3  -fdO  St  at.  999)-t 
and  haw  tke  rank  ef  Anrkassadar  -Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary.  4ke  Ueputy  Special  Representative  in  Europe 
skok  ke  entitled  te  reserve  tke  same  compensation  and  ak 
lowanccs  as  a  Ekief  ef  Mdssiem  elass  At  within  tke  meaning 
ef  tke  A-et  ef  August  44k  49444  -(449  Stop  999}-t  ami  have 
tke  rank  ef  Ambassador  Extraordinary  ami  Plenipotentiary.” 

-fef  4n  subsection  -fe)-  ef  seetien  9947  -(4j-  strike  ent 
"■‘transferred  te  er  employed  ky  tke  Mutual  Security  Agency” 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  —employed  in  tke  United  States 
on  programs  authorized  ky  tkis  AeA  and  -fkf  amend  tke 
seeend  sentence  ef  suck  subsection  te  read  as  follows :  ‘-Suck 
positions  skafl  ke  in  addition  to  tkese  authorized  ky  law  te 
ke  kked  ky  Ikesidontinl  appointmentr  and  in  addition  te  tke 
meeker  authorized  ky  seetien  995  ef  tke  Glassification  Act 
ef  4949.  os  amended.” 

-fff  Refere  tke  period  at  tke  end  ef  subsection  -fd}-  ef 
section  e94r  add  tke  following:  A  Prm-ided  further,  That, 
ninety  days  after  tke  enactment  ef  tke  Mutual  Security  Act 
ef  4952,  tke  number  ef  cAilian  employees  who  ore  United 


12 


or  ahewances  from  Ike 
5  aatkorized  ky  this  Acty 
States  and  overseas  ky  or  assigned  to 

4  ike  Mataal  Security  -Agency,  or  employed  ky  or  assigned  to 

5  tke  Department  of  State  or  tke  Department  of  Defense  for 

6  earryhig  ont  programs  tke  appropriations  for  which  are 

7  authorized  ky  tkis  Aety  and  tke  military  personnel  assigned  to 

8  seek  programs,-  shall  ke  in  tke  aggregate  at  least  4Q  per  cen- 

9  tnm  less  than  tke  nnm-ber  so  employed  or  assigned  on  danaary 
10  D  4-95-2,  except  for  snek  personnel  of  tke  Department  of  De¬ 
ll  fense  engaged  m  tke  manafaetaringy  repair,  rehabilitation, 
12  packings  handling,  crating,  or  dekvery  of  materiel-:  -Provided 

-\  O  tnn/n  O  ffov  f  ho  I  nvopf  nv  n  o  ^  /J  ofr>  vniiil  r>ifl  ,4  n  O  -i»q  f\  1 1  o _ 

|  , )  j  it  /  1/ i L (_/  /  j  jL  H ch u  til  l  vl  tilt/  i  /  ll  vv/  tUl  llcl o  tl U  tt/i  mill U tl  l/J-JL U  rvtttTt; 

14  tron  to  ke  effected  in  eaek  ageney,-  tke  determination  as  to 

15  wliiek  individual  employees  shah  ke  retained  skak  ke  made 

1  1  ty  t|->  a  lion  r1  nl  fit  o  o  0*011 qtt  0011001*11011  ^ 

1  vj  TTY  TltTtttt  tTT  LliU  cti^t  iil  \  OUITOUHIIjU.  7 

17  -{gf  Amend  subsection  -fe)-  of  scetion  bOk  to  read  as 

18  follows-r 

19  “  (e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  lawy  be- 

20  ginning  with  July  D  4-9-52y  tke  Secretary  of  Defense  may 

21  fnmisli  -fsakjcet  to  reimkarsement  from  funds  appropriated 

22  parsaant  to  tkis  Act)  military  assistance  ©at  of  tke  materials 

23  of  war  wkose  production  in  tke  Dinted  States  skak  have 

24  been  authorized  fop-  and  appropriated  to7  tke  Department 
35  of  Defense :  Provided 7  kmvevevj  That  nothing  in  tkis  Act 
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sba44  authorize  tike  furnishing  el  military  Items  under  this 
subsection  in  excess  el  $1,000,0007000  in  valuer  Dor  Ike 
purposes  el  Otis  subsection  -(4)"  Ashte-  shall  ke  determined 
in  accordance  with  section  40k  -(e)-  el  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  el  494-9-,-  as  amended,  and-  -(4)-  ike  team 


‘materials  el  war’  means  these 

m 1 1 1 to i»^y  f i  i f /vnu q  —  n  i  n  o y/v  vr^mi i von  Fn  v  f  ho 

niTTTlul  y  l  llU  Ttvrrloj  Vvliltrli  ttl  v  l  ui|  ILil  trrt  Ttrr  hiiL 

el  their  missions  ky  armed  lerees  el  a  nation,  including 

Tvom^rm q  xxx 1 1 1 £ o w t  tta h i o  1  oe  oliine  at  ATrf> v  rl av  -f-i rf  non  hunt  1VW 
W  Ull  UUHoj  111111  lUl  \  V  “llluiv  o  j  nril  |  Jtr  trr  \\  U1  lllivtvl  111  Ivtril  llLLlltill  Ull 

tons,  aircraft,  military  communications  equipment,-  ammuni 
tinny  maintenanee  parts  and  spares,  and  military  hardware.” 
-(h)-  Add  at  the  end  el  section  400  the  following  new 


snkseetien-T 

hh  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  military  assistance 
under  the  amendments  made  ky  sections  4  -fbh  4  -(ah  4  -(ah 
and  #  el  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  4942-y  net  less  than 
$1, 000,000^)00  shall  ke  expended  for  procurement  el  mili¬ 
tary  end  items  from  sources  outside  the  -United  States.” 

-fr)-  Section  444  is  amended  ky  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 


hh  -fh"  Oongress  of  the  United  States  hnds  that 
mutual  seeurity  can  ke  realized  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
-countries  who  receive  our  aid  do  their  utmost  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  cooperate  among  themselves  and  with  the  United 
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States  to  ike  fullest  extent  in  achieving  the  el 


free  world.  In  providing  assistance  un-der  this  Aety  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  affirms  the  desire  at  the  United 
States  to  con  there  to  use  its  leadership  and  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  recipient  reentries  to  the  end 
that  positive  a  e  compli  shm  en ts  toward  mutual  security  map  he 
realized  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of 
delay  and  cost? 

-‘-fffj-  ho  addition  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  -fuf 
and  -fbf  of  this  section?  the  Director,  in  administering  this 
Act?  shall  insure  thaty  where  necessary  to  the 
effort-  no  country  shall  receive  any 
unless  ft  tafee  decisive  action  to  marshal  its  resources  eeU 
leetivelyy  or  individually  where  more  suitable,  with  integra- 
tion  and  unification  plans  in  the  appropriate  area,  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  programs  which  promote  eeffeetiue  security  m  that 
area?  ffike  Director  shall  insure  thaty  where  suitable  or  ncecs- 
sary  to  the  success  of  the  mutual  security  effort?  countries  tahe 
adequate  steps-  to  mobilize  their  industries  for  mutual  defense 
and  gear  their  fiscal,  budgetary?  capital-,  political,  and  mili¬ 
tary  resources  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  tahe  appro¬ 
priate  other  steps  toward  self-helf  and  mutual  cooperation. 

Assistance  shall  be  given  on  a  conn  try-  by-country 
basis  to  a  degree  and  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  rate  of 
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made  tllC 


el  Ike 


AT  ijllli 

UI  till  U 


AetA 

-fjf  4ft  section  51-3,  amend  the  heading  to  read  A^pectae 
4A-E  ee  P-i-tvi )-s-' 'j  insert  “-(a)-’  after  Sees-  513.”,  and  add 
at  the  end  el  seek  seetien  the  fellow  new  subsections 

--(h)-  Met  mere  than  l-l-OOyOOOyQOO  el  the  lands  made 
available  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  el  49-52-,  el  -which 
net  mere  than  $20,000,000  may  he  alienated  te  any  ene 
eenntry,  may  he  supplied  without  regard  te  any  conditions 
as  te  eligibility  contained  in  this  Aep  er  any  ether  Aet  ler 

\y]  M  /  « ll  T I  11  t  f\  C  Q1*A  A  n  fit  /AVI  ry/A  ^  1  att  4  1~>  i  c<  A  a!  ]  a  fAi  \  p]  a  (\  |  y  /  \  Q  i  /I  1  a  p 

> \  I  i  1  v_  1 1  TtTTTttu  (11  v  cLLLLUC/JL  IZivll  i )  \  Llllo  XtuTy  \  \  i  1  1 1  11 1  v  1  1  1  5111  v  111 

determines  that  supplying  such  lands  is  important  te  the 
security  el  the  United  States-.  Abe  President  shah  netily 
the  Committee  en  Pereign  -Relations  el  the  Senate  and  the 
Cennnittce  en  Foreign  Adairs  el  the  Mease  el 
atives  upon  making  any  saeh  determination.” 

-ffef  Amend  seetien  544  te  read  as  follows : 

“Strategic  MAter-iaes 
“SeC;  544r  4n  order  te  reduce  the  drain  en 
States  resources  and  te  assure  the  production  el  adequate 

ds  ler  the  collective  defense 

fep  and  assist  in  procuring  and 
of)  materials  m  which 


hes  el  essential  raw 
el  the  free  world,  the 
therised  te  initiate 
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or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist 

-{4)-  Amend  section  h4fe  by  inserting  ^^-fa)-^  alter  A=>eCt 
54-6.-  and  fey  adding  at  tfee  end  el  such  section  tfee  fofeew- 
ing  new  subsections : 

-‘-(-b)-  To  accomplish  tfee  pnrpese  el  danse  -f4-)-  el  sub¬ 
section  -fa)-  el  tfeis  section,  under  tfee  coordination  el  tfee 

Tfee  Mutual 

■with  -private  business  groups  and 
to  tfee  fullest  extent  possible?  sfeafe  encourage  a  greater 
participation  fey  private  capital  in  tfee  guaranty  pro¬ 
gram  and  sfeafe  develop  feroad  criteria  to  facilitate  suefe 
participation,-  including  programs  consistent  witfe  tfee 
purposes  el  tfee  Aet  lor  International  Development 
“  (c)  Tfee  Department  el  Oommereo  sfeafe,-  in  coopora- 
tion  witfe  snefe  groups  and  agencies  (including  tfee  Interna¬ 
tional  -Bank  lor  -Reconstruction  and  -Development)",-  conduct 
a  thorough  study  ol  tfee  legal  and  other  impediments?  foreign 
and  local,  to  private  investment  abroad,-  and  tfee  methods  and 
means  w-berefey  those  impediments  can  fee  removed  or 
decreased  and  sfeafe  make  recommendations  thereon  to  tfee 
for  Mutual  Security.- 

—-(d)-  Tfee  Department  ol  State,  in  cooperation  with 
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other  agencies  el  the  Government  concerned  with  private 
investment  abroad,  and  taking  into  account  the  study  and 
recommendations  deserihed  in  paragraph  -ff-)-  *kis  sub- 
seetiony  shah  aeeelerate  a  program  ol  negotiating  treaties  ol 

more  suitable  or  evpedbiousy  whieh  shah  include  provisions 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  how  ol  private  investment  to 
ee untries  participating  m  programs  under  this  Aetv 

■■-■(e)  -The  Technical  Desperation  Administration,  taking 
into  account  the  study-  and  reeommenda tion s  described  in 
subsection  -f ef  ol  this  subseetioip  shah  encourage  and  faedi- 
tate  a  greater  participation  by  private  industrial  groups  or 
agencies  in  private  contracts  awarded  by  the 
and  sbahy  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  ol 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Agencvy  hnd  and  draw  the 
ol  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  lor  investment  and 

The  reports  repaired  by  section  eTH  ol  this  Act 
shah  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  ol 

th  1 1  *  oAntioi-^ 

xrl  To  oc  tPxTvTir: 

(m)  Section  -(a}-  is  amended  by  adding  immedi¬ 
ately  alter  the  phrase  -nary  be  advanced-  the  words  Amt 
ol  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  section  bOb  ol 
this  Act-. 

H.  R.  7005 - 3 
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-(fit)-  Add  the  follov-ing  yew  sections-: 

“Exemption  Eeom  Conte  act  aab  Accofntixg  -Team's 
aS-E€.  532-  The  provisions  of  section  440  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Aet  of  E948,  ns  amended  -(-22-  4E  £0  Ck 
-i-.l  l-cfy  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions  anthemed 
by  this  -Aet. 

“Employment  op  Bfp-hlbp  Oepicees  of 
A-emed  Eoecef 

“8ec.  53-3.  Amtwiths-tandh ig  seetien  2-  of  the  Aet  of 
duly  34y  1-891  -(5  Er  §0  €3  any  retired  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Aet 
of  1919  may  held  any  offiee  er  appointment  under  this  Aety 
and  receive  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
of  the  Aet  of  J nne  30y  1-93-2  -{5  Tk  €3  -59a)-. 

A\4oVE-mE-NT  OF  MlGEANTS 
“Sec.-  53 1-.  4n  order  to  encourage  further  the 
of  migrants  from  European  countries  having  surplus  pepu- 
lation,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
President  $40-,000y090  for  use  in  making  contributions  for 
the  calendar  year  4953  to  the  Provisional 
Committee  for  the  Movement,  of  Migrants  from  Europe 
established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  Dee ember  5y  195 la 
Provided-  That,  no  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  up- 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salary 


-for  es 


of  the  Director  General  of  the  said  Commit- 
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teey  if  sueh  Idirceter  General  was  at  any  time  employed  fey 
the  United  hfatiens  Relief  and  Rchafeilitatien  Agency  or  the 

“Inter national  RiNANeE  Corporation 
“8e€t  535t  4n  order  to  increase  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise  and  in-vestment  in  developing  tfee  resources 

r\f  4  ]->  r\  o  ynn  o  in  1 1  ion  qjbqici£q  i~\  nn  i  u  onf  h  r7fvl  4  J-t-i  sj  A  /  «f  o  ~n  / 1 

U 1  lllU  til  Lcto  HI  VV  llll'll  tluoio  Itlllviv.'  lo  cl  l  L  lllUl  1/jl  u  !J  \  111  1  o  Ttrt  c  11 1  ll 

te  mofeelize  loeal  capital  for  snefe  development  and  invest¬ 
ment,  snefe  amount  as  may  fee  required,  feet  not  to  exceed 

further  military  productiorp  ceonomie  and  technical  assist- 
anee  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  fee  utilized  for 

Rinanec  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  International  Ranh 
for  Reconstruction  and  ^development. 

“Ocean  R-re-ight  Charges  on  Relief  Page  ages 
“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  eharges 
on  shipments  of  relief  supplies  and  packages  under  sufe- 


seetion  447  -fef  of  the 


Act  of 


as  amended  JAA  Ik-  §7  Cfe  4545  -(-o)  f  ,  shall  fee 
and  may  fee  exercised  after  June  fetfe  -1952,  fey  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  tfee  Government  that  the  -President  may 
designate :  Provided .  That,  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  are 
authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  4953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 
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Aet  el 


44-7  -fe)-  el  tfee 
1918,  as  amended. - 

“i  NVESTM  E^f  AST*  1  AEfW-M  AT  If >AA h  AfcBtA  (tI'  AILVNTIES 

4gEe'v  537.  4fee  autherity  le  mafec  investment  and  inler- 

r  seetien  444  -(fe)-  -f4f  el  t4e 
Aet  el  49-44  as  amended  sfeall  fee 
lufey  eentinned  aftd  wae  fee  exercised  alter  June  344  l-952? 

er  agency  el  tfee  C-ovcrnment  tfeat  tfee  dfeesideet  may 
designate.  “ 

Seg't  Hr  4fee  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Aet  el  49444  as 
amended  -(442  44  Sr  44  1574-1  OO-fefe-  is  further  amended  as 
fellews : 

-faf  Change  tfee  ]>eriod  at  tfee  end  el  tfee  proviso  fe+ 
tfee  feast  sentenee  el  seetien  493  -fdf  le  a  eemma  and  insert 
thereafter  tfee  sverds  “-and  alter  June  344  405-2.  fey  an  addi- 
tfeaad  .$200.000, 000.” 

-ffef  Change  seetien  404  -fef  te  read  as  lellew-s : 

4  *  /  /  >  \  (  1  \  1  /  >  T  f  1  1 1  i  y\  o  v~r  _  -fv/A-n  \  4 4-i  \  w  >  4  lipae  m  fel  /a 

|  v  |  ^  I  j  1.  1 1  v  i  J.  t  olflv  11 1  111(1  \  •  T 1  v  f  1 1  i  T/Ttttv  l*  /  l  Hi  1C  i,  ill  l  ilv 

interest  el  aefeieving  standardizatien  el  military  equipment 
and  in  nrder  te  prevfefc  preeurement  assistanee  witfeeat  eesl 
te  tfee  I— nited  States-^  transler.  er  enter  ferte  contracts  ler  tfee 
preeurement  ler  transfer  efe  equipment,  materials,  er  services 
tea  (A)  natiens  efegifele  ler  assistanee  under  title  4  44r  44fe 
er  -Pd  el  tfee  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  495-fe-  er  -(44)-  a  natien 
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whiek  kas  joined  with  Ike  United  Stales  in  a 
and  regional  arrangement,  or  -(G)-  any  international  military 

/\ym»n  -t~>  iizn  -H  /yn  Av  hr>p  f  nPO  yf~  OVO  y\T  n  Oil  ill  4  M  A  AT">iTl  1  T1  CYl  1)0 
vll  tIUl  1  v/ 1  llvict'-lvl  Litll  tv"I  u  T)  Xiv  Tty  111  1 1 1  v  v/  |  / 1 1 1  Ivl  1 1  UI  1  v 

Uresidenty  suek  assistance  will  farther  Ike  purposes  ol  tkis 
Aety  or  -(-U)  any  other  national  not  eligikle  to  join  a  eokeetive 
defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  elanse  (B-)- 
ahovey  knt  wkose  akdity  to  defend  itself  or  to  participate  in 
tke  defense  of  tke  area  of  wkiek  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to 
tke  scenrity  of  tke  United  States-?  P^emded^  -Thaty  prior  to 
tke  transfer  of  any  equip  menty  materials,  or  services  to  a 
nation  under  tkis  clause  GUj-y  h  skall  provide  tke  United 
States  witk  assnranee  tkat  snek  equipment,  materialsy  or 

n  VP  VAA!!  von  tat*  O  1 1  tI  Wl  1  I  K  /"*  n  a  r\  rl  O  n  I  A  1  ~Y  t  t-  nivttni  t-\ 

oi  l  virnj  til  U  T^trxcrl  vTvl  lUi  ttrttt  > v  ttt  t/tr  troUU.  ntHtrl  V  ttt  lllUllltTciTll 

its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit 
it  to  participate  in  tke  defense  of  tke  area  of  wkiek  it  is  a 
party  or  in  United  Actions  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measuresy  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  other  state-?  P^oi-kled  further^  That? 
in  tke  ease  of  any  suck  transfer,  tke  President  shah  forthwith 
notify  tke  Gommittce  on  F orcign  Relations  of  tke  Senate,  tke 
on  Armed  Services  of  tke  Senate  and  of  tke 
P  and  tke  Go-mmittee  on  Uoreign 


from  tke 


22 


1  to  any  nation  or  international  organization  an 

2  paragraph  -f+f  abovcr  sneh  nation  or  n 

3  ization  shall  first  make  avail ahle  the  fair  valney  as  determined 

4  by  the  Prcsidcnty  ol  sneh  equipment,  materlalsy  or  services 

5  before  delivery  ery  when  the  President  determines  it  to  he 

6  in  the  kest  interests  ol  the  Panted  Statesy  within  sixty  days 

7  thereafterr  4-be  lair  valne  lor  the  propose  ol  this  paragraph- 

8  shah-  not  he  less  lor  the  various  categories  ol  equipment 

9  or  materials  than  the  valne  as  defined  in  snhseetion  -(e)-  ol 

10  section  4443a  -P-rmddcd,  -That  with  respect  to  excess  equip- 

11  ment  or  materials  the  lair  value  may  not  he  determined  to 

12  he  -less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph  -(4)-  ol  that 

13  snhseetion  pins  -fa}-  444  per  confirm  ol  the  original  gross  cost 

14  ol  sneh  equipment  or  materials-;  -fhf  *he  scrap  value-y  or 

15  -fef  the  market  valney  il  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 

16  greater  -Before  a  contract  is  entered  intOy  or  rehabilitation 

17  work  is  andertakem  sneh  nation  shah  -(A)  provide  the 

18  United  States  with  a  dependable  adertahing  to  pay  the  Inh 

19  amount  ol  sneh  contract  or  the  cost  ol  sneh  rehabilitation 

20  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the 

21  contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  -f&f  shah  make  lands 

22  available  in  sneh  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  he 

23  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract 

24  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  ol  the  time  such  pay- 
TQCntS  ftTO  dllO”  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  ol  anv 


23 


1  damages  and  costs  that  may  aeerue  from  the  cancellation  ©I 

2  sued  contract  ©a  rehabilitation  work :  P-mmdedj  That  the 

3  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  uncl^r  this  subsection , 

4  less  the  amounts  whieh  have  heen  paid  the  United:  States 

5  by  sneh  nationsy  shall  at  no  thne  exceed  $700,000,000.” 

6  Sec.  Or  -faf  44m  second  proviso  in  seetion  445  -fbf  -fbf 

7  ol  the  Economic  Cooperation  Avt  ot  4-948,  as  amended,  is 

8  amended  -(4-)-  by  inserting  -from”  after  -That”  and  -f2f  by 

9  striking  out  after  “-fPu-bllc  La-w  489T  Eightieth  ( dn  gross)  ” 

10  the  words  Uhall  he  used”  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  the 

11  followings  ‘-there  shall  he  allocated  to  the  use  of  the  -United 

12  States  Government  whatever  sums  are  necessary  to  meet 

13  United  States  expenditures  for  materials  required  by  the 

14  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deb- 

15  cicncies  in  its  own  resources :  Provided  f}irdeer-  That  any 

16  deposit  balance  remaining  in  such  aeeonnt  shah  he  used—. 

1 r J  ( It  \  ft. p r* t i o id  1  1  \  ( \  a|-  il~> p  K, (•  i tii mu i (‘  (  ^nnEPVdtinii 

J  \  fJ  f  Lwt '  l  1U1 L  TT77  ft  y  j  )  trr  TTTv  *111 11  X  Tit  M  /V  rcTTilrtt 

18  Act  of  4948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 

19  ot  the  end  thereof  the  following :  -“The  Administrator  shall 

20  exercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by  this  paragraph  to  make 

21  agreements  with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds  deposited  in  the 

22  special  accounts  of  ‘participating  countries’  -fas  dehned  m 

23  section  453-  -faf  hereof)  and  any  other  countries  receiving 

24  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1-951,  as 

25  ©mended,  in  sneh  a  manner  that  the  equivalent  of  not  less 
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than 


in  suck  fends  shah  he  used 
fe  preonmis  lurthcrino-  fee  objectives  el  section  e44 1  el  the 
dfutual  Security  feet  el  1951.  dko  amount  te  he  devoted 
Irom  each  each  special  account  ler  seek  use  shall  he  agreed 
upon  hy  the  Administrator  and  the  country  or  countries  eon- 
ccrncd :  Provided  further,  dkat  whenever  fends  from  such 
special  account  are  used  hy  a  country  to  snake  loans  ah  fends 
received  in  repayment  ol  such  loans  shall  he  redoposited  in 
such  special  account  A 

Sec.  40r  dke  feet  lor 
amended  as  fellows-: 

|  O  1  \  r\  r\  4  It  r\  T  M  t\  VW  1  T  >  C** 

\Tt j  xxtxtt  l life  TcriiU'v  11 

end  ol  subsection  404  -fhf  as 
dhat  lor  fee  fiscal  year  -1953  not  to  exceed 
authorized  to  he  anorooriated  to  the 


hefere  fee  period  at  the 
7  Provided  further, 

is 

lor  use  m 


making  contributions  under  this  subsection”. 

-f h Change  subsection  44-3  -fa-j-  to  read  as 

--faj-  dhe  President  shah  appointy  hy  and  wife  fee 
advice  and  consent  ol  the  Senate^  an 

I  Oeh  11 1  /~«o  1  I  nTl~>  A  In  a  i  1 1 

1  “A  Ill  lit  ill  “  IdvJTJL  1  tl  LlTTlTj  Will  tiTivlvr  Till  tTT 

President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
suant  to  section  44-2  hereol  to  exercise  the 
1-erred  upon  him  hy  this  title,  shah  he  r 
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shah  be  Acting 


in  this  titfe  He  shall  he  compensated  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1 94-9  hat  not  in  excess  ol  $16,000  per 
annum.  The  President  map  also  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent-  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and 

{av  Tooll  1~1 1  CD  1  ' 

1U1  1  vvilIMvUl 

during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
or  in  the  erent  of  a  -vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Admin- 
fstratorv  The  Deputy  Administrator  shah  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  rate  feed  hy  the  President  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  4040  hut  not  in  excess  of 
$15-, 000  per  annunn-- 

£s€t  44t  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  he  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $12,000^000  to  enable  him  to 
make  contributions  to  the  Hnited  Actions  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Dumb  this  authority  to 


mime 


r\  i  sr%  4  r\  1  tt 

elicit  ci  y 


and  to  extend 


zb  December  AC  1953-t 


h  That  the 
manner  as  to  give 

located  within 


*s  shall  he  made  in  such  a 
that  they  wih  not  exceed  33-4 
from  ah  governments,  including 
for  the  benefit  of  persons 
under  their  eontroC  fir 6vidccl 
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further,  -That  none  el  the  lands  authorized:  shah  he  used  in 
duplication  el  the  activities  el  ether  agencies  el  -the  hhhted 
hvatiens-.- 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1952”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  the  section  number  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in 
political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  uni¬ 
fication  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
further  vigorous  efforts  toward,  these  ends  as  a  means  of 
building  strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace 
in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide  further 
encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  es¬ 
sential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered,  as  to  support 
concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  military  integra¬ 
tion,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe.  Appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to 
military  assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  defense 
support  and  economic  assistance,  of  this  Act  may  be  used, 
pursuant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the.  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1501-1522) ,  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including, 
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in  the  case  of  amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  101 

(a)  (2),  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  following  organ¬ 
izations:  (a)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (b) 
the  European  Goal  and  Steel  Community,  (c)  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  may  evolve  from  current  international  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  a  European  defense  community 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951  is  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  paragraph  101  (a)  (1),  insert  “,  for  Spain," 
after  “ parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)  (1),  which  relates 
to  military  assistance  for  Europe,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $3,515,229,500,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  paragraph  :  and  in  addition  unexpended, 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to 
be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized." 

(c)  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)  (2),  which  relates 
to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for  Europe,  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
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be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $ 1,542,866,000 ,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their 
original  purposes  through  .June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  u'ith  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized." 

(cl)  At  the  end  of  section  101,  add  the  following  neiv 
subsection : 

“(c)  Not  less  than  325,000 ,000  of  the  f  unds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  authority  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  economic,  technical,  and  military 
assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  assistance  to  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the 
Act  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty-second 
Congress),  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  until 
June  30,  1953.” 

Sec.  4.  Title  11  (relating  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201,  which  relates  to  military 
assistance  for  the  Near  East  area,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “ There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $514,- 
263,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
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section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  hereby  authorized 

(b)  At  the  end,  of  section  203 ,  which  relates  to  economic 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $ 40,645,500 ,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances 
of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  orig¬ 
inal  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized." 

(c)  After  section  205  add  the  following  new  section; 

“Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by 

section  203,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $55 ,126 ,500  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine 
refugees,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953;  and  not  to  exceed 
$64,456 ,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions, 
of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel ,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Provided,  That  amounts  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  section  which  the  President  finds  can- 
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not  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  204  and,  205  may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  section  2035 

Sec.  5.  Title  Ill  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301,  which  relates  to  military 
assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  “ There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$ 518,385,000 ,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  section ;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original 
purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized 5 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (a),  which  relates  to 
economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953  not  to  exceed  $346 ,025 ,000 ,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  subsection;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and 
to  be  consolidated  ivith  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 
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Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  used, 
without  being  limited,  by  section  503  of  this  Act,  the  section 
which  limits  economic  assistance  to  that  necessary  to  carry 
out  mutual  defense  programs ." 

(c)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (b),  concerning  Chinese 
and  Korean  students  in  the  United  States,  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  “ Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  hereto¬ 
fore  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso 
shall  be  continued  available  until  expended U 

(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  303  (a),  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  $ 45,000,000  for  Korean  relief,  after  the 
words  “to  be  appropriated  to  the  President ”  insert  the  words 
“for  the  fiscal  year  1953" . 

(e)  In  the  second,  sentence  of  section.  303  (a)  strike  out 
“1952"  and  insert  “1953'' . 

(f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  section  303 
(a)  insert  the  following:  “In  addition,  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
at  the  time  when  that  agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a 
value  not  to  exceed  $67 ,500,000  which  the  Department  of 
the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief  in 
Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
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Reconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilitation 
operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and  services  made 
available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  credited 
toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  A 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303  (b),  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  reduction  in  United  States  contributions  to  Korean 
relief  by  the  amounts  made  available  by  United  States 
agencies,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  (relating  to  Latin  America)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section : 

“Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  author¬ 
ized  and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $ 52,971,500  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  401,  which  relates  to  military  assistance 
for  Latin  America,  and  not  to  exceed  $ 18,658,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402,  which  relates 
to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  each  such  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  section." 
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Sec.  7.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  514,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  $55,000 - 
000  for  strategic  materials,  and  section  522,  which  requires 
that  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  aid  pursuant  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  he  in 
the  form  of  loans,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(h)  In  section  519  (a),  which  permits  the  limited  use 
of  economic  and  technical  assistance  funds  for  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  to  acquire  local  currency,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  words  “may  be  advanced” ,  insert  the 
words  “ out  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act”. 

(c)  After  section  531  add  the  following  new  sections: 
“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1517),  which  concern  exemption  from  contract  and  account¬ 
ing  laws,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions 
authorized,  by  this  Act. 

“Sec.  533  ( a)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S:  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain 
retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer 
of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  title  37  'of  the  United 
States  Code  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this 
Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 , 
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but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5 
U.  S.  C.  59a).,  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be 
added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

“(b)  Officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  are 
assigned  for  duty  under  this  Act  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  may  receive  the  allowances  and 
benef ts  provided  for  offcers  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
or  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801-1204) ,  and  may  also  receive  salary 
differentials  as  provided  in  that  Act  computed  on  their  basic 
pay  under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(37  U.  S.  C.  231-320) ;  and,  in  addition  to  any  quarters 
furnished  them  by  the  Government,  such  offcers  may  receive, 
during  the  period  of  their  assignment  for  duty  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  allowance  payable 
under  section  302  (f)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  252  (f)). 

“Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  move¬ 
ment  of  migrants  from  European  countries  hawing  surplus 
population,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  ■$ 8,481,000  for  use  in  making  contributions 
for  the  calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
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Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5, 
1951,  or  to  any  successor  organization. 

“Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  of  relief  supplies  and  packages  under  sec¬ 
tion  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be  continued  and 
may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may  desig¬ 
nate:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be 
applicable  to  relief  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief 
agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any  country  eligible  for 
economic  or  technical  assistance  under  this  Act:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $ 2,375,000  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117 
(c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  make  informational  media 
guaranties  under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  continued 
and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President 
may  designate. 

“Sec.  537.  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  nor  any  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay 
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for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the 
dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda 
in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the 
travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any 
citizen  or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  publicizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

“Sec.  538.  Whenever  a  commodity  authorized  for  pro¬ 
curement  outside  the  United  States  under  this  Act  is  under 
either  domestic  allocation  or  price  controls  in  the  United 
States,  it  shall  be  so  procured  by  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration,  or  such  other  agency  of  the  Government  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  designate  for  such  purpose,  and  furnished  to  the 
recipient  country  as  a  commodity  in  lieu  of  dollar  grants  for 
their  own  procurement. 

“Sec.  539.  (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  Act  (other  than  funds  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  by  making  available  or  causing  to 
be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United' States  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information,  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed 
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1  to  be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  Act  ( other 

2  than  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 

3  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended),  by 

4  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospec- 

5  tive  purchasers  in  the  countries  receiving  assistance  under 

6  this  Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced 

7  by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  by 

8  offering  additional  services  to  give  small  business  better  op- 
^  portunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 

10  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

11  “(b)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Di- 

12  rector  for  Mutual  Security  the  Office  of  Small  Business  of 

13  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant 

14  for  Small  Business  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection 

15  (a).  Each  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
10  518  shall  include  a  report  of  all  activities  under  this  section. 
17  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  shall  adopt  the 
13  procedure  of  notifying  American  business,  particularly  small 

19  independent  enterprises,  of  procurement  and  other  informa- 

20  tion  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  through  the  facilities  of 

21  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 

22  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the 

23  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enter- 

24  prises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the 

25  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  such 
information  to  he  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

“(c)  Section  112  (i)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed 

Sec.  8.  Section  115  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

“(k)  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 

(1)  $150,000,000  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  policies  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 ,  as  amended,  be 
expended  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such  agreements  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  amounts  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  deposited  under  subsection  (b)  (6)  as  a  result  of 
such  expenditure  shall  be  used  exclusively,  in  accordance  with 
principles  developed  by  the  Administrator ,  to  establish  revolv¬ 
ing  funds  in  the  respective  countries,  which  shall  be  available 
for  making  loans  and  otherwise  carrying  out  programs  in 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  expansion  of  the  economies  of  those  countries 
with  equitable  sharing  of  the  benefits  of  increased  production 
and  productivity  between  consumer,  workers,  and  owners;  and 

(2)  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  authorized  to  transfer 
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not  exceeding  $ 2,500,000  to  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  to  he  used  on  terms  and  conditions  to 
he  specified  hy  the  Director  in  order  to  promote  the  objectives 
of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended.” 

“Sec.  9.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604) ,  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  403  (d),  which  authorizes  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  $1,000 ,000 ,000  worth  of  excess  equipment  to  for¬ 
eign  nations,  insert  a  comma  and  the  words  “and  after 
June  30,  1952,  hy  an  additional  $200,000,000'’ . 

(h)  Change  section  408  ( e ),  concerning  reimbursable 
aid,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
interest  of  achieving  standardization  of  military  equipment 
and  in  order  to  provide  procurement  assistance  without  cost 
to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for 
ths  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials  or  serv¬ 
ices  to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II, 
III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951;  (B)  a  na¬ 
tion  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective 
defense  and  regional  arrangement;  (C)  any  international 
military  organization  or  headquarters  if,  in  the  opinion 
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1  of  the  President,  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of 

2  this  Act;  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  col- 

3  lective  defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause 

4  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  partici- 

5  pate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is 

6  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 

7  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or 

8  services  to  a  nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide 
0  the  United  States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  ma- 

10  terials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely 

11  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense, 
13  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of 

13  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  the  United  Nations  collective  security 

14  arrangements  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake 

15  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state:  Provided  fur- 

16  ther,  That,  in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  President 

17  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations 

18  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 

19  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  the  Com- 

20  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

21  “(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred 

22  from  the  stocks  of,  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  agency, 

23  to  any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in 

24  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  deter- 
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mined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within 
sixty  days  thereafter.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  categories  of 
equipment  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  403 :  Provided,  That  with  respect  to 
excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be 
determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph 
1  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original 
gross  cost  of  such  equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap 
value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever 
is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  ivork  is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide 
the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  re¬ 
habilitation  ivhich  will  assure  the  United  States  against 
any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B ) 
shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required 
by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the 
cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under 
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1  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  the 

2  United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed 

3  $700,000,000. 

4  “( 3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this  Act  shall 

5  not  apply  to  equipment,  materials,  and  commodities  made 

6  available  under  this  subsection 

7  Sec.  10.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is 
3  amended  as  follows: 

3  (a)  At  the  end  of  section  404  (b),  as  amended,  which 

10  relates  to  contributions  of  not  to  exceed  $ 13,000,000  for 

11  1952  to  international  organizations  for  technical  cooperation 
13  programs,  add  the  following  proviso:  “Provided  further, 

13  That  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $14,417 ,500  is 

14  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in 

15  making  contributions  under  this  subsection.” 

16  (b)  Change  section  413  (a)  thereof,  which  concerns 

17  the  appointment  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Technical  Co- 

18  operation  Administration  at  a  salary  of  $15,000,  to  read 

19  as  follows: 

30  “(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 

21  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  for  Technical 

22  Cooperation,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or 

23  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section 

24  '  472  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by. 

25  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing. 
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and  managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall 
he  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of 
$16,000  per  annum.  The  President  may  also  appoint,  by 
and  ivith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and  shall 
be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.-  The  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 

Sec.  11.  Section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.  S.  C.  1641),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
“ acquired  as  a  result  of  such  surplus  property  disposals 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “held  or  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  (or  deposited 
pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  115 
(b)  (6)  and  115  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended),  and  not  required  by  law  or  agree¬ 
ment  with  such  government  to  be  expended  or  used  for  any 
other  purpose,” . 

Sec.  12.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
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1  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $20,962,000  to  enable  him  to 

2  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  International 

3  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  until  June  30,  1953,  in  such 

4  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to 

5  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  support  inter- 

6  national  children  s  welfare  work. 

I  Sec.  13.  (a)  No  economic,  financial,  or  military  assist- 

8  ance  shall  be  provided  out  of  any  funds  heretofore  or  here- 

9  after  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  any  Act  to 
10  provide  economic,  financial,  or  military  assistance  to  foreign 
44  countries,  to  any  country  which  exports  or  knowingly  permits 

42  the  exportation  of,  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

43  or  any  of  its  satellite  countries  (including  Communist  China 

14  and  Communist  North  Korea),  arms,  armament,  or  military 

15  materiel  or  articles  or  commodities  (1)  which  the  Secretary 

16  of  Defense  shall  have  certified  to  the  head  of  the  agency 

14  administering  the  program  under  which  such  assistance  is 
13  extended  are  likely  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms , 

19  armament,  or  military  materiel,  or  (2)  shipment  of  which 

20  to  the  Soviet  bloc  is  embargoed,  or  would  be  refused  export 

21  licenses,  by  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  national 

22  security;  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  hereby  authorized 

23  and  directed  to  make  such  certification  with  respect  to  any 

24  article  or  commodity  of  the  nature  or  class  described. 

25  (b )  After  the  forty-fifth  day  following  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  Act,  no  country  shall  he  eligible  for  eco¬ 
nomic,  financial,  or  military  assistance  under  any  Act  pro¬ 
viding  economic,  financial,  or  military  assistance  to  foreign 
countries,  unless  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
such  assistance  is  to  be  provided  such  country  shall  have 
certified  to  the  United  States  that  it  has  not,  subsequent 
to  the  fifteenth  day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  exported,  or  knowingly  permitted  the  exportation  of, 
arms,  armament,  military  materiel,  articles,  or  commodities, 
which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  to 
any  of  the  countries  referred  to  in  such  provisions:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  such  certification  shall  not  relieve  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  or  any  other  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  of  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  is  repealed  effective  on  the  forty-fifth  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  all 
counterpart  funds  of  local  currencies  created  by  section  115 
(b)  6  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
and  by  Acts  supplementary  or  amendatory  thereto  shall  be 
expended  only  on  such  projects  of  military  assistance  or 
defense  support  projects  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  would  themselves  be  available.  Officials  charged  with 
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1  the  administration  of  this  Act  and  with  authority  to  approve 

2  withdrawals  from  the  counterpart  funds  shall  certify  to  com- 

3  pliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  when  such  with- 

4  drawals  are  proposed  for  their  approval. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  23,  1952. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  May  28,  1952. 

Attest:  LESLIE  L.  BIEELE, 

Secretary. 
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&teht  of  these  eleven  men  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Baranczak  in  his  dare-devil  feat 
have  ’already  been  given  permanent 
asylum  \n  our  neighboring  country  of 
Canada.' 

Another Vf  these  four  cases  is  that  of 
a  young  marNaamed  Romuald  Sacewicz — 
a  hero  of  World  War  II  and  an  escapee 
from  the  Polish.,  merchant  marine  who 
came  to  this  country  via  Great  Britain, 
also  as  a  stowawah  This  young  man’s 
record,  too,  is  dottecMvith  heroism.  He 
jumped  ship  in  England  and  described 
vividly  to  the  press  of  %at  country  the 
treatment  accorded  to  Poles  and  others 
in  slave  labor  camps  and  g&ve  the  world 
another  insight  into  the  specific  cruelties 
of  Soviet  tyranny. 

The  other  two  cases — that  Kazi- 
mierz  Kiraga  and  Jozef  Maciej'ewski— 
are  less  spectacular  but  equally  deserv¬ 
ing.  I  hope  that  these  bills  will  ’toss 
and  that  their  passage  will  give  further 
evidence  to  the  slave  world  that  tnS 
United  States  is  indeed  the  home  of' 
freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  3251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Bar- 
anczak; 

S.  3252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romuald 
Sacewicz; 

S.  3253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazimierz 
Kiraga;  and 

S.  3254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozef  Macie- 
jewski. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  RELATING 
TO  INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  LEHMAN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring),  That  subsection  1 
of  rule  XIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“1.  (a)  Whenever  a  bill  or  joint  resolution 
shall  be  offered,  its  introduction  shall,  if 
objected  to,  be  postponed  for  1  day. 

“(b)  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  repealing  or  amending 
any  statute  or  part  thereof  shall  consist  of 
comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the  bilj/or 
joint  resolution  making  the  amendmenyand 
of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  proposed  to 
be  amended,  showing  by  brackets  or/capital 
letters  or  other  appropriate  typographical 
devices  as  shall  be  determined  by' the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  the  oqjlssions  and 
insertions  proposed  to  be  mad  " 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  3  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“3.  (a)  All  other  bills,  memorials,  and 
resolutions  may,  in  lijE^  manner,  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  indorsed  with  the  names  of  Members 
introducing  them,  to  the  Speaker,  to  be  by 
him  referred,  and/the  titles  and  references 
thereof  and  of  all  bills,  resolutions,  and 
documents  referred  under  the  rules  shall  be 
entered  on  th4  Journal  and  printed  in  the 
Record  of  the  next  day,  and  correction  in 
case  of  errdr  of  reference  may  be  made  by 
the  Housefwithout  debate,  in  accordance  with 
rule  XU  on  any  day  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sents"  or  on  motion  of  a  committee  claiming 
jurisdiction,  or  on  the  report  of  the  com¬ 


mittee  to  which  the  bill  has  been  erroneously 
referred. 

“(b)  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  re¬ 
pealing  or  amending  any  statute  or  part 
thereof  shall  consist  of  a  comparative  print 
of  that  part  of  the  bill  or  joint  resolution 
making  the  amendment  and  of  the  statute 
or  part  thereof  proposed  to  be  amended, 
showing  by  brackets  or  capital  letters  or 
other  appropriate  typographical  devices  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  the  omissions  and  insertions 
proposed  to  be  made.” 


ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  b§ 
printed. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  submitted  amend¬ 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  by/ him 
to  Senate  bill  2594,  supra,  whicly  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PRINTING  OF  DOCUMENT  ENTITLED 
“COMMUNIST  DOMINATION  OF 
CERTAIN  UNIONS’’ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  (S.  Res.  323),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor- 
Management  Relations  1,600  additional  cop¬ 
ies  of  parts  II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  committee 
print  and  Senate  Document  No.  89,  Eighty- 
gcond  Congress,  first  session,  all  entitled 
ommunist  Domination  of  Certain  Unions.” 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  .BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  / 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  /Carolina 
submitted  the  following  resolution  (S. 
Res.  322),  wnteh  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  any  Administra¬ 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the^Committee  on  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  Civil  Service  hereby  is  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Hightj^-second  Congress, 
$10,000  in  additiom-to  the ’amount,  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  specifieo^in  section  134 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
approved  August  2,  1946. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CIVIL'FUNC- 
TIONS  ADMINISTERED  BY\  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  ARMY  —  AME^D- 
DNT 

HENDRICKSON  submitted  ar 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7268)  making 
appropriations  for  civil  functions  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1953,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1952— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  IVES  submitted  amendments  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  2594)  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  and  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRICKER  submitted  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2594,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  amend¬ 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  2594,  supra,  which  were 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 

THE  RULE— AMENDIVRCNTS  TO  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE  AND  INDEPENDENT  OF¬ 
FICES  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  MAYBANK  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the/Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  thamt  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7072) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of¬ 
fice  ancL  sundry  independent  executive  bu¬ 
reaus,  /boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ingyoune  30,  1953,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the'* following  amendment,  namely:  “On  page 
5/ line  2,  strike  out  ’619,550’  and  insert  in 
glieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘$400,000,  and  in 
addition,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
utilize  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
appropriation,  without  dollar  reimbursement 
from  this  or  any  other  appropriation,  for¬ 
eign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $219,550’.” 

Mr.  MAYBANK  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  7072,  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Executive  Office  and 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen¬ 
cies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1953,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  MAYBANK  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7072) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
^Office  and  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 

eaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing^June  30,  1953,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  blowing  amendment,  namely:  "On  page 
5,  lin#yl9,  strike  out  ‘$1,000,000’  and  insert 
in  lieu\hereof  the  following:  ‘$500,000,  to 
ailable  until  expended,  and,  in  ad- 
the^Commission  is  authorized  to  uti¬ 
lize  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
appropriation^without  dollar  reimbursement 
from  this  or  anV  other  appropriation,  foreign 
currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $4,500,000’.” 

Mr.  MAYBANK  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intendeaNto  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  7072Jy  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Executive  Office  and 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen¬ 
cies,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  tear  ending 
June  30,  1953,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred,  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GEORGE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance:  \ 

Graydon  G.  With'ey,  of  Michigan  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States, 
vice  Richard  L.  Disney,  resigned. 

By  Mr.  McC ARRAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Albert  William  Barlow,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Hawaii,  vice  Ray  J.  O’Brien,  resigned. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  :  \ 

Allen  V.  Astin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 


A 


app 


May  28 


P,ink,  entitled 
aring  as  fore- 
bers  of  Amer- 
York,  December 


lished  in  the  Polish  Daily  Zgoda  of  May  20, 
1952. 

Sundry  letters  and  telegrams  relating  to 
Immigration  legislation  recently  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

Statement  by  Louis  H. 

“Agenda  for  the  Future,’ 
word  to  annual  report  to  me 
lean  Hospital  Service  of  Nei 

1951. 

By  Mr.  BENTON: 

Address  delivered  by  liim  on  Polish  Con¬ 
stitution  Day,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  18, 

1952. 

Tribute  to  a  young-polish- American  sailor, 
Edward  C.  Kozlowski,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
By  Mr.  MOODY: 

Letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
W.  Patterson  with  reference  to  mutual  se¬ 
curity  prograi 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLE 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  wen 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  as! 
follows : 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

Address  entitled  “Maine  Development,”  de¬ 
livered  by  him  over  the  radio  on  Sunday 
evening,  May  11,  1952. 

Address  broadcast  by  him  on  the  subject  of] 
tax  reduction. 

Extract  from  an  address  dealing  with  t 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  delivered  by  him  at  Hoal- 
ton,  Maine,  May  25,  1952. 

By  Mr.  UNDERWOOD: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Clements 
at  the  State  convention  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  May  27/  1952. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

Address  delivered  by  him  on  March  30, 
1952,  before  the  Ukrainian  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  introduction  by 
Mr.  John  Romanition. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  O’Conor  be¬ 
fore  the  Maryland  Bankers’  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  May  27, 
1952. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

Statement,  dated  May  11,  1952,  by  Senator 
Hill  and  Senator  Sparkman  in  support  of 
the  presidential  candidacy  of  Senator  Rus¬ 
sell. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

Article  entitlecr  “Fulbright  Plan  Was  Wise 
Solution  of  War  Materiel  Disposal  Abroad,” 
written  by  Roger  Swanson,  and  published 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  May  17,  1952. 

By  Mr.  NIXON: 

Article  entitled  “Teacher  of  the  Year,” 
published  in  McCall’s  magazine,  in  regard 
to  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Gerry  Jones,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  as  Teacher  of  the 
Year.  , 

By  Mr.  WELKER: 

Letter  from  W.  L.  Snyder,  Jerome,  Idaho,  . 
to  the  editor  of  the  Jerome  (Idaho)  News, 
and  published  in  the  Jerome  News  of  May  1, 
1052. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

Editorial  entitled  “We  Need  Sensible 
Trimming,”  published  in  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  of  May  26,  1952. 

Article  entitled  “Help  Wanted — Congress,” 
written  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

Editorial  entitled  “Human  Rights  in 
Puerto  Rico,”  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  27,  1952. 

Translation  of  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
immigration  and  the  McCarran  bill,  pub¬ 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 


the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Moody 

Anderson 

Hendrickson 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Benton 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Brewster 

Hill 

Nixon 

Bricker 

Hoey 

O’Mahoney 

Bridges 

Holland 

Pastore 

Butler,  Md. 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Hunt 

Russell 

Byrd 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Case 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Chavez 

Kem 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Clements 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Connally 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Cordon 

Lodge 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Long 

Taft 

Douglas 

Malone 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Martin 

Tobey 

Eastland 

Maybank 

Underwood 

EUender 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Ferguson 

McCarthy 

Welker 

Frear 

McFarland 

Williams 

Fulbright 

George 

Green 

McKellar 

Millikin 

Monroney 

Young 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
O’Conor]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business,  having  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
Conference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 


The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Seaton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Ecton]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  Conference  of  the  International 
Council  for  Christian  Leadership  at  The 
Hague. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  a  limitation  of  debate  of  half 
an  hour  to  each  side.  It  is  not  obliga¬ 
tory  that  the  time  be  consumed,  but  it  is 
available.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  debate  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  or  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally] 
must  yield  time  to  him. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
expressed  my  views  in  full  heretofore 
with  respect  to  the  $1,000, 000, 000-cut 
amendment  which  failed  by  8  votes  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon.  I  rise  again  to  say 
that  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  demand 
that  the  spreading  of  our  money  all  over 
the  world  under  the  threat  of  war  must 
cease,  because  it  will  eventually  make  us 
weaker  than  those  we  are  attempting  to 
help. 

It  has  been  urged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  public  debate  that  perhaps 
we  could  take  up  some  of  the  slack  in¬ 
volved  in  this  terrific  expenditure  by  a 
cut  in  the  armed  services  appropriations 
in  the  sum  of  $8,000,000,000.  I  oppose 
that  policy.  I  believe  that  what  we  need 
in  this  country  is  a  strong  Air  Force,  an 
Air  Force  which  is  not  flying  second¬ 
hand  or  obsolete  airplanes.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Churchill  has  told  us  that  the  threat 
of  the  atomic  bomb  is  the  only  threat 
that  Soviet  Russia  understands.  How 
are  we  to  deliver  the  atomic  bomb  if  we 
do  not  build  air  power  to  the  point  where 
it  will  be  the  very  best?  We  need  a  140- 
group  Air  Force.  We  need  $30,000,000,- 
000  to  build  such  an  Air  Force.  When  we 
possess  such  a  threat  to  Soviet  Russia, 
which  understands  and  appreciates  only 
military  might,  then  we  shall  put  an  end 
to  her  continuous  threats,  and  to  the 
annual  appropriation  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  expenditure  all  over  the  world. 
The  startling  fact  remains  that  at  this 
very  moment  $12,000,000,000  of  mutual 
security  remain  unexpended. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  With  reference  to  the 
$12,000,000,000  of  unexpended  funds 
which  could  be  available  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  airplanes,  and  considering 
the  fact  that  since  1948  the  Senate  has 
been  ahead  of  the  President  in  author¬ 
izing  air  groups,  what  would  be  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Idaho  as  to  why  we  are  so  far  be¬ 
hind  in  the  matter  of  air  power? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  would  say  this,  Mr. 
President,  in  answer  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Nevada.  There  has  been 
some  misfeasance  somewhere.  We 
have  been  helping  our  allies  all  over  the 
world  and  forgetting  our  armed  might  at 
home. 

It  is  embarrassing  that  we  must  fly 
obsolete  planes  in  Korea  today.  Think 
of  it:  We  are  flying  B-29’s  in  three-plane 
squadrons.  No  airman  of  any  rank  will 
say  that  B-29’s  in  squadrons  of  three 
have  any  protection  whatever. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  should  like 
to  ask  whether  that  is  the  reason  we 
have  been  losing  an  average  of  4  to  1 
in  combat  airplanes. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Whatever  the  reason, 
I  say  to  my  friend,  it  is  a  dark  day  for 
the  management  of  our  defense  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Rather  than  debate  this  subject, 
as  we  have  for  the  past  2  days,  we 
should  establish  a  joint  committee,  with 
membership  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  attempt,  through  such  a 
committee,  to  get  some  pointed  answers 
as  to  why  at  this  late  hour  in  the  present 
emergency,  which  has  been  an  emer¬ 
gency  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  we  are  still  so  far  behind  in  air 
power. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  is  the  matter 
with  our  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  well 
as  other  committees  of  the  Senate? 
They  are  supposed  to  tell  the  Senate  how 
we  are  to  fight  the  war  with  Russia  which 
they  all  say  is  inevitable,  or  at  least  in¬ 
dicate  is  coming. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  will  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  by 
saying  that  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
Senator’s  inquiry  is,  indeed,  profound. 
Whether  we  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
realize  it  or  not,  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try — the  taxpayers  and  the  parents  who 
are  losing  their  sons  in  Korea — are  the 
ones  who  will  require  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  can  yield  for  only 
one  more  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  intends  to  offer  an  amend-? 
ment  this  afternoon  which  would  trans¬ 
fer  $6,000,000,000  from  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  to  do  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  wants  done,  namely, 
to  catch  up  on  our  air  power  and  to  be 
able  to  control  the  air  any  place  in  Asia 
or  in  Europe  which  is  important  to  our 
ultimate  safety. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  that  I  shall  support 
his  amendment.  I  believe  that  air  power 
is  the  solution  to  the  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  at  this  very  moment. 

Mr.  President,  how  embarrassing  it  is 
for  us  to  learn  that  England  is  flying  jet 
transports  in  commercial  aviation,  when 
we  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MALONE.  While  we  are  flying 
B-29’s. 


Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  for  one  question. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  made  reference  to  his  amend¬ 
ment  which  called  for  a  cut  of  a  billion 
dollars,  and  because  we  are  now  consid¬ 
ering  his  amendment  which  would  cut 
$500,000,000  from  the  bill,  whether  he 
has  read  the  House  committee  report  on 
the  House  mutual  security  bill?  I  hold 
the  report  in  my  hand.  It  is  the  report 
on  H.  R.  7005,  the  House  version  of  the 
mutual  security  bill.  I  read  from  page 
30  of  the  report.  The  heading  reads: 
“Mutual  security  funds  available  in 
1952,  obligations  and  expenditures  to 
February  29,  1952.”  Under  "Expendi¬ 
ture  data”  for  military  assistance,  I  read : 

Total  available  for  expenditure,  1952,  $10,- 
817,260,805. 

Unexpended  balance,  February  29,  1952, 
$9,471,537,373. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Economic  and 
technical  assistance,”  the  expenditure 
data  shows: 

Unexpended  balance,  February  29,  1952, 
$11,760,919,050. 

Of  course,  some  expenditures  are 
chargeable  against  those  figures  at  the 
present  time.  But,  in  view  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  unexpended  balance,  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  see  any  justification  for 
seriously  believing  that  the  pending  bill 
cannot  be  cut  by  half  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  will  reply  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  by  saying  that  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  bill  cannot  be  cut  by  half  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  point  that  by 
the  amendment  which  would  cut  half  a 
billion  dollars  from  the  bill  we  would 
be  restoring  nearly  $225,000,000  which 
was  cut  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  week  from  this  authorization.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  House  of  Representatives  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  subject.  They  were 
logical  in  their  arguments  and  in  their 
action.  Inasmuch  as  the  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  restore  $225,000,000  of 
the  cut  made  by  the  House,  I  certainly 
believe  that  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  "We’ve  Heard  It  Before,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  leading  Idaho  newspaper, 
the  Idaho  Statesman,  of  May  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We’ve  Heard  It  Before 

General  Ridgway’s  name  may  be  added  to 
the  list  of  those  in  the  Dean  Acheson  circle. 
The  general  told  Congress  this  week  that 
current  Communist  tactics  are  a  monu¬ 
mental  warning  that  the  Reds  may  plan 
to  use  gas  or  germ  warfare.  The  general 
added  that  Allied  forces  are  ready  for  any 
eventuality. 

We  assume  that  the  Ridgway  message  to 
the  Congress  was  planned  to  halt  the  foreign 
aid  fund  trimming  which  is  under  way.  The 


House  voted  this  week  to  cut  $615,000,000 
from  its  $6,900,000,000  aid  for  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  seems  that  every  time  Congress 
realizes  the  seriousness  of  the  expenditures 
for  foreign  aid,  and  starts  cutting  requests, 
along  comes  someone  in  high  authority  to 
issue  the  warning. 

The  whole  Korean  situation  is  nothing 
short  of  a  serious  Joke.  Reports  from  there 
are  like  a  phonograph  record.  Our  leaders 
follow  the  same  old  policy  of  fear.  Nothing 
is  accomplished. 

We  would  like  to  see  someone  stand  up 
before  the  Congress  and  tell  the  Nation  how 
to  end  the  Korean  fiasco.  Anything  else  is 
mockery  of  our  war  dead. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  has  given  me 
grave  concern.  We  are  confronted  with 
two  threats.  One  threat  is  on  the  home 
front,  and  is  to  our  fiscal  soundness  and 
to  our  ability  to  finance  successfully  all 
the  obligations  we  are  attempting  to 
meet  at  home.  The  other  threat  is  the 
external  threat  of  physical  aggression 
by  the  combined  world  forces  of  com¬ 
munism. 

I  agree,  Mr.  President,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  just  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho  that  we  need  to 
build  up  our  air  power.  Without  know¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  about  the  technical 
details  as  to  why  the  House  cut  the 
air  power  figures  as  much  as  it  did  in 
the  defense  appropriation  bill,  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  cut  was  a  bit  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  it  may  be  nesessary  for  us 
to  increase  that  amount. 

I  regret,  however,  that  I  cannot  go 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho,  who  is  in  effect  suggesting 
that  air  power  alone  would  be  adequate 
for  our  future  protection.  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  suggestion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that,  although  material  forces  alone  are 
not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  future  peace 
of  the  world,  they  can  have  a  restraining 
influence  until  we  can  bring  moral  force 
to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  men  who  un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  enlightened,  prefer  freedom 
to  slavery. 

What  would  be  the  logical  consequence 
of  our  cutting  foreign  aid  to  the  point 
where  it  would  be  inadequate  and  then 
relying  upon  air  power?  In  the  first 
place,  our  air  power  would  not  be  ef¬ 
fective  unless  we  had  bases  closer  to 
the  source  of  a  potential  attack  than  the 
continental  confines  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  for  the  protection  of 
ourselves,  as  well  as  of  our  allies  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  need  air  bases  in  Great  Britain, 
Africa,  Spain — if  a  suitable  agreement 
can  be  arranged  to  put  them  behind  the 
protection  of  the  Pyrenees — and  in 
France,  although  France  is  more  likely 
to  be  overrun  by  a  land  army  than  the 
other  areas  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  am  disturbed  over  this  issue  because 
my  finite  mind  cannot  comprehend  even 
$1,000,000,000,  much  less  the  total  of 
this  bill. 

I  cannot  say,  nor  do  I  believe  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any 
Member  of  the  House  can  say  cate¬ 
gorically,  down  to  even  a  reasonable 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  what  is  the 
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irreducible  minimum  required  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  security  and  to  do  what  we  can 
from  a  physical  standpoint  to  stay  the 
hand  of  an  aggressor  and  the  prospect  of 
a  devastating  war  which,  as  H.  G.  Wells 
once  predicted,  would  leave  mankind 
cowering  behind  a  windbreak  or  in  the 
disease- soaked  ruins  of  a  slum. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  persons  in 
Europe  would  say,  “Do  not  bother  about 
our  defenses,  and  do  not  bother  about 
bases  over  here,  and  do  not  bother  about 
a  land  army;  but  when  war  starts,  send 
your  bombers  here  and  let  them  start 
bombing”?  Who  would  be  hurt  in  that 
event?  The  cities  of  Europe  and  the 
people  living  in  them  would  be  destroyed 
by  our  bombers,  while  our  cities  re¬ 
mained  relatively  secure- 

So  I  say  the  situation  is  a  serious  one, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
news  items  of  the  last  week  show  that 
tension  has  been  increasing  in  Germany 
since  the  German  leaders  agreed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  arm  and  train  10  divisions  as  a 
part  of  the  United  Nations  forces  serv¬ 
ing  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
know  just  how  much  aid  will  be  required. 
All  I  know  is  that  General  Eisenhower 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  cut  of  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  would  be  too  much 
and  would  be  dangerous,  and  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  planned  this 
program,  think  that  a  cut  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  would  be  too  much. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  to  yield  two  more 
minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  two  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  committee  said  that  a  cut  of  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  would  be  too  much. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  said  by  his  amendment  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  back  $225,000,000  which  the  House 
cut  from  the  bill.  However,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  are  not  giving  back  anything  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  committee  which 
heard  the  evidence  sought  to  have  au¬ 
thorized.  The  $225,000,000  figure  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  action  voted 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
committee. 

On  our  side  of  the  Capitol,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  said 
that  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000  is  enough, 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Commit¬ 
tee  has  said  that  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000 
is  enough. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
vote  for  the  pending  amendment  to  cut 
the  amount  of  the  authorization  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $500,000,000.  But,  in  view  of  the 
figures  which  have  been  presented  in 
regard  to  unobligated  or  earmarked 
carry-over  funds  and  in  view  of  my  in¬ 
ability  to  break  down  those  figures  in 
any  concise  way  on  the  basis  of  an  ir¬ 
reducible  minimum,  I  must  confess  that 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  next  amend¬ 


ment,  if  the  pending  amendment  is  re¬ 
jected. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
pending  amendment  is  rejected,  I  shall 
vote  for  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  by  $400,- 
000,000  more.  However,  I  cannot  go 
along  with  the  pending  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  a  cut  of  $500,000,000  would 
be  too  much. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  submit  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  CONNALiLY.  If  the  time  required 
for  that  purpose  is  not  taken  from  my 
time,  I  shall  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Any  time 
required  for  such  a  purpose  will  have 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  allotted  to 
either  side,  under  the  existing  order. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  the  report  not  be  taken 
from  the  time  allotted  to  either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order,  the  Chair  cannot  recognize  any 
Senator  unless  he  is  yielded  to  by  either 
of  the  Senators  having  charge  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  I  withhold  the 
report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Nixon]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware,  I  sel¬ 
dom  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
unless  the  matter  under  consideration 
is  one  which  concerns  a  committee  on 
which  I  serve. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  speak  because  I  find  myself  in 
the  rather  difficult  position  of  being 
alined  against  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  whom  I  ordinarily  vote  on 
critical  issues,  and  for  whose  judgment  I 
have  great  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
my  friend  and  neighbor,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker],  and  I 
feel  that  the  reasons  for  my  opposition 
should  be  stated.  Particularly  that  is 
the  case  since  I  was  impressed,  as  I  am 
sure  many  other  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  were,  by  the  arguments  advanced 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  in  support  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  economy  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  I  recognize,  as  do  all 
Members  of  this  body,  that  while  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
throughout  the  world  is  military  in  char¬ 
acter  it  is  also  much  more  than  that. 
The  fact  that  over  the  past  7  years  the 
Communists  have  gained,  and  the  free 
world  has  lost,  600,000,000  people,  with¬ 
out  the  Russians  losing  a  single  soldier 
in  combat  is  striking  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  have  developed  new 
tactics  and  new  strategies  for  aggression 
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which  do  not  contemplate  the  use  of 
military  force.  One  of  those  tactics  is 
the  method  of  internal  destruction 
forcing  a  nation  to  destroy  itself  from 
within,  in  its  efforts  to  defend  itself 
from  within,  in  its  efforts  to  defend  it¬ 
self  against  aggression  from  without.  I 
realize  that  we  are  faced  with  that  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
recognize  the  necessity  for  developing 
our  military  strength,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  sound  and  strong  at 
home.  That  is  why  the  vote  about  to  be 
taken  will  be  a  very  difficult  one  for  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Which  shall  we 
put  first:  the  economy  of  our  country, 
or  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  mili¬ 
tary  strength  and  that  of  our  allies  at  a 
level  sufficiently  high  to  deter  military 
aggression  from  abroad? 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  present  instance  it  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  committee.  Speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy  we  cannot 
consider  the  so-called  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  apart  from  the  military  budget. 
Our  military  budget  of  $55,000,000,000, 
Is  about  seven  times  the  amount  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  connection 
with  the  mutual-security  bill. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  military 
budget  of  $55,000,000,000  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  size  of  that  budget,  both 
at  the  present  time  and  in  the  future, 
will  be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by 
what  our  allies  abroad  are  able  to  do 
to  defend  themselves. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  that  budget 
is  as  large  as  it  is  is  that  our  allies  are 
not  bearing  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  load  which  they  should  bear  in 
the  mutual  struggle  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged.  That  is  why  I  feel  that  a  vote  for 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  this  instance  can  be  justified — 
justified,  believe  it  or  not,  on  an  econ¬ 
omy  basis. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  gamble  in¬ 
volved — that  our  allies  may  not  increase 
their  military  effort  as  much  as  we  feel 
they  should. 

But  I  believe  that  the  gamble  is  worth 
taking  because  if  through  this  aid  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  able  to  create  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia  a  greater  will  to  resist,  our  allies 
will  be  able  to  bear  a  proportionately 
larger  share  of  our  mutual  defense  bur¬ 
den  abroad.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
hope  eventually  to  reduce  our  own  mili¬ 
tary  budget  at  home. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  yield  two 
more  minutes  to  me,  please. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  two  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  the  State  Department  has  brought 
upon  itself  the  opposition  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  body  both  among  those 
who  support  the  pending  amendment 
and  among  those  on  the  committee  who 
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voted  for  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000.  That 
Is  because  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  have  come  to  the  Capitol 
time  and  time  again  with  figures  and 
facts  which  are  not  reliable.  They  have 
misled  the  Senate,  they  have  misled  the 
Congress,  and  they  have  misled  the 
American  people  on  vital  phases  of  our 
foreign  policy  where  there  was  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  telling  the  truth.  That  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  a  cut  has 
been  recommended  by  the  committee 
and  why  other  cuts  have  been  suggested, 
as,  for  instance,  the  one  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Nevertheless  we  must  recognize  that 
the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
world-wide  in  character  and  that  we 
cannot  contemplate  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States  apart  from  the  defenses 
of  our  allies  abroad.  If  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  were  to  help  the  recipients  of 
our  aid  purely  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint  we  could  safely  vote  for  the 
cut  proposed  by  the  amendment  and 
more,  too.  If  its  purpose  were  solely  to 
enable  them  to  defend  themselves,  we 
could  vote  for  the  cut.  But  I  consider 
this  to  be  a  bill  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  On  that  basis,  and  on 
that  basis,  alone,  I  believe  that  the  risk 
which  is  involved — a  risk  which  requires 
that  the  United  States  send  aid  abroad 
so  that  our  allies  will  be  able  to  build  the 
defenses  which  both  we  and  they  need — 
is  worth  taking. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  which  is 
before  the  Senate.  I  realize  the  very  se¬ 
rious  financial  problems  which  confront 
our  economy  and  which  confront  our 
Nation.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Nixon],  in  his  remarks 
made  a  moment  ago,  put  his  finger  upon 
the  key  issue,  namely,  that  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  being  requested  for 
mutual  security  is  a  sound  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  the  dollar  value  to  be  received  in 
terms  of  expenditure  in  the  European 
sector  is  more  than  would  be  received 
even  if  the  money  were  to  be  expended 
within  our  own  sector. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  point  I  want 
to  emphasize :  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
we  are  in  a  critical  stage  in  our  foreign 
relations.  I  think  it  has  been  obvious  to 
everyone  who  gave  any  thought  to  it  that 
once  the  treaty  with  Japan  was  signed, 
and  once  the  agreements  with  the  West¬ 
ern  German  Republic  were  entered  into, 
the  Communist  pressure  would  be  put  on 
with  ever-increasing  and  relentless 
force.  I  believe  our  country  must  be 
prepared  to  withstand  a  period  of 
threats,  of  intimidation,  of  reprisals,  and 
of  acts  almost  leading  to  the  brink  of 
war.  But  we  must  not  retreat,  nor  by 
our  actions  give  any  indication  of  weak¬ 
ening  our  efforts.  We  are  joined  in  a 
great  alliance  with  our  friends  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  We  have  made  commit¬ 
ments  to  them  and  they  to  us.  We  must 


keep  them  and  in  no  way  water  down 
our  efforts  or  enthusiasm. 

At  this  particular  time  I  think  it  would 
be  a  rebuke  to  our  allies  not  to  stand  by 
them  with  everything  at  our  command. 
We  now  have  under  way  what  we  call 
the  European  defense  community;  and 
to  withdraw  funds  from  that  European 
defense  community  at  this  time  would 
be  to  undersell  it,  to  sell  it  short,  and  to 
weaken  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  desire  to  say  a  little 
bit  about  the  ability  of  Americans  to 
pay  for  this  program — and  I  am  going 
to  lay  it  right  on  the  line.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  American  people  during  the 
past  year  have  spent  more  for  their  al¬ 
cohol,  for  their  tobacco,  and  for  their 
luxuries  than  they  have  spent  for  all  for¬ 
eign  aid.  In  light  of  these  evident  facts, 
who  can  say  we  are  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  or  cannot  undertake  the  costs  to 
maintain  our  security.  Surely  our  sense 
of  values  will  not  permit  us  to  put  pleas¬ 
ures  above  national  security.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  protect  ourselves  from 
Communist  aggression  by  blowing  smoke 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Communists,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  increase  our 
strength — even  though  we  may  tempo¬ 
rarily  feel  stronger — by  putting  cocktails 
ahead  of  military  preparedness  and  mu¬ 
tual  security  with  our  allies. 

Again,  to  put  it  on  the  line,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  American  people  want  to 
pay  for  security  they  can  pay  for  it. 
It  is  here  to  be  paid  for.  There  is  not 
one  scintilla  of  evidence  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  not  sufficient  capital 
within  the  American  economy  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  mutual  security  and  for 
the  armed  strength  necessary  for  our 
own  national  security.  The  profits  of 
industry,  the  gross  income,  the  real  in¬ 
come  of  individuals,  the  income  of  all, 
up  and  down  this  land,  is  adequate  to 
support  the  requests  which  are  being 
made  in  the  terms  of  our  national  se¬ 
curity. 

Since  1947  the  average  American  in¬ 
dividual,  despite  inflation,  has  improved 
his  standard  of  living  by  more  than  8 
percent.  Since  1946,  American  corpo¬ 
rate  profits  have  totaled  over  $90,000,- 
000,000  after  taxes.  After  all,  the  power 
is  here  and  the  money  is  here  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  our  obligation  and  duty. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  every 
dollar  we  put  into  Western  European 
security  today  will  produce  from  $2  to 
$3  in  return.  We  are  right  at  the  point 
in  history  at  which  we  had  hoped  for 
years  to  arrive.  We  have  a  type  of 
European  integration.  We  have  been 
able  to  improve  the  NATO  organization. 
We  have  been  able  to  perfect  the  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  community.  To  leave  it. 
now  without  the  necessary  military  sin¬ 
ews,  without  the  strength  and  power  to 
give  it  the  ability  to  progress  and  to 
defend  itself,  would  be  tragic. 

I  realize  that  the  reduction  proposed 
by  the  amendment  is  in  the  amount  of 
$500,000,000.  Someone  may  say,  “Well, 
they  can  get  by  without  the  $500,000,- 
000.”  The  fact  is  that  national  security 
will  have  to  be  paid  for.  Whether  we 


are  willing  to  pay  for  it  this  year,  or  6 
years  from  now,  is  a  question  which  the 
Senate  will  have  to  decide.  We  cannot 
expect  to  have  national  security  and 
yet  delay  forever  the  payment  for  it. 
Some  day  it  will  have  to  be  chalked  up 
and  added  up  and  paid  for  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  with  this  statement.  The 
question  is,  Is  this  generation,  are  the 
Americans  of  this  day,  willing  to  pay 
the  costs  of  national  security,  or  are 
we  to  transfer  and  pass  them  on  to  an¬ 
other  day,  and,  by  so  doing,  run  the 
chance  of  jeopardizing  the  security  of 
America? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  debate  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  able 
to  be  on  the  floor  at  least  part  of  the 
time  have  heard  speeches  tinged  with 
politics,  and  speeches  in  regard  to 
whether  we  should  have  spent  money  in 
order  to  bring  about  recovery  from  the 
depression  of  the  thirties.  We  have 
heard  references  to  the  money  which 
was  expended  in  order  to  win  World 
War  II.  No  one  can  question  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  Hitler;  no  one  can  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  was  necessary  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  great  depres¬ 
sion  which  paralyzed  the  whole  country; 
but  those  questions  are  not  before  the 
Senate  today.  The  question  is  whether 
the  expenditure  of  the  amount  of  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
pending  bill  would  help  bring  about  peace 
in  this  troubled  world.  Yes,  we  need  a 
balanced  budget;  we  need  a  balanced 
economy;  but  it  would  not  do  us  much 
good  to  have  either  a  balanced  budget 
or  a  balanced  economy  if  we  were  to 
become  involved  in  world  war  III. 

If  the  mutual  security  bill  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  if  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  money  it  authorizes  would 
help  prevent  world  war  III,  then  it  is 
completely  justifiable.  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  must  decide  today.  That 
is  the  question  which  confronts  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Nation.  On  a  great  issue  such 
as  this,  politics  is  not  involved,  nor  should 
it  be.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  con¬ 
sider  this  as  a  political  question. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  a  nation’s 
military  requirements  from  its  basic  and 
essential  civilian  needs. 

On  many  of  the  undeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  we  are  most  dependent  today 
in  our  own  basic  and  essential  civilian 
needs.  There  was  a  time  in  history  when 
our  mines,  our  forests,  and  other  natural 
resources  pretty  much  supplied  the  needs 
of  our  economy.  The  hard  reality  today, 
however,  is  that  modern  technology  has 
changed  that  picture. 

Today  the  United  States  is  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  its  raw  rubber,  its 
tin,  and  its  industrial  diamonds.  We  are 
dependent  on  these  sources  for  a  large 
portion  of  many  of  our  strategic  metals 
and  minerals. 
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If  the  undeveloped  areas  of  Africa  and 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world  fall 
into  Soviet  hands,  we  are  weakened,  the 
Soviet  is  strengthened.  Disintegration 
in  such  areas — a  process  the  Communists 
are  experts  in  fostering — means  we  lose 
these  sources  of  vital  materials. 

Such  losses  are  not  solely  a  matter  of 
military  concern.  It  takes  steel  and 
chrome  and  copper  and  aluminum,  for 
example,  to  make  an  automobile.  Many 
of  the  things  we  call  necessities  in  our 
everyday  life  would  be  cut  off  if  sources 
of  the  material  going  into  them  were  to 
come  under  Soviet  domination. 

Our  whole  economy  is  geared  to  main¬ 
taining  the  present  division  between 
slave  and  free  worlds.  We  must  expand 
markets  overseas.  Our  great  industrial 
capacity  today  is  twice  what  it  was  in 
1940.  We  need  not  only  friends  to  fight 
with  us,  but  friends  to  buy  from.  And 
we  need  friends  to  sell  our  goods  to. 
What  would  happen  if  our  military  pro¬ 
duction  were  cut  off?  We  are  geared  to 
a  world  economy  and  must  keep  export 
markets  open  on  our  side  of  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain. 

To  readjust  our  industrial  capacity  to 
hemispheric  economy  or  continental 
economy  would  write  a  grim  record  in 
unemployment,  idle  factories — a  bogged 
down  economy. 

Mutual  security  is  a  lot  of  things  fitted 
into  a  powerful  weapon.  Tearing  it 
down  and  pulling  out  some  of  its  parts 
destroys  the  whole  thing.  It  just  will 
not  work  with  parts  missing  or  with  big 
parts  replaced  with  small  parts  that  do 
not  fit. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time,  particularly  in  that  there  are 
not  many  Senators  present  on  the  floor. 
That,  Mr.  President,  saddens  me,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  truly  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  which  have  confronted 
the  American  people  within  the  time  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  more  important 
to  prevent  a  war  than  it  is  even  to  win  a 
war,  or  at  least  it  is  equally  important; 
because,  if  we  can  prevent  war,  we  shall 
not  have  to  win  it.  If  we  can  prevent 
war,  we  shall  not  have  to  pour  forth  the 
blood  of  the  youth  and  the  treasure  of 
the  United  States. 

Will  agreeing  to  the  amendment  help 
us  to  prevent  war?  Our  Government 
has  launched  out  on  this  program.  I 
want  the  Senate  to  judge  it  from  the 
standpoint  whether  it  has  helped  and 
will  continue  to  help  to  prevent  war. 
The  question  is  whether  the  funds  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  authorized  are  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  There  is 
no  evidence  before  any  committee  that, 
with  the  cut  now  suggested,  the  amount 
would  be  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  are  trained  in  such  matters 
and  who  are  supposed  to  know  the  facts 
have  testified  that  if  the  bill  is  cut  more 
than  the  billion  dollars  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  already  cut  it  our  country  will 
be  seriously  jeopardized.  The  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  read 
a  telegram  from  General  Eisenhower  in, 
which  the  general  said  that  “an  aggre¬ 
gate  reduction  of  the  order  of  a  billion 
dollars  will  be  heavily  and  seriously  felt.’' 
That  is  what  General  Eisenhower  saidj 


and  he  is  supposed  to  know  all  about  the 
program - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  I  ask  Senators  to 
take  the  word  of  men  who  are  supposed 
to  know,  and  vote  against  the  proposed 
cut. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  from 
some  of  the  speeches  in  the  Senate  the 
impression  might  be  gained  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would 
rip  the  intestines  out  of  the  body  of 
mutual  aid.  Since  World  War  II,  this 
Nation  has  sent  across  the  seas  more 
than  $100,000,000,000  in  foreign  aid  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  so-called  ECA 
program.  The  Greece-Turkey  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  the  predecessor  of  for¬ 
eign  aid,  was  started  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress — a  Republican  Congress.  It 
had  its  birth  there.  There  are  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  sincerely  in  favor  of  a 
program  of  mutual  aid,  but  they  want  it 
to  be  a  mutual  program.  They  do  not 
want  our  country,  with  its  limited  re¬ 
sources,  carrying  the  whole  world  on  its 
shoulders. 

It  might  be  thought,  to  hear  the 
speeches  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
cut,  that  we  were  proceeding  to  abolish 
the  mutual-aid  program.  That  is  just  so 
much  "bunk,”  Mr.  President.  The  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  after  hearing  all  the  facts, 
made  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000.  The  com¬ 
mittee  used  its  best  judgment.  I  give 
the  distinguished  Senator  credit  for 
using  the  best  judgment  possible  on  the 
facts  presented. 

Some  of  us  heard  evidence  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate — 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  cannot  yield;  I  have 
not  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Did  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  approve  what  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
done? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Not  by  my  vote.  I 
voted  against  it.  I  favored  the  motion 
to  reduce  the  amount  $400,000,000  more. 
That  would  not  cripple  the  program  at 
all. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  one  more  minute. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
one  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  proposed  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  means,  Mr.  President, 
that  those  administering  the  bill  will 
have  to  adjust  their  sights.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Averell  Harriman,  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  who  is  supposed  to 
administer  the  act,  will  have  to  come 
home  from  campaigning  and  administer 
it  a  little  more  strictly  than  is  being  done 
today.  It  might  mean  that  we  shall  need 
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greater  cooperation  from  the  nations 
which  we  are  supplying  with  foreign-aid 
funds.  But,  regardless  of  that,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  sound,  and  it  will  not  cripple  the 
program.  If  it  is  adopted  the  program 
will  continue,  but  it  will  be  conducted, 
perhaps,  in  a  better  manner  and  the  end 
result  will  be  better  because  of  the  cut. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  it  not  also  result 
in  discontinuing  the  propaganda  which 
is  being  turned  on  the  American  people 
through  a  magazine  issued  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  act? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  commencement  season,  wlien  young¬ 
sters  will  be  emerging  from  the  schools 
of  the  country,  and  staid  and  sedate  col¬ 
lege  seniors  will  be  emerging  in  the  robes 
of  Academus  and  facing  the  realities  of 
the  world.  That  thought  occurs  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  because  it  was  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  season  5  years  ago,  in  June 
1947,  that  General  Marshall  addressed 
the  students  at  Harvard  and  there  ut¬ 
tered  a  paragraph  which,  in  my  consid¬ 
ered  opinion,  has  become  the  most  costly 
paragraph  that  ever  fell  from  finite  lips. 
It  has  been  rolling  since  that  time,  and 
it  continues  to  roll,  because  in  a  single 
paragraph  of  a  commencement  speech 
General  Marshall  uttered  the  core  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Before  that  time,  in  1945 — and  that 
was  only  a  few  years  ago — we  heard  pas¬ 
sionate  pronouncements  about  what  the 
United  Nations  Organization  was  going 
to  do  for  suffering  mankind.  It  was 
long  on  promises  and  very  short  on  per¬ 
formance.  I  am  not  astonished  that  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  Walter 
Lippmann,  for  a  change,  as  to  the  failure 
of  this  collective  action  thus  far;  and  the 
United  Nations  is  now  approaching  its 
seventh  birthday. 

After  the  United  Nations  came  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  we  have  been  hear¬ 
ing  about  it  in  one  guise  or  another  ever 
since  we  adopted  it.  It  was  stated  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  than  war,  although 
if  war  is  not  now  going  on  in  Korea, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  was  going  to 
relieve  suffering  humanity  and  do  much 
for  us.  So  we  had  the  Marshall  plan  and 
a  war  along  with  it.  It  did  not  bring  sta¬ 
bility — 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cannot  yield  at  the 
moment. 

It  did  not  bring  tranquility  and  seren¬ 
ity  to  our  country.  It  did  not  bring  all 
the  blessings  which  were  to  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

On  top  of  that — and  the  timing,  of 
course,  is  interesting — came  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  making 
every  skirmish  in  Europe  our  skirmish. 
If  I  correctly  remember  the  testimony, 
the  Secretary  of  State  said,  in  response 
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to  a  question  propounded  to  him  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
no  troops  would  be  sent  unless  they  were 
first  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  over  there  the  people 
began  to  ask  for  a  little  more  security; 
they  wanted  to  have  a  nucleus,  and  so 
later  on  we  sent  more  troops,  because 
sending  them  would  make  ECA  work 
better  and  give  a  greater  sense  of  as¬ 
surance  to  the  people  of  the  Old  World. 
Later  more  troops  were  sent,  so  that  to-, 
day  there  is  an  astonishing  number  of 
troops  over  there  to  cope  with  whatever 
eventualities  may  occur. 

On  the  heels  of  that  situation  came 
Korea,  which  is  today  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  ulcer. 

Then  came  1951,  and  there  was  a 
change  in  the  response  on  the  other  side. 
That  means,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
wills  of  people  have  failed.  We  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  weapons  in  the  world,  but 
if  the  wills  of  men  are  weak  the  weapons 
are  not  going  to  do  any  good.  That,  to 
me,  is  the  most  disturbing  factor  in  the 
whole  picture. 

The  committee  said  last  year  we  should 
not  reply  upon  the  modest  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization.  It  took  a  large-scale  pro¬ 
gram. 

So  the  same  passionate  announce¬ 
ments,  the  same  averments,  the  same 
promises,  have  been  made  to  the  people 
today  and  yesterday  that  have  been  re¬ 
sounding  in  this  Chamber  for  a  long 
time.  We  lift  our  eyes,  as  Ishmael  did 
in  the  wilderness,  and  we  behold  insta¬ 
bility  and  fear  and  danger  that  is  great¬ 
er  now  than  before  these  astronomical 
expenditures  were  undertaken.  Now 
there  is  a  new  ambition.  In  this  pro¬ 
posal  we  take  account  of  continuing  to 
build  economic  strength. 

Oh,  the  semantics,  the  words,  of  the 
thing.  We  are  to  consider  “social  up¬ 
heavals,”  as  we  wrote  into  the  bill  last 
year,  when  we  ended  the  Marshall  plan. 
We  hear  about  the  security  aspect  and 
the  technical  aid  aspect.  We  get  lost 
in  the  terminology  and  in  the  buttered 
phrases. 

Mr.  President,  I  start  with  the  premise 
that  this  country  is  the  beachhead  of 
freedom.  If  freedom  fails  here,  it  will 
fail  everywhere.  We  will  not  be  wor¬ 
ried,  then,  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 
So,  since  June  5,  1947,  when  General 
Marshall  uttered  the  core  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  there  has  not  been  more  se¬ 
curity;  there  has  been  less.  There  has 
not  been  more  tranquility  in  the  world 
and  in  our  own  country;  there  has  been 
less.  There  has  not  been  more  urgency, 
but  less  urgency  and  less  real  coopera¬ 
tion. 

I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  fact, 
since  -I  was  in  Europe  when  the  Harri- 
man  committee  was  there  in  1947,  that 
the  Harriman  committee  measured  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
this  load.  According  to  the  language  of 
the  report,  in  considering  the  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to  bear  this  burden, 
the  Harriman  committee  figured  we 
could  safely  spend  $5,750,000,000  the 
first  year,  and  support  an  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  aggregating  $17,000,000,000.  We 


are  away  beyond  that  now.  Probably, 
with  unexpended  balances,  $10,000,000,- 
000  will  be  expended  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Who  knows  what  the  end  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  will  be?  What  lies  ahead?  Did  not 
the  Secretary  of  State  say  we  should 
spend  $25,000,000,000  for  3  years?  What 
was  the  information  from  Lisbon?  I 
cannot  say  offhand.  Some  figures  I  saw 
indicated  the  over-all  cost  would  be  $75,- 
000,000,000,  and  our  share  would  be 
$57,000,000,000.  Those  figures  portend 
continued  bankruptcy  ahead  in  Europe, 
and  weakness  in  the  United  States. 

We  took  Tito  unto  our  bosoms,  and  we 
made  him  a  promise  about  Trieste.  The 
minute  there  is  an  indication  that  the 
promise  will  be  fulfilled,  he  beats  his 
breast  and  begins  to  roll  us  back  as  if 
we  were  strangers,  notwithstanding  the 
beneficences  that  have  flowed  from  this 
country  to  him. 

What  about  Tunisia,  a  country  of 
3,000,000  people,  with  30  centuries  of 
culture  behind  it?  When  they  raise 
their  voice  and  ask  to  have  their  case 
ventilated  before  the  United  Nations, 
our  country  and  other  countries  give  lip 
service  to  the  free  world  and  reject  their 
pleas. 

What  kind  of  hypocritical  nonsense 
are  we  inviting  with  American  dollars, 
and  in  the  face  of  possible  collapse? 

The  press  reports  I  get  say  that  a 
paper  army  exists  in  Europe  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  along  with  growing  neutralism. 
Incidentally,  the  testimony  always  in¬ 
terests  me,  because  estimators  are  also 
spenders.  I  have  looked  through  the  list 
of  witnesses  to  try  to  find  one  humble 
soul  who  would  come  and  express  a  con¬ 
trary  view.  One  would  begin  to  think 
this  is  a  one-way  street. 

Another  thing  interests  me.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Economist  said  not  so  long  ago  that 
it  would  be  healthier  for  Europe  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  dollars  to  keep  its  civilian 
economy  steady,  and  fewer  dollars  with 
which  to  defend  frontiers.  That  is  a 
great  statement  to  reflect  the  strength 
of  the  wills  of  people  to  assume  their 
primary  responsibility,  because  defense 
rests,  first,  with  them. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  about 
waste. 

I  wonder  what  there  is  to  the  Genissiat 
program  I  have  heard  about.  I  am 
against  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  because 
I  do  not  want  to  charge  the  budget  of 
this  country  with  a  project  of  that  kind, 
no  matter  how  useful  it  may  be.  Yet, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  here  is  a 
345-mile  waterway  from  Geneva  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  that  is  to  cost  more  than  $600,- 
000,000.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  such 
expenditures.  I  intend  to  support  every 
reasonable  amendment  to  economize  on 
this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield  5  minutes 
more  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  five  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  waterway  runs, 
as  I  understand,  from  Lake  Geneva  to 
Marseilles.  There  will  be  22  power  dams. 


66  power  stations,  8  locks,  1  lock  82  feet 
high,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  dams 
will  generate  14,000,000,000  kilowatts. 
The  cost  will  be  something  over  $600,- 
000,000,  including  all  the  appurtenances, 
barges,  wharves,  and  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  along  with  it. 

Why  has  France  rejected  it?  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  now  under  way  over  there. 
Is  that  the  thing  with  which  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  burden  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States?  My  friend  from  Minne¬ 
sota  can  talk  about  the  money  we  lavish 
on  luxuries  and  one  thing  or  another. 
That  is  our  business,  when  all  is  said  and 
done.  That  is  the  business  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

But  our  business  here  as  custodians 
and  stewards  of  the  Government  is  to. 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  fasten  a  bur¬ 
den  upon  our  taxpayers  that  is  going  to 
destroy  the  incentive,  risk  capital  in  en¬ 
terprises,  destroy  our  economy,  pour  our 
country  into  a  strait- jacket,  and  finally 
invite  collapse. 

Mr.  THYE  rose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  say  here,  par- 
enthically,  that  I  had  no  reference  what¬ 
soever  a  moment  ago  to  my  esteemed 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  ThyeI. 

Mr.  President,  I  became  a  little  dis¬ 
tressed  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  somehow  has  lost  his  vision 
for  economy,  should  have  said  the  day 
before  yesterday  that  there  are  econo¬ 
mizers  on  Capitol  Hill  who  would  rather 
embarrass  the  White  House  than  check¬ 
mate  the  Kremlin. 

I  am  not  interested  in  embarrassing 
the  White  House.  It  is  not  necessary 
any  longer.  The  President  has  removed 
himself  from  the  king  role.  But  that  is 
the  kind  of  language  that  gives  me  a 
sense  of  distress,  indeed  of  fatigue. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  bring  com¬ 
fort  to  the  Kremlin  is  to  weaken  the 
home  front  of  this  country,  because  that 
would  be  an  open  invitation  for  the 
disaster;  it  would  play  into  their  hands. 

Oh,  what  as  astonishing  thing  it  is  to 
try  to  save  a  little  money.  In  the  last 
session  we  spent  10  months  to  complete 
a  tax  bill.  Then,  in  one  day  the  House 
of  Representatives  completed  action  on 
foreign  aid  to  the  tune  of  $8,000,000,000. 
Mr.  President,  the  passion  for  spending 
is  here  today.  If  ever  an  epitaph  is 
written  over  this  country,  not  the  least 
important  of  the  things  that  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  epitaph  will  be  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  we  had  forgotten  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  dollars  and  the  burden  we  placed 
fipon  a  country  that  is  already  almost 
overburdened. 

I  am  not  anxious  to  raise  any  sus¬ 
picion,  but  there  was  an  interesting  line 
in  the  President’s  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.  He  said  that  economio 
issues  and  international  issues  are  in¬ 
separably  connected.  The  President  was 
right  when  his  statement  is  read  in  the 
light  of  what  fell  from  the  pens  and  the 
lips  of  Government  economists  last  week, 
when  they  said  a  possible  cut  of  the  de¬ 
fense  program  may  lead  to  a  recession. 
Was  that  an  invitation  to  continue  to 
spend  for  things  to  kill,  many  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  bring  rather  dubious  value 
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to  our  own  country?  Is  that  the  invita¬ 
tion  they  were  stressing  to  the  branch 
of  the  Government  to  whom  has  been 
entrusted  the  ^>ower  of  the  purse?  It 
is  time,  I  think,' to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

A  dollar  that  has  been  diluted  to  the 
point  where,  according  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  it  has  its  lowest  purchas¬ 
ing  value  in  131  years.  We  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  example  in  our  neighbor  to  the 
north.  Canada  has  a  surplus  in  her 
treasury,  a  balanced  budget,  few  con¬ 
trols,  and  a  dollar  that  is  worth  more 
today  over  the  counter  than  the  dollar 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  What 
more  warning  do  we  need  to  be  thinking 
a  little  about  the  stability  and  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  one  beachhead  that  must 
be  protected  if  the  hopes  of  freedom  are 
to  be  kept  intact  for  humble  people 
everywhere. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  journey  I  made 
around  the  world  in  1945. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
one  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Leaders  in  so  many 
countries  would  grab  me  and  say,  “Let 
nothing  happen  to  America,  for  if  free¬ 
dom  is  foreclosed  there,  then  all  is  lost.” 

I  would  not  mind  an  appropriation  of 
a  modest  amount,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  quid  pro  quo  for  what 
we  are  giving.  I  think  if  I  had  it  to  do, 
I  would  say,  “Tell  us  about  your  needs. 
Reduce  them  to  language  and  to  figures, 
and  we  will  publish  them  on  the  front 
page  of  every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.”  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  what  the  reaction  of  burdened 
taxpayers  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  subscribe  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Welker],  and  I  sincerely  hope,  in 
the  interest  of  our  own  people,  that  the 
amendment  will  prevail. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Welker],  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]  . 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  friends  talk  as  though  we 
had  accomplished  no  economy  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  particular  bill.  The  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  cut  the  bill  by 
an  even  $1,000,000,000.  We  did  that 
after  listening  patiently  to  the  testi¬ 
mony.  The  Armed  Seiwices  Commit¬ 
tee,  to  which  the  bill  was  subsequently 
referred,  made  the  same  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  a  majority  report  to  the  Senate. 
The  House  committee,  after  listening 
patiently  to  the  testimony  presented  to 
it,  came  up  with  substantially  a  $1,000,- 
000,000  cut  in  the  bill.  So  the  bill  does 
not  come  before  the  Senate  as  though 
no  committee  had  given  it  due  consider¬ 
ation,  and  made  the  cuts  which  it  was 
felt  could  be  justified. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  what  was 
spent  under  the  Marshall  plan.  When 


the  Marshall  plan  was  first  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  it  called  for  expenditures 
of  $17,500,000,000;  yet  through  the  pa¬ 
tient  work  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  itself,  in  large  part,  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  the  actual  expenditures  under 
the  Marshall  program  have  amounted  to 
only  $12,500,000,000.  So  there  has  been 
a  disposition  to  economize  upon  the  part 
of  those  who  are  responsible  on  the 
committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
an  undue  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of 
Senators  who  are  to  vote  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  question.  We  now  have  a  bill 
which  has  been  reduced  by  a  total  of. 
$1,000,000,000.  The  House  has  reduced 
it  almost  by  an  additional  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Even  if  the  bill 
should  be  passed  at  the  present  level,  in 
the  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  there  must  be  some  give  and  take 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  final  decision.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  done  enough 
in  connection  with  this  particular  bill  to 
justify  a  vote  in  support  of  it.  More¬ 
over,  for  the  first  time  Europe  has  taken 
definite  steps  looking  toward  a  federa¬ 
tion — not  in  a  political  sense,  it  is  true, 
but  in  an  economic  and  military  sense. 
That  is  the  essential  thing  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  liberties  of  this  world. 

Civilization  may  be  standing  at  the 
very  brink  of  the  centuries;  yet  we  quib¬ 
ble  here  over  a  reduction  of  $500,000,000 
more,  at  the  very  time  when,  to  take 
away  this  appropriation  or  cut  it  too  low, 
would  mean  not  only  a  cut  in  the  defense 
of  Europe,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
very  will  of  the  free  men  of  Europe  to 
defend  Europe,  in  the  sense  which  will 
mean  so  much  for  our  own  security. 

As  I  see  it,  we  cannot  afford  to  gamble 
upon  the  proposal  now  before  us.  A  re¬ 
duction  of  $1,000,000,000  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  is  an  adequate  cut.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  there  may  be  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  the  conference,  in 
order  to  bring  forth  a  bill  which  can  be 
enacted  into  law. 

So  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  recognize  what  is  involved  in  this 
issue.  Nothing  less  is  involved  than  the 
will  of  the  free  men  of  this  earth,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Western  Europe,  to  stand  up 
and  integrate  themselves  in  a  federated 
system  which  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Does  any  Senator  regret  the  aid  we 
gave  to  Greece  and  Turkey?  Does  any 
Senator  regret  for  a  minute  that  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  been  brought  into  the 
Western  European  alliance?  Does  any 
Senator  for  a  moment  question  that  the 
500,000  or  600,000  soldiers  in  Turkey 
would  give  a  great  account  of  them¬ 
selves  if  unfortunately  war  should  come 
again? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hope  of  an  integrated  Europe  is  in  a  Ger¬ 
many  which  is  able  and  willing  to  fight, 
and  ultimately  a  Spain  which  is  willing 
to  throw  herself  in  on  our  side. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  the  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Each  side 
has  one  more  minute. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  I  voted  for  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000 
in  the  bill,  and  announced  at  the  time 
that  I  reserved  the  right  to  vote  for  a 
further  cut  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
depending  upon  the  argument  and  evi¬ 
dence  presented  there. 

In  my  judgment,  those  who  are  urging 
a  further  cut  are  just  as  sincere  and 
patriotic  Americans  as  those  of  us  who 
feel  that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant 
a  further  cut  at  this  time.  It  becomes 
a  matter  of  judgment.  After  weighing 
the  evidence  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  I  do  not  believe  we  can  justify 
running  the  risk  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  involved,  in  view  of  the  great 
peril  which  confronts  us,  if  we  were  to 
vote  for  the  pending  amendment. 

PRINTING  OP  TESTIMONY  OF  BERNARD  BARUCH 

BEFORE  ARMED  SERVICES  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(S.  DOC.  NO.  138) 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson]  joins  with  me  now  in 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  Senate  document  the  impres¬ 
sive  testimony  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Armed  Services  subcommittee  this 
morning  by  one  of  the  greatest  living 
Americans,  Bernard  Baruch.  On  the 
basis  of  that  testimony  I  rest  my  case  in 
support  of  my  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  close  this  debate  without 
referring  to  the  remarks  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  California  [Mr.  Nixon],  who  made  the 
statement  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  7  years  we  had  lost  600,000,000 
people  to  communism,  we  should  refuse 
to  make  the  proposed  cut.  I  know  of 
no  better  argument  for  this  amendment 
than  those  very  words.  We  have  poured 
more  than  $75,000,000,000  down  a  rat 
hole,  and  we  are  still  losing  people  to 
communism  by  the  millions.  I  say  it  is 
time  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
and  the  economy  of  this  Nation  were 
considered.  One  Senator  says  that  he 
is  agreeable  to  a  reduction  of  $400,000,- 
000,  but  not  $500,000,000.  I  ask,  how  can 
the  line  be  drawn  that  close? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amendment 
is  sound.  The  taxpayer  must  at  last  be 
considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Welker]  for  himself  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  eminent  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker], 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
after  line  16,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following: 

On  page  11,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  line  9  and  between  lines  9  and 
10  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  537.  In  addition  to  any  amounts  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
contained  in  this  act,  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  expend  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  from  any 
funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  of  its 
activities.  The  total  amount  expended  for 
any  purpose  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  (a)  the 
amount  requested  for  such  purpose  in  the 
estimates  accompanying  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest  for  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1952  exceeds  (b)  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  au¬ 
thorizations  contained  in  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1952.’’ 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  amendment.  It  is 
an  entirely  separate  and  independent 
proposition.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  be  in  order 
as  a  separate  amendment,  but  not  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Much  as  I  regret 
to  do  so,  because  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  confuse  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  pending  amendment  I  make  a 
point  of  order  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order.  The 
amendment  will  be  in  order  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  amendment,  but  it  is  not  in  order 
as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Welker]. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
“nay.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 


were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefattver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are  ab¬ 
sent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  McKellar],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business,  having  been  appointed 
a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

I  announce  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  is  paired 
on  this  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Butler].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  announce  further  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kellar]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mahon].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  O’Conok]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Seaton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Ecton]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Council  for  Christian  Leadership  at  The 
Hague. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Cain]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley], 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Ecton]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff].  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders],  If  present  and  voting  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Butler]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver  1. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 33 


Bennett 

Dworshak 

Millikln 

Bricker 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Ferguson 

Schoeppel 

Butler,  Md. 

Frear 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Taft 

Carlson 

Kem 

Thye 

Case 

Long 

Watkins 

Cordon 

Malone 

Welker 

Dlrksen 

Martin 

Williams 

Douglas 

Maybank 

NAYS— 41 

Young 

Aiken 

Hill 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hoey 

Neely 

Benton 

Holland 

Nixon 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

O’Mahoney 

Chavez 

Hunt 

Pastore 

Clements 

Ives 

Robertson 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Eastland 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Smathers 

George 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Green 

McCarran 

Sparkman 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Underwood 

Hennings 

Moody 

NOT  VOTING— 22  , 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Kefauver 

McMahon 

Cain 

Kerr 

Murray 

Duff 

Knowland 

O’Conor 

Ecton 

Langer 

Seaton 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Gillette 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Johnson,  Colo.  McClellan 

Johnston,  S. 

C.  McKellar 

So  the 

amendment  offered  by  Mr. 

Welker,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 

was  rejected. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  just  voted  on 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  designated 
“5-23-52-A.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  “$3,620,317,- 
000”  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  “$3,410,443,- 
000.” 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  “$1,588,922,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,496,810,- 
000.” 
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On  page  4,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "$529,- 
614,000”  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$498,- 
912,000." 

On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  "$48,038,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$46,253,000.” 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  “$56,772,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$53,481,000.” 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  “$66,380,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$62,532,000." 

On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  “$533,859,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$502,911,- 
000.” 

On  page  6,  line  5,  strike  out  “$356,354,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$335,69(^000.” 

On  page  8,  line  2,  strike  out  “$54', 501,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$51,342,000.” 

On  page  8,  line  4,  strike  out  “$19,215,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$18,101,000.” 

On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  “$8,734,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$8,228,000."  ' 

On  page  10,  line  25,  strike  out  "$2,446,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,304,000.” 

On  page  14,  line  18,  strike  out  “$14,848,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$13,987,000.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  this  amendment  is  very  much  in  the 
nature  of  amendments  previously  con¬ 
sidered,  the  amendment  need  not  require 
long  debate.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  de¬ 
bate  on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  15 
minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  amendment  can  be  very  briefly  ex¬ 
plained.  It  proposes  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  authorization  carried  by  the 
bill  by  $400,000,000,  or  by  $100,000,000 
less  than  the  amount  of  reduction  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  on  which  the  Senate  has 
just  voted. 

The  amendment  I  now  offer  is  one 
which  was  offered  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  committee  members 
who  were  present  at  that  time  were  5  to  1 
in  favor  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
One  member  had  to  leave  the  room ;  but 
if  he  had  been  present  at  the  moment 
when  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  result  of  the  vote  would  have 
been  6  to  1.  However,  it  seemed  that 
the  armed  services  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  viewed  the  amendment  with 
great  alarm,  and  were  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  all  the  absent  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  represented  by  proxies, 
with  the  result  that  the  next  day  all  six 
proxies  were  cast  against  the  cut  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  were  present. 
Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  six  proxies 
which  were  voted  at  that  time,  after  they 
had  more  or  less  been  sought  all  across 
the  country,  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  committee. 

Nevertheless,  certainly  it  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  were  present  at  the  time  when  the 
evidence  was  heard  and  certainly  it  was 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  present  at  the  time  when 
the  amendment  was  brought  up,  that  it 
was  wise  to  reduce  the  authorization  by 
$400,000,000. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  know  and 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 


those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  program  are  invariably  its 
enthusiasts,  and  they  will  always  recom¬ 
mend  to  Congress  just  as  much  in  the 
way  of  authorizations  and  appropria¬ 
tions  for  their  program  as  they  believe 
there  is  any  possibility  of  obtaining.  So, 
in  the  case  of  this  program,  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  administering  it,  includ¬ 
ing  even  such  a  great  man  as  General 
Eisenhower,  tend  to  become  much  en¬ 
thused  about  the  program  and  do  not 
try  to  pare  it  down  in  the  way  that  others 
would  try  to  do. 

For  instance,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
as  proposed  by  the  administration  first 
called  for  authorizations  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $7,900,000,000.  The 
committee  which  studied  the  bill  pro¬ 
posed  that  it  be  reduced  in  amount  by 
$1,000,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  one  has  closer  contacts  with  this  mat¬ 
ter  than  does  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  whose  members  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  opportunity  to  study  the  program 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have 
the  closest  contact  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  with  the  administration 
of  the  mutual-defense  program;  and, 
being  closest  to  it,  they  see  more  of  it, 
and  they  tend  to  become  greater  en¬ 
thusiasts  for  it  than  does  the  average 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  even 
though  that  committee  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  study  the  bill  very  long,  it  was 
by  only  one  vote  that  this  particular 
amendment  failed  to  be  adopted;  and  it 
is  significant  that  even  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  failed  to  carry  in  the  committee, 
two  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  committee 
were  by  proxy,  and  at  that  time  were 
voted  with  reservations.  So,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  actually  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  have  tended  to  be  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  amount  to  a 
19-percent  cut  in  the  amount  proposed. 

It  is  significant  to  note  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  some  other  legislative  proposals 
which  have  been  before  us.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Nation,  and  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  ultimately  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  is  the  strength  of 
of  the  free  world.  Certainly  that  is  so 
in  large  measure.  So  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  a  policy  of  “No  new  starts”  has 
been  adopted  by  the  administration,  and 
that  projects  not  already  under  way  can¬ 
not  be  undertaken.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that,  even  in  connection  with  the 
limited  budget  proposed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  cuts  in  flood  control  and  navi¬ 
gation  projects  have  already  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  30  percent. 

Here  we  have  a  program  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  so  limited  in  its  scope;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  cut  of  approxi¬ 
mately  19  percent  would  not  particu¬ 
larly  damage  the  program.  I  notice  that 
in  the  case  of  all  dollar  authorizations 
the  administration  evidently  insists  upon 
the  greatest  possible  flexibility,  which 
indicates  that  there  is  no  figure  in  this 
entire  bill  which  is  in  any  respect  sacro¬ 
sanct.  The  administrators  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  intend  to  juggle  the  funds  back 
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and  forth  in  order  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  possible  for  the  money  available.  I 
believe  that  by  reducing  another  $400,- 
000,000,  we  shall  in  no  wise  harm  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hear  it  said  that  in 
considering  the  situation  overseas  to¬ 
day  we  should  not  overlook  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  signing  of  a  treaty  for  a 
defense  community  in  Europe.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  timing  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  always  been  such  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  always  been  under  the  greatest 
possible  pressure  at  the  time  a  vote 
occurs.  The  junior  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  voted  on  this  original  program  when 
it  was  authorized  initially.  He  noted 
significantly  that  after  that  vote  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
President,  on  the  next  day,  announced 
that  Russia  had  the  atom  bomb.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  inasmuch  as  the 
President  announced  that  Russia  had 
had  the  atomic  bomb  for  some  time, 
that  had  it  been  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  the  full  amount  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  the  President  probably  would  have 
made  the  announcement  1  or  2  days 
earlier,  instead  of  waiting  until  after 
that  vote  to  make  the  announcement. 

I  also  recall  that,  when  we  voted  on 
this  program  the  second  time,  there  were 
riots  in  Europe.  General  Eisenhower 
was  in  Europe,  and  the  cry  was  raised, 
“Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  General 
Eisenhower  at  this  important  time,  when 
he  is  undertaking  to  get  the  free  world 
to  work  together.” 

Mr.  President,  we  now  find  that  there 
Is  another  emergency.  I  submit  that 
the  timing  of  legislation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  will  tend  to  be  such  that  we  shall 
always  find  that  there  is  never  a  right 
time  to  reduce  appropriations  for  the 
program,  that  it  is  always  the  wrong 
time,  and  that  the  program  will  always 
come  before  us  at  the  wrong  time  to 
make  any  cuts  or  any  reductions  what¬ 
ever.  The  Congress  should  determine 
the  basic  policy.  Why  should  we  allow 
those  who  are  the  greatest  enthusiasts 
for  the  program  to  go  overseas  and  com¬ 
mit  this  Nation  to  $7,000,000,000,  $8,000,- 
000,000,  or  perhaps  even  $10,000,000,000 
or  $15,000,000,000  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money,  without  reserving  to  ourselves 
the  right  to  pass  upon  the  question  of 
how  much  we  believe  can  be  pared 
from  the  program?  The  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  feels  that  a  much  great¬ 
er  cut  could  be  made  without  injuring 
this  program,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  substantial  injury  to  the  program, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  major  saving  to 
the  taxpayers  by  reducing  the  authori¬ 
zation  contained  in  this  bill  by  $400,000,- 
000.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  7  minutes;  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  15. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  15  minutes.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  has  just  voted  on  this  same  propo¬ 
sition  and  defeated  it.  There  is  only 
a  difference  of  $100,000,000.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Louis¬ 
iana,  who.  offers  this  amendment,  is  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He 
voted  to  send  this  bill  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  after  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  it.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  committee  voted  an 
amendment,  similar  to  the  one  now  pro¬ 
posed,  down.  Is  there  consistency  in 
that?  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
wanted  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  where  his 
voice  could  be  heard,  and  where  no 
doubt  it  was  heard.  But  that  commit¬ 
tee  voted  down  the  amendment,  and,  a 
while  ago,  the  Senate  voted  down  an 
amendment  proposing  a  slightly  greater 
cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  con¬ 
sume  the  time  of  the  Senate  unneces¬ 
sarily,  but  I  ask  Senators,  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  yonder  in  Europe?  The  United 
States,  together  with  the  prime  minis¬ 
ters  of  certain  European  countries,  have 
been  able  to  induce  Germany  to  line  up 
with  the  west,  and  to  become  one  of 
the  Western  Allies.  That  was  a  monu¬ 
mental  achievement.  Had  Germany 
lined  up  with  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  have  spelled  the  doom  of  the 
western  alliance.  It  would  have  meant 
a  serious  threat  to  the  safety  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  It  would  have  meant  a 
serious  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  itself.  Can  that  be  doubted?  Do 
we  want  to  send  a  message  to  Europe 
saying,  “All  right,  go  ahead,  but  we  are 
going  to  trim  the  mutual-security  bill. 
We  have  cold  feet.  We  are  not  going 
to  carry  through?” 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  send  a 
message  of  that  sort  to  our  European  al¬ 
lies.  Do  we  want  to  discourage  them? 
Do  we  want  to  throw  cold  water  upon 
them?  Do  we  want  to  tell  them  that  we 
are  going  to  give  them  just  a  little  dab, 
just  enough  money  to  make  them  think 
we  are  for  them,  when  in  fact  we  are 
going  to  vote  the  other  way?  No,  Mr. 
President. 

Who  knows  best  about  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Western  Europe?  Is  it  not  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower,  who  has  been  there, 
who  has  been  in  control,  who  has  been 
in  command,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
solve  the  problems  connected  with  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe?  Does  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  know  less  about  it  than 
do  Members  of  the  Senate?  Upon  mili¬ 
tary  matters,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
should  prefer  to  take  the  judgment  of 
General  Eisenhower.  He  was  a  good 
general  in  World  War  II.  He  led  the 
armies  that  landed  yonder  on  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  France,  a  feat  which  it  had 
been  said  could  not  be  accomplished.  He 
took  his  army  into  France.  He  marched 
it  across  France  and  into  Germany.  He 
brought  Hitler  to  his  knees  in  surrender. 
He  gave  triumph  to  the  American  Flag 
and  to  the  flags  of  our  allies.  Does  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  not  know  more  about 
what  the  military  requirements  are  than 
does  some  individual  Senator?  Will  any 
Senator  say  to  him,  “Oh,  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  you  are  a  good  fellow;  you  have 
been  a  good  officer,  and  all  that;  but  lis¬ 
ten  :  when  it  comes  to  running  an  army 


and  saying  what  we  need  in  the  way  of 
an  army,  I  am  sorry,  General,  I  do  not 
agree  with  you.  I  know  more  than  you 
do.” 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  more  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  not  continue  to  ask  me 
to  yield,  I  shall  yield  to  him  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  committee  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  chairman, 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  0,  cut  the  amount 
which  General  Eisenhower  judged  to  be 
proper,  by  $1,000,000,000.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  believe  that  Members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  the  only  Sena¬ 
tors  who  have  better  judgment  than 
General  Eisenhower? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Qh,  no. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Just  a  moment.  I 
want  to  answer  that.  When  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  acted,  we  had  not 
obtained  the  judgment  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  all  particulars.  However,  after 
we  had  acted,  we  asked  his  opinion.  He 
said  that  any  greater  cut  than  a  cut  of 
$1,000,000,000  would  threaten  our  se¬ 
curity  and  would  probably  require  a  com¬ 
plete  reorganization.  I  have  never  said 
that  no  one  knows  anything  except 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  because  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
But  that  committee  had  sense  enough  to 
report  this  bill  favorably.  It  knew 
enough  about  the  military  to  say  that  a 
cut  of  $1,000,000,000  was  enough.  It 
overruled  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  I  told  the  Sen¬ 
ator  I  would  yield  once,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  in  my  time? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No ;  not  even  in  the 
Senator’s  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield.  What  does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  want? 

Mr.  LONG.  Certainly,  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
who  were  present,  those  who  were  in 
the  city,  the  vote  was  6  to  1  in  favor  of 
cutting  it.  It  was  only  through  the  use 
of  the  proxy  system  across  the  country 
that  that  decision  was  reversed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  say  that  before.  A  proxy  is  a 
proxy,  and  a  Senator  who  votes  by  proxy 
votes  as  much  as  does  a  Senator  who  is 
present  voting  in  person.  It  does  not 
depend  upon  the  muscles  of  someone 
whether  he  is  right.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  how  much  he  weighs.  It  depends 
upon  his  intellect,  upon  what  his  mind 
tells  him.  Members  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  had  sense  enough  to  say 
that  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,000  was  sufficient, 
whereas  those  who  would  weigh  this  is- 
issue  according  to  avoirdupois  say, 
“There  are  six  beefy  members  here,  and 
there  are  members  who  are  thinking 
about  other  duties  which  they  must  per¬ 
form.”  In  that  case  the  six  beefy  mem¬ 


bers  would  settle  this  great  question 
in  the  absence  of  other  Senators.  But 
when  the  Senators  who  had  been  absent 
showed  up  and  voted  it  down,  then  they 
ceased  to  be  good  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  composed  of  three  very  eminent 
men,  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  men.  What  did  they  say? 

“General  Bradley,  what  do  you  say?” 

General  Bradley  is  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  said  that  any 
further  cut  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  or 
of  Western  Europe. 

“Well,  now,  General  Bradley” — this  is 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  talking  to 
him — “you  are  a  very  nice  old  man.  I 
have  always  thought  very  well  of  you, 
but  when  it  comes  to  military  affairs  I 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  do, 
General  Bradley.  It  is  true  that  you  led 
the  Army  successfully  in  Sicily;  you  led 
the  Army  successfully  in  Belgium.  You 
have  been  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  now  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  but,  General,  you  are  not 
so  smart  a  man  as  I  thought  you  were. 
I  have  not  talked  to  you  about  this  mat¬ 
ter.  If  you  had  talked  to  me,  General, 
you  would  not  have  expressed  yourself 
in  the  way  you  have,  because  I  know  and 
you  do  not  know;  I  know  what  is  right 
for  the  Army;  I  know  what  is  right  for 
Western  Europe;  I  know  what  we  can 
do  and  what  we  cannot  do.  But,  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradley,  you  make  a  further  study. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  I  know,  and  you  do  not.” 

That  is  also  true,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Vandenberg,  Chief  of  the  Air  Force: 

“Now,  General  Vandenberg.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Take  a  chair  and  let  me  ask 
you  something.  I  grant  you,  you  know 
how  to  fly.  You  can  get  into  an  airplane 
and  fly  all  around.  I  am  not  much  of 
a  flyer.  I  am  a  flyer  only  when  campaign 
years  come  around.  Then  I  do  all  the 
flying  I  can.  But  outside  of  your  fly¬ 
ing,  do  you  know  anything  at  all  about 
military  affairs?  I  know.  You  are  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  I  know  how  many  troops  we 
should  have  in  Western  Europe.  I  know 
how  much  money  we  should  spend.  I 
know  what  kind  of  equipment  we  need. 
I  am  sorry,  General  Vandenberg,  that 
you  do  not  know  any  more  about  your 
business  than  you  seem  to  know.  I  voted 
to  confirm  your  nomination,  but  I  was 
under  a  misapprenhension.  I  thought 
you  knew  something  about  military  af¬ 
fairs,  but  I  find,  when  you  disagree  with 
me,  you  do  not  know  a  thing  about  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.” 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  have  already 
had  enough  debate  on  this  subject.  The 
Senate  voted  down  the  $500,000,000 
amendment.  What  is  the  use  of  going 
all  over  the  ground  again?  We  are  told 
that  this  is  a  $400,000,000  amendment. 
We  are  told,  “There  is  a  difference  of 
$100,000,000.  The  other  amendment 
was  offered  by  another  Senator;  this 
amendment  is  offered  by  me.” 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
speedily  dispose  of  the  amendment  by 
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rejecting  it.  It  has  already  been  re¬ 
pudiated,  denied,  and  turned  down  by 
the  Senate  on  the  vote  which  has  already 
been  taken. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Just  one? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Just  one. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  know  the  Senator 
is  as  full  of  questions  as  a  dog  is  full  of 
fleas.  But  go  ahead. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  it  not  true, 
I  will  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  beloved  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  chief  admiral  of  the  Navy, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  came  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  unanimously  stated  that  they 
had  to  have  $7,900,000,000?  It  was  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  disagreed  with  the  technical  mili¬ 
tary  people,  which  cut  a  billion  dollars 
from  the  $7,900,000,000  requested. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  answer  the 
Senator.  Those  men  came  before  our 
committee,  but  they  did  not  say,  “We 
have  got  to  have  so  and  so.”  They  rec¬ 
ommended  $7,900,000,000,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  taking  dictation.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  and  the  risible  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges] 
seem  to  think  that  whenever  military 
people  come  forward  Senators  must  fall 
down  and  worship  them.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  does  not  do  that 
kind  of  business.  We  do  a  little  thinking 
now  and  then.  We  do  not  have  the  brass 
collar  of  any  organization  around  our 
necks. 

Mr.  BRIDGES  rose. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wil  not  leave  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not 
leaving. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  would  rather  see 
his  front  than  his  rear. 

Mr.  President,  what  did  the  military 
witnesses  say?  They  recommended  the 
original  amount.  We  conducted  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
knows  that  we  had  a  full  and  complete 
hearing  on  the  subject.  We  did  not  take 
their  word  or  the  word  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  We  held  a 
hearing,  investigated  the  matter,  and 
decided  that  the  necessities  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  were  very  great  indeed,  but  we  also 
decided  that  they  could  get  along  with 
a  billion  dollars  less,  and  we  so  voted. 
General  Eisenhower  was  more  or  less 
satisfied.  He  said  it  would  be  a  serious 
cut  and  that  any  greater  cut,  any  sub¬ 
stantial  cut  in  addition,  would  probably 
wreck  the  organization  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  built  up  and  cause  a  reor¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  a 
couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  argument 


of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
First,  he  argues  that  the  military  are 
completely  right,  and  then  he  argues 
that  his  committee  will  not  be  dictated 
to  by  the  military.  It  is  hard  to  follow 
him.  I  like  to  follow  him,  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do  so  when  he  argues  both  ways 
within  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  was  thinking 
about  what  had  been  said  about  the  mili¬ 
tary  needs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
was  thinking  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  holding  hearings  and  hear¬ 
ing  arguments. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  may  not  think  that  $100,000,000 
is  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  is  $100,000,000. 
He  says  the  committee  cut  the  request 
$1,000,000,000,  and  that  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  said  we  should  not  make  any  tre¬ 
mendous  cut.  If  a  cut  of  $100,000,000  is 
insignificant,  there  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  billion  dollars  and  a  bil¬ 
lion  four  hundred  million  dollars.  So  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  whom  we  all  love  and  highly  re¬ 
gard,  falls  down  on  his  own  argument. 

I  hope  most  sincerely,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  amendment  will  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered;  and  the  Chief  Clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  McMahon],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  who  if  present  would  vote  “nay.” 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“nay.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  On  this  vote  I  am 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  MagnusonL  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Tiie  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business,  having  been  appointed 
a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]  and  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Seaton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Ecton]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Council  for  Christian  Leadership  at  The 
Hague. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Cain]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
“nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Ecton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 


nays  40,  as  follows: 

Bennett 

YEAS— 37 

Eastland 

Millikin 

Bricker 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Ferguson 

Schoeppel 

Butler,  Md. 

Frear 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Taft 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Thye 

Carlson 

Kem 

Watkins 

Case 

Long 

Welker 

Cordon 

Malone 

Williams 

Dlrksen 

Martin 

Young 

Douglas 

Maybank 

Dworshak 

McKellar 

Aiken 

NAYS— 40 
Hoey 

Neely 

Anderson 

Holland 

Nixon 

Benton 

Humphrey 

O’Conor 

Brewster 

Hunt 

O'Mahoney 

Chavez 

Ives 

Pastore 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Connally 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Fulbrlght 

Lehman 

Smathers 

George 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Green 

McCarran 

Sparkman 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Underwood 

Hennings 

Moody 

Hill 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Cain 

Kerr 

Murray 

Duff 

Knowland 

Robertson 

Ecton 

Langer 

Seaton 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Gillette 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Johnston,  S. 

C.  McClellan 

Kefauver 

McMahon 

So  Mr.  Long’s  amendment  was  re- 
jcctcd 

Mr.  MCFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
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vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jcctcd. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the.  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  so  that 
I  may  offer  two  very  brief  amendments 
which  I  think  will  be  accepted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  yield  to  me  in  order 
that  I  may  offer  two  very  brief  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  think  will  be  accepted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  willing  to 
yield  provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor, 
and  provided  that  none  of  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
be  charged  to  me  in  the  presentation  of 
the  amendment  I  am  about  to  propose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  my  amendment  designated  “C.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
between  lines  21  and  22,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  paragraph  101  (a)  (1),  insert  ",  for 
Spain,”  after  “parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.” 

On  page  2,  line  22,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  first  “(a)”  and  insert 
therefor  "(b).” 

On  page  3,  line  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “(b)”  and  substitute  therefor 
“(c).” 

On  page  3,  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “(c)”  and  substitute  therefor 
“(d).” 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mi-.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  simply  to 
clarify  the  present  language  in  the  bill 
as  regards  Spain.  As  the  Senate  knows, 
the  President,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
before  us,  is  given  discretionary  author¬ 
ity  to  utilize  10  percent  of  the  funds  so 
as  to  carry  out  and  meet  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  country. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  coun¬ 
try  may  be  given  additional  help  under 
this  10 -percent  discretionary  authority: 
First,  either  by  being  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  or, 
second,  by  a  determination  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  to  extend  this  additional  aid. 
My  amendment,  therefore,  would  simply 
clarify  the  intention  that  Spain  should 
be  included  within  the  purview  of  this 
discretionary  authority. 


The  final  determination  as  to  whether 
Spain  should  receive  additional  aid 
would  be  made  by  the  President.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  that  there  would  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  whether  Spain 
would  be  eligible,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  and  hope  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  adopt  it. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  will  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  I  cannot 
guarantee  what  will  happen  in  the  con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  another  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  23,  immediately  following  the  sub- 
paragraph  designation  “(c)”,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  following  sentence: 
“Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  authority  of  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  economic,  technical,  and  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  provides 
that  Spain  shall  be  allocated  an  addi¬ 
tional  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  title  I,  relating  to  Europe,  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act — S.  3086. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
insure  that  Spain  in  addition  to  being 
allowed  to  receive  the  $100,000,000  au¬ 
thorized  last  year  shall  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  $25,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  military,  technical,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  This  $25,000,000  is 
but  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  total 
that  will  be  finally  appropriated  for  these 
purposes.  It  will  not  meet  Spain’s  needs 
but  it  will  give  this  friendly  nation  a 
pat  on  the  back,  and  tell  her  that  we 
stand  together  in  our  fight  against  the 
common  enemy. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  a  mutual  se¬ 
curity  mission  is  being  sent  to  Spain  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  work  of  this  mission 
will  be  facilitated  by  this  token  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  can  be  any  disagreement  with  the 
fact  that  Spain  by  virtue  of  its  strategic 
location  is  vital  in  the  over-all  defensive 
plans  for  Western  Europe.  We  should, 
therefore,  extend  to  that  country  every 
assistance  possible.  I  hope  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  adopt  my  amendment. 

The  House  passed  a  bill,  House  bill 
7005,  containing  the  exact  language  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Then  if  I  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  it  will  be  all 
over.  I  will  agree  to  carry  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference.  I  cannot  guarantee 
what  the  House  conferees  will  do.  They 
may  change  their  minds. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“$1,588,922,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  "$1,008,922,000.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  agreement  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  Sen¬ 
ators  for  a  few  minutes.  I  shall  be  very 
brief. 

I  realize  that  the  atmosphere  in  the 
Senate  today  is  not  conducive  to  reduc¬ 
ing  authorizations  embodied  in  the 
pending  bill.  Several  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  have  failed  to  win  approval. 
However,  I  should  like  to  approach  the 
subject  from  a  different  angle.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  apply  any  across-the- 
board  reduction,  as  the  previous  amend¬ 
ments  have  sought  to  accomplish,  I  am 
confining  my  amendment  solely  to  that 
part  of  the  bill  dealing  with  economic 
aid. 

If  Senators  will  refer  to  page  3  of  the 
pending  measure,  it  will  be  noted  .that 
$1,588,922,000  is  set  aside  for  economic 
aid  to  western  European  nations.  My 
amendment  would  reduce  that  amount 
to  $1,088,922,000 — a  net  reduction  of 
$500,000,000.  I  will  tell  the  Senate  why 
I  think  such  a  reduction  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  necessary. 

Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  travel 
through  many  of  the  western  European 
nations.  During  that  trip,  I  made  a 
study  of  American  expenditures  in  the 
west  European  economic  field  over  the 
past  3  years.  After  I  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  I  obtained  supplemental  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  agencies  involved  in 
order  to  determine  the  progress  made  in 
strengthening  the  national  economies  of 
Western  Europe. 

To  my  surprise,  and  to  my  great  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  reports  I  obtained  indicated  that 
progress  was  much  greater  than  dreamed 
of  or  anticipated  by  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman, 
the  former  Administrator  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration. 

In  a  colloquy  which  occurred  in  1951 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  between  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Cordon]  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  who 
was  then  ECA  Administrator,  the  termi¬ 
nation  date  of  this  vast  and  expensive 
undertaking  was  brought  up.  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  an  able  administrator,  was  quite 
specific  as  to  what  percentage  increase 
in  industrial  production  over  prewar 
levels  ECA  considered  to  be  evidence  that 
our  financial  aid  could  be  safely,  and 
justifiably,  ended.  Frst  I  shall  read 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Cordon]  said: 

Senator  Cordon.  Now,  Mr.  Hoffman,  let 
us  assume  success  at  the  end  of  1952.  Let 
us  assume  that  your  target,  which  I  believe 
is  130  percent  of  prewar  production,  has 
been  achieved  at  that  time. 
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Mi-.  Hoffman  replied — and  I  want 
Senators  to  mark  well  what  he  said: 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  it  goes  a  little  less 
than  that;  I  think  It  was  about  125  percent. 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  words,  when 
we  started  the  ECA  program,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  objective  was  clear  and  specific. 
He  did  not  hedge.  He  said  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
reached  125  percent  of  their  prewar  pro¬ 
duction,  we  could  safely  terminate  all 
economic  aid.  Europe  could  take  care 
of  itself. 

Let  me  show  what  has  happened  since 
1948,  the  year  ECA  began  pouring  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  Western  Europe. 
This  is  the  picture  I  obtained  in  late  1951 
and  early  1952  from  Mr.  Tyler  Wood, 
who  at  that  time  was  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  first,  ECA  and,  during  1952,  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  These  are 
the  figures.  These  are  not  opinions  or 
weasel  words.  These  are  the  cold,  hard 
facts,  Mr.  President. 

Basing  prewar  production  on  1938  lev¬ 
els  as  100  percent,  Belgium  and  Luxem¬ 
burg  in  1951  had  reached  146  percent. 
If  we  subtract  the  125  percent  envisioned 
by  Mr.  Hoffman  from  that  figure,  it  in¬ 
dicates  that  industrial  recovery  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Luxemburg  has  been  21  per¬ 
cent  above  the  level  deemed  necessary 
by  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  production 
figures  for  other  European  nations.  I 
ask  the  Senators  to  listen  well  and  de¬ 
termine  for  themselves  if  there  is  any 
necessity  for  our  country  to  continue  to 
strain  its  economy,  run  up  a  huge  deficit, 
and  expand  our  already  enormous  na¬ 
tional  debt  to  donate  more  unlimited  bil¬ 
lions  in  economic  aid  to  these  countries. 

Denmark:  Prewar,  100  percent;  1951, 
162  percent. 

Prance:  Prewar,  100  percent;  1951, 138 
percent. 

Italy:  Prewar,  100  percent;  1951,  144 
percent. 

Yet  with  all  that  progress,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  all  those  clear-cut  indications 
of  good  economic  health,  we  are  being 
asked  to  dump  more  billions  into  these 
countries. 

I  continue: 

The  Netherlands:  Prewar,  100  per¬ 
cent;  1951,  148  percent. 

Norway:  Prewar,  100  percent;  1951, 
154  percent. 

United  Kingdom:  Prewar,  100  percent; 
1951,  146  percent. 

The  average  for  all  of  the  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  in  1951,  Mr.  President,  was  145  per¬ 
cent — 20  percent  more  than  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  thought  necessary. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  emphatic  and  defi¬ 
nite  in  his  statement  that  when  West 
European  industrial  production  reached 
the  goal  of  125  percent,  our  job  was  to  be 
done,  they  they  could  make  it  alone,  un¬ 
der  their  own  steam,  from  that  time  on 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ask  the  Senate 
to  cut  one  penny  of  funds  dedicated  to 
military  aid  at  this  time,  because  I  am 
not  sufficiently  informed  on  the  subject. 
But  I  am  saying  to  the  Senate  that  we 
should  by  all  means,  if  we  are  to  be  fair 
to  our  own  people,  cut  the  economic  aid. 
In  view  of  the  marvelous  progress  that 


has  been  made  by  all  the  countries  in 
Western  Europe,  that  aid  is  no  longer 
necessary  on  the  vast  scale  of  past  years. 
It  can  no  longer  be  justified.  To  con¬ 
tinue  it  will  mean  bringing  bankruptcy 
nearer  in  our  own  United  States. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  few  months  ago,  our  bureau¬ 
crats  are  the  ones  who  cry  the  loudest, 
that  this  so-called  economic  aid  must  be 
continued.  And,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  they  do  not  stop  at  just  words. 
In  order  to  make  a  better  showing  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  and  before  the  commit¬ 
tees,  our  bureaucrats  changed  the  yard¬ 
stick  they  have  been  using  to  measure 
the  economic  progress  of  West  European 
nations. 

In  the  early  days  of  ECA,  the  yardstick 
used  was  based  on  a  percentage  of  pre¬ 
war  production.  However,  that  whole 
picture  was  so  bright,  and  showed  so 
much  progress  being  made,  the  admin¬ 
istration  saw  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  their  buggy  ride,  paid  for  by  our 
taxpayers,  was  about  to  end.  So  they 
changed  yardsticks.  Instead  of  using 
the  prewar  100  percent  figure,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  now  uses  1948  as  the  100 
percent  yardstick. 

Of  course,  if  we  use  1948  instead  of 
1938,  the  whole  picture  is  changed.  It  is 
still  a  good  picture,  but  it  makes  a  better 
talking  point  for  more  billions  in  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  than  the  1938  basis. 

Using  this  new  yardstick,  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  for  example,  instead  of 
showing  146  percent  recovery,  show  120 
percent. 

Denmark,  instead  of  showing  162  per¬ 
cent,  based  on  1938  levels,  shows,  under 
the  new  formula,  only  120  percent. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  yardstick  has  been  changed,  the 
average  production  index  for  all  NATO 
countries  is  125  percent,  exactly  the  goal 
set  by  Mr.  Hoffman  when  the  program 
got  under  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  showing  the  total  in¬ 
crease  in  industrial  production  over  pre¬ 
war  levels  for  West  European  nations 
and  a  table  including  this  same  data 
based  on  1948  as  100,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  1. — Industrial  production 


(Index  1938=100] 


Country 

Total  industrial  production 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1950 

19511 

NATO  countries: 

Belgium-Luxem- 

burg . 

100 

122 

122 

124 

146 

Denmark . 

100 

135 

143 

159 

162 

France. . 

100 

111 

122 

123 

138 

Iceland . . 

Italy . 

100 

99 

109 

125 

144 

Netherlands . 

100 

114 

127 

140 

148 

Norway . 

100 

125 

135 

146 

154 

United  Kingdom.. 

100 

120 

129 

140 

146 

Total  NATO... 

100 

116 

126 

135 

145 

Germany . . 

100 

50 

72 

91 

109 

Total  NATO 

plus  Germany. 

100 

97 

110 

121 

134 

I  Estimate'1. 


May  28 

Table  1. — Industrial  production — Continued 


[Index  1938=100] 


Country 

Total  industrial  production 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Other  OEEO  coun¬ 
tries: 

Austria _ 

100 

85 

114 

134 

148 

Greece . 

100 

76 

90 

114 

129 

Ireland _ 

100 

135 

154 

170 

176 

Sweden..  ...  .. 
Switzerland _ 

100 

149 

157 

164 

172 

Turkey _ 

100 

154 

162 

165 

169 

Total  OEEC 

countries _ 

100 

99 

112 

124 

136 

Table  2. — Industrial  production 
[1948=100] 


Country 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 » 

NATO  countries: 
Belgium-Luxem- 
burz...  . 

82 

100 

100 

102 

120 

120 

124 

Denmark _ 

74 

100 

106 

118 

France.. . . 

90 

100 

110 

in 

Iceland. . . 

Italy . . . 

101 

100 

110 

126 

145 

130 

123 

Netherlands _  .. 

88 

100 

112 

123 

Norway . 

80 

100 

108 

117 

Portugal  _ _ 

United  Kingdom. 

83 

100 

107 

116 

121 

Total  NATO... 

86 

100 

108 

116 

125 

Germany  _  ._ 

200 

100 

144 

182 

218 

Total  NATO, 
plus  Germany. 

103 

100 

113 

125 

138 

Other  OEEC  coun¬ 
tries: 

Austria _ 

118 

100 

134 

158 

175 

Greece _ 

132 

100 

119 

150 

170 

Ireland. . 

74 

100 

114 

126 

130 

Sweden _ 

67 

100 

105 

110 

115 

Switzerland _ 

Turkey _ 

65 

100 

105 

107 

110 

Total  OEEC 
countries _ 

101 

100 

113 

125 

137 

1  Estimated. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  must  be  sensible  about  this  mat¬ 
ter.  More  all-out  economic  aid  is  not 
called  for.  If  these  countries  themselves 
were  sent  up  here  to  make  a  case  for 
themselves,  they  could  not  do  it. 

It  is  our  own  people,  Mr.  President, 
our  own  bureaucrats  who  make  a  case 
for  the  foreign  countries.  Our  own  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  take  into  consideration  our 
economy.  What  I  fear,  Mr.  President, 
and  what  I  can  see  happening  is  this: 
If  we  continue  to  spend  and  spend  and 
spend,  and  continue  to  increase  our  debt 
to  such  an  extent  that  taxes  become  un¬ 
bearable,  we  are  going  to  kill  the  in¬ 
centive  of  our  people.  If  we  kill  incen¬ 
tive  we  will  break  our  economy.  And 
when  our  economy  breaks,  the  United 
States  of  America  is  doomed.  Nothing 
could  please  the  Kremlin  more  than 
that. 

I  realize  those  are  discouraging  words, 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  they  were  not. 
But  they  are  true.  Let  me  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Senators  to  a  few  pertinent 
facts.  Let  me  give  the  most  recent  fig¬ 
ures  that  I  have  on  national  debts — 
European  debts  compared  to  our  own. 

The  total  debt  of  Belgium  Luxem¬ 
burg  is  $5,000,000,000.  The  per  capita 
debt  is  $562. 

The  total  debt  of  France — and  France 
is  going  to  get  a  large  part  of  the  amount 
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involved  in  this  bill — is  $13,000,000,000; 
total  per  capita  debt,  $313. 

Here  are  some  more,  Mr.  President. 
Compare  them  with  our  own. 

Italy:  Per  capita  debt,  $112. 

The  Netherlands:  Per  capita  debt, 
$637. 

The  per  capita  debt  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  $1,401. 

In  the  United  States,  Mr.  President, 
the  per  capita  debt  is  $1,729. 

And  yet  we  are  pouring  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  these  countries.  Can  that  be 
justified? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  showing  the  total  and 
per  capita  national  debts  of  several 
European  countries  and  the  United 
States  be  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  public  debts 1 


Country 

Total  public 
debt 2 

Per  capi¬ 
ta  debt s 

Belgium-Luxemburg . 

$5, 000, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000, 000 

5,  200,  000,  000 

6,  500,  000,  000 
70,  600,  000,  000 

260,  000,  000,  000 

$562 

313 

112 

637 

-1,401 

1,729 

United  Kingdom _ 

i  Basie  data  found  on  p.  79,  hearings  on  1953  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

a  In  round  figures  as  of  end  of  respective  fiscal  year 
1951,  expressed  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars. 

s  Computed  on  population  figures  for  respective  na¬ 
tions,  not  including  possessions.  Those  populations, 
rounded  off,  are  as  follows:  Belgium-Luxemburg,  8,900,- 
000;  France,  41,500,000;  Italy,  46,400,000;  Netherlands, 
10,200,000;  United  Kingdom,  50,400,000;  United  States, 
152,000,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  now  look  at  what  this  Nation  is  do¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  defending  itself,  and 
compare  it  with  what  other  countries  are 
doing  in  their  defense.  The  figures  I 
have  here  are  in  percentages. 

Government  expenditure  for  defense 
in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  is  20.7  per¬ 
cent  of  their  total  government  budget. 
Denmark  is  spending  18  percent; 
Prance,  22  percent;  Italy,  26.7  percent; 
the  Netherlands,  24  percent;  Norway,  22 
percent,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  29 
percent. 

Greece  is  spending  27%  percent  of  her 
budget  for  defense,  and  Turkey,  25  per¬ 
cent.  The  United  States,  Mr.  President, 
is  spending  68  percent — more  than  any 
nation  I  have  mentioned.  Yet  we  are 
being  asked  to  spend  more.  And  I 
should  like  to  point  this  out  to  Senators, 
also: 

If  we  add  to  the  68  percent  the 
amount  that  we  are  now  authorizing  to 
be  spent  to  assist  our  friends  across  the 
seas,  the  total  figure  is  75  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  possibly 
stand  a  burden  of  that  kind  much  longer. 
It  is  not  only  a  staggering  burden,  but 
an  unfair  one. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  only  16 
years.  When  I  first  came  to  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
to  operate  all  departments  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  amount  dedicated 
to  paying  the  then  existing  debt  with 
interest,  along  with  everything  else. 


amounted  to  only  approximately  $750,- 
000,000  more  than  is  now  required  to  pay 
the  interest — just  the  interest,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident — on  our  national  debt  alone.  Yet 
today  we  spend  many  times  that 
amount — and  our  own  Government 
agencies  want  us  to  spend  more. 

That  is  the  picture.  Yet,  with  all  of 
that,  we  are  being  asked  to  dump  more 
and  more  and  more  billions  of  our  tax 
dollars  into  West  Europe.  All  this  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  we  have  already  spent 
in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  suf¬ 
ficient  money  to  increase  the  industrial 
capacity  of  those  countries  far  beyond 
the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  far 
beyond  the  dream  of  any  Senator,  and 
far  beyond  the  dream,  I  am  sure,  of  any 
of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  chart  depicting  the  amounts 
spent  by  western  European  nations  and 
the  United  States  for  defense — as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  percentages  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  gross  national  product  and  their  to¬ 
tal  government  expenditures,  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Defense  expenditures  by  NATO  and  Allied 
countries1  (fiscal  year  1952) 


Country 

Percent 
of  gross 
national 
product 

Percent 
of  total 
Govern¬ 
ment  ex¬ 
penditures 

Belgium-Luxemburg . 

5.3 

20.7 

Denmark  ...  .  __  _  . 

2.7 

18.0 

France.  . 

9.3 

32.2 

Italy.... . . 

5.0 

26.7 

Netherlands.. . . . 

•  7.0 

24.0 

Norway... .  . . . 

5.0 

22.2 

United  Kingdom . 

9.6 

29.5 

Greece . .  .  . 

8.3 

27.5 

Turkey _ _ _ 

5.4 

25.2 

United  States . 

14.0 

*68.0 

1  Figures  appeared  in  Newsweek:  issue  of  .Tan.  14,  1952. 

2  This  68.0  figure  climbs  to  75  percent  if  our  foreign 
arms  aid  is  included. 


Note.— United  States  spending  nearly  5  times  as 
much  as  other  9  nations  in  dollars. 

Average  expenditures:  9  NATO  and  allied  countries 
spending  25  percent  of  total  budgets  on  defense;  United 
States  spending  nearly  75  percent.  (See  above  note). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  if  at  the  beginning  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  had  indicated  to  the  NATO 
countries  that  as  soon  as  120  percent  of 
their  prewar  production  level  had  been 
reached  we  would  stop  the  program,  they 
would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
However,  now  that  they  are  on  the  road 
to  recovery  quicker  than  was  antici¬ 
pated;  now  that  they  are  getting  all  this 
fine,  free  money  from  us,  and  now  that 
we  are  willing  to  continue  dumping  it 
into  their  laps,  they  will  continue  to  ask 
for  more.  If  we  are  foolish  enough  to 
continue  hopping  every  time  they  say 
jump,  it  is  no  one’s  fault  but  our  very 
own. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  this 
time? 

.  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First  of  all,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  reading  into  the  Record 
some  very  impressive  and  very  informa¬ 


tive  statistics  which  I  believe  every  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  should  consider  most  con¬ 
scientiously  and  most  seriously  these 
days.  I  hope  they  will  be  read  by  the  glib 
editorial  writers  who  advocate  making 
endless  gifts  to  Europe,  in  undetermined 
amounts;  and  I  hope  they  will  also 
be  most  seriously  considered  by  va¬ 
rious  speakers,  including  administration 
spokesmen,  who  like  to  talk  in  such 
terms. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  recall  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  ECA,  the  target 
was  to  restore  the  economies  of  the  other 
countries  to  their  prewar  level.  Now  that 
level  has  been  exceeded  in  country  after 
country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  economy  of 
every  West  European  country  which  re¬ 
ceived  ECA  aid  has  reached  a  point  from 
10  to  16  percent  above  the  estimate  made 
by  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  As  a 
consequence,  we  see  the  appalling  situa¬ 
tion,  for  the  first  time  in  generations, 
that  on  the  international  exchange  the 
American  dollar  has  less  value  that  some 
foreign  currencies.  Some  day  some  one 
will  have  to  be  answerable  for  ruining 
and  wrecking  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  because  of  a  glittering  generality 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  easy  to  reach,  by 
way  of  such  a  shortcut,  the  result  every¬ 
one  desires. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Functions  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  whether 
it  is  true  that  some  of  the  projects  in 
foreign  countries  which  would  be  cur¬ 
tailed  as  a  result  of  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  are  practically  identical  to  projects 
in  the  United  States  which  have  had  to  be 
curtailed  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  construct  them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true;  we  are 
being  asked  to  curtail  projects  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  great  Nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  well  know’s  that  unless  we 
now  arrest  the  flow  into  the  ocean  of  the 
precious  topsoil  upon  which  our  agri¬ 
culture  depends,  we  shall  not  remain  the 
well-nourished  and  adequately-fed  Na¬ 
tion  we  now  are. 

Yet  because  of  the  tremendous  foreign 
expenditures,  which  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  in  order  to  increase  the 
industrial  capacity  of  a  few  nations,  far 
beyond  their  wildest  dreams,  many  es¬ 
sential  projects — such  as  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  projects — are  being  halted.  That 
is  being  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 
We  are  inviting  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  take  note  now, 
tomorrow  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana.  As  he  well  knows,  not  only  is 
the  problem  of  soil  conservation  a  most 
serious  one  which  presently  confronts 
us,  but  we  are  confronted  with  many 
other  meritorious  projects,  such  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  the  many  pro¬ 
grams  in  our  river  valleys. 
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Some  of  those  who  now  are  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  we  should  not  cut  a  single  dime 
from  this  program  for  foreign  aid,  also 
are  appearing  before  the  committees  and 
are  saying  to  them,  “Find  a  means  of 
helping  these  programs  of  ours.” 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  present 
debt  limit  of  $275,000,000,000.  Unless 
we  pay  some  attention  to  economy  and 
unless  we  give  some  heed  to  the  fact 
that  we  must  protect  the  source  of  all 
the  funds  we  are  making  available  to 
foreign  countries,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
completely  the  victim  of  the  grand 
strategy  of  the  Soviets,  as  announced  by 
Lenin,  namely,  ‘‘Bankrupt  America  and 
you  do  not  have  to  fight  her.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the 
Kremlin  has  been  pursuing  that  cause— 
a  course  based  on  the  approach  that  the 
only  way  to  destroy  democracy  is  to 
destroy  it  from  the  inside— bring  it  to 
bankruptcy,  economic  defeat,  and  wait 
for  the  inevitable  result.  Certainly  we 
are  actually  doing  that  now,  ourselves, 
by  appropriating  far  beyond  our  ability 
to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  as  it  now 
stands  is  enacted  into  law,  we  shall  spend 
billions  of  dollars  in  assisting  foreign 
countries.  That  will  mean  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  money  thus  authorized  and 
subsequently  appropriated  will  be  spent 
to  pay  for  labor  and  for  other  things 
which  those  countries  need  in  order  to 
buoy  themselves  up,  just  as  today,  in  our 
own  country  we  are  spending — on  our 
own  defense— 68  percent  of  all  the  funds 
we  are  appropriating.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  large  defense  expenditure,  what, 
Mr.  President,  do  you  think  would  be¬ 
come  of  our  economy? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  if  I  may  do  so.  I  wish 
to  ask  him  whether  he  agrees  with  me 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  these 
great  spending  projects  abroad  have 
been  undertaken  in  an  era  of  world¬ 
wide  prosperity.  However,  suppose  that 
several  years  from  now  we  were  to  con¬ 
front  an  era  of  world-wide  depression: 
Then  what  would  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  expect  the  burden  of  this  country 
would  be,  if  in  such  a  period  we  under¬ 
took  a  world-wide  WPA  program,  which 
as  such  a  time  would  certainly  be  more 
important  than  it  would  be  in  a  period 
of  prosperity? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  I  stated  that  we  embarked 
on  the  ECA  program  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  to  fight  communism,  stop¬ 
ping  it  from  spreading  over  Europe  and 
the  free  world,  and  trying  to  unite  all 
the  freedom-loving  people. 

If  we  continue  to  spend  at  the  rate 
at  which  we  now  are  spending,  and  if 
war  does  not  come — and  I  indeed  pray 
that  war  will  not  come — we  shall  have 
tons  upon  tons  of  war  materiel  on  our 
hands  5  or  10  years  from  now.  The  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  have  to  stop 
these  expenditures,  unless  war  comes. 
Whenever  that  time  comes,  it  is  possible 
that  we  shall  bring  to  our  own  shores 
the  very  thing  we  are  fighting  against 
now.  In  short,  it  is  my  considered  judg¬ 
ment  that  unless  a  government  makes 
available  to  its  people  their  basic  needs. 


that  country  is  in  for  trouble,  sooner  or 
later. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  continue  to 
spend  at  the  rate  at  which  we  now  are 
spending,  and  if  we  continue  to  dissi¬ 
pate  our  God-given  natural  resources 
at  the  present  rate,  the  time  will  not  be 
far  distant  when  our  Nation  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  its  people  with  their  basic 
needs ;  and  the  moment  that  time  comes, 
we  are  in  for  trouble. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  is  a  great  student  of  communism, 
and  he  has  made  trips  throughout  the 
world,  studying  the  behavior  of  people 
in  their  own  countries.  So  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  this  question:  If  we  were  to 
accept  the  philosophy  of  some  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  who  apparently 
believe  that  the  only  road  to  peace  is  by 
means  of  so-called  billion  dollar  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  who  apparently  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  stop  communism  is  to 
spend,  abroad,  billions  and  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars,  endlessly  and  continu¬ 
ously  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the 
hard-working  American  taxpayers,  when 
would  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  think 
the  need  for  American  money  to  be  spent 
abroad  would  be  the  greatest,  so  far  as 
stopping  communism  was  concerned? 
In  other  words,  would  the  need  be  great¬ 
est  while  the  foreign  countries  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  such  as 
that  they  now  enjoy — at  this  time  when 
their  economy  is  well  over  100  percent 
of  its  prewar  level;  or  would  their  need 
be  greatest  in  a  period  of  depression, 
when  they  would  find  themselves  with¬ 
out  work  and  perhaps  without  food? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  that;  and  such  a 
situation  may  develop  here.  No  one  can 
be  sure.  Of  course,  the  time  will  come — 
for  it  is  just  a  question  of  time,  and  that 
time  is  not  far  off — when  we  shall  have 
to  make  reductions  in  our  foreign  ex¬ 
penditures — both  military  and  other — if 
we  are  to  save  our  own  economy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  I  am  as¬ 
suming  that  war  will  not  come. 

If  war  does  come,  what  will  happen 
will  be  anyone’s  guess. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  check 
these  expenditures — in  other  words,  if 
we  continue  to  pour  our  money  into  the 
countries  of  western  Europe — the  peo¬ 
ple  of  those  countries  will  simply  con¬ 
tinue  to  think  that  money  grows  on  trees 
in  the  United  States.  Thereafter,  when 
we  finally  cut  off  the  gifts,  we  shall  be 
in  just  as  bad  a  way  with  them  as  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  Certainly  such  a  time 
is  coming. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  in 
country  after  country  there  is  project 
after  project  which  now  is  being  built 
with  the  use  of  American  money — proj¬ 
ects  which  the  people  of  those  countries 
turned  down  by  their  own  decision  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  prosperity  before  the  war, 
when  they  would  have  had  to  spend  their 
own  money  in  order  to  develop  them. 
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Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  highly  gratified 
to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  make  the  argument  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  today. 

In  1948,  when  we  first  passed  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  I  was  astounded  to  discover 
that  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were 
within  1  percent  or  2  percent  of  recovery. 
That  was  the  situation  in  the  case  of  the 
western  European  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
whose  progress  was  deliberately  being 
held  back. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  whether  he  is  aware  that 
a  recent  election  held  in  Italy  showed 
more  Communist  votes  than  were  cast  in 
1947,  before  we  began  the  Marshall  plan? 
It  is  startling  to  realize  that  that  situa¬ 
tion  exists  after  we  have  spent  or  in¬ 
vested  $1,300,000,000  in  our  Italian  for¬ 
eign-aid  program,  and  after  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  when  we  do  so  we  are  denying 
such  aid  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  although  we  are  giving  it  to  the 
Italians.  Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
aware  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  am;  and  the 
reason  for  the  Marshall  plan,  as  I  indi¬ 
cated  a  while  ago,  was  to  place  those 
nations  in  such  a  position  that  they 
could  defend  themselves,  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world,  in  the  event  that  Russia 
marched  against  us.  I  repeat,  now  that 
these  nations  have  reached  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  especially  since  production 
goals  have  been  reached  so  far  ahead  of 
the  time  our  planners  originally  calcu¬ 
lated,  they  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The 
Senate  can  and  must  make  this  $500,- 
000,000  reduction,  which  I  believe  legiti¬ 
mate  and  necessary  if  we  are  to  remain 
strong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  intended 
to  ask  a  $1,000,000,000  reduction,  but  in 
view  of  the  recent  votes,  and  the  opinion 
that  prevails  here  today,  that  seemed  out 
of  the  question.  So  I  decided  I  would  do 
my  best  and  at  least  make  a  start.  I 
think  we  can  well  do  just  that. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  one  more 
question.  I  have  but  3  minutes  remain¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  whether  he 
recalls,  as  I  am  sure  he  does,  that  in 
the  debate  in  1948  it  was  said  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  that  there 
was  no  problem  connected  with  estab¬ 
lishing  an  industrial  plant  in  any  coun¬ 
try  at  any  place  where  it  is  shown  that 
markets  existed.  It  was  not  shown  that 
they  had  the  markets.  They  were  ex¬ 
pecting  to  divide  our  markets.  It  was 
thought  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  by  the  vote,  that 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to 
build  up  the  industry  of  Europe,  and  the 
problem  would  be  solved.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  has  aggravated  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Is  that  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  trying  to  say? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Perhaps  not  exactly 
that,  but  we  both  have  the  same  goal 
in  mind. 
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Mr.  MALONE.  In  other  words,  we  di¬ 
vide  our  markets. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.'  MALONE.  We  make  it  necessary, 
because  we  do  not  allow  them  to  sell 
the  goods  here.  They  have  as  a  result 
greater  industrial  capacity  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  that  his  address  has  Lsen  the 
most  profound  address  I  have  heard 
upon  this  subject  since  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  began.  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  whether  he  is  not  concerned  about 
the  many  pairings  we  have  had  on  these 
votes,  resulting,  in  other  words,  in  leg¬ 
islation  by  absenteeism? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  custom  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Yes,  but  a  very  bad 
one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago,  before  I  was  interrupted — 
and  I  did  not  mind  the  interruptions — 
I  was  pointing  out  that,  percentagewise, 
the  total  defense  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  is  68  percent.  If  we  add  to 
that  the  amount  called  for  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  the  total  will  increase  to  over 
75  percent.  To  that  should  be  added  the 
amount  we  are  now  appropriating  for 
the  veterans  of  past  wars,  for  the  Voice  of 
America,  and  other  international  pro¬ 
grams.  Over  85  percent  of  our  proposed 
budget  for  1953  will  go  toward  helping 
us  preserve  our  freedom  in  the  future 
as  well  as  in  taking  care  of  liabilities 
which  have  resulted  from  past  wars. 
In  the  matter  of  percent  of  national 
gross  product  dedicated  to  defense,  we 
are  far  ahead,  of  course,  of  all  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Belgium  spends 
5.3  percent;  Denmark,  2.7  percent; 
France,  9.3  percent;  the  Netherlands,  7 
percent;  Norway,  5  percent;  the  United 
Kingdom,  9.6  percent;  Greece,  8.3  per¬ 
cent;  Turkey,  5.4  percent;  and  the 
United  States,  14  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  some 
additional  tables  which  emphasize  why 
this  economic  aid  must  be  reduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Armament  expenditures  expected  during 
1953  ( fiscal ) 


Amount 

Percent  of  estimated 
national  income 

West  Germany  >. 
United  Kingdom. 
F  ranee  . 

$2,  677,  500,  000 
4, 846, 800, 000 
3,  571,  428, 571 
1 57,  000,  000,  000 

10.5  (1952  figure  none) . 
12.8  up  3.2  from  1952. 
11.0  up  1.7  from  1952. 

17.6  up  3.6  from  1952. 

United  States.... 

1  Contingent  upon  her  joining  NATO. 

!  Approximate. 

Note.—1 These  figures  set  by  NATO  Executive  Board 
in  February  1952. 


Comparative  expenditures  for  defense  by 
Allied  Powers  1938-52  compared  to  gross 
national  product  ( percent ) 


1938 

1948-19 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

United  States _ 

1.2 

4.7 

6.1 

7.3 

14.0 

United  Kingdom.. 

6.5 

6.3 

5.8 

5.7 

9.6 

Canada . 

.7 

1.  7 

2.3 

4.4 

8.3 

7.3 

5.  8 

6. 1 

6.  9 

9.3 

Netherlands _  . 

Belgium-Luxem- 

1.5 

7.4 

4.0 

4.6 

7.0 

burg . 

2.6 

1.7 

2.5 

2.6 

6.3 

ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION 

United  States  has  spent  nearly  $12,000,- 
000,000  (roughly  $11,800,000,000  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1951).  This  breaks  down  to  nearly 
$80  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

Contribution  table 

United  States _ $11,  800,  000,  000 

European  nations  (via 

counterpart  funds) _  9,000,000,000 

Breakdown  of  United  States  funds 

Five  and  five-tenths  billions,  purchase  of 
industrial  commodities. 

Five  and  two-tenths  billions,  purchase  of 
food  and  agricultural  commodities,  such  as 
cotton. 

Eight  hundred  million,  cost  of  ocean 
freight  for  goods  sent  to  Europe. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  million,  creation 
and  maintenance  of  European  Payments 
Union. 

Counterpart  funds  have  built  27  major 
products  for  the  increase  of  power  (this  is 
biggest  use  of  counterpart  funds);  built  23 
major  projects  for  modernizing  and  expand¬ 
ing  iron  and  steel  production;  modernized 
some  11  major  petroleum  refining  works. 
Lend-lease  and  economic  aid  for  all  countries 

1940-51 _ $85,  351,  000,  000 

Less  returns _ _  10,  836,  000,  000 

Net  aid _  74,  515,  000,  000 

This  $74,515,000,000  total  includes  United 
States  investment  in  the  International  Bank 
and  Monetary  Fund.  If  this  contribution  is 
removed,  it  drops  to  $71,130,000,000. 

With  the  United  States  population  at 
152,000,000,  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  11-year 
period  is  $474.50  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country. 

Foreign  grants  by  the  United  States  (in 
millions  of  dollars)  :  Total  war  and  postwar 
periods,  $71,264,535;  war  period,* 1  $48,128,297; 
postwar  period,2  $23,136,238. 


United  States  expenditures  for  military 
services  ( in  billions  of  dollars) 


Includes 

lend-lease 

Percent  of 
budget 

1945 . . 

84.6 

85.7 

1948 . . . . . 

11.0 

32.4 

1949 . 

11.9 

29.7 

1950 . 

12.3 

30.6 

1951 . . . . 

20.5 

45.8 

1952 . 

39.8 

56. 1 

1953 _ _ _ _ _ 

51.2 

59.9 

Note.— Total  percent  of  United  States  budget  for 
foreign  military,  economic,  and  foreign  relations  (1953) : 

Domestic  military . . . . .  59. 9 

International  security  and  foreign  relations .  +12. 7 


Total  percent  of  total  United  States 
budget .  82. 6 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  absence  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  as  the  only  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  floor 
at  the  moment,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes, 


1  July  1,  1940,  through  June  30,  1945. 

1  July  1,  1945,  through  June  30,  1951. 


following  which  I  shall  yield  to  other 
Senators  who  may  desire  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  suggestions  and  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  may 
say  that,  generally  speaking,  if  the  situ¬ 
ation  were  to  me  what  it  seems  to  be  to 
him,  I  should  be  in  line  with  his  reason¬ 
ing.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
gave  full  consideration  to  this  whole 
situation,  and  that  is  why  the  commit¬ 
tee  made  the  recommendation  on  page  3 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred.  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with 
title  I  of  this  bill,  which  has  to  do  with 
North  Atlantic  countries  and  which  has 
to  do  with  taking  care  of  the  NATO 
program.  That  is  what  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing. 

Mr.  President,  the  ECA  was  wound  up 
during  the  past  year  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  so  properly  said, 
it  had  accomplished  its  immediate  ob¬ 
jective.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  accom¬ 
plished  that  with  a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000,000  compared  to  what 
was  originally  anticipated.  When  the 
ECA  was  set  up  under  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman, 
it  was  expected  that  the  expense  of  it 
over  the  period  it  was  to  run — that  is, 
until  1952 — would  be  $17,000,000,000. 
When  it  was  finally  wound  up,  the  over¬ 
all  expense  of  it  had  been  $12,000,000,000. 
The  ECA,  through  legislation  enacted 
last  year,  was  definitely  wound  up. 

Why,  then,  do  we  continue  foreign- 
aid  appropriations,  Mr.  President?  We 
do  so  because  of  the  NATO  situation, 
because  of  the  threat  of  aggression  from 
Russia,  because  of  the  need  of  military 
security  in  Western  Europe,  because  of 
our  negotiations  with  our  allies,  under 
the  brilliant  leadership  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  to  see  what  they  can  contribute 
in  manpower  r.nd  what  we  can  contribute 
of  our  financial  resources  to  help  build 
up  the  collective  security.  As  a  result, 
at  the  recent  Lisbon  Conference  those 
countries  stated  they  were  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  with  a  certain  number 
of  divisions.  We  are  not  giving  them 
a  single  division  •  this  year  or  a  single 
man,  but  we  are  called  upon  to  meet  the 
need  of  equipping  them,  if  they  are  to 
attain  the  goal  of  50  divisions,  as  contem¬ 
plated  at  Lisbon. 

In  the  bill  reference  is  made  to  defense 
assistance.  It  is  to  be  defense  assist¬ 
ance  in  what  form?  It  is  to  be  defense 
assistance  in  the  simple  form  of  setting 
up  plants  in  Europe  so  that  they  can  be¬ 
gin  to  make  their  own  military  end  items 
for  the  purpose  of  equipping  their  own 
armies  in  the  future.  That  is  what  this 
item  is  for.  In  the  original  bill  the 
amount  was  fixed  at  $1,800,000,000,  but 
following  careful  study  by  our  commit¬ 
tee,  it  was  believed  that  it  could  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one-billion-five-hundred-mil- 
lion-dollars  plus. 

I  have  stated  the  reason  for  this  pro¬ 
vision.  It  is  definitely  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Present  Danger,  of  which  Dr.  Co- 
nant,  of  Harvard,  is  chairman,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  as  the  result  of  our  con- 
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tributing  $5,100,000,000  now,  our  allies 
will  contribute  the  equivalent  of  $14,- 
400,000,000  to  this  program  this  year, 
in  order  to  set  up  these  divisions.  There 
is  no  other  purpose.  There  is  to  be  no 
further  raising  of  the  economy  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  all.  It  is  simply  to  help  them 
because  of  the  demand  upon  them  for 
their  manpower,  which  has  been  taken 
from  their  industries,  that  we  make  this 
contribution  toward  building  up  these 
divisions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  esti¬ 
mate  what  part  of  the  mutual  security 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Congress 
have  ever  left  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  A  great 
deal  of  the  money  which  goes  abroad 
goes  in  the  form  of  military  end  items. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
very  small  percentage  of  it  ever  leaves 
this  country? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  case 
of  defense  assistance  $1,500,000,000  goes 
to  assist  the  nations  abroad  in  estab¬ 
lishing  their  plants  to  make  their  own 
end  items.  But  that  is  a  very  small 
amount  in  money.  Most  of  it  is  in  ma¬ 
chinery  and  goods. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  myself  another  minute  to 
reinforce  this  point,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  6  minutes  to-3 the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman], 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  appropriations  we 
make  ever  leaves  the  United  States. 
They  remain  here,  making  business  for 
our  industries  and  our  agriculture. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Undoubt¬ 
edly.  The  Senator  is  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Sustaining  our  own 
economy  fully  as  much  as  the  European 
economy  is  sustained. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
we  are  helping  foreign  nations  to  build 
up  their  plants  so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  end  items,  to  equip  their  own 
divisions,  to  defend  their  own  lands, 
which  they  should  be  doing  and  not  call¬ 
ing  on  us,  in  case  of  another  war,  to  send 
our  boys  over  there  to  be  killed. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
imply  from  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  that  this  is 
an  economic-aid  program  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  United  States,  and  because  we 
are  spending  the  money  here  we  should 
appropriate  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  I  do 
not  imply  that  at  all.  I  am  simply  stat¬ 
ing  the  fact,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  pointed  out,  that  in  giving  this  de¬ 
fense  aid  abroad,  the  money  is  to  be 
spent  in  this  country  and  it  does  aid  us 
to  that  extent. 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  Does  not  much  of 
the  money  go  to  buy  raw  materials,  such 
as  copper,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes,  some 
of  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
is  not  the  purpose,  but  it  is  the  effect? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

I  have  been  acting  in  the  absence  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  ConnallyL 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  continue. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  His  amendment  is,  I 
believe,  based  on  a  completely  fallacious 
thesis.  He  seeks  to  give  the  impression 
that  we  are  giving  a  “hand-out”  to  cer¬ 
tain  European  nations.  That  was  shown 
by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  who  re¬ 
ferred  to  defense  support  as  a  world 
WPA. 

Instead  of  that,  I  am  convinced  that 
economic  aid  to  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad  is  of  the  most  outstanding  im¬ 
portance.  We  formed  the  Marshall  plan 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  economies  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  Apparently  its  suc¬ 
cess  has  brought  about  a  movement  to 
lessen  foreign  aid,  important  and  use¬ 
ful  to  our  country  as  has  been  its  splen¬ 
did  record. 

The  growth  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  freedom-loving 
nations  of  Europe  has  been  of  tremen¬ 
dous  assistance  to  us.  It  has  improved 
the  economy  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  has  brought  about  a  stabilizing  of 
our  own  economy.  We  now  propose  to 
continue  our  help  and  to  further 
strengthen  their  economy  and  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves,  not  for 
parochial  or  local  interests,  but  in  order 
to  help  them  to  help  themselves.  This 
is  a  partnership,  Mi’.  President.  We 
help  those  countries  to  build  up  their 
armies  first,  because  we  feel  we  must 
have  a  secure  Europe  and  that  a  secure 
Europe  will  mean  a  secure  United  States 
and  a  secure  free  world. 

When  the  Congress  did  away  with  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
last  year  it  established  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Agency,  but  it  defined  very  clearly 
and  definitely  the  exercise  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  which  were  given  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Agency.  The  purpose  was  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  programs  designed  to  sustain 
and  increase  military  effort,  including 
production  and  construction  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  materiel  in  each  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  use  of 
proposed  defense  support  funds  in  order 
to  increase  the  assistance  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  so  that  they — who  are  our  partners 
in  Western  Europe — will  build  up  their 
own  military  defenses.  We  have  urged 
them  to  do  so.  We  know  that  the 
strengthening  of  their  military  defenses 
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is  absolutely  essential  for  our  own  se¬ 
curity.  Yet,  when  it  is  proposed  that 
we  give  them  the  means  to  build  up  their 
military  defenses  through  the  economic 
assistance  which  we  propose  to  render 
to  them,  objection  is  now  raised. 

The  assistance  which  we  give  under 
the  defense-support  program  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered,  of  course,  in  the  same  way 
as  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan ;  namely, 
the  United  States  will  provide  dollars 
which  will  be  used  by  the  country  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance.  But  these  dollars 
will  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of 
specific  commodities  and  services  which 
can  be  purchased  with  dollars. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  commodi¬ 
ties  purchased  will,  however,  be  prima¬ 
rily  to  assist  Western  Europe  to  carry  on 
its  expanded  defense  efforts  and  not  to 
assist  in  economic  recovery  save  as  such 
recovery  can  help  our  joint  defense 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  projected  increase 
in  European  defense  expenditures  ob¬ 
viously  means  that  Europe  will  have  less 
capacity  to  produce  goods  for  export 
which  is  the  only  means  by  which  dollars 
can  be  earned.  Therefore  more  dollars, 
will,  in  fact,  be  needed  to  buy  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  machinery,  fuel,  and  other  items 
essential  to  support  increased  military 
production.  The  result  is  that  Europe, 
without  our  assistance,  cannot  earn  suf¬ 
ficient  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  imports.  That,  in  turn,  means, 
Mr.  President,  that  Europe  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  power  and  the  ability  to 
cooperate  with  us  to  the  full  extent  nec¬ 
essary  in  producing  essential  military 
materiel.  We  have  been  talking  for 
months  and  months  about  the  need  of 
Europe  holding  up  its  own  end  in  pro¬ 
ducing  military  materiel  and  building  up 
it  own  armed  forces.  We  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing  a  plan  which  would  render  them 
substantially  impotent  to  do  these  very 
things  which  we  have  been  urging  so 
long  and  so  vigorously. 

I  think  the  amendment  which  is  be¬ 
fore  us  is  based  on  a  fallacy,  and  it  is 
highly  dangerous.  I  believe  it  would 
destroy  our  whole  program  of  mutual 
security  and  mutual  assistance  beyond 
almost  anything  else  of  which  I  have 
knowledge.  I  very  much  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  5  or  6  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senate,  in  less  than  1 
hour  of  debate,  will  not  upset  and  over¬ 
turn  by  an  irresponsible  act  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  two  great  committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  this  great  body  should 
make  a  40-percent  cut  in  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  economic  assistance  to 
Western  Europe  which  is  what  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  permits,  authorizes,  and 
declares.  After  both  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  following  weeks  of 
study,  have  determined  what  should  be 
a  part  and  parcel  of  our  efforts  to  con- 
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tain  communism  and  keep  the  cockpit  of 
the  free  world  of  Western  Europe  from 
being  taken  and  put  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  I  do  not  believe  their  recom¬ 
mendations  should  be  turned  down  by 
the  Senate  after  only  1  hour’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  important  measure  now  under 
consideration. 

The  pending  amendment,  if  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  will  reduce  economic  aid 
by  $735,000,000  below  the  President’s 
budget.  These  sums  were  investigated, 
studied,  and  carefully  prepared  by  some 
of  the  finest  men  who  ever  have  served 
this  Government,  men  who  have  worked 
on  ECA  and  the  Mutual  Security  Pact. 
They  did  not  arrive  at  this  figure  by 
guesswork  or  by  the  use  of  a  slide  rule. 

They  arrived  at  it  by  being  on  the 
ground,  seeing  the  needs,  and  determin¬ 
ing  just  what  effect  our  joint  efforts  for 
a  North  Atlantic  Pact  army  was  going  to 
have  on  the  thin  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe.  Every  member 
of  the  two  great  committees  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  with  whom  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  this  matter  have  told  me  person¬ 
ally  that  their  opinion  has  been  changed 
from  last  year  to  this  year,  so  much  so 
that  they  believe,  speaking  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  standpoint,  that  the  money  that  will 
be  spent  in  economic  assistance  will  carry 
as  great  a  weight  in  preserving  the  free¬ 
dom  of  Western  Europe  as  the  money 
spent  on  military  matters. 

We  are  not  buying  friendship  in  this 
approach.  If  we  were  buying  friend¬ 
ship,  then  we  have  thrown  away  perhaps 
ten  or  twenty  billion  dollars. 

Europe’s  friendship  is  not  for  sale. 
We  as  a  great  nation  do  not  wish  the  free 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  to  come  be¬ 
fore  us  on  their  knees,  thanking  us  for  a 
crust  of  bread.  We  are  in  this  move¬ 
ment  because  we  believe  the  free  way  of 
life  is  worth  fighting  to  preserve  for 
ourselves  and  for  other  human  beings. 

If  it  is  worth  fighting  for,  it  is  worth 
helping  to  keep  free  those  people  whose 
normal  cultural  and  political  relations, 
whose  freedoms  and  aspirations  for  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  free  world,  are  the  same  as  ours. 

We  are  not  trying  to  buy  friendship, 
but  we  are  trying  to  strengthen  the 
friends  we  have  in  this  world.  We  know 
it  is  hard  to  extend  friendship  once  the 
iron  curtain  is  dropped  between  us  and 
the  free  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  So 
I  plead  that  Senators  not  vote  hastily 
and  make  the  proposed ,  disastrous  cut. 

I  tried  to  outline  how  carefully  the  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  ground  prepared  this  budg¬ 
et.'  Three  committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate — not  one  committee,  but 
three — have  figured  how  much  money 
we  need  to  spend.  They  have  examined 
the  program  carefully.  No  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  and  no  expenditures  have  been 
subject  to  finer  combing  than  the  bill 
and  the  funds  for  assistance  by  way  of 
foreign  aid  to  Europe  and  to  Asia. 

Our  committees  not  only  investigated 
it  one  time,  through  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  but  we  then  turned 
the  matter  over  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  then  we  have  an¬ 
other  look  at  it  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  say  that  with  that  careful  consid¬ 
eration,  with  the  budget  already  care¬ 


fully  scrutinized,  there  will  not  be  many 
items  that  will  slip  by  the  distinguished 
men  who  consider  this  measure  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  addition,  there  were  two  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  considered  and  checked  every  item 
in  this  bill,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations.  I  hardly  think  any  members  of 
those  great  committees  would  have  been 
inclined  to  tolerate  or  permit  any  waste. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  investment 
in  this  program.  We  are  going  up  the 
hill.  We  can  see  victory  ahead.  But  I 
say  this  is  the  wrong  time,  when  we  are 
approaching  success,  to  chop  40  percent 
from  the  budget  requests  that  have  been 
made  for  this  type  of  assistance. 

This  year  we  are  spending  on  our  own 
military  defense  $65,000,000,000.  Is  that 
going  to  be  a  wise  expenditure,  if  in 
Europe  we  do  not  have  free  nations  that 
can  hope  to  join  and  participate  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  armies? 

We  are  asking  actually  that  this  cut 
not  be  permitted.  The  $500,000,000  that 
we  and  the  committee  members  think 
is  highly  important  to  our  own  military 
defense,  is  but  eight  thousandths  of  1 
percent  of  what  we  are  spending  on  our 
own  military  preparedness. 

I  say  it  is  pretty  cheap  insurance  to 
be  sure  that  communism  does  not  col¬ 
lapse  these  yet  remaining  free  friends 
we  have  in  Western  Europe  by  internal 
infiltration.  We  must  go  forward  there 
with  a  program  of  a  well  rounded  arma¬ 
ment,  and  economic  stability  that  will 
have  a  chance  to  work. 

Internal  collapse  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  military  aggression.  We  have  seen 
the  success  of  this  program  so  far.  I 
think  we  are  winning  the  cold  war  in 
Western  Europe.  I  think  the  sands  have 
run  through  the  hour-glass  on  the  time 
when  the  Kremlin  can  strike  and  walk 
across  Western  Europe  to  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  crippling  cost. 

If  this  program  is  succeeding,  then  I 
say  it  is  a  poor  time  today  to  try  to  cut 
down  on  a  program  that  almost  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  is  being  suc¬ 
cessful  in  lessening  the  chance  of  world 
war  III  from  occurring.  We  are  trying 
to  buy  insurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
one  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  trying  to 
buy  insurance  against  the  occurrence  of 
world  war  III.  World  War  II  cost  $400,- 
000,000,000  in  money  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  loss  in  human  life.  If  the  same 
effort  went  into  world  war  III,  the  cost 
today  would  be  $1,000,000,000,000  or 
more.  ^ 

The  expenditures  that  are  being  voted 
by  Congress,  and  the  program  we  are 
trying  to  develop,  are  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  world  war  m. 
Let  us  not  wreck  that  program  with  a 
hasty,  ill  considered,  reckless  cut  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  at  this  time. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  . 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
submitting  its  report  on  the  mutual 
security  bill,  the  Committee  felt  it  had 
done  the  best  it  could.  It  had  arrived  at 
a  unanimous  agreement,  and  believed  it 
had  made  a  very  earnest  approach  to¬ 
ward  eliminating  what  I  think  many  of 
us  felt  had  perhaps  been  some  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  administration  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Program. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  about 
which  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman.  Con¬ 
cerned,  as  many  of  us  are,  with  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  with 
the  amendment  which  was  adopted  to 
the  original  act,  providing  that  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  materiel  sent  under  the  act 
should  go  in  American  bottoms,  since 
we  have  now  taken  over  control  of  the 
seas,  by  reason  of  the  waiver  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  carry  the 
burden,  and  so  the  maintenance  of  our 
merchant  marine  is  a  very  vital  factor. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  a  provision  on  page 
20,  section  408  (e),  of  the  act,  in  which 
there  is  a  change  in  the  provision  which 
formerly  was  in  effect.  It  is  covered  in 
the  committee  report  on  page  57.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  408  (e)  of  the  act,  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  409,  the  50  percent 
shipping  provision,  shall  not  apply  to 
equipment,  materials  and  commodities 
made  available  under  this  subsection. 

The  committee  report  says  that  the 
amendment  applies  only  to  such  mate¬ 
rials  as  are  furnished  to  a  foreign  nation 
without  cost  to  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  foreign  nation’s  free  funds. 

However,  the  report  also  says  that  such 
materials  may  be  supplied  on  a  reim¬ 
bursable  basis,  and  I  desire  to  state  it  as 
my  understanding  that  through  no 
financial  transaction  of  refunding  or  re¬ 
imbursement  can  the  50  percent  shipping 
provision  be  circumvented  as  to  such 
materials  made  available  under  the  act 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

I  trust  the  chairman  will  indicate  that 
he  agrees  with  this  construction  which 
has  been  placed  upon  the  act. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  agree  with  that 
view.  In  cases  where  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  buys  the  material  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  pays  for  it,  then  the  restriction 
on  the  shipment  in  our  vessels  does  not 
apply. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  case  is  one 
which  cannot  be  attributed  in  any  way 
to  origin  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Since  our 
time  is  short,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
amendment,  it  is  to  strike  out  a  very 
material  part  of  the  defense  support  aid 
that  is  provided  for  in  title  I  of  the  bill. 
I  sometimes  think  perhaps  a  good  many 
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of  us  do  not  understand  fully  just  what 
the  defense  support  program  calls  for. 
Some  think  of  it  as  being  merely  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Marshall  plan  or  as  be¬ 
ing  economic  aid.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  thought  of  in  that  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  aid  to  enable  the 
countries  which  are  raising  divisions  and 
which  are  building  the  mutual  security 
defense  program  to  manufacture  some 
of  the  items  which  otherwise  we  would 
have  to  manufacture  and  send  to  them. 
It  was  testified  many  times  before  our 
committee  that  it  had  been  calculated 
that  under  the  defense  support  program 
$1  would  provide  as  much  defense  as 
$2.50  of  our  own  money  spent  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  goods  in  this 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  rep¬ 
resents  an  economical  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  some  very  good  defense,  and  in¬ 
ducing  European  countries  to  do  the 
things  which  we  have  been  saying  they 
ought  to  do,  namely,  to  participate  in  the 
program  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
own  ability.  Many  of  them  have  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  which  may  lack  ma¬ 
chinery,  raw  materials,  or  some  other 
element  which  prevents  them  from  be¬ 
ing  able  to  produce  munitions  and  goods 
which  otherwise  they  could  produce. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  produce  the  goods  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  we 
were  to  cut  the  bill,  we  could  better 
afford  to  cut  the  straight  military  aid 
part  of  the  bill  than  the  defense  support 
part,  because  every  dollar  which  we 
spend  for  this  purpose  is  the  equivalent 
of  $2.50  of  our  own  money  which  we 
would  have  to  spend  in  order  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  end  items  to  send  to  our 
allies. 

I  should  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from 
the  telegram  which  was  sent  to  the  able 
chairman  of  our  committee  by  General 
Eisenhower  when  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  asked  him  to  comment  on 
proposed  reductions  in  the  bill.  I  read 
the  portion  relating  to  the  defense  sup¬ 
port  part  of  the  bill.  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  said: 

Reductions  in  defense  support  would  have 
a  peculiarly  adverse  effect,  since  available 
production  facilities  in  Europe  could  not  be 
put  to  use  for  lack  of  a  critical  fraction  of 
their  raw  materials  and  other  requirements. 
This  would  mean  of  course  that  nations  de¬ 
pending  upon  receipt  of  scheduled  end  items 
or  materials  could  not  make  maximum  use 
of  available  manpower,  manufacturing  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  training  installations. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  when  we  cut  this  particular 
item  we  are  doing  the  greatest  damage 
we  could  possibly  do  to  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  four  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  1  minute  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Con¬ 
nally]. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
has  said,  I  believe  that  if  we  were  going 
to  change  the  relationships  in  the  biH, 
it  would  be  far  more  profitable  and  ef¬ 
ficient,  from  our  point  of  view,  to  put 
more  money  into  the  defense-support 
angle,  and  permit  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  utilize  their  industrial  potential 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  end  items, 
than  to  undertake  to  do  in  this  country 
as  much  as  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  presented  certain  amendments 
along  this  line  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
committee,  recognizing  that  the  real  in¬ 
tegration  of  European  economy  with  own 
would  entail  increased  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  Europe,  under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  we  would  supply  certain 
raw  material.  In  my  judgment  this 
w’ould  be  the  worst  possible  place  to 
make  a  reduction  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the.  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  understands  that  this 
amendment  is  pinpointed  toward- a  par¬ 
ticular  item.  The  two  previous  amend¬ 
ments,  one  calling  for  a  reduction  of 
$500,000,000  and  the  other  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $400,000,000,  applied  to  the  en¬ 
tire  bill. 

The  pending  amendment  amounts  to 
a  reduction  of  33  %  percent  in  economic 
aid  which  is  directly  related  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Western  Europe. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that 
"too  little  and  too  late”  is  a  disastrous 
policy.  I  submit  that  to  cut  this  item  by 
$580,000,000  would  result  in  too  little, 
and  would  make  the  delivery  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  goods  for  the  defense  of  western 
Europe  too  late. 

What  more  is  needed  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  than  what  is  going  on  in  Eastern 
Germany  and  around  Berlin.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  ought  not  to  retreat  before  the  Soviet 
attacks  upon  us  in  Western  Europe.  We 
ought  to  make  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  impregnable ;  and  we  can  do  it  if 
we  follow  the  outlines  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  the 
time  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Connally]  . 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  very  much  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  EllenderL  It  represents  an¬ 
other  “sappers’  ”  movement,  as  it  were. 
We  know  what  the  sappers  are  in  the 
military  world.  They  cut  down  and 
undermine.  That  is  what  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  do.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  intended  to  do  so,  but  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  a  sappers’  operation. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  have  done  a  good  job. 
They  have  brought  forth  a  bill  which, 
so  far  as  the  voting  has  gone,  has  been 
sustained  by  the  Senate.  Now,  at  the 
last  moment,  a  proposal  is  made  to  effect 
a  reduction  of  $580,000,000.  The  pro¬ 
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ponents  of  reductions  say,  “Cut  it  off. 
Turn  it  around  and  we  will  chop  it  on 
the  other  side.  If  we  fail  on  that  side, 
turn  it  over  again  and  we  will  chop  off 
some  on  the  other  side.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  voting  for  the  bill 
because  I  am  an  American.  I  am  not  a 
Dane,  but  I  sympathize  with  the  Danes. 
They  are  close  to  Russia.  When  the 
Russians  begin  to  move,  they  will  bowl 
over  the  Danes  unless  they  operate  in 
conjunction  with  their  allies. 

I  am  not  a  Hollander,  but  I  have 
sympathy  for  the  Dutch,  because  Hol¬ 
land  is  a  gallant  little  country  which  has 
written  its  name  in  the  history  of  the 
past.  I  am  not  a  Belgian,  but  I  am  vot¬ 
ing  to  help  the  Belgians  because  it  helps 
the  United  States.  v 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  remain  true  to  what  it  has  already 
done,  and  reject  amendments  to  slash, 
cut,  trim,  mash,  and  wash  the  bill  down 
to  the  point  where  it  will  not  amount 
to  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderL 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Hendrickson 

Moody 

Anderson 

Hennings 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Benton 

Hill 

Neely 

Brewster 

Hoey 

Nixon 

Bricker 

Holland 

O'Conor 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

O’Mahoney 

Butler,  Md. 

Hunt 

Pastore 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Ives 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Clements 

Kem 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Connally 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Cordon 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Lodge 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Long 

Taft 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Thye 

Eastland 

Martin 

Tobey 

Ellender 

Maybank 

Underwood 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Welker 

Fulbright 

McFarland 

Williams 

George 

McKellar 

Young 

Green 

Millikin 

Hayden 

Monroney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderL 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted  to 
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vote  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  am  informed  by  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson]  felt  he  had  a  pair 
with  me  on  voting  on  all  these  amend¬ 
ments.  Under  the  circumstances  I  must 
respect  the  pair,  and  announce  that  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
“nay.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization  Conference,  which  is  to  meet 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  McMahon],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Seaton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ec- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Council  for  Christian  Leadership  at  The 
Hague. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff]  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Cain]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


YEAS— 34 


Bennett 

Ferguson 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler,  Md. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smith,  N.  O. 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Taft 

Capehart 

Kern 

Thye 

Carlson 

Long 

Watkins 

Case 

Malone 

Welker 

Cordon 

Martin 

Williams 

Dlrksen 

McCarran 

Young 

Dworshak 

McKellar 

Ellender 

Millikin 

NAYS— 43 

Aiken 

Hennings 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hill 

Neely 

Benton 

Hoey 

Nixon 

Brewster 

Holland 

O'Conor 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

O’Mahoney 

Clements 

Hunt 

Pastore 

Connally 

Ives 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Eastland 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Frear 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Lodge 

Sparkman 

George 

Maybank 

Tobey 

Green 

McFarland 

Underwood 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Hendrickson 

Moody 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Byrd 

Kerr 

Murray 

Cain 

Knowland 

Seaton 

Duff 

Langer 

Smathers 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Kefauver 

McMahon 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  302)  to  amend  section  32  (a)  (2)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  32  (A)  (2) 

OF  TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  302)  to  amend  sec¬ 
tion  32  (a)  (2)  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  present  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  302) 
to  amend  section  32  (a)  (2)  of  the  Trading 


With  the  Enemy  Act,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  the  third  proviso  in  subdi¬ 
vision  (D)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  32 
(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘And  provided  further,  That  the  aggregate 
book  value  of  returns  made  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  proviso  shall  not  exceed  $9,000,- 
000;  and  any  return  under  such  proviso  may 
be  made  if  the  book  value  of  any  such  re¬ 
turn,  taken  together  with  the  aggregate  book 
value  of  returns  already  made  under  such 
proviso  does  not  exceed  $9,000,000;  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  proviso  the  term  “book 
value”  means  the  value,  as  of  the  time  of 
vesting,  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  property  or  interest  in¬ 
volved; 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Pat  McCarran, 

Willis  Smith, 

Wm.  Langer, 

Wm.  Jenner, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 

J.  Percy  Priest, 

Oren  Harris, 

Dwight  L.  Rogers, 

Chas.  A.  Wolverton, 

By  C.  H. 

Carl  Hinshaw, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  already  has  approved  this  con¬ 
ference  report. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  understand 
the  effect  of  the  action  taken  by  the  con¬ 
ferees,  let  me  speak  briefly  concerning 
this  legislation  and  the  background  for 
it. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  passed, 
and  the  President  approved,  legislation 
to  permit  the  return  by  the  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian  of  property  which  had 
been  vested — that  is,  seized — from  per¬ 
sons  of  dual  citizenship. 

A  considerable  amount  of  such  prop¬ 
erty  had  been  seized  early  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  though  the  policy  of  vesting  the 
property  of  dual  nationals  had  been 
abandoned  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
1950  legislation.  That  bill,  which  was 
passed  in  1950,  settled  the  question  of 
policy. 

However,  that  bill  was  amended  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  as  to  im¬ 
pose  a  ceiling  of  $5,000,000  on  the  value 
of  property  which  might  be  returned 
pursuant  to  that  legislation. 

In  the  past  2  years,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  total  value  of  all  such 
property,  on  the  basis  of  its  book  value 
at  the  time  of  vesting,  will  be  in  excess  of 
$7,000,000,  with  a  few  claims  still  out¬ 
standing.  Furthermore,  great  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulty  has  been  encountered  by 
the  Office  of  the  Alien  Property  Custo¬ 
dian,  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  1950  law  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  to  ascertain  the  actual  value  of  fu¬ 
ture  interests  in  connection  with  any 
property  which  is  to  be  returned.  This 
is  because  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
1950  law  has  ben  construed  to  be  a  limi¬ 
tation  upon  actual  value,  rather  than 
upon  the  value  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Office  of  Alien  Property. 

The  bill  now  before  us.  Senate  bill  302, 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green]  as  it  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  provided  for  striking  out  the  limita¬ 
tion.  The  House  amended  the  bill  so  as 
to  restore  the  limitation,  but  to  make  it 
$8,000,000.  The  conferees  have  agreed 
to  make  the  limitation  $9,000,000  and  to 
base  it  upon  the  book  value  of  vested 
assets  as  carried  on  the  books  of  the 
Office  of  Alien  Property.  It  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  conferees  that  this  limita¬ 
tion  will  be  adequate  to  permit  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  just  claims  of  this  nature. 

One  other  point  was  in  conference: 
The  1950  act  provided  that  claims  were 
to  be  paid  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  filed.  In  practice,  it  was  found 
this  resulted  in  unnecessarily  delaying 
certain  relatively  simple  claims  because 
a  more  complex  claim  may  have  been 
filed  earlier.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  now  before  us  is  to  permit  doing 
equal  justice  to  all  whose  claims  are  in 
this  class,  the  Senate  bill  eliminated  this 
requirement  for  paying  the  claims  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  filed.  On  this 
point,  the  conferees  have  gone  along  with 
the  Senate  position. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  measure  as  reported  from  the  con¬ 
ference,  accomplishes  everything  the 
Senate  desired  in  its  version  of  the  bill. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  conference  report  on  Senate  bill 
302. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AIR  POWER - CONTROL  OP  THE  AIR - VITAL  AIR 

SUPERIORITY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  which  will  go  far  toward  re¬ 
gaining  control  of  the  air. 

I  send  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
United  States  to  regain  control  of  the  air, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953,  in  addition 
to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  such  Department,  the  sum 
of  $6,900,000,000,  which  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  for  the  maintenance,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  administration  of  the  activities  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  air  activities  of  the 


Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  including  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  air¬ 
craft  and  equipment  and  facilities  therefor, 
and  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
remind  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  that  I  have  tne  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  can¬ 
not  I  make  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  cannot  do  so  at  the  present 
time.  He  can  do  so  later. 

At  this  time  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  control  of  the  30  minutes  available 
to  him  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
I  wish  to  make  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  can  make  such  a  point  of 
order,  but  not  in  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  had  any  time. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  in  his 
usual  courteous  mood. 

Let  me  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  conform  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Finletter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  before  the  House  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  United  States  has  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  the  air — and  is  far  behind  in  the 
construction  of  aircraft,  and  that  the 
full  recommended  appropriation  for  the 
Air  Corps  is  necessary,  in  order  to  re¬ 
gain  control  of  the  air — now  lost  to 
Russia — according  to  Gen.  Hoyt  Van- 
denberg  and  Mr.  Finletter,  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Corps.  If  Mr.  Finletter  is  right 
he  should  be  commended  and  get  his 
money — if  he  is  wrong  he  should  be  fired. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg 
has  emphasized  the  danger  to  our 
Armed  Forces  with  our  potential  en¬ 
emy — Russia — controlling  the  air. 

Recently  it  has  been  announced  that 
as  a  result  of  the  aircraft  operations  in 
Korea,  our  Air  Force  is  sustaining  much 
greater  losses  than  those  sustained  by 
the  enemy;  in  fact,  our  losses  in  aircraft 
are  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1  according  to 
press  dispatches,  as  compared  to  the 
enemy’s  losses. 

If  we  do  not  have  control  of  the  air- 
no  money  should  go  outside  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  until  we  have  regained  control — 
since  our  very  security  and  safety  may 
depend  upon  it.  If  I  believed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  our  policy  of  commitment  of 
American  ground  troops  throughout  the 
frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  contain 
Russia  was  the  proper  procedure,  or  that 
such  a  policy  could  possibly  be  success¬ 
ful,  I  would  not  now  be  voting  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  foreign  aid  proposed,  but 
I  would  favor  an  increasejn  the  amount, 
if  such  an  additional  amount  could  be 
efficiently  utilized. 


May  28 

SIX  BILLION  NINE  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS - 

MUTUAL-SECURITY  BREAKDOWN 

The  $6,900,000,000  is  broken  down  in 
the  following  manner : 

Military  aid  for  Europe — $4,145,000,000, 
$3,620,317,000. 

Economic  aid  for  Europe — $1,819,200,000, 
$1,588,922,000. 

Military  aid  for  Near  East  and  Africa — 
$606,370,000,  $529,614,000. 

Technical  assistance  for  Near  East  and 
Africa,  $55,000,000,  $48,038,000. 

Arab  refugees  from  Palestine — $65,000,000, 
$56,772,000. 

Israel  refugees — $76,000,000,  $66,380,000. 

Military  aid  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific — $611,- 
230,000,  $533,859,000. 

Economic  aid  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific— 
$408,000,000,  $356,354,000. 

Military  aid  for  Latin  America — $62,400,- 
000,  $54,501,000. 

Technical  assistance  for  Latin  America — 
$22,000,000,  $19,215,000. 

Emigration — $10,000,000,  $8,734,000. 

Ocean  freight — $2,800,000,  $2,446,000. 

Multilateral  aid — $17,000,000,  $14,848,000. 

The  committee  added  to  the  bill  a  $20,- 
962,000  item  as  a  United  States  contribution. 

EUROPEAN  ARMY  CANNOT  DEFEND  ITSELF 

So  far  I  have  not  seen  any  statement, 
from  any  responsible  source,  that  our 
foot  army  in  Europe  can  defend  itself 
now  or  at  any  future  time.  Many  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  say  that  it  cannot  ever 
reach  the  objectives  allotted  to  it. 

Therefore,  I  feel  constrained  to  say 
that  we  have  in  Europe  a  tourist  army 
that  cannot  defend  itself  either  now  or 
at  any  future  time,  according  to  ad¬ 
ministration  plans. 

The  members  of  that  army  have  their 
women  and  children  with  them,  just  like 
a  tribe  of  Indians  hunting  pine  nuts  in 
the  Nevada  mountains.  All  those  men 
and  their  dependents  would  be  prisoners 
of  war  within  a  period  of  30  days,  or 
would  be  utterly  destroyed,  according  to 
the  whims  of  the  Soviet  Army  in  the  un¬ 
likely  event  of  world  war  m. 

It  is  widely  suspected  that  the  well- 
paid  American  Army  in  Europe  is  an¬ 
other  method  of  extending  the  Marshall 
plan  to  Europe. 

UNBROKEN  LINE  OF  FAILURES 

The  administration  has  an  almost  un¬ 
broken  record  of  failures  in  Asia  and 
Europe  since  World  War  II.  That  rec¬ 
ord — strewn  as  it  is,  from  Yalta  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  with  the  wreckage  of  nations  which 
have  depended  upon  the  historical  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs — should  be  proof  enough  of 
the  utter  futility,  or  worse,  of  the  con¬ 
niving  misfits  trusted  with  conducting 
our  affairs. 

KOREA - AN  INSULT  TO  AMERICAN  INTELLIGENCE 

The  Korean  debacle  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people.  We 
sent  a  foot  army  into  an  area  that  re¬ 
sponsible  strategists  agree  is  untenable 
in  the  event  of  real  war. 

We  refused  to  win  when  we  could  have 
decisively  settled  the  controversy  and 
saved  China.  But  we  fell  into  the  phony 
Russian  peace  trap  which  has  been  pro¬ 
longed  as  a  strategy  move  to  enable  the 
Russians,  to  gain  control  of  the  air  and 
to  control  and  dictate  peace  terms  when 
and  if  such  an  agreement  is  reached. 
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BRITAIN  REFUSED  TO  JOIN  IN  AN  INTEGRATED 
ARMY 

Mr.  President,  Britain  has  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  join  in  an  integrated  European 
army.  There  is  no  mutual  security; 
there  is  no  European  Army;  and  the 
European  nations  are  not  cooperating 
with  us.  All  this  will  be  public  knowl¬ 
edge  within  a  relatively  short  time,  and 
such  information  is  available  now  to 
congressional  committees. 

FIVE  THOUSAND  CASUALTIES  IN  A  STUPID, 
BLOODY  WAR 

In  the  10  short  weeks  since  this  bill 
calling  for  further  authorizations  of 
funds  for  mutual  security  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  5,000 
men  have  been  killed  or  wounded  in  Ko¬ 
rea — American  youths  fighting  a  for¬ 
gotten  war,  a  useless,  bloody,  stupid  war 
called  by  their  Commander  in  Chief  a 
“police  action.”  Another  half  million 
Americans  are  scattered  about  the  globe, 
mostly  in  Europe,  with  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  dependents,  all  waiting  to¬ 
gether  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  errors  in 
judgment  and  the  errors  in  policy  of  this 
administration. 

On  the  same  day  that  our  Air  Force 
announced  losses  of  nearly  four  planes 
for  each  one  of  the  enemy  in  Korea,  the 
chairman  of  the  Munitions  Board  was 
saying  that  we  are  years  behind  schedule 
in  our  aircraft  production.  That  was 
Mi'.  Finletter’s  statement. 

CONTROL  OF  AIR - CONGRESS  PROVIDED  FUNDS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  our  military  strength  has  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  while  at  the  same 
time  we  have  been  sending  tens  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  abroad  under  the  guise 
of  national  security.  We  need  only  to 
go  back  to  the  history  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  to  remember  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  appropriated  sums 
of  money  to  provide  the  United  States 
Government  with  70  groups  of  aircraft 
and  that,  less  than  2  years  before  the 
Korean  war  broke  out,  the  President  by 
Executive  action,  reduced  that  force  to 
48  groups. 

While  newspapermen  write  bitterly 
from  the  Korean  battle  front  that  men 
are  dying  in  hand  to  hand  combat 
against  better  armed  and  better  equipped 
Communist  fanatics  .other  newspaper¬ 
men  write  of  the  continued  nightmare 
of  pseudo-truce  negotiations  in  Pan- 
mum  jom  and  rioting  of  Communist 
prisoners  who  force  humiliating  terms 
on  an  American  general  at  Koje  Island. 

While  we  suffer  from  the  lack  of  ar¬ 
tillery  and  hand  grenades  on  one  side 
of  the  world  we  are  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  and  millions  of  weapons  into  the 
hand  of  nations  reluctant  to  use  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

SHOULD  EVALUATE  OUR  POSITION 

Before  we  can  continue  with  this 
policy  of  scattering  our  men  and  our 
treasurers  throughout  the  world  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  take  time  to  evaluate  and 
assess  our  present  position.  The  billions 
of  dollars  now  going  into  Europe  and 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  equipment,  the 
finished  arms  and  planes  and  munitions 
are  going  to  countries  which  cannot  be 
defended  on  the  ground. 


It  may  well  be  that  the  arms  we  are 
now  sending  to  the  European  nations 
will,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  be  used 
against  us  after  their  capture  by  vic¬ 
torious  aggressors. 

A  DULL  DAY  WHEN  MORE  UNITED  STATES  TROOP3 
NOT  COMMITTED 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  a  dull  day 
in  the  State  Department  when  Mr.  Ache- 
son  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
signing  an  agreement  which  commits 
our  United  States  soldiers  to  protect  new 
areas  in  the  world. 

A  United  Press  European  dispatch 
dated  May  26  headlines  Acheson’s  action 
in  signing  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  Treaty.  The  article,  entitled 
“Troops  Pledge  Planned,”  in  part  says: 

Western  foreign  ministers  arrived  tonight 
to  complete  a  diplomatic  action  on  plans  to 
create  a  single  European  army,  give  West 
Germany  almost  complete  independence 
and  bind  the  United  States  to  Western 
Europe  defense. 

The  dispatch  says  further; 

It  will  pledge  Anglo-American  interest  in 
seeing  the  European  defense  community  pact 
upheld,  promise  to  keep  troops  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  as  long  as  necessary  and  commit  the 
western  powers  to  defend  west  Berlin. 

SECRET  PACTS  AND  PROMISES 

As  if  the  written  pact  were  not  enough, 
Constantine  Brown,  a  scrupulous  and 
factual  writer,  reports  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  on  May  27 — yesterday — follow¬ 
ing  the  United  Press  report  that: 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  security  demands 
of  the  French  cabinet,  Mr.  Acheson  agreed 
that  means  will  be  provided,  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  new  responsibilities  of  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  the 
West  German  republic,  to  prevent  Germany 
from  breaking  away  from  the  western  coali¬ 
tion  after  it  has  organized  its  new  military 
force  of  some  400,000  men. 

This  gratuitous  pledge  of  Mr.  Ache- 
son’s,  to  keep  Germany  whipped  into  line, 
is  far  beyond  the  written  pact  and  the 
pledge  to  the  keeping  of  American 
troops  in  Europe  for  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary  is  reminiscent  of  Yalta,  Tehran, 
and  Potsdam  in  1945  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  where  Nationalist  China  was  sold 
down  the  river  without  its  knowledge  or 
consent  and  with  little  hope  of  recovery. 

It  was  of  this  action  that  the  notorious 
Owen  Lattimore,  in  an  OWI  Government 
news  dispatch  on  July  17,  1949,  said: 

The  problem  was  how  to  allow  them,  the 
National  Chinese  Government,  to  fall  with¬ 
out  making  it  look  like  the  United  States  had 
pushed  them. 

FURTHER  SUPPORT  FOR  COLONIAL  POLICY 

It  is  suspected  also  that  we  have  fur¬ 
ther  pledged  ourselves  through  Mr. 
Acheson  in  his  off-the-record  promises, 
to  support  the  French  policy  in  Tunisia 
and  Morocco;  and  further  assurances 
that  we  will  support  the  French  forces, 
now  fighting  in  Indo-China,  with  more 
than  military  supplies. 

Mr.  Brown  also  raises  that  question 
in  his  May  27  dispatch. 

HOW  TO  GET  CONGRESS  TO  RECOGNIZE  SECRET 
FACTS 

The  problem  now  might  be  stated  by 
agile  Mr.  Lattimore — if  he  were  again  in 
the  good  graces  of  Congress — as  how  to 
get  Congress  to  approve  of  these  secret 


agreements  without  recognizing  their 
full  import  or  the  danger  to  the  integrity 
and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  book 
entitled  “Two  Worlds,”  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Ziff,  a  book  which  has  proved 
surprisingly  accurate  in  most  of  its  pre¬ 
dictions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  marked  paragraphs  on  treaties — on 
pages  52  and  53  of  this  volume  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  marked 
paragraphs  appearing  on  pages  52  and 
53  of  the  volume  Two  Worlds,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

THE  INTEGRITY  OF  TREATIES  (TWO  WORLDS) 

Since  a  sovereign  state  is  a  power  form,  It 
and  no  one  else  can  rule  the  conditions  of 
life  which  apply  to  its  citizens.  This  logic 
is  implicit  in  the  use  of  the  term  “sovereign.” 
As  long  as  a  state  remains  sovereign,  it  is 
compelled  to  be  guided  solely  by  its  own  self- 
interests  or  by  the  pressures  of  internal 
groups  acting  upon  its  policies. 

The  conception  of  sovereignty  not  only 
Involves  the  idea  of  equality  but  that  of  in¬ 
dependent  action  as  well.  By  maintaining 
armies,  navies  and  batteries  of  diplomats, 
and  by  control  over  its  own  currency,  trade 
and  immigration  laws,  each  nation-state 
serves  notice  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  will 
seek  to  gain  its  ends  either  by  the  use  or 
continued  threat  of  force.  It  will  make  and 
break  the  rules  to  suit  itself,  and  wherever 
its  vital  interests  are  challenged  will  have 
recourse  to  subterfuge,  conspiratorial  action 
or,  if  necessary,  brute  force. 

*  •  *  •  • 

The  shifting  fate  of  treaty  arrangements 
is  pictured  in  the  history  of  all  alliances 
which  ever  have  been  made  between  so-called 
equal  states.  No  one  has  ever  been  fulfilled 
beyond  the  self-interests  of  the  stronger 
party  to  the  arrangement.  The  attitude  is 
accurately  given  by  Lenin,  a  charmingly  di¬ 
rect  and  forthright  man,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  return  of  the  Russian  delegation  from 
Brest  Litovsk  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  after 
having  been  forced  to  agree  to  a  ruinous 
treaty  with  Germany.  When  the  document 
was  laid  before  him,  Lenin  did  not  even 
bother  about  reading  it.  He  remarked:  “I 
don’t  intend  to  fulfill  It  anyway,  except  In¬ 
sofar  as  I  am  forced.” 

The  professional  diplomat  who  may  be  a 
most  moral  and  decent  individual  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  relationships,  must  by  the  character 
of  his  task  adopt  the  same  impersonal  view 
toward  the  struggle  of  mass  hordes  as  is  as¬ 
sumed  by  a  military  commander  in  battle. 
In  their  essence  these  attitudes  are  given 
squarely  in  a  comment  by  Thucydides  in 
his  classic,  The  Peloponnesian  War.  An¬ 
swering  a  contention  of  ethical  right  raised 
by  the  people  of  Melos  following  an  invasion 
of  their  country  by  Athens,  the  Melians  were 
cooly  informed:  “Right,  as  the  world  goes. 
Is  only  a  question  betwen  equals  in  power. 
The  strong  do  what  they  are  able,  and  the 
weak  suffer  what  they  must.” 

LOST  CHINA - ATTENTION  DIVERTED  TO  EUROPE 

Mr.  MALONE,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  cruel  hoax  on  the  American  people 
when  their  attention  and  their  defense 
material  was  directed  to  old  Europe 
while  we  deliberately  lost  Nationalist 
China.  Then  we  refuse  to  win  in  Korea 
against  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the 
only  way  we  ever  can  win — through  air 
and  sea  power — and  then  to  delay  opera- 
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tions  through  the  invitation  of  our  po¬ 
tential  enemy  while  they  take  control  of 
the  air. 

PAID  FOR  PEACE - BUT  NOT  DELIVERED 

The  President  said  in  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  that  he  would  not  buy  the  peace, 
when  as  a  matter  of  recognized  fact  he 
has  already  paid  for  it,  but  the  delivery 
has  been  delayed. 

It  is  freely  predicted  that  he  will  get 
the  kind  of  peace  that  Russia  wants  him 
to  have  when  she  is  good  and  ready.  In 
the  meantime  our  boys  are  being  liter¬ 
ally  murdered  out  there  to  make  a  phony 
peace  look  good  at  the  proper  political 
time. 

AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS  FURNISHING  MATERIAL  TO 
KILL  THEIR  SONS 

The  American  people  are  furnishing 
the  goods  and  the  material  to  Russia  and 
to  the  iron-curtain  countries  through 
the  many  and  continual  gift-loans  to  the 
European  nations — to  maintain  Russian 
control  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  China — 
and  to  build  up  the  air  forces  to  take 
over  Western  Europe  and  the  remainder 
of  Asia  in  their  good  and  proper  time. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  money  and  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery  and  goods  to  Europe  to  finance 
most  of  the  war  and  to  murder  their  own 
sons  in  Korea.  They  have  been  persuad¬ 
ed  to  do  this  through  the  propaganda  of 
the  administration  led  by  a  pro -Europe¬ 
an  State  Department,  and  by  a  Congress 
generally  either  in  agreement  or  lacking 
the  stamina  to  tell  the  people  the  truth 
and  to  refuse  to  vote  appropriations  for 
the  purpose. 

ANY  NAME  WILL  DO 

This  procedure  started  with  lend-lease 
money  and  goods  beyond  any  reasonable 
assistance  for  war  purposes,  continued 
with  UNRRA — $3,750,000,000  to  Britain, 
Marshall  plan,  ECA,  point  4,  and  mutual 
security — not  considering  the  great 
variety  of  world  banks,  including  Bretton 
Woods,  the  International  Bank,  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  and  the  many  ways 
of  transferring  ships  and  United  States 
property  to  other  flags.  Any  name  for 
the  distribution  of  American  wealth  will 
do. 

FAVOR  FOREIGN  NATIONS - TRADE 

Other  ways  of  dividing  the  wealth  are 
to  favor  foreign  nations  in  the  purchase 
of  strategic  minerals  and  materials  and 
to  guarantee  a  substantial  increase  in 
price  per  pound  or  per  unit  over  that 
paid  to  domestic  producers.  This  favor¬ 
itism  includes  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and 
many  other  minerals  and  materials  as 
well  as  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  war  materiels  abroad. 

As  a  matter  of  common  fairness,  our 
domesic  producers  should  be  paid  the 
premium — they  should  receive  a  larger 
unit  price — the  difference  roughly  be¬ 
tween  the  wage  standard  of  living  here 
and  abroad.  The  premiums  should  be 
more  than  to  foreign  producers. 

SAFETY  AND  WELFARE  OF  THIS  NATION  FIRST 

It  is  time  that  we  put  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation,  the  maintenance 
of  our  own  economic  structure  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  military  supremacy 
including'  air  and  submarine  power- 
first. 


It  is  time  that  we  established  the  rule 
of  simple  honesty  between  nations  as 
the  criterion  of  cooperation  with  such 
foreign  nations;  it  is  time  that  we  stop 
supporting  the  empire-minded  prefer¬ 
ence  export  and  import  rates  by  the 
colonial  nations  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  exchange  rates  of  their  currency 
for  the  trade  advantage. 

COMMUNIST  CHINA - PACTS  WITH  RUSSIA 

The  recognition  of  Communist  China 
by  European  and  Asiatic  nations,  while 
we  are  bleeding  our  taxpayers  white  to 
assist  them,  is  an  insult  to  our  intelli¬ 
gence. 

The  military  and  economic  pacts 
which  both  England  and  France  have 
with  Communist  Russia,  reading  start¬ 
lingly  like  the  Atlantic  Pact  which  they 
have  signed  with  us  and  having  14  years 
more  to  run — are  traitorous  acts. 

The  nearly  100  trade  treaties  which 
the  Marshall  Plan  countries  have  with 
Russia  and  the  so-called  iron  curtain 
countries — selling  them  everything  they 
need  to  fight  world  war  III  against  us 
including  rubber,  tin  and  the  many 
manufactured  and  processed  products 
which  they  must  have  to  oppose  us,  is 
utter  ignorance  or  worse  on  cur  part. 

MAKE  THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME  YOU  FINANCE 

Let  us  make  the  rules  under  which 
the  game  is  to  be  played  if  we  are  to 
finance  it. 

We  represent  the  new  money  in  the 
game.  When  we  withdraw  the  game  is 
over. 

Let  us  direct  the  play  before  it  is  too 
late. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  MEET  RUSSIA  ON  THEIR  TERMS 

We  are  presently  building  up  in  Eu¬ 
rope  a  great  ground  force  of  foot  sol¬ 
diers.  We  are  apparently  preparing  to 
meet  any  possible  Soviet  aggression  on 
Soviet  terms,  that  is  meeting  them  with 
ground  soldiers  instead  of  destroying 
them  by  air  and  by  sea  as  our  techno¬ 
logical  development  would  indicate. 

DISTINGUISHED  AUTHORITIES 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  air  offi¬ 
cers,  Lt.  Gen.  Harold  L.  George,  said 
recently : 

A  powerful  American  Air  Force  constitutes 
the  greatest  possible  power  to  preserve  peace 
in  this  unsettled  world. 

Even  this  great  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
spend  vast  billions  of  dollars  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  over  a  period  of  years  to  create  a 
great  Army,  a  great  Navy,  a  great  Air  Force, 
and  provide  military  equipment  for  other 
nations  without  economical  bankruptcy. 
Unless  our  economic  structure  is  kept  strong 
we  cannot  for  long  maintain  the  military 
strength  essential  for  our  survival. 

The  man  who  headed  the  wartime 
Manhattan  project,  and  gave  this  coun¬ 
try  the  greatest  weapon  in  history,  the 
atomic  bomb,  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves, 
said: 

The  great  danger  of  our  position  is  over- 
extension  in  our  commitments  both  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military,  our  military  policy 
should  be  based  on  air  and  sea  where  our 
great  technical  capabilities  can  be  put  to 
best  advantage. 

The  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Admiral  William  H.  Standley, 
said: 
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Since  my  return  from  duty  in  Russia, 
and  from  knowledge  of  actual  conditions 
there,  I  have  persistently  contended  that 
a  shooting  war  with  Russia  is  highly  im¬ 
probable.  Stalin  knows  that  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  will  wreck  our  cap¬ 
italistic  system  just  as  surely  and  possibly 
more  quickly  than  would  a  shooting  war,  so 
why  should  Moscow  bring  on  a  shooting  war? 
I  hope  that  the  American  people  can  be 
Informed  in  time.  It  is  later  than  they 
think. 

Col.  W.  F.  Heimlich,  a  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  European  affairs,  says: 

Recall  our  women  and  children  depend¬ 
ents  from  Europe  while  reducing  our  non¬ 
combat  forces  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
This  means  the  elimination  of  luxury  forces. 

Gen.  Edwin  E.  Schwein,  retired,  a  for¬ 
mer  liaison  officer  between  the  French 
and  our  own  armies,  and  a  recognized 
student  of  Russian  ambitions  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  vulnerability,  says  of  the  Rus- 
sian-European  future  relations: 

In  the  first  place,  is  there  a  threat  of 
Russian  aggression  in  Western  Europe.  I 
say  Russian  and  not  Communist  simply  be¬ 
cause  Russia  does  not  have  a  pure  com¬ 
munistic  form  of  government.  Russia  is  a 
dictatorship  by  a  relatively  small  heirachy. 
As  presupposed  by  communism,  there  is 
simply  no  equality,  economic  or  political  in 
Russia.  To  say  that  Russia  is  attempting 
to  spread  communism  is  almost  a  euphe¬ 
mism.  It  is  certainly  an  error. 

Russia  today  has  the  same  national  as¬ 
pirations  as  had  Russia  under  the  czars. 
It  is  essential  that  we  keep  these  aspirations 
in  mind  when  dealing  with  Russia. 

I  don’t  want  to  minimize  the  threat  of 
communism  in  this  country.  That  is  a  very 
real  threat  and  a  very  serious  one,  but  it 
comes  from  within. 

It  is  right  within  this  country  that  we  must 
fight  it  if  necessary  with  violence  and  ruth¬ 
lessness  until  it  is  completely  crushed.  There 
can  be  no  compromise.  This  includes  the 
entering  wedges  of  socialism  and  New  Deal- 
ism. 

Let  us  not  however  becloud  the  situation 
by  treating  the  communistic  threat  and  the 
Russian  threat  as  synonymous. 

Any  student  of  history  understands  that 
Russian  foreign  policy  is  expansionist.  It 
has  been  so  for  centuries.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  and  understandable  that  as  a  result 
of  the  last  war,  that  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  aspirations  of  Russia  and 
those  of  our  country. 

These  two  countries  are  the  only  great 
powers  left  and  quite  naturally  fall  into 
opposition.  Russian  expansion  has  always 
taken  its  active  form  to  the  south  (middle 
east)  and  east  (Asia) . 

This  expansion  has  never  taken  the  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  west.  Russian  strategy  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  strategic  defensive  against 
the  west  while  expanding  to  the  east  and 
south. 

There  exists  little  evidence  today  of  any 
change  in  this  overall  strategy. 

There  is  little  danger  therefore  of  an 
actual  military  Russian  offensive  into  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  There  is  however  considerable 
danger  of  an  infiltration  of  communism  or 
socialism  into  this  area. 

This  brings  up  the  reason  advanced  by  its 
protagonists  for  economic  aid  to  western 
Europe.  They  advocate  the  indiscriminate 
out-pouring  of  our  wealth  in  order  to  keep 
the  western  European  peoples  contented  with 
some  form  of  capitalism.  This  of  course  is 
sheer  nonsense. 

Even  presupposing  that  this  aid  was  going 
directly  to  the  people  (which  it  Is  not),  any 
sound  economist  knowns  that  the  best  way 
to  make  people  discontented  with  their  lot 
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Is  to  put  them  on  a  dole.  Once  the  will  to 
work  and  to  acumulate  therefrom  some 
form  of  wealth  is  destroyed  or  weakened,  un¬ 
earned  largesse  will  only  serve  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  all  morale.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  happening  in  Europe  today. 

Our  economic  assistance  to  Britain  for 
example  has  resulted  only  in  an  extension 
of  their  socialistic  experiments.  Far  from 
combating  communism  in  western  Europe, 
by  our  European  recovery  plan  we  are  actual¬ 
ly  aiding  and  abetting  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  western  European  morale.  We  are 
keeping  in  power  governments  which  favor 
the  so-called  liberal  side. 

In  estimating  such  a  situation,  the  mili- 
V  tary  formula  requires  a  consideration  ol 
three  basic  factors: 

1.  The  capabilities  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Our  own  means  or  capabilities. 

3.  Possible  theaters  of  operation  and  their 
choice  based  on  sound  strategy. 

What  are  Russian  military  capabilities  or 
potentials?  They  have  admittedly  the 
strongest  ground  armies  and  air  force  in  the 
world.  At  the  present  time,  they  are  easily 
capable  of  overrunning  Western  Europe  in  a 
few  weeks.  They  have  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  uncommitted  at  the  present  time.  Their 
little  show  in  Korea  is  being  handled  very 
ably  by  their  Chinese  satellite.  They  can 
move  in  any  direction  they  choose  at  the 
present  time  with  overwhelming  power. 

They  are  not  vulnerable  to  attack  simply 
because  they  are  not  overextended  nor  do 
they  present  a  vulnerable  flank.  Any  attack 
in  any  given  area  on  our  part  can  easily  be 
repulsed  with  disastrous  consequences  to 
ourselves.  They  can  bring  greatly  superior 
power  to  bear  at  any  point  of  their  periphery 
which  we  may  choose  to  test.  They  had 
nearly  500  ground  divisions  in  the  last  war 
and  they  do  not  fall  too  far  short  of  that 
now. 

They  are  not  becoming  overextended  any 
place  and  are  not  committed.  However, 
they  have  succeeded  in  overextending  us 
by  trapping  us  in  both  Korea  and  Western 
Europe. 

If  we  now  commit  a  few  of  our  pitifully 
Inadequate  forces  to  the  Middle  East  and 
some  more  let  us  say  to  the  North  Pole  (not 
inconceivable)  or  to  India,  we  will  be 
stretched  out  along  their  whole  perimeter, 
weak  every  place,  strong  no  place,  and  ripe 
for  the  riposte  in  much  the  same  situation  as 
Eisenhower  prior  to  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Solution:  Pull  out  of  Europe  and  Korea, 
lick  our  wounds,  mend  our  morale,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  financial  situation.  Wait  until 
Russia  becomes  overextended  and  cluttered 
with  ailing  satellites.  Dissatisfaction  bound 
to  set  in  among  them.  Use  clever  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  to  the  limit  and  bide  our  time. 
This  may  take  10  or  20  years.  In  other  words 
reverse  the  roles.  Let  us  play  Russia’s  pres¬ 
ent  game  and  try  to  force  her  into  our 
present  predicament. 

Build  up  a  modem  and  powerful  Air  Force 
and  Navy.  Reduce  the  Army  to  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  professional  nucleas  of  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  in  which  every  man  is  a 
potential  officer,  “modeled  on  pre-1939  Ger¬ 
man  Army.” 

JUDGMENT  OF  MEN  OF  WIDE  EXPERIENCE 

I  submit  that  these  judgments  come 
from  men  of  wide  military  experience,  as 
wide  as  that  of  any  of  our  national 
leaders. 

The  present  ground  armies  in  Europe, 
encumbered  as  they  are  with  their  tens 
of  thousands  of  camp  followers  and  de¬ 
pendents,  are  immobilized  so  far  as  their 
ability  to  take  the  field  against  Soviet 
ground  forces  is  concerned. 

We  have  recently  seen  the  disgraceful 
picture  of  an  American  general  being 


captured  by  his  Communist  prisoners 
and  another  American  general  signing 
humiliating  documents  in  order  to  effect 
the  release  of  his  comrade. 

REMOVE  THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  FROM  WAR 
ZONE 

Let  us  project  ourselves  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  If  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dependents,  women  and  children — 
babes  in  arms  and  grandmothers — still 
are  in  Europe  and  are  brought  under 
attack,  do  you  think  that  American  sol¬ 
diers  will  abandon  their  families  in  order 
to  man  road  blocks  against  the  enemy? 
Or  will  they  remain  with  their  families 
and  join  them  in  the  rout  in  ^  frenzied 
attempt  to  reach  the  English  Channel 
and  escape?  If  war  is  indeed  as  close 
to  us  as  our  leaders  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  why  then  are  we  exposing  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  hapless  and  help¬ 
less  civilians  in  Europe? 

What  humiliating  documents  might 
we  be  willing  to  sign  to  preserve  their 
lives  in  the  event  of  disaster?  If  our 
six  divisions  of  troops  in  Europe  are  to 
be  a  real  fighting  force,  capable  of 
stopping  the  offensive  action  of  the  So¬ 
viet  armies,  they  must  be  joined  by  at 
least  three  times  that  many  troops  from 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  supported 
by  unchallenged  mastery  over  the  air 
and  sea. 

NO  INDICATION  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  MAKE 
SACRIFICES 

To  date  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
European  nations  are  prepared  to  or  are 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices 
to  build  such  a  force. 

The  same  France  with  the  same  pop¬ 
ulation  and  the  same  resources  which 
she  had  12  years  ago  when  she  put  an 
army  of  90  divisions  in  the  field  is  today 
incapable  of  maintaining  an  army  of 
10  divisions. 

ground  armies  versus  air  and  sea  power 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  from  this  and  ' 
from  the  warnings  of  our  military  lead¬ 
ers  that  the  solution  to  the  protection  of 
the  Western  European  nations  is  not  in 
ground  armies  but  in  air  and  sea  power. 
Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  Knerr  said  recently: 
“The  United  States  possesses  all  the 
aces — air  power  and  sea  power — but  for 
some  reason  persists  in  discarding  them 
and  playing  with  duces.  We  are  erod¬ 
ing  away  our  superiority  and  through  an 
unwillingness  to  face  reality.” 

PRESENT  COURSE  CAN  LEAD  TO  DESTRUCTION 

If  that  is  true,  and  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  true,  then  we  must  indeed 
pause  and  appraise  our  position  and 
unless  we  do  so,  the  wrong  course  which 
we  now  follow  can  lead  us  to  destruction. 

UNITED  STATES  PEOPLE  AFRAID - FIRST  TIME 

SINCE  INDEPENDENCE 

We  have  become  obsessed  with  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  fear  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  first  time  since  we  became  a 
nation. 

What  are  we  afraid  of?  Each  time 
new  billions  are  demanded  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  they  are  demanded  through 
some  fear  psychology. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  thing,  our  coun¬ 
try  will  be  invaded  or  we  will  lose  face 


if  we  do  not  carry  out  some  ill-conceived 
and  positively  dangerous  State  Depart¬ 
ment  commitment. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  Americans  had  cause  to  fear 
anything.  Yet  today  we  find  ourselves 
spending  our  Nation  into  bankruptcy, 
disrupting  the  lives  of  our  youths,  and 
endangering  the  future  of  our  economy 
all  because  we  are  afraid  of  some  vague 
menace. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  must  protect 
ourselves,  and  that  we  are  the  only  pro¬ 
tection  that  any  nation  has  from  an  out¬ 
side  threat.  Yet  we  are  suddenly  afraid. 
Let  us  all  ask  ourselves,  Who  among  us 
'is  responsible? 

These  billions  which  we  now  are  send¬ 
ing  abroad  are  the  billions  to  be  paid 
for  by  generations  not  yet  born. 

DAMNING  OURSELVES  IN  EVES  OF  POSTERITY 

Before  we  damn  ourselves  forever  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  have  the  right  to  take  this 
action  or  whether  we  have  the  duty  to 
preserve  the  United  States.  Before  we 
go  farther  down  this  road  to  war,  let 
us  examine  ourselves  closely  and  wisely. 

It  is  possible  that  our  efforts  are  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  that  we  have 
good  reason  to  distrust  the  men  who  have 
been  making  our  policies.  We  have  rea¬ 
son  to  question  the  motives  behind  those 
policies. 

THE  BACK  DOOR  TO  WAR - AMERICAN  INTERESTS 

Assuming  that  we  are  indeed  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  to  want  the  best  course  for 
the  United  States,  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  country  with  which  we  are  allied 
or  on  friendly  terms  would  or  could  take 
issue  with  our  putting  American  inter¬ 
ests  first. 

In  his  authoritative  book,  Back  Door 
to  War,  Prof.  Charles  Callan  Tansill, 
professor  of  diplomatic  history  at 
Georgetown  University,  says  in  the  very 
first  line : 

The  main  objective  in  American  foreign 
policy  since  1900  has  been  the  preservation 
of  the  British  Empire. 

The  very  able  professor  documents  his 
material,  and  evidence  supports  his  con¬ 
tention. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  now  look  to 
preserving  the  United  States  in  a  con¬ 
dition  which  posterity  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  us. 

If  we  indeed  view  our  position  in  the 
light  of  mutual  security,  we  may  find 
that  we  have  provided  security  ■'  for 
neither  ourselves  nor  our  friends. 

We  may  find  that  we  have  spent  our¬ 
selves  into  bankruptcy  where  the  one 
great  hope  of  the  world — the  power  of 
the  United  States — is  dissipated  and  gone 
and,  together  with  our  friends,  we  stand 
hapless  and  hopeless  before  the  ruth¬ 
less  power  of  our  enemies. 

FAILURE  TO  USE  OUR  STRENGTH 

By  our  failure  to  play  from  strength; 
our  failure  to  make  use  of  our  air  and 
sea  power;  we  may  find  that  we  have 
wasted  our  youth  as  well  as  our  treas¬ 
ure.  If  we  need  no  large  armies  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  globe,  we  can  reorganize 
our  method  of  securing  large  armies 
through  the  draft. 
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MUST  WE  DISCARD  TECHNOLOGY  TO  STAND  GUARD 
WITH  A  BAYONET? 

Must  we,  the  mightiest  technological 
civilization  the  world  has  ever  known, 
suddenly  call  our  young  men  from  the 
homes  and  factories  and  schools  to  stand 
guard  with  a  bayonet? 

LOST  CHINA  WHILE  ATTENTION  DIRECTED  TO 
EUROPE 

It  is  a  cruel  fact  and  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  American  people  that  our  attention 
has  been  directed  to  hold  Europe  while 
we  have  lost  China.  Who  is  responsible 
for  such  a  fiasco? 

We  have  refused  to  win  in  Korea  and 
we  should  either  win  there  or  get  out. 

We  have  not  won  in  Korea  because  we 
have  not  used  the  power  of  our  only 
strong  military  friend  in  that  area — the 
armies  presently  on  Formosa — and  be¬ 
cause  we  have  tried  to  fight  an  air  war 
with  a  very  minimum  of  aircraft. 

This  is  not  my  contention — it  is  the 
statement  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force, 
Gen.  Hoyt  D.  Vandenberg. 

SAVED  COMMUNIST  RUSSIA  THREE  TIMES 

Since  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1933,  we  have  three  times  saved 
that  country  from  collapse. 

In  1933,  the  Soviet  Union  was  econom¬ 
ically,  politically,  and  morally  bankrupt. 
Our  recogntion,  giving  her  the  aura  of 
respectability,  allowed  the  Soviet  Union 
to  continue  in  existence.  None  of  the 
promises  which  she  made  in  1933  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  recognition  have  been  kept. 
Again,  attacked  by  Hitler  in  1940,  we 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
$11,750,000,000  of  lend-lease  equipment, 
supplies,  food,  and  money.  The  Soviet 
Union,  because  of  that  assistance,  was 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of 
Hitler’s  divisions. 

In  1945,  torn  internally  by  dissension 
and  unrest,  the  Soviet  Union  received 
from  the  United  States  carte  blanche  to 
annex  the  Baltic  states  of  Latvia,  Lithu¬ 
ania,  and  Estonia — half  of  Poland — and 
to  take  onto  herself  as  satellites  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Eastern  and  Middle  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  half  of  Germany.  At  the  same 
time,  we  were  isolating  the  German  na¬ 
tion — our  one  hope  for  stability  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  each  of  our  potential  allies  in 
turn. 

FRANCE  HAS  NO  STABLE  GOVERNMENT 

France  has  not  had  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment  since  the  conclusion  of  the  First 
World  War.  The  multitudinous  parties 
which  make  only  coalition  government 
possible  have  been  unable  to  reestablish 
France  as  a  world  power  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Warld  War  II.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  parties  in  France.  What 
military  strength  the  French  nation  pos¬ 
sesses  today  is  being  drained  in  a  colonial 
war  in  the  Far  East. 

ENGLAND  DESTROYED  HERSELF 

England  has  destroyed  herself  and  the 
Empire,  not  through  war  but  through 
her  own  fiscal  policies  and  the  adoption 
of  a  socialistic  state.  The  pattern  which 
the  English  people  have  followed  is  the 
same  pattern  which  was  evident  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  and  the 
other  Socialist  countries  which  went 
down  under  communism. 


The  German  nation — despite  the 
frightful  destruction  visited  upon  it  by 
World  War  n,  has  come  far  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  Not  since  1947,  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Clay  appealed  to  the  Allied  Control 
Counsel,  have  we  made  any  attempt  to 
secure  the  unification  of  the  German 
nation. 

In  the  Potsdam  declaration,  we  called 
for  a  unified  Germany  to  be  treated  as 
an  economic  and  political  entity.  The 
Soviet  Government  was  a  signatory  to 
this  agreement. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  GERMANY - MORGENTHAU  PLAN 

Yet  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  im¬ 
plement  that  agreement,  and  now  the 
Soviet  has  taken  the  propaganda  ball 
away  from  us  and  is  calling  for  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany.  It  has  an  enormous 
appeal  in  that  country,  because  it  is  the 
one  issue  upon  which  all  Germans  are 
united. 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War  n,  when 
we  tried  to  destroy  German  industry  and 
reduce  her  to  an  agricultural  state 
through  the  Morgenthau  plan,  we  said  in 
effect  that  all  Germans  were  third-class 
citizens  and  were  unworthy  of  joining 
the  society  of  nations. 

Now  we  have  reversed  that  stand  com¬ 
pletely  and  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
Germans,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe, 
we  are  insisting  upon  full  partnership 
for  Germany,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organizations.  This  insistence 
is  correct,  but  it  should  be  accompanied 
with  the  demand  and  insistence  that 
Germany  should  be  reunited. 

TIME  TO  REEXAMINE  EUROPEAN  SPENDING 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  when  a  large  segment 
of  our  people  are  forced  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  their  taxes;  when  through 
progressive  taxation  the  administration 
supported  by  a  subservient  Congress  has 
made  it  impossible  for  a  young  man  to 
borrow  money  to  establish  a  business  of 
his  own  because  of  his  inability  to  save 
enough  out  of  the  profits  after  taxes  to 
repay  the  loan;  and  when  the  people  of 
the  European  countries  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  do  not  pay  their  income  taxes,  it  is 
time  to  reexamine  the  whole  European 
spending  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  the 
true  tax  situation,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  article  entitled  “Deceptive 
Taxation,”  published  in  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  for  June  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deceptive  Taxation 

(Condensed  from  Newsweek — A  special  re¬ 
port  by  the  business  editors) 

Not  one  taxpayer  in  a  hundred  suspects  the 
extent  to  which  buried  taxes  are  cutting  into 
his  earnings.  He  kids  himself  that  he  at 
least  isn’t  footing  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
Nation’s  tax  bill.  It  is  the  big  corporations 
and  the  millionaries,  he  figures,  that  get 
hooked  for  that  He’s  wrong:  through  hid¬ 
den  taxes,  he,  the  American  consumer,  is 
shouldering  the  bulk  of  the  load. 

Today  the  average  American  is  turning 
over  32  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  earns  to 
one  tax  collector  or  another.  The  Federal 
income  tax  is  bad  enough.  More  insidious, 
however,  are  the  hidden  levies  that  hit  the 
taxpayer  when  he  isn’t  looking — the  taxes 


imposed  on  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
which  are  quietly  passed  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  These 
also  include  the  excise  taxes  slapped  on  by 
many  States  and  cities. 

When  a  man  walks  into  a  showroom  and 
plunks  down  $2,000  for  a  new  auto,  nowhere 
near  that  amount  reaches  the  pockets  of  the 
dealer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  suppliers 
of  parts  and  raw  materials.  Some  $624  has 
already  stuck  to  the  fingers  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  collectors.  By  the  time 
he  shifts  into  gear,  the  new  owner  will  have 
joined  in  paying  taxes  on  at  least  200  sepa¬ 
rate  transactions  that  went  into  creating  the 
car. 

Hidden  taxes  multiply  rapidly.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  more  than  475  taxes  on  the 
construction  and  materials  costs  that  go  into 
a  new  house.  A  new  spring  hat  for  a  woman 
carries  150  hidden  levies,  a  man’s  suit  116. 

On  some  items  the  invisible  taxes  total 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  product. 
This  is  true  of  a  ton  of  coal,  a  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line,  a  pack  of  cigarettes  (see  table).  On  a 
loaf  of  bread,  a  quart  of  milk,  or  a  pound 
of  beef  the  tax  comes  to  at  least  half  the 
real  value. 


How  direct  and  hidden  taxes — State,  local, 
and  Federal — hit  everyday  items  in  a  typi¬ 
cal  United  States  community 
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The  Tax  Foundation,  a  private  research 
group  that  keeps  an  eye  on  Government 
spending  and  taxing,  has  figured  out  the 
load  of  hidden  taxes  on  families  of  similar 
size  in  several  income  brackets.  Here  are 
the  foundation’s  findings: 

On  a  $3,500  income  the  family  pays  out 
$799  in  hidden  taxes — $249  to  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  $302  in  retail  sales  and  ex¬ 
cises,  $140  for  social  security,  ahd  $108  in 
realty  and  minor  taxes.  The  family’s  in¬ 
come  taxes,  incidentally,  total  only  $299. 

On  $4,500  hidden  taxes  come  to  $1,039; 
income  taxes  to  $455. 

On  $7,500  hidden  taxes  total  $1,932;  in¬ 
come  taxes  $869. 

On  $15,000  hidden  taxes  come  to  $4,012; 
income  taxes  to  $2,606. 

With  today’s  visible  and  invisible  taxes, 
the  era  is  clearly  past  when  a  man  can  hope 
to  get  rich  on  savings  out  of  his  salary. 
Even  maintaining  a  stable  standard  of  living 
has  become  no  mean  feat.  The  man  who 
has  three  dependents  and  earned  $5,000 
before  the  war  needs  $11,800  to  live  on  the 
same  scale  now.  If  he  made  $25,000  in 
1939  he  will  have  to  pick  up  $98,000  this 
year  to  live  as  well  as  then.  And  if  he 
was  in  the  $100,000  class  in  the  prewar  days 
he’ll  have  to  bring  home  a  million  now. 

For  the  single  man  the  job  of  keeping 
ahead  is  even  tougher;  the  $5,000  a  year 
man  needs  $13,500,  the  $25,000  a  year  man 
$230,000. 

One  expert  argues  that  up  to  $5,000,000,000 
a  year  in  Government  spending  could  be 
salvaged  by  eliminating  waste  and  careless¬ 
ness.  He  cites  the  encouraging  examples 
set  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of  31,000. 

Three  years  ago  the  Newburgh  city  coun¬ 
cil  laid  on  a  2-percent  retail  sales  tax.  Sales 
started  promptly  to  drift  away  to  rival  com¬ 
munities.  Newburgh  businessmen  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  They  made  a  survey  of 
municipal  affairs  on  a  realistic,  nonpolitical 
basis,  combing  every  office  and  asking:  Where 
does  the  money  go?  How  much  dees  each 
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Job  cost  the  city?  _  By  last  November  these 
men  were  able  to  spot  $450,000  worth  of 
waste  in  a  city  budget  of  $2,000,000.  This 
was  the  exact  amount  brought  in  by  the 
sales  tax.  Since  then,  a  new  city  council 
has  been  elected  and  repealed  the  sales  tax. 

Whether  Washington  will  profit  from  such 
lessons  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  important. 
Time  is  running  out.  Responsible  econo¬ 
mists  warn  of  danger  in  the  air. 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  a  tax  load  of  25 
cents  on  the  average  citizen’s  dollar  is  about 
as  far  as  a  government  can  safely  go.  Up 
to  this  point,  taxes  pay  their  way  and  act 
as  brakes  on  inflation.  Above  it,  taxes  push 
up  prices  and  sap  incentive.  They  make 
a  man  think  twice  before  risking  his  cash 
to  make  a  profit.  They  scare  off  and  dry 
up  the  flow  of  equity  capital  into  new  plants, 
equipment  and  products.  And  this  flow  is 
the  foundation  on  which  America’s  indus¬ 
tries  are  built  and  on  which  their  future 
growth  depends. 

Americans  are  now  taxed  an  everage  of  32 
cents  on  the  dollar — 7  cents  above  the  dan¬ 
ger  line.  Persons  with  higher  incomes,  the 
biggest  potential  investors,  are  socked  much 
harder.  Unless  there  is  a  retreat,  unless  the 
Government  forces  itself  to  loosen  its  grip 
at  least  partly  on  the  taxpayer’s  pocketbook, 
industry’s  future  growth  and  development 
stand  in  jeopardy. 

The  United  States  Is  in  real  danger  of 
biting  off  its  nose  to  spite  it  face. 

2  5 -PERCENT  OVERPOPULATION  OF  EUROPE  AND 
ASIA 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  vote  to  bleed  our  taxpayers  white  to 
send  money  to  the  people  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  who  refuse  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

I  shall  not  vote  to  send  American  boys 
to  Europe  when  there  are  already  25 
percent  more  men  there  than  can  ever 
support  themselves  unless  someone — ■ 
meaning  so  far  the  United  States — picks 
up  the  check. 

1850-51  STATEMENT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  now  quote  from  an 
address  which  I  made  to  this  august 
body  on  April  18,  1951,  more  than  1  year 
ago,  and  prior  to  the  return  of  General 
MacArthur,  following  his  discharge  from 
the  Far  Eastern  Command  for  daring  to 
tell  Americans  the  truth,  and  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  change  my  statement 
and  conclusions  made  as  of  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts  from 
my  address  of  April  18,  1951,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Properly  prepared,  with  air  power  and 
submarine  fleets,  together  with  trained 
servicemen,  this  Nation  can  control  the  air 
over  any  area  important  to  our  ultimate  se¬ 
curity — and  can  blockade  any  nation  seeking 
to  move  into  that  area. 

George  Washington  said  in  his  often  mis¬ 
understood  statement  that  “we  should  avoid 
permanent' alliances  with  foreign  powers” — 
he  pointedly  did  not  say  that  we  should  not 
have  temporary  alliances  and  allies  for  a 
definite  purpose. 

His  statement  is  in  line  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  is  a  policy  which  gives  us 
control  over  our  own  destiny.  It  is  in  line 
with  England’s  100-year-old  policy  that  she 
had  no  permanent  friendships  or  enmities, 
but  only  permanent  interests. 

This  principle  is  in  line  with  common 
horse  sense.  I  pointedly  disagree  with  Eng¬ 
land’s  method  of  signing  rigid  economic  and 
military  pacts  with  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States — with  the  evident  purpose  of 


adhering  to  the  nation,  if  and  when  there  is 
a  final  showdown,  which  is  better  calculated 
to  protect  her  interests. 

ENGLAND’S  100-YEAR-OLD  FOREIGN  POLICY 

England,  the  land  of  great  statesmen  and, 
up  to  now,  the  land  of  an  indominable  race, 
enunciated  her  real  down-to-earth  national 
policy  nearly  100  years  ago,  through  one  of 
its  great  Prime  Ministers,  Viscount  Pal¬ 
merston. 

Palmerston  voiced  England’s  policy  when 
he  said  in  June  1858: 

"We  have  no  eternal  allies,  and  we  have 
no  perpetual  enemies.  Our  interests  are 
eternal  and  perpetual,  and  those  interests  it 
is  our  duty  to  follow.” 

He  did  not  make  that  policy  of  England, 
Mr.  President,  but  he  expressed  its  most  im¬ 
portant  principle. 

THESE  ARE  ENGLAND’S  PRIME  INTERESTS 

If  we  could  first  understand  what  a  small 
foreign  nation’s  policy  must  of  necessity  be 
if  it  is  to  survive  over  the  years,  it  would 
help  us  to  better  understand  why  it  may  be 
necessary  for  England  to  do  the  things  which 
her  present  leaders  have  apparently  decided 
to  be  her  current  best  interests.  These 
are — 

First.  Force  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  Communist  regime  in  China. 

Second.  Transfer  Formosa  to  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

Third.  Trade  as  usual  with  Red  China — 
just  the  same  as  they  had  always  traded  in 
that  area. 

Fourth.  Trade  as  usual  with  Russia,  sup¬ 
posedly  our  common  enemy,  forcing  the 
United  States  to  bid  against  her  for  the  tin, 
rubber,  hemp,  and  so  forth,  which  we  so 
desperately  need  for  our  own  security  and 
for  furnishing  arms  to  Europe,  including 
England — an  ironical  situation. 

Fifth.  Trade  as  usual  with  the  iron-curtain 
countries. 

Sixth.  Maintain  an  independent  military 
and  economic  treaty  or  pact  with  Russia — a 
pact  reading  startlingly  like  the  Atlantic 
Pact  which  they  have  with  us. 

*  *  *  *  * 

During  World  War  H,  when  President 
Roosevelt  told  Prime  Minister  Churchill  that 
Great  Britain  should  relinquish  her  posses¬ 
sions  in  Hong  Kong,  Churchill,  speaking  at 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  luncheon  in  London,  on 
November  10,  1942,  said: 

“I  have  not  become  the  King’s  First  Min¬ 
ister  in  order  to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  the  British  Empire.” 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  lays  it  on 
the  line  as  to  just  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  the  trouble  really  starts  in  Asia. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

When  these  facts  are  fully  understood  by 
the  American  people,  then,  and  only  then, 
will  our  legislative  bodies  recognize  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  a  Monroe  Doctrine  which  did  not 
include  specific  signed  pacts  of  any  kind  or 
nature,  but,  instead,  set  forth  a  flexible  for¬ 
eign  policy,  laid  down  by  this  Nation  in  the 
interests  of  our  ultimate  security  and  wel¬ 
fare. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  enunciated  by  President  Mon¬ 
roe  128  years  ago,  met  with  the  instantaneous 
approval  of  the  South  American  and  Central 
American  countries.  We  took  little,  if  any, 
chance  in  signing  an  inter-American  pact 
based  upon  this  doctrine,  because  of  the 
obvious  permanent  interests  due  to  our  con¬ 
tiguous  areas. 

PERMANENT  PACTS - EMBARRASSING  AND 

DANGEROUS 

On  the  other  hand,  signing  so-called  per¬ 
manent  pacts  with  foreign  noncontiguous 
nations — as  for  example,  the  Atlantic  Pact — 
could,  and  probably  will,  prove  to  be  not  only 
embarrassing  but  extremely  dangerous. 


The  Atlantic  Pact  includes  the  colonial- 
empire  nations  of  England.  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  while  the  areas  to 
to  be  protected  are  supposedly  defined,  our 
moral  commitment  will  involve  us,  regardless 
of  our  own  ultimate  safety  and  welfare,  when 
these  nations  get  themselves  involved  in  pro¬ 
tecting  their  interests  anywhere — in  the  Ma¬ 
layan  States,  Indochina,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  or  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 

PROGRESS 

We  are  making  progress  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  More  and  more  of  our  citizens  are 
quickening  their  interest  in  public  affairs 
because  they  suddenly  have  begun  to  realize 
the  dangerous  inroads  that  the  economic 
one-worlders,  the  hothouse  economists,  the 
World  Federationists,  the  Socialists,  and  the 
slap-happy  Frankfurters  are  making  on  our 
Government  and  our  American  way  of  life. 

THE  DIRECTED  TRIO 

All  these  political  misfits  are  held  together 
and  directed  by  the  Truman-Acheson-Mar- 
shall  trio,  men  who  are  themselves  caught 
in  a  sinister,  ruthless  undertow  thoroughly 
and  completely  controlled  by  the  British  Em¬ 
pire. 

OUR  BRITISH-CONTROLLED  HYBRID  POLICY 

Apropos  of  our  British-controlled,  hybrid 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  I  now  quote 
from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  chapter  27,  the 
twenty-second  verse : 

“And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac,  his  fa¬ 
ther;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said,  the  voice 
is  Jacob’s  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands 
of  Esau.” 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  now  from  an  ad¬ 
dress  which  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  March  21,  1951: 

“The  voice  of  this  foreign  policy  we  are 
using  is  the  State  Department’s  voice,  but 
the  hands  are  those  of  Europe,  principally 
those  of  England,  controlling  our  hybrid 
domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

“This  combination  is  wrecking  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  is  putting  us  into  an 
international  position  which  is  untenable 
and  indefensible.” 

ONE  ECONOMIC  WORLD - COLONIAL  SLAVERY 

SYSTEM 

The  one  economic  world  objective  and  the 
protection  of  the  British-France-Belgium- 
Netherlands  colonial-empire  slavery  system 
throughout  the  world  are  being  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  permanent  policy  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  through  inflation,  free  trade,  taxes.  Our 
present  international  policy  is  calculated  to 
protect  these  empire  systems. 

PRESIDENT  AGGRAVATES  OUR  MISFORTUNE 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  only  aggravates  our  misfortune  when 
he  makes  today’s  problem  a  partisan  issue. 
His  psychology  works  furiously,  but  what  he 
fails  to  recognize — and  respect — is  that  he  is 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  is  not  a  stump  speaker  in  a  local  parti¬ 
san  fight. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  disaster.  With 
courage,  let  us  face  it  as  Americans,  protect¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  no  man,  safeguarding 
the  political  position  of  no  man,  forcing  no 
partisan  issues,  but  serving,  as  we  have 
been  chosen,  to  serve  the  United  States  of 
America,  our  beloved  homeland,  which  with 
clear  minds  and  with  the  help  of  God  can  be 
preserved  for  all  time. 

SIR  ALFORD  MAC  KINDER - THE  HEARTLAND 

Sir  Alford  MacKinder  said,  in  one  of  his 
able  works  early  in  this  century,  that  any 
country  that  controls  the  heartland  of 
Asia  controls  the  world.  He  described  the 
heartland  of  Asia  as  China,  Mongolia,  wes¬ 
tern  Russia,  and  eastern  Siberia. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Russia  has 
decided  to  make  her  play  for  the  control  of 
China — and  through  the  control  of  Asia  to 
control  Europe  and  the  world. 
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Asia  is  the  key  to  the  control  of  Europe; 
when  Asia  falls  to  the  Soviets  then  Europe 
will  fall  whenever  Russia  chooses  to  move. 
Consequently,  Communist  control  of  China 
must  be  stopped  if  Russian  domination  of 
Asia  and  later  of  Europe  is  to  be  prevented. 

The  question  Is  one  of  procedure. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

We  should  name  those  areas  the  integrity 
of  which  is  important  to  our  ultimate  secu¬ 
rity,  and  we  say  to  any  aggressor  nation: 
"This  far  and  no  farther.  If  you  step  over 
the  line,  we  will  loose  on  you  from  the  air— 
upon  your  industrial  centers,  your  sources 
of  supply,  your  supply  lines,  your  war-mak¬ 
ing  machines — everything  at  our  command.” 
We  would  destroy  any  nation’s  war-making 
capacity  which  sought  to  move  into  any  areas 
whose  integrity  was  considered  important 
to  our  ultimate  safety.  Thus  we  cover  with 
a  Monroe  Doctrine  all  territory  we  wish  to 
deny  to  the  enemy.  The  necessary  foot  sol¬ 
diers  would  be  set  up  by  the  area  being  de¬ 
fended. 

We  should  select  the  necessary  bases  for 
strategic  areas  and  there  erect  our  air  power 
and  submarine  bases,  principally  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  long-range  bombing 
operations. 

We  then  concentrate  American  resources 
and  ingenuity  on  the  creation  of  unchal¬ 
lengeable  air  and  sea  power.  If  we  maintain 
this  position,  we  can  win  any  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia  or  any  group  of  nations. 

We  forthwith  stop  assistance  of  every  na¬ 
ture  to  the  Communist  nations  and  to  na¬ 
tions  in  any  way  assisting  Russia,  her  captive 
nations,  and  communistic  China  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  Soviet  gains  and  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  world  war  HI. 

Officially  inform  both  Prance  and  Eng¬ 
land  that  they  must  immediately  terminate 
the  economic  and  military  pacts  which  they 
maintain  separately  with  Soviet  Russia. 

Give  no  more  money,  as  loans  and  gifts 
to  any  government  as  such.  If  necessary 
such  loans  might  be  made  to  private  busi¬ 
ness  in  strategic  areas  without  weaking  our 
own  economy,  in  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  RFC  loans  funds  to 
private  business  in  this  country  in  times  of 
stress. 

6.  Further  assistance  to  European  nations 
would  be  predicated  upon  an  economic  union 
or  a  United  States  of  Europe,  and  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  their  currencies  and  goods. 

7.  Oppose  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  by  the  United  Nations  with  every 
means  at  our  command. 

8.  Forthwith  stop  supporting  colonial 
slavery  in  any  form,  anywhere. 

9.  Protect  and  strengthen  our  own  na¬ 
tional  economy  in  the  interest  of  world  se¬ 
curity  through  the  adoption  of  the  flexible 
import-fee  principle  as  a  floor  under  wages 
and  investments  in  place  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Congress  should  reclaim 
its  constitutional  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  which  it  has 
transferred  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

10.  Clean  up  our  own  Government,  throw 
out  the  Communists,  Communist  associates, 
adherents  to  foreign  ideologies,  persons  of 
abnormal  moral  weakness,  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  security  risks. 

11.  Start  an  immediate  investigation 
through  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
both  House  of  Congress,  to  determine  why 
we  are  not  prepared  to  fight  a  war  after  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  $60,000,000,000  since 
1945. 

12.  Preserve  and  protect  our  atomic  bomb, 
guided  missile,  and  other  offensive  and  de¬ 
fense  weapon’s  secrets  for  our  own  protection 
and  bargaining  power. 

13.  Send  no  foot  soldiers  as  such  into 
either  Europe  or  Asia — but  develop  and  uti¬ 


lize  to  the  fullest  extent  our  air  power,  in¬ 
cluding  long-range  bombers,  to  be  based 
principally  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
strategically  defensible  areas — and  naval 
power,  including  submarine  fleets,  to  protect 
our  shores  and  to  effectively  blockade  any 
nation  that  seeks  to  invade  any  area  im¬ 
portant  to  our  ultimate  security  and  welfare. 

14.  Bring  the  foot  soldiers  out  of  Korea 
at  the  first  favorable  opportunity — and  uti¬ 
lize  an  all-out  air  offensive  not  only  against 
the  North  Korean  and  the  Communist  China 
armies,  but  against  the  supply  lines  and  the 
war  manufacturing  and  industrial  plants  in 
southern  Manchuria  and  eastern  China. 

Communist  China  has  attacked  us,  there¬ 
fore  her  war-making  capacity  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  to  save  American  lives — and  to  delay 
indefinitely  her  usefulness  to  Russia  in  the 
control  of  Asia. 

These  recommendations  were  made  sub¬ 
stantially  in  this  form,  in  an  address  to  the 
Senate  on  December  14,  1950,  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  and  again  on  March  21,  1951. 

Note. — The  situation  has  changed  since 
early  in  1951 — we  have  since  lost  control  of 
the  air— according  to  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg, 
head  of  the  Air  Forces. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  STRATEGY  FOR  DEFENDING 
THIS  NATION 

There  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  any 
doubt  about  this  Nation  defending  any  coun¬ 
try  or  area  whose  integrity  is  important  to 
the  ultimate  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  is  a  grave  difference  in  strategy  and 
the  methods  to  be  utilized  in  such  defense, 
and  that,  as  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  concerned,  is  the  basis  for  the 
great  debate. 

VESTED  INTEREST  IN  THEIR  OWN  MISTAKES 

A  vested  interest  in  their  own  mistakes 
is  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  offered 
for  the  stubborn  and  senseless  attachment 
of  the  administration  to  its  continued  be¬ 
trayal  of  Nationalist  China  to  the  Red  hordes 
of  Russia. 

Mr.  MALONE.  And  I  may  now  add, 
Mr.  President,  the  stubborn,  senseless 
insistence  upon  playing  the  Russian 
game  in  Europe  while  refusing  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  only  kind  of  power  with 
which  we  can  possibly  win  world  war 
III — supremacy  in  air  and  sea  power. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone]  for  the  reason  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  reduced 
to  writing,  provides  that  no  amendment 
or  motion  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  may 
claim  that  his  amendment  relates  to  de¬ 
fense,  but  this  bill  is  not  on  the  subject 
of  defense  alone;  it  relates  to  mutual 
defense,  and  mutual  security  of  the 
countries  of  Europe;  whereas  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  no  reference  at  all  to  Europe; 
It  refers  only  to  domestic  defense.  So  I 
submit  his  amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  time  left,  have  I  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  only  say  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  that  the  only  way  we  can  defend 
Europe  or  Asia,  or  even  ourselves,  is  to 
control  the  air  and  the  sea.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  we  do  not  control  either.  I 
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would  say  that  that  fact  alone  indi¬ 
cates  that  my  amendment  is  pertinent 
to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  examined  the  amendment,  and  has 
also  examined  the  bill,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  amendment  is  germane  to 
anything  in  the  bill.  The  bill  is  a  bill 
amending  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  here¬ 
tofore  enacted.  The  amendment  now 
offered  relates  to  the  air  forces  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  gener¬ 
ally.  It  will  be  in  order  on  a  bill  author¬ 
izing  appropriations  for  American  forces 
or  for  American  defense,  considered  from 
a  domestic  standpoint,  but  the  Chair 
does  not  think  the  amendment  is  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  Senator 
can  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
unless  he  is  yielded  to  by  some  other 
Senator,  because  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  the  time  is  controlled 
by  Senators  who  offer  or  oppose  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  have  an  amendment  to  offer? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  have. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  25, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  period 
and  to  insert  “Provided,  That  the  dollar 
costs  of  the  United  States  under  the  act 
for  international  development  for  the 
program  in  any  country  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  supplies  and  equipment  shall 
not  exceed  3  times  the  dollar  costs  of 
the  United  States  for  United  States 
technicians  and  the  training  of  local  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  preface  my  remarks  in  present¬ 
ing  the  amendment  with  a  statement 
that  I  am  not  proposing  a  reduction  by 
1  cent  in  the  total  amount  of  money 
made  available.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
direct  how  it  shall  be  spent. 

This  amendment  is  identical  with  one 
that  was  adopted  by  the  House  a  few 
days  ago  and  is  contained  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  It  is  designed  to 
preserve  the  character  of  the  point  4 
program  as  a  program  of  expert  and 
technical  assistance,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  degenerating  into  another  handout 
program. 

I  am  sure  Congress  has  intended  all 
along  that  the  point  4  program  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  giving  other  nations  the 
benefit  of  expert  American  engineering, 
scientific,  and  technical  knowledge  so 
that  these  other  countries  may  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions  on  the  basis  of  such  advice  from 
American  experts.  In  other  words,  it 
is  supposed  to  be  simply  the  export  of 
American  “know  how.”  It  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  vehicle  for  another  pro¬ 
gram  of  giving  away  large  quantities  of 
raw  materials  or  machinery  or  the  con¬ 
struction  of  large  engineering  works  at 
American  expense. 
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Instead  of  sticking  closely  to  this 
original  concept  of  point  4,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  administration  proposes  to  dis¬ 
tort  its  character  entirely. 

This  concept  is  recognized  in  the  re¬ 
port  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  appears  on  page  37 : 

The  TCA  program  is  primarily  one  of  show¬ 
ing  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  how 
they  can  improve  their  lot  by  themselves. 
It  is  not  a  program  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
economic  help  in  the  form  of  commodities 
and  capital  equipment.  Grants  of  supplies 
and  equipment  are,  however,  included  in 
technical  cooperation  programs  in  order  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the 
technicians  and  in  some  cases  these  grants 
are  fairly  substantial  in  amount.  A  large 
part  of  the  funds  should  be  used  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  technicians  sent  to  these 
areas  and  for  the  training  of  foreign  na¬ 
tionals  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is 
necessary,  of  course,  for  technicians  and 
teachers  to  have  supplies,  equipment  and 
commodities,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  carry  on  their  functions. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  say: 

According  to  information  presented  to  the 
committee  the  administration  plans  during 
1953  to  spend  about  $44,252,000  for  techni¬ 
cians  and  trainees  and  $182,748,000  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment.  Thus  for  every  dollar 
spent  for  training,  more  than  $4  will  be 
spent  for  supplies  and  equipment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  calls  attention  to  this  fact  because 
it  believes  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  officers  concerned  with  the 
TCA  programs  gradually  to  emphasize  com¬ 
modity  and  end-item  types  of  assistance 
rather  than  technical  assistance.  The  com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  changes  of  emphasis  in  that 
direction  would  be  unwise  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  these  state¬ 
ments  in  the  committee  report  because 
it  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  point  4 
has  become  a  program  of  giving  away 
commodities  rather  than  extending 
technical  assistance.  In  Pakistan,  for 
example,  they  are  giving  away  10,000 
tons  of  fertilizer.  In  Libya,  we  have  an 
educational  program.  Since  the  Libyan 
government  has  no  buildings  available, 
our  program  consists  largely  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings  to  the  extent  of  about 
$500,000. 

In  India,  we  have  several  hundred 
American  technicians  who  are  supposed 
to  be  helping  the  Indians  increase  their 
agricultural  production  through  show¬ 
ing  them  how  to  use  fertilizers,  tools, 
and  so  forth.  However,  we  have  not 
stopped  at  giving  technical  assistance, 
but  we  are  also  supplying  the  fertilizer 
and  the  tools.  Actually,  about  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  program  in  India 
is  made  up  of  these  supplies  and  items 
of  equipment. 

The  only  way  to  stop  this  trend  is  to 
place  a  limit  on  the  funds  that  may  be 
spent  for  supplies  and  equipment  and 
provide  that  the  cost  of  such  supplies 
shall  not  exceed  three  times  the  cost  of 
the  personnel  in  any  country.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  will  do. 

This  amendment  will  not  hamper  the 
point  4  program  in  the  slightest  if 
the  countries,  where  it  is  being  con¬ 
ducted,  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  experts  and  supply  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  supplies  and  equipment 
that  those  experts  need.  In  the  long 


run,  those  countries  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  such  supplies  for  their  own 
people  if  this  point  4  program  is  to 
make  any  real  change  in  the  production 
methods  of  those  countries.  The  foreign 
governments  might  as  well  start  to 
recognize  that  fact  now  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  get  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  will  pay  the  cost  of  all 
supplies,  machinery,  and  so  forth,  to  re¬ 
organize  production  methods  all  over  the 
world. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  as  a  general  proposition.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  Mr. 
Andrews,  who  is  the  new  director  of  the 
point  4  program,  with  whom  many  Sen¬ 
ators  are  well  acquainted,  and  in  whom 
I  believe  Senators  have  great  confidence. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  in  many 
countries  would  not  be  at  all  serious,  but 
there  is  one  area  where  it  would  be  very 
serious.  I  refer  especially  to  India.  As 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  knows,  in  the 
case  of  India  some  very  special  circum¬ 
stances  have  arisen  recently,  as  evi¬ 
denced  last  year  by  the  grant  of  grain 
to  India.  I  believe  that  we  made  an 
outright  grant  of  grain  to  the  extent  of 
$190,000,000  worth,  because  of  the 
famine  which  had  developed  in  India. 
This  year  there  is  a  drought  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  but  there  is  a  chronic  lack 
of  food  in  India.  The  two  items  in  par¬ 
ticular  which  are  involved  in  the  Indian 
program,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  already  referred,  are  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  production  of  food,  and 
tube  wells  for  water.  Both  commodities 
are  directed  solely  to  the  production  of 
food. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  knows  as  well  as  any  of  us  that  from 
India  we  import  thousands  of  tons  of 
jute  and  burlap  running  into  great  sums 
of  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  to  supply  the  fertilizer 
and  other  materials  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  technicians  to  work  with 
over  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  a  very  fine  fertilizer  plant 
has  just  been  completed,  hot  with  gifts, 
but  with  funds  which  India  borrowed 
from  the  International  Bank  only  within 
the  past  several  months.  I  refer  to  the 
Sindri  plant.  I  believe  that  India  is 
making  progress,  but  everything  cannot 
be  done  at  once.  There  is  still  a  very 
severe  lack  of  essential  materials.  The 
president  of  the  International  Bank, 
Eugene  Black,  has  given  us  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  International  Bank 
is  making  loans  for  every  project  of  this 
character  which  can  be  reasonable  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Bank,  and  with  respect 


to  which  there  is  reasonable  chance  for 
repayment.  The  Bank  has  representa¬ 
tives  in  India  much  of  the  time.  This 
is  a  transitional  period  in  India.  As  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  knows,  the  people 
of  India  have  just  gained  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  have  recently  held  an 
election.  I  think  they  are  making  a  fine 
and  sincere  effort  to  bring  themselves  up 
to  a  position  of  self -sustenance  in  the 
matter  of  food. 

As  I  have  said,  the  program  in  India 
is  a  very  special  one.  To  that  extent 
it  is  contrary  to  the  general  idea  of  the 
point  4  program.  I  subscribe  in  general 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  report 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Take 
all  the  South  American  countries,  for 
example.  The  Senator’s  formula  would 
have  no  effect  in  South  American  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  point  4  program  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  the  more  advanced  countries,  where 
we  have  had  a  program,  and  the  initial 
steps  have  been  taken,  the  materials  part 
of  the  program  comes  well  within  the 
Senator’s  formula.  However,  it  would 
create  havoc  in  the  case  of  India.  Mr. 
Andrews  tells  me  that  he  thinks  it  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  Indian 
program.  That  is  the  principal  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  be  affected,  because 
the  two  large  items  of  fertilizers  and 
wells  are  involved.  Wells,  of  course,  are 
also  for  the  production  of  food. 

We  are  presented  with  a  difficult  sit¬ 
uation.  We  send  technicians  to  India  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  use  modern  ir¬ 
rigation  methods.  The  wells  referred  to 
are  tube  wells  with  small  Diesel  engines. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  the  technicians  to  say  to  the  people 
of  India,  “If  we  furnish  a  rig  to  drill  a 
well,  and  a  pump,  you  ought  to  do  so  and 
so.  There  is  a  certain  minimum  amount 
which  you  ought  to  do.” 

We  are  contemplating  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  only  80  of  such  projects  for  all  of 
India.  The  program  is  based  upon  the 
so-called  Etawah  project.  I  believe  that 
everyone  who  read  the  account  by  Hor¬ 
ace  Holmes  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee  last  year  approved  it.  It  is 
in  the  very  best  traditions  of  our  county- 
agent  program.  Go  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  county-agent  program.  In 
the  beginning,  for  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  materials  which  the 
county  agents  used  to  get  the  ball  rolling. 
Today  it  is  not  necessary  for  county 
agents  to  have  samples  of  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  or  irrigation  equipment,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  because  there  is  plenty  of  such 
equipment  in  this  country  to  serve  for 
demonstration  purposes. 

As  a  practical  matter  all  they  do  to¬ 
day  is  convey  the  latest  knowledge  from 
the  institutions  in  which  it  is  developed. 
I  submit  that  in  India,  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  its  beginning  stages,  there  is 
justification  for  the  amount  of  material 
which  is  involved  in  the  bill. 

I  would  also  say  that  I  would  not  like 
to  see  this  program  continue  to  grow, 
and  I  would  object  to  continuing  it  in 
countries  such  as  those  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  the  experience  has  been  that 
gradually  the  local  countries  have  ta¬ 
ken  over  more  and  more  of  the  expense. 
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and  our  expense  during  the  last  5  years 
has  gone  down  steadily  as  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  countries  have  gone  up. 
India  is  just  now  in  the  beginning  stages. 
I  believe  that  the  full  impact  of  the 
proposed  formula  would  be  felt  in  India, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Pakistan,  where 
the  problem  is  similar  but  not  as  acute 
as  in  India. 

The  point  being  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  that  the  countries  can 
do  these  things  themselves.  The  fact  is 
that  India  has  strained  its  credit  to  the 
limit.  They  did  it  for  example,  in  build¬ 
ing  the  fertilizer  plant  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  Senator  knows  that  recently  India 
has  made  great  progress.  I  think  a 
friendly  gesture  when  they  gave  special 
guarantees  to  two  American  oil  com¬ 
panies  to  build  refineries.  At  least  the 
action  satisfied  two  of  our  biggest  oil 
companies. 

There  is  one  other  item  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer,  and  that  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  their  steel  plow  points.  For  cen¬ 
turies  Indians  have  been  plowing  with 
wooden  plows,  which  are  incapable  of 
turning  under  cover  crops  for  fertilizer. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  big  de¬ 
mand  for  commercial  fertilizer.  It  is 
because  they  have  not  used  the  kind  of 
plow  that  will  turn  under  the  green  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  this  program;  it  is  to  teach 
them  how  to  make  and  use  steel-pointed 
plows.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
the  making  of  the  steel-pointed  plows 
does  not  cost  very  much  for  each  plow. 
But  of  course  India  is  a  big  country  and 
requires  many  piows. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  can 
very  readily  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  says,  but  when  we  not 
only  furnish  them  the  know-how  and 
!the  technical  assistance  but  also  go 
further  and  furnish  them  the  supplies 
and  the  materials  that  are  necessary, 
such  as  fertilizer  and  plows,  we  are  set¬ 
ting  up  an  example  in  some  communities 
which  will  extend  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  due  time  a  demand  will  develop 
among  the  neighbors  of  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  free  material  to  be  furnished 
the  free  material  also.  It  will  go  on  and 
on,  and  the  program  will  keep  on  grow¬ 
ing.  I  am  in  favor  of  furnishing  the 
know-how.  The  amendment,  however, 
would  restrict  the  program  from  being 
carried  forward  to  the  extent  of  furnish¬ 
ing  impossible  material.  Yet  it  would 
provide  an  ample  margin  to  put  the  pro¬ 
gram  over. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  are  not  too 
far  apart.  The  Senator  will  appreciate 
that  I  am  speaking  under  a  limitation  of 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Monroney  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  program  in  India.  As  we 


all  know,  when  we  start  anything  we 
must  have  something  to  use  with  which 
to  demonstrate  a  program.  There  are 
500,000  villages  in  India  and  only  80 
projects  are  involved.  The  Etahwa 
project  was  a  demonstration  project, 
which  was  used  to  prove  what  could  be 
done  with  these  techniques  and  with 
fertilizer.  Incidentally  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  and  plows  they  in¬ 
creased  the  production  of  wheat  in  that 
demonstration  project  by  46  percent  in 
3  years.  It  is  a  very  small  demonstration 
project  as  applied  to  India. 

The  money  will  not  go  very  far  in  a  big 
country  like  India.  It  will  not  provide 
anything  more  than  sample  programs, 
the  main  object  being  to  prove  to  In¬ 
dians  that  there  is  something  to  this 
matter  of  fertilizer,  to  show  that  it  is  a 
good  thing,  and  to  show  that  they  should 
use  a  modern  plow.  Then  it  is  certainly 
expected  that  they  will  make  their  own 
plows.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
merely  to  get  them  started.  I  would  not 
approve  of  carrying  it  on  indefinitely.  If 
this  were  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year 
of  the  project  we  should  be  beyond  this 
stage,  as  we  are  already  beyond  this 
stage  in  the  other  countries  where  the 
point  4  program  has  been  carried  on. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  only  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  area  that  the  formula  would  have 
any  impact  at  all.  It  would  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  20  countries  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Central  America,  or  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  countries  except  Iran.  It  would 
have  an  effect,  of  course,  in  Pakistan  and 
in  Iran,  where  agriculture  is  in  the  most 
primitive  stages.  Certainly  it  would  not 
have  any  effect  in  any  of  the  European 
countries.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  effect  in  Indonesia  and  Malaya. 

It  would  have  a  bad  effect  in  India, 
where  they  are  making  great  progress. 
At  least,  the  reports  show  that  they  are 
making  progress.  The  testimony  before 
the  committee  from  men  who  have  been 
in  India,  particularly  Mr.  Andrews,  is 
very  favorable  with  respect  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  program  last  year  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Horace  Holmes. 
All  that  is  intended  to  be  done  is  to  mul¬ 
tiply,  in  80  different  communities,  what 
was  done  under  Horace  Holmes. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
adopt  an  amendment  like  this.  While 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  committee  should 
have  the  last  word  on  everything,  I  do 
think  that  this  kind  of  amendment 
should  be  submitted  first  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  where  it  can  be  analyzed  and  so  that 
people  from  the  agencies  themselves  can 
examine  it. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  Mr.  Andrews.  He  told 
me  positively  that  in  his  opinion  such  an 
amendment  would  practically  wreck  the 
proposed  Indian  program,  which  is  a 
considerable  one  and  a  very  important 
one  in  the  over-all  program. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Butler]  is  an  attempt  to 
legislate  an  equal  crisis  in  all  parts  of 
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the  world.  Conditions  necessarily  differ 
very  greatly  in  different  countries.  This 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  has  pointed  out,  would  affect  India 
almost  exclusively.  One  of  our  American 
agricultural  agents  in  India — and  the 
statement  applies  to  almost  any  other 
country — says  that  the  native  Indian 
can  grow  twice  as  much  food  if  we  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  chemical  fertilizer,  irriga¬ 
tion  pumps,  and  steel  points  for  the  bul¬ 
lock  plows.  The  Director  of  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  believes  that  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  food  problem  in  South  Asia, 
including  India,  is  more  urgent  than  in 
any  other  underdeveloped  area  and, 
therefore,  he  proposed  that  we  supply 
fertilizer,  irrigation  pumps,  and  steel 
plow  points  for  the  program  in  India. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  would  legislate  a  policy  of  equal 
crisis  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  nub  of  the  Indian  program  is  the 
effort  to  grow  more  food.  We  learned 
that  fact  from  the  debates  last  year  when 
we  voted  grants  and  loans  to  India. 

In  1953  the  program  submitted  by  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  reach  39,000  villages  in  India, 
and  a  population  of  22,000,000.  The  In¬ 
dian  Government  is  assigning  17,000  vil¬ 
lage  workers  to  this  program.  The 
United  States  is  sending  400  technicians. 
The  Indian  Government  is  furnishing  all 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  program 
which  can  be  produced  in  India.  The 
United  States  is  sending  all  needed  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  that  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  outside  of  India.  This  is  a  joint 
effort  to  make  a  substantial  increase  in 
food  production.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  contributing  three  times  as  much 
as  the  United  States  to  this  joint  pro¬ 
gram.  If  Congress  decides  that  the 
United  States  supplies  shall  be  limited 
in  this  program  to  three  times  the  value 
of  the  salaries  of  the  American  tech¬ 
nicians  and  the  trainees,  it  will  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  much  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  effort  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
mobilize  its  own  personnel  and  supplies. 
In  fact,  the  amendment  ignores  the  joint 
character  of  the  program  and  the  work 
of  the  17,000  Indian  workers.  It  means 
these  workers  will  not  have  the  fertilizer, 
the  irrigation  pumps,  and  the  steel  points 
for  plows. 

A  ton  of  fertilizer  will  add  two  tons  to 
a  crop  of  grain.  An  irrigation  pump  can 
produce  two  crops  on  the  same  land 
which  formerly  produced  one.  A  steel 
plow  point,  when  used  with  a  cover  crop, 
can  increase  the  grain  production  by  46 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  countries  such  as  India 
will,  I  am  convinced,  eventually  solve 
their  food  problems  without  United 
States  help,  if  no  United  States  help 
is  provided.  The  only  difference  will  be 
the  length  of  time  required.  That  is 
a  vital  difference.  The  United  States 
has  the  agricultural  techniques  and 
equipment  to  help  India  achieve  in  4 
years  a  rate  of  food  production  which 
otherwise  India  would  require  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  achieve.  Those  4  years  will  bo 
the  critical  period  in  the  struggle  in 
Asia  against  communism. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  most  important  that  we  make  plain 
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to  India  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
help  her  raise  her  standard  of  living. 
I  do  not  think  anything  else  could  be 
more  important  to  India  or  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  other  peace-loving  nations. 

The  national  elections  in  India,  which 
were  completed  in  February  of  this  year, 
showed  that  the  Communists  were 
strongest  in  the  areas  of  greatest  food 
shortage. 

Since  China  went  Communist  it  has 
often  been  observed  that  if  a  village 
development  program  such  as  the  one 
the  ECA  began  in  China  in  1948  could 
have  been  started  5  years  earlier  it  could 
have  altered  the  outcome  in  China. 

By  their  tactics  the  Communists  now 
reveal  that  they  regard  India  as  the 
next  big  prize  in  Asia.  The  village 
development  program  in  India,  which 
is  proposed  in  the  pending  bill,  is  of 
the  very  type  which  the  China  experi¬ 
ence  has  demonstrated  could  help  check 
communism  in  India  and  in  the  entire 
Asiatic  area. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
-  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  discussing  an  amendment  which 
is  most  vital  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  so-called  point  4  program,  or  the 
technical  assistance  and  cooperation 
program.  The  effect  of  the  pending 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be  that 
in  one  of  the  most  crucial  areas  in  our 
world  our  over-all  aid  program  for  India 
and  for  Pakistan  would  be  reduced  by 
70  percent. 

I  know  that  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  has  no  desire  to  jeopardize 
the  successful  operation  of  the  program 
of  technological  and  scientific  aid  on  our 
part  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
those  countries  to  help  themselves. 
Similarly,  I  know  that  neither  the  pro¬ 
ponent  of  the  amendment  nor  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  wishes  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  be 
of  assistance  to  those  countries  in  in¬ 
creasing  their  food  production. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  by  placing 
such  a  ceiling  on  the-  expenditures  for 
food,  on  the  basis  of  fixing  a  ratio  of  3  to 
1  between  the  supply  cost  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  cost  components  of  the  program, 
the  result  would  be  to  damage  most  seri¬ 
ously  the  operation  of  the  program  in 
those  countries. 

There  are  some  countries  in  which 
such  expenditures  for  supplies  and  for 
personnel  are  literally  in  balance.  Some 
countries  may  need  more  dollars  for 
personnel  than  for  supplies  or  equip¬ 
ment.  However,  it  happens  that  the 
United  States  Government,  working  in 
connection  with  India  and  Pakistan,  has 
developed  a  program  to  supplement  very 
rapidly  their  food  production. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  production  of 
food  in  those  countries  be  increased 
quickly.  Scientific  and  technological 


workers  cannot  do  that  work  alone. 
What  else  is  needed,  Mr.  President? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  fertilizer 
is  needed  for  certain  kinds  of  soil,  and 
that  water  is  needed  for  purposes  of  irri¬ 
gation.  The  water  is  obtained  from  deep 
wells,  which  require  pumps  and  casing,  in 
order  that  the  water  may  be  reached. 
That  is  why  the  amount  of  money  being 
used  for  supplies  and  equipment  has 
been  unusually  large. 

I  remind  the  proponent  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  that  our  Government  has  worked 
out  with  the  Government  of  India,  an 
arrangement  in  connection  with  India’s 
6-year  development  program;  and  ap- 
resentatives  of  the  Indian  Government 
have  appeared  before  Senate  committees 
and  have  pointed  out  what  the  Indian 
Government  is  doing  in  these  village 
and  community  developments.  Approxi¬ 
mately  300  villages  are  involved  in  one 
community  alone.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  more  than  200,000  persons  will  be 
affected  by  one  program;  and  there  are 
hosts  of  such  programs. 

At  this  time  to  put  the  entire  program 
into  an  economic  strait- jacket  would  be 
to  ignore  the  real  situation  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  food. 

I  shall  not  now  discuss  the  Communist 
problem.  We  should  be  interested  in  the 
production  of  food,  even  if  there  were  no 
Communists.  We  should  be  interested 
in  helping  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living,  even  if  there  were  no  enemy  ex¬ 
cept  the  enemy  of  poverty  and  malnutri¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  think  the  existence  of 
Communists  should  be  required  to  inspire 
us  to  do  a  good  job. 

So  I  am  urging  the  application  of  a 
sensible  program  to  a  vital  situation.  I 
urge  the  Senate  not  to  insist  upon  the 
application  of  a  severe  formula  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  meet 
the  real  problem  in  the  area  where  the 
program  is  to  be  applied. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  not  to  cripple  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  just  now  is  getting  under 
way. 

The  program  of  technological  and 
scientific  assistance  represents  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Americans  to  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  underprivileged  and  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  continue  this 
program. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  in 
south  Asia  we  shall  be  spending  $15,000,- 
000  for  technicians  and,  in  1953,  $137,- 
000,000  for  equipment  and  supplies.  Of 
course,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  a  sudden  increase  in  food  pro¬ 
duction  by  means  of  the  employment  of 
a  technician.  Obviously,  it  is  also  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  supplies  and  to  move 
large  quantities  of  earth;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  reclamation  project  or  an  irriga¬ 
tion  project,  large  quantities  of  earth 
cannot  effieciently  be  moved  by  having 
the  earth  carried  in  buckets  on  the  heads 
of  the  laborers.  Bulldozers  and  other 
up-to-date  equipment  are  required  for 
efficient  operation  in  such  a  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  other 
Senators  have  pointed  out  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  and  the  Government 


of  Pakistan  and  the  governments  of 
other  countries  in  Asia  and  the  Near  East 
are  contributing  far  more  personnel  than 
we  are  contributing  to  this  program. 
This  effort  is  a  cooperative  one,  and  I 
submit  that  it  should  not  be  jeopardized 
by  means  of  any  hasty  action  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  a  statement  regarding  the 
amendment  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  this  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  amendment  prescribing  a  fixed  ratio 
of  supply  costs  to  personnel  in  the  economic- 
aid  program  places  a  rigidity  of  operation  in 
a  program  which  should  remain  flexible. 

The  effect  of  such  an  amendment  as  far 
as  south  Asia  is  concerned  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  reducing  the  over-all  aid  program 
for  India  and  Pakistan  by  70  percent.  This 
reduction  would  result  in  disastrous  effects 
on  the  program  as  planned  and  would  not  at 
all  satisfy  the  minimum  aims  of  the  program. 

The  specific  needs  of  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  are  different  in  each  case  and  whereas 
it  might  be  possible  in  one  specific  country 
to  maintain  a  low  ratio  of  cost  between  sup¬ 
plies  and  personnel  it  also  follows  that  in 
other  countries  this  ratio,  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  program  at  least,  may  necessarily  be 
large  in  order  to  achieve  United  States  aims 
in  the  particular  area. 

In  South  Asia  and  specifically  in  India  and 
in  Pakistan,  the  United  States  program  has 
been  designed  to  assist  these  two  countries 
in  the  achievement  of  economic  goals  with¬ 
in  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  crit¬ 
ical  period  of  the  next  4  years.  These  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  made  up  with  full  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  6-year  development  plans 
which  have  been  established  by  the  countries 
themselves  as  minimum  goals  to  be  achieved. 
The  funds  to  be  made  available  by  the  United 
States  are  for  programs  designed  to  assist 
these  governments  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
essential  economic  goals. 

Communist  gains  in  South  India  during 
the  recent  national  elections  have  indicated 
the  trend  that  can  be  expected  if  the  present 
democratic  government  in  power  does  not 
achieve  even  slight  increases  in  the  standard 
of  living  within  its  tenure  of  office.  The 
United  States  has  a  great  stake  in  the  de¬ 
cision  which  the  people  of  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan  may  have  to  take  in  developing  their 
countries  along  democratic  or  Communist 
lines. 

The  present  standard  of  living  in  the  sub¬ 
continent  is  abnormally  low.  This  can  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  compared  to  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  real  income  of  $690  per  person  in 
the  more  developed  areas  of  the  world  India 
has  $60  and  Pakistan  only  $50.  In  the  more 
developed  countries,  the  quantity  of  energy 
other  than  food  consumed  per  year  is  over 
600  pounds  of  coal  per  person.  In  India 
this  quantity  is  only  220  pounds  per  person, 
while  in  Pakistan  it  is  as  low  as  60  pounds  per 
person. 

But  the  item  which  does  more  to  stir  up 
people  against  any  form  of  government  and 
attracts  that  people  to  any  group  which 
promises  relief  is  the  scarcity  of  food.  In 
India  and  Pakistan  food  is  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  people 
with  even  the  minimum  daily  caloric  re¬ 
quirements  that  are  necessary  for  tropical 
areas.  This  minimum  has  been  estimated  by 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  as 
2,200  calories  per  person.  The  people  of 
Pakistan  consume  on  the  average  2,030  calo¬ 
ries  per  day  while  the  people  of  India,  the 
low  quantity  of  1,660  calories  per  day.  One 
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of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  low  supply  of 
food  In  these  countries  is  the  very  low  crop 
yield  that  is  obtained  there.  Indian  farm¬ 
ers,  for  example,  produce  on  the  average  10 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  22  bushels  of 
rice  per  acre.  In  Pakistan  these  yields  are  a 
little  higher,  14  bushels  of  wheat  and  28 
bushels  of  rice  per  acre.  These  yields  are 
only  one-half  to  one-third  the  average  yields 
which  are  obtained  in  the  more  developed 
countries.  United  States  experience  has 
shown  that  increased  crop  yields  result  from 
more  water  for  irrigation,  more  fertilizer  to 
revitalize  the  ground,  better  agricultural 
equipment,  and  more  scientific  agricultural 
techniques.  To  affect  the  large  numbers  of 
farm  communities  in  India  and  in  Pakistan 
in  the  shortest  possible  period,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  available  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  which  will  support  and 
magnify  the  work  that  will  be  done  by  Amer¬ 
ican  and  indigenous  technicians  to  achieve 
greater  food  production. 

This  approach  in  India  has  taken  the  form 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  large 
number  of  community-development  areas. 
Each  of  these  areas  would  encompass  300 
villages  and  will  affect  directly  over  200,000 
people.  The  program  in  each  of  these  areas 
is  an  integrated  one  and  involves  better  agri¬ 
cultural  techniques,  distribution  of  fertilizer, 
and  more  efficient  farm  tools,  a  public  health 
and  sanitation  program  and  an  educational 
and  training  program.  The 'results  obtained 
in  the  pilot  project  on  rural  development  in 
Etawah  promise  an  increase  in  food  produc¬ 
tion  of  50  percent  at  the  end  of  4  years  in. 
areas  where  there  is  an  integrated  and  con¬ 
centrated  development  program.  This 
would  mean  the  drilling  of  tube  wells  to  tap 
the  underground  water  for  irrigation.  It 
will  include  the  supply  of  key  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  large- 
scale  irrigation  projects  which  would  make 
available  vast  quantities  of  irrigation  water. 
It  means  the  importation  of  various  types  of 
fertilizer  which  can  be  used  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  technicians  to  increase  crop  yields  per 
acre  and  to  convince  the  very  conservative 
farmer  of  the  value  of  fertilizer  to  him  and 
to  the  community. 

Limitation  of  the  supplies  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  the  minimum  aims  of  the 
United  States  program  in  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan  by  fixing  a  rigid  ratio  between  supplies 
and  personnel  would  make  the  basic  attack 
on  the  problem  thus  described  completely 
ineffective.  The  problem  of  food  produc¬ 
tion  in  India  and  in  Pakistan  is  enormous 
and  requires  exceptional  effort  to  solve  it 
in  th-  short  period  which  we  deem  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  survival  of  democracy  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  made  available  if  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  succeed.  Technicians  with  an 
insufficient  amount  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  fail  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

United  States  interest  in  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  development  of  the  free  world  makes 
it  mandatory  for  us  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  most  effective  program  possible  in  south 
Asia.  The  effectiveness  of  United  States 
programs  cannot  be  asured  by  imposition  of 
an  arbitrary  ratio  between  supply  costs  and 
personnel.  The  cut  which  would  be  effected 
by  the  proposed  amendment  directly  coun¬ 
ters  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  not  only  because  of  my  visit  15 
years  ago  to  India  and  Asia,  which  was 
a  rather  extended  visit  of  more  than  6 
months,  but  also  because  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  has  been  sent  to  me  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months  by  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bowles  of  Connecticut,  who  is  now 
Ambassador  to  India.  I  can  confirm,  on 


the  strength  of  this  information,  the 
comments  just  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota.  We 
have  in  Washington,  visiting  us,  Mr. 
President,  a  most  eminent  Indian,  Mr. 
Ghosh,  who  has  been  responsible  for 
the  famous  Faridibad  project  in  India. 
Here,  with  an  investment  of  only 
$5,000,000  by  the  Indian  Government, 
Mr.  Ghosh  has  developed  a  city  to  house 
50,000  people,  and  with  a  vast  outlying 
agricultural  area  now  undergoing  rapid 
development.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
been  needed  in  order  to  make  such  proj  - 
ects  productive — what,  beside  the  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  financing  of  the  Indian 
Government?  It  is  certain  American 
equipment — not  American  technicians, 
but  American  equipment.  The  Indian 
Government  at  this  time  is  training 
many  technicians  of  their  own.  The 
Ford  Foundation,  our  great  private 
philanthropy,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  is  opening  a  techni¬ 
cal  school  in  Pakistan  and  has  vast  proj¬ 
ects  within  India  to  train  Indian  techni¬ 
cians  to  take  the  leadership  among  the 
Indians.  But  the  Indian  technicians 
cannot  manufacture  the  equipment  with 
which  to  drill  the  wells.  They  often 
cannot  get  the  needed  fertilizer;  they 
have  not  the  factories. 

The  ratio  of  need  in  that  country,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  pointed 
out,  and  also  as  applied  to  southeast 
Asia,  can  be  a  ratio  of  10  to  1  for  supplies 
and  equipment,  rather  than  the  3  to  1 
called  for  in  this  amendment.  Thus, 
applied  to  that  particular  area  of  the 
world,  I  submit  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  that  his  arbitrary 
standard  is  not  applicable,  and,  indeed, 
it  would  become  a  kind  of  strait- jacket 
to  hold  back  the  progress  which  is  now 
under  way.  In  India  it  would  result  in 
a  drastic  cut,  a  60-percent  or  70-percent 
cut  in  available  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Indian  Government 
has  a  development  program  of  its  own 
for  the  next  several  years  involving  an 
investment  of  many  billions  of  dollars. 
Roughly  two-thirds  of  this  it  expects  to 
finance  itself.  Against  this  great  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  own  it  will  require,  in  using 
American  funds,  a  maximum  application 
of  dollars  to  equipment  and  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  statement  on  this  subject,  which  I  had 
intended  to  give  the  Senate  had  there 
been  time.  This  statement  illustrates 
further  the  fact  that  the  arbitrary  ratio 
called  for  in  this  amendment  is  a  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  great  bill  we  are  now  debating. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Benton 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  AMENDMENT  PROPOSED  BY 
SENATOR  BUTLER 

The  only  programs  under  the  act  for  in¬ 
ternational  development  which  would  in  fact 
he  affected  by  the  proposed  amendment  are 
those  for  Iran,  India,  and  Pakistan,  three  of 
the  most  crucial  areas  of  United  States’ 
interest  in  Asia.  The  proposed  point  4  pro¬ 
grams  for  India  and  Pakistan  in  fiscal  year 


1953  total  approximately  $148,000,000.  They 
have  been  carefully  worked  out  on  the  basis 
of  a  combination  of  technicians  and  sup¬ 
plies  best  suited  to  attain  the  basic  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  point  4  program  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  That  objective  is  to  help  our  friends 
throughout  the  world  through  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  know-how  and  supplies  in  the  right 
proportion  to  do  the  job  of  supplementing 
their  own  efforts  to  improve  their  lagging 
economies. 

The  point  4  concept  did  not  envisage  any 
strait-jacket  into  which  the  program  must 
artificially  be  fitted  without  regard  to  point  4 
objectives.  The  point  4  objective  in  India 
and  Pakistan  specifically  is  to  help  those 
countries  achieve  in  the  limited  time  avail¬ 
able  a  perceptible  improvement  over  the 
poverty  in  which  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  those  countries  now  live.  The 
achievement  of  this  objective  could  not  be 
as  readily  reached  if  the  proposed  attempt 
to  fit  them  into  the  strait-jacket  is  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  India  to  se  what  is 
happening  there  and  why  the  proposed 
United  States  aid  of  $115,000,000  cannot,  in 
reason,  be  asked  to  suffer  this  arbitrary  ap¬ 
proach,  The  Indian  people  and  the  Indian 
Government  are  striving  desperately  to  im¬ 
prove  their  present  economic  lot.  The  In¬ 
dian  Government’s  own  plan  to  do  this  in¬ 
volves  an  outlay  of  several  billion  dollars  in 
the  next  few  years,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  is  expected  to  come  from  India’s  own 
domestic  resources,  and  a  further  amount 
from  using  up  a  large  part  of  India’s  own  for¬ 
eign  assets. 

The  proposed  United  States  technical  and 
economic  assistance  is  designed  to  work  into 
this  program  and  to  supplement  India’s  own 
efforts.  India  needs  technicians  from  the 
United  States.  India  needs  to  send  her 
students  abroad  to  study.  Technical  compe¬ 
tence  is  an  essential  element  in  India’s 
economic  progress  and  it  is  fully  recognized 
by  both  the  Government  of  India  and  in  our 
own  point  4  administration,  it  is  provided 
for  in  our  1953  program,  but  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  to  be  fully  effective,  must  be  com¬ 
bined  in  different  ratios  in  different  areas 
with  needed  assistance  in  the  form  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Yes,  the  job  requires 
very  different  combinations  of  men  and  ma¬ 
terials  in  different  countries  and  for  differ-  * 
ent  projects. 

For  example,  one  of  India’s  main  needs 
is  an  increase  in  its  own  food  production. 
We  hope  to  help  India  accomplish  this  in  a 
number  of  ways.  One  way  India  can  do 
this  is  to  increase  its  use  of  fertilizer  and 
.  not  only  to  increase  the  use  of  fertilizer  but 
to  use  it  wisely.  We  hope  to  help  India  do 
this  by  providing  fertilizer — only  a  part  of 
the  fertilizer  that  India  really  needs  to  im¬ 
port  to  obtain  its  full  objective — and  also  to 
provide  technicians  who  will  help  the  Indian 
farmer  to  use  this  fertilizer  wisely.  The 
ratio  here  should  not  be  frozen  at  3  to  1: 
the  more  fertilizer  in  ratio  to  manpower  costs, 
the  better  it  may  be.  This  is  ah  example  of 
a  combination  of  men  and  materials  de¬ 
signed  to  do  the  job  which  is  needed  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  what  has 
been  pointed  out  on  the  floor  is  unques¬ 
tionably  true  in  the  case  of  India  and 
in  the  case  of  Pakistan.  This  identical 
language  is  in  the  House  bill.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted  there  would 
be  nothing  in  conference,  no  leeway,  no 
basis  upon  which  a  suitable  compromise 
could  be  effected.  As  the  provision 
stands  in  the  House  bill,  some  compro¬ 
mise  might  be  effected  which  would  in 
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substance  accomplish  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  has  in  mind,  but 
would  except  such  areas  as  Pakistan  and 
India,  where,  if  the  point  4  program  is 
to  be  of  any  real  effect,  it  can  be  applied 
to  better  effect  than  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  insist  upon  his  amendment,  for 
that  reason. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska  rose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  desire 
to  use  some  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  how  much  time  do  I  have  remain¬ 
ing? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  24  minutes. 

Mr.  EUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  myself  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  time  remaining  to  me, 
but  I  would  say  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
marks  which  have  been  made  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  that  I  think  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  more  anxious 
.  to  cooperate  with  the  people  of  India,  or 
with  any  other  area  needing  technical 
advice  and  cooperation  of  the  sort  we  can 
supply,  than  am  I.  But  I  have  seen 
this  program  carried  forward  until  it 
involves  tremendously  large  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  power  projects  and  irrigation 
projects,  which  we  in  this  country  have 
been  unable  to  finance  for  ourselves.  In 
•  the  case  of  such  projects  as  that,  the 
program  goes  far  beyond  the  question  of 
technical  advice  and  assistance.  It  goes 
into  the  matter  of  furnishing  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  commodities  in  immense 
quantities. 

I  thought  I  had  been  really  charitable 
in  suggesting  the  Senate  adopt  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  was  written  into  the  bill  by 
the  House,  requiring  that  not  to  exceed 
$3  American  money  be  spent  for  com¬ 
modities  or  materials  against  $1  spent 
for  technical  advice  and  assistance. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  literally 
thousands  of  citizens  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  abroad,  countries  to  which  we  have 
sent  technicians,  have  come  to  the 
United  States.  They  send  teams  here, 
to  whom  we  give  all  the  assistance  and 
all  the  education  we  possibly  can.  We 
pay  for  all  that,  and  the  cost  is  consid¬ 
erable.  My  amendment  would  provide 
that  an  additional  amount  could  be 
spent  for  material  and  assistance  and 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  There¬ 
fore,  I  really  think  I  am  charitable  in 
the  suggestion  I  have  made. 

I  know  that,  as  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  said,  a  similar 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  House 
after  some  debate.  Frankly,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  see  that 
the  amendment  is  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  so  that  it  will  not  be  in  conference 
when  the  bill  shall  have  been  passed  by 
the  Senate,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  to  save  considerable 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  at  this  point,  a 
statement  on  foreign  spending. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Butler 

REDUCE  FOREIGN  SPENDING 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  at  this 
time  that  June  30,  1952,  was  the  date  orig¬ 
inally  set  for  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan — • 
the  European  recovery  program — which  was 
supposed,  we  were  told,  to  bring  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  world,  and  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  need  for  any  further  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  by  America  to  Europe  on  a  large  scale. 

That  date,  June  30,  1952,  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching.  It  is  about  a  montji  away.  The 
very  fact  that  we  are  now  considering  this 
pending  measure — the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1952 — is  conclusive  proof  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  failed  of  its  primary  purpose. 
Instead  of  coming  to  the  end  of  foreign  as¬ 
sistance,  we  appear  to  be  plunging  into  big¬ 
ger  and  biggers  programs.  If  the  President’s 
foreign  assistance .  program  is  followed,  we 
shall  spend  $10,345,000,000  for  that  purpose 
during  the  coming  year — far  more  than  we 
have  spent  for  foreign  aid  during  any  single 
year  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Why  is  it  that  we  find  ourselves  today  in 
the  position  where  none  of  these  foreign 
problems  has  ben  solved  by  our  generous 
gifts,  but  instead  every  nation  is  demanding 
more  and  more  each  year?  To  give  a  partial 
answer  to  that  question,  I  should  like  to  read 
from  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  an 
old  friend — a  former  Nebraskan — now  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Japan.  I  believe  his  letter  shows 
that  he  is  an  acute  observer  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a  flexible  mind  and  a  fund  of 
good  common  sense.  His  letter  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Once  before  I  had  occasion  to  write  you 
that  it  was  my  opinion  that  we  were  living 
in  and  through  an  era  of  world-wide  political 
revolution.  I  still  believe  that  to  be  true. 
Vast  masses  of  peoples  who  have  lived  in 
political  and  economic  bondage  for  centuries 
have  suddenly  decided  that  they  have  had 
enough  of  that  and  are  struggling  for  a  pro¬ 
nounced  change.  Unfortunately,  Commu¬ 
nists  have  succeeded  in  becoming  their 
leaders  and,  being  demagogues  by  nature 
and  utterly  unscrupulous  withal,  have  prom¬ 
ised  more  than  they  could  fulfill  even  if  they 
suddenly  did  become  honest  and  well  inten- 
tioned.  All  that  they  ever  can  do  is  to  take 
from  the  many  and  give  some  of  it  to  the 
chosen  few  and  thus  bind  these  chosen  few 
to  the  everlasting  support  of  the  new  regime. 
In  the  meantime,  though,  the  whole  people 
feel  the  exhilaration  incident  to  change  and 
are  inclined  to  accept  today’s  promises  for 
tomorrow’s  supposed  substance,  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  tends  to  infect  other  unhappy  peo¬ 
ples,  near  and  far,  including,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  good  many  Americans.  Hence,  the  danger 
to  us  and  to  other  democratic  peoples  of 
the  world. 

“Because  of  all  this  I  believe  that  America’s 
foreign  policy  should  be  such  as  to  insure 
us  strong  and  able  allies.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  in  my  mind  but  that  we  must  have  such 
allies  and  they  must  be  dependable.  I  don’t 
believe  that  they  can  be  purchased  with 
money,  no  matter  how  great  the  amount.  I 
believe  that  in  substance  that  is  all  that 
America’s  foreign  policy  has  amounted  to 
for  many,  many  years  now  and  I  am  there¬ 
fore  against  it.  In  its  stead  we  must  sub¬ 
stitute  a  policy  which  recognizes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  mutual  needs  and  mutual  interests 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  international 
trade  take  such  steps,  as  are  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  that  both  parties  to  the  contract  shall 
profit.  No  sane  businessman  would  delib¬ 
erately  destroy  a  good  customer.  Yet  I  feel 
that  to  a  large  degree  that  is  just  what  we 
have  done  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing. 


By  pap  feeding  the  peoples  of  Europe  we 
have  literally  destroyed  their  Incentive  to 
work.  As  a  single  example,  consider  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  shipping  coal  to  Eng¬ 
land  which  has  known  deposits  of  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  coal  sufficient  to  last  it  for  not  less 
than  300  years.  Japan  has  to  ship  in  coal 
at  prices  up  to  $40  per  ton.  But  it  is  Japan 
and  not  England  which  is  building  cargo 
ships  under  contract  for  such  nations  as 
Norway  and  Sweden,  next  door  neighbors 
to  England.  That  is  ridiculous.  Instead  of 
giving  England  billions  of  dollars  in  mone¬ 
tary  aid  what  we  should  have  done  and 
easily  could  have  done  was  to  sell  her  a 
plentiful  supply  of  modern  coal-mining 
machinery  on  credit,  the  purchase  price  ter 
be  repaid  over  a  long  term  of  years  and 
at  minimum  cost  to  her.  After  that 
(couched  in  diplomatic  language,  of  course) 
v;e  should  have  said,  ‘root,  hog,  or  die.’  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  that  they  would  have 
cheerfully  and  industriously  worked  and 
saved  themselves. 

“I  am  also  of  the  belief  that  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  wrong  where  it  touches  the 
military  contribution  to  be  made  by  us.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  supply  both  the  material  and  the  man¬ 
power  that  we  have  supplied  for  Europe. 
The  least  that  Europe  could  have  done  for 
herself  was  to  furnish  the  soldiers  needed 
in  a  peacetime  army  over  there.  Based 
upon  their  own  pay  scales  we  could  have 
hired  several  times  as  many  as  the  thou¬ 
sands  that  we  have  furnished  and  at  less 
cost.  Our  own  young  men  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  would  have  been  at  home  producing 
rather  than  consuming. 

“I  have  yet  to  find  a  man  here  who  thinks 
that  our  present  policy  in  Korea  is  right. 
On  the  contrary,  they  think  that  it  is  all 
wrong.  Who  likes  to  live,  let  alone  fight, 
without  hope?  In  my  judgment  we  not 
only  walked  into  another  Russian  baited 
trap  when  we  agreed  to  talk  about  a  pos¬ 
sible  armistice,  but  we  did  it  with  our  eyes 
wide  open  and  so  acted  stupidly.  By  this 
time  even  a  schoolboy  ought  to  know  that 
Russia  is  not  interested  in  peace.  The  kind 
of  a  game  that  she  is  playing  can  only  be 
played  in  a  chaotic  world.  So  if  anyone  back 
there  is  supposing  that  the  soldier  vote  over 
here  is  going  to  go  for  Mr.  Truman  or  any¬ 
one  carrying  his  blessing  he  is  in  for  a  great 
surprise.  These  warriors  are  fed  up  with  a 
war  that  is  no  war,  with  a  struggle  that  has 
no  plan  for  an  end  and  which,  continued 
long  enough,  will  spell  the  end  for  them. 
So  am  I.” 

I  subscribe  fully  to  the  thought  that  we 
must  have  strong  and  able  allies.  I  voted 
for  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  policies  of  building  up  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  allies  we  can  rely  on.  But  I  also 
fully  subscribe  to  the  thought  contained  in 
the  letter  I  have  just  read,  of  which  I  will 
reread  a  few  sentences: 

“There  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  but 
that  we  must  have  strong  and  able  allies  and 
they  must  be  dependable.  I  don’t  believe 
that  they  can  be  purchased  with  money,  no 
matter  how  great  the  amount.  I  believe  that 
in  substance  that  is  all  that  America’s  foreign 
policy  has  amounted  to  for  many,  many  years 
now  and  I  am  therefore  against  it.  In  its 
stead  we  must  substitute  a  policy  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  existence  of  mutual  needs  and 
mutual  interests  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  international  trade  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  both  parties  to  the 
contract  shall  profit.’’ 

Instead  of  taking  these  obvious  elementary 
steps,  we  have  done  just  the  opposite.  We 
have  not  built  up  a  relationship  from  which 
be$h  parties  can  profit.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  built  up  a  relationship  under  which 
all  the  other  countries  expect  and  demand 
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that  America  will  shoulder  their  burdens, 
finance  their  extravagant  ideas,  and  pay  for 
their  mistakes. 

That  is  why  none  of  these  ambitious  pro¬ 
grams  of  foreign  aid  ever  succeeds  in  accom¬ 
plishing  what  its  sponsors  promise.  They  do 
not  restore  economic  health  because  it  is  our 
policy  to  subsidize  and  support  economic 
folly.  They  do  not  restore  any  nation  to  a 
condition  of  economic  self-support  because 
by  our  policies  we  have  placed  a  penalty  on 
any  nation  which  attempts  to  support  itself. 
We  cut  those  nations  off  the  relief  roll  and 
reserve  our  generosity  for  countries  which 
fail  to  put  their  economic  houses  in  order. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Marshall 
plan  was  supposed  to  come  to  an  end  on  June 
30,  1952.  Most  Members  of  the  Senate  recall 
the  arguments  that  were  made  in  support 
of  the  Marshall  plan  when  it  was  first  pro¬ 
posed.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  plan  to 
bring  to  an  end  forever  the  necessity  for  any 
more  foreign  aid.  At  that  time  we  were  told 
that  all  our  previous  programs  had  been  fail¬ 
ures  because  we  did  not  give  enough.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  supposed  to  be  big  enough 
to  permit  recovery  and  rehabilitation,  not 
merely  relief. 

I  voted  against  the  Marshall  plan.  Those 
of  us  who  did  so  were  severely  criticized  at 
that  time.  We  felt  that  the  Marshall  plan 
held  out  no  real  hope  of  success  that  the 
international  hand-out  system  would  ever 
come  to  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  represented  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  permanent  policy  of  foreign 
assistance  by  the  United  States.  It  was  a  de¬ 
vice  to  prolong  the  foreign  spending  for  an¬ 
other  4  years.  That  was  what  we  tried  to 
make  the  Nation  understand  at  that  time, 
but  we  were  outvoted  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House. 

Last  year  about  this  time,  I  presented  to 
the  Senate  a  tabulation  showing  the  com¬ 
plete  sum  of  what  had  been  spent  by  the 
United  States  on  foreign  assistance  through¬ 
out  the  war  and  postwar  periods.  At  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  the  grand  total  of 
American  hand-outs  up  until  then,  including 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  1952,  amounted 
to  $104,000,000,000. 

I  would  now  like  to  bring  those  figures 
up  to  date  by  showing  the  total  amount  of 
foreign  aid  which  has  been  granted  as  of 
the  end  of  last  year,  and  the  additional 
amounts  which  have  been  authorized  by 
Congress  or  requested  by  the  President 
through  this  coming  fiscal  year.  It  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Gross  foreign  aid  by  U.  S.  Government  as  of 


Dec.  31, 1951 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Gross  foreign  aid  extended,  wartime 

(World  War  II) _ _ _  49,224 


Gross  foreign  aid,  postwar: 

Gross  foreign  aid  extended 

(through  Dec.  31,  1951) _  35,  571 

American  investment  in  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  and  Monetary 

Fund _  3,  385 

Gross  foreign  ..id  authorized  but 

unutilized,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1951  16,  105 

Proposed  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
year  1953  _  7,  914 


Gross  foreign  aid,  postwar: 
Extended,  authorized,  and 
proposed _  62,  975 


Gross  foreign  aid,  July  1,  1940, 

to  June  30,  1953-.: _ 112, 199 

Without  reading  this  table,  let  me  say 
that  it  shows  that  the  grand  total  of  for¬ 


eign  aid  extended,  authorized,  or  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  1953  budget  message 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  amounts  to 
$112,199,000,000. 


Some  people  may  suppose  that  the  bulk 
of  this  sum  is  made  up  of  wartime  lend- 
lease  expenditures  and  the  like.  That  is 
far  from  true.  On  the  contrary,  well  over 
half  of  it  represents  postwar  spending — not 
wartime  lend-lease.  The  total  of  foreign  aid 
extended  during  the  war  amounted  to  about 
$49,000,000,000.  The  cost  during  the  post¬ 
war  period,  including  the  request  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  will  aggregate  nearly 
$63,000,000,000. 

When  we  discuss  these  programs,  men¬ 
tioning  billions  for  this  and  billions  for  that, 
it  may  be  difficult  for  the  average  man  to 
get  any  clear  conception  of  just  how  much 
the  program  has  cost  him.  Most  of  us  have 
never  seen  a  billion  dollars,  or  even  a  million 
dollars  for  that  matter.  It  is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  visualize  the  impact  of  such  a  sum. 

Let  us  try  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
these  figures  by  translating  them  into  terms 
that  are  a  little  closer  to  home.  Assuming 
that  the  people  of  Nebraska  must  pay  their 
per  capita  share  of  the  Federal  tax  bill,  the 
proportionate  cost  to  the  people  in  my  State 
during  this  period  has  amounted  to 
$987,000,000 — just  short  of  a  billion. 

That  is  more,  far  more,  than  the  total 
revenue  of  the  State  government  of  Nebraska 
during  this  entire  13-year  period.  It  is  more 
than  the  total  expenditures  of  the  State 
for  all  purposes — road  construction,  educa¬ 
tion,  State  institutions,  the  administrative 
organization,  the  judicial  system,  and 
everything  else  operated  by  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Nebraska 
have  had  to  pay  out  more  for  the  assistance 
of  foreign  countries  than  they  have  spent 
on  their  own  needs  through  their  State  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Let  me  make  another  comparison  which 
may  bring  the  cost  of  foreign  aid  even  closer 
to  home.  Most  people  agree  that  education 
is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
our  Government.  Our  public  schools  today 
face  a  serious  financial  problem.  Additional 
school  buildings  must  be  built.  Additional 
teachers  must  be  trained  and  employed — 
and  we  face  a  severe  shortage  of  teachers. 
Most  people  agree  that  we  must  raise  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  in  order  to  induce  young  people 
to  enter  the  teaching  field — to  say  nothing 
of  doing  common  justice  to  the  teachers  we 
already  have. 

Remember  that  the  President  wants  to 
spend  over  $10,500,000,000  for  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  during  the  coming  year  alone.  Com¬ 
pare  that  figure  with  the  $6,000,000,000  which 
was  the  total  spent  on  our  entire  public- 
school  system  in  this  country  in  1950 — the 
most  recent  year  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able. 

If  our  school  system  today  faces  a  crisis,  we 
need  not  look  very  far  to  find  the  source 
of  that  crisis.  State  and  local  revenues 
which  could  be  devoted  to  meeting  educa¬ 
tional  needs  are  being  siphoned  away  by  the 
Federal  rearmament  and  foreign  hand-out 
programs.  When  the  Federal  tax  collector 
has  already  drained  the  average  citizen  dry, 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  persuade  him  that  he 
must  also  support  educational  and  other 
local  functions  adequately.  In  fact,  it  be¬ 
comes  just  impossible  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  raise  the  funds  they  need. 
The  Federal  Government  has  preempted 
their  revenue  sources  and  left  them  very 
little  to  draw  on. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  computing 
these  figures  on  the  cost  of  foreign  aid,  I 
have  given  only  those  costs  which  can  be 
precisely  determined  and  cannot  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  In  other  words,  they  are  very  con¬ 
servative  figures.  There  is  no  possible  argu¬ 
ment  about  their  accuracy.  I  have  not  in¬ 
cluded  under  foreign  aid  any  cost  which 
cannot  be  definitely  determined  or  fully 
verified. 


For  example,  these  figures  do  not  include 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  present  Military 
Establishment  in  Europe  or  for  the  Far  East. 
We  have  today  five  Army  divisions  with 
supporting  troops  in  Europe.  I  do  not  know 
what  number  of  soldiers  that  may  amount 
to,  but  there  are  in  the  Army  today  only 
20  divisions  altogether.  The  rest  of  our 
Army  personnel  are  engaged  in  activities 
which  support,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  striking  forces  represented  by  these  20 
divisions. 

In  other  words,  one-fourth  of  the  striking 
force  of  our  Army  is  in  Europe,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  those  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  other 
places.  On  that  basis,  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  our 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  should  be  charged  to  European  as¬ 
sistance.  One-fourth  of  next  year’s  appro¬ 
priations  would  amount  to  between  $3,000,- 
000,000  and  $4,000,000,000. 

Probably  a  somewhat  similar  proportion 
of  the  costs  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
in  the  same  category.  I  believe  these  costs 
might  well  be  also  listed  under  the  category 
of  foreign  military  aid.  A  computation  on 
that  basis  would  add  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  figures  on  foreign  aid  that 
I  have  given.  However,  I  have  not  included 
any  such  military  costs  in  the  $112,000,000,- 
000  figure  on  foreign  assistance.  That  fig¬ 
ure  is  made  up  purely  and  simply  of  direct 
grants  or  loans  to  foreign  countries. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  continuing  these 
foreign  spending  programs  are  placed  on  a 
different  basis  from  those  with  which  we 
used  to  be  confronted  during  the  period 
when  the  Marshall  plan,  the  British  Loan, 
and  other  such  programs  were  first  pre¬ 
sented.  Now,  we  are  told  that  these  ex¬ 
penditures  are  necessary  to  build  up  mili¬ 
tary  defenses  against  a  possible  Communist 
attack.  That  is  the  new  line  of  argument, 
now  that  all  the  old  arguments  have  worn 
thin. 

I  tell  you  the  foreign- aid  policy  has  sim¬ 
ply  changed  its  name,  not  its  nature.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  called  European  recovery,  it 
is  now  called  mutual  security.  Many  of 
the  same  programs  continue  just  as  before. 
Many  of  the  same  commodities — commodi¬ 
ties  like  cotton  and  coal  and  wheat — will 
continue  to  be  shipped  just  as  before  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  Assistance  which  used  to  be  called 
economic  aid  is  now  called  defense  support. 

Even  on  items  of  direct  military  equip¬ 
ment,  there  has  been  no  real  attempt  to 
show  that  Europe  cannot  manufacture  these 
items  themselves  or  else  pay  for  them  in  the 
normal  way. 

Surely  Europe  should  today  be  willing  and 
able  to  pay  for  its  own  defense  against  ag¬ 
gression.  If  Europeans  will  not  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  for  their  own  defense, 
why  should  we  think  they  will  make  the 
even  greater  sacrifices  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  case  the  shooting  started?  If 
they  have  not  the  will  to  provide  for  their 
own  defense,  how  reliable  will  they  be  as 
fighting  allies? 

I  predict  that  if  the  international  tension 
ended  tomorrow,  the  spending  would  con¬ 
tinue  under  some  other  excuse.  In  fact,  I 
suspect  that  those  who  dream  up  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  already  chosen  the  vehicle  under 
which  the  spending  is  to  be  continued. 
When  the  Mutual  Security  Program  has  been 
completed,  I  suspect  the  next  big  spending 
program  is  to  be  some  variation  or  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  point  4  idea. 

This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the 
budget  estimates  which  have  been  presented 
to  us  this  year  for  the  1953  point  4  program. 
As  originally  conceived,  the  point  4  idea  was 
supposed  to  be  limited  largely  to  technical 
advice  by  American  experts.  In  other  words, 
it  was  to  consist  of  an  export  of  American 
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know-how,  not  commodities.  It  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  principal  cost  involved  would 
be  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  American 
engineers,  scientists,  and  teachers. 

The  Senate  committee  discovered,  however, 
that  of  the  money  to  be  spent  for  point  4 
during  the  coming  year,  more  than  80  per¬ 
cent  is  to  be  spent  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Only  $44,000,000  is  to  go  for  salaries 
and  the  like,  but  over  $182,000,000  for  com¬ 
modities  and  materials. 

Furthermore,  this  program  is  growing 
rapidly.  Anpropriations  for  fiscal  1951 
amounted  'to  only  $32,000,000.  For  fiscal 

1952,  the  figure  was  $140,000,000.  For  fiscal 

1953,  the  President  has  asked  $227,000,000. 
Altogether  it  seems  that  the  groundwork 

is  being  laid  for  expansion  for  point  4  if  and 
when  military  expenditures  should  die  down. 
At  that  time,  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
surprised  to  see  a  rapid  ballooning  of  point 
4  spending.  Obviously,  that  is  already  on 
the  schedule. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to 
this  constant  expansion  of  all  kinds  of  for¬ 
eign  handout  programs  under  every  con¬ 
ceivable  excuse.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  any  longer.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  year  after  year  with  -our  budget 
unbalanced,  with  a  rising  national  debt,  with 
an  inflationary  pressure  that  is  destroying 
the  savings  of  our  people. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  gigantic  hydro¬ 
electric  projects  in  France  at  a  time  when 
development  of  our  own  water  resources  has 
been  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  “no  new  starts” 
policy.  We  cannot  afford  to  subsidize  so¬ 
cialized  medicine  abroad  at  a  time  when  we 
urgently  need  additional  hospitals  and  ad¬ 
ditional  facilities  for  medical  training  in 
this  country.  We  cannot  afford  to  under¬ 
write  socialism  abroad  when  every  socialist 
advance  in  Europe  serves  to  undermine  our 
own  system  of  economic  productivity. 

We  cannot  afford  to  raise  taxes  again,  and 
in  fact,  our  people  cannot  afford  to  continue 
to  pay  taxes  at  their  present  rates.  Taxes 
must  be  reduced,  and  soon. 

In  my  position  on  this  question,  I  am  sure 
I  reflect  the  sentiments  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  my  State.  During  the  recent 
primary  campaign  in  Nebraska,  I  made  my 
position  on  foreign  spending  clear  on  every 
possible  occasion.  I  told  my  constituents 
that  I  favored  cutting  down  on  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  as  much  as  possible,  and  cutting  it 
off  entirely  as  soon  as  possible.  They  re¬ 
nominated  me  by  a  rather  large  majority, 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  mandate  from  the  people 
of  Nebraska  to  insist  on  drastic  reductions  in 
foreign  aid. 

I  understand  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  reverse  our  policies  completely 
without  warning.  Commitments  have  been 
entered  into  and  agreements  have  been 
made.  But  I  feel  we  must  make  a  start  to¬ 
ward  changing  this  policy.  The  President 
has  proposed  for  the  coming  year  an  increase 
of  over  50  percent  in  the  scale  of  foreign 
spending.  At  a  time  when  our  own  financial 
situation  is  so  badly  out  of  balance,  such  a 
proposal  flies  in  the  face  of  every  dictate  of 
common  sense.  Our  balance  sheet  tells  us 
that  we  cannot  afford  any  increase  over  last 
year  in  the  foreign  spending  program.  It 
should  be  cut  back  sharply  at  least  down 
to  the  level  at  which  it  proceeded  during 
1952.  In  succeeding  years,  it  should  be 
tapered  down  further,  much  further. 

I  expect  to  join  in  amendments  providing 
for  sharp  reductions  in  the  funds  authorized 
in  this  bill.  Unless  drastic  reductions  are 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  I  shall  find  myself 
forced  to  vote  against  it  on  final  passage. 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment  is  to  emphasize, 


is  it  not,  the  fact  which  we  have  been 
told  many,  many  times,  namely,  that 
what  these  countries  need  is  technical 
assistance  and  technical  advice  and 
counsel  on  how  to  proceed  and  on  how 
to  act — advisory  services,  rather  than 
commodities,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
That  is  the  theory  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  may  say 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  other  Senators  that  I 
do  not  propose  the  reduction  of  a  single 
cent  in  the  provision  which  is  made  for 
this  fund.  My  proposal  would  simply 
provide  that,  when  we  spend  $1  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  we  shall  spend  not  to 
exceed  $3  for  material  and  supplies. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator’s  amendment  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  over-all  financial  significance 
of  the  bill,  but  would  merely  establish  a 
formula  for  the  giving  of  expert,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  in  contrast  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities  or  some  other 
tangible  thing.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct.  I  think  one  objective  would  be 
to  prevent  the  administrators  of  this 
fund  from  establishing  abroad  a  large 
WPA  program,  which  we  would  not  es¬ 
tablish  in  this  country  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  the  Senator’s 
amendment  is  sound  and  that  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  is  also  sound.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mi-.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  want  to  comment  on  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
made  to  the  effect  that  his  amendment 
would  not  cut  the  appropriation  a  dollar. 
Of  course  it  does  not,  by  its  wording,  but 
its  effect — and  this  is  something  I  want 
every  Senator  to  note — would  be  to  cut 
the  actual  operations  in  India,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  70  percent,  which  would  be  the 
highest  single  cut,  I  believe,  that  has  been 
proposed  at  any  time  in  connection  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  send  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  to  India  to  help  the  people  there 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  agriculture. 
After  all,  we  are  trying  to  step  up  in 
India  the  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
in  order  to  prevent  famines.  India  calls 
on  us  to  send  instructors,  and  we  send 
our  experts  who  teach  the  Indian  people 
to  use  irrigation.  But  how  can  they  ir¬ 
rigate  without  canals,  dams,  and  pumps. 
We  teach  them  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  What  good  is  that,  if  they 
cannot  get  the  commercial  fertilizer? 
They  do  not  have  fertilizer  factories. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  to  help 
them  to  establish  themselves  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  and  build  a  fertilizer 
plant. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  only  3 
minutes. 

We  teach  them  to  dig  wells  and  put 
casings  in.  The  people  of  India  do  not 
have  casings,  and  someone  must  furnish 


them.  The  bill  would  enable  them  to  buy 
casings  and  put  them  into  deep  wells  in 
order  to  get  water  for  irrigation. 

We  should  teach  them  how  to  put  a 
piece  of  steel  on  a  piece  of  wood  in  order 
to  make  a  plow,  from  which  they  will 
produce  more  food  than  with  the  crooked 
sticks  which  they  are  now  using. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  great  impact  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  experts,  the  persons  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  in  favor  of 
sending  there,  to  enable  the  people  to 
make  practical  use  of  the  things  we  are 
teaching  the  farmers  to  use. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  part  of 
the  program  which  promises  to  do  the 
thing  we  all  want  to  do,  namely,  to  make 
fast  friends  throughout  the  world  in  the 
nonmilitary  field,  it  is  this  point  4 
program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  essential  to 
let  them  do  the  job. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  be  to  cut 
out  the  part  that  would  enable  the  people 
of  India  to  put  into  effect  the  things  our 
technical  experts  teach  them  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  going  back  to 
the  old  give-away  theory.  I  have  heard 
the  Senator  argue  about  the  point  4 
program  in  his  very  persuasive  way,  and 
I  agree  with  him  on  that,  but  he  gives 
himself  away  completely  in  reference  to 
this  amendment  when  he  says  it  is  not 
enough  Of  course,  the  nations  have  got 
to  start  doing  something  for  themselves. 
They  have  got  to  realize  that  this  coun¬ 
try  cannot  carry  on  its  shoulders  the 
whole  world  forever.  When  we  proceed 
on  a  point  4  program  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  we  are  going  a  long  way.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  is  willing  to  go 
further;  he  is  willing  to  establish  a  for¬ 
mula  of  3-to-l  which  should  take  care 
of  any  emergencies. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
India.  When  there  was  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  to  provide 
$200,000,000  for  wheat  for  India  because 
of  a  famine  I  was  for  it,  but  I  wanted  a 
little  exchange.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mi\  Dirksen]  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  fair  ex¬ 
change,  exchange  wheat  for  critical  war 
material  needed  for  the  defense  of  cur 
country,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  and  it  was  adopted  in  confer¬ 
ence.  What  did  India  do?  She  has 
been  far  from  cooperative. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  offered  an  amendment  to 
that  bill  when  it  was  established  that 
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India  was  short  of  dollars.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provided  that  we  were  to  take 
India’s  money  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange  in  the  market  of  the  world, 
not  what  India  said  her  currency  was 
worth,  but  what  the  market  said  it  was 
worth.  India  has  enough  hemp  and 
manganese  for  the  United  States  and 
herself  for  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  remember  the 
amendment  in  a  general  way. 

Mi-.  MALONE.  We  always  insist  on 
giving  other  nations  something  they  do 
not  have.  I  agree  fully  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  we  get  nothing  for  anything 
we  give,  except  ill  will. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Republic  of  India 
is  a  great  country,  and  we  should  like 
to  be  friendly  with  India.  We  have  been 
friendly.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  wheat 
program,  but,  after  all,  there  should  be 
a  fair  exchange.  Remember  that,  when 
Congress  under  pressure  turns  a  deaf 
ear  on  a  fair  exchange,  we  do  not  get 
critical  defense  materials  needed  for  our 
security. 

This  will  be  remembered,  and  some 
time,  if  a  great  emergency  develops 
about  which  many  persons  are  talk¬ 
ing — and  I  think  there  is  a  real  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  world;  if  the  Communist 
forces  are  arrayed  against  America 
in  a  great  conflict — what  will  Amer¬ 
icans  say  then  when  our  security  is 
threatened  and  the  enemy  is  $t  our  door. 
I  should  like  to  see  what  the  reaction  of 
the  general  public  will  be  at  that  time 
toward  those  who  have  not  stood  for  a 
fair  exchange. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  that  we  are  pretty 
nearly  at  the  crossroads  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  at  these 
things  from  a  practical  viewpoint.  I  am 
for  mutual  aid,  and  I  shall  support  the 
program;  but  when  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  says  we  cannot 
cut  off  another  dollar  because  if  we  do 
we  shall  be  kicking  the  free  world  in  the 
face,  of  course  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
able  and  distinguished  as  he  is,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  statement  which  is  exaggerated,  to 
say  the  least,  in  order  to  gain  his  point. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Presidents  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  says 
I  have  exaggerated  to  that  extent,  why 
not  go  the  full  length? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  believe  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  when  the  Senator  says 
it  can  be  cut  a  billion,  but  that  if  it  is 
cut  $1,400,000,000  the  program  will  be 
ruined,  I  do  not  believe  that  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  did  not  say  that.  But  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  keeps  on  with 
his  slashing  knife,  cutting  here,  here, 
here,  and  there,  it  will  result  in  wrecking 
the  program;  and  that  is  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  is  trying  to 
do. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No;  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  not  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  using  a  double-edged 
sword. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  just  as  sincerely  for 
this  bill  as  is  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  knows  that. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
practical  in  the  way  in  which  he  ap¬ 
proaches  this  matter.  When,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Senator  from  Texas  says  that 
we  should  accept  the  viewpoint  of  mili¬ 
tary  leaders,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
says  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  is  not  going*  to  be  dictated  to 
by  the  military  leaders  he  is  talking 
against  himself.  Let  us  be  practical. 
This  is  a  technical  aid  program. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  a  double-edged 
sword,  which  cuts  both  backward  and 
forward,  so  he  swipes  at  one  chunk  of  the 
bill.  If  he  misses,  he  turns  around  and 
swipes  at  another.  He  says  he  is  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  is  in 
favor  of  it,  but  he  wants  to  cut  its  throat, 
chop  off  its  tail,  amputate  its  head,  and 
let  it  go.  [Laughter.! 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Butler)  . 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to 
me  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  may  need 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  opinion  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  I  think  it  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  we  should  close  the  gate  on 
this  situation  .  I  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  chilly,  month  by  month,  from 
hearing  that  we  must  not  dare  to  cut 
down  and  become  a  little  economy- 
minded  about  our  overseas  bounties  be¬ 
cause  we  may  lose  friends.  I  wish  to 
warn  Congress  that  we  may  make  some 
of  those  countries  angry  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  will  not  take  our  money. 
They  will  spite  us  by  not  taking  our 
money. 

This  spring  in  the  Midwest  Ameri¬ 
cans  suffered  one  of  the  most  devasating 
catastrophies  which  has  ever  happened 
in  that  region.  I  may  say  that  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  have  been  very 
good  in  considering  our  case.  Almost 
100,000  people  were  displaced  by  the  most 
destructive  floods  which  ever  afflicted  in 
the  Midwest.  More  than  2,000,000 
acres  of  the  finest  farm  land  that  exists 
in  the  world  were  inundated  and  made 
useless.  There  have  been  destroyed 
drainage  systems  which  have  cost  years 
of  effort  and  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  paid  for  under  the  free-enter¬ 
prise  system  by  the  landowners  them¬ 
selves,  not  by  the  Government.  Yet  we 
are  going  to  pump  water  out  of  the  wells 
of  India  and  dig  irrigation  ditches  for 
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India.  We  had  better  be  spending  some 
money  in  the  Midwest  to  help  rehabili¬ 
tate  Americans  who  have  in  many  cases 
lost  by  reason  of  the  floods  everything 
they  had  accumulated  during  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment.  The  time  has  long  since  passed — 
it  has  not  just  come;  it  has  long  since 
passed' — when  we  had  better  say  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  “You  had 
better  be  rendering  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  what  assistance  you  require  for 
yourself  if  you  want  to  survive,  because 
we  cannot  keep  you  forever  in  the  man¬ 
ner  to  which  you  would  like  to  become 
accustomed.”  I  fear  that  many  places  in 
the  world  today  we  are  not  keeping  the 
countries  in  the  manner  to  v'hich  they 
have  been  accustomed,  because  they 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  such  a 
level  as  that  on  which  we  are  sustaining 
them ;  we  are  keeping  them  on  a  level  to 
which  they  would  like  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed,  and  in  so  doing  we  will  eventually 
cause  the  people  of  this  country  to  be 
deprived  of  their  savings,  if  we  continue 
to  indulge  in  such  extravagant  programs. 

While  I  do  not  have  in  mind  at  this 
moment  the  exact  figure,  several  months 
ago  more  than  176,000  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  em¬ 
ployed  outside  the  United  States,  trying 
to  find  places  where  they  could  spend 
American  dollars.  That  is  fantastic. 
They  were  traveling  around,  trying  to 
arrange  for  projects  to  be  constructed. 
They  were  saying,  “How  much  American 
money  can  we  use  here?”  and  “Let  us 
start  a  project  there.”  The  American 
people  and  their  accumulations  of  sav¬ 
ings  are  being  destroyed  by  such  a  proc¬ 
ess.  There  is  no  reason  for  it. 

I  have  supported  the  principle  that  we 
should  furnish  an  opportunity  to  people 
who  want  to  learn,  not  necessarily  to 
those  who  do  not  -wish  to  learn,  not  to 
those  who  merely  want  us  to  let  them 
in  so  that  they  can  get  more  of  our 
money.  But  as  to  those  who  really  want 
to  learn  techniques,  I  support  the  effort 
to  give  them  advice.  I  think  they  ought 
to  pay  for  it  in  the  end  out  of  the  new 
wealth  which  such  knowledge  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  develop,  but  for  the  present,  let 
them  have  it.  However,  why  should  we 
have  to  give  them  technical  advice,  pay 
for  the  labor,  and  furnish  the  machinery 
out  of  our  own  shortages,  then  dig  their 
ditches  for  them  and  then,  I  suppose - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Why  should 
we  bake  their  bread  for  them  and  then 
serve  it  to  them  at  the  table?  I  suppose 
it  will  come  to  that,  under  the  profligate 
program  which  we  are  spreading,  in¬ 
stead  of  curtailing,  in  the  world. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  deeply  sympathetic  toward 
India,  and  have  voted  help  for  India,  I 
should  like  to  have  India  as  a  friend  of 
the  United  States,  but  I  call  attention 
to  the  record  of  the  activities  of  India 
in  the  United  Nations,  in  spite  of  the 
bounty  and  generosity  of  this  country, 
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not  only  since  the  last  war,  but  during 
the  war,  and  in  years  past.  India  has 
received  American  money,  American 
supplies,  aid  toward  education,  and  other 
assistance.  That  has  all  been  done  with¬ 
out  cost  to  India.  But  not  only  has  it 
not  bought  India’s  friendship ;  but  it  has 
bought  India’s  antagonism  to  us,  in  most 
cases,  in  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  fallowing  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hennings 

Moody 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Benton 

Hill 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Hoey 

Neely 

Bricker 

Holland 

Nixon 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

O’Conor 

Butler,  Md. 

Hunt 

O’Mahoney 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Ives 

Pastore 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Case 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  (3. 

Smathers 

Connally 

Kern 

Smith,  Maine 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dirksen 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Douglas 

Lodge 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Long 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Malone 

Taft 

Ellender 

Martin 

Thye 

Ferguson 

Maybank 

Tobey 

Frear 

McCarran 

Underwood 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Watkins 

George 

McFarland 

Welker 

Green 

McKellar 

Williams 

Hayden 

Millikin 

■Young 

The  VICE 

PRESIDENT.  A  quorur 

is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler], 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  am  paired  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. Byrd].  If  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnusonL  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  I  am  informed  that  he  would  vote 
“nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senators  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd  and  Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon  ]is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 


official  business,  having  been  appointed 
a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  McMahon],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Seaton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ec- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Conference  of  the  International  Council 
for  Christian  Leadership  at  The  Hague. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 29 


Bennett 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Ferguson 

Nixon 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler,  Md. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Taft 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Kem 

Thye 

Capehart 

Long 

Welker 

Case 

Malone 

Williams 

Cordon 

Martin 

Young 

Dirksen 

Millikin 

NAYS— 47 

Aiken 

Hoey 

Morse 

Anderson 

Holland 

Neely 

Benton 

Humphrey 

O’Conor 

Chavez 

Hunt 

O’Mahoney 

Clements 

Ives 

Pastore 

Connally 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Douglas 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Ellender 

Kilgore . 

Smathers 

Frear 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  C. 

George 

Maybank 

Sparkman 

Green 

McCarran 

Stennis 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Hendrickson 

McKellar 

Underwood 

Hennings 

Monroney 

Watkins 

Hill 

Moody 

NOT  VOTING— 

•20 

Byrd 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Cain 

Kefauver 

McMahon 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Murray 

Due 

Knowland 

Robertson 

Eastland 

Langer 

Seaton 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Butler  of 
Nebraska  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  ask  the  clerk  to 
state. 

The  amendment  is  being  offered  by  me 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 


the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sp  bk- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  l  Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Grren],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum  hrey], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lehm'N],  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Ferguson],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Ml  Smatiiers],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  Nixon],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  May- 
bank],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Kilgore],  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hunt],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ThyeL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
between  lines  9  and  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section  8 : 

Section  115  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(k)  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  101  (a)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  (1)  $150,000,000 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  be  expended  in 
such  manner  and  subject  to  such  agreements 
as  many  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
amounts  of  local  currencies  deposited  under 
subsection  (b)  (6)  as  a  result  of  such  ex¬ 
penditure  shall  be  used  exclusively,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  principles  developed  by  the 
Administrator,  to  establish  revolving  funds 
in  the  respective  countries,  which  shall  be 
available  for  making  loans  and  otherwise 
carrying  out  programs  in  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
free  enterprise  and  the  expansion  of  the 
economies  of  those  countries  with  equitable 
sharing  of  the  benefits  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  productivity  between  consumer, 
workers,  and  owners,  and  (2)  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  is  authorized  to  transfer  not 
exceeding  $2,500,000  to  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  to  be  used 
on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  specified  by 
the  Director  in  order  to  promote  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended.” 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  believe  we  can 
complete  action  on  the  pending  bill  to¬ 
day.  That  is  what  we  shall  endeavor 
to  do. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tl?e  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
hope  he  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  examined 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
it  to  conference,  without  any  argument. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Very  well,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the 
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Senate,  but  I  should  like  the  Record  to 
show  why  I  feel  this  amendment  is  so 
important  in  our  fight  to  avert  atomic 
war  and  prevent  communism  from  en¬ 
gulfing  Europe.  Therefore  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  which 
I  prepared  for  delivery  in  the  Senate 
today,  explaining  the  amendment. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  very  happy  that 
my  conference  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  Foreign  Relations  was 
fruitful  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  deliver  the  statement  orally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Moody 

We  have  termed  this  amendment  the  “Free 
Enterprise  for  Europe”  amendment. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  will  provide 
positive  impetus  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  basic  objectives  of  this  act:  the  internal 
and  external  strengthening  of  the  free 
world,  and  the  rejection,  without  atomic 
war,  of  the  false  and  cruel  slavery  hidden 
behind  the  mask  of  communism. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  help 
Europeans  build  the  sort  of  an  economy  in 
which  the  distortions  and  seductions  of  Red 
agents  will  fall  on  fallow  ground;  an  economy 
in  which  standards  of  living  may  start  pro¬ 
gressively  to  rise,  for  all  those  who  make  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  a  nation  and  help  it  to  stand  firmly  and 
proudly  on  its  own  feet  without  aid  from 
the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  will 
stimulate  productivity  and  competitive  en¬ 
terprise  among  our  allied  countries,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident.  It  will  help  European  businessmen 
with  the  urge  to  get  ahead  to  compete  and 
break  down  the  bonds  and  restrictions  which 
have  been  erected  by  a  near-feudal  system 
in  many  areas  of  production.  It  will  strike 
an  effective,  stinging  and,  ultimately,  per¬ 
haps  fatal  blow  to  the  gnp  of  Communist- 
dominated  labor  unions. 

It  is  procompetitive  enterprise,  procol¬ 
lective  bargaining,  pro  high  volume,  high 
wage,  fair  consumer  price  system,  such  as 
has  been  generally  achieved  in  the  United 
States  by  the  second  industrial  revolution. 

It  is  anti-cartel,  anti-Communist  union, 
anti  all  of  the  feudal  bars  and  restrictions 
and  crannies  of  power  which  have  handi¬ 
capped  the  development  and  the  living 
standards  of  European  countries,  and  are 
crippling  the  expansion  of  production  and 
keeping  the  Continent  partially  dependent 
on  aid  from  the  United  States  taxpayers  even 
today. 

This  amendment  is  quite  simple.  All  of 
us  here  in  the  Senate  know  that  the  money 
we  appropriate  for  aid  to  Europe  is  spent  for 
the  most  part  in  the  United  States.  Goods 
bought  with  this  money  are  then  shipped 
abroad,  free,  in  what  amount  to  a  renewal 
of  wartime  lend-lease,  because  our  allies  do 
not  have  sufficient  dollar-exchange  to  pay  for 
them. 

We  do  this  not  alone  to  provide  generous 
help  for  those  who  fought  with  us  gallantly 
to  repel  Nazi  tyrrany  and  who  now  live  by 
the  same  principles  of  human  dignity  and 
human  liberty  that  we  do.  We  do  it  also  be¬ 
cause  in  today’s  foreshortened  world  we 
know  that  a  united  and  strong  free  world  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  all  members  of  it, 
including  the  American  people. 

Senators  know  that  when  lend-leased 
goods  reach  Europe  they  are  paid  for  in 
local  currency,  and  that  currency,  be  it 
pounds,  francs,  lire  or  whatever,  is  set  aside 
in  a  fund  for  development  of  the  country 
involved.  But  none  of  this  so-called  coun¬ 
terpart  can  be  used  e~i  any  project  unless  first 


approved  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  government  of  the  country  involved. 

That  provides  us,  with  both  an  opportunity 
and  a  responsibility.  It  provides  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  help  enlightened  Europeans 
to  get  rid  of  the  antiquated  internal  barriers 
to  their  own  countries’  development.  And  it 
provides  us  with  a  responsibility  to  do  exactly 
that,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  entire  free  world  against  the  threat 
of  communism,  and  of  bringing  to  an  end 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  need  for 
further  American  aid. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Administrator,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  within  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  to  set 
aside  at  least  $150,000,000  of  counterpart 
funds  to  “establish  revolving  funds  in  the 
respective  countries,  which  shall  be  available 
for  making  loans  and  otherwise  carrying  out 
programs  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951.” 

As  stated  specifically  in  the  language  of 
the  amendment,  this  would  be  “with  a  view 
to  stimulating  free  enterprise  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  economies  of  those  countries 
with  the  equitable  sharing  of  the  benefits  of 
increased  production  and  productivity  be¬ 
tween  consumer,  workers,  and  owners.” 

This  is  directly  in  line  with  the  spirit  of 
the  amendment  included  in  the  law  by  Con¬ 
gress  last  year  on  motion  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton.  It  activates  and  implements  that 
amendment.  It  is  certainly  in  line  with  the 
policy  and  spirit  of  the  entire  program  which 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Congress.  And 
it  will  not  cost  the  American  taxpayers  one 
thin  dime.  We  would  merely  be  requiring, 
as  any  wise  banker  would,  that  the  fruits  of 
our  appropriations  be  used  wisely,  both  in 
our  own  interest  and  those  of  our  allies. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  since  this 
is  merely  a  direction  as  to  how  counterparts 
created  in  foreign  currencies  shall,  and  shall 
not,  be  used,  it  does  not  involve  an  American 
dollar  and  will  cost  our  taxpayers  nothing. 
I  think  it  is  a  thoroughly  wise  provision, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  it. 

I  feel  Members  of  the  Senate  might  well 
be  asking  themselves  these  questions,  Mr. 
President: 

Are  we  in  truth  going  to  win  the  security 
we  are  seeking  by  military  measures  alone? 

Is  security  against  Communist  aggression, 
against  a  Red  seizure  of  the  allied  countries 
so  important  to  ourselves,  to  be  won  solely 
by  X  number  of  divisions  equipped  with  X 
number  of  guns,  tanks,  and  planes  provided 
by  appropriations  of  Europeans-  parliaments 
and  the  United  States  Congress? 

And  how  long  is  this  country  going  to  have 
to  stay  in  the  aid  business? 

Of  course,  we  must  build  up  our  military 
forces,  and  help  our  friends  in  the  newly 
consummated  European  defense  community 
and  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  to  build 
theirs,  to  deter  and  hurl  back  any  possible 
act  of  Soviet  aggression.  As  I  said  in  this 
body  last  August,  after  returning  from  Europe 
and  having  talked  with  General  Eisenhower, 
Ambassador  Harriman,  and  many  other 
statesmen,  both  of  our  own  and  foreign 
lands,  the  pace  of  our  military  build-up  has 
been  not  too  fast,  but  if  anything,  too  slow. 

But  there  is  more  involved  in  a  sure  de¬ 
fense  of  any  nation  of  any  people  than  mili¬ 
tary  strength  alone.  There  is  the  spiritual 
side,  the  psychological  side,  the  human  side. 
There  is  morale. 

People  fight  and  die  on  battlefields  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  in  what  they  are  defend¬ 
ing.  And  we  know  that  the  basic  attack  of 
communism,  sinister  as  it  is,  has  been  an 
attempt  to  shake  the  common  peoples  of  our 
allied  lands  in  their  belief  in  the  system  they 
have  in  the  past  and  would  again  be  de¬ 
fending. 
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We  know  that  however  much  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  share  a  common  belief 
in  democracy  with  this  country,  they  are 
obviously  not  prepared  anywhere  to  defend 
democracy  merely  because  of  what  it  has 
been  able  to  do  for  America. 

The  democracy  they  are  defending  is  de¬ 
mocracy  as  they  live  it  and  what  it  means 
to’them  in  the  solution  of  their  day-to-day 
problems. 

The  democracy  they  are  defending  is  the 
political  and  economic  system  under  which 
they  live,  and  it  is  going  to  be  their  judg¬ 
ment,  not  ours,  of  whether  what  they  have 
is  worth  defending.  To  me  that  is  an  issue 
of  importance  coequal  with  the  military 
evaluation  we  are  called  upon  to  accept. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  these 
Western  European  countries  whose  govern¬ 
ments  have  accepted  their  military  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  this  crucial  struggle. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  simple  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  that  will  determine  the  extent 
of  the  sacrifice  these  military  commitments 
will  require  their  people  to  make,  even  with 
our  economic  aid.  And  let’s  see  whether 
what  they  are  defending  means  enough  to 
them — unless  a  greater  measure  of  hope  is 
added — to  inspire  the  sacrifice  that  this  cold 
war  is  going  to  require  of  all  of  us. 

Let  us  look  at  their  economic  systems  and 
see  whether,  unless  the  right  things  are  done 
within  those  countries,  the  same  weaknesses 
which  make  necessary  the  appropriation  of 
American  dollars  for  their  aid,  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  the  dangerous  possibility  that  that  de¬ 
fense,  in  the  broad  sense,  may  not  ultimately 
be  successful. 

We  cannot  afford  to  treat  lightly  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  Party  still  draws  the 
largest  single  party  vote  in  France  and  the 
second  largest  in  Italy,  and  in  both  countries 
controls  the  largest  labor  organizations. 
There  are  reasons  for  this. 

Those  reasons  relate  themselves  directly  to 
the  questions  that  I  raised  a  few  moments 
ago.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  a  matter 
of  speculation  that  the  kind  of  capitalism 
that  exists  in  most  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries,  and  which  people  of  those  countries 
are  called  upon  to  defend,  is  not  the  kind  of 
free  enterprise,  opportunity  capitalism  that 
we  have  here  in  this  country. 

We  cannot  afford  to  underestimate  that  as 
a  factor  in  estimating  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  our  defenses  against  Soviet 
communism.  How  much  faith  will  people 
have  in  a  system  in  which  cartel-minded  in¬ 
dustrialists  persist  in  treating  their  workers 
as  a  commodity;  who  refuse  to  accept  theii 
own  workers  as  customers,  and  who  insist 
on  restricting  markets  and  fixing  prices  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  average  man  to  buy? 

Last  year,  when  we  wrote  the  Benton 
amendment  into  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  we 
gave  recognition  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
something  involved  here  beyond  the  physi¬ 
cal  ability  of  these  countries  to  produce; 
something  making  it  impossible  for  them  to 
achieve  the  necessary  level  of  armaments, 
and  maintain  an  essential  standard  of  living 
out  of  their  own  resources.  We  recognized 
then  that  there  was  an  economic  climate,  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  might  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  economic  capabili¬ 
ties  of  these  countries.  I  think  a  few  sta¬ 
tistics,  a  few  very  simple  statistics,  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  nature  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  dealing. 

France  has  a  population  of  42,500,000  peo¬ 
ple.  In  1951  the  gross  national  product  of 
France  was  approximately  $29,000,000,000. 

Remember  that  for  the  same  year  for  three 
and  one-half  times  the  number  of  people,  in 
this  country  we  had  a  gross  national  product 
of  better  than  ten  times  that.  In  the  same 
period  Italy,  with  a  population  of  47,000,000 
people,  had  a  gross  national  produce  of 
$15,000,000,000. 
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How  much  security  can  be  built  in  a 
country  in  which  47,000,000  people  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  share  and  share  inequitably,  if 
you  please,  this  small  amount  of  goods  and 
services?  They  simply  have  never  discov¬ 
ered  the  second  industrial  revolution — the 
Detroit-style  system,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
a  reference  to  my  home  city,  which  has  not 
alone  made  the  United  States  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  powerful  Nation  in  the  world, 
but  has  also  raised  our  living  standards  to 
the  highest  levels  of  any  nation  in  history. 
Communism  will  never  get  to  first  base  in 
America;  not  alone  for  moral  reasons,  but 
for  that  reason  as  well. 

Lasting  security  can  never  be  won  any¬ 
where  by  any  amount  of  military  expendi¬ 
tures  alone. 

The  people  of  Italy  want  from  a  political 
and  economic  system  more  than  poverty, 
and  they  are  going  to  try  to  find  ways  of 
getting  more  than  poverty. 

The  6,000,000  people,  plus,  out  of  16,000,- 
000  voting  in  Italy,  did  not  vote  in  1950  for 
the  Communist  Party  because  they  believe 
in  Marxist  dogma;  or  because  they  wanted 
to  trade  their  liberty  for  totalitarian  slavery. 
Most  of  the  37  percent  of  the  people  in  Italy 
who  voted  for  the  Communist  Party  did  not 
do  so  because  they  were  loyal  to  a  foreign 
power,  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  people  voted  their  dissatisfaction 
with  what  they  have.  And  as  long  as  what 
they  have  offers  little  hope  for  something 
better  in  the  future,  security  in  that  coun¬ 
try  or  any  other  like  it  is  going  to  rest  on  a 
mighty  flimsy  foundation. 

The  dikes  against  even  such  a  cruel  sub¬ 
stitute  as  communism — which  we  in  this 
country,  with  the  perspective  of  distance, 
know  can  mean  only  disillusionment  and 
suffering  to  the  little  people  of  Italy — could 
wear  mighty  thin  if  no  hope  of  something 
better  is  extended  for  the  future. 

Democracy  must  be  made  to  mean,  espe¬ 
cially  under  a  barrage  of  deceitful  Red  prop¬ 
aganda,  more  than  poverty  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  war. 

For  the  last  4  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
solve  the  problems  of  Western  Europe  by 
providing  enough  dollars  to  meet  its  foreign- 
trade  deficit  of  payments.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  the  necessity  of  doing  that  for  a  period 
of  time.  But  isn’t  it  also  proper  that  during 
that  time  we  are  helping  to  meet  that  deficit 
of  payments,  we  should  insist  that  the  un¬ 
healthy  internal  situation  that  makes  them 
necessary  be  corrected? 

Isn’t  it  our  responsibility  to  know  that  we 
aren’t  using  American  dollars  to  construct  a 
pontoon  bridge  across  that  dollar  gap  that 
will  wash  out  with  every  economic  disturb¬ 
ance  that  comes  along? 

We  don’t  want  to  slap  on  a  poultice.  We 
want  our  allies  to  stand  beside  us  in  full 
strength  and  vigor.  And  that  is  what  they 
want. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  last 
year,  during  the  congressional  discussions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  on  the  fact  that 
production  in  Western  Europe  had  increased 
35  percent  above  1938  levels.  That  figure 
might  look  impressive  if  the  world  stood  still 
on  1938  levels  of  production  and  1938  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  But  the  world  doesn’t  stand 
still  and  people  don’t  want  it  to  stand  still. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  during  that 
same  period  industrial  production  in  this 
country  increased  better  than  150  percent, 
the  35  percent  increase  for  Western  Europe 
doesn’t  mean  very  much.  Of  course,  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  Western  Europe  suf¬ 
fered  the  devastation  of  war,  that  many  of 
its  factories  were  destroyed  and  had  to  be 
rebuilt,  much  of  Its  manpower  lost,  and  that 
normal  economic  functions  had  to  be  re¬ 
stored.  We  might  accept  that  for  a  cause  if 
we  didn’t  know  so  much  about  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  Western  Europe. 


I  have  made  many  trips  to  Europe  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent.  I  have  talked  to 
hundreds  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  I 
think  I  know  a  little  about  the  economic 
thinking  that  dominates  powerful  interests 
who  control  the  economic  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  political  life  of  some  of  those 
countries. 

I  think  I  know  something  of  the  pro¬ 
foundly  and  selfishly  restricted  and  restric¬ 
tive  mentality  which  dominates  many  groups 
there.  The  cartel,  unfortunately,  is  merely 
a  surface  manifestation.  Much  more  funda¬ 
mental  are  the  other  evidences :  the  complete 
distaste  for  all  forms  of  competition,  the 
setting  of  prices  and  wages  to  keep  the  most 
inefficient  firms  in  operation,  and  the  almost 
universal  pattern  of  selling  little  for  high 
profits. 

The  workers  of  the  United  States  have 
confidence  in  our  economic  system  because 
it  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  the  ever- 
expanding  economy  which  promises  them 
a  continuously  better  future.  The  core  of 
this  concept  is  the  progressive  increase  of 
productivity  and  the  deepening  of  consumer 
markets.  It  is  exactly  here  that  the  great¬ 
est  promise  lies  for  doing  something  basic 
for  the  people  of  Western  Europe.  And  if 
it  is  fundamental  to  our  own  security  that 
Europe  not  be  engulfed  by  totalitarian  com¬ 
munism,  this  is  basic  to  a  situation  in  which 
Europe  can  stand  on  its  own  feet;  in  which 
we  can,  bring  the  period  of  “gift  dollars”  to 
an  end. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  that 
by  expanding  and  improving  the  methods  of 
production,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  choice 
between  arms  and  an  acceptable  standard 
of  living. 

It  is  a  matter  of  statistical  fact  that  man¬ 
hour  productivity  in  most  Western  European 
countries  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  in  the 
United  States.  This  isn’t  because  they  don’t 
know  how  to  produce.  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  more  unused  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  in  France  and  Italy  than  in  the  whole 
rest  of  the  world  combined. 

The  reason  it  isn’t  used  is  because  their 
restricted,  cartelized  economy  won’t  let  it  be 
used.  And  it  is  in  rebellion  against  this 
frozen,  feudal  state  of  mind  that  most  work¬ 
ers  in  France  and  Italy  are  voting  when 
they  vote  Communist.  They  are  voting  their 
dissatisfaction  with  a  state  of  affairs  in 
which  they  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
share  the  benefits  that  modern  methods  of 
manufacture  and  production  make  possible. 
There  are  of  course  agents  in  Moscow  who 
would  sell  out  the  freedom  of  their  own 
people  to  a  foreign  power  operating  in  these 
countries.  But  their  machinations  would 
fall  flat  if  they  did  not  have  the  unconscious 
assistance  of  the  cartelists,  those  who  do  not 
realize  that  to  be  prosperous  and  support  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living  a  nation  must 
consider  all  of  its  people. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
make  a  more  fundamental  contribution  to 
Western  Europe  than  its  mere  reconstruc¬ 
tion  along  the  pattern  of  1938. 

We  talk  about  a  35  percent  increase  in  in¬ 
dustrial  production  over  1938  for  Western 
Europe,  but  the  plain  fact  is  that  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  consumption  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  identical  with  1938.  If  translated 
Into  living  standards,  the  further  plain, 
simple  fact  is  that  the  standard  of  living 
in  most  Western  European  countries  is  lower 
not  higher  than  1938. 

Does  this  not  indicate  that  there  is  more 
to  our  responsibility  of  giving  leadership  to 
the  free  democratic  countries  of  the  world 
than  in  helping  to  fix  the  amount  of  their 
military  budget  and  narrowing  down  our 
support  to  a  purely  military  concept? 

I  talked  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  gross 
national  product  of  France  and  the  compari¬ 
son  with  that  of  our  own  country.  Let  us 
look  at  those  figures  a  little  more  closely. 


Let’s  look  at  their  relationship  to  the  budget 
of  France.  I  understand  that  the  budget  of 
France  for  1952  represents  an  outlay  of  $7,- 
500,000,000. 

The  gross  national  product  figure  repre¬ 
sents  a  per  capita  Income  of  $690  per  year. 
The  budget  takes  $176  per  capita.  This 
leaves  only  $514  available  for  the  living 
standards  of  the  average  Frenchman,  at  price 
levels  roughly  comparable  to  our  own.  That 
Is,  it  would  leave  that  if  there  were  an 
equitable  distribution  of  income  and  taxes. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
France  knows  there  is  not  such  an  equitable 
distribution.  For  wage  earners  and  salaried 
workers  the  amount  available  is  considerably 
less.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  tax  revenues 
of  France  are  derived  from  indirect  taxes. 

It  does  not  take  an  economist  to  know 
that  that  means  the  greatest  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  rests  on  those  least  able  to  pay.  Here 
in  these  figures  lies  a  danger  to  our  defense, 
less  obvious  perhaps,  but  in  my  opinion  Just 
as  real,  as  a  deficiency  in  arms.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  already  too  low.  Add  to  that 
the  deterioration  resulting  from  inflation, 
shortage  of  materials,  diversion  of  resources 
to  the  building  of  armaments,  and  I  think 
we  can  understand  why  there  is  a  very  real 
possibility  that  ultimately,  unless  proper  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken,  the  principle  weapon  In  the 
Soviet’s  arsenal  may  prove  to  be  economic. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  of¬ 
fering  these  figures  in  an  effort  to  establish 
that  France  or  any  other  European  country 
should  not  carry  its  share  of  the  burden.  I 
am  offering  these  figures  to  illustrate  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  place  all  of  our 
reliance  on  building  and  equipping  an 
army.  Some  Members  of  Congress  c  would 
not  have  us  commit  ourselves  beyond  the 
delivery  of  military  end  items.  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  point  out  to  you  how  dangerous 
and  reckless  this  would  be,  and  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  the  figures  from  one  country  to  demon¬ 
strate  it. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in 
Europe.  Many  of  the  things  necessary  to 
the  situation  have  been  done.  However,  the 
economies  of  many  countries,  France,  and 
Italy  particularly,  have  not  recovered  to  the 
point  that  they  are  providing  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living  to  their  people. 

My  point  is  that  when  the  standard  of 
living  is  not  acceptable,  there  is  always  dan¬ 
ger  of  people  seeking  relief  by  embarking  in 
desperation  upon  political  adventures  that 
may  lead  to  fascism  and  communism. 

In  a  world  where  there  is  a  tremendous 
evil  power  seeking  world  domination,  we  can¬ 
not  assume  constants  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
jecting  a  long-range  inflexible  program.  The 
Soviet  Union  will,  if  it  can,  deliberately  upset 
all  our  calculations  by  a  Korea  or  other  means 
because  in  so  doing  they  add  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  succeeding  in  their  evil  purposes. 

What  is  true  of  France  and  Italy  is  true 
equally  or  to  lesser  extent  of  other  countries. 
We  know  that  unemployment  is  on  an  in¬ 
crease  in  Holland;  we  know  that  no  appre¬ 
ciable  progress  has  been  made  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  unemployment  problem  in  Italy.  We 
know  that  Western  Germany  is  crowded  be¬ 
yond  its  capacity  with  people  who  have  fled 
the  iron  curtain.  We  know  that  Greece  and 
Austria  face  serious  economic  problems  as 
the  situation  stands  today. 

I  call  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  Sena¬ 
tors  to  indicate  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  struggle  of  Democracy  against 
Soviet  communism  can  be  won  by  guns, 
tanks  and  planes  alone. 

I  believe  that  this  country  as  the  leader 
in  the  struggle  of  the  free  world  against  the 
slave  world  has  a  responsibility  to  its  own 
people  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
exercise  that  leadership  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  military  build-up  is  to  erect  a 
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shield  behind  which  free  people  can  go  about 
their  business  of  building  a  better  future. 

If  this  means  using  the  weight  of  our 
leadership  to  persuade  governments  that 
they  must  meet  their  responsibility  for  the 
well-being  of  their  people,  then  the  weight 
of  that  leadership  must  be  made  to  be  felt 
in  that  direction.  Many  enlightened  leaders 
in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  have  urged  to 
me  that  this  be  done. 

If  our  leadership  is  to  be  followed  through 
whatever  sacrifices  world  events  may  re¬ 
quire,  we  must  identify  ourselves  with  the 
hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  democratic  countries  who 
are  being  asked  to  follow  that  leadership. 
If  this  means  attempting  to  persuade  their 
governments  to  abandon  support  for  out¬ 
moded  and  restrictive  social  and  economic 
concepts,  and  I  believe  it  does,  then  this 
country  must  undertake  that  act  of  per¬ 
suasion. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  a  great  deal 
is  known  about  the  restrictions  that  bind 
the  economies  of  many  of  the  western  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  a  great  deal  of  thought  has  gone  into 
developing  methods  for  attacking  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  July  1951,  Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  now 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  proposed  a  production- 
assistance  drive  to  increase  production  and 
productivity  in  Western  Europe.  Mr.  Foster 
proposed  the  use  of  $250,000,000  of  local 
currency  counterpart  to  finance  such  a  drive, 
most  of  which  would  go  as  loans  and  as 
technical  assistance  to  individual  firms  which 
agreed  to  improve  their  productivity  under 
agreements  to  share  the  benefits  of  such 
increase  with  their  workers  as  higher  wages 
and  with  consumers  in  lower  prices. 

That  program  makes  sense  to  me.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  the  hope  that  such  a 
program  offers  to  the  people  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  It  also  goes  back  to  the  second  ques¬ 
tion  I  raised  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
as  to  how  long  this  country  must  stay  in  the 
aid  business.  The  way  to  end  the  need  for 
aid  is  to  insist  that  the  aid  be  used  intel¬ 
ligently. 

We  are  asked  to  appropriate  dollars  for 
military  end  items  and  for  defense  support 
because  the  countries  to  whom  these  dol¬ 
lars  will  go  are  unable  to  maintain  the 
necessary  armaments  program  and  sustain 
their  civilian  economies  out  of  their  own  re¬ 
sources.  If  they  followed  modern  economic 
practices,  in  the  image  of  our  Detroit,  or 
Flint,  or  Los  Angeles,  they  could  do  so  with¬ 
out  our  help, 

Some  Senators  wished  to  write  Mr.  Foster's 
proposal  into  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  They 
were  dissuaded  with  the  assurance  that  it 
was  not  encessary,  because  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  already  had  ade¬ 
quate  power.  Congress  did  write  a  broad 
statement  of  its  intent  that  these  problems 
would  be  met  and  solved.  The  Benton 
amendment  was  the  result  and  became  law. 
It  emphasized  the  necessity  for  aiding  free 
enterprise  to  regain  its  virility  in  Western 
Europe  and  to  break  the  hold  of  restrictive 
practices  and  cartels  on  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe.  It  also  stressed  the  need 
for  democratic  trade-unions  and  collective 
bargaining  as  a  means  of  creating  domestic 
markets  and  introducing  the  incentives  for 
the  introduction  of  improved  techniques  of 
manufacture.  I  congratulate  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
statesmanship  in  presenting  it  to  the  Senate 
and  winning  its  approval. 

From  all  I  can  learn  however  these  is  little 
evidence  that  this  program  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  implemented.  I  can’t  find  any  evidence 
that  there  have  been  launched  programs  of 
the  magnitude  and  breadth  that  Congress 
had  a  reasonable  right  to  expect  in  response 


to  such  a  clear  and  constructive  declaration 
of  policy. 

Either  I  must  conclude  that  the  MSA 
missions  did  not  attempt  to  execute  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  or  that  they  found  them¬ 
selves  too  weak  in  bargaining  with  min¬ 
isters  of  finance.  According  to  present  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  counterpart  develops  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  government,  regardless  of 
any  prior  agreement  between  MSA  and  the 
government  involved  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
used. 

In  spite  of  this  strong  commitment  to 
Congress  last  year,  no  country  to  this  day 
has  provided  counterpart  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  assistance  program  as  outlined  before 
the  committees.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the 
Congress  wishes  any  substantial  sums  to  be 
used  for  the  achievement  of  these  objectives, 
it  must  act  positively  and  clearly.  Other¬ 
wise  the  missions,  the  ministries,  and  the 
parliaments  will  be  in  endless  and  futile 
debate  not  only  over  the  sums  of  the  coun¬ 
terpart  to  be  earmarked,  but  also  over 
whether  the  countries  have  not  met  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Benton  resolution  by 
normal  budget  expenditures. 

Many  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
United  States  have  their  origin  in  what  may 
be  called  the  second  industrial  revolution. 
The  first  industrial  revolution  came  in 
Western  Europe,  but  that  did  not  stop  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  adopting 
the  idea  and  adapting  it  to  our  own  envir¬ 
onment  and  culture. 

The  foreign  affairs  spokesman  of  the  Board 
of  Commerce  of  Detroit,  made  the  point  very 
well.  Mr.  Richard  B.  Frost  said: 

“We  felt  that  recovery  alone  would  never 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  desired  end, 
and  we  favored  the  use  of  Ameircan  man¬ 
agement  and  technical  skill  or  know-how 
by  European  firms  on  an  industry-to-indus- 
try  basis. 

“We  are  more  concerned  today  regarding 
the  trends  in  relief  versus  permanent  in¬ 
dustrial  improvements  *  *  *  Increased 

wealth  can  only  be  produced  by  greater  and 
more  efficient  productivity.  Without  the 
increase  in  wealth  productivity,  we  can  never 
expect  higher  living  standards  which  are  so 
necessary  in  these  European  countries  today. 
Furthermore,  without  this  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  we  are  building  a  permanent  relief 
program. 

“We  feel  that  the  proper  use  of  counterpart 
funds  has  been  seriously  neglected.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  organization  for  this 
work  in  the  Washington  office  and  too  little 
thought  and  understanding  regarding  the 
possible  use  of  these  funds  in  Europe.  *  *  * 

“These  funds  should  be  utilized  for  the 
reestablishment  and  the  promotion  of  multi¬ 
lateral  trade,  primarily  in  Europe  and  sec¬ 
ondarily  in  other  portions  of  the  world  where 
such  trade  would  be  beneficial  to  the  re¬ 
construction  of  Europe;  for  financing  proj¬ 
ects  and  making  loans  to  European  industries 
wherever  such  projects  and  loans  would 
enhance  European  recovery.” 

The  idea  we  are  considering  was  not  de¬ 
veloped  solely  as  an  American  export.  It 
is  a  European  adaptation  of  an  American 
idea  in  which  many  Europeans  have  par¬ 
ticipated.  This  program  has  been  analyzed 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  with  scores 
of  technical  assistance  teams.  For  every 
American  interested  in  “productivite”  there 
are  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Germans, 
Belgians,  and  Austrians  enthusiastic  over 
its  possibilities  in  their  countries.  In  fact 
the  phrase  “productivite”  in  Europe  has 
come  to  have  an  even  broader  concept  than 
productivity  in  the  United  ^States. 

Here  it  is  essentially  an  engineering  con¬ 
cept;  there  it  has  a  whole  “gestalt”  or  con¬ 
figuration  of  meaning  in  which  physical 
engineering  is  but  a.  minor  part.  To  the 
thousands  of  Europeans  who  are  waiting  for  a 
word  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
it  means  a  new  economy  in  which  the 


benefits  of  modern  technology  are  shared 
with  workers  and  consumers;  in  which  work¬ 
ers"  can  and  do  buy  what  they  produce; 
in  which  a  mass  market  is  developed  to  sup¬ 
port  mass  production;  in  which  production 
is  free  and  unrestricted;  and  where  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  expanding  economy  replaces 
the  mentality  of  the  restricted  market. 

There  is  a  great  ferment  of  consideration 
and  discussion  of  this  new  philosophy  in 
Western  Europe.  It  is  growing  each  week  as 
larger  numbers  of  people  are  exposed  to  the 
idea  and  are  inspired  by  it. 

When  last  July  a  leak  occurred  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States,  through  MSA,  was  preparing  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  real  production  and  productivity 
program,  the  thrill  which  ran  through  west¬ 
ern  Europe  was  too  genuine  to  be  merely 
synthetic  or  imported.  Within  2  days,  over 
8  yards  of  discussion  appeared  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  of  Paris  alone. 

All  parties  from  Socialist  to  Gaullist 
hailed  it.  Only  the  Communists  were  silent. 
It  took  them  2  weeks  to  develop  a  line  of 
attack  on  an  idea  that  had  so  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  European  mind.  Even 
the  Communists  could  not  attack  it  directly. 
Their  charge  was  that  it  was  a  speed-up,  and 
that  the  intent  to  divide  with  workers  and 
consumers  was  not  sincere. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  an  article  on 
French  productivity,  written  by  a  famous 
French  economist,  de  Jouvenel,  for  Barron’s 
magazine  of  September  10,  1951,  in  which  he 
hails  the  new  ECA  program.  I  should  like 
to  quote  two  sentences: 

“With  a  population  roughly  28  percent  of 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  French  gross 
national  product  of  1950  ran  to  less  than 
10  percent  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
Per  capita  consumption  in  France  works  out 
at  little  over  one-third  of  United  States  con¬ 
sumption.” 

After  this  analysis  de  Jouvenel  states: 
“Low  productivity,  rather  than  unfair  dis¬ 
tribution,  is  the  prime  factor  responsible 
for  the  low  level  of  French  wages.” 

Mr.  de  Jouvenel  went  on  in  his  article  to 
talk  about  credit  and  investment.  He 
showed  how  great  was  the  need  for  credit  for 
investment  in  productivity-increasing  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  said  about  the  ECA’s  program 
for  making  counterpart  funds  available  for 
this  purpose  as  follows: 

“ECA  in  aiming  for  higher  productivity  in 
this  the  Marshall  plan’s  fourth  and  last  year 
is  on  the  right  track. 

“But,” — and  mark  this  well — the  distin¬ 
guished  French  economist  added,  “there  is 
little  evidence  that  the  French  Government 
or  ECA  personnel  in  France  have  understood 
where  French  productivity  is  pinched  at  its 
very  potential.” 

That  is  not  an  American  talking  about 
France.  That  is  an  eminent  French  econo¬ 
mist,  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  of 
France,  talking  about  his  country  and  how 
essential  this  program  is  to  it. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  every  reason  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted;  none  that 
It  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Benton]  for  delivery  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  together  with  press 
comments  from  the  European  press,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  press  comments  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Benton 

The  Marshall  plan  was  as  successful  as  its 
sponsors  anticipated.  By  the  first  half  of 
1950  the  goal  of  economic  recovery  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  seemed  near.  Inflationary  dan¬ 
gers  and  the  dollar  gap  had  been  reduced 
to  manageable  proportions.  For  significant 
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parts  of  the  European  population,  civilian 
consumption  had  been  restored  to  prewar 
levels.  The  production  index  showed  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  over  the  1938  level. 
Communist  influence  was  dwindling.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  told  us  that  the  task  of  this  temporary 
agency  was  nearing  fulfillment. 

This  was  a  brilliant  achievement  in  the 
field  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

However,  it  was  clear  to  some  of  us  that 
even  then  there  were  some  grave  and  dis¬ 
quieting  and  well  developed  circumstances. 
In  some  countries  large  parts  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  particularly  the  laboring  masses,  had 
not  shared  in  the  economic  recovery.  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  seized  upon  this  fact 
and  argued  that  American  aid  Jaad  simply 
restored  the  wealth  and  the  position  of  the 
rich,  making  the  poor  in  comparison  appear 
even  poorer.  This  propaganda  line  has  been 
effective.  It  explains  in  part  the  ability  of 
Communist  organizations  to  survive  the 
discexnable  improvement  of  living  conditions 
in  most  countries. 

The  significance  of  economic  progress  in 
western  Europe  changed  with  the  Korean  ag¬ 
gression.  Rearmament  threatened  to  in¬ 
crease  the  tax  load  throughout  Europe,  en¬ 
danger  the  value  of  the  currencies,  and  lower 
the  consumption  level. 

The  situation  in  Italy  illustrates  this 
changed  situation.  Marshall  aid  has  bene¬ 
fited  that  country  in  an  amount  of  $1,400,- 
000,000.  Italy  has  recovered  to  a  miraculous 
extent  from  the  effects  of  war  and  occupa¬ 
tion.  Production  is  almost  40  percent  greater 
than  prewar.  Profits  were  and  are  high. 

However,  the  industrial  workers  of  the 
north  and  the  agricultural  workers  of  the 
south  form  a  depressed  area  within  this 
country.  There  are  today  2,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  un¬ 
deremployed  workers.  The  CGIL,  the  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  labor  organization,  the 
strongest  concentration  of  Communist  power 
west  of  the  iron  curtain,  has  somewhere  near 
4,000,000  members.  Its  control  extends  to  all 
strategic  occupations.  It  is  strong  among  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  south.  Its  strength 
constitutes  a  grave  danger  for  the  European 
defense  community.  Communist  control 
over  the  dock  workers,  to  single  out  only 
this  one  occupation,  can  endanger  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  crucial  Mediterranean  area. 

Further,  large  masses  of  unorganized 
workers  sympathize  with  the  CGIL.  Its 
strength  occasionally  forces  even  the  free 
democratic  Italian  labor  unions  into  “unity 
of  action  committees,”  that  is,  into  Com¬ 
munist  collective  action  for  which  com¬ 
munism  can  take  credit.  In  last  Sunday’s 
elections  both  the  extreme  right  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  scored  important  gains  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  democratic  center.  The  Com¬ 
munist  Party  nearly  achieved  control  of 
Rome.  The  right-wing  neo-Fascist  group 
was  able  to  chalk  up  significant  gains  in  the 
rest  of  the  south.  Both  the  Communists  and 
the  neo-Fascist  votes  are  protest  votes  of  the 
propertyless  landless  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  against  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  which  fails  to  satisfy — or  to  promise 
to  satisfy — their  basic  social  and  economic 
demands. 

The  possibility  of  the  Red  flag  flying  over 
the  Roman  Forum  shows  how  the  disin¬ 
herited  Italian  masses  would  fail  to  come 
to  the  support  of  their  Government  in  case 
of  conflict. 

We  have  thus  far  failed  to  induce  the  many 
necessary  changes  in  the  internal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  and  other  European  socie¬ 
ties.  Without  such  changes,  these  economics 
lack  the  ability  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  working  classes. 

European  business  has  lost  whatever  taste 
for  competition  it  may  have  once  had.  It 
is  largely  unwilling  to  undertake  risks.  It 
concentrates  efforts  on  insuring  the  coalition 


of  its  predominant  economic  and  political 
position.  The  search  for  security  of  profit 
margins  and  of  Investments,  as  a  primary 
business  motive,  results  in  restrictive  busi¬ 
ness  practices  and  cartels.  Such  an  attitude 
seeks  refuge  in  a  host  of  agreed  upon  private 
barriers  to  competition.  These  barriers  also 
take  form  in  laws  and  other  governmental 
economic  policies. 

Because  of  the  dominant  Communist 
unions,  and  because  of  the  cartels,  this 
Congress,  in  the  Benton  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  called  upon  our 
administrative  officers  to  act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  free  enterprise,  to  discour¬ 
age  the  restrictive  business  practices  of  the 
cartels,  and  to  support  the  free,  democratic, 
independent  labor  unions. 

A  variety  of  means  were  studied  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  amendment.  A  most  promising 
approach  attacking  the  failure  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  economic  system  to  give  the  workers 
and  farmers  a  stake  in  the  economy  has  been 
the  production  assistance  drive. 

This  amendment  to  provide  funds  still 
further  to  implement  the  Benton  amend¬ 
ment  will  further  help  to  promote  the  re¬ 
storation  of  a  dynamic  and  expanding  eco¬ 
nomy.  It  will  help  to  increase  the  total 
amount  of  goods  and  services.  Thus  it  will 
enhance  Europe’s  ability  to  make  the  ur¬ 
gently  needed  military  effort  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  minimum  standard  of  living. 
It  further  strengthens  the  competitive  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  western  European-  economy  and 
simultaneously  the  development  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  free  democratic  labor  unions. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  employ  a  very 
simple  mechanism.  Through  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds,  the  technical  know-how 
and  the  necessary  credit  for  equipment  and 
working  capital  will  be  put  at  the  disposition 
of  individual  firms,  and  in  turn  undertake 
to  share  the  benefits  of  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  with  the  workers,  in  the  form  of  higher 
wages.  They  also  will  pass  their  increased 
efficiency  along  to  consumers  in  the  form 
of  lower  prices. 

The  wage  increases  will  be  embodied  in 
collective  bargaining  agreements  with  free 
democratic  unions. 

Only  free  democratic  and  independently 
organized  labor  unions  can  be  expected  to 
combat  the  influence  of  the  extremely  well- 
organized  Communist  labor  organizations; 
in  Italy,  France,  and  elsewhere.  To  compete 
successfully,  the  free  unions  must  be  able 
to  offer  to  the  workers  tangible  economic 
benefits.  They  must  be  able  to  offset  the 
Communist  doctrine  that  only  a  revolution 
can  improve  the  workers  lot.  They  must 
present  facts  which  justify  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectations  that  a  new  and  dynamic  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  is  developing  which  is  better 
able  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  than  the  stagnant  economies  of  the 
past.  — - 

Wherever  the  program  of  the  Bent  n 
amendment  became  known  in  Europe“it  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  progressive  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  country.  The  liberal  press 
hailed  it  as  an  escape  from  the  existing  im¬ 
passe.  This  favorable  press  campaign  is  still 
going  on. 

Many  governments  established  produc¬ 
tivity  cgnters  with  industry  and  labor  rep¬ 
resentation.  Research  organizations  were 
set  up.  The  character  of  the  MSA  Technical 
Assistance  Program  underwent  a  radical 
change.  No  longer  has  it  been  sufficient  to 
study  American  production  experience  in  a 
narrow  technical  sense.  Instead  the  foreign 
visitors  have  experienced  a  growing  need 
for  understanding  the  economic  and  social 
institutions  which  account  for  our  high  lev¬ 
els  of  productivity. 

World  communism  has  recognized  in  the 
program  pinpointed  by  the  Benton  amend¬ 
ment  the  most  serious  threat  to  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  message  of  doom.  This  constructive 
economic  program,  offering  immediate  im¬ 


provement  and  hope  for  the  future,  has  be¬ 
gun  to  offset  the  drawing  power  of  the  purely 
destructive  doctrine  which  only  offers  ple- 
in-the-sky  to  its  followers. 

Communist  posters  appeared  on  all  cor¬ 
ners,  decrying  the  so-called  American  speed¬ 
up.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  groundswell  of 
favorable  public  opinion  that  the  European 
cartel  leadership  has  not  dared  openly  to 
attack  the  new  orientation  which  the  pro¬ 
duction  assistance  program  has  provided. 
At  the  same  time,  even  though  cartel  leader¬ 
ship  has  paid  lip  service  to  this  program,  it 
has  done  its  best  to  stifle  the  efforts  of  the 
progressive  business  leaders  to  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  productivity  in  their  enter¬ 
prises. 

The  many  progressive  business  leaders  who 
are  now  prepared  to  take  leadership  need 
assistance  in  their  fight  against  the  short¬ 
sighted  restrictive  business  and  antilabor 
policies  of  the  cartels.  They  are  eager  to 
apply  modern  management  techniques,  to 
improve  production  methods,  to  increase  out¬ 
put  and  to  look  for  new  markets  for  their 
products.  Convinced  that  monopolostic 
business  behavior  simply  replaces  the  eco¬ 
nomic  risks  of  competition  by  the  far  greater 
political  risk  of  internal  disorder  and  exter¬ 
nal  aggression,  they  are  willing  to  turn  their 
back  on  what  some  French  have  called  busi¬ 
ness  Malthusianism.  These  younger  busi¬ 
nessmen  with  a  competitive  outlook  are  not 
philanthropists.  By  selling  a  greater  output 
at  a  lower  profit  margin,  they  expect  greatly 
to  increase  their  profits  along  lines  which 
have  built  our  great  American  industries. 
They  should  be  helped  if  they  display  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  for  improving  their  relations  with 
their  workers,  and  if  they  are  willing  to 
recognize  the  free  demorcatic  unions  and  to 
embody  significant  wage  increases,  relative 
to  productivity  increases,  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements.  Such  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  businessmen  will  reduce-  labor  strife, 
reduce  workers’  resistance  to  change,  improve 
industrial  morale,  and  reduce  unit  labor  cost. 

The. ultimate  goal  is  to  strengthen  the  ex¬ 
tremely  weak  purchasing  power  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  and  to  produce  something 
which  continental  Western  Europe  has  never 
experienced,  a  healthy,  domestic  market  in 
depth.  What  may  appear  to  the  cartels  as 
class  suicide,  offers  in  fact  to  these  men 
and  to  the  many  farsighted  labor  leaders 
of  the  free  unions  the  only  hope  for  their 
survival.  Where  labor  shares  fairly  and 
equitably  in  the  growing  output  of  its  work, 
it  gains  hope  and  regains  its  belief  in  the 
ability  of  the  economic  system  to  satisfy 
its  basic  economic  demands  as  well  as  its 
indomitable  will  to  maintain  individual  and 
collective  freedom. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  progressive  business 
and  labor  needs  assistance.  Even  against 
hostile  Communists  and  cartel  action,  the 
pioneers  should  be  assured  of  free  access  to 
the  available  raw  material,  to  the  tools  of 
the  trade,  to  managerial  and  distribution 
know-how,  to  markets,  and  particularly  to 
credit  at  acceptable  terms. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
which  provides  funds  to  implement  the  Ben¬ 
ton  amendment,  the  production  assistance 
program  can  provide  for  these  legitimate  and 
very  real  needs.  MSA,  with  such  funds,  pro¬ 
poses  to  negotiate  with  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  introduction  of  Production  As¬ 
sistance  Boards  and  for  their  financing.  The 
production  assistance  program  expects  these 
Production  Assictance  Boards,  representing 
the  Government,  progressive  business  and 
Tree  labor  unions,  to  screen  the  applications 
of  businessmen  and  then  to  render  the  nec¬ 
essary  assistance  to  the  most  sound  and 
promising  ventures.  Such  assistance  will  in¬ 
volve  an  undertaking  by  the  businessmen  to 
share  the  benefits  of  increased  productivity 
with  wage-earners  in  the  form  of  higher 
wages  and  with  consumers  in  the  form  of 
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lower  prices.  These  Production  Assistance 
Boards  should  be  permanent  institutions  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  On  this  work  beyond  the  ini¬ 
tial  impetus  provided  by  the  American  aid 
program. 

With  the  counterpart  funds  available  un¬ 
der  this  amendment,  the  Production  Assist¬ 
ance  Boards  would  be  provided  with  revolv¬ 
ing  funds,  that  is  with  loan  funds,  which, 
through  the  continuing  repayment  of  indus¬ 
trial  loans,  would  become  self-perpetuating. 
The  European  commercial  banking  system, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  is  not  ready  for  or 
willing  to  undertake  this  great  task. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  call  for 
any  dollar  expenditures.  It  simply  earmarks 
counterpart  funds  equivalent  to  $150,000,000 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  economies  of  the  participating 
countries. 

The  amendment  I  am  urging  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  the 
earmarking  of  counterpart  funds  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  the  Administrator  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency  with  a  clear  congres¬ 
sional  mandate.  Such  a  mandate  is  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  the  utilization  of  these 
funds  for  competing  ends,  as  in  the  past. 
In  earmarking  these  funds  for  the  aims  of 
the  Benton  amendment,  we  can  serve  best 
the  long-range  policy  aims  of  this  country 
and  the  free  world.  The  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  our  allies  to  regain  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  healthy,  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  dynamic  economies — economies 
able  to  withstand  internal  dissension  and  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression. 

To  this  end,  the  proposed  amendment  di¬ 
rects  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  to  insist 
upon  the  use  of  $150,000,000  in  counterpart 
in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the  Ben¬ 
ton  amendment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951.  I  urge  this  important  objective 
upon  the  Congress.  In  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  group  of  clippings 
from  the  European  press  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  These  comments  fur¬ 
ther  demonstrate  the  great  opportunity  and 
the  urgent  need  for  the  program  which  I 
have  described. 

Press  Comments 

European  press  reaction  to  ECA’s  new  pro¬ 
duction  assistance  drive  ranged  in  tone  from 
outright  enthusiasm  to  the  expected  hostil¬ 
ity  of  Communist-dominated  newspapers, 
according  to  a  survey  of  preliminary  reports 
available  in  Paris. 

Widespread  news  coverage  was  given  the 
announcement  of  the  program  by  major  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  daily  press,  the  survey  showed. 

While  editorial  comment  was  not  imme¬ 
diately  forthcoming  in  many  sectors,  several 
independent  and  left-wing  papers  took  the 
occasion  to  criticize  both  governments  and 
management  for  emphasizing  profits  over 
wages  and  their  failure  to  use  Marshall  plan 
funds  for  improvement  or  living  standards. 
They  praised  the  more  direct  methods  to 
achieve  this  result  which  were  discussed  in 
press  accounts  of  the  new  program. 

Other  papers,  applauding  the  drive  for  its 
imaginative  scope,  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
the  plan  would  bring  in  American  technical 
aid  to  Europe’s  industries,  although  some 
asserted  that  Europe’s  traditional  apathy  and 
restrictionism  in  industrial  affairs  would 
present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  plan’s 
success. 

Communist  and  Red-dominated  papers 
were  unanimous  in  condemning  the  drive  as 
a  speed-up  system,  a  means  of  outright  con¬ 
trol  of  continental  industry  by  American 
capital,  or  as  a  device  solely  intended  to 
hurry  Europe’s  rearmament. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Izvestya,  official  So¬ 
viet  mouthpiece,  said  the  plan  was  a  “new 
attempt  against  the  sovereignty  of  West  Eu¬ 
rope  countries.”  The  article  said  the  drive 
aimed  at  converting  sections  of  Europe’s  in¬ 


dustry  to  American  monopolies,  and  provid¬ 
ed  an  opportunity  for  reconversion  to  arms 
production. 

The  greater  part  of  Europe’s  press  has 
greeted  the  ECA-sponsored  productivity 
drive  with  an  attitude  which  is  at  once 
friendly  and  constructively  critical,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  field  has  shown. 

Since  the  story  broke  on  July  26,  many 
continental  papers  have  given  it  phenom¬ 
enal  coverage,  ranging  from  daily  page-one 
treatment  to  a  vast  array  of  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  which  reflected  the  importance  the 
new  program  has  in  reader  interest. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  applauded  the 
policy  for  its  initiative,  scope  and  imagina¬ 
tion  and  emphasized  the  advantage  it  would 
bring  to  Europe’s  industry  in  American  tech¬ 
nical  aid  and  production  efficiency.  Others 
took  the  occasion  to  point  up  the  obstacles 
that  would  have  to  be  surmounted  in 
wrenching  Europe’s  industrial  routine  out 
of  its  traditional  apathy  and  restrictionism. 

That  Communist  newspapers  throughout 
Europe  assailed  the  new  program  was  not 
unexpected.  Curiously,  a  few  organs  of  the 
extreme  right,  reflecting  ownership  views, 
found  themselves  somewhat  abreast  with 
the  Communists  in  meeting  the  productivity 
drive  with  outright  hostility  and  condemna¬ 
tion. 

From  Paris  Press  Review  of  July  30,  1951: 

“The  week-end  and  Monday  Paris  news¬ 
papers  carried  a  substantial  amount  of  re¬ 
action  to  the  ECA  announcement  concerning 
the  increased  emphasis  on  productivity. 
They  gave  it  a  total  of  278  column-inches. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  comment  is  fav¬ 
orable.  The  exceptions  come  from  the  two 
extremes  of  right  and  left.  Naturally,  the 
Communists  are  against  it.  And  the  organs 
of  French  big  business  are  resentful  or 
patronizing. 

“The  Independent  Metalworkers  Union 
welcomes  the  cooperation  of  American  un¬ 
ions  in  the  productivity  drive,  but  says  that 
the  success  of  the  whole  project  depends  on 
a  change  of  ‘psychological  climate’  in 
French  business.  It  says  that  too  often  the 
workers  have  been  duped  and  that  this  time 
they  will  demand  firm  guaranties  from  man¬ 
agement.  It  wants  this  guaranty  to  take 
the  form  of  greater  worker  participation  in 
the  management  of  enterprises.  In  other 
words,  the  spokesman  says:  ‘Open  your 
books’.” 

From  Franc-Tireur,  Paris,  of  July  28-29, 
1951: 

“Here’s  a  shock  that  is  a  shock.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Marshall  plan  has  just 
announced  with  full  fanfare  that  the  new 
objective  of  the  plan  from  now  on  will  be 
an  Increase  in  productivty  by  raising  the  liv¬ 
ing  standard  of  the  European  workers.  Proof 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  promises  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  employers  of  Europe,  ours 
in  particular,  this  standard  of  living  has  re¬ 
mained  ridiculously  low. 

“The  truth  about  the  red-tape,  the  stu¬ 
pidity,  the  ignorance  and  the  incompetence 
of  the  men  and  the  system  which  ought  to 
support  the  French  people  is  so  disgraceful 
that  it  has  become  an  international  scandal. 

“How  many  times  have  we  said  that 
France,  along  with  Italy,  is  in  the  rear -guard 
of  economic  progress  and  of  social  justice. 
How  many  times  have  we  denounced  the 
permanent  policy  of  ultra-conservatism 
which  causes  one  of  the  world’s  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  industrious  peoples  simply  to 
vegetate.  How  many  times  have  we  pointed 
out  that  the  workers’  living  standard  in  a 
divided  and  poverty-stricken  Europe — pover¬ 
ty-stricken  because  divided — was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  real  defense  of  liberty. 

“Several  months  ago,  Franc  Tireur  prac¬ 
tically  echoed  the  all  but  explosive  report  of 
the  opposing  trade  unionists  of  the  two  large 
American  labor  organizations,  the  AFL  and 
the  CIO,  who,  on  their  return  from  a  tour 
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of  Europe,  denounced  in  no  uncertain  terms 
the  inability,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
French  Government  and  management  to 
change  and  to  better  the  condition  of'  the 
worker  in  France. 

“In  spite  of  those  who  denounce  injustice 
in  liberty  only  to  prepare  a  worse  injustice 
by  the  destruction  of  all  liberties,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  has  powerfully  aided  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  France.  But,  for  a  long  time 
now,  Americans  themselves  have  realized 
that  the  Marshall  plan  has  not  helped  to 
better  the  workers’  condition.  And  why  not? 
Because,  in  spite  of  all  the  requests  and  all 
the  suggestions  of  the  free  trade  unions, 
never  has  labor  had  the  slightest  amount  of/' 
say  in  the  use  of  the  funds.  Because,  as 
stated  in  a  report  of  the  American  trade 
unions:  ‘The  European  workers’  standard  of 
living  has  not  been  raised  enough  since  the 
war,  whereas  the  benefits  to  business  have 
increased  considerably.’ 

“Therefore,  the  Marshall  plan,  useful  and 
indispensable,  can  be  really  effective  only  if 
it  ultimately  helps  the  worker. to  escape  the 
burden  of  red  tape  and  selfishness.  This 
watchword,  promulgated  yesterday  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living,  is  the  official  con¬ 
demnation  of  those  in  Europe  who  should 
have  been  the  agents  of  prosperity  and  who 
in  social  matters  have  been  nothing  but 
petty  ‘receivers’  and  narrow-minded  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

“When  the  organizers  of  the  ECA  say  that 
the  plan  should  lower  prices  and  boost 
wages  by  increased  production,  to  rationalize 
and  modernize  work  in  the  French  factories, 
is  it  anything  but  a  proof  of  the  sordid  men¬ 
tality  of  ‘pay-little,’  ‘earn-big’  which  is 
characteristic  of  so  many  industrial  leaders 
and  the  politicians  who  cater  to  them? 

“What’s  been  done  with  the  Marshall  plan 
billions?  Factories,  dams.  Yes.  But  has 
anyone  thought  about  ‘remaking’  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  have  no  factories  or  dams? 
And  hasn’t  part  of  the  billions  sometimes 
gone  for  national  ‘housekeeping’  in  which 
the  workers  get  only  the  crumbs? 

“The  average  annual  income  of  a  French 
worker  is  under  $500  whereas  that  of  the 
American  worker  is  $1,500;  when  you  tell 
the  workers  in  Detroit  how  their  French 
fellow-workers  live,  they  don’t  believe  you — 
they  who  have  just  won  salaries  and  retire¬ 
ment  pensions  that  the  workers  here  dare 
not  even  dream  of. 

“All  sorts  of  excuses  are  offered.  But  the 
real  reasons  are:  the  pettiness,  the  middle- 
class  extravagance  and  that  continual  jeal¬ 
ousy  that  our  rich  boys  experience  when  they 
fear  that  elementary  measures  toward  social 
justice  might  break  down  the  scandalous 
class  barrier,  which  is  worse  in  France  then 
anywhere  else. 

“It  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that  by  ask¬ 
ing  a  change  in  method,  the  Marshall  plan 
administration  is  going  to  provoke  the  com¬ 
bined  wrath  of  all  those  who  brandish  ‘na¬ 
tional  independence’  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  privileges  or  for  a  foreign  despotism.” 

Combat,  Paris,  of  September  13,  1951: 

Jean  Navier,  in  Combat,  says  that  In¬ 
creased  productivity  “is  the  only  chance  for 
our  economy  to  mark  a  lasting  recovery,”  but 
outlines  a  number  of  problems  which  must 
be  solved  before  productivity  is  a  success. 

“We  cannot  believe  that  the  battle  of  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  won  with  slogans,  such  as 
‘Let’s  roll  up  our  sleeves’  or  ‘Let’s  increase 
productivity.’  Without  a  complete  over¬ 
hauling  (of  the  French  economy)  and  a  sim¬ 
plification  of  commercial  and  economic 
channels,  it  appears  difficult  to  raise  French 
production  to  a  level  necessary  for  a  real 
amelioration  of  the  standard  of  living.”  Re¬ 
forms  needed,  according  to  Navier,  are  “the 
indispensable  expansion  of  credit,  fiscal  re¬ 
form  and  better  administrative  methods, 
state  spending,  and  their  being  covered  by 
taxes.” 
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Michel  Collinet  in  Franc-Tireur,  Paris,  of 
January  11,  1952: 

THE  FRENCH  ECONOMY 

Michel  Collinet,  writing  the  first  of  a 
series  on  the  French  economy  in  anti-Com- 
munist  leftist  Franc-Tireur,  warns  of  the 
“tragic  tendency”  of  the  French  working 
class  to  “rush  toward  a  regime  of  slavery” 
because  it  is  “dissatisfied”  with  conditions, 
“and  rightly  so.”  According  to  Collinet,  total 
business  transactions  in  France  are  less  then 
they  were  in  1938,  “a  depression  year.” 
“Where  do  the  profits  come  fro:ga?”  he  asks. 
“From  a  decrease  in  production  costs — and 
this  is  more  serious — from  low  pay  to  em¬ 
ployees.” 

“Nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  a  work¬ 
er,”  than  the  contrast  between  a  salary 
which  has  been  damaged  by  a  rise  in  living 
costs,  and  high  production.  If  (the  worker’s) 
increased  fatigue  (from  greater  production) 
is  not  remunerated,  and  does  not  follow  pro¬ 
duction,  the  physical  and  moral  conditions 
together  bring  resentment  and  disgust.” 

DIGEST 

Digesting  first  2  days  Paris  press  reaction. 
Most  recent  treatfnent  highlighted  by  front¬ 
page  editorial  on  productivity  in  Le  Monde. 
First  reactions  provincial  press  impressive 
both  in  extent  and  overwhelmingly  favorable 
treatment.  Consistent  heavy  play  given  to 
living  standard  angle  and  trade  union  reac¬ 
tions.  Violent  Communist  attitude  indi¬ 
cates  probability  of  continuing  all-out  Com- 
inform  attack.  Although  Moscow  radio  re¬ 
acted  immediately,  Humanite  today  pub¬ 
lished  first  official  answer  in  form  of  CGT 
communique  which  attacks  program  as  "a 
new  step  of  American  imperialism  to  control 
French  economy,  liquidate  competing  enter¬ 
prises,  seize  markets  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  economy,  and  find  new  ways  to 
make  production  fall  into  the  American  war 
scheme.”  Meanwhile  mission  receiving  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  mail  and  telephone  requests 
for  additional  information  and  information 
division  swamped  with  press  and  radio  in¬ 
quiries.  A  40-newspaper  cross  section  of 
French  non-Communist  provincial  and 
North  African  press  for  July  27,  28,  and  30 
shows  lively  reaction  and  overwhelmingly 
favorable  (often  enthusiastic)  response  to 
what  influential  La  Depeche  du  Midi  (Tou¬ 
louse)  terms  “the  new  Marshall  plan.” 

The  Jounal  D’Alger:  The  Journal  D’Alger 
4-column  headline  calls  the  move  a  “true 
revolution  in  our  economy”  and  states  that 
its  first  result  will  be  lower  prices  and  higher 
wages.  Other  angles  played  include :  ( 1 )  ECA 
will  deal  with  enterprises  only  after  prior 
agreement  with  the  governments  concerned, 
(2)  ECA  experts  will  be  put  at  disposal  of 
French  industry. 

La  Depeche  du  Midi  asserting  that  “labor 
unions  are  alf  for  the  American  initiative” 
La  Depeche  du  Midi  reflects  the  strenuous 
Communist  opposition  by  stating  that  the 
CGT  is  “against  any  effort  to  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity.” 

COMMIE  OPPOSITION 

Productivity 

L’Humanite: 

“A  certain  Mr.  Joyce,  an  American  citizen 
on  duty  in  France,  has  sounded  the  rally¬ 
ing  call  of  the  enemies  of  the  working  class,” 
says  Benoit  Frachon,  secretary-general  of  the 
Communist-dominated  CGT,  in  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  Communist  L’Humanite. 

Frachon,  in  a  front-page  editorial,  devotes 
several  paragraphs  to  attacks  on  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  billionaires  and  their  agents  in  France,” 
and  then,  gets  to  his  principal  charge — that 
production  assistance  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
split  the  French  labor  movement. 

“Mr.  Joyce,  in  the  name  of  his  boss,  Tru¬ 
man,  is  breaking  lances  against  the  CGT, 
which  doesn’t  give  a  damn,  and  against 
unity,  which  interests  us  very 

much.” 


L’Humanite  of  March  15,  1952: 

A  violent  attack  on  the  productivity  pro¬ 
gram  was  made  in  a  speech  by  Communist 
Party  Secretary  Auguste  Lecoeur.  Report¬ 
ing  this  speech,  the  official  party  daily  L'Hu- 
manite  on  March  15  emphasized  his  call  on 
Communist  industrial  cells  to  denounce  the 
program. 

Lecoeur  warned  workers  against  falling 
into  the  trap  of  productivity  bonuses.  The 
French  Communist  Party,  particularly  in  in¬ 
dustry,  should  “inform  workers  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  so-called  productivity  cam¬ 
paign.” 

L’Humanite  quoted  Lecoeur  as  saying, 
“The  working  class  must  be  warned  that  the 
American  plan  for  increased  work  and  ad¬ 
ditional  hours  means  that  workingmen  will 
produce  more  dividends  for  the  capitalists, 
with  resulting  unemployment,  dismissals, 
and  poverty.”  He  went  on  to  assert  that  the 
Americans  intended  to  corrupt  a  section'  of 
the  workers  with  the  bait  of  productivity 
bonuses  which  would  later  be  taken  away 
again. 

Finally,  Lecoeur  stated  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  convince  workers  that  productiv¬ 
ity  was  wrong.  This  was  natural,  since  the 
party  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  working 
class,  and  ordinary  workers  had  not  the  same 
grasp  of  the  problem. 

As  expected,  the  Communist  press  did  not 
fail  to  attack  western  productivity.  This 
was  done  notably  by  the  French  official 
party  daily  l’Humanite  of  March  15  in  an 
article  reporting  a  speech  by  August  LeCosur 
denouncing  the  program.  Contending  that 
the  Americans  sought  to  win  workers  with 
the  bonus  bait,  the  Communist  Party  sec¬ 
retary  was  quoted  by  the  paper  as  saying 
"the  working  class  must  be  warned  that  the 
American  plan  for  increased  work  and  addi¬ 
tional  hours  means  that  working  men  will 
produce  more  dividends  for  the  capitalists, 
with  resulting  unemployment,  dismissals, 
and  poverty.” 

L’Humanite  of  November  6,  1951:  Commu¬ 
nist  L’Humanite  writes  that  the  CGT  metal¬ 
lurgy  unions  have  called  on  workers  “to 
assure  the  success  of  the  Week  of  Inter¬ 
national  Action  Against  the  Acceleration  of 
Work  Cadences  and  Sur-exploitation.”  It 
adds  that  the  union  has  called  on  all  work¬ 
ers  to  observe  a  minute  of  silence  “for  the 
victims  of  infernal  cadences.”  The  paper 
has  attacked  the  productivity  drive  since 
its  inception  as  merely  a  means  of  stepping 
up  work  rhythms  in  the  factories. 

CISL  END-OF-YEAR  PRESS  CONFERENCES, 
JANUARY  2,  1952 

Pastore’s  press  conference  (CISL) 

The  secretary  general  of  the  CISL,  Giulo 
Pastore,  held  a  luncheon  press  conference 
on  January  2,  1952,  which  was  attended  by 
about  50  newspapermen.  Highlights  of  the 
union  leader’s  statement  follow: 

The  need  for  a  higher  productivity  in  Italy 
and  the  standpoint  of  democratic  labor  on 
this  issue  formed  the  highlights  of  Pastore’s 
speech. 

Wage  raises  are  to  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  increased  productivity.  At 
this  point,  Pastore  repeated  both  CISL  and 
Confindustria  (manufacturers’  association)’ 
definitions  of  productivity.  Productivity  is 
far  from  being  a  super-exploitation  of  work¬ 
ers  as  the  Communists,  forgetting  that  Soviet 
Russia  nurtures  Stakhanovism  and  various 
forms  of  speed-up,  label  it.  He  added  that 
productivity  is  based  on  modernization  of 
plants  and  better  use  of  technological  meth¬ 
ods  as  weH  as  on  a  greater  labor  yield;  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  only  method  of  reducing  costs. 
Nor  can  we  accept  Confindustria’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  workers  will  be  allowed  to  benefit 
from  higher  productivity  only  as  consumers. 
Pastore  denounced  this  attitude  as  typical 
of  the  narrow-mindedness  of  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  Italian  industry  which  “does  not 
accept  advice.”  CISL  will  insist  on  its  pro¬ 
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posal  of  creation  of  Joint  labor-management 
committees  with  consultative  status  and 
functions  as  a  means  to  achieve  better  labor 
relationships  and  improve  production  meth¬ 
ods. 

“CISL  supports  the  productivity  campaign 
on  the  assumption  that  workers  will  ade¬ 
quately  share  its  benefits.  We  will  go  ahead 
in  our  policy  of  productivity,  since  we  are 
sure  that  workers  will  understand .  and  fol¬ 
low  it.” 

The  CISL  leader  expressed  his  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  Government  policy  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields.  “Finally,  after  8  months, 
the  National  Productivity  Center  has  been 
started.  We  attach  great  importance  to  it 
as  a  center  where  the  solution  of  many  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  will  find  its  right  approach.” 

An  explanation  for  such  a  negat've  atti¬ 
tude  by  the  Government  could  possibly ’be 
found  in  the  reality  of  the  existence  in  Italy 
of  strong  Communist  organizations  which  do 
not  exist  in  other  countries.  In  coping  with 
this  situation  and  with  Communists,  the 
Government  feels  what  Pastore  termed  a 
“kind  of  inferiority  complex." 

Di  Vittorio  press  conference  (CGIL) 

Rearmament  is  possible  only  through  the 
exploitation  of  working  classes.  The  ECA 
mission  is  sponsoring  the  "Crusade  of  Pro¬ 
ductivity.”  According  to  scientific  princi¬ 
ples,  increase  in  productivity  means  improve¬ 
ment  of  quantity  and  quality  standards 
which,  in  turn,  is  made  possible  through 
the  modernization  of  equipment  and  better 
working  plans,  without  expecting  an  addi¬ 
tional  effort  from  workers.  From  this  stand¬ 
point,  increase  in  productivity  means  prog¬ 
ress  and  CGIL  is  for  it. 

But  rearmament,  and  not  economic  prog¬ 
ress,  is  the  target  of  the  American  produc¬ 
tivity  crusade.  Mr.  Joyce,  Assistant  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  Productivity  of  ECA,  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  productivity  plans  aim  at  “in¬ 
creasing  production  per  unit,  through  the 
exploitation  of  labor  forces,  plants,  machin¬ 
eries,  and  physical  space  as  already  exist¬ 
ing.” 

Increased  output  would  thus  be  attained 
not  with  the  methods  we  would  be  ready  to 
welcome,  but  through  overexploitation  of 
workers’  strength.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fore¬ 
see,  therefore,  what  consequences  will  derive 
to  the  Italian  labor  force,  if  American  designs 
are  put  into  execution. 

If  worker’s  earning  should  be  based  on  the 
attainment  of  productivity  levels,  workers 
themselves  should  be  permitted  to  partici¬ 
pate  directly  in  the  management  or  control 
of  the  firm.  CGIL  will  firmly  oppose  the 
so-called  "Productivity  Crusade,”  in  the  same 
way  it  has  always  withstood  any  attempt  of 
overexploitation  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
prior  to  the  vote  taken  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Moody],  myself,  and 
other  Senators,  a  statement  prepared  by 
me  on  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Douglas  on  Mcody- 
Douglas  Amendment 

The  ECA  program  gave  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  the  boost  necessary  to  re¬ 
store  its  war-torn  productive  capacity. 
Without  it,  France  and  Italy  and  probab'y 
other  western  European  country’s  would 
have  fallen  to  the  Communists.  For  with- 
out  production,  living  standards  are  low, 
discontent  rife,  and  political  instability  re¬ 
sults.  These  are  the  conditions  which  feed 
the  Communists. 

With  production  largely  restored,  we  cre¬ 
ated  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  r: op¬ 
erate  with  Western  Europe  in  providing  for 
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the  military  defense  of  the  free  world.  The 
threat  of  external  Communist  aggression 
made  this  imperative. 

My  main  criticism  of  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram — and  I  intend  it  as  constructive  criti¬ 
cism — rests  on  a  very  fundamental  proposi¬ 
tion:  We  need  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
on  our  side. 

Our  aid  has  helped  all  the  people  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  by  plugging  dollar  gaps  and  thus 
stabilizing  their  national  economies.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  by  restoring  production,  Jiving 
standards  have  improved.  Then  why  aren't 
the  people  wholeheartedly  for  us?  To  an¬ 
swer  this  question  we  need  to  look  briefly 
at  the  operation  of  our  aid  program. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  FOREIGN-AID  PROGRAM 

The  basic  approach  of  the  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program  in  Western  Europe  has 
been  to  cover  the  dollar  balance  of  payments 
deficits  of  the  participating  countries.  This 
aid  has  enabled  these  countries  to  purchase 
from  dollar  markets,  the  needed  equipment, 
raw  materials,  and  agricultural  products  that 
they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  because  of 
the  postwar  disorganized  world  trade  and 
the  loss  of  dollar  earnings.  The  aid  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  helped  Western  Europe  rebuild 
and  reequip  its  worn-out  and  war-destroyed 
plant  and  equipment.  It  thus  helped  these 
countries  raise  industrial  production  and 
keep  employment  at  relatively  high  levels. 

United  States  aid  has  been  essential  for  the 
survival  of  Western  Europe  as  part  of  the 
free  wTorld.  Had  we  not  helped  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  many  of  the  key  countries  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  fallen  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
In  undertaking  the  Mutual  Security  Program, 
our  aid  was  also  directed  toward  helping 
these  countries  build  up  their  military  de¬ 
fense  against  Soviet  aggression  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  the  needed  economic 
stability  which  would  withstand  internal  ag¬ 
gression  from  local  Communist  forces. 

HOW  FOREIGN  AID  OFERATES 

As  far  as  the  practical  operation  of  the 
foreign  economic-aid  program  is  concerned 
in  Europe,  dollar  economic  aid  gives  rise  to 
equivalent  local  currency  in  the  so-called 
counterpart  funds  of  the  various  countries. 
In  cases  where  a  private  enterprise  is  enabled 
to  purchase  from  dollar  markets  because  of 
United  States  aid,  the  individual  owner  is 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  import  in  the  currency 
of  his  own  country.  Where  the  Government 
is  the  final  recipient,  the  local  currency  for 
the  counterpart  fund  is  provided  from  budg¬ 
etary  sources.  The  individual  country,  upon 
concurrence  of  the  United  States  adminis¬ 
trator,  has  the  use  of  95  percent  of  its  coun¬ 
terpart  fund.  The  remaining  5  percent  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  United  States  uses — 
mainly  for  administrative  purposes  and  for 
the  purchase  of  strategic  materials. 

THE  RESULTS 

The  effectiveness  of  the  aid  in  restoring  the 
economies  and  raising  living  standards  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  the  existing  institutional 
patterns  of  the  countries.  In  this  regard  the 
aid  has  been  most  effective  where  decent 
wage-price  and  fiscal  policies  were  followed. 
Benefits  which  accrued  as  a  result  of  the 
aid  were  equitably  passed  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Scandinavia  and  the  Netherlands 
where  this  was  true  and  the  burdens  of  re¬ 
covery  and  defense  equitably  shared.  In 
those  countries  where  this  was  not  the  case, 
as  in  varying  degrees  was  the  situation  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Greece,  and  Austria, 
our  aid  perpetuated  the  existing  inequities 
which  in  France  and  Italy  threaten- political 
stability.  In  these  countries,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  aid  were  not  adequately  felt 
among  the  ordinary  workers  and  consumers. 

Nevertheless  some  citizens  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  did  benefit  directly.  The  individual 
plant  owners  were  enabled  to  purchase 
needed  equipment  and  supplies  from  dollar 


sources — frequently  at  prices  deflated  by  the 
artificial  exchange  rates.  They  received  raw 
material,  equipment,  and  services  which  were 
available  only  if  paid  for  in  dollars.  They 
received  loans  from  their  Government  in 
local  currency,  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  were  it  not  for  the  counterpart 
funds,  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing,  im¬ 
proving,  and  expanding  their  business  en¬ 
terprises.  The  counterpart  played  an  even 
more  important  part  than  the  dollars,  and 
great  sums  went  into  the  basic  and  heavy 
industries,  like  coal,  power,  gas,  railroads, 
steel,  and  automobiles.  The  industries  which 
got  help  were  not  the  small  and  medium- 
size  plants  which  employ  the  millions  in 
each  country,  but  the  few  large  private  en¬ 
terprises  and  especially  the  government- 
owned  socialized  industry. 

To  point  to  how  we  have  helped  all  the 
people  of  Western  Europe  by  helping  the 
big  industries  assumes  the  “trickle  down’’ 
theory  of  prosperity;  namely,  that  as  big 
business  prospers,  this  will  improve  all 
phases  of  economic  activity  and  living  stand¬ 
ards  will  rise.  Higher  profits,  so  the  theory 
goes,  make  possible  higher  wages  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  increase  in  demand  for  consumers 
goods.  This  in  turn,  supposedly  brings 
prosperity  to  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  small 
business  generally  and  living  standards  go  up 
all  along  the  line. 

But  even  those  in  this  country  who  hold 
to  the  “trickle  down”  theory,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not,  should  recognize  the  basic 
differences  between  our  economy  and  those 
of  the  western  European  nations.  American 
business,  when  compared  to  western  Euro¬ 
pean  business,  is  highly  competitive.  If  we 
have  monopoly  problems  here,  they  are 
nothing  compared  to  the  cartels  in  Europe 
which  are  often  intertwined  with  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  Wages  are  not  geared  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  even  if  they  were,  there  is  no 
real  incentive  to  increase  productivity  and 
thus  little  chance  of  increasing  wages. 

The  ECA  officials  worked  under  this  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  benefits  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  resulted  in  these  large  estab¬ 
lishments  would  trickle  down  to  their  work¬ 
ers  and  to  the  community  at  large.  In  a  very 
imperfect  way  some  ckle-down  did  occur. 
The  workers  in  the  large  establishments, 
which  received  the  ECA  benefits,  had  a  more 
secure  and  fuller  workweek,  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  and  their  workers  had  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  and  more  assured  supply  of  the  basic 
and  semifinished  materials  they  needed. 
The  gain  came  largely  from  fuller  operations. 
Trade  and  business  expanded,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  made  higher  profits. 

CARTEL  RESTRICTIONS  HINDER  EQUITABLE  SHAR¬ 
ING  OF  BENEFITS 

However,  little  of  the  benefits  of  the  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  the  plants  aided  by  ECA 
dollars  and  counterpart  was  passed  on  to 
the  workers  in  increased  wages  or  to  the 
community  at  large  in  the  form  of  reduced 
prices.  Firms  did  not  cut  their  prices  or 
raise  their  wages  in  keeping  with  the  in¬ 
creased  productivity  which  resulted  from 
American  aid.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  cartel  restrictions 
which  dominate  all  countries  in  Europe,  the 
advanced  as  well  as  the  primitive,  there  is 
no  real  competition  for  the  market.  Prices 
are  set  to  keep  the  inefficient  marginal  firms 
in  business.  Similarly,  wages  are  set  for  all 
firms  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  mar¬ 
ginal  firms. 

In  Europe  the  efficient  plant  does  not  drive 
the  inefficient  out  of  business.  The  efficient 
plant  welcomes  the  inefficient  as  establish¬ 
ing  such  a  low  level  of  labor  costs,  and  such 
a  high  level  of  prices,  that  on  each  unit  of 
production  the  profit  of  the  efficient  firm  is 
staggering  to  any  American  businessman. 
The  assistance  given  by  the  Marshall  plan 
to  the  larger  and  more  successful  establish¬ 


ments  in  western  Europe  has  served  in  the 
main  to  enlarge  this  margin  of  profit. 

Unfortunately  this  restrictive  mentality  is 
so  pervasive  and  so  natural  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  that  no  legislation  c^n  get  to  the  heart 
of  it.  Even  some  of  the  trade-unions  are 
captivated  by  it,  and  their  industry-wide 
bargaining  and  their  philosophy  of  equality 
of  treatment  of  workers,  merely  plays  into 
the  hands  of  large  industry  and  its  profits. 

European  industry  is  dominated  by  the 
philosophy  of  making  profit  through  limiting 
production.  The  thought  of  increasing  the 
volume  of  profit  by  greatly  expanding  sales  at 
a  low  profit  per  unit  is  a  strange  American 
concept  which  is  just  beginning  to  make  im¬ 
portant  converts  in  Western  Europe.  To 
most  of  industry,  and  to  labor  as  well,  com¬ 
petition  is  something  bad  which  leads  to 
bankruptcy  and  unemployment.  The  word 
competition  is  never  used  alone,  but  always 
linked  with  the  word  cut-throat.  Euro¬ 
peans  carry  on  their  business,  they  say,  as 
gentlemen.  It  is  unethical  to  attempt  to 
steal  another’s  customer  by  underselling  or 
to  take  away  another’s  workers  by  offering 
higher  wages.  If  anyone  steps  out  of  line, 
the  cartels  and  trade  associations  are  ready 
to  drive  him  back;  his  raw  material  sources 
may  be  cut;  his  bank  credits  disappear;  an  I 
even  the  government  may  step  in  to  penalize 
him  or  threaten  him  with  the  loss  of  his 
license. 

SMALL  BUSINESS,  CONSUMERS,  AND  WORKERS 
SHOULD  SHARE  BENEFITS 

This  is  the  mental  environment  which 
creates  the  problem  of  Western  Europe  which 
keeps  its  standard  of  living  far  below  the 
level  which  modern  techniques  of  production 
and  distribution  make  possible,  and  which 
make  those  countries  unable  to  compete  as 
they  must  in  foreign  trade.  Here  is  the 
core  reason  why  Western  Europe  remains  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  United  States,  whereas  the 
skills  and  capacities  of  its  people,  its  fac¬ 
tories,  and  its  resources,  make  possible  some¬ 
thing  much  better.  It  has  a  mental  sick¬ 
ness,  not  a  physical  one,  and  as  is  well  known 
this  is  the  hardest  sickness  to  cure. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has  a  stiff, 
graduated  income  tax  on  individual  incomes 
and  a  steep  corporation  income  tax  as  well. 
We  get  about  84  percent  of  our  tax  revenues 
from  these  two  sources,  while  regressive  con¬ 
sumption  taxes  account  for  only  16  percent 
of  the  total.  Compared  to  this  16  percent 
of  total  revenues  from  consumption  taxes 
in  the  United  States,  we  find  a  figure  of  70 
percent  in  France,  75  percent  in  Italy,  and 
55  percent  in  Germany. 

France,  Germany  and  Italy  have  progres¬ 
sive  income  taxes,  but  they  are  poorly 
administered. 

In  short,  the*  “trickle  down”  theory  does 
not  work  because  cartel  restrictions  leave  no 
incentive  to  increase  productivity  and  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  enforcement  of  graduated  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  shortcoming? 
The  rich  get  richer,  productivity  is  stifled, 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  cannot 
grow,  prices  remain  high  and  the  worker  is 
lost  in  the  shuffle. 

POLITICAL  EFFECTS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

And  what  do  the  Communists  do  about 
this?  They  tell  the  workers  in  France  and 
Italy  “See,  the  United  States  helps  only  the 
rich.  Your  role  is  merely  to  work  on  a  low 
standard  of  living  or  be  cannon  fodder. 
Vote  for  us;  join  our  unions.  We  are  the 
ones  who  are  really  for  you.” 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  through  this  false 
propaganda.  We  know  that  the  only  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  European  worker  under  com¬ 
munism  is  slavery.  But  what  of  the  worker 
himself?  He  is  bombarded  with  this  propa¬ 
ganda  with  the  knowledge  only  that  he  lives 
<  a  a  miserable  scale.  So  the  Communist 
vote  in  France  and  Italy  has  become  so  large 
that  it  is  liable  to  force  non-Communists 
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coalitions  with  neo-Fascists  in  order  to  keep 
control  Of  the  government.  This  will  further 
strengthen  the  Communists’  hand  by  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  United  States  is  allied  with 
the  Fascists.  The  increase  in  the  vote  of  tjje 
neo-Fascists  in  the  Italian  elections  held  this 
week  shows  that  this  is  truly  a  great  danger. 

The  non-Communist  unions,  with  leader¬ 
ship  that  is  well  aware  of  the  menace  of 
com— mnism,  can  emphasize  the  evils  of  the 
Russian  system.  But  what  can  they  offer 
to  the  average  worker  in  the  way  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  program?  Unless  something  is  done  to 
redirect  the  benefits  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  they  can  gain  few  friends  to  our  cause. 
They  are  fighting  a  valiant  battle  for  the 
free  world.  Should  we  politely  applaud,  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  the  cartels  and  do  nothing?  If 
we  do,  we  may  find  ourselves  with  a  lot  of 
guns  for  defense  against  the  Communists, 
but  very  few  people  with  the  will  to  resist. 
And  those  who  control  the  cartels  do  not 
serve  in  the  regiments. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

What  can  we  do  to  get  the  people  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  on  our  side— to  strengthen  the 
non-Communist  unions  and  reduce  the 
Communist  and  neo-Fascist  vote?  One 
thing  is  needed  above  all  else:  Productivity. 
And  the  value  of  increased  productivity 
needs  to  be  shared  with  the  people  in  lower 
prices  and  higher  wages. 

We  have,  by  and  large,  restored  produc¬ 
tion  in  Western  Europe.  But  production  is 
not  productivity.  And  production  can  in¬ 
crease  very  little  without  productivity.  Na¬ 
tional  products  can  be  increased  only  by 
breaking  away  from  cartel  restrictions,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  Even 
more,  is  there  needed  productivity — con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  will  to  increase  output 
per  man-hour  with  technology,  and  testing 
equipment. 

Now,  when  we  talk  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  European  workers  think  of  longer  hours 
and  harder  work.  We  need  to  help  them 
discover  means  of  achieving  greater  efficiency 
so  that  output  is  not  measured  in  terms  of 
physical  labor.  And  we  need  to  give  the 
workers,  consumers,  and  business  a  stake  in 
increased  productivity. 

PRODUCTIVITY  WILL  INCREASE  STABILITY 

The  continued  instability  which  still  ex¬ 
poses  these  countries  to  the  threat  of  com¬ 
munism  was  cause  last  year  for  much  ques¬ 
tioning  in  Congress  about  the  effectiveness 
of  our  aid  program.  If  the  basic  objective  of 
bringing  about  political  stability  is  not 
being  met,  is  there  any  likelihood  that  aid 
can  be  terminated  even  after  the  planned 
defense  build-up  provides  protection  from 
external  Soviet  aggression?  For  the  prob¬ 
lem  countries  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  this  question  cannot  be  answered 
with  any  assurance  until  the  restrictive  out¬ 
look  which  dominates  the  economy  is  over¬ 
come.  This  was  clearly  recognized  last  year 
when  Congress  at  the  urging  of  Senator 
Benton,  put  section  516  into  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  Essentially,  the  aid  program 
cannot  achieve  its  objectives  unless  the  eco¬ 
nomic  climate  in  Europe  is  changed  in  line 
with  this  legislative  mandate. 

Our  aid  program  should  be  directed  toward 
the  basic  objective  of  encouraging  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  overcome  institutional  barriers  to 
expansion.  Industry  must  become  competi¬ 
tive  if  desired  expansion  of  production  is  to 
be  brought  about.  The  concept  of  limited 
markets,  high  prices,  and  low  wages  that 
dominates  so  much  of  European  business 
must  be  overcome.  Free  trade-unions  and 
other  democratic  institutions  can  only  be 
strengthened  if  the  economy  offers  the  ordi¬ 
nary  people  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
lot. 

S 

The  attention  given  to  purely  military 
aspects  of  defense  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  is  important,  but  so  is  productivity 


and  morale.  Our  economic  aid  should  a-  l 
can  be  made  more  effective  by  use  of  broader 
vision  in  its  application.  The  period  of 
basic  reconstruction  work  and  major  power 
and  transport  investment  programs  is  largely 
over  in  Western  Europe.  Essentially,  the 
job  ahead  is  one  of  making  factories  and 
farms  more  efficient  in  the  framework  of  an 
ever-expanding  economy.  The  resultant  in¬ 
crease  in  total  output  will  help  support  the 
heavy  defense  expenditures  and  provide  for 
an  increase  in  low  living  standards.  It  is 
only  in  this  context  that  Western  Europe 
will  have  the  internal  strength  to  withstand 
Soviet  aggression. 

MSA  FAVORS  PROGRAM  EUT  HAS  NOT  ACTED 

Last  July,  Mr.  William  Foster,  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Richard 
Bissell,  presented  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  a  creative  and  imagi¬ 
native  proposal  to  strike  a  powerful  blow 
against  the  restrictive  mentality  which  keeps 
Western  Europe  down.  They  called  that  pro¬ 
posal  "The  ECA  Production  Assistance 
Drive.”  Its  method  and  purpose  is  outlined 
at  length,  beginning  on  page  80,  in  the  1951 
Senate  hearings  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  This  was  a  proposal  to  make  $250,- 
000,000  available  to  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  only  if  they  agreed  to  set  aside  the 
resulting  counterpart  in  a  special  fund  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  a  special  board. 

This  fund  was  to  be  loaned  to  individual 
firms  on  the  condition  that  the  benefits 
from  their  improved  productivity  would  be 
shared  equitably  with  their  workers  in  higher 
wages  and  with  the  consumer  in  lower  prices. 
Only  firms,  which  in  conjunction  with  their 
workers,  accepted  the  philosophy  of  ex¬ 
panding  their  production  and  of  their  low¬ 
ering  prices  to  increase  their  sales  would 
be  eligible  for  loans  and  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance  in  modern  methods  of  production 
and  distribution. 

This  was  a  proposal  to  assist  would-be 
mavericks,  and  there  are  many  such  ambi¬ 
tious  entrepreneurs,  even  in  Europe,  to  at¬ 
tack  restrictive  practices  in  the  only  effective 
way  there  is,  in  the  market  place.  A  few 
of  them  in  each  industry  could  turn  the 
trick.  The  success  of  these  mavericks,  and 
they  certainly  will  be  successful  if  given 
adequate  support  and  advice,  can  break 
open  the  shackles  which  bind  Europe,  and 
provide  the  progressive  leadership  those 
countries  need. 

THE  RELUCTANCE  OF  MSA 

Senator  Green,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  immediately  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Foster  that  the  Congress  should 
write  the  proposal  into  the  act  and  earmark 
the  funds.  He  was  dissuaded  by  Mr.  Foster 
who  said  such  earmarking  was  unnecessary. 
The  subject  of  the  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Marshall  plan  was  de¬ 
bated,  however,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Benton 
amendment,  section  516,  which  emphasized 
the  need  for  strengthening  free  enterprise, 
fighting  restrictive  practices,  raising  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  strengthening  democratic  trade 
unionism  and  collective  bargaining.  The 
production  assistance  drive,  as  outlined  by 
Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Bissell,  was  eminently  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  all  these  purposes 
through  a  single  but  balanced  instrument. 

The  administration  has  just  completed  an 
extensive  presentation  to  Congress  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952.  In  their  pre¬ 
sentation  I  note  an  amazing  lack  of  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  unresolved  economic  problems  of 
Western  Europe.  Now,  I  as  much  as  anyone 
in  this  Senate,  want  to  prepare  our  friends 
in  Europe  to  resist  any  possible  invasion 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain.  However,  I 
believe  all  matters  must  be  kept  in  balance. 
The  social  and  the  economic  sides  to  defense 
must  not  be  slighted.  I,  especially,  would 
like  assurance  on  what  the  MSA  plans  to  do 


with  the  Benton  amendment,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  assistance  drive,  which  so  well  im¬ 
plements  it. 

The  MSA  may  have  been  afraid  of  the  re¬ 
action  of  Congress.  They  may  have  felt 
there  was  real  danger  that  this  Congress  in 
the  heat  of  an  election  year  would  think  only 
of  arms  as  important  and  would  neglect  the 
economic  and  morale  aspects  of  defense. 
There  is  temptation  to  cut  nonmilitary  aid 
drastically  in  an  effort  to  economize.  This  is 
a  course  which  I  am  sure  the  people  of  this 
country  would  not  wish  to  take  if  they  un¬ 
derstood  the  consequenses  of  such  action. 

ECONOMIC  AND  MORALE  NEEDS  RECOGNIZED  BY 
THE  MILITARY 

I  do  not  necessarily  accept  the  word  of  any 
5-star  general  as  the  final  consideration. 
But  it  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  General 
Eisenhower,  who  has  observed,  the  operation 
of  our  Mutual  Defense  Organization  has  re¬ 
cently  said:  "We  must  never  forget  that  in 
the  exercise  of  power  in  the  world,  the  mili¬ 
tary  is  nothing  more  than  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  machine  that  generates  the  power. 
By  itself  military  force  is  nothing.  The 
strength  that  a  nation,  or  a  group  of  nations, 
can  develop  is  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  spiritual  or  moral  strength  by 
its  economic  strength,  by  its  military 
strength.  It  is  the  product,  not  the  sum. 
Consequently,  if  any  one  of  these  factors 
falls  to  zero,  the  whole  is  zero.  There  can 
be  no  army  unless  there  is  productive 
strength  and  a  productive  power  to  support 
it.  There  can  be  neither  a  strong  economy 
nor  an  army  if  the  people  are  spiritless,  if 
they  don’t  prize  what  they  are  defending.” 

There  has  been  adequate  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  dozen  years  that  the  general  is 
right.  It  would  be  better  to  have  four  guns 
in  the  hands  of  determined  fighters  than 
five  guns  in  hands  which  might  turn  them 
over  to  the  enemy  when  danger  became  real. 

It  would  be  very  destructive  of  the  morale 
of  our  allies  if  at  the  same  time  we  insisted 
that  they  increase  their  rearmament  effort 
we  so  cut  economic  assistance  as  to  force 
a  reduction  in  the  standard  of  living  which 
is  already  very  low.  The  Communists  have 
been  telling  the  people  of  the  free  world  that 
America  is  not  truly  interested  in  their  wel¬ 
fare;  it  has  merely  been  buying  allies  to 
sacrifice  in  war.  After  4  years  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  we  must  not  now  give  substance 
to  such  carping  charges.  We  must  not  now 
by  our  failure  to  understand  give  rise  to  a 
wave  of  neutralism  and  anti-Americanism. 
We  have  come  too  far  to  throw  away  all  we 
have  accomplished  in  reckless  short-sighted¬ 
ness. 

The  rearmament  of  the  free  world  is  of 
course  the  immediate  necessity.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  arms  are  but 
the  shield  behind  which  economic  improve¬ 
ment  must  go  forward.  Rearmament  con¬ 
stitutes  an  appropriate  defense  against  com¬ 
munism,  but  experience  shows  that  the  only 
effective  offense  against  chaos  and  revolution 
is  economic  and  social  advance. 

I  believe  that  the  Marshall  plan,  in  spite 
of  the  limitation  I  mentioned  before  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  return  of  Western  Europe  to  economic 
and  social  health.  When  war  broke  out  in 
Korea,  the  Marshall  plan  was  about  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  new  important  phase  of  its  pro¬ 
gram,  a  production  assistance  drive  designed 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  recovery  down  to  the 
little  people  of  each  land.  This  work,  I  in¬ 
sist,  must  go  forward,  not  only  to  help  the 
people  of  Western  Europe,  but  also  as  a 
positive  defense  need. 

PROBLEM  RECOGNIZED  BY  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  House  has  passed  a  provision  which 
directs  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  to  as¬ 
sure  that  $100,000,000  in  counterpart  funds 
be  earmarked  by  the  participating  countries 
for  the  use  of  the  production  assistance 
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drive  and  other  related  efforts  to  implement 
the  Benton  amendment.  I  believe  that  sum 
is  too  small  to  finance  the  great  effort  that 
must  be  made  to  free  the  economies  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  so  that  they  can  truly  serve  the 
people  of  those  lands.  I  suggest  that  the 
United  States  endow  this  effort  with  $150,- 
000,000  of  counterpart.  This  would  be  a 
large  enough  fund,  I  believe,  to  show  we  are 
serious.  It  would  be  adequate  to  endow  the 
effort  with  sufficient  funds  to  run  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  through  a  thorough  testing  period. 
The  $150,000,000  in  counterpart  funds  in  this 
case,  is  not  in  addition  to  the  total.  It  is 
taken  from  the  total. 

An  effort  to  change  fundamental  institu¬ 
tions,  fundamental  patterns  of  thought  and 
action,  in  1  year  or  even  2  is  impossible. 
We  shall  have  to  attract  important  men  in 
each  country  in  Europe  to  this  effort.  They 
must  be  assured  that  our  interest  is  not 
ephemeral. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear.  I  am  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  productivity  per  se.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  productivity  as  a  wedge  to  break 
open  the  restrictive  economies  of  Europe,  as 
a  means  of  introducing  an  expanding  econ¬ 
omy  of  more  goods  at  cheaper  prices,  with 
a  working  population  that  gets  higher  real 
wages  and  can  buy  what  it  produces. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  I  suggest  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
counterpart  funds,  stake  the  sum  of  65  cents 
on  the  future  welfare  of  each  little  man, 
little  woman,  and  little  child  in  free  Europe. 
There  are  about  250,000,000  such  people  who 
love  freedom  as  we  do.  Sixty-five  cents  each 
can  raise  substantially  their  low  standard  of 
living.  I  am  an  economizer,  but  I  think 
using  counterpart  funds  in  this  manner  is  a 
read  bargain. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Moody]  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  5-27-52-H. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  9,  and  between 
lines  9  and  10  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  537.  None  of  the  funds  herein  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for 
other  expenses  of  the  dissemination  within 
the  United  States  of  general  propaganda  in 
support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program, 
or  to  pay  the  travel  or  other  expenses  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  publicizing  such  program 
within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  all 
afternoon  we  have  been  considering 
highly  controversial  amendments.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  amendment  because 
I  believe  it  deals  with  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  will  receive  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  has  only  two  objec¬ 
tives.  The  first  objective  is  to  place 
curbs  and  restraints  upon  the  use  of 
funds  for  personal  services  and  for  other 
expenses  in  the  dissemination  within  the 
United  States  of  general  propaganda  in 
support  of  the  MSA  program. 

I  call  it  general  propaganda  within 
the  United  States.  On  Monday  I  in¬ 
vited  the  attention  of  Senators  to  vol¬ 
ume  I,  No.  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security 
News.  Anyone  who  reads  this  publicity 
release,  with  the  notation  that  it  is  the 


first  of  several  releases  which  will  be 
sent  out  by  MSA,  will,  I  am  confident, 
agree  with  me  that  this  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity  is  going  far  afield,  especially  when 
the  information  is  disseminated  within 
the  United  States. 

No  one  can  contend  successfully  that 
in  resorting  to  such  publicity  or  infor¬ 
mation  releases  we  are  doing  anything 
abroad  to  help  sell  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram. 

My  amendment  would  in  no  way  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  normal  or  regular  oper¬ 
ations  involving  releases  of  information 
in  the  normal  transaction  of  business  by 
MSA. 

The  second  proviso  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  put  a  ban  upon  the  use  of 
funds  under  MSA  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  expenses  for  a  6-  or  7-week 
air  tour  of  Europe  by  members  of  the 
press,  radio,  and  farm  organizations,  as 
well  as  by  representatives  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations  and  groups  which  have  no 
direct  interest — or  legitimate  interest,  I 
may  say — which  is  greater  than  that  of 
millions  of  other  Americans  with  respect 
to  this  particular  program. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  this 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way  place 
upon  the  Members  of  Congress  or  offi¬ 
cials  or  personnel  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Agency  any  restraint  in  connection 
with  the  normal  discharge  of  their  du¬ 
ties,  but  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  curb  the  abuses  in  respect  to  the 
sending  of  other  groups  to  Europe. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Did  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  say 
that  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  is 
using  public  funds  to  send  certain  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  on  tours  of  Europe? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes;  that  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  developed;  an  article 
which  appeared  yesterday  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  substantiates  that  fact. 

No  news  release  was  issued  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency;  but  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  had  been  invited  to  send  a 
representative  on  the  tour,  so  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
mutual  security  funds  had  been  diverted 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  such  a  tour,  although  such  use  of  its 
funds  had  not  been  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  How  far  has  that 
matter  gone?  Have  all  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States  been  invited  to 
participate  in  such  a  tour? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  No,  evidently  not; 
but  they  may  be,  if  we  do  not  place 
sufficient  restraint  upon  such  activities. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  do  not  know.  In 
my  own  opinion  the  officials  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency  are  resorting  to 
devious  ways  to  spread  propaganda 
which  will  “sell”  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
sends  a  group  of  American  citizens  on 
a  6-week  or  7-week  tour  of  Europe,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
those  who  participate  in  the  tour,  being 
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human  beings,  will  naturally  tend  there¬ 
after  to  do  everything  within  their  pow¬ 
er,  by  means  of  the  radio,  newspapers, 
farm  journals,  and  all  other  media  at 
tfieir  command,  to  “sell”  the  program  of 
that  agency. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  true  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  farm  organizations  also  have 
been  sent  on  such  trips? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Who  else  has  been 
sent  on  them? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  do  not  know.  We 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  activity 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  past,  or  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  certain  that  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  tour  to  Europe  are  not  public  of¬ 
ficials? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  correct  to  state 
that  they  are  not  public  officials? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes,  that  is  cor¬ 
rect;  they  are  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Government,  with  either  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  or 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  there  any  author¬ 
ity  of  law  for  the  spending  of  public 
funds  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  sure  that  public  funds  will  not  be 
spent  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  have  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  whether  such  use  of  public  funds 
has  been  made  in  the  past? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  not  able  to 
give  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  in¬ 
formation,  but  I  assume  that  when 
hearings  are  held  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  appropria¬ 
tions  necessary  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  presently  proposed,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  develop  all  the 
facts  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  correct  to  state 
that  we  are  confronted  with  the  threat 
of  having  sent  on  tours  of  Europe  some 
persons  who  are  not  public  officials,  and 
of  having  the  expenses  of  such  tours  paid 
with  funds  which  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  official  business  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  possession  of  information  re¬ 
garding  the  amount  of  money  which  in 
the  past  has  been  used  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  No;  but  according 
to  the  article  which  appeared  yesterday 
in  the  Washington  Post,  several  thousand 
dollars  a  day  would  be  required  to  send 
the  delegation  in  question  on  a  7 -week 
tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  written  to  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  requesting  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  public  funds  used  for 
that  purpose.  Thus  far  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  to  my  request. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  know 
that  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  also 
conducts  classes  to  orient  various  indi¬ 
viduals  in  such  matters? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  suppose  that  is  a 
part  of  this  program.  However,  certainly 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  program  to  instruct  the  people  here 
in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
activities  of  this  agency. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  to  say  that  some  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Agency  have  been  used  to  sell  its 
program  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Are  some  of  those  public  funds 
also  used  to  sell  the  program  to  the 
people  of  Europe? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to 
control  all  the  activities  of  such  delega¬ 
tions  while  they  are  on  tours  of  Europe. 
Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  control 
all  the  observations  made  or  all  the  con¬ 
versations  carried  on  by  the  members  of 
such  groups  or  delegations  while  they 
were  in  Europe.  It  would  be  only  natural 
for  them  to  feel  obligated  to  promote,  in¬ 
sofar  as  they  were  able  to  do  so,  the 
program  involved  in  the  trip  they  were 
takin° 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  think  it  is  necessary  to  per¬ 
suade  the  people  of  Europe  to  accept  the 
money  we  are  authorizing  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  expenditure  in  Europe. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  should  not 
think  that  would  be  necessary.  Again  I 
stress  the  point  that  my  amendment 
deals  with  the  dissemination  of  propa¬ 
ganda  within  the  United  States.  That 
is  the  point  which  interests  me  most. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  that; 
but  I  am  also  interested  in  determining 
whether  the  Mutual  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  spent  public  funds  for  propa¬ 
ganda  to  persuade  the  people  of  Europe 
to  accept  our  money. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  heard  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  CASE.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  ECA,  it  sent  to  Europe,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  request  more  tobacco  from  the 
United  States,  a  man  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  a  man  who  had 
been  in  industry.  I  very  thoroughly 
documented  that  matter  in  the  records 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such 
a  missionary  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  yield  further  to 
me,  let  me  say  that  I  understand  an  effort 
has  been  made,  and  is  now  being  made, 
to  persuade  the  people  of  Europe  to 
accept  our  help. 

Whether  the  information  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  respect  is  reliable,  I  am 


unable  to  state.  But  that  information 
has  come  from  persons  who  have  been  in 
Europe,  and  who  say  that  the  United 
States  Government  agencies  are  spend¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  money  to  persuade 
the  Europeans  to  accept  the  money  the 
Congress  is  voting  to  be  sent  to  Europe. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  aware  that  tourists  and  other 
persons  from  Europe  have  been  brought 
to  the  United  States,  and  receive,  while 
they  are  here,  a  subsistence  allowance  at 
the  rate  of  $10  a  day,  and  all  their  travel 
expenses  are  paid?  Would  this  amend¬ 
ment  prevent  that? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  No,  I  do  not  think 
the  amendment  would  in  any  way  affect 
that  program.  The  amendment  would 
simply  attempt  to  curb  two  of  the  abuses 
which  have  been  revealed  in  the  past  2 
days  by  newspaper  articles  dealing  with 
this  specific  Mutual  Security  Agency 
program. 

Mi'.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion?  - 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  inform  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  uses  similar  tours  for  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapermen  abroad,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  projects  of  the  Department  of 
Defense? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  At  this  time,  I  am 
not  dealing  with  that  particular  pro¬ 
gram,  because  presently  we  have  before 
us  only  the  authorization  bill  affecting 
and  governing  the  expenditures  made 
for  foreign  aid  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  else¬ 
where. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  favor  the  attaching  of  a 
similar  limitation  to  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  support  similar  restrictions  in  the  case 
of  all  the  departments. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
he  does  not  seek  to  curb  the  expenditure 
of  any  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
measure,  except  to  prevent  their  use  for 
purely  propaganda  purposes  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  read  the  second  part 
of  the  amendment,  he  will  see  exactly 
what  is  provided  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  now  read  the  last 
zy2  lines  of  the  amendment:  “or  to  pay 
the  travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the 
United  States  of  any  citizen  or  group  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purn 
pose  of  publicizing  such  program  within 
the  United  States.” 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  refer  to  the  dele¬ 
gation  which  left  only  this  week. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Of  course,  similar 
delegations  would  be  prohibited  from  go¬ 
ing  abroad  under  the  Mutual  Security 


Program  in  the  future.  We  cannot  make 
it  retroactive. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  What  the  Senator  is 
aiming  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  this 
money  for  propaganda  purposes  within 
this  country,  or  for  travel  expenses  of 
those  who  come  back  and  who  desire  to 
propagandize.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  want  the  MSA  to 
be  prohibited  from  diverting  funds  from 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
appropriated,  and  using  them  illegiti¬ 
mately,  as,  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  to  send  delegations  abroad,  the 
delegations  upon  their  return  home  to 
disseminate  propaganda  in  behalf  of  this 
particular  program. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  merely  wanted  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator’s  amendment. 
The  Senator  does  not  intend,  of  course, 
to  prevent  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
from  propagandizing  abroad,  that  is, 
through  the  putting  on  of  programs,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  amendment 
does  not  deal  with  that;  no. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  It  is  not  intended  to 
prevent  that,  is  it? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  No;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  wanted  to  get  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  amendment,  because  I  am 
about  to  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  resisting  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  NIXON.  The  purpose  of  my 
question  is  to  establish  clearly  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  behind  this  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  in  his  remarks 
has  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  is 
specifically  directed,  insofar  as  travel 
abroad  is  concerned,  to  the  type  of  ac¬ 
tivity  which  he  has  described  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NIXON.  The  reason  I  asked  that 
question  was  that  the  amendment 
says:  “to  pay  the  travel  or  other  expenses 
outside  the  United  States  of  any  citi¬ 
zen  or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
such  program  within  the  United  States.” 

In  other  words,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  might  con¬ 
tinue  paying  the  expenses  of  nongov¬ 
ernmental  employees  abroad,  even  under 
this  amendment,  by  claiming  that  the 
primary  purpose  was  riot  that  of  pub¬ 
licizing  within  the  United  States,  but  for 
some  other  purpose  which  the  Agency 
might  suggest  in  connection  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  trip.  As  I  understand,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment — and  this  is  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  clearly  on  the  record — is  to  pro¬ 
hibit  exactly  the  type  of  activity  which 
the  Senator  has  described. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
call  that  under  the  original  Marshall 
plan  authority  was  contained  in  that 
measure  for  the  sending  of  lay  observers 
to  observe  what  was  going  on,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  the  administrator  of  the 
plan  was  authorized  to  pay  their  ex¬ 
penses  plus  a  fee,  say,  of  $50  a  day? 
Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  My  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  that  was  the  case.  I  think 
this  effort  has  been  long  delayed.  We 
should  have  taken  action  sooner  to  curb 
such  activities.  We  should  have  done 
so  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  I  understand,  the 
bills  providing  for  the  mutual  security 
program  which  we  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  the  original  bill  itself  have 
simply  been  in  the  nature  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  original  act.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  the  administration  would  still 
have  the  authority  to  send  so-called  ex¬ 
perts  abroad,  paying  their  expenses  plus 
a  fee  of  around  $50  a  day,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspecting  what  we  are  doing  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  probably  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  other  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  by  means  of  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  I  may  make  this 
observation,  I  know  of  several  instances 
of  men  being  sent  abroad  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  when  about  all  it 
amounted  to  was  to  give  so-called  expert 
citizens  a  first-class  vacation  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
they  returned  with  glowing  reports  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  under  the 
program.  I  doubt  that  they  were  im¬ 
partial  experts  or  observers  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  sent. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  think  it  could  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  there  could  be 
some  ulterior  motive  or  some  political 
motive  in  the  sending  of  such  civilians 
abroad. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOODY.  As  I  understood  the 
statement  of  policy  as  enunciated  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
California,  it  is  intended  to  have  this 
amendment  apply  only  to  the  spending 
of  money  in  the  United  States,  not  to  the 
spending  of  counterpart  funds  abroad. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  counter¬ 
part  funds. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  aware  that  the  very  trip  now 
being  taken  by  the  11  farm  editors, 
to  which  he  has  referred,  will  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  a 
penny,  except  for  $1,000  of  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  paid  in  connection  with  travel 
from  the  interior  of  our  country  to  the 
coast?  Furthermore,  is  he  aware  that 
on  this  entire  trip,  on  which  farm  edi¬ 
tors  are  going  to  Europe  not  only  to  find 
what  the  facts  are,  but  also  to  serve,  as  I 


understand  it,  as  technical  consultants, 
and  to  help  educate  the  agricultural 
groups  in  Europe,  their  expenses  are 
being  paid  entirely  out  of  counterpart 
funds  and  do  not  cost  the  United  States 
anything? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  if  that  is  an  ac¬ 
tual  fact,  then  it  is  a  breach  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  our  allies  in  Europe 
to  engage  in  such  activities,  wrhich  obvi¬ 
ously  arouse  suspicion  in  this  country 
from  a  political  standpoint. 

Mr.  MOODY.  How  does  the  Senator 
arrive  at  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  use  some  of  my  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ^rom  Idaho  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion,  or  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  NIXON.  The  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  has  raised  the  question  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  interpretation  of  this  particular 
provision.  I  desire  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  my  understanding,  as  I  believe  it 
is  also  the  understanding  of  the  propo¬ 
nent  of  this  amendment,  that  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  funds  to  be  made  available  for  this 
type  of  trip  for  propaganda  purposes 
come  from  counterpart  funds  or  from 
other  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  source  of  the  funds  is  imma¬ 
terial.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  not  so  much  to  control 
the  amount  of  money  spent  as  it  is  to 
get  at  the  practice  by  which  the  State 
Department  or  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  selects  people,  such  as  farm  edi¬ 
tors,  or  any  other  kind  of  editor,  as  po¬ 
tential  propaganda  agents,  pays  their 
expenses,  by  whatever  method,  sends 
them  to  Europe,  and  when  they  return 
uses  them  for  propaganda  purposes 
within  the  United  States.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes.  And  I  think 
our  allies,  in  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds,  certainly  would  not  ignore  or  defy 
any  mandate  or  any  recommendation 
given  by  this  Congress,  insofar  as  these 
practices  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  merely  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  not  true 
that,  if  these  people  go  abroad  under 
the  guise  of  consultants,  they  are  paid 
a  per  diem  of  probably  $50  a  day,  plus 
traveling  expenses,  and  whether  the  au¬ 
thority  is  being  used  as  a  camouflage  for 
sending  to  Europe  as  consultants  peo¬ 
ple  who  in  fact  are  merely  traveling 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  are  not 
serving  as  consultants  to  the  farmers 
and  the  people  of  Europe,  since  they 
cannot  have  sfficient  time  to  learn  the 
facts  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  such 
consultation  and  advice. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  people  to  whom  reference  has  been 
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made  were  transported  on  an  American 
plane? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  they  went  on  an  Air  Force 
plane. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Then  how  were 
counterpart  funds  paid  for  transporta¬ 
tion  on  an  American  plane? 

Mr.  DV/ORSHAK.  The  information 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  may  be  correct;  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  want  these  dealings  to  be 
aboveboard  and  in  accordance  with  the 
legal  authority  given  in  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  counterpart  funds  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  spending  of  the  dollars  of 
American  taxpayers  in  European  coun¬ 
tries,  following  which  the  product  which 
is  paid  for  by  means  of  the  American 
dollar  is  sold,  either  to  the  government 
of  the  foreign  country  itself,  or  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  currency  thus  ob¬ 
tained  represents  what  are  called  coun¬ 
terpart  funds?  Then,  under  a  contract, 
and  arrangement  we  have,  is  it  not  true 
that  we  can  use  up  to  5  percent  of  those 
funds  for  certain  purposes  so  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  the  American  taxpayer  can  have 
the  benefit  of  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Indirectly.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  cor¬ 
rect.  - 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,'  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  counterpart  funds  are  made  possible 
by  our  expenditure  of  cash  and  by  send¬ 
ing  products  abroad  which  are  sold  to 
those  people,  for  which  their  own  money 
is  paid  by  them  to  their  own  government. 
That  makes  the  counterpart  fund. 
Without  our  contribution,  there  would 
be  no  counterpart  fund. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
we  were  to  appropriate  no  money  at  this 
time,  there  would  be  no  further  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  counterpart  funds,  from 
which  the  expenses  might  be  paid? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  No.  There  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  an  accumulation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  which  would  take  care  of  such  a 
program  for  some  time  if  we  did  not 
prohibit  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  addition  to  the 
counterpart  fund,  they  are  to  get  addi¬ 
tional  funds  on  the  basis  of  our  vote 
today.. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  pointed  to  a 
serious  deficiency  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  so  that,  at  an  appropriate 
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time,  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  to  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  nor  any  of  the  counterpart 
funds  resulting  therefrom,  shall  be  used  for 
these  purposes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
pointed  out,  they  are  now  getting  away 
from  the  act  by  using  counterpart  funds 
for  a  purpose  not  intended.  I  think  we 
should  tighten  up  the  amendment  and 
have  a  clear  showdown  as  to  whether  the 
funds  are  to  be  used  to  propagandize 
American  citizens.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  little  time  on  the  amendment,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  shall  yield  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  With  reference  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I 
would  make  it  sufficiently  broad  to  cover 
all  counterpart  funds,  not  only  those 
which  are  the  result  of  the  dollars  ap¬ 
propriated  by  this  appropriation,  but  all 
the  others  which  may  be  used  with  the 
approval  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
make  that  amplification  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak]  has 
put  his  finger  on  something  very  vital, 
something  in  connection  with  which  we 
have  been  flagrantly  derelict,  in  my 
opinion. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  United 
States  has  been  sending  junkets  over¬ 
seas  and  back  again  for  the  purpose  of 
propagandizing  persons  for  the  support 
of  the  Defense  Establishment.  There 
has  just  been  concluded  in  the  State 
Department  a  whole  series  of  foreign- 
policy  institutes.  They  have  brought  in 
the  presidents  of  women’s  clubs,  of  Ro¬ 
tary  Clubs,  and  all  kinds  of  organization 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  propagandiz¬ 
ing  them  in  connection  with  State  De¬ 
partment  policies. 

I  have  examined  the  programs  very 
carefully.  At  none  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  foreign  policy  institutes  have  they 
ever  permitted  anyone  to  raise  questions 
or  have  a  part  in  the  program. 

I  do  not  object  to  having  Government 
agencies,  try  to  propagandize  their  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view;  but  to  do  so  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense,  to  use  the  taxpayers’  money, 
as  has  been  done,  to  bring  people'  to 
Washington  and  to  send  them  to  France 
or  to  the  Caribbean  for  the  purpose  of 
propagandizing  them,  is  certainly  not 
tearing  out  just  one  page  of  Herr  Goeb- 
bels’  book  in  Germany; fit  is  taking  the 
whole  book.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
considered  public  opinion  on  these  ques¬ 
tions,  it  has  to  be  brought  about  by  hav¬ 
ing  persons  selected  and  chosen  to  speak 
through  their  own  lips  to  the  people,  and 
not  make  the  people  listen  to  an  attempt 
by  Government  officials  to  inbreed  ideas 
by  means  of  assembling  the  people  and 
high-pressuring  them. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr,  FERGUSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
why  this  propaganda  is  put  on?  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  today  from  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  large  industrial  concern  in 
Michigan  who  had  been  invited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  to  go  on  one  of  these  trips 
by  the  Defense  Department.  He  wrote 
me  in  order  to  call  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  having  declined  all  the  invita¬ 
tions,  his  son  has  now  been  invited  to 
go  on  such  a  trip.  He  said  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  involve  only  a  few  dollars  compared 
with  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  one  addi¬ 
tional  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota, 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  wanted  to  ask 
whether  the  fact  that  the  son  is  invited 
clearly  indicates  that  the  invitation  is  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  My  attention  was  called 
to  the  situation  by  a  very  distinguished 
citizen  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  high  na¬ 
tional  officer  of  a  perfectly  reputable 
American  association,  who  bitterly  pro¬ 
tests  that  he  was  brought  to  the  State 
Department.  He  favors  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  point  of  view,  but  he  says,  “What 
are  we  coming  to  in  the  United  States 
when  we  have  to  pay  taxes  for  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  bring  us  to  Washington 
and  try  to  propagandize  us?” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  a  few  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  one  of  our  favorite  sports  is 
to  make  a  whipping  boy  out  of  any  effort 
of  the  Government  to  supply  information 
to  any  of  the  small  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  small 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  which  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  special  writers  in 
Washington.  So,  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
keep  a  fairly  good  sized  segment  of  the 
American  public  informed  as  to  what  $6,- 
900,000,000  of  the  taxpayers’  money  is 
going  for,  the  Mutual  Assistance  Ad¬ 
ministration  asked  if  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  would  like  to  receive  a  clip-sheet 
showing  some  of  the  things  the  money 
for  which  was  being  expended.  Many 
answers  were  received,  asking  that  the 
information  be  sent  to  them. 

In  order  not  to  spend  a  lot  of  secre¬ 
tarial  time  on  mimeo’graphing,  postage, 
and  other  things,  they  are  preparing 
once  a  month  what  is  called  a  clip  sheet. 
It  is  the  Mutual  Security  News.  The 
purpose  is  to  try  to  keep  the  people  of 
America  from  having  an  iron  curtain  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Government  in  con¬ 
nection  with  how  their  money  is  being 
spent.  I  have  read  it  rather  carefully. 
I  consider  it  to  be  useful  information. 

It  is  costing  approximately  $675  a 
month  to  supply  those  who  thought 
enough  of  it  to  waite  in  and  ask  for  it. 
Money  for  clerk  hire,  mimeographing, 
and  folding  is  saved.  I  think  the  paper 
is  fairly  well  condensed.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  propaganda,  although  I 
recognize  that  anything  that  might  show 


that  America  is  doing  something  right 
once  in  a  while  is  determined  to  be  prop¬ 
aganda  by  some  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  present¬ 
ing  something  of  interest  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  We  have  had  a  Voice  of 
America,  but  not  a  voice  for  America. 
The  only  thing  that  is  done  by  the  clip 
sheet  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred 
is  to  inform  the  American  people  about 
what  is  going  on.  I  think  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  it.  The  difficulty  has  been 
that  America  has  not  been  informed  as 
to  what  has  been  going  on.  I  am  very 
glad  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
taken  time  to  show  that,  after  all,  Amer¬ 
icans  should  also  be  informed  as  to  what 
is  taking  place. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  shown  by  the 
cards  I  have  exhibited,  certain  editors 
think  they  should  have  the  information 
and  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  Re¬ 
publican  clip  sheet  which  gives  the  Re¬ 
publican  angle.  They  get  their  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  Government  source. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
it  is  very  well  recognized  that  a  good 
way  to  get  the  facts  about  a  situation 
is  to  go  and  see?  I  have  never  heard 
any  objection  raised  when  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  wants  to  go  abroad  to 
get  facts.  It  is  always  justified  on  the 
ground  that  we  must  have  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  in  order  to  act  intelligently. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  persons  who  have 
been  brought  here  on  occasions  are  per¬ 
sons,  as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
said  a  moment  ago,  who  represent  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  business  organizations?  Does 
the  Senator  think  they  are  a  lot  of  dum¬ 
mies  who  will  take  exactly  what  is 
handed  to  them?  Is  it  not  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  tell  the  American  people  what 
is  going  on  so  they  can  act  intelligently 
on  foreign  policy? 

Any  move  to  shut  off  information  from 
the  American  people,  it  smacks  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  and  I  do  not  like  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  me  five  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Is  it  apparent  from 
the  tear  sheet  which  the  Senator  holds 
in  his  hand  that  much  of  the  news  comes 
from  abroad  and  by  cable? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  Some  of  it 
bears  a  Washington  date  line.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  recent  London  date  line  says 
“British  get  United  States  radar  know¬ 
how.”  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any¬ 
thing  subversive  about  letting  the 
people  know  that  the  British  have  used 
some  of  our  radar  know-how. 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  money  is  not 
spent  for  cables  to  send  this  information, 
so  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  tear 
sheets.  " 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Oh,  my  dear  Sen¬ 
ator — 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  merely  asking 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
give  the  Senator  these  figures:  In  1952, 
the  budget  for  information  for  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  was  $36S,5C0.  The 
budget  for  the  year  1953  is  $250,030. 
That  is  a  decrease  of  $119,000  from  what 
it  was  last  year.  Yet  the  good  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  fearful  that  we  are  wasting 
a  large  amount  of  public  money.  Any¬ 
body  who  knows  how  information  is 
sent  out  knows  it  can  be  done  cheaper 
with  a  clip  sheet  than  it  can  be  done  by 
sending  out  50,  60,  or  100  separate  press 
releases,  involving  mailing  costs,  and  the 
cost  of  clerical  help.  The  figure  of  $119,- 
000  in  savings  must  indicate  that  some¬ 
body  is  trying  to  watch  the  dollars  on 
publicity  expense. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  and  Mr.  CASE  addressed 
the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield;  and,  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  of  course  correct.  As  far 
as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  they 
are  a  small  item.  The  point  is  that  the 
American  people  are  being  informed  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of 
money  of  what  is  going  on  so  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned.  That  is  the 
point.  We  have  been  telling  Asia,  we 
have  been  telling  Europe,  we  have  been 
telling  Sweden,  we  have  been  telling 
Iran,  what  we  have  in  mind,  but  the  only 
people  who  are  not  informed  are  the 
American  public,  and  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Even  the  press 
services,  such  as  the  AP  and  UP,  cannot 
cover  fully  a  program  as  broad  as  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Pact.  They  like  to 
have  help.  I  am  sure  those  experienced 
newspaper  men  are  not  going  to  fall  vic¬ 
tims  to  propaganda,  slanting  their  stor¬ 
ies  because  they  might  have  read  some¬ 
thing  in  a  news  release  or  clip  sheet  they 
received. 

Four  great  farm  organizations — the 
National  Grange,  the  Farmers  Union,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  National  Council  of  Farm  Coopera¬ 
tives — are  sending  their  editors  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  says  those  men  will  be  obligated 
to  become  propagandists.  I  know  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  other  farm 
leaders.  And  I  am  sure  those  good  farm¬ 
ers  could  not  be  obligated  to  become 
propagandists  for  anything  they  do  not 
see  or  do  not  believe  in. 

I  hope  we  can  have  a  few  other  people 
go  to  Europe  to  learn  something  of  what 
is  going  on.  Senators  are  not  the  only 
infallible  people  in  the  world  who  ought 
to  be  able  to  set  foot  abroad,  with  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  Perhaps  some  of  our  tax- 
paying  citizens,  representing  the  great 
farm  organizations,  could  go  and  do  just 


as  much  good  as  do  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  traveling  at  public  expense. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  could  ascer¬ 
tain  if  he  called  on  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  this  activity  cost  $1,000  in 
American  money.  The  rest  of  the  cost 
comes  out  of  counterpart  funds,  which 
were  provided  in  the  original  ECA  Act. 
Five  percent  of  the  counterpart  funds, 
none  of  which  are  spendable  outside 
these  European  countries,  are  being 
spent  on  education  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing. 

Even  Pan-American  Airlines  are  tak¬ 
ing  this  group  of  farm  editors  to  Europe 
with  counterpart  funds.  Think  of  it, 
costing  only  a  thousand  dollars  to  have' 
leaders  of  the  American  farmers  sitting 
down  in  meetings  with  European  farm¬ 
ers,  talking  about  methods  of  modern 
farming.  If  we  are  engaged  in  trying  to 
help  Europe  to  help  itself,  how  better 
can  we  do  it  than  by  getting  a  few  dirt 
farmers  from  America  to  sit  down  and 
talk  across  the  table  to  their  counter¬ 
part  farmers  of  Europe? 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  pennywise, 
pound-foolish  amendments,  which  tries 
to  flyspeck  a  great  bill  and  a  great  pro¬ 
gram.  I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  desire  to  have  any  more  time 
yielded? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  I  ap¬ 
preciate  his  generous  offer,  but  I  have 
had  several  requests  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  show-down  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  kind  of  policy  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  follow.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  very  much. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  I  have 
been  generous  to  tl  Senator  from  Idaho. 
If  he  wishes  to  turn  down  my  offer,  that 
is  all  right. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  up  to  the  Sen¬ 
ators;  they  may  turn  it  down  if  they  so 
desire. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  should  like  to  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senator  take  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MOODY.  That  is  all  right. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  Senator  from  Ok¬ 
lahoma  has,  I  think,  well  said  that  every 
time  a  bill  of  this  nature  comes  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  someone 
rises,  and,  in  some  guise,  offers  an 
amendment  which  is  designed,  or  if  it  is 
not  designed  would  have  the  effect  of 
tending  to  shut  off  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States  information  about  the 
Mutual  Security  Program. 

If  a  program  involving  five  or  six 
billion  dollars  is  not  a  program  about 
which  the  American  people  should  have 
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full  information,  then  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  Senate  may  be  doing  in 
voting  that  much  money  for  such  a 
purpose. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  in  progress  a  com¬ 
mendable  effort  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration  to  cut  down  the  expense 
of  getting  information  disseminated. 
The  information  should  go  out.  Last 
year  we  had  before  us  on  a  simlVr  .mo¬ 
tion  an  effort  to  make  a  crippling  cut 
of  the  Information  Division  of  the  State 
Department.  At  that  time  the  implica¬ 
tion  was  left  that  the  representatives  of 
farm  and  veterans’  and  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  who  were  asking  factual  infor¬ 
mation  about  our  programs  were  not 
intelligent  people,  but  a  bunch  of  copes 
and  dummies  who  would  swallow  whole 
anything  they  were  told  by  the  State 
Department.  I  think  that  is  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  people  involved. 

I  believe  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
to  be  a  worthy  one.  I  look  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  as -dangerous  because  it 
would  cut  off  from  the  people  sources  of 
information  the  people  should  have.  It 
does  not  exactly  impose  censorship,  but, 
as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  smacks  of 
censorship.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re¬ 
ject  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
cannot  recognize  any  Senator  unless  he 
is  yielded  to  by  those  who  control  the 
time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
control  the  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Do  I  understand  the  Chair 
correctly  to  rule  that  I  cannot  be  recog¬ 
nized  to  cffer  an  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
did  not  make  such  a  ruling.  Debate  on 
the  pending,  amendment  is  under  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dwor- 
shak]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  When  the  debate  is  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Chair  can  recognize  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  an  amendment 
lying  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  ms? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  views  and  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  and  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Moody].  The  matter  boils 
down  to  one  issue,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  indicate 
that  it  is  afraid  of  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to  hear 
from  their  government.  This  program 
has  been  underwritten  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  What  are  we  afraid  of? 
The  personnel  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  have  been  screened.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  loyal  American  citizens. 
The  Agency  hires  competent  journalists 
and  news  analysts  to  handle  public 
relations. 

I  go  along  with  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  in  asking  what  is  wrong  with  a 
group  of  people  from  farms,  factories, 
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businesses,  and  colleges  traveling  to  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  learning  about 
what  America  is  doing  in  its  great  coop¬ 
erative  relationship  for  the  security  of 
this  country. 

I  ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
if  we  are  worried  about  spending  a  little 
money  for  personal -services  or  printing 
or  dissemination  of  information  or  prop¬ 
aganda,  how  about  checking  the  frank¬ 
ing  privileges  for  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  how  about  checking  some  of  the 
privileges  we  have  in  sending  committee 
reports  and  hearings  to  the  people  of 
the  country?  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
assume  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  supposed  to  send  out  in¬ 
formation  as  part  of  its  work.  Yet  Con¬ 
gress  is  now  talking  about  stopping  an 
agency  from  sending  out  information 
about  the  activities  of  a  program  which 
is  endorsed  overwhelmingly  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  ask  one  other  question.  How 
about  the  colleges  and  foundations  in 
America  which  may  get  information 
about  this  program?  Are  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  suggesting  that  ev¬ 
ery  little  college  in  America  send  agents 
to  Washington  to  meet  with  the  Director 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Administration, 
or  with  his  public  relations  people,  in 
order  to  find  out  about  some  project? 
We  are  asking  colleges,  foundations,  and 
philanthropic  institutions  to  enter  upon 
programs  of  a  private  nature.  This 
amendment  would  stop  the  use  of  such 
funds.  It  is  almost  unbelievable. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
there  has  been  an  uprising  of  Senators 
who  say  that  they  do  not  want  any  in¬ 
formation  to  get  out.  Am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  votes  which  have  been 
cast  for  mutual  security  are  not  votes 
which  were  really  believed  in?  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  they  were.  I  know  that  there 
is  sincerity  of  purpose.  Then  what  are 
they  afraid  of?  Why  not  permit  in¬ 
formation  to  get  out  to  the  country  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  the  weekly  press,  and 
the  smaller  radio  stations? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  two 
more  minutes? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  two  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  not  permit 
information  to  get  out  to  colleges?  Fur¬ 
thermore,  what  this  country  needs  is  a 
great  exchange  of  people.  The  purpose 
of  this  effort  is  to  fortify  the  exchange 
program.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  proponents  of  the  exchange 
program,  should  feel  that  our  American 
people  should  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  European  countries  and  Asiatic 
areas  to  study  the  problems  of  those 
areas.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  intelli¬ 
gent  American  citizen  is  going  to  be 
hoodwinked.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
public  relations  man  in  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  is  going  to  be  able  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  country 
editors  who  left  on  Monday  to  go  to 
Europe. 


Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Is  there  not  this  point 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota:  From  the 
standpoint  of  economy,  the  portion  of 
this  amendment  which  applies  to  travel- 
-  ing  abroad  is  utterly  phony.  As  I  point¬ 
ed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  traveling  representatives 
of  the  United  States  are  paid  out  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  out  of  money  put  up  by 
foreign  countries,  as  counterpart  funds 
to  the  money  which  is  voted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  If  such  moneys  are  not  used  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  information 
between  the  people  of  America  and  the 
people  of  other  countries,  it  will  be  used 
by  other  countries  in  some  other  way. 

Why  is  it  that  every  year  there  is  an 
attempt  to  curtail  or  shut  off  sources  of 
information,  to  prevent  the  American 
people  from  learning  all  about  the  situ¬ 
ation?  Is  it  because  those  opposing 
this  program  do  not  trust  the  people,  or 
is  it  because  they  realize  that  this  is  a 
good  program,  and  are  afraid  that  if  the 
people  are  fully  informed  the  arguments 
which  they  have  been  making  against  it 
will  melt  into  thin  air? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
have  asked  several  times,  “What  are  they 
afraid  of?”  I  suppose  reference  is  made 
to  the  proponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  listening  for 
quite  awhile.  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  are  afraid  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  going  to  use  all  the  money  it 
can  get  its  hands  on  in  the  particular  in¬ 
formation  programs  to  influence  the 
next  election.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  entitled  to  an  answer  to  his 
question,  as  to  what  “they”  are  afraid  of. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  question.  I  am  merely  at¬ 
tempting  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  is  being  honest.  I 
think  the  reason  for  the  opposition  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  is  the 
fear  which  has  been  expressed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  I  can  say  in 
answer  to  that  is  that  the  Mutual  Secur¬ 
ity  Agency  has  conducted  its  affairs  in 
an  honorable  manner.  There  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  it 
has  indulged  in  partisan  politics  in  its 
activities.  I  submit  that  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Program  is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
this  country;  and  if  it  is  vital  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  this  country,  which  may  involve 
the  lives  of  the  men  of  this  country,  at 
least  the  people  of  America  ought  to 
know  something  about  it.  To  attempt 
to  draw  an  iron  curtain  around  informa¬ 
tion  is  beyond  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
democratic  procedure  or  democratic 
thought.  I  had  hoped  that  my  Republi¬ 
can  friends  would  join  in  getting  more 
information  out  to  the  American  people. 


getting  information  to  friends  and  foes 
alike.  I  submit  that  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  can  produce  not  a  bit  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  that  the  people  who 
have  been  sent  on  trips  to  Europe  have 
been  blood-tested  as  to  their  partisan¬ 
ship  or  their  attitudes,  to  determine 
whether  they  were  for  mutual  security  or 
against  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  yield. 

Those  people  have  been  selected  on  the 
basis  of  the  groups  which  they  repre¬ 
sent.  To  place  this  amendment  in  the 
bill  would  be  to  say  that  we  believe  in 
censorship. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case], 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  answer  to  all  the  questions 
which  have  been  hurled  in  the  past  few 
minutes  was  suggested  in  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  who  said  that  he  did  not 
want  the  people  to  get  all  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Republican  publicity  clip 
sheets.  I  suggest  that  what  we  are  ob¬ 
jecting  to  is  the  use  of  Government 
money  to  make  this  program  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  Democratic  clip  sheet. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  We  have  no  objection  to  a 
Democratic  clip  sheet.  But  when  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  says  that  he 
does  not  want  the  people  to  get  all  their 
information  from  a  Republican  publicity 
clip  sheet,  he  is  suggesting  that  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  use  this  program  in  lieu  of  a 
Democratic  clip  sheet.  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Democrats  having  a  clip 
sheet,  but  I  do  not  like  to  have  them  use 
public  funds  to  operate  it. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  on  my  own  time  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  debate 
closed  on  the  pending  amendment?  If 
so,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  offers  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  2,  after 
the  word  “appropriated”,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “nor  any  counterpart  funds”  so 
as  to  read: 

Sec.  537.  None  of  the  funds  herein  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated,  nor  any  coun¬ 
terpart  funds,  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  per¬ 
sonal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other  ex¬ 
penses  of.  the  dissemination  within  the 
United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  or  to 
pay  the  travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the 
United  States  of  any  citizen  or  group  of  citi- 
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zens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
publicizing  such  program  within  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  30  minutes  on  this 
amendment,  or  any  considerable  portion 
thereof.  However,  I  present  it  in  this 
form  so  that  we  may  have  clearly  before 
us  the  decision  to  be  made  by  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Senate  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  go  on  record 
in  the  ensuing  yea-and-nay  vote  as  en¬ 
dorsing  a  program  of  self-propagandiza- 
tion. 

I  have  heard  some  curious  arguments 
on  behalf  of  the  propaganda  efforts — 
they  are  not  information  efforts,  but  raw 
propaganda — from  some  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  this  amendment.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  information  de¬ 
sired  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
Associated  Press,  the  United  Press,  The 
International  News  Service  and  other 
news  agencies,  or  from  the  eyes  and 
ears  supplied  by  the  State  Department 
and  its  Foreign  Service  officers.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  this  surrepti¬ 
tious  method  is  necessary.  I  call  it  sur¬ 
reptitious  because  this  is  an  underhand, 
unauthorized,  stealthy  method  of  trying 
to  convey  information  to  the  American 
public.  I  shall  point  out  why.  \ 

I  think  most  Senators  know  that  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  information  services  in 
connection  with  the  Voice  of  America. 
I  have  frequently  taken  the  floor  to 
solicit  additional  funds  for  that  purpose. 
I  may  do  so  again.  As  my  associate  in 
the  authorship  of  that  bill  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith!  will  testi¬ 
fy  that  when  we  prepared  the  Voice  of 
America  legislation  we  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  that  none  of  the  funds,  talents,  or 
techniques  could  be  used  for  propaganda 
within  America.  It  was  purely  a  job  of 
carrying  the  Voice  of  America  overseas. 
It  was  not  considered  wise  then,  and  I 
do  not  consider  it  to  be  wise  now,  to  give 
the  State  Department,  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Administration,  or  any  other  branch 
of  Government,  public  funds  with  which 
to  propagandize  Americans  to  its  own 
particular  advantage.  Certainly  it  is 
less  than  wise  to  approve  such  official 
propaganda  when  the  Mutual  Security 
Administrator  is  running  for  President 
of  the  United  StatesT  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  an  example  of  public  funds 
which  might  be  used  for  the  advantage 
of  any  man  who  is  running  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  his  perfect 
right  to  run  for  President  but  many 
Americans  feel  that  as  a  candidate  he 
should  resign  his  mutual  security  po¬ 
sition.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  kind 
of  propaganda  sheet  should  be  sent  out 
at  any  time.  Let  me  point  out  what  it 
says  at  the  top  of  this  sheet.  It  says: 

Round-the-world  features — 

I  suppose  it  proposes  to  become  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  Paramount  News 
Reels,  the  Voice  of  America,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  United  Press,  or  the 
International  News  Service. 

Round-the-world  features — 

A  most  ambitious  undertaking — 

Editors:  If  you  wish  to  receive  a  monthly 
Copy  of  Mutual  Security  News  with  matted 


pictures  and  charts,  please  sign  and  mail  the 
attached  postcard.  The  clip  sheet  will  toe 
mailed  to  you  at  no  charge. 

“Editors:  If  you  wish  to  receive  a 
monthly  copy  of  Mutual  Security 
News” — the  editors  are  urged  to  ask  for 
it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  MSA  responding, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monhoney]  has  said,  to  a  great  ground 
swell  of  requests.  Editors  are  urged  to 
send  for  it.  The  lures  are  tossed  out 
and  the  fish  are  urged  to  swallow  the 
hook,  all  at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 

We  see  the  use  of  public  funds — coun¬ 
terpart  funds,  which  are  public  funds, 
in  terms  of  foreign  exchange — money 
which  should  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
acknowledged,  admitted,  and  respectable 
purposes  of  mutual  security  aid,  to  help 
those  countries,  used  to  buy  maps,  charts, 
diagrams,  and  pictographs,  to  send  out 
propaganda  to  American  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  highly  important, 
if  we  are  to  have  an  efficient  American 
information  service  in  this  country  that 
we  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  function  of 
such  a  service. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  said  he  was  surprised  to  see 
me  proposing  this  amendment.  I  will 
tell  him  why  I  am  proposing  it.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act, 
we  provide  funds  and  tactics  and  au¬ 
thority  for  taking  American  farmers 
and  American  private  individuals  on  in¬ 
formation  tours.  We  recognize  it  to  be 
a  legitimate  function.  We  provide 
money  specifically  each  year  in  appro¬ 
priation  bills  for  that  specific  purpose. 

Not  content  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration  now  surreptitiously  un¬ 
dertakes  to  expand  the  program  without 
limit,  without  control,  without  authori¬ 
zation  of  Congress,  and  without  any  di¬ 
rection,  far  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  so  that  they  may  en¬ 
gage  in  pure  political  propaganda. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President^  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  I  shall  not  yield 
at  this  time.  I  have  spoken  only  once; 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
spoken  several  times  this  afternoon. 
My  time  is  limited. 

In  connection  with  our  authorized  in¬ 
formation  exchange  service,  under  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  there  is  no  opportun¬ 
ity  for  propaganda,  because  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  carefully  and  specif¬ 
ically  drawn.  I  defy  Senators  who  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment  to  name  one  out¬ 
spoken  opponent  of  mutual  security  aid 
who  has  ever  been  taken  on  one  of  these 
all-expense  tours  to  Europe.  In  the 
main  it  is  a  carefully  selected  group.  It 
is  a  group  which  is  taken  from  people 
who  are  either  supporting  the  program 
or  from  big  organizations,  which  are  am¬ 
ply  able  to  pay  for  such  trips,  many  of 
which  organizations  can  qualify  under 
the  terms  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  and 
could  go  otherwise  than  by  giving  them 
an  all-expense  tour  in  the  form  of  a  pre¬ 
pared-opinion  tour,  a  predigested-opin- 
ion  tour,  and  all  of  it  part  of  a  program 
which  should  be  good  enough  to  stand 
on  its  own  bottom.  It  is  fundamentally 
a  program  for  which  I  have  had  great 
hopes  and  for  which  I  shall  vote  appro¬ 
priations. 
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However,  Mr.  President,  if  it  should 
ever  come  to  pass  that  the  Senate  on  a 
roll-call  vote  will  authorize  that  kind  of 
propaganda  at  public  expense,  so  that 
we  cannot  arrive  at  opinions  from  ob¬ 
jective  evidence  which  is  brought  back 
by  travelers  who  go  to  Europe  at  their 
own  expense  or  brought  to  us  by  UP,  AP, 
INS  and  other  news  services,  and  if  we 
are  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  our  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  that  editors  shall 
be  carefully  selected  and  taken  on  this 
tour  and  then  brought  back  so  that  they 
can  write  effectively,  persuasively,  and, 
above  all,  favorably  upon  what  they  saw 
over  thex-e,  we  are  certainly  in  a  big  way 
wasting  the  taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration  clean.  Let  us 
stop  now  at  the  beginning,  with  volume 
1,  No.  1,  this  effort  to  publish  a  sort  of 
Herr  Goebbels  propaganda  sheet  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Administration  in  order 
to  propagandize  people.  Let  us  not  per¬ 
mit  an  Administrator,  whether  he  be 
Mr.  Harriman  or  anyone  else — and 
whether  he  be  running  for  President  or 
not — use  public  money  to  provide  pre¬ 
digested  information  and  propaganda  to 
the  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  briefly  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  whether  he 
can  show  me  any  article  in  this  factual 
information  sheet  which  is  unfair  or  in 
any  way  slanted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  must  say  that - 

Mr.  MOODY.  Or  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  Herr  Goebbels  or  anyone  of 
that-stripe. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
completely  astounded  when  I  found  that 
our  Government  was  engaging  in  that 
kind  of  effort.  I  have  not  read-  it  care¬ 
fully  word  by  word,  paragraph  by  para¬ 
graph.  I  would  assume  that  volune  1, 
No.  1,  would  be  almost  as  clean  as  the 
tooth  of  a  South  Dakota  hound  dog.  I 
am  wondering  what  will  happen  in  No.  3, 
No.  4,  and  No.  5  once  they  have  begun 
to  feel  the  full  flush  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  propoganda  sheet  like  this. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  at  this  time.  Mr. 
President;  this  propaganda  program  is 
wrong  in  principle.  It  is  wrong  in  pol- 
icity.  It  is  wrong  in  purpose.  Congress 
sooner  or  later  will  have  to  decide 
whether,  as  custodians  of  the  public 
purse,  we  will  make  available  public 
funds  for  public  officials  to  use  in  propa¬ 
gandizing  our  fellow  citizens.  If  we  do, 
we  will  be  approaching  very  closely  the 
rather  disgraceful  activities  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  body  in  Germany  once 
known  as  the  Reichstag. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  listened  to  the  able 
Senator’s  comments  about  the  contents 
of  this  issue  No.  1  of  volume  No.  1.  I 
looked  at  it  with  the  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  it  rather  an  inoffensive  sheet,  but  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  thg  Sen- 
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ator  from  South  Dakota  to  the  fact  that 
the  principal  article  in  point  of  word- 
age  has  to  do  with  propagandizing  this 
very  request  upon  which  Congress  is 
passing  at  this  time.  The  article  is  en¬ 
titled:  “Building  Strength  for  the  Free 
World.” 

It  is  date  lined,  “Washington,  D.  C.,” 
and  reads: 

Congress  this  month  was  buckling  down 
at  the  task  of  deciding  the  form  and  amount 
of  aid  that  this  country  can  provide  to  its 
allies  in  the  coming  year  as  part  of  the  free 
world’s  struggle  to  build  strength  against 
attack  from  without  or  subversion  from 
within. 

The  next  sentence  reads: 

Of  the  $7,900,000,000  requested  by  the 
President  for  the  1952-53  Mutual  Security 
Program— 

I  shall  not  read  further. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  on  the  very  face  of  this  volume  1,  No. 
1 — and  apparently  no  earlier  volume  or 
Issue  number  was  needed  for  this  work 
until  the  very  eve  of  the  consideration 
by  Congress  of  this  authorization  of 
mutual  security  funds — that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objectives  of  this  volume  1,  No.  1 
edition — and  whether  there  will  be  any 
other  volumes  or  numbers  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  not  apprised — was  for 
the  purpose  of  propagandizing  this  par¬ 
ticular  recommendation  and  request,  and 
making  sure  that  the  people  at  the  grass 
roots  know  that  Congress  is  considering 
a  $7,900,000,000  request  at  this  time,  with 
all  the  implications  that  may  be  drawn 
in  connection  therewith. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned  he  does  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Associated  Press,  the  United  Press,  or 
the  International  News  Service,  or  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  farm  newspapers 
or  groups  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country,  so  ably  repre¬ 
sented  here,  to  carry  the  news  about  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a  $7,900,000,000  program  for 
the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

It  appears  rather  clearly  that  the  first 
purpose  of  this  first  issue  of  the  first 
series  is  the  propagandizing  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  recommendation.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  merely  wishes  to  call  that 
fact  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  to  add  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  on 
the  very  face  of  it,  this  first  document 
is  a  lobbying  effort  of  the  first  degree. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  very  much  for  his  contri¬ 
bution.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
propaganda  sheet  more  carefully  than 
I  have  had.  I  wish  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  statement.  It  is  typical  of  the 
high  statesmanship  which  he  always 
manifests  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  debate 
on  this  subject.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  shall  support  the  two  amend¬ 
ments  for  one  controlling  reason. 


I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  always  do  everything  possible 
to  protect  one  of  the  great  freedoms  of 
America,  which  is  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

In  my  judgment  whenever  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  inaugurates  any  program  which 
is  clearly  designed,  as  I  think  this  pro¬ 
gram  is,  to  influence  the  press  and  to 
use  the  forces  of  Government  to  obtain 
from  the  press  the  printing  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  invaded. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  criticism  of 
the  press.  One  of  my  criticisms  of  the 
press  is  that  it  is  not  free  enough  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  support  a  provision 
in  the  pending  bill  whicE  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  would  make  the  press  less  free 
than  it  is  already. 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  control  the 
time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  1  minute  more 
so  that  the  Senator  from  California  may 
ask  his  question. 

Mr.  NIXON.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  statement  made  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  with  regard  to  censorship. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  if  we 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  we 
would  be  in  effect  voting  for  a  type  of 
censorship,  because  we  would  be  deny¬ 
ing  to  people  information  which  they 
should  have.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
not  exactly  the  opposite  the  case?  If  we 
do  not  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
are  we  not  in  effect  allowing  to  con¬ 
tinue  Government-controlled  informa¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  effect  censorship  of  a 
type  which  we  must  avoid  in  this  coun¬ 
try? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  would  be  en¬ 
couraging  that  kind  of  censorship. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  yield  2  minutes 
to  my  colleague  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  will  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  yield  to  me,  so  that  I  may  make  a 
brief  comment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  make  a 
brief  comment  in  support  of  the  state¬ 
ment  made  a  moment  ago  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Nixon]. 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  most  active  committee  now 
serving  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  other  groups  of 
editors  and  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
Nation  is  the  one  which  is  complaining 
vigorously  about  the  matter  of  handouts 
from  Government  agencies.  The  gist 
of  its  complaint  is  that  such  handouts 
constitute  a  form  of  censorship,  because 
they  are  boiled  down  into  a  form  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  propagandists 
of  the  Government  agency  involved,  and 
thus  the  information  which  that  agency 
wishes  to  reach  the  public  is  given  out, 
and  it  goes  out  in  the  precise  form  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  handout  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  regarded  as  heavily  slanted. 


I  think  that  is  a  form  of  censorship. 
It  was  so  held  no  longer  than  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
anual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  at  which  time  those 
newspaper  men  protested  vigorously 
and  even  bitterly  against  such  activities, 
because  they  say  they  constitute  a  form 
of  censorship,  in  that  they  amount  to 
handing  out  only  the  things  the  propa¬ 
gandists  wish  to  hand  out  and  only  the 
items  they  wish  to  reach  the  American 
people;  and  in  that  way  the  Government 
agencies  seek  to  form  and  influence  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  has  just  said,  let  me  say — as  my  col¬ 
league  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smith]  will  recall — that  when 
we  were  first  writing  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  Voice  of  America,  strenu¬ 
ous  opposition  came  from  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press,  who  looked 
upon  the  proposed  Voice  of  America  as  a 
means  of  Government  control  of  news 
and  of  Government  censorship  or  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  or  monopolization 
of  the  news.  Finally  we  included  in  that 
measure  strict  prohibitions  against  the 
dissemination  of  any  kind  of  news  with¬ 
in  the  United  States  by  the  entire  Voice 
of  America  overseas  information  setup. 

Certainly  if  such  a  provision  was  sound 
in  regard  to  the  Voice  of  America  legis¬ 
lation  and  I  think  it  v/as,  it  would  be 
doubly  sound  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  legislation. 

I  hope  the  great  editors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newspapers  and  of  the 
United  Press  newspapers,  who  were  so 
persuasive  in  arguing  against  the  Voice 
of  America  proposal,  for  purposes  which 
they  considered  to  be  valid,  and  which  I 
believe  were  valid,  will  not  now  forget 
those  arguments.  Instead  of  having  a 
protest  only  made  to  a  rather  meek  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  hope 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press  again  will  load  their  guns  and  will 
oppose  this  activity.  Even  though  in 
doing  so  they  must  oppose  the  far  more 
formidable  forces  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  In  regard  to  the 
criticism  of  the  “tear  sheet”  program,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  understands  that  in  the  future, 
following  No.  1  of  volume  1,  the  tear 
sheets  will  include  all  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency’s  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course  they  will  not. 
Anyone  would  have  to  be  extremely  naive 
to  believe  that  releases  of  that  sort 
would  give  adequate  coverage  to  all  the 
pertinent  information.  Obviously  that 
will  not  be  done.  It  will  always  be  load¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident — 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  am  determined  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Case], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  colleague’s  remarks. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  my  colleague  goes 
to  the  use  of  counterpart  funds.  In 
particular,  the  amendment  would  affect 
the  use  of  5  percent  of  the  counterpart 
funds  which  have  been  used  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  counterpart  funds  have  been  used 
to  the  extent  of  $53,678,000  for  informa¬ 
tional  activities.  I  obtain  that  figure 
from  table  No.  3  in  a  memorandum  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

A  total  of  $433,000,000  has  been  set 
aside  as  the  United  States  share,  or 
counterpart,  under  the  5-percent  provi¬ 
sion;  and  $53,678,000  of  that  fund  has 
been  used  for  informational  and  other 
activities. 

The  total  counterpart  funds  from 
April  3,  1948,  to  November  30,  1951, 
amount  to  $7,566,000,000,  of  which  $2,- 
250,000,000  has  been  used  for  debt  re¬ 
tirement  by  the  other  countries. 

$1,903,000,000  has  been  used  for  road 
building  and  for  similar  construction, 
and  $495,000,000  has  been  used  for  other 
purposes. 

One  of  the  highlights  in  connection 
with  this  matter  is  that  approximately 
$53,000,000  has  already  been  used  for 
informational  activities.  In  that  case, 
I  suggest  that  the  amendment  submitted 
by  my  colleague  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  very  much  in 
order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  As  I  re¬ 
call  the  debates  on  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act,  this  very  issue  was  then  before  us. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We 

feared  the  slanting  of  news  information. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  and  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press  rightfully 
feared  that  very  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  took 
pains  to  guard  against  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly  we  did. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  So,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  meas¬ 
ure,  I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  his  present  effort;  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  that  he  is  on 
the  right  track,  and  that  we  must  take 
care  to  avoid  such  kinds  of  publicity. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Is  it  not 
true  that,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
taking  trips  abroad,  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  affords  a  safeguard? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  it  does  so  under 
the  provisions  specifically  included  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Congress;  and  in 
that  act  it  is  provided  that  such  funds 


shall  not  be  used  for  propaganda  of  that 
kind. 

There  is  no  more  use  of  having  these 
Government  funds  used  for  such  a  spe¬ 
cial,  undercover  propaganda  purpose 
than  there  would  be  in  having  a  teacup 
with  17  handles. 

This  provision  has  been  included  in 
the  law;  but  at  this  time  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  definite  and  determined 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  law  which 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  order  to  cover 
this  very  situation  and  to  insure  that 
the  purpose  of  Congress  would  be  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course, 
the  very  kind  of  travel  we  would  like 
to  have  done  abroad  or  by  persons  com¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  is  covered  by 
specific  legislation  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes ;  and  to  it  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote  to  devote  many  more  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  than  those  now  spent  for 
that  purpose,  because  that  program  is 
carried  out  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
under  the  proper  safeguards. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  his  amend¬ 
ment.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
him  do  so  if  such  action  would  make  it 
impossible  for  Senators  on  the  other  side, 
who  wish  to  argue  against  the  amend¬ 
ment,  to  submit  their  views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  cannot  accept  the 
amendment,  but  he  can  offer  it  as  a 
modification  of  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  a 
while  ago  I  said  I  was  prepared  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  referring  to  the 
acceptance  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dwor- 
shak]  of  my  amendment,  as  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  he  has  submitted. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  explain  the  nature  of 
the  amendment  he  has  submitted  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  amendment  in¬ 
cludes  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  wish  to  have  United 
States  funds  used  entirely,  rather  than 
any  counterpart  funds?  When  the 
counterpart  funds  are  available,  they 
might  as  well  be  used. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  want  any  funds 
at  all  to  be  used  for  the  propaganda  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  I  have  referred,  when  it 
comes  to  directing  that  propaganda 
against  Americans. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  now  read  from 
lines  1  and  2  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  as  proposed  to  be 
be  amended  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  : 

Sec.  537.  None  of  the  funds  herein  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counter¬ 
part  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  per¬ 
sonal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  dissemination  within  the 
United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program — 

And  so  forth.  Do  I  correctly  interpret 
the  amendment  as  meaning  that  no 
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counterpart  funds  may  be  used  for  any 
propaganda  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  Mutual  Aid.Act? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
does  not  so  provide.  Furthermore,  the 
use  would  be  made  under  the  provisions 
of  section  106.  Subsection  (j; ,  regard¬ 
ing  counterpart  funds,  specifically  di¬ 
rects  that  a  part  of  the  counterpart 
funds  must  be  spent  to  inform  Europe 
what  the  United  States  is  doing  for 
Europe. 

Thus,  this  amendment,  as  now  drawn, 
would  strike  out  a  whole  section. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  entire  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  deal  with  the  use 
and  promotion  of  propaganda,  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  should  modify  the  amendment 
so  as  to  clarify  it,  because  it  certainly  is 
not  clear. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  need  not 
be  concerned.  I  now  have  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  my  hand.  The  part  which  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  says,  “within  the 
United  States.”  On  line  8,  it  says  “with¬ 
in  the  United  States.” 

The  entire  amendment  is  in  one  sen¬ 
tence.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  di¬ 
vorce  any  of  the  restrictive  clauses  from 
the  concluding  clause  “within  the  United 
States.”  Surely,  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
bate  or  discussion  which  has  ensued, 
it  must  be  clear  that,  if  our  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  would  be  understood  to 
refer  only  to  a  use  of  funds  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  promoting  propaganda  within 
this  country.  I  quite  agree  with  what 
has  been  said  about  the  importance  of 
telling  foreigners  the  purpose  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  Our  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield?  I  should 
like  to  be  heard.  There  are  30  minutes 
on  each  amendment,  and  a  new  amende 
ment  has  been  offered  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wanted 
the  Senate  to  know  that,  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  when  a  constituent  in 
any  one  of  our  respective  States  writes 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  information  regarding  the  Mutual 
Security  Program,  the  United  States 
Senator  whose  constituent  he  is  will  have 
to  pay  one  of  his  high-priced  secretaries 
to  prepare  an  example  of  the  working  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program.  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  deny  to  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  the  American 
people  the  right  to  obtain  a  pamphlet  on 
mutual  security;  because  that  is  exactly 
what  this  amendment  would  effect. 

If  it  is  desired  to  carry  this  doctrine 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  Mr.  President, 
then  let  us  quit  printing  agricultural 
year  books.  If  we  did  that,  what  a  howl 
would  be  raised  around  here.  Let  us 
quit  printing  information  about  the 
American  Cancer  Institute.  When  it 
desires  to  put  out  some  information  as 
to  cancer  treatment,  let  us  quit  printing 
that,  because  it  is  printed  by  the  Govern- 
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ment.  Government  agencies  print  a 
great  variety  of  documents.  Perhaps 
they  should  quit  sending  out  the  weather 
reports,  since  that  involves  printing — 
propagandizing  their  services. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  positively  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  deny  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  place 
information  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
people. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  yield  me  another  minute. 
The  Senate  has  wasted  more  time  than 
that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  minute,  and  that  is  all.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

Mr.  President,  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  may  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  They  may  merely  think  it  is  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
But  we  have  such  a  thing  in  this  country 
as  majority  rule,  and  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Agency  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  how  they  can 
vote  for  $6,900,000,000  of  appropriations 
and  then  deny  a  Government  agency  the 
chance  even  to  print  a  pamphlet  telling 
the  people  what  we  have  done?  Are  my 
colleagues  afraid  of  what  they  have 
done?  Are  they  afraid  of  their  program? 
Are  they  afraid  of  their  votes?  I  shall 
not  rely  upon  other  people  to  tell  the 
story.  I  want  to  rely  upon  the  factual 
story  to  be  told,  and  it  can  only  be  told 
by  an  honest  report,  which  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  agency,  which  knows  its 
business 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  second? 

Mr.  MOODY  rose. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  does  not  have  any  time  remain¬ 
ing.  Unless  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yields - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  a  half  min¬ 
ute.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wanted  to  point  out,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  just  said,  that 
this  is  a  program  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  a  program  administered,  and 
brilliantly  administered,  by  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  who  is  now 
the  leading  figure  in  managing  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  one  of  the  Republican  aspirants 
for  the  Presidency.  No  more  ridiculous 
thing  has  ever  been  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  than  that  this  is  a  Democratic 
political  tearsheet.  This  is  one  attempt 
to  make  available  to  the  people  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  program  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  safety  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  the  Senator 
ever  hear  the  Republicans  ask  that  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur’s  publicity  program  be 
curtailed?  Did  anyone  ever  hear  the 
Republicans  ask  that  General  Eisen¬ 


hower’s  program  be  curtailed,  or  say 
that  it  ought  to  be  curtailed?  No.  But 
mutual  security — that  is  it. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  rose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  modify  my 
amendment  by  accepting  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  which  would  include 
counterpart  funds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  " 
from  Idaho  modifies  his  amendment  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Dworshak],  as  modified. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative. clerk  proceded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  on 
votes  taken  today.  I  consulted  his  of¬ 
fice  to  see  whether  they  knew  how  he 
would  vote  on  this  amendment.  They 
informed  me  that  they  did  not  know, 
and  suggested  that  I  break  the  pair  on 
this  vote,  which  I  now  do.  I  vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore  and  Mr.  Neely], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCar- 
ran],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are  ab¬ 
sent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business,  having  been  appointed 
a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  on 
this  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
if  present  and  voting,  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 


The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
DuffJ  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Seaton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montanfc  I  Mr. 
Ecton]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Conference  of  the  International  Council 
for  Christian  Leadership  at  The  Hague. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  are  detained  on  official  bus¬ 
iness. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  for 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 


nays  19,  as  follows: 

Aiken 

YEAS— 52 
Hickenlooper 

Nixon 

Bennett 

Hoey 

O'Mahoney 

Brewster 

Holland 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Hunt 

Saltonstall 

Butler,  Md. 

Ives 

Schoeppel 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smathers 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Kem 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cordon 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Dirksen 

Long 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Malone 

Taft 

Dworshak 

Martin 

Thye 

Eastland 

Maybank 

Watkins 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Welker 

Ferguson 

McKellar 

Williams 

Frear 

Millikin 

Young 

George 

Morse 

Hendrickson 

Mundt 

Anderson 

NAYS— 19 
Hennings 

Moody 

Benton 

Hill 

O’Conor 

Clements 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Underwood 

Green 

McFarland 

Hayden 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

-25 

Bricker 

Jenner 

McMahon 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

Murray 

Cain 

Kerr 

Neely 

Carlson 

Kilgore 

Russell 

Chavez 

Knowland 

Seaton 

Duff 

Langer 

Tobey 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Flanders 

McCarran 

Gillette 

McClellan 

So  Mr.  Dworshak’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Snader,  its  assistant 
reading  clerk,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Urszu; 

S.  997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paula 
Slucka  (Slucki)  and  Ariel  Slucki; 

S.  1372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Made- 
lame  Viale  Moore;  and 

S.  1679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Gorove. 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (S.  3086)  to  amend  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  for¬ 
ward  amendments  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendments. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  proposes  the  following 
amendments : 

On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  “$3,620,317,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$3,515,229,500.” 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  “$1,588,- 
922,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,542,- 
866,000.” 

On  page  4,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  “$529,- 
614,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$514,- 
263,000.” 

On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  “$48,038,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $46,645,000.” 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  “$56,772,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$55,126,500.” 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  “$66,380,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$64,456,000.” 

On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  “$533,859,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$518,385,000.” 

On  page  6,  line  5,  strike  out  “$356,354,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$346,025,000.” 

On  page  8,  line  2,  strike  out  “$54,501,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$52,971,500.” 

On  page  8,  line  4,  strike  out  “$19,215,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$18,658,000.” 

On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  “$8,734,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$8,481,000.” 

On  page  10,  line  25,  strike  out  “$2,446,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,375,000.” 

On  page  14,  line  18,  strike  out  “$14,848,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$14,417,500.” 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  this  is  the 
same  formula  which  I  proposed  earlier 
in  the  day,  except  that  it  is  a  proposal 
to  reduce  the  authorization  by  $200,- 
000,000.  The  previous  amendment 
which  proposed  to  reduce  it  by  $400,- 
000,000  failed  of  adoption  by  only  three 
votes.  This  amendment  would  result  in 
a  reduction  in  the  dollar  amount  of  only 
3  percent.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  this  small 
amount  of  reduction  would  not  greatly 
hamper  the  program,  but  the  saving  of 
$200,000,000  would  be  a  substantial  sav¬ 
ing  to  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  agreeable  to  limit¬ 
ing  the  time  for  discussion  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  10  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yielci. 

Mi’.  MAYBANK.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  make  a  part  of  his  remarks  the 
proposal  of  which  he  has  spoken.  I 
voted  for  the  billion-dollar  cut,  the  one- 
half  billion  cut  and  shall  vote  for  other 
cuts. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  proposal  is  merely 
to  make  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$200,000,000,  treating  all  items,  except 
the  children’s  fund,  alike.  The  aid  to 
Europe  item  would  be  reduced  approxi¬ 
mately  $60,000,000.  It  would  amount  to 
a  reduction  on  each  item  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3  percent  of  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
because  I  voted  against  the  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  because  I  believed  that 
specific  reductions  were  for  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  to  determine. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  just  another  effort  to  chisel  and  cut 
down  the  bill.  We  started  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  chopped  off  a  billion  dollars. 
We  wanted  to  be  fair.  Not  satisfied  with 
that  reduction,  an  amendment  was  of¬ 
fered  to  cut  the  bill  another  billion 
dollars.  The  Senate  debated  the  amend¬ 
ment.  We  got  the  views  and  the  votes  of 
Senators,  and  the  effort  was  defeated. 
It  was  a  good  vote.  [Laughter.] 

Senators  may  laugh,  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  this 
body.  That  is  more  votes  than  Senators 
who  are  against  the  whole  program  have, 
including  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  what  happened? 
Failing  to  cut  off  a  billion  dollars,  these 
friends  of  the  measure - 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  wants  to  be  fair.  Forty-nine 
votes  are  a  majority  in  this  body,  and  the 
Senate  did  not  defeat  the  amendment  by 
a  majority  of  the  body. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  absent  Senators.  I  have  in  mind  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  a  while 
ago.  Complaint  was  made  about  sending 
some  farmers,  some  grass-roots  people, 
to  see  things.  If  it  is  desired  to  send 
a  farmer  to  Europe  to  find  out  something 
it  is  said,  “Oh,  we  cannot  stand  for  such 
propaganda.  Leave  the  farmers  at  home. 
Let  Senators  go  over  there.  There  are 
some  Representatives  to  send  over,  too. 
We  want  to  send  someone  with  creden¬ 
tials  in  his  pocket,  saying  ‘I  am  a  Sen¬ 
ator  of  the  United  States.  Look  at  that. 
Here  is  a  gallery  card.  If  you  ever  visit 
the  United  States,  go  up  in  the  gallery 
and  see  what  we  are  doing  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  but  for  God’s  sake  do  not  let  these 
farmers  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe’.” 

Mr.  President,  why  do  Senators  want 
to  keep  chiseling  and  cutting  down  the 
bill?  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
pushing  his  amendment.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reported  a  bill,  but 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  it.  He  said,  “Oh,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  God’s  sake  send  the  bill  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  because  I  am 
a  member  of  that  committee,  and  I  want 
to  cut  its  throat  when  it  get  there.” 

It  was  sent  to  that  committee,  and 
what  happened?  His  own  committee, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  held  hearings  and  looked 
over  the  bill.  It  knew  what  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
done,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  by  a  majority  of  that  committee, 
voted  to  approve  the  bill  without  amend¬ 
ment. 

Why  did  not  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  get  his  billion-dollar  cut  in  the  com¬ 
mittee?  Why  did  he  not  get  his  $500,- 
000,000  cut?  If  he  could  not  get  a  cut 
of  $500,000,000,  why  did  he  not  get  a 
cut  of  $400,000,000?  Not  getting  a  cut 
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of  $400,000,000,  he  wants  a  cut  of 

$200,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  are  not  babes 
in  the  woods.  We  are  not  children.  This 
is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  On 
this  floor  have  trod  the  great  men  who 
served  here  in  the  years  that  are  gone. 

Why  should  we  spend  all  this  time 
chiseling  away,  cutting  a  little  dab  here 
and  a  little  dab  there,  by  Senators  who 
say,  “Oh,  we  are  for  the  bill.  We  are 
for  mutual  aid  security.  We  want  to 
build  up  in  Europe  a  rampart  against 
the  attacks  of  Soviet  communism,  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the  United  States,  in  order 
that  the  Communists  may  not  come  upon 
our  own  shores  and  attack  us.  Oh,  we 
are  for  the  mutual  security  bill,  but  let 
us  cripple  it  a  little.  We  are  not  so 
strong  for  it,  after  all.  We  want  to  ham¬ 
string  it  a  little.  Let  us  cut  some  of  the 
tendons  in  its  feet,  so  it  cannot  walk 
well.  Let  us  cut  off  its  arms — at  least 
one  of  its  arms.  Let  us  cut  off  a  billion 
dollars.  Let  us  trim  it.  If  we  cannot 
cut  off  a  billion  dollars,  let  us  cut 
$500,000,000.  If  the  Senate  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  cut  of  $500,000,000,  let  us  ram  a 
$400,000,000  cut  down  their  throats.” 

But  the  Senate  would  not  stand  for 
that.  The  Senate  would  not  vote  for  a 
cut  of  $1,000,000,000,  itvrould  not  vote  for 
a  cut  of  $500,000,000,  and  it  would  not 
vote  for  a  cut  of  $400,000,000. 

I  must  pay  my  respects  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  for  his  persistence, 
for  he  is  a  persistent  man.  If  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  should  be  defeated,  he 
probably  will  come  back  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  cut  off  $100,000,000.  If  that 
fails,  he  will  return  with  a  proposal  to 
cut  $50,000,000.  He  will  finally  get  down 
in  the  basement.  Senators  know  that 
under  big  department  stores  there  are 
basements  where  cheap  goods,  the  old, 
sorry  goods,  the  second-hand  goods,  are 
placed  on  sale.  The  basement  is  where, 
poor  folks  go  to  buy  what  they  cannot 
pay  for  upstairs.  Is  that  the  strategy 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  those 
who  are  associated  with  him  in  this  at¬ 
tack,  an  attack  that  the  Senate  has  al¬ 
ready  disapproved  of  in  every  vote  it 
has  cast? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  stood 
by  the  bill.  Do  we  want  to  send  a  crip¬ 
pled  man  to  an  international  confer¬ 
ence? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  would. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  know  the  Senator 
would.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  says 
he  wants  to  send  a  crippled  man  to  an 
international  conference.  He  is  talking 
sense.  That  is  what  he  means.  He 
means  exactly  that.  He  would  cut  off 
one  of  the  legs,  and  if  he  thought  the 
man  could  get  there  with  the  other  leg, 
he  would  cut  that  off  also. 

Mr.  WELKER.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  says  I  am  right.  Of  course,  I 
am  right.  I  am  right  when  I  speak 
against  this  amendment,  which  would 
cut  $200,000,000  from  this  bill.  I  know 
what  this  bill  is.  I  have  sat  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  for  weeks,  lis¬ 
tening  to  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  both  for  and  against  the  bill,  who 
asked  to  be  heard  by  the  committee. 
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We  heard  the  opponents,  we  heard  the 
department,  we  heard  all  those  who 
wanted  to  be  heard.  When  we  were  fin¬ 
ished,  we  concluded  that  we  could  safely 
cut  the  appropriation  by  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  That  ought  to  have  satisfied  the 
voracious  appetite  of  the  economists. 
That  ought  to  have  had  some  effect  on 
their  digestive  functions. 

But  no,  that  was  not  enough.  They 
wanted  to  cut  off  another  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  When  they  did  not  succeed,  they 
said,  “Well,  the  situation  is  not  so  bad. 
We  will  be  satisfied  if  we  can  cut  off 
$500,000,000.” 

The  Senate  said,  “No.” 

The  opponents  then  said,  “Well,  since 
we  could  not  get  a  cut  of  $500,000,000, 
let  us  try  to  cut  $400,000,000.” 

Again  the  Senate  said,  “No.” 

Now  we  have  their  proposition,  “Since 
we  could  not  get  any  of  those  cuts,  let 
us  propose  a  cut  of  $200,000,000.” 

They  want  to  cripple  the  program. 
They  say,  “The  legs  are  not  cut  off  en¬ 
tirely,  but  we  want  to  cripple  this  crea¬ 
ture  as  much  as  we  can.  It  may  not 
die  from  a  major  wound,  but  we  want  to 
fix  it  so  that  at  least  it  will  bleed  a 
lot.” 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened  in 
Europe?  The  foreign  ministers  of  this 
country,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  France 
went  to  Bonn,  in  West  Germany.  There 
they  induced  West  Germany  to  aline 
itself  with  the  West,  to  aline  itself 
against  the  hordes  of  Communists  that 
might  come  forth  from  that  far-flung 
country  yonder  across  the  sea. 

What  does  the  action  in  Bonn  mean? 
If  the-  allied  countries  had  not  succeeded 
.  in  aligning  Germany  with  the  West,  and 
if  Germany  had  aligned  herself  with  the 
East,  and  had  gone  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain,  it  would  have  meant  the  doom  of 
the  little  countries  of  western  European 
freedom,  and  ultimately  it  probably 
would  have  meant  the  doom  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

Do  we  want  to  send  throbbing  across 
the  wires  to  Europe  the  message  that 
when  it  comes  to  mutual  security  we  have 
lost  our  courage,  that  we  have  got  cold 
feet,  that  we  are  not  going  to  help  them, 
except  by  a  little  dab  here  and  a  little 
dab  there?  Or  do  we  want  to  send  a 
message  that  we  approve  what  those 
countries  have  done  in  getting  Germany 
to  line  up  with  the  west;  that  we  ap¬ 
prove  what  France  and  the  other  six 
powers  in  Europe  have  done  toward 
guaranteeing  a  Western  European  army 
of  defense  and  resistance  against  the 
totalitarian  hordes  that  threaten  not 
not  only  their  liberty,  not  only  their 
democracy,  not  only  their  countries,  but 
ultimately  the  United  States  itself? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  Dane.  I 
am  an  American.  Yet  I  sympathize 
with  little  countries  like  Denmark,  that 
cannot  resist  alone.  They  must  resist, 
if  they  resist  at  all,  by  union  in  Europe, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  a  Dutchman,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  the  perils  under  which  the  Dutch 
are  suffering.  They  know  that  Russia 
can  overrun  them  in  a  moment,  can  de¬ 
stroy  their  Government,  can  enslave 
their  people,  and  can  wreak  ruin  and 


devastation  upon  that  fair  land.  I  am 
not  lacking  in  sympathy.  I  know  that 
Holland  cannot  resist  alone.  She  must 
resist  in  alliance  with  Western  Germany, 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and 
with  the  United  States  itself,  if  she  is  to 
be  safe,  if  she  is  to  survive,  if  she  is  to 
live  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  Belgian.  I 
am  an  American.  That  does  not  lessen 
my  sympathy  for  Belgium,  a  country  of 
gallant,  brave,  and  courageous  people. 
How  long  would  Belgium  last  if  she  tried 
to  resist  alone?  She  would  be  engulfed 
in  a  wave  of  military  power  and  military 
force.  Her  Government  would  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  and  her  people  enslaved. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  is  true  of 
France  and  the  other  countries  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Our  country  is  not  doing 
everything  for  the  defense  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Under  this  bill,  the  countries  I 
have  mentioned  in  Western  Europe  are 
required  to  put  up  many  times  as  much 
money  toward  raising  and  equipping 
armies  and  toward  manufacturing  arms 
as  the  United  States  will  contribute  to 
this  common  enterprise,  this  enterprise 
of  saving  the  freedom  of  the  world,  this 
enterprise  to  preserve  the  democracy  of 
the  world,  this  enterprise  to  save  the  free 
peoples  of  earth  from  tyranny  and  from 
subjugation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  ought  not 
vote  for  the  cut  proposed  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending,  not  because  $200,- 
000,000  is  such  a  tremendous  sum — it  is 
not— but  a  cut  of  even  $200,000,000  will 
be  symbolic  to  the  people  of  Western 
Europe,  to  France,  Great  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  other  countries  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  partner  in  this 
project,  that  the  United  States  is  losing 
its  courage,  that  the  United  States  is 
beginning  to  get  cold  feet  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  aiding  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  not  for  Western  Europe  alone, 
but  for  our  own  defense. 

We  are  not  defending  Western  Europe 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  are  defending  it  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  would 
not  be  voting  millions  of  dollars  except 
that  we  believe  that  the  safest  way  to 
protect  the  United  States  is  to  bring 
about  a  strong  force  in  Western  Europe, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  with  bayonets 
at  their  sides,  in  order  that  they  may 
resist  and  overcome  the  activities  of  far- 
off  Moscow  which  threaten  to  engulf,  en¬ 
slave,  and  subject  the  free  world  to  the 
most  cruel  and  despotic  government  that 
has  ever  cursed  the  earth  since  the  days 
of  the  Roman  despots. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
I  am  informed  that,  if  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 


were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
did  not  answer  when  his  name  was  called. 
He  is  in  Europe.  If  he  were  present  I 
feel - 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  only  announcing  how  an¬ 
other  Senator  would  vote.  There  is 
nothing  out  of  order  about  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  feel  sure  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  were  pres¬ 
ent,  he  would  vote  “nay,”  because  he  so 
voted  in  the  committee,  and  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  that  is  not  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  how  a  Senator  would 
vote. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are  absent 
on  official  business.  * 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business,  having  been  appointed  a 
delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Seaton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Ecton]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Conference  of  the  International 
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Council  for  Christian  Leadership  at  The 
Hague. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Cain]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Ecton]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff].  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Montaha  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bricker]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

yeas— 37 


Aiken 

Frear 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hendrickson 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler,  Md. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Stennis 

Capehart 

Kem 

Taft 

Case 

Long 

Thye 

Cordon 

Malone 

Watkins 

Dirksen 

Martin 

Welker 

Douglas 

Maybank 

Williams 

Dworshak 

Mckellar 

Young 

Ellender 

Millikin 

Ferguson 

Mundt 

NAYS— 34 

Anderson 

George 

Holland 

Benton 

Green 

Humphrey 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Hunt 

Clements 

Hennings 

Ives 

Connally 

Hill 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Fulbright 

Hoey 

Lehman 

Lodge 

Nixon 

Smathers 

McFarland 

O’Conor 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Monroney 

O'Mahoney 

Sparkman 

Moody 

Pastore 

Underwood 

Morse 

Russell 

Neely 

Saltonstall 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Bricker 

Gillette 

McCarthy 

Byrd 

Jenner 

McClellan 

Cain 

Kefauver 

McMahon 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Murray 

Chavez 

Kilgore 

Seaton 

Duff 

Knowland 

Tobey 

Eastland 

Danger 

Wiley 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Flanders 

McCarran 

So  Mr. 

Long’s  amendment  1 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  * 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment 
5/27/52-1  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  11,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  line  9  and  between 
lines  9  and  10  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  537.  Whenever  a  commodity  author¬ 
ized  for  procurement  outside  the  United 
States  under  this  act  is  under  either  domes¬ 
tic  allocation  or  price  controls  in  the  United 
States,  it  shall  he  so  procured  by  General 
Services  Administration,  or  such  other 
agency  of  the  Government  as  the  President 
may  designate  for  such  purpose,  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  recipient  country  as  a  com¬ 
modity  in  lieu  of  dollar  grants  for  their  own 
procurement. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  important  amendment.  The 
only  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prevent  United  States  dollars  from  be¬ 
ing  used  in  the  world  material  market 
by  foreign  countries  in  competition  with 
our  own  purchasers. 


May  28 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  make  au¬ 
thorizations  through  the  Mutual  Secur¬ 
ity  Agency  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
commodities,  such  as  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
nickel,  and  tin,  we  just  allot  the  dollars 
to  the  foreign  nation  and  let  them  go 
into  the  world  market  to,  purchase  the 
material.  Their  competition  runs  the 
price  up  on  these  commodities.  Under 
the  terms  of  my  amendment,  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  the  aid  granted  any  nation.  In  fact, 
I  believe  my  amendment  will  actually  in¬ 
crease  the  amonut  of  the  aid  by  elimi¬ 
nating  this  unwarranted  competition  for 
raw  materials. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the 
General  Services  Administration — it  is 
not  necessary  to  create  a  new  agency — 
or  any  other  agency  designated  by  the 
President,  to  buy  the  materials  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  commodity  itself  to  the  recip¬ 
ient  nation  in  lieu  of  the  dollar  grant. 

The  amendment  is  limited  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  commodities  procured  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  and  consequently 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  amount  of  these  commodity  allo¬ 
cations  to  foreign  nations  under  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  program  is  considerable. 

I  wish  to  present  a  summary  of  the 
figures. 

Procurement  authorizations,  cumula¬ 
tive  from  April  3,  1948,  to  December  31, 
1951: 

Nonferrous  metals  and  products: 
Total,  $699,700,000  to  17  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  issued  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  entitled  “Procurement  Authori¬ 
zations  by  Commodity  Groups  and  Coun¬ 
try  of  Designation.  Cumulative,  April  3, 
1948,  to  December  31,  1951 — Millions  of 
Dollars.”  It  shows  the  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  allotted  to  each  one  of 
these  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Procurement  authorizations  by  commodity  group  and  country  of  destination,  cumulative,  Apr.  3, 1948,  to  Dec.  31,  1951 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country  of  destination 


Commodity  group 

Total 

Aus¬ 

tria 

Bel- 

gium- 

Luxem- 

burg 

Den¬ 

mark 

France 

Ger¬ 

many 

(federal 

Greece 

Ice¬ 

land 

Ire¬ 

land 

Italy 

Netherlands 

(including 

Indonesia) 

Nor¬ 

way 

Por¬ 

tugal 

Swe-. 

den 

Tri¬ 

este 

Tur¬ 

key 

United 

King- 

Y  ugp- 
slavia 

repub¬ 

lic) 

Neth¬ 

erlands 

Indo¬ 

nesia 

dom 

Nonferrous  metals  and  prod¬ 
ucts . 

669.7 

9.  7 

0.7 

13.7 

151.  2 

44.4 

3.6 

0.3 

44.3 

51.  5 

1.2 

7.0 

2.4 

0.2 

1.6 

336.  9 

1.1 

Copper  _ 

366. 1 

5. 1 

9.9 

122.  0 

25. 1 

1.8 

.2 

43.9 

29.6 

3.9 

.1 

a 

124.  3 

Aluminum _ 

125.1 

.6 

.4 

.2 

1.2 

1.4 

.1 

5. 1 

1.2 

2.2 

.7 

111.  1 

1.0 

Zinc . . 

83.  5 

1.0 

1.6 

9.0 

3.5 

.  1 

2.9 

.5 

64.  7 

Lead . . . 

58.5 

.8 

1.4 

6.6 

12.3 

2.7 

.2 

34.  G 

Brass  and  bronze _ 

8.4 

1. 1 

.3 

5. 1 

.8 

.6 

.3 

.1 

.i 

Nickel . 

6.3 

.3 

3.6 

1.7 

a 

.2 

.2 

.1 

Tin _ _ 

1.8 

1. 1 

.6 

Other,  including  pre¬ 
cious  metals. 

20, 1 

.4 

.1 

4.7 

11.5 

.2 

9 

.8 

.1 

9  9 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  the  United  States  established  a 
domestic  ceiling  price  of  27  '/2  cents  on 
imported  copper  and  copper  produced 
from  imported  concentrates  in  July  1951 
and  marked  the  price  of  domestically 
produced  copper  at  241/2  cents.  The 
prices  for  lead  and  zinc  of  17  and  17!/2 
cents,  respectively,  were  maintained 
until  October  1951,  as  a  result,  first  of 
voluntary  price  stabilization  and,  later, 
the  fixing  of  price  ceilings.  On  October 

2,  1951,  the  price  of  zinc  was  increased 
from  17V2  to  191/2  cents  and  of  lead  from 
17  to  19  cents,  and  a  prohibition  was 
placed  on  the  importation  of  these  metals 
above  these  prices. 

The  prices  quoted  above  cannot  be 
considered  as  representing  a  world  price 
for  any  of  these  metals.  Prices  of  55  to 
60  cents  for  copper,  45  cents  for  zinc,  and 
25  cents  for  lead  were  paid  for  a  part  of 
the  supplies  sold  internationally. 

In  other  words,  we  were  giving  dollars 
to  the  other  countries  and  they  were 
going  into  the  open  market  of  the  world 
and  paying  as  high  as  55  and  60  cents 
for  copper.  They  were  using  American 
dollars  and  paying  45  cents  for  zinc  and 
25  cents  for  lead. 

We  have  authorized  in  the  period  April 

3,  1948,  through  December  31,  1951,  pro¬ 
curement  of  $366,100,000  for  copper, 
$125,100,000  for  aluminum,  $83,500,000 
for  zinc,  and  $58,500,000  for  lead. 

These  materials  have  been  bought  in 
the  world  market ;  in  the  case  of  copper, 
a  large  part  of  it  from  Latin  America. 
Our  dollars  have  been  used  to  run  up 
the  world  price  to  our  own  disadvantage. 
This  also  means  that  MSA  dollars  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  taxpayer  does  not  procure 
as  much  material  as  they  would  if  the 
GSA  did  the  actual  procurement  and 
there  was  only  one  place  where  dollars 
could  be  secured,  that  is,  in  this  country, 
not  in  foreign  countries. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
take  the  amendment  to  conference.  It 
is  a  very  important  amendment.  It 
would  provide  more  material  if  we 
bought  all  the  products  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  them  purchased  with  our  dollars, 
when  we  have  price  control  or  allotment 
of  materials. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I 
am  offering  by  request.  It  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  was  embodied  in  an  act  re¬ 
cently  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  and  has  to  do  with  setting  up  an 
international  finance  corporation  to  in¬ 
crease  the  participation  of  private-en¬ 
terprise  investment  in  developing  the 
resources  of  certain  areas,  and  so  forth. 
I  shall  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
to  be  stated.  I  understand  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is'  willing  to  take  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference. 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  tell  us  a  little  more 
about  the  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  10,  line  13, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  535.  In  order  to  increase  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  private  enterprise  and  investment 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  areas  in 
which  assistance  is  authorized  by  this  act 
and  to  mobilize  local  capital  for  such  de¬ 
velopment  and  investment,  such  amount  as 
may  be  required,  but  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  further  military  production,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  subscribing  to  the  capital  of 
an  international  finance  corporation:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  whenever  the  Director  for  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  determines  to  so  utilize  such 
funds  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  How  would  the 
amendment  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  proposed  corporation  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank,  the  Monetary  Fund, 
and  other  existing  commitments? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  answering  that  question,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  I  submitted  the  amendment 
by  request,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  call  for  any  further  ap¬ 
propriations  of  funds;  it  would  merely 
call  for  assistance  to  private  capital  in 
those  areas. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  the  activities  con¬ 
ducted  pursuant  to  the  amendment 
would  not  parallel  present  activities  or 
would  not  interfere  with  them,  then  I 
suggest  that  at  least  the  amendment 
would  open  the  door  to  a  very  large  sub¬ 
ject  which  should  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  before  it  agrees  to  enter  that 
field.  In  other  words,  I  suggest  that 
the  amendment  in  its  present  status 
should  not  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  A  similar 
amendment  has  been  included  in  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives;  and  the  amendment  is 
along  the  lines  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Rockefeller  Commission,  which 
had  experience  in  connection  with  deal¬ 
ings  with  South  America. 

The  amendment  would  not  require  the 
appropriation  of  additional  sums,  but 
would  simply  permit  the  Administrator 
to  set  up  a  corporation  of  the  kind  pro¬ 
posed. 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  wonder  how  the 
amendment  would  foster  or  help  private 
enterprise,  inasmuch  as  under  the 
amendment  a  Government  corporation 
would  be  handling  the  funds. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  op-, 
eration  would  be  a  banking  operation. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  contain  any  provision  that  the 
money  shall  be  used  only  in  free-enter¬ 
prise  systems,  so  that  it  would  foster 
them;  or  would  the  money  be  used  for 
exactly  the  same  purposes  as  those  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  other  parts  of  the  bill  which 
really  foster  socialism,  inasmuch  as  the 
money  would  go  to  the  governments 
themselves? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  the 
amendment  distinctly  provides  that  the 
purpose  is  to  foster  private  operation 
and  private  investment.  I  do  not  think 
the  amendment  could  be  used  in  any 
other  connection.  The  amendment  is 
permissive  in  nature;  and  if  such  activi¬ 
ties  were  engaged  in  they  would  have  to 
be  reported  to  the  specified  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  However,  would 
there  be  any  way  by  which  the  congres¬ 
sional  committees  could  stop  such  ac¬ 
tivities  if  they  were  opposed  to  them? 
Does  not  the  amendment  simply  provide 
for  the  making  of  a  report,  at  which  time 
it  would  be  too  late  to  stop  the  activities? 
Is  not  that  the  way  the  amendment 
reads? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  have  the  proviso 
of  the  amendment  read  again. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  proviso 
will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  whenever  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  determines  to  so  utilize  such 
funds  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  after 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  conclud¬ 
ed  his  questions. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  proviso  which  has  just 
been  read  to  mean  that  at  the  time  when 
the  report  was  made  or  the  notification 
was  given  to  the  specified  committees, 
the  action  would  already  have  been 
taken,  and  thus  the  only  effect  of  the 
proviso  would  be  to  have  notice  of  the 
activity  given  to  the  committees  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  amendment.  In  short,  they 
would  simply  be  notified  of  what  had 
already  been  done.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  any  defect  in  the  activity 
would  not  be  cured. 
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Furthermore,  if  an  amendment  of  this 
sort  is  already  in  the  House  bill,  this 
provision,  if  now  adopted  by  the  Senate 
as  an  amendment,  could  not  be  taken 
to  conference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  it 
could  be  taken  to  conference  in  order  to 
correct  any  errors. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  way  to  get  the 
■  amendment  to  conference  is  to  leave  it 
out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes,  because  once 
the  amendment  is  added  to  the  bill,  it 
will  have  been  adopted  by  both  Houses, 
and  thus  will  not  be  a  proper  subject 
for  a  conference. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  be  willing  to  substitute  the 
words  “obtain  the  consent  of”  for  the 
words  “forthwith  notify”?  Such  a 
change  would  be  a  change  in  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  the  amendment,  and  thus 
would  result  in  giving  the  conferees 
something  they  could  consider. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  a  very  good  one,  and  fits  in  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  So  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
accept  that  suggestion,  with  the  result 
that  the  amendment  then  can  be  taken 
to  conference. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  modify  the 
amendment  accordingly? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
glad  to  modify  the  amendment  by  in¬ 
serting  the  words  “obtain  the  consent 
of”,  as  a  modification  of  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Section  535.  In  order  to  increase  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  private  enterprise  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
areas  in  which  assistance  is  authorized  by 
this  act  and  to  mobilize  local  capital  for 
such  development  and  investment,  such, 
amount  as  may  be  required,  but  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  assistance  to  further  military  pro¬ 
duction,  economic,  and  technical  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  subscribing  to 
the  capital  of  an  international  finance  cor¬ 
poration:  Provided,  That  whenever  the  Di¬ 
rector  for  Mutual  Security  determines  to  so 
utilize  such  funds  he  shall  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President, 
should  not  the  words  in  the  proviso  be 
“consent  to  use  such  funds”?  In  other 
words,  should  not  the  use  of  the  funds 
be  directly  referred  to  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  accept 
that  modification,  and  now  ask  that  the 
amendment  as  further  modified  be  read, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  that  is  done,  I  suggest  that  if  con¬ 
sent  is  to  be  obtained,  it  should  be  ob¬ 


tained  before  the  action  is  taken,  not 
after  it  is  taken. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  now 
suggest  that  the  word  “first”  be  included 
in  the  amendment,  as  a  modification  of 
it,  so  that  at  that  point  the  amendment 
will  read: 

He  shall  first  obtain  the  consent  of. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Obtaining  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  committees  specified  in  the 
amendment  might  land  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  safety  and  greater  considera¬ 
tion,  but  it  would  not  change  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved. 

In  this  respect  we  would  be  embarking 
upon  a  most  important  undertaking.  I 
do  not  believe  it  should  be  gone  into 
without  hearings  and  without  very 
thorough  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course  the 
amendment  would  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  view  of  the  points  which  have 
been  raised  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  submitted  the  amendment  by  re¬ 
quest,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster], 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  such 
an  amendment  already  is  included  in 
the  House  bill,  I  think  it  is  wise  to  with¬ 
draw  the  amendment  at  this  time;  and 
I  now  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  (a)  No  economic,  financial,  or 
military  assistance  shall  be  provided  out  of 
any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  any 
act  to  provide  economic,  financial,  or  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  to  any 
country  which  exports  or  knowingly  per¬ 
mits  the  exportation  of,  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  any  of  its  satel¬ 
lite  countries  (including  Communist  China 
and  Communist  North  Korea),  arms,  arma¬ 
ment,  or  military  materiel,  or  articles  or 
commodities  (1)  which  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  shall  have  certified  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  administering  the  program  under 
which  such  assistance  is  extended  are  likely 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  arma¬ 
ment,  or  military  materiel,  or  (2)  shipment 
of  which  to  the  Soviet  bloc  is  embargoes,  or 
would  be  refused  export  licenses,  by  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  national  se¬ 
curity;  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  and  directed  to  make  such 
certification  with  respect  to  any  article  or 
commodity  of  the  nature  or  class  described. 

(b)  After  the  forty-fifth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  no  country 
shall  be  eligible  for  economic,  financial,  or 
military  assistance  under  any  act  providing 
economic,  financial,  or  military  assistance  to 
foreign  countries,  unless  within  30  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  such  assistance  is  to  be 
provided  such  country  shall  have  certified  to 
the  United  States  that  it  has  not,  subsequent 
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to  the  fifteenth  day  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  exported,  or  knowingly 
permitted  the  exportation  of,  arms,  arma¬ 
ment,  military  materiel,  articles,  or  com¬ 
modities,  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  to  any  of  the  countries 
referred  to  in  such  provisions:  Provided,  That 
such  certification  shall  not  relieve  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Mutual  Security  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  United  States  Government  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  enforcing  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1851  is  repealed  effective  on  the 
forty-fifth  day  following  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  on  April  19, 
1950,  I  presented  to  the  Senate  evidence 
that  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  were 
making  large  shipments  of  war  materials 
to  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

Despite  repeated  efforts  by  many  of  us 
in  the  Senate,  despite  the  fact  that  more 
than  106,000  American  boys  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  Korea,  these  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  permitted  to  continue. 

On  May  9,  1951,  I  submitted,  on  be¬ 
half  of  other  Senators  and  myself,  an 
amendment  to  the  third  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  of  1951.  That  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  American  economic 
or  financial  assistance  shall  be  automati¬ 
cally  shut  off  to  any  country  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  sell  war  materials  to  Russia  and 
her  satellites,  including  Red  China. 

On  May  10,  1951,  the  Senate  approved 
this  amendment  unanimously. 

Certain  changes  were  made  in  the 
conference  committee,  including  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  provision  permitting  the 
United  States  National  Security  Council, 
of  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  chairman,  to  make  exceptions 
“in  the  security  interest  of  the  United 
States.” 

Both  the  Senate,  and  the  House  ap¬ 
proved  the  conference  report,  and  it  be¬ 
came  Public  Law  45,  Eighty-second  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  taking  this  action,  Congress  made 
clear  that  it  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  to  halt  the 
flow  of  war  goods  to  the  enemy. 

On  June  16,  1951,  Congress  and  the 
American  people  were  shocked  and 
amazed  to  learn  that  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council  had  suspended  entirely 
the  operation  of  the  war-goods-ban 
amendment. 

Later,  the  Congress  repealed  the  so- 
called  Kem  amendment  and  replaced  it 
with  the  weak,  discretionary  Battle  Act — 
Public  Law  213,  Eighty-second  Congress. 

The  Battle  Act  prohibits  the  sending 
of  American  assistance  to  a  country 
which  permits  shipments  of  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  implements  of  war,  and  atom¬ 
ic-energy  materials  to  countries  of  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

But  it  permits  the  President  to  make 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  countries  which 
permit  shipments  of  items  other  than 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war, 
and  atomic-energy  materials. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  made 
use  of  this  “escape  clause”  in  the  Battle 
Act  to  permit  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  to  ship  some  $200,000  worth 
of  oil-drilling  equipment  to  Communist 
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Poland,  and  still  be  eligible  to  receive  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  of  April  23,  1952: 

The  President  made  his  decision  to  ignore 
the  Dutch  action  on  recommendation  of  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  Mutual  Security  Admin¬ 
istrator. 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  “this 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  exceptions  that 
the  President  is  expected  to  make  under 
his  right  through  the  ‘escape  clause.’  ” 
The  Battle  Act  was  approved  October 
26,  1951. 

Since  that  time,  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  continued  to  sell  large 
quantities  of  such  items  as  iron,  steel, 
and  rubber  to  the  Reds. 

American  boys  in  Korea  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall  from  Communist  shells 
and  bullets. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  very  guns  which  fire  those  shells 
and  bullets  have  been  made  from  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  by  our  allies. 

Our  allies  continue  to  take  the  cash. 
Our  boys  continue  to  take  the  casual¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure — yes,  the 
refusal — of  President  Truman  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Acheson  to  halt  this 
bloody  trade  makes  up  one  of  the  most 
shocking  chapters  in  American  history. 

There  is  scarcely  any  material  more 
vital  in  modern  warfare  than  rubber. 
Tanks,  planes,  guns,  trucks — all  require 
rubber. 

I  have  learned  that  during  the  first 
3  months  of  1952  Great  Britain  sold 
$49,749,171  worth  of  rubber  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  alone.  Nearly  $50,000,000 
worth  of  rubber  from  Britain  to  Russia 
during  the  first  3  months  of  1952  alone. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  trai¬ 
torous  shipments  of  rubber  from  Britain 
to  Russia,  some  of  the  rubber  found  its 
way  into  weapons  of  war  used  in  Korea. 

On  March  10, 1952,  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Tokyo  appeared  which 
read  as  follows: 

A  hitherto  secret  report  in  Gen.  Matthew 
B.  Ridgway’s  headquarters  asserts:  “The 
main  source  of  supply  for  present  Chinese 
Communist  forces  *  *  *  in  Korea  *  *  * 
Is  from  Soviet-furnished  material.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  text  of  this 
dispatch  taken  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star  of  March  10,  1952. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  dispatch  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Iecord,  as  follows: 

Vast  Arms  Flow — Russian  Support  of  Com¬ 
munist  Forces  in  Korea  Revealed  by  .Se¬ 
cret  U.  N.  Report — Many  Modern  Soviet 
Types — Main  Sources  of  Supplies  Are  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Satellite  Areas,  Ridgway  Is 
Informed — Some  Howitzers  Comparable  to 
Those  of  the  Allies — Variety  of  Small 
Weapons 

Tokyo,  March  10. — A  hitherto*,  secret  re¬ 
port  In  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway’s  head¬ 
quarters  asserts :  “The  main  source  of  supply 
for  present  Chinese  Communist  forces  in 
Korea  is  from  Soviet-furnished  materiel.” 

Although  the  United  Nations  command 
never  has  announced  the  capture  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  soldier,  virtually  all  of  the  equipment 


now  in  use  by  the  North  Korean  army  and 
the  Chinese  Communist  forces  is  Russian- 
made. 

JETS  FROM  RUSSIA 

So,  too,  is  the  swift  jet  interceptor  plane, 
the  MIG-15,  which  patrols  northwest  Korea 
from  Manchurian  bases. 

A  staif  officer  at  General  Ridgway’s  head¬ 
quarters  today  made  available  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  today  the  report  containing  a  list 
of  captured  guns,  vehicles,  and  other  war 
machinery  which  the  Soviets  have  turned 
over  to  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  armies. 

Red  staff  officers  drafting  truce  supervision 
terms  nominated  Russia  as  a  neutral  ob¬ 
server. 

“With  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of 
Japanese  materiel  left  over  from  the  Jap¬ 
anese  occupation  of  Korea  and  Manchuria 
and  materiel  captured  from  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea,  the  North  Korean  army  has 
been  entirely  equipped  and/or  reequipped 
with  Soviet  materiel,”  the  intelligence  report 
said. 

“Recent  reports  have  shown  that  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  present  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  forces  equipping  and/or  reequipping 
of  units  in  Korea,  or  earmarked  for  Korea, 
is  from  Soviet-furnished  materiel. 

ALL  TYPES'  OF  ARMS 

“This  Soviet-furnished  materiel  included 
tanks,  self-propelled  armored  artillery, 
trucks,  artillery,  AA  guns  (antiaircraft),  ma¬ 
chine  guns,  and  various  types  of  small  arms. 
While  some  part  of  this  ordnance  has  been 
manufactured  in  North  Korea  proper,  the 
vast  majority  has  come  from  either  Russia 
or  her  satellite  countries. 

“All  of  the  ordnance  materiel  listed  herein 
has  been  captured  and  positively  identified 
in  Korea  during  present  hostilities. 

“In  the  armored  field  of  ^Soviet  materiel 
identified  in  Korea,  there  are  the  BA-64 
armored  car,  the  SU-76  self-propelled  gun, 
:  .d  the  T-34  tank. 

“The  T-34  tank  is  armed  with  an  85-milli¬ 
meter  gun  and  was  the  principal  combat 
vehicle  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  throughout  World 
War  II,  the  SU-76  is  a  75-millimeter  gun 
mounted  on  a  tank  chassis  providing  a  mo¬ 
bile  artillery  support,  and  the  BA-64  is  a 
lightly  armored,  highly  mobile  vehicle  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  reconnaissance  purposes.” 

ARTILLERY  AND  TANKS 

“Soviet  field  artillery,  antiaircraft  guns, 
and  antitank  guns  have  been  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  materiel  captured  in  Korea  by 
U.  N.  forces. 

“These  have  included  45-millimeter  and 
57-millimeter  antitank  guns;  37-millimeter 
and  85-millimeter  antiaircraft  guns,  and  76- 
millimeter  howitzers,  76-millimeter  guns 
and  122-millimeter  howitzers  in  the  field 
artillery  group. 

“The  45-millimeter  antitank  guns  are  out¬ 
dated  against  modern  armor  and  are  useful 
only  in  close  support  of  infantry  in  opposing 
lightly  armored  vehicles  and  against  dug- 
outs,  etc. 

“The  57-millimeter  antitank  gun  is  still 
effective  against  armor  at  very  close  ranges. 

“Both  the  37-millimeter  and  the  85-milli¬ 
meter  antiaircraft  guns  are  of  recent  enough 
design  and  manufacture  to  be  effective  anti¬ 
aircraft  weapons. 

“The  76-millimeter  gun  model  1902/30  is 
of  antiquated  design  but  has  been  effective 
in  Korean  terrain;  the  76-millimeter  how¬ 
itzer  model  1927  and  76-millimeter  gun 
model  1938,  while  outdated,  have  been  more 
than  adequate  for  close  infantry  support 
purposes;  the  122-millimeter  howitzer  model 
1938  is  a  very  effective  weapon  used  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  same  missions  as  the  United 
States  155-millimeter  howitzer  and  the  122- 
mlllimeter  howitzer  model  1931/37  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  long-range  weapon  normally  employed 
in  roles  comparable  to  those  of  the  United 
States  corps  artillery.” 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor]  on  March 
25,  1952,  raised  the  question  as  to  why, 
since  rubber  is  an  item  of  vital  strategic 
importance,  the  President  has  permitted 
aid  to  continue  to  Britain  engaged  in 
selling  rubber  to  Russia. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  said: 

One  important  fact  in  this  connection 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  That  is,  that  raw 
rubber  would  seem  to  be  an  item  “of  primary 
strategic  significance”  as  laid  down  in  title  I 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  under  the  heading  of  “War 
materials.” 

However,  while  title  I  specifically  includes 
petroleum  and  transportation  materials  of 
strategic  value  as  items  that  cannot  be  sent 
by  countries  sharing  in  the  financial  aid 
from  this  country,  rubber  has  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list.  Under  what  considera¬ 
tion  it  could  have  been  omitted,  when  it 
seems  to  be  so  absolutely  essential  to  the 
movement  of  all  types  of  mechanized  arma¬ 
ments,  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Members  who  will  recall  the  discussions 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year  in  the 
Congress  will  remember  the  paragraph  in 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  which  provides,  and  I  quote: 

“It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  no  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  financial  assistance  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  any  nation  unless  it  applies  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  such  shipments  to  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  threatening  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all 
countries  under  its  domination.” 

Then  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
continued : 

It  would  certainly  seem  to  circumvent  the 
directly  expressed  purpose  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  act  if  the  responsible  authorities  of 
our  country  continue  to  regard  rubber  as  of 
so  little  strategic  significance  as  to  neglect 
now  to  include  it  in  the  prohibited  list  of 
items  that  may  not  be  shipped  to  our  Com¬ 
munist  enemies. 

Every  mother  and  father,  every  wife  and 
child  whose  close  relatives  are  serving  in 
Korea  will  disagree  with  any  official  dictum 
which  would  permit  continuing  shipments 
of  vitally  needed  rubber  to  our  Communist 
foes  to  be  used  against  our  own  men  and 
their  companions  in  arms  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  a  matter  that  warrants  the 
thorough  Interest  of  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  demands  immediate  reconsidera¬ 
tion  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  desig¬ 
nation  of  strategic  materials  which  may  not 
be  shipped  to  our  enemies. 

Rubber  is  not  the  only  vital  material 
Britain  is  making  available  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

The  largest  electric  motors  for  ma¬ 
rine  propulsion  in  the  world  are  being 
built  in  Britain  for  Russia.  They 
weight  about  100  tons  each. 

Our  own  defense  effort  has  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  a  shortage  of  machine  tools. 
Yet  during  the  first  3  months  in  1952 
Britain  sold  $1,541,280  worth  of  ma¬ 
chine  tools  to  Russia. 

Britain  is  not  the  only  country  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  the  United  States  and 
in  turn  selling  strategic  materials  to  the 
Reds. 

According  to  the  latest  information 
available,  France  continues  to  sell  iron 
and  steel  to  Russia. 

On  January  20, 1952,  it  was  announced 
that  an  on-the-spot  investigation  made 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Export  Con¬ 
trols  and  Policies  that  “strategic  prod- 
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ucts,  urgently  needed  by  Communist 
forces,  are  still  flowing  to  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  countries  through  Europe’s  free 
ports.” 

There  are  strong  indications  that,  un¬ 
less  Congress  takes  prompt  and  effec¬ 
tive  action,  the  flood  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  from  Western  Europe  to  the 
Reds  may  increase  in  the  coming 
months.  Startling  events  transpired  at 
the  Moscow  economic  conference  a 
couple  of  months  ago. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  which  appeared  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star  of  April  14,  1952,  date- 
lined  Moscow,  April  14: 

Estimates  of  new  East-West  trade  which 
may  result  from  the  Soviet-sponsored  inter¬ 
national  economic  conference  here  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds  today. 

The  dispatch  continues: 

The  conference  ended  Saturday  but  many 
delegates  lingered  on  in  the  Soviet  capital, 
reportedly  continuing  private  negotiations. 

A  source  with  the  British  delegation  pre¬ 
dicted  Britain  may  get  50,000,000  francs 
($140,000,000)  worth  of  new  business  with 
Russia,  China,  and  other  Communist  na¬ 
tions. 

Another  informant  said  Red  China’s  dele¬ 
gation  alone  has  made  deals  to  exchange 
some  $80,000,000  worth  of  goods  with  west¬ 
ern  nations,  including  a  swap  of  $11,000,000 
worth  of  silk,  tea,  oil,  and-  manganese  for 
metals,  machinery,  medical  equipment,  and 
consumer  goods  from  France. 

The  British  and  Chinese  last  week  signed 
contracts  for  exchange  of  $56,000,000  worth 
of  textiles  and  other  goods. 

Another  member  of  the  British  delegation 
said  Harold  Wilson,  president  of  the  board 
of  trade  in  Britain’s  last  labor  government, 
soon  would  visit  the  Soviet  Union  to  survey 
possibilities  of  British  purchase  of  Russian 
timber  and  other  products. 

Mr.  Wilson  while  in  the  British  cabinet 
negotiated  several  trade  pacts  between  his 
government  and  the  Soviets. 

Constantine  Brown,  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Allies  Are  Palling  Into  Red  Trap,” 
had  this  to  say  about  a  deal  between  the 
French  and  Chinese  Reds: 

According  to  reports  from  Moscow,  the 
Chinese  Reds  have  concluded  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  French  businessmen  present  at 
the  international  economic  conference  held 
in  the  Red  capital  this  month.  The  total 
value  of  goods  to  be  bought  and  sold  does  not 
exceed  $18,000,000.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  what  this  exchange  will  provide  for  each 
country. 

The  Chinese  have  undertaken  to  sell  France 
silks,  tea,  animal  products,  handicraft  goods, 
and  other  such  products.  The  French  busi¬ 
nessmen  whose  deal  has  to  be  confirmed  by 
their  government  will  provide  the  Chinese 
with  machinery  of  publicly  unspecified  type, 
medical  supplies,  and  medical  raw  materials. 
This  is  believed  to  mean  that  the  French 
pharmaceutical  industry  will  send  to  China 
the  ingredients  necessary  to  manufacture 
medical  products. 

If  the  reported  details  of  the  French-Chi- 
nese  trade  agreement  represent  the  type  of 
deal  which  the  Reds  are  offering  to  the 
business-hungry  west  our  allies  are  falling 
into  a  serious  trap.  They  will  be  providing 
the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with 
products  essential  to  increase  their  military 
capabilities.  The  Red  armies  in  Korea  have 
suffered  less  from  the  lack  of  war  materials 
than  scarcity  of  medical  supplies.  The 
French  now  will  fill  that  vacuum.  There  is 
also  a  shortage  of  materials  to  make  both 
summer  and  winter  uniforms.  The  British 
manufacturers  seem  eager  to  provide  that. 
In  exchange  the  Red  Governments  will  un¬ 


dertake  to  supply  the  Western  Europeans 
with  totally  unnecessary  stuff  which  can  be 
of  little  help  In  improving  their  national 
economies. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  our  allies  will  fill 
the  gap. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  more  plainly 
evident  than  ever  before  that  if  the  sales 
of  strategic  materials  by  our  allies  to  the 
Reds  is  to  be  halted,  Congress  must  do  it. 

Mr.  Truman  has  refused  to  act. 

Mr.  Acheson  has  refused  to  act. 

The  Battle  Act  has  proved  ineffective. 

What  we  need  is  an  iron-clad  law 
which  says  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
no  nation  can  continue  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  States  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  sell  strategic  materials  to 
the  Reds. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  amendment 
I  have  proposed  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  106,000 
American  sons  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  Korea. 

Who  knows  how  many  more  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  casualty  lists? 

The  refusal  of  the  President  to  halt 
the  shameful,  outrageous  shipments  of 
war  materials  to  the  enemy  may  be  part 
of  the  strategy  of  so-called  “limited 
war.” 

But  for  the  boys  on  the  bleak  shell- 
seared  ridges  in  Korea,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  sufferings  they  must  endure. 

Surely  the  American  Congress  will  not 
fail  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  O’CONOR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  revelations 
as  to  the  extent  of  shipments  of  rubber. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  made  a  very 
clear-cut  statement  with  respect  to  the 
subject,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
he  also  has  been  confronted  with  the 
question  as  to  the  increase  in  shipments 
to  Communist-dominated  areas  from 
Great  Britain,  in  comparatively  recent 
months.  For  example,  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  make  one  reference - ■ 

Mr.  KEM.  I  appreciate  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  who 
has  made  such  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  O’CONOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  wanted  to  ask  if  the  Senator  found 
anything  to  confirm  the  view  held  at  the 
time  of  the  compilation  of  our  report, 
when  we  were  advised  that  Great  Britain 
had  been  shipping  a  very  small  amount 
of  rubber  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
Korean  outbreak,  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  1951  and  in  April  of  1952,  shipments 
increased  very  much  indeed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  June  1950,  shipments  of  rubber 
amounting  to  18  tons  increased  to  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  tons.  In  January  of 
the  present  year,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  submitted  to  us,  the  shipments  in¬ 
creased  to  12,000  tons  in  1  month.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  that 
corresponds  with  the  information  which 
he  has? 
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Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  it  corresponds  ex¬ 
actly.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  trade  is 
continuing  is  the  most  alarming  feature 
of  the  whole  situation. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr!  O’CONOR.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  another  question  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  KEM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  O’CONOR.  Has  the  Senator  seen 
or  heard  of  any  justification  or  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  shipments  in  such  great 
quantities  have  gone  forward  in  recent 
years  while  hostilities  in  Korea  were  at 
their  height? 

Mr.  KEM.  If  there  has  been  any  ex¬ 
planation  coming  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  President,  or  the  National 
Security  Council,  it  has  escaped  my 
notice. 

Mr.  O’CONOR.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
if  such  shipments  are  not  eliminated, 
the  entire  purpose  of  the  act  may  be 
frustrated  or  nullified? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  is  taking  place.  The  Battle  Act 
is  so  innocuous  that  it  apparently  has 
no  effect  of  slowing  up  the  trade,  be¬ 
cause  the  trade  has  increased  instead  of 
decreased.  So,  on  the  record,  the  Battle 
Act  has  been  ineffective  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed. 

Mr.  O’CONOR.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  followed  this  matter 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  I  have. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  appreciate  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  whether 
he  feels  the  amendment  will  put  a  stop 
to  another  grave  abuse  which  our  sub-  - 
committee  found,  namely,  the  great 
number  of  shipments  from  so-called 
free  ports,  and  transit  trade.  Does  the 
Senator  feel  that  all  shipments  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  will  be  covered  by  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  I  hope  the  language  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  to  accomplish  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  purpose  is  to  stop  the  sending 
by  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  of  stra¬ 
tegic  war  materials  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain. 

Mr.  O’CONOR.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen-  _ 
ator  from  Missouri  that  the  committee 
found  the  situation  to  be  disgraceful, 
and  we  think  that  certainly  some  posi¬ 
tive  action  ought  to  be  taken  about  it. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
body  who  has  looked  into  the  situation 
has  received  any  other  information  about 
it.  We  have  been  toying  with  the  situ¬ 
ation.  We  passed  an  innocuous  act,  one 
that  was  not  going  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  our  allies.  Instead  of  decreasing  this 
scandalous  business,  the  trade  has  in¬ 
creased.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  take  hold  of  the  situation 
vigorously  and  to  pass  a  law  that  will 
accomplish  the  objective  which  should 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  wish  to  yield  at 
the  moment;  I  should  first  like  to  have 
my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  acted 
upon. 
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Mr.  MAYBANK.  Very  well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  has  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Is  the  demand  sufficiently 
seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  time  will  be  up  in  1  minute. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  was  the  show¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  by  a  sufficient 
show  of  hands. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understand  there 
must  be  20  percent  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  was  a 
sufficient  number.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  use  any  of  his  time  to  speak  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  all  the  time  on  the  other 
side  has  been  used? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  has. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Has  the  other  side 
used  all  its  30  minutes? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  sub¬ 
stantially  so.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  yielded  to  other  Senators  for  the 
purpose  of  making  insertions  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that.  I 
wanted  to  know,  because  of  the  outcry 
for  a  vote.  Some  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  wish  to  say  something  on 
this  amendment,  as  under  the  rules  we 
are  given  the  right  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  but  a  very 
few  minutes.  The  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has 
frequently  presented  a  similar  amend¬ 
ment  to  various  Senate  bills.  At  times 
it  has  been  adopted  and  at  other  times 
it  has  been  defeated.  I  think  we  are  all 
familiar  with  it,  and  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  seeking  to  do.  I  wish  to 
say  that  none  of  us  can  quarrel  with  the 
objective  he  seeks.  I  believe  all  of  us 
desire  to  have  the  purpose  accomplished. 
But,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  various  forms  to  different  bills 
and,  I  believe,  was  adopted  at  least  two 
different  times  in,  perhaps,  different  lan¬ 
guage.  We  know  that  considerable 
trouble  was  encountered  in  enforcement. 

Finally,  there  came  before  us  last  year 
the  Battle  Act,  which  was  initiated  in 
the  House  after  long  and  careful  bipar¬ 
tisan  study.  It  was  recommended  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  strong  bi¬ 
partisan  report,  and  was  recommended 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself  by  a  strong  bipartisan  vote.  I  do 
not  recall  that  there  was  a  single  dis¬ 
senting  vote  in  the  committee  which  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 


sentatives.  The  bill  was  considered  by 
the  House  and  was  passed. 

The  bill  then  came  to  the  Senate  and 
was  considered  in  our  committee.  We 
took  it  up  in  the  Senate  last  October, 
debated  it  at  length  and  had  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  it.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  and  it  became  law  on  October  26, 
1951. 

I  have  not  seen  a  report  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Battle  Act.  I  do  not 
know  whether  a  report  has  yet  been  is¬ 
sued.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
the  Battle  Act  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
show  whether  it  is  effective.  If  it  is  not 
effective,  I  am  in  favor  of  scrapping  it. 
If  it  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  passed,  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  providing  something  else  that  would 
do  so.  However,  the  Battle  Act  was 
passed  after  long  and  careful  study,  and 
I  believe  it  provides  a  proper  way  of  get¬ 
ting  the  job  done. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  able  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that,  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  O’Conor] ,  since  the  Battle  Act  be¬ 
came  effective,  sales  of  war  materials 
by  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  who 
are  our  allies,  to  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  have  increased  in  alarming 
proportions? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  am  certain  he  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  made  proper  findings  of  what  has 
been  taking  place.  But  I  submit  that  the 
Battle  Act  has  not  been  on  the  statute 
books  long  enough  to  receive  a  fair  trial. 

1  submit  that  we  cannot  at  this  time 
say  whether  the  administration  of  the 
Battle  Act  has  been  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  can 
be  effective.  I  believe  it  can  be  effiective. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  only  10 
minutes.  The  Senator  had  30  minutes. 
But  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yielded  much  of  my 
time  to  Members  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  a  minute  and 
a  half  and  another  minute,  a  total  of 

2  y2  minutes.  I  will  correct  my  state¬ 
ment  and  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  had  27  Mj  minutes. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  believe  we  should  profit  by  ex¬ 
perience?  We  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  weigh  the  Batlte  Act  in  the  balance 
and  have  found  it  wanting. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  .No.  I  will  agree 
with  the  first  part  of  the  statement. 
Certainly  we  should  profit  by  experience, 
but  I  say  we  ought  to  gather  the  expe¬ 
rience  first.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
gather  the  experience  from  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Battle  Act  thus  far. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  know  how  many  American  boys 
have  been  killed  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Battle  Act? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  heard  the 
Senator  refer  to  that  point  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  today, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Battle 
Act.  The  Battle  Act  was  passed  for  the 


purpose  of  stopping  trade  in  goods  which 
we  did  not  want  sold. 

I  noticed  that  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  in  his  statement  talked  about  the 
amount  of  trade  with  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Senator  will  re¬ 
member  that  different  listings  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  made  under  the  Battle  Act. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  trade  has 
gone  on. .  We  have  recognized  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  trade.  For  instance,  there 
was  the  case  of  the  difficulty  of  trade 
between  Denmark  and  Poland.  That 
example  could  be  multiplied  dozehs  of 
times.  Denmark  wanted  coal;  it  had 
to  have  coal.  We  cut  them  off  from 
selling  their  products  in  this  country 
under  section  104  of  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act.  They  could  not  get  coal 
here  because  they  could  not  sell  their 
products  and  get  dollars  with  which  to 
buy  coal.  They  could  buy  coal  in  Po¬ 
land,  and  they  could  buy  it  with  soft 
currency;  but  Poland  in  return  required 
that  they  trade  with  her.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  were  to  follow  his  ar¬ 
gument  to  the  logical  conclusion,  Den¬ 
mark  would  be  forced  from  the  western 
orbit  into  the  eastern  orbit,  in  order  to 
find  a  living  for  her  people.  That  is  the 
logical  conclusion  to  which  this  type  of 
legislation  would  lead,  if  pushed  to  the 
extreme  to  which  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  apparently  would  push  it. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  wishes  to  apply  this 
amendment  to  any  but  strategic  war 
materials? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  he  does  not; 
but  in  talking  about  trade  with  those 
countries,  he  did  not  limit  it  to  strategic 
war  materials. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  only  trade  I  men¬ 
tioned  was  in  war  materials. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Battle  Act 
recognizes  that  very  thing,  and  makes 
that  distinction.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  may  recall  that  the  Battle  Act  first 
sets  up  a  list  of  absolutely  prohibited 
materials.  Then  it  sets  up  a  list  of 
questionable  materials,  but  materials 
which  may  be  let  in  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  All  the  other  things  constitute 
trade  about  which  we  do  not  care  so 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  more  of 
the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  simply  wish 
to  make  this  point:  We  passed  the  Battle 
Act  just  before  Christmas.  There  has 
not  been  time  enough  to  try  it  out.  It 
is  supposed  to  do  a  certain  job.  It  is  an 
act  which  received  the  most  careful 
study  and  consideration  by  the  proper 
committees  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  was  passed  after  careful  debate,  on 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  recall  whether  there  was  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  in  the  House  or  not,  but  there 
was  a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  measure  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  say  that  we  ought  to  allow  it 
to  work. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
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Kem].  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson]  ,  covering  most  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  today.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  would  vote  on  this  amendment. 

I  therefore  vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  McC arran],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  .  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business,  having  been  appointed 
a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Seaton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Ec- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dako¬ 
ta  [Mr.  Langer]  are  asbent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Conference  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Christian  Leadership  at  The 
Hague. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bricker]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

YEA  3 — 40 


Aiken 

Hunt 

O’Conor 

Bennett 

Ives 

O’Mahoney 

Brewster 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Bridges 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Butler,  Md. 

Kem 

Smathers 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Lodge 

Smith,  Maine 

Capehart 

Malone 

Taft 

Case 

Martin 

Thye 

Cordon 

Maybank 

Watkins 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Welker 

Dworshak 

Millikin 

Williams 

Ferguson 

Morse 

Young 

Hendrickson 

Mundt 

Hickenlooper 

Nixon 

NAYS— 32 

Anderson 

Hayden 

McKellar 

Benton 

Hennings 

Monroney 

Clements 

Hill 

Moody 

Connally 

Hoey 

Neely 

Douglas 

Holland 

Pastore 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Ellender 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Frear 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Stennis 

George 

Long 

Underwood 

Green 

McFarland 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Bricker 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Byrd 

Jenner 

McMahon 

Cain 

Kefauver 

Murray 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Russell 

Chavez 

Knowland 

Seaton 

Duff 

Langer 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Tobey 

Flanders 

McCarran 

Wiley 

So  Mr.  Kem’s  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hoey 
in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  to  have  ft  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  11,  line  9, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert  be¬ 
tween  lines  9  and  10  the  following: 

Sec.  537.  (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to 
the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equi¬ 
tably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and 
services  financed  with  funds  authorized 
under  this  act  (other  than  funds  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended) 
by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States 
and  particularly  to  small  independent  enter¬ 
prises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to 
be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this 
act  (other  than  funds  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended),  by 
making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  prospective  purchasers  in  the 
countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  act 
information  as  to  commodities  and  services 
produced  by  small  independent  enterprises 
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in  the  United  States,  and  by  offering  addi¬ 
tional  services  to  give  small  business  better 
opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  commodities  and  services  financed 
with  such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
the  Office  of  Small  Business  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  headed  by  the  Special  As¬ 
sistant  for  Small  Business  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a).  Each  report 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
518  shall  include  a  report  of  all  activities 
under  this  section.  The  Technical  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration  shall  adopt  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  notifying  American  business,  par¬ 
ticularly  small  independent  enterprises,  of 
procurement  and  other  information  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there 
is  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  pur¬ 
chases  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
such  information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible. 

(c)  Section  112  (i)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  here¬ 
by  repealed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference,  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  agreeable 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  “5-27-52-F,”  as  modi¬ 
fied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill,  page  16,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  act,  all  counterpart  funds  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  created  by  section  115  (b)  6  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  by  acts  supplementary  or 
amendatory  thereto  shall  be  expended  only 
on  such  projects  of  military  assistance  or 
defense  support  projects  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  this  act  would  themselves  be 
available.  Officials  charged  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  act  and  with  authority  to 
approve  withdrawals  from  the  counterpart 
funds  shall  certify  to  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  when  such  with¬ 
drawals  are  proposed  for  their  approval. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  Gladly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  agree  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  on  the  amendment  and 
some  excerpts  from  a  staff  memoran¬ 
dum  prepared  for  the  House  Committee 
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on  Foreign  Affairs,  all  relating  to  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  it  include  the 
modification? 

Mr.  CASE.  It  does. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  excerpts  from  the  staff  memo¬ 
randum  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Case* 

CASE  AMENDMENT  ON  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

This  amendment  seeks  to  accomplish  the 
third  purpose  in  an  amendment  which  I  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
last  August  31.  The  other  two  parts  or  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  amendment  offered  last  year, 
I  am  happy  to  note,  are  now  in  substance  a 
part  of  the  bill  before  us. 

To  the  bill  last  year,  I  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  the  first  two-thirds  of  which  read: 

“Sec.  506A.  The  President  is  advised  that 
Congress  looks  with  favor  on  proposals  to 
form  a  federation  of  the  free  states  of 
Europe.  To  advance  this  policy,  the  admin¬ 
istrator  shall  use  his  powers  and  duties  un¬ 
der  this  act  to — 

“(1)  encourage  the  economic  integration 
of  the  free  states  of  Europe; 

"(2)  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  conti¬ 
nental  police  force  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe.” 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  very  gen¬ 
erous  in  his  comment  on  my  proposal  at 
the  time,  but  he  opposed  its  adoption  and 
it  failed  of  passage  by  a  vote  of  25  to  41. 
I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  now  before  us,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  starts 
oft  in  its  first  substantive  material  by  add¬ 
ing  a  new  subsection  to  the  act  of  1951  with 
this  language: 

"(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent 
progress  in  political  federation,  military  in¬ 
tegration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe 
and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends 
as  a  means  of  building  strength,  establish¬ 
ing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

“In  order  to  provide  further  encourage¬ 
ment  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes 
it  essential  that  this  act  should  be  so  ad¬ 
ministered  as  to  support  concrete  measures 
for  political  federation,  military  integration, 
and  economic  unification  of  Europe.” 

I  submit  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
could  hardly  have  expressed  the  purpose  and 
idea  of  my  last  year’s  amendment  any  more 
precisely  had  he  used  the  words  verbatim 
as  I  had  proposed  them.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  up  to  that  point  has  clearly 
been  accepted  and  written  into  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

The  final  subparagraph  of  my  amendment, 
last  year,  however,  has  not  been  wholly 
brought  into  this  bill,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  now  offered  is  to  accomplish 
that  in  effect. 

That  final  part  of  last  year’s  amendment 
further  required  the  Administrator  to — 

“(3)  Require  counterpart  funds  in  local 
currencies  from  any  country  receiving  aid 
under  this  act  to  be  available  to  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials,  acquisition  of  holdings  of  claims  of 
European  nations  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere:  Provided,  however,  That  counterpart 
funds  received  for  aid  assigned  in  turn  by 
any  country  to  the  Federation  of  Free  States 
of  Europe  shall  be  placed  in  the  treasury  of 
such  Federation  for  expenditure  as  it  may 
determine.” 

The  purpose  of  that  portion  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  last  year  thus  was  twofold: 
first,  to  insure  the  maximum  benefit  from 


the  counterpart  funds  without  disbursement 
on  projects  either  of  no  special  concern  to 
the  United  States  or  of  little  value;  second, 
to  make  possible  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  in  local  currencies  to  be  used  for  the 
projects  of  the  western  European  federa¬ 
tion — call  it  whatever  you  may,  Federation 
of  Free  States,  Western  Europe  or  North  At¬ 
lantic  Community,  or  NATO. 

It  is  clear  that  under  the  language  in  the 
concluding  part  of  this  new  subsection  in  the 
bill  before  us,  and  particularly  in  lines  17  to 
19  on  page  2,  that  appropriations  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  what  various  acts  may  be  used  for — 

“(c)  the  organizatien  which  may  evolve 
from  the  current  international  discussions 
concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

But  it  is  not  clear  that  counterpart  funds 
must  be  so  used. 

I  think  counterpart  funds  could  be  so  used 
to  the  extent  that  the  countries  providing 
them  agreed  to  such  use,  but  I  do  not  find 
any  directive  to  the  Administrator  to  see  that 
they  are  so  used. 

The  only  positive  legislative  directive  on 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds,  as  far  as  I 
recall,  is  that  first  provided  in  the  initial 
appropriation  for  ECA  in  1948,  the  so-called 
5  percent  fund.  Having  proposed  that  ear¬ 
marking  of  a  percentage  of  the  counterpart 
funds  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  in 
its  expenses  abroad  or  in  the  procurement 
of  strategic  materials,  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  I 
have  always  been  interested  in  how  it  was 
worked  out. 

The  most  complete  and  informative  resume 
on  counterpart  funds  which  has  come  to  my 
attention  is  a  study  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
submitted  to  the  chairman  of  that  commit¬ 
tee  as  a  staff  memorandum  dated  March  18, 
1952.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senate, 
I  shall  place  that  memorandum  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

Reference  to  the  tables  in  that  study  will 
show  that  counterpart  funds  have  been  used 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  In  all,  some¬ 
thing  over  $7,500,000,000  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  local  currency  funds  up  to 
the  end  of  last  November.  And  of  that 
amount,  well  over  $2,200,000,000  had  been 
used  in  “debt  retirement.” 

Debt  retirement — that  simply  means  that 
the  dollar-,  which  we  put  up  to  buy  supplies 
shipped  to  foreign  governments  and  turned 
over  to  them  had  provided  those  govern¬ 
ments  with  their  own  local  currencies  to  ap¬ 
ply  directly  to  reduction  of  their  national 
debts  in  that  amount. 

If  a  measure  had  been  proposed  without 
any  camouflage  for  the  Congress  to  have  ap¬ 
propriated  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
here  at  home.  Increasing  our  own  national 
debt,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  reducing  the 
national  debt  of  other  countries,  surely  it 
would  not  have  passed  or  received  many 
votes — or  would  it?  Sometimes,  one  won¬ 
ders. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  time  has  come,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  we  should  insist  that 
these  counterpart  funds  should  be  applied 
solely  and  directly  to  the  specific  purposes 
of  the  appropriations  made  directly  by  us 
for  the  purposes  of  Mutual  Security. 

Hence  the  amendment  I  now  offer  reads: 

“Sec.  12.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  act,  all  counterpart  funds  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  created  by  section  115  (b)  6  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  by  Acts  supplementary  or  amenda¬ 
tory  there  to  shall  be  expended  only  on  such 
projects  of  military  assistance  or  defense 
support  projects  for  which  new  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  act  would  themselves  be 
available.  Officials  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  act  with  authority  to 
approve  withdrawals  from  the  counterpart 
funds  shall  certify  to  compliance  with  the 


requirements  of  this  section  when  such  with¬ 
drawals  are  proposed  for  their  approval.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  this  amendment 
does  is  to  say  that  the  counterpart  funds  In¬ 
stead  of  being  used  for  debt  retirement,  or 
for  transportation  facilities  generally,  or  for 
housing  or  for  mining  of  a  nonstrategic 
character,  hereafter  shall  be  used  solely  and 
directly  for  the  very  purposes  for  which  we 
authorize  new  dollars  to  be  spent. 

The  tables  In  the  staff  memorandum  pre¬ 
viously  cited  indicate  that  about  $2,000,000,- 
000  have  been  deposited  in  the  counteruart 
funds  and  were  not  withdrawn  as  of  No¬ 
vember  last.  Whatever  the  amount  was  then 
or  now  is  or  may  become,  the  compliance 
with  the  amendment  I  have  now  proposed 
will  add  substantial  amounts  to  the  precise 
and  specific  purposes  of  military  assistance 
and  defense  support  with  the  same  require¬ 
ments  as  apply  to  the  dollars  that  we  appro¬ 
priate  directly. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  count¬ 
erpart  story,  this  should  suggest  that  this 
amendment,  so  far  from  weakening  the  bill 
or  its  purposes  in  any  respect,  will  greatly 
augment  and  aid  them. 

Indeed,  when  I  appeared  on  the  television 
Town  Hall  Meeting  of  the  Air  in  New  York 
City  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  expressed  this  idea, 
MSA  Administrator  Averell  Harriman,  the 
other  party  on  the  program,  stated  that  it 
was  the  intent  and  policy  of  MSA  that 
counterpart  funds  should  be  so  used. 

However,  it  was  clear  from  examination 
of  the  purposes  for  which  counterpart  has 
been  spent  up  to  the  end  of  November,  at 
least,  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  This  amendment  seeks  to  insure  that 
this  will  be  the  case  from  now  on. 

As  I  turned  in  the  amendment  the  other 
day  and  in  the  printed  form  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  Senators’  desks,  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  that  counterpart  funds  thus  acquired 
for  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  counted  against  the  total 
funds  provided  by  the  bill  before  us.  The 
battle  on  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  provided, 
however,  has  been  fought  already  in  this 
chamber  today,  several  times,  and  seems  to 
be  resolved.  So,  I  have  dropped  that  sen¬ 
tence  from  the  amendment — the  last  sen¬ 
tence  which  would  have  read : 

“Amounts  authorized  for  expenditure  un¬ 
der  this  act  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amounts 
so  withdrawn  from  counterpart  funds.” 

That  sentence  is  not  in  the  amendment 
as  now  formally  offered  and  its  elimination  is 
part  of  the  modification  which  the  clerk 
noted  when  reading  it  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  other  modification  from  the  printed 
form  is  a  change  in  the  first  clause.  As  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed,  the  amendment  car¬ 
ried  a  superfluous  clause  which  read: 

"After  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  etc.” 

That  has  been  changed  to  read: 

“Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act, 
etc.” 

That  modification  was  made  to  avoid  any 
conflict  with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Moody [, 
and  other  Senators,  and  heretofore  adopted. 
It  also  related  to  use  of  a  limited  portion 
of  the  counterpart  funds,  and  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  intended  to  injure  his  amend¬ 
ment  in  any  way  for  I  am  sympathetic  to 
its  purposes  and  voted  for  it. 

In  this  form,  therefore,  the  amendment 
contributes  to  the  strength  and  basic  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  will  indicate  his  favor  for  it, 
and  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate 
and  prevail  in  the  conference  with  the  House. 

Today  we  stand  committed  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  collective  security  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  community. 

We  have  encouraged  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  to  lay  aside  their  rivalries 
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and  their  fears  in  political,  economic  and 
military  integration.  We  have  asked  West¬ 
ern  Germany  to  join  the  federation  of  free 
states — an  objective  which  I  pleaded  for  in 
the  report  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aid  back  in  1946  and  1947. 

Today,  those  countries  are  coming  together. 
Even  as  we  work  on  this  bill,  ceremonies 
mark  the  signing  of  an  epochal  agreement 
toward  this  end. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  embody 
those  amendments  which  make  it  within  our 
capacity  and  which  concentrate  its  funds  on 
fundamental  purposes.  Such  action  will  be 
approved  by  the  country  and  by  posterity. 

Counterpart — Staff  Memorandum 

March  18,  1952. 

To:  Hon.  James  P.  Richards,  Chairman. 

From :  Roy  J.  Bullock,  staff  consultant. 
Subject:  Counterpart. 

Counterpart  is  being  accumulated  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  and  the  act 
for  international  development.  This  mem¬ 
orandum  summarizes  the  situation  and  in¬ 
dicates  certain  problems  which  exist. 

COUNTERPART  SOURCES 

Counterpart  funds  are  local  currencies 
deposited  in  a  special  account  by  coun¬ 
tries  which  receive  aid  from  the  United 
States  on  a  grant  basis.  Such  deposits  are 
currently  being  made  under  several  acts, 
including  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  472,  80th  Cong.);  section  408 
(b)  and  (d)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
329,  81st  Cong.);  section  202  of  the  China 
Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (title  II, 
Public  Law  535,  81st  Cong.);  section  407  (c) 
(1)  of  the  act  for  international  develop¬ 
ment,  as  amended  (title  IV,  Public  Law  535, 
81st  Cong.).  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  (Public  Law  165,  82d  Cong.)  contains 
a  number  of  provisions  which  deal  with 
counterpart  primarily  by  amending  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  New  coun¬ 
terpart  is  being  generated,  however,  only  un¬ 
der  section  205  in  connection  with  assist¬ 
ance  to  refugees  coming  into  Israel. 

Counterpart  balances  still  remain  and  are 
administered  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 
They  were  deposited  under  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  countries  devastated  by  war  (Pub¬ 
lic  Law  84,  80th  Cong.,  sec.  6)  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  389,  80th 
Cong.,  sec.  5  (b)).  The  Yugoslav  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950  (Public 
Law  897,  81st  Cong.,  sec.  3  (a) )  required  that 
local  currency  be  made  available  for  United 
States  administrative  and  operating  expense 
in  Yogoslavia.  The  Government  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  required  to  use  an  equivalent 
amount  of  local  currency  for  relief  and 
charitable  purposes  when  relief  supplies 
were  sold.  This  program  is  now  completed. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEPOSIT 

The  amounts  of  local  currency  required  to 
be  deposited  varies  with  the  provisions  of 
the  different  acts.  Paragraph  (6)  of  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  section  115  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  pro¬ 
vides  in  part  for  “placing  in  a  special  ac¬ 
count  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  coun¬ 
try,  in  commensurate  amounts  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  when  any  com¬ 
modity  or  service  is  made  available  through 
any  means  authorized  under  this  title,  and 
is  furnished  to  the  participating  country  on 
a  grant  basis.” 

The  Administrator  is  given  discretion  to 
waive  this  requirement  in  the  case  of  tech¬ 
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nical  information  and  assistance  and  for  the 
charges  on  ocean  transportation  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  charges  of  United  States-flag  ves¬ 
sels  exceed  world  market  rates. 

The  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  authorizes 
(sec.  202)  economic  assistance  "in  the  gen¬ 
eral  area  of  China  *  *  *  on  such  terms 

and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine.” 

Reference  is  made  in  this  section  to  the 
China  Aid  Act  of  1948  (title  IV,  Public  Law 
472,  80th  Cong.)  which  requires,  in  part,  in 
section  403,  that  “aid  provided  under  this 
title  shall  be  provided  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  which  are  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.” 

Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  under  which  economic  aid  to  “the  gen¬ 
eral  area  of  China”  is  now  furnished,  also 
follows  this  pattern  and  is  intepreted  as 
permitting  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
to  hold  that  certain  provisions  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  regarding  counterpart 
are  not  fully  applicable  in  the  general  area 
of  China. 

Local  currency  is  deposited  under  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  in 
amounts  determined  by  agreement  with  each 
country  in  order  to  cover  the  local  currency 
expenses  of  the  United  States  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  act  in  that  country.  The  language 
of  section  408  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“(b)  «  *  *  whenever  possible  the  ex¬ 

penses  of  administration  of  this  act  shall 
be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the  nation 
where  the  expense  is  incurred,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d).” 

Subsection  (d)  provides: 

“(d)  Upon  approval  by  the  President,  any 
currency  of  any  nation  received  by  the  United 
States  for  its  own  use  in  connection  with 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  act 
may  be  used  for  expenditures  for  essential 
administrative  and  operating  expenses  of  the 
United  States  incident  to  operation  under 
this  act  and  the  amount,  if  any,  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  such  expenses  shall  be 
used  only  for  puropses  specified  by  act  of 
Congress.” 

Shipments  to  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  and  France 
of  materials,  supplied  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  before  enactment 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  required  coun¬ 
terpart  by  agreement  as  a  result  of  executive 
decision  although  there  was  no  statutory 
requirement  for  such  deposits.  In  other 
cases  of  this  type  no  counterpart  was  re¬ 
quired. 

The  Act  for  International  Development 
makes  no  requirement  for  the  deposit  of 
counterpart  although  local  currency  is  being 
deposited  under  this  act.  Subsection  (c) 
of  section  407  requires,  in  part,  “that  the 
country  being  assisted  *  *  *  pays  a  fair 

share  of  the  cost  of  the  program.”  Agree¬ 
ments  are  entered  into  with  each  country 
some  of  which  provide  for  the  deposit  of  local 
currency  to  be  used  in  paying  United  States 
expenses.  In  general,  counterpart  deposits 
are  required  under  this  act  whenever  the 
sale  of  goods  or  services  provided  by  the 
United  States  generates  local  currency. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  contains 
a  number  of  provisions  dealing  with  counter¬ 
part,  most  of  them  amending  sections  of 
other  acts.  A  new  source  of  counterpart 
has  emerged,  however,  in  section  205,  which 
authorizes  $50,000,000  for  the  relief  of  ref¬ 
ugees  coming  into  Israel  “under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  pre¬ 
scribe.”  An  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  Israel  that  the  equivalent  of  $50,000,- 
000  in  local  currency  will  be  deposited  in  con¬ 
nection  with  assistance  provided  under  this 
section. 

Local  currencies  were  deposited  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress,  section  6, 
which  provided  that  when  a  government 
“sells  such  relief  supplies  for  local  currency 
(a)  the  amounts  of  such  local  currency  will 


be  deposited  by  it  in  a  special  account;  (b) 
such  account  will  be  used  within  such  coun¬ 
try,  as  a  revolving  fund,  *  *  *  for  relief 

and  work-relief  purposes,  including  local 
currency  expenses  of  the  United  States  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  furnishing  of  relief.” 

The  unencumbered  portions  of  this  ac¬ 
count  were  turned  over  to  the  ECA  by  para¬ 
graph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  to  be  used 
as  provided  in  that  paragraph. 

Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress,  sec¬ 
tion  5  (b),  provided  for  the  deposit  of  local 
currency  as  follows:  Each  country  was  re¬ 
quired  "to  make,  when  any  commodity 
which  is  not  furnished  on  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment  in  dollars  is  made  available  under  this 
act,  a  commensurate  deposit  in  the  currency 
of  such  country  in  a  special  account  under 
such  general  terms  and  conditions  as  may, 
in  said  agreement,  be  agreed  to  between 
such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  hold  or  use  such 
special  account  for,  and  only  for,  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  unencumbered  balance  of  these  funds 
was  placed  under  the  ECA  by  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  of  the  laws  under 
which  local  currencies  are  currently  being 
deposited,  the  amounts  are  determined 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and 
section  205  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  by  the  value  of  United  States  assistance 
provided  on  a  grant  basis.  In  the  case  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  the 
amount  deposited  is  not  directly  determined 
by  the  amount  of  United  States  assistance 
given  and  ordinarily  is  related  to  the  local 
currency  expenses  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  program. 

CONTROL  OF  COUNTERPART  DEPOSITS 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
section  115  (b)  (6),  provides  that  counter¬ 
part  will  be  deposited  in  special  account,  the 
use  of  which  “shall  be  subject  to  agreement 
between  such  country  and  the  administrator 
(now  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security) ,  who 
shall  act  in  this  connection  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob¬ 
lems  and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  107  (a)  (of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act).” 

This  act  also  provides,  section  115  (h) ,  that 
“not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  special  local 
currency  account  *  *  *  shall  be  allo¬ 

cated  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  expenditure  for” — strategic  ma¬ 
terials  and — “other  local  currency  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States,  including  local 
currency” — expenses  of  “appropriate”  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress.  This  5  percent  counter¬ 
part  for  United  States  use  is  transferred  from 
time  to  time  to  an  account  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  disbursing  officer. 

Local  currency  deposits  under  the  China 
Area  Aid  Act  are  governed  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  except  that  it  has  been  held 
that  the  allocation  of  5  percent  of  the 
counterpart  for  United  States  expenses  is 
not  an  “applicable”  provision  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  area  of  China.  Local  currencies  are 
made  available  for  United  States  expenses  by 
the  countries  in  the  area  in  accordance  with 
the  bilateral  agreements,  but  there  is  no 
general  following  of  the  5  percent  require¬ 
ment  as  a  firm  minimum  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  regardless  of  United 
States  requirements  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penditures  on  this  program.  Amounts  some¬ 
what  in  excess  of  5  percent  have  been  re¬ 
quired  from  the  Belgian  and  Portuguese 
counterpart  accounts  for  United  State  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  in  those  countries. 
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The  arrangement  required  by  the  Econom¬ 
ic  Cooperation  Act  is  being  followed  in  the 
case  of  deposits  of  local  currency  under  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Act.  An  account  is 
opened  under  joint  control  from  which 
transfers  of  the  funds  to  be  used  for  paying 
United  States  expenses  are  made  from  time 
to  time  to  a  United  States  account. 

The  counterpart  made  available  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  is  deposited 
by  each  government  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  at  intervals  as  provided  in  the 
agreement  in  each  country. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  USE  OF  COUNTERPART  BY 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  only  legislative  direction  as  to  the  use 
of  counterpart  by  foreign  countries  is  in  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  These  provisions  are  currently 
held  to  apply  to  countries  coming  under  the 
China  Area  Aid  Act.  Local  currencies  de¬ 
posited  under  other  laws  which  are  not 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  for  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  can  be  disposed  of  in  any  way 
the  executive  branch  agrees  with  the  deposit¬ 
ing  government. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  to  agree  to  the  use  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  deposits  by  foreign  nations  for  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  The  furtherance  of  the  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union  or  any  other  organization  for 
the  same  purpose; 

2.  For  "internal  monetary  and  financial 
stabilization”; 

3.  For  "the  stimulation  of  productive  ac¬ 
tivity  and  the  exploration  for  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  sources  of  wealth”; 

4.  For  the  encouragement  of  emigration 
from  countries  having  surplus  manpower; 

5.  For  “such  other  expenditures  as  may  be 
consistent  with”  the  purposes  of  this  act; 

6.  Not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  $500,- 
000,000  of  counterpart  deposited  in  Marshall 
plan  or  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 
countries  must  be  used  exclusively  for  "mili¬ 
tary  production,  construction,  equipment, 
and  materiel  in  such  countries”; 


7.  “Where  practicable”  for  "defraying  the 
transportation  cost”  of  relief  packages  and 
supplies  "from  the  port  of  entry  of  such 
country  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
consignee.” 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  UNITED  STATES  SHARE  OF 
COUNTERPART 

Only  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  directs  the  amount  and 
use  of  counterpart  turned  over  to  the  United 
States.  Section  115  (h)  provides  that  not 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  in  each  coun¬ 
try  shall  be  allocated  to  the  United  States. 
The  bilateral  agreements  with  each  country 
have  in  general  provided  that  only  5  percent 
be  allocated  to  the  United  States  for  United 
States  requirements  without  limitation  as  to 
type  of  expenditures.  The  agreements  also 
provide,  however,  that  amounts  necessary  for 
United  States  administrative  expenses  under 
the  ECA  Act  may  be  drawn  down  as  required 
if  the  5  percent  amount  is  not  enough.  In 
"the  general  area  of  China”  except  for  the 
Philippines  there  is  no  5-percent  provision 
and  the  amounts  allocated  to  the  United 
States  are  determined  by  mutual  agreement. 

A  special  situation  exists  in  Germany 
whereby  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the 
5  percent  of  the  local  currency  deposited 
may  use  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  In 
Occupied  Areas)  local  currency  account  in 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  occupation  of  Germany.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ECA,  assistance  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  Germany  both  by  Defense  and  ECA, 
and  separate  local  currency  accounts  were 
maintained.  It  was  felt  that  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  needs  of  the  United  States  in  Germany 
for  local  currency  made  5  percent  inade¬ 
quate.  As  a  consequence  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  that,  in  addition  to  a  5-percent 
allocation  for  United  States  use,  an  agreed 
percentage  of  the  counterpart  would  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  GARIOA  account.  Legisla¬ 
tive  approval  for  this  arrangement  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (i)  of  section  114  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  Two  major  items,  financed  out  of 


the  GARIOA  account,  have  been  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  support  of  Berlin  and  to  the 
public  affairs  program.  At  present  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  counterpart  is  allocated  to  this 
account.  It  is  expected  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  continue  as  long  as  grant  aid  Is 
given  to  Germany. 

The  use  of  the  United  States  share  of  the 
counterpart  is  subject  to  the  following  di¬ 
rections  and  limitations: 

1.  Section  115  (b)  (6)  provides  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  “local  currency  administrative  and 
operating  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
incident  to  operations  under  this  title.”  On 
the  other  hand,  subsection  (h)  of  the  same 
section  authorizes  allocation  “for  other  local 
currency  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
including  local  currency  requirements  of 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress.” 

2.  Authorization  is  given  for  "expenditure 

for  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources 
*  *  *”  (sec.  115  (h) ). 

3.  Such  amounts  "as  may  be  necessary” 
shall  be  utilized  “to  give  full  and  continuous 
publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all 
other  available  media”  of  the  “purpose, 
source,  and  character”  of  assistance  "fur¬ 
nished  by  the  American  taxpayer”  (sec.  115 
«)). 

4.  The  United  States  share  of  the  counter¬ 
part  can  be  used  outside  the  country  in 
which  it  originates  as  provided  by  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  523  of  the  Mutual  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  of  1951. 

5.  Section  521  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
authorizes  “any  agency”  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  use  any  currency  of 
any  nation  received  by  the  United  States  for 
its  own  use  in  connection  with  United  States 
aid  for  administrative  and  operating  expen¬ 
ses  under  this  act  without  reimbursement 
from  any  appropriation. 

UTILIZATION  OF  COUNTERPART 

The  following  tables  show  the  amounts 
deposited  and  the  use  made  of  counterpart 
among  the  countries  included  in  title  I  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act: 


Table  I. — Status  of  European  local  currency  counterpart  accounts  under  Public  Laws  472,  84,  and  389,  cumulative,  Apr.  3,  1948- 

Nov.  30,  1951 


[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currency,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Aid  requiring 
counterpart 
deposits 

Deposits 

Public  Law  472 

Adjusted  dollar  equivalents  of  deposits 

Total  deposits 
from  other 
public  laws 1 

Total  deposits 
available  for 
country  use 

Total 

5  percent  for 
use  by  the 
United  States 

95  percent  for 
use  by  recip¬ 
ient  country 

Total . . . . . 

9,  924. 5 

9,728.7 

9, 006  5 

433.2 

8,573.3 

717.1 

9,290.4 

Austria . . . 

789.5 

767.7 

609.9 

27.3 

682.6 

112.1 

694.7 

Belgium -Luxemburg . 

22.0 

18.5 

18. 1 

1.1 

17.  0 

17.0 

Denmark . 

250.0 

240.  2 

208.0 

10.5 

197.5 

197. 5 

France . . . . . 

2, 334. 2 

2,283.9 

2,  256.  8 

100.4 

2, 156. 4 

312.6 

2, 469. 0 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) . . 

1,319.1 

1, 318.  0 

2  1, 128. 1 

59.3 

1, 068. 8 

s  116.  0 

1, 184. 8 

Greece.. . 

803.0 

774.8 

728.3 

34.6 

693.7 

2.7 

696.4 

Iceland . . . . . 

17.8 

17.3 

15.9 

.  8 

15. 1 

15. 1 

Ireland _ _ _ 

17.1 

14.6 

14.  5 

.7 

13.8 

13.8 

965.6 

936.4 

905.8 

46.0 

859.8 

173.4 

1, 033. 2 

Netherlands _ _ _ ■ _ 

857.5 

844.8 

772.8 

37.8 

735.0 

735. 0 

Indonesia  1 _ _ _ _ _ 

114.9 

114.0 

47.8 

5.3 

42.  5 

42.5 

Norway _ _ _ _ _ 

357.3 

350.  7 

337.  2 

15.9 

321.3 

321.  3 

Portugal _ _ _ 

18.  2 

18.  2 

17.  6 

1. 1 

16.5 

16.  5 

Trieste _ _ _ 

36. 1 

34.7 

34.2 

1.7 

32.5 

.3 

32.8 

Turkey . . . 

103.6 

88.3 

88.3 

4.4 

83.  9 

83.9 

United  Kingdom . . . . . 

1,  890.  4 

1, 890. 1 

1,  796.  8 

85.0 

1,  711.8 

1,  711.8 

Yugoslavia _ 

28.2 

26.5 

26.4 

1.3 

25.1 

25.1 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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FUNDS  UTILIZED  BY  RECIPIENT  COUNTRIES  AND  AVAILABLE  BALANCES 
[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currency,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total 

Public  Law  472 

Public  Laws  84  and  389 

Balance  avail¬ 
able  for 
approval 

Approved  for 
withdrawal 

Withdrawals 

Approved  for 
withdrawal 

Withdrawals 

Approved  for 
withdrawal 

Withdrawals 

7, 566. 8 

7, 418. 6 

7, 002.  4 

6, 855. 8 

564.4 

562.8 

1, 723. 6 

508.6 
2.2 

118.9 
2, 453.  3 
895.8 
360.4 
v  .9 

<s) 

870.7 
329.  5 

493.1 
2.1 

118.9 
2, 453.  3 
894.6 
337.5 
.9 

o 

821. 1 
271.2 

399.8 
2.2 

118.9 
2, 140.  7 

895.8 

360.4 
.9 

Q) 

127.1 

329.5 

384.3 
2.1 
118.9 
2, 140.  7 

894.6 
337.5 

.9 

Q) 

679.7 
271.2 

108.8 

108.8 

186.1 

14.8 

78.6 

15.7 
289.0 
336.0 

14.2 

13.8 

102.5 

405.5 
42.5 

120.4 

1.1 

3.2 

12.1 

3.0 

25.1 

312.6 

312.6 

143.0 

141.4 

200.9 
15.4 
29.6 
71.8 
1,  70S.  8 

200.9 
15.0 
29.4 
71.8 
1,  70S.  8 

200.9 
15.4 
29.6 
71.8 
1,  708.  8 

200.9 
15.0 
29.4 
71.8 
1,  708.  8 

1  Includes  only  the  unencumbered  portions  of  deposits  for  which  MSA  is  responsible  for  approving  the  utilization. 

3  Does  not  include  the  equivalent  of  $93.3  million  transferred  to  the  GARIOA  counterpart  account  in  Germany. 

3  Balance  of  GARIOA  counterpart  funds  remaining  after  disbursements  which  have  been  requested  by  the  United  States.  However,  the  United  States  has  priority  on  use  of 
this  balance  before  any  funds  become  available  for  use  by  Germany. 

*  Aid  furnished  from  European  program  funds. 

3  Less  than  $50,000. 


Table  II. — MSA/EC  A  approvals  for  withdrawal  of  European  counterpart  funds 1 2  available  for  country  use,  cumulative,  Apr.  3,  1948- 

Nov.  30,  1951 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Purpose 

Country 

Total 
approved 
for  with¬ 
drawal 

Debt  re¬ 
tirement 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Extractive 

industries 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

Transpor¬ 
tation, 
communi¬ 
cations, 
and  utili¬ 
ties 

Other  pro¬ 
duction 

Housing 

Other  pur¬ 
poses 

7, 566. 8 

2,250.9 

693.5 

485.6 

774.7 

1,903.8 

378.1 

584.4 

495.8 

508.6 

85.0 

55.2 

22.6 

116.3 

182.2 

4.6 

17.9 

24.8 

Belgium-Luxemburg _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2.2 

.2 

2.0 

118.9 

88.3 

2.7 

2.  4 

2.6 

20.7 

2.2 

2, 453.  3 
895.8 

171.4 

233.5 

340.6 

248.  5 

1, 036. 9 
253.4 

128.1 

278.9 

15.4 

67.6 

100.3 

207.9 

62.  5 

158.6 

360.  4 

47.2 

3.3 

13.9 

64. 1 

45.3 

59.7 

126.9 

.9 

.9 

870.  7 

110.3 

121.  7 

296.3 

114. 1 

77.3 

151.0 

329.5 

166.4 

56.5 

13.7 

2.5 

88.1 

2.3 

200.9 

200.9 

3.6 

.4 

11.4 

Tri  *te _ _ _ _ _  _ 

29.6 

.3 

.9 

28.2 

.2 

Tu.k  v  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

71.8 

6.5 

18.8 

6.2 

14.1 

13.5 

12.  7 

1,  708.  8 

1,705.3 

1.6 

1.9 

1  Includes  deposits  under  Public  Law  472  and  the  equivalent  of  $564.4  million  of  counterpart  funds  deposited  under  Public  Laws  84  and  389. 


Table  III.— Status  of  United  States  (5  percent)  portion  of  European  counterpart  funds  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 

( Public  Law  472)  cumulative,  Apr.  3,  1948-Nov.  30,  1951 
[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currency,  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 


United  States 
portion  of 
deposits  1 


Total 


Obligations 


Adminis¬ 

trative 


Strategic 

materials 


Information 
and  other 


Transfers  to 

United  States  Other  trans- 
Treasury  from  fers  3 
MSA/E  CA  3 


Total. 


433. 182 


258,  787 


40,742 


164,367 


53,678 


47,  950 


4,356 


Austria _ 

Belgium-Luxemburg _ 

Denmark _ 

France _ 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

Greece... . . . 

Iceland . . . . . 

Ireland _ _ _ 

Italy. . . . . 

Netherlands _ _ _ _ 

Indonesia 4 . . 

Norway . . 

Portugal _ _ _ 

Trieste... . . 

Turkey _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom . . 

Yugoslavia... . . . . 


27,  275 

4,459 

1,079 

.542 

10,  487 

3, 153 

100,  351 

65,  494 

59, 336 

28,  224 

34,  561 

4,376 

807 

94 

731 

250 

46,  046 

39,  817 

37,  836 

12,  673 

5,305 

3,  648 

15,  848 

14,  411 

1,066 

725 

1,  704 

390 

4,  417 

1.836 

85.  010 

78,  673 

1,323 

22 

1,211 
491 
815 
22,  024 
2,228 
1,849 
90 
216 
4,547 
1,  072 
453 
635 
478 
227 
1,  258 
3,126 
22 


1,662 
25, 134 
19,  099 
1,  493 


15,  958 
10,  408 
3, 173 
13,  525 
,  212 


61 

73,  642 


3,  248 
51 
676 
18, 336 
6.  897 
1, 034 
4 

34 
19, 312 

1, 193 
22 
251 

35 
163 
517 

1,905 


9,878 


1,705 
20,433 
2,000 
4,667 
308 
25 
3,880 
3,  026 


2,  S07 


923 

286 

791 


L  549 


28 


!  Includes  deposits  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  total  counterpart  deposits  in  Belgium  and  France. 

2  Includes  transfers  to  other  Government  agencies. 

3  A  temporary  advance  of  French  francs  to  Indochina  and  an  expenditure  of  sterling  to  buy  far-castem  currencies  for  United  States  programs  in  that  area.  Excludes  temporary 
advances  to  MDAP  and  USIS, 

4  Aid  furnished  from  European  program  funds. 
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Near  East 

Counterpart  for  programs  financed  under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  in  the  title  II 
area  are  found  in  Jordan  and  in  Israel. 


Jordan:  As  of  February  29,  1952,  there  was 
due  the  equivalent  of  $1,253,085,  of  which 
none  had  been  deposited  and  none  utilized. 

Israel:  As  of  February  29,  1952,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $140,000  was  due  and  deposited. 


Far  East 

Deposits  and  utilization  of  counterpart  in 
the  Far  East  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables : 


Table  IV. — Status  o]  Far  East  local  currency  counterpart  funds,  cumulative,  June  5,  1950-Nov.  30,  1951 


[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currencies,  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Item 

Total 

Burma 

China 

(Formosa)1 

Indochina, 

Associated 

States 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Total  deposits 3 . . . 

74,424 

2,492 

54, 631 

10, 383 

6, 218 

700 

Transferred  for  United  States  use . . 

1,893 

72.53U 

213 

2,279 

1, 036 
53,  595 

299 
6, 919 

345 

355 

Available  for  country  use _ _ _ _  . 

10,383 

Total  approved  for  withdrawal _ _ _ _ 

41, 827 

514 

27, 302 

3 11, 156 

2,668 

187 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  . . . . 

11, 183 
12, 950 

6, 817 
3,599 
3,115 
1,603 
772 
708 
623 
303 
154 

12 

7,  520 
12,  950 
1,846 
3,599 
10 
534 
15 
707 
110 
11 

1,250 

2,329 

72 

Joint  Commission  oh  Rural  Reconstruction. . . . . 

Transportation,  power,  and  other  public  works . . . . . 

115 

4, 846 

10 

Military  construction  and  material . . . . . . . 

Public  health  . . . . . .  . . . 

192 

2,873 

883 

604 

1 

415 

284 

40 

Public  administration . . 

186 

153 

Emergency  relief  _ _ _ _ 

General  engineering . . . . . . 

Education _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

47 

51 

8 

6 

Handicraft,  manufactures,  mining,  and  other  industry _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Technical  assistance  and  other . . . . . . 

148 

1  Excludes  mainland  deposits  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  goods  safe  havened  at  Hong  Kong. 

3  Adjusted  dollar  equivalents  of  deposits. 

3  Approvals  exceed  deposits  and  are  subject  to  later  availability  of  funds. 

Note.— In  addition  to  the  amounts  shown  in  this  table,  Indonesia  bad  deposited  the  equivalent  of  $1,500,000  which  was  the  amount  due  on  Dec.  31, 1951.  None  has  been  spent. 
Table  V. — Status  of  Far  East  local  currency  counterpart  funds  for  United  States  use,  cumulative,  June  5,  1950-Nov.  30,  1951 


[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currencies,  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 


Purpose 

Total 

Burma 

China  (For¬ 
mosa) 

Indochina,  As¬ 
sociated  States 

Indonesian 
Republic 1 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Total  obligations 2 . . 

2,947 

381 

(’) 

1,051 

.673 

516 

426 

Administration. . . . . . . 

2,622 

377 

(’) 

827 

552 

477 

389 

Information  and  other.. . . . . 

325 

4 

0 

224 

21 

39 

37 

1  From  ERP  aid  furnished  while  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Excludes  the  equivalent  of  $3,173  thousand  expended  for  strategic  materials. 

2  Includes  the  equivalent  of  $1,995  thousand  transferred  from  local  currency  deposits  under  ERP. 

*  Not  available. 

Mutual  defense  assistance  program 

The  status  of  local  currency  deposits  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  VI. — Status  of  mutual  defense  assistance  program  local  currency  (dollar  equivalent),  from  inception  of  program  through 

Dec.  31,  1951 


Country 

Deposits 

Obligations 

Other 

Defense 

State 

Total 

United  Kingdom: 
Fiscal  year  1950 . 

$231, 066 
700, 922 
339, 088 

$231, 066 

1,  255, 419 
648, 907 

Fiscal  year  1951 . 

July-December  1951 . 

Total . . 

France: 

Fiscal  year  1950 _ 

Fiscal  year  1951 . 

J  uly-December  1951 . 

Total . 

Italy: 

Fiscal  year  1950 _ 

Fiscal  year  1951 _ 

July-December  1951. 

Total _ 

Denmark: 

Fiscal  year  1950 _ 

Fiscal  year  1951 . 

July-December  1951. 

Total . 

$2,  222,  859 
308, 815 

$554, 497 
309, 819 

2, 531,  674 

864, 316 

1, 271, 076 

2, 135, 392 

262, 091 

4  169,  375 
789,  539 

46,  019 
403,  670 
244,  526 

167,  243 
351,  087 
245, 159 

213, 262 
754,  757 
489, 685 

2,  221,  005 

694,  215 

763, 489 

1, 457, 704 

160,000 
743, 041 
451.  675 

20,823 
295,  297 
150, 381 

125, 378 
176,  649 
90, 331 

146,  201 
471,  946 
240,712 

1, 354,  716 

466,  501 

392, 358 

858, 859 

166,  280 
210,  355 
133, 913 

$852 

15,830 
143,  200 
64, 337 

67, 060 
84, 976 
43, 081 

82, 890 
229, 028 
107,  418 

510,  548 

852 

223, 367 

195, 117 

419, 336 

Unobli¬ 
gated 
balance 
as  of  Dec. 


Country 


31,  1951 


Norway: 

Fiscal  year  1950 _ 

Fiscal  year  1951 . 

July-December  1951. 


$396,  282 


Total. 


Belgium: 

Fiscal  year  1950 . 

Fiscal  year  1951 _ 

July-December  1951- 


763, 301 


Total. 


Netherlands: 

Fiscal  year  1950 . 

Fiscal  year  1951 . 

July-December  1961. 


495,  857 


Total. 


Portugal: 

Fiscal  year  1950 _ 

Fiscal  year  1951 _ 

July-December  1951. 


91,  212 


Total. 


Deposits 

Obligations 

Other 

Defense 

State 

Total 

$224,  947 
210,  231 
318,  851 

$483 

$7, 770 
172, 394 
88, 305 

$68, 950 
92,  538 
49, 124 

$76,  720 
265,  415 
137, 429 

754, 029 

483 

268, 469 

210,  612 

479,  564 

335,000 
501,  722 
210, 440 

100, 000 

19,660 
324, 377 
163, 937 

95, 073 
155,  580 
79, 316 

114  733 
579,  957 
243,253 

1. 047, 162 

100,000 

507, 974 

329, 969 

937,  943 

277, 632 
249, 342 
249, 211 

1,351 

6,847 
105, 655 
106, 541 

89,886 
85, 373 
43,310 

96, 733 
192, 379 
149, 851 

776, 185 

1,351 

219, 043 

218,  569 

438, 963 

184,429 

160,804 

13, 218 
65, 397 

100,  223 
61, 983 

113, 441' 
127, 380 

345, 233 

78, 615 

162, 208 

240, 821 

Unobli¬ 
gated 
balance 
as  of  Dec. 
31,  1951 


$274,  465 


109,  219 


337, 222 


104,  412 
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Table  VI. — Status  of  mutual  defense  assistance  program  local  currency  ( dollar  equivalent) ,  from  inception  of  program  through 

Dec.  31,  1951 — Continued 


Obligations 

Unobli¬ 

gated 

Obligations 

Unobli¬ 

gated 

Country 

Deposits 

Other 

Defense 

State 

Total 

balance 
as  of  Dec. 
31,  1951 

Country 

Deposits 

Other 

Defense 

State 

Total 

balance 
as  of  Dec. 
31,  1951 

Yugoslavia: 

Indonesia: 

Fiscal  year  1950 _ 

$65,000 

$63,  835 

$63, 835 
43,  931 

Fiscal  year  1951 . 

$50,000 

$2, 389 
2,095 

$2, 389 
9,588 

July-December  1951. 

28,000 

43;  931 

July-December  1951 

$7, 493 

Total... . . 

93,000 

107. 766 

107,  766 

I1.  ($14,  766) 

Total . 

50,000 

7,493 

4,484 

11, 977 

$38, 023 

Philippines: 

Indochina: 

Fiscal  year  1950 . 

9,000 
25,  .500 

$9,000 

9,000 

Fiscal  year  1951 . 

231, 162 
634, 773 

68, 963 

91, 126 
73, 110 

160, 089 
289,258 

July-December  1951. 

July-December  1951. 

216, 148 

Total . . 

34,500 

9,000 

9,000 

25,500 

Total . 

865, 935 

285,  111 

164, 236 

449,  347 

416,588 

Thailand: 

Grand  total _ 

10,  775, 616 

$102, 686 

3, 697, 931 

3, 874,  727 

7,675,344 

3, 100, 272 

76,  555 
115, 074 

25, 060 
29,785 

25,060 

July-December  1951 

73, 827 

103',  612 

'  ’ 

Total . 

191, 629 

73, 827 

54,845 

128,  672 

62, 957 

- 

'Transfer  in  process  to  cover  over  obligation.  Expenditures  availability  not  exceeded. 
Prepared  by  Comptroller,  Office  of  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  Feb.  18,  1952. 


The  balances  of  counterpart  funds  generated 
under  authority  of  Public  Laws  389  and  84 
The  following  table  gives  by  country  the 
balances  of  counterpart  funds  generated  un¬ 
der  Public  Laws  389  and  84,  for  the  release 
•and  utilization  of  which  ECA/MSA  approval 
was  (or  is)  required: 


Country 

Local  currency 

Dollar 

equiva¬ 

lents 

69  billion  francs . . • 

Millions 

312.6 

173.4 

112.1 

(>) 

.3 

106  billion  lire . . 

Austria.. _ _ _ 

1,159  million  schillings... 
269  million  drachmas.... 
190  million  lire _ 

Greece _ ... _ 

Total . 

598.4 

1  Less  than  $50,000. 


Of  this  amount,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
equivalent  of  $564,400,000  had  been  approved 
by  ECA  as  of  November  30,  1951,  for  pur¬ 
poses  given  in  the  following  table: 


Purpose  and  amount  approved  for  withdrawal 


Purpose 

Dollar 

equivalents 

Millions 

72.5 

477.0 

35.9 

34.1 

21.4 

169.4 

129.  6 

29.  6 

11.2 

4.0 

41.8 

Other  purposes _ _ _ _ _ _ 

14.9 

Housing _ _ _ _ 

5.9 

Public  buildings. . 

4.4 

Special  relief  projects . . . . . 

2.3 

Tourism.  ...’. . . 

2. 1 

Undistributed... . . . 

.2 

Total . . . 

564.4 

This  leaves  a  remainder  after  withdrawals 
of  $34,000,000,  the  status  of  which  is  as 
follows: 


Country 

Status 

Dollar 

equiva¬ 

lents 

Italy _ 

Active  balance  remaining  coun¬ 
terpart  account  under  Public 
Laws  84  and  389. 

Transferred  to  counterpart  ac¬ 
count  under  Public  Law  472. 
. do _ 

Millions 

30.4 

Austria.... 

Trieste . 

3.3 

.3 

(0 

France . 

1  Less  than  $50,000. 


Data  available  for  Italy  indicate  that  as  of 
January  31,  1952,  the  balance  available  for 
further  permanent  programs  was  about 
$9,000,000  (dollar  equivalent),  of  which 
about  $7,000,000  were  temporarily  employed 
for  loans  and  advances,  largely  under  a  ship¬ 
ping  credit  program,  leaving  only  about 
$2,000,000  unprogramed. 

SECTION  519  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF 
1951 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorized 
the  use  of  $10,000,000  of  section  203  (eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  the  Near  East)  funds 
and  $25,000,000  of  section  302  (economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  funds  for 
advances  to  countries  for  equivalent  amounts 
of  local  currencies.  No  advances  have  yet 
been  made  under  this  authority,  although  a 
request  has  been  received  to  use  $3,000,000 
to  purchase  Iranian  currency  for  the  TCA. 
The  Mutual  Security  Agency  desires  that  the 
authority  provided  in  this  subsection  be  kept 
available. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  use  of  $50,000,000  to  acquire  local  cur¬ 
rency  for  increasing  the  production  of  defi¬ 
ciency  materials.  No  use  has  been  made  of 
this  authority  as  yet,  but  arrangements  are 
being  discussed  for  using  this  authority  in 
at  least  one  case. 

SECTION  523  (E)  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 

REQUIRING  THE  USE  OF  COUNTERPART  FOR 

MILITARY  PURPOSES 

The  following  report  has  been  submitted 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency: 

“Section  523  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  amends  the  provisions  of  the  Eco¬ 


nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  to  permit  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  for  military  pro¬ 
duction,  construction,  equipment,  and  ma¬ 
teriel.  The  act  directed  that  ‘the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  exercise  the  power  granted  to 
him  by  this  section  to  make  agreements  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  funds  deposited  in  the 
special  accounts  of  “participating  countries” 

*  *  *  and  in  other  countries  receiving 

assistance  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than 
$500,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  military  production,  construc¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  materiel  in  such  coun¬ 
tries.  The  amount  to  be  devoted  from  each 
such  special  account  for  such  use  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
country  or  countries  concerned.’ 

“Negotiations  for  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  for  military  purposes  were  initiated 
with  the  various  participating  countries  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  in  October  1951.  As  of 
January  31,  1952,  MSA  had  approved  pro¬ 
grams  for  military  use  of  counterpart  funds 
totaling  the  equivalent  of  over  $236,000,000. 
Agreements  under  consideration  or  made, 
but  for  which  programs  have  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  indicate  that  a  total  of  far  more  than  * 
$500,000,000  in  counterpart  funds  would  be 
earmarked  for  use  in  military  construction, 
production,  equipment,  and  materiel  from 
the  funds  deposited  in  the  special  accounts. 

“The  following  table  shows  the  countries 
and  the  amounts  of  counterpart  funds  ap¬ 
proved  for  program  use  for  these  purposes  to 
date: 


Country 

Local  currency 

Dollar 

equiva¬ 

lents 

40  billion  francs _ ..... 

Millions 

114.3 

60.3 

46.0 

15.7 

The  Netherlands... 
China  (Formosa).. 

Total . 

175  million  guilders _ 

162  million  new  Taiwan 
dollars. 

236.3 

1952 
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“In  France  all  of  the  40  billion  francs  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  special  account  as 
of  January  31,  with  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
earmarked  to  finance  major  materiel  pro¬ 
curement  and  production  and  the  balance 
for  defense  construction.  In  Turkey  over 
half  of  169  million  liras  had  been  withdrawn 
through  January,  principally  to  finance 
military  production  and  procurement.  In 
the  Netherlands  100  million  of  the  175  mil¬ 
lion  guilders  released  had  been  withdrawn 
as  of  January  31  to  finance  major  materiel 
procurement  and  production.  In  China 
(Formosa)  the  counterpart  funds  were  pro¬ 
gramed  for  a  variety  of  military  purposes, 
with  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  funds 
released  withdrawn  as  of  the  end  of  January. 

"The  negotiation  of  agreements  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  programs  for  other  countries  are 
in  an  advanced  stage;  for  example,  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  with  the  United 
Kingdom  to  utilize  for  defense  purposes 
$252,000,000  in  counterpart  that  will  accrue 
against  assistance  furnished  during  the  fiscal 
year.” 

Further  legislation  will  be  required  to  in¬ 
crease  the  mandatory  minimum  amount  of 
counterpart  directed  to  military  production 
under  this  section  above  the  total  of  $500,- 
000,000.  No  provision  is  made  for  this  in 
H.  R.  7005,  as  introduced. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  GERMAN  STUDY  MISSION 
AS  TO  USE  OF  COUNTERPART 

The  special  study  mission  to  Germany  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  included 
in  its  report,  issued  February  8,  1952,  the 
following  recommendations  as  to  the  use 
of  counterpart: 

“A  substantial  amount  of  ECA  and  MSA 
counterpart  funds  in  Germany  has  been 
turned  over  to  German  banks  to  be  loaned 
to  industries  for  development  purposes.  As 
such  loans  are  repaid,  they  are  reloaned,  but 
the  United  States  no  longer  retains  the  fur¬ 
ther  right  to  participate  in  the  disposition  of 
these  funds.  The  subcommittee  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  comprehensive  survey  of  United 
States  policy  toward  the  use  of  counterpart 
be  undertaken  to  include  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  re¬ 
quire  continuous  participation  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  use  of  counterpart  funds. 

“The  subcommittee  recommends  study  of 
the  possibility  of  more  extensive  use  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  to  provide  buildings  for  United 
States  missions  abroad  and  the  housing  of 
their  staffs.” 

The  following  statements  regarding  these 
recommendations  have  been  submitted  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency: 

"participation  of  the  united  states  in  the 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  ARISING  FROM  THE  RE¬ 
PAYMENTS  OF  LOANS  MADE  FROM  COUNTER¬ 
PART  FUNDS 

“The  arrangements  for  the  review  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  withdrawal  and  expenditure  of 
counterpart  funds  reflect  the  objectives  of 
ECA  and  MSA  and  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  country  involved.  Initial  re¬ 
lease  of  counterpart  funds  are  subject  to  de¬ 
tailed  review  in  terms  of  the  particular  grants 
and  loans  made.  The  further  disposition  of 
funds  arising  from  the  repayment  of  loans 
Is  usually  limited  to  general  review  and  gen¬ 
eral  arrangements  in  the  making  of  which 
ECA  and  MSA  participate.  In  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  detailed  supervision  by  ECA 
and  MSA  of  releases  from  repaid  loans  is 
either  provided  for  or  being  discussed. 

“For  illustration,  the  situation  in  several 
of  the  countries  in  which  counterpart  funds 
are  released  on  a  loan  basis  can  be  considered. 
The  countries  in  which  there  are  releases  on 
a  loan  basis  are  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Trieste,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and  France. 

“In  Germany,  counterpart  funds  generated 
by  United  States  aid  are  channeled  into  three 
accounts:  (a)  5  percent  is  allocated  ‘to  the 


use  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  its  expenditures  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  including  expenditures 
for  procuring  and  stimulating  Increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  materials  which  are  required  by 
the  United  States  •  *  (b)  25  percent 

is  allocated  to  the  GARIOA  account  to  be 
available  for  meeting  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
many;  and  (c),  the  balance,  70  percent  is 
available  for  investment  programs  directed  at 
developing  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
capacity  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  Berlin. 

“The  funds  in  the  70-percent  account  have 
been  released  through  four  banking  institu¬ 
tions;  (1)  Reconstruction  Loan  Corporation, 
(2)  Refugee  Bank,  (3)  Agricultural  Credit 
Bank  and  (4)  Industry  Bank  of  Berlin.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  grants  made  for  a  limited  number 
of  special  projects,  principally  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  field,  the  funds  have  been  made 
available  by  these  institutions  in  the  form  of 
loans.  Initial  releases  are  subject  to  de¬ 
tailed,  specific  review  in  terms  of  individual 
projects.  Loans  made  from  repayments  are 
subject  to  the  general  review  which  is  con¬ 
tinuously  being  made  of  economic,  financial, 
and  investment  policies,  but  are  not  subject 
to  specific  individual  review.  Furthermore, 
all  of  the  lending  institutions,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Industry  Bank  of  Berlin,  were 
established  largely  at  the  urging  of  United 
States  authorities  in  Germany,  and  primarily 
to  insure  that  counterpart  would  continue  to 
be  available  for  purposes  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  particular  Interest,  even  though 
detailed  supervision  of  loans  by  the  United 
States  was  not  provided  after  the  first  trans¬ 
action. 

“The  special  purposes  for  which  loans  can 
be  made  are  defined  in  the  charters  of  the 
institutions  themselves.  The  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Loan  Corporation,  the  largest  of  the 
three,  was  established  to  provide  long-term 
credit  to  old  establishments  which  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war  require  credit  to  rebuild  their 
capacity,  and  to  new  establishments  requir¬ 
ing  credit  to  begin  operation.  The  Refugee 
Bank  makes  credit  available  only  to  refugees 
attempting  to  establish  themselves  in  West¬ 
ern  Germany,  and  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Bank  limits  its  activities  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  increased  agricultural  production. 

"As  soon  as  repayments  of  loans  are  made 
to  these  institutions,  the  money  is  reloaned. 
The  bulk  of  the  funds,  however,  are  loaned 
on  a  long-term  basis,  and  major  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  reprograming  are  not  expected  to 
arise  for  some  time. 

"In  most  of  the  countries  in  which  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  are  released  in  the  form  of 
loans,  the  arrangements  are  roughly  similar 
to  those  in  Germany.  In  Italy,  for  example, 
there  is  a  home-development  fund  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Italian  Government  on  the 
advice  of  ECA,  and  a  small-industries-loan 
fund,  southern  industries  and  agricultural 
loan  fund,  etc.,  through  which  counterpart 
funds  are  loaned  in  accordance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  objectives  and  criteria  of  ECA.  (There 
is  also  a  machinery  and  equipment  loan 
fund,  which  lends  money  to  finance  ERP 
machinery  imports.  Repayments  on  these 
loans  are  being  held  in  a  special  account 
pending  agreement  as  to  their  disposition.) 
In  Turkey  there  is  an  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  bank,  established  on  advice  of  the 
World  Bank  and  ECA,  through  which  part 
of  the  counterpart  loans  are  made.  In 
Portugal  there  is  a  national  development 
fund  created  in  1949  performing  similar 
functions. 

“In  Greece,  because  of  exceptional  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances,  provision  for  super¬ 
vision  beyond  postinitial  releases  has  been 
provided.  For  similar  reasons,  it  is  being 
discussed  with  the  Government  in  Austria. 

"It  is  felt  that  the  types  of  arrangements 
illustrated  in  the  foregoing  examples  are  the 


ones  which  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Having  regard  to  the  limited 
life  of  the  foreign-aid  program,  it  is  generally 
wiser  to  promote  and  establish  general  ar¬ 
rangements  which  will  tend  to  insure  that 
the  funds  are  handled  in  a  manner  most 
consonant  with  United  States  objectives  even 
after  the  opportunities  for  detailed  United 
States  supervision  are  not  present,  than  to 
project  detailed  supervision  into  the  in¬ 
definite  future.  The  general  review  of  the 
loans  from  repayments  Included  in  the  over¬ 
all  economic  and  financial  review  will  of 
course  continue  as  long  as  the  program  does. 
A  large  part  of  the  funds  are  loaned  on  a 
long-term  basis  so  that  major  occasions  for 
large-scale  detailed  supervision  will  not  arise 
for  some  time.  The  attempt  to  project  de¬ 
tailed  supervision  of  such  an  Important  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  European  economy  far  into  the 
future  would  probably  create  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  involved,  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  which  would  outweigh  the  pos¬ 
sible  gains.  In  those  cases,  for  example, 
Greece  and  Austria,  in  which  for  special 
reasons  continuing  supervision  is  deemed 
desirable,  it  has  either  been  provided  or  is 
being  discussed. 

"THE  USE  OF  COUNTERPART  FUNDS  TO  PROVIDE 

BUILDINGS  AND  HOUSING  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

MISSIONS  ABROAD 

"ECA /MSA  has  consistently  in  the  past 
and  will  in  the  future  use  counterpart  to 
provide  buildings  for  its  missions  abroad 
where  the  Department  of  State  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  provide  space.  Unless  the  minimum 
requirements  cannot  be  met  by  leasing,  ECA/ 
MSA  has  not  purchased  or  constructed  any 
offices  or  housing;  this  has  resulted  from  the 
premise  that  ECA/MSA  is  a  temporary  agency 
with  a  termination  date  provided  by  law 
and  should  not,  therefore,  commit  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  office  or  residential  space  for  a 
period  exceeding  ECA/MSA  operation  un¬ 
less  required  by  absolute  necessity  to  do  so. 

“Under  section. 521  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  5  percent  counterpart  is 
made  available  to  any  agency  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  its  administrative  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  An  example  of 
an  agency  which  has  such  expenses  is  the 
Department  of  Defense  and,  although  this 
Department  uses  first  the  local  currency 
available  to  it  under  the  MDAP  program, 
presumably  in  some  areas  5  percent  counter¬ 
part  could  be  made  available  to  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  to  house  its  missions  and 
the  staff  thereof  carrying  out  mutual  se¬ 
curity  functions. 

“With  regard  to  the  use  of  counterpart 
to  provide  buildings  for  United  States  mis¬ 
sions  abroad  not  concerned  with  carrying  out 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  such  use  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  authority  of  the  agency 
concerned.  An  example  of  such  authority 
is  that  available  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria.  Under  this  authority 
any  5  percent  excess  to  MSP’s  needs  can  be 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  State, 
and  quite  possibly  some  of  these  funds  coifld 
be  used  by  it  for  office  and  residential  space. 

“Five  percent  counterpart  has,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  law,  other  charges  on  it  in  addition 
to  that  of  defraying  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of  agencies  carrying  out 
the  Mutual  Security  Program.  Examples  of 
these  charges  are  the  acquisition  of  materials 
in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient,  the 
local  currency  requirements  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  Congress,  and  the  in¬ 
formational  uses  directed  by  section  115  (J) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended. 

“After  the  requirements  outlined  above  are 
satisfied,  any  local  currency  remaining  above 
foreseeable  needs  is  turned  over  to  the  United 
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States  Treasury.  Agencies  may  withdraw 
these  funds  as  authorized  by  law.  No  doubt 
the  committee  members  are  aware  that  un¬ 
der  current  legislation  the  Division  of  For¬ 
eign  Building  Operations  of  the  Department 
of  State  is  charged  with  the  initial  responsi¬ 
bility  of  securing  the  necessary  housing  for 
the  United  States  Government  abroad  and 
the  Congress  annually  provides  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Building  Operations  with  funds 
for  this  purpose,  including  authority  to  use 
local  currencies  held  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  within  prescribed  dollar-equivalent 
limitations.” 

UNITED  STATES  PURCHASES  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

In  addition  to  the  local  currencies  made 
available  to  the  United  States  under  the 
various  acts  enumerated  above,  the  United 
States  spends  dollars  in  foreign  countries  to 
buy  local  currencies  to  meet  expenses  which 
it  incurs  there.  Such  local  currency  pur¬ 
chasers  are  not  regularly  summarized  but, 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  undertook  a  compilation  of  these 
expenditures. 

This  compilation  covered  only  tlje  6-month 
period  July-December  1951  since  data  were 
not  readily  available  for  earlier  months.  A 
summary  of  the  total  expenditures  by  areas 


follows: 

Europe _ $126,  522,  616 

Near  East  and  Africa _ -  3,  543,  397 

Asia  and  Pacific _ _  62, 121,  391 

American  Republics _ _  7,  654,  372 


Total . . .  199,  841,  776 


Of  this  total  the  Defense  Department 
spent  a  total  of  $155,770,963,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $44,070,813  spent  by  the  Treasury 
and  State  Departments  which  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  representing  purchases  for  United 
States  operating  expenses  abroad  as  distinct 
from  defense  expenditures. 

A  breakdown  of  defense  expenditures  by 
countries  cannot  be  given  for  security  rea¬ 
sons.  The  following  table,  however,  gives 
a  comparison  of  amounts  of  local  currencies 
available  to  the  United  States  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  for  paying  operating  expenses 
including  counterpart  and  dollar  purchases 
of  currencies.  Defense  Department  pur¬ 
chases  of  local  currencies  are  omitted. 

Table  VII. — Comparison  of  counterpart  de¬ 
posits  in  European  countries  and  United 
States  purchases  of  local  currencies  ( 6 - 
month  period,  July-December  1951 ) 


Country 

Deposits 
under 
Economic 
Cooper¬ 
ation 
Act  (5 
months 
only) 

Under 

Mutual 

Defense 

Assist¬ 

ance 

Program 

agree¬ 

ments 

United 
States 
purchases 
of  local 
curren¬ 
cies  other 
than  by 
Defense 
Depart¬ 
ment 

Austria. . . 

$583, 000 

None 

$732, 067 

Belgium- Luxemburg. . . 

576, 000 

$210, 440 

783, 953 

Denmark . . 

1, 042, 000 

133, 913 

240,517 

France _ 

9, 104, 000 

789, 539 

7, 158,  681 

Germany . . 

9, 492, 000 

None 

1, 604,  326 

Greece . . 

5, 141,  000 

None 

762,  094 

Iceland. . 

330, 000 

None 

13,  779 

Italy . 

3,  099,  000 

451,675 

5,  000,  833 

Netherlands _ 

2,  972, 000 

249,  211 

357,  540 

Norwav 

873,  000 

318,951 

210,  267 

Portugal _ 

185, 000 

160, 804 

2, 795,  512 

7  rieste _ 

219, 000 

None 

28, 450 

Turkey... . 

840, 000 

None 

1, 022,  752 

United  Kingdom . . 

1,  998, 000 

308, 815 

1,  589,  006 

Yugoslavia _ 

1,323,000 

28, 000 

196,  406 

Total . 

40,777,000 

2, 651, 348 

22, 496, 183 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  review  of  the  legislation  providing  for 
local  currency  deposits  and  of  United  States 


administration  of  such  currencies  indicates 
the  following: 

1.  The  executive  branch  appears  to  accept 
the  principle  for  the  countries  where  it  has 
discretion  in  this  matter  that  in  the  case  of 
goods  or  services  supplied  on  a  grant  basis 
which  are  sold  in  the  recipient  country, 
counterpart  of  commensurate  value  should 
be  required.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  do  not  require  this,  however.  And 
although  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  interpreted  as  requiring  such  a  policy, 
the  executive  branch  apparently  could  regard 
this  portion  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  as  not  ‘‘applicable”  at  its  discretion. 

2.  The  principle  that  the  local  currency 
operating  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States 
should  be  paid  by  the  recipient  country  is 
generally  accepted,  but  it  is  not  required  by 
law.  The  economic  aid  bilateral  agreements 
make  5  percent  of  the  counterpart  available 
for  this  purpose.  In  some  cases  amounts  in 
excess  of  5  percent  have  been  required  from 
the  Belgian  and  Portuguese  counterpart  ac¬ 
counts. 

3.  At  present  with  local  currencies  being 
acquired  in  a  single  country  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  kept  in.  different  accounts  and 
controlled  under  different  acts,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  administrative  overlap. 
In  Israel,  for  example,  there  is  a  counterpart 
account  set  up  by  TCA  under  the  terms  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  a  TCA  local 
currency  account,  a  counterpart  account  un¬ 
der  section  205  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
(refugees  coming  into  Israel) ,  and  the 
United  States  also  buys  local  currency  there 
for  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  7005,  Cal¬ 
endar  1525. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7005)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  House  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  Senate 
bill,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CONNELLY  and  other  Senators 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
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[Mr.  Kerr]  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnttson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are  ab¬ 
sent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business,  having  been  appointed 
a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  meet  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL..  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain],  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Seaton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Ecton]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Council  for  Christian  Leadership  at  The 
Hague. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  are  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  the 
Senator  from  California!  [Mr.  Know- 
land]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Cain]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 


nays  10, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 64 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

Kem 

Anderson 

George 

Kilgore 

Bennett 

Green 

Lehman 

Benton 

Hayden 

Lodge 

Brewster 

Hendrickson 

Long 

Bridges 

Hennings 

Martin 

Butler,  Md. 

Hickenlooper 

Maybank 

Case 

Hill 

McCarthy 

Clements 

Hoey 

McFarland 

Connally 

Holland 

McKellar 

Douglas 

Humphrey 

Millikin 

Eastland 

Hunt 

Monroney 

Ellender 

Ives 

Moody 

Ferguson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Morse 

Frear 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Mundt 

1952 

c 

Neely 

Saltonstall 

Taft 

Nixon 

Smathers 

Thye 

O'Conor 

Smith,  Maine 

Underwood 

O'Mahoney 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Watkins 

Pastore 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Williams 

Robertson 

Sparkman 

Russell 

Stennis 

NAYS— 10 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Dworshak 

Welker 

Capekart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Young 

Cordon 

Malone 

Dirksen 

Schoeppel 

NOT  VOTING— 

-22 

Bricker 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Byrd 

Jenner 

McMahon 

Cain 

Kefauver 

Murray 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Seaton 

Chavez 

Knowland 

Tobey 

Duff 

Langer 

Wiley 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Flanders 

McCarran 

So  the  bill 

(H.  R.  7005) 

was  passed. 

CO 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  Senate  bill  3086  will  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  House  bill  be  printed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1950  AND  THE  HOUS¬ 
ING  AND  RENT  ACT  OF  1947 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Senate  bill  2594,  Calendar 
1529,  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  so 
forth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  read  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2594)  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and 
the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
2594) ,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
with  an  amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  pre¬ 
viously  I  gave  notice  that  tha  "Senate 
would  meet  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning  because  there  woqja  not  be  a 
Friday  session. 

Many  Senators  have  a£ked  me  from 
time  to  time  whether  .Congress  will  be 
able  to  conclude  its  wei'k  before  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions  q#mvene.  We  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  maks^a  drive  to  ascertain 
whether  that  wilrbe  possible.  If  we  are 
going  to  try  to..&o  that,  now  is  the  time 
to  proceed  tcydo  so. 

Yesterday!  gave  notice  that  today  we 
would  take  up  Senate  bill  2968,  Calendar 
1408,  a  bill  which  would  amend  section  8 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
MayJ9,  1930,  as  amended.  However,  the 
hour  now  is  late,  and  it  is  felt  that  there 
is/not  sufficient  time  to  take  up  that  bill 
today.  I  now  give  notice  that  on  any 


day  when  there  is  available  time,  that 
bill  will  be  considered.  It  will  take  only 
a  few  moments  to  dispose  of  it. 

Another  bill  on  the  program  is  Senate 
bill  3019,  Calendar  No.  1430,  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  order  to 
extend  the  application  of  the  special- 
inducement  pay  provided  thereby  to 
doctors  and  dentists,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  give  notice  now  that  we  shall 
take  up  that  bill  on  any  day  when  we 
have  time  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  Senators  who  are  in  oppo¬ 
sition  will  be  notified  so  as  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  present. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  making 
announcements  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Senate,  I  should  like  to  add  that  a  general 
supposition  is  abroad  in  the  Senate 
:hamber  that  a  veto  message  will  be 
feived,  probably  tomorrow  afternoon, 
of^Uie  submerged  lands  bill.  My  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  10-day  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  submission  of  the  bill  to  th 
White  House  will  not  expire  until  Frid: 
but  I  assume  that  in  all  probabllity>the 
veto  will  cbme,  if  it  does  come,  on  tpmor 
row  afternoi 

That  being\the  case,  I  wish  gffl  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  know  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to\ave  the  v£to  message 
called  up  for  corislderatipfi  until  after 
conferences  are  had  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  ’feotLAND],  so  that 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  every  Sen¬ 
ator  who  is  interested  ft)  that  measure 
to  be  present  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  oyerriding  or 
sustaining  the  veto. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believ<?vthat  the 
bill  can  berpassed  over  a  veto.  \There- 
fore,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like\o  say 
that  in^the  event  the  veto  is  sustained, 
it  will  be  my  purpose  to  seek  to  haveSjhe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
fairs  once  more  report  to  the  Senate  tb 
so-called  interim  bill  which  the  commit- 
iee  formerly  reported,  and  which  I  and 
many  other  Senators  feeel  will  be  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  issue,  to  the  extent  that 
the  production  of  oil  may  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield,  indeed,  to 
the  Senator  from  new  Hampshire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  make  one  more  announcement, 
following  which  I  shall  yield  the  floor, 
so  that  Senators  may  ask  questions 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Several  days  ago  I  gave  notice  of  our 
intention  to  meet  at  10  o’clock  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  I  requested  that  no  committee 
meetings  be  scheduled  for  that  day.  I 
hope  no  committees  will  ask  permission 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  because,  if  they  do,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  object.  The  defense  produc¬ 
tion  bill  is  important,  and  I  hope  we 
may  make  definite  progress  with  it  to¬ 
morrow. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  very  glad 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dalyixa. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from 
Dakota  is  expected  to  make  tyb  ad¬ 
dresses  in  South  Dakota  on  Memorial 
Day.  and  another  address  on  Sunday,  in 
connection  with  the  dedicadon  of  the 
Crippled  Children’s  Hospfira!  I  should 
like  to  be  in  the  Senate  for  the  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  vet 

Mr.  O’MAHONEYyi  have  stated  to 
several  Senators  wtyi  nave  spoken  to  me 
about  it  that  I  would  make  no  attempt 
to  have  a  vote  before  the  5th  of  June. 
I  have  so  stated  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [  Mr  ./Holland  ] . 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  vote  on  the  veto? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  to  the  vote 
on  the/veto. 

Met  CASE.  June  5  will  give  me  ample 
tinjd  I  thank  the  Senator. 


/PURCHASE  BY  RFC  OF  BOLIVIA’S 
STOCKPILE  OF  TIN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  at¬ 
tention  has  just  been  called  to  a  bit  of 
news  from  the  ticker  in  regard  to  the 
international  tin  situation,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Washington. — The  RFC  said  today  it  has 
bought  the  bulk  of  Bolivia’s  stockpile  of  tin 
for  $1.21  y2  a  pound,  a  price  the  Bolivian 
producers  previously  had  turned  down. 

This  is  the  same  price  the  United  States 
Is  paying  other  major  tin  producing  nations 
and  the  same  one  the  United  States  was 
about  to  offer  Bolivia  in  negotiations  that 
were  broken  off  by  the  April  9  revolution. 

I  desire  to  make  a  few  brief  comments 
regarding  this  important  news  item,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  my  observation  that 
the  very  good  job  of  economy  that  is 
done  by  congressional  committees  sel¬ 
dom  receives  very  much  attention  in  the 
press;  but  that  rather,  the  press  devotes 
attention  to  the  kind  of  conflict  over 
economy  that  often  develops  on  the 

toor  of  the  House  and  on  the  floor  of 
je  Senate  after  committees  have  done 
a  very  good  job  with  their  committee 
work  in  economizing,  on  the  basis  of 
whatXa  carefully  prepared  record  will 
show  is.  justified  by  the  evidence. 

In  regard  to  the  economy  repre¬ 
sented  by\the  news  of  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  RFC  on  the  Boliv¬ 
ian  tin  matter,  I  wish  to  say  that  when 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  investigating  the  prepared¬ 
ness  program,  headed  by  the  exceedingly 
able  Senator  fromVexas  [Mr.  Johnson! 
started  its  work,  oite  of  the  first  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  dealt  was  that  of 
profiteering  in  tin  on  the  part  of  those, 
both  in  this  country  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  who  held  a  control  stf  the  world’s 
tin  supply. 

It  is  my  recollection  thatrthe  going 
price  of  tin  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
70  cents  a  pound.  It  was  interesting  to 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  w^r 
the  profiteers,  both  in  this  country  and 
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in  foreign  countries,  went  to  work,  and 
again  we  saw  the  very  sad  spectacle  of 
economic  forces  willing  to  profiteer  at 
the  expense  of  blood  lost  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  But,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  our  investigating 
committee  took  the  position  that  we 
would  not  let  our  country  be  blackmailed 
into  accepting  the  kind  of  profiteering 
that  those  who  controlled  the  tin  supply 
of  the  world  were  seeking  to  impose  upon 
us.  V 

Finally,  after  very  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  committee  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  any  price  sueh  as  was  being 
asked,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  or  $2.01 
a  pound,  was  simply  an  unconscionable 
case  of  an  international  holdup  on  the 
part  of  the  countries  asking  iN,  As  I  re¬ 
call,  those  controlling  Bolivian  tin  were 
insisting  upon  $2.01  a  pound.  But  let 
me  make  it  clear  that  this  kind  of  hold¬ 
up  was  not  limited  to  Bolivia.  It  be¬ 
came  the  position  of  our  committee,  and 
we  so  advised  the  RFC  after  we  had  sulA 
mitted  our  unanimous  report  on  the  tin 
problem,  that  any  price  very  much  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  approximately  $1.20  simply  could 
not  be  justified.  And  so  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  gratification  to  me,  and  I  am  sure, 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Johnson 
subcommittee,  that  the  RFC  today  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  is  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Bolivian  tin  for  $1,215 
a  pound.  It  is  a  demonstration,  Mr. 
President,  of  what  can  be  done  if  we 
agree  upon  a  sound  principle  and  then 
adhere  to  it.  By  the  action  taken  by 
the  Johnson  subcommittee,  and  by  the 
splendid  cooperation  we  have  received 
from  RFC  in  regard  to  this  matter,  on 
this  little  item  alone  we  have  saved  the 
American  taxpayers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $400,000,000. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  pressure  which  was  put 
not  only  upon  members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  but  also  on  the  RFC  to  yield  to 
the  international  holdup  and  blackmail 
attempt  which  was  made  in  regard  to 
the  tin  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate — and  I 
think  congratulations  are  due — the  RFC 
for  the  couragfe  and  the  fearless  devo¬ 
tion  to  what  I  think  is  sound  principle 
which  they  have  exhibited  in  regard  to 
the  tin  problem.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  because, 
had  we  not  had  a  chairman  with  the 
courage  and  the  fearlessness  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas,  there  would  have  been 
a  yielding  on  this  matter,”  weeks  and 
weeks  ago. 

It  is  always  good  when  one  is  able  to 
report  to  the  American  people  something 
favorable  in  regard  to  action  taken  by  a 
committee;  and  I  would  say  to^the  pub¬ 
lic,  if  they  want  to  know  where  the  real 
economizing  is  being  done  in  regard  to 
the  budgetary  problems  confronting  the 
country,  they  should  pay  more  attention 
to  what  is  being  done  in  the  committees 
of  the  Congress.  That  is  where  the  real 
economizing  is  taking  place.  We  do  not 
find  ba  the  committees  the  playing  of 
politics  with  the  economy  issue,  which  is 
so  frequently  manifested  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  when  a  Senator,  for  political 
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purposes,  offers  a  so-called  economy 
amendment,  although  he  knows  that  the 
evidence  before  the  committee  does  not 
support  his  amendment.  Yet  he  will  get 
headlines  in  the  press,  and  many  people 
will  be  led  to  think  that  he  really  is  pro¬ 
posing  an  economy,  when,  after  all,  a 
carefully  considered  hearing  upon  the 
matter  has  shown  that  the  amendment 
will  not  promote  economy. 

The  action  I  am  reporting  this  after¬ 
noon,  taken  by  the  Johnson  subcommit¬ 
tee  and  by  the  RFC,  shows  that  men  who 
are  devoted  to  protecting  the  national 
economy  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented  are  the  ones  who  really  deserve 
credit  for  economizing  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  state  at  this  time  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  requires 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
report  bills  which  it  has  before  it.  We 
are  advised  by  the  distinguished  majority/ 
leader  that  our  committee  cannot 
at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  I 
the  public  to  know  that  we  shall 
9:30  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  reppft  the 
RFC  bill  and  other  proposals  which  are 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  before  I  suggest  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Executive  Calendarkl/'tlesire  to  express 
my  thanks  and  deep  gratitude  to  the  able  , 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for 
his  generous  remarks  concerning  the 
work  of  the  preparedness' subcommittee. 
No  Member  of  ' the  Senate  has  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  .committee 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  His 
attendance,  his  fine  legal  mind,  his  con¬ 
cern  w^th  the  strength  of  the  armed 
services^  his  insistence  that  proper  pro¬ 
cedures  be  followed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  jrfie  servicemen,  of  the  officers  of  the 
Defense  Department,  of  the  Congress; 
and  of  all  the  people,  have  resulted  in 
the  many  fine  contributions  which  have 
been  made  by  the  committee.  One  in¬ 
stance  is  the  decision  made  by  the  RFC 
and  the  Bolivian  Government  which  will 
result  in  saving  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
worked  without  regard  to  politics.  It 
has  left  politics  at  the  committee  door. 
Of  the  almost  40  reports  we  have  filed, 
each  report  has  been  filed  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  cooperation  we 
have  received  from  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  and  particularly  from  the  RFC  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  rubber  and  tin. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  minority  for  the  time  they 
have  spent,  for  their  willingness  to  work 
long  and  arduous  hours,  and  for  the  con¬ 
tributions  they  have  made  to  the  service¬ 
men  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  express  my 
profound  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President*'  I 
should  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  the^re- 
paredness  Subcommittee  and  of  itsy 
man,  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson],  that  I  am  sure  all^vlembers 
of  the  Senate,  and  especially  those  on 
the  minority  side,  have  appreciated  the 
promptness  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  reports  have  come  from  the  sub¬ 
committee  which  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  heads.  I  know  the 
words  of  commendation  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  re¬ 
flect  the  attitude  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  committee  has  ren¬ 
dered  very  fine  service  in  dealing  with 
many  matters  which  are  so  important  in 
these  days. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
acting  minority  leader. 


PAY  OF  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President, 
postal  employees  have  been  notified  that 
they  will  not  be  paid  because  there  is 
no  money  available. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  were  pres¬ 
ent  today  in  large  numbers  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  have  considered  a.  House  resolution 
which  authorizes  the  payment  of  postal 
employees  until  the  third  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  is  agreed  to,  or  until 
the  16th  of  June.  I  think  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  and  I  know  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  wants  these  em¬ 
ployees  to  be  paid.  The  matter  is  safe¬ 
guarded  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  trying  to  get  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House  on  the  third 
supplemental  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  We  have  tried  time 
and  again,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
succeed,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
postal  employees  be  paid,  and  that  the 
money  be  provided  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  426. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  asks  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that,  without  disturbing  the  status 
of  the  unfinished  business,  the  Senate 
act  on  the  jdint  resolution  to  which  he 
has  referred.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
joint  resolution  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  J.  Res.  426)  making  tempo¬ 
rary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1952,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT1.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation^,  with 
amendments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 


/ 
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1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1933  V^he  Appropriations  Committee  reported 

with  amendments  this  bill,  H*  R;  73/  (2:  Rept.  l6l9)(p.  6294). 

At  the  end  of  this  Digest-  aro/l)  vAkable  showing  the  1952  appropriations, 
the  1953  budget  estimates',  the  Rouse  figures,  and  the  Senate  committee  figures; 
and  (2)  excerpts  from  the  Senate  committee  report. 

Agency  budget  officers  have  been  furnisired  a  copy  of  the  portions  of  the 
bill  relating  to  the ir ’ agencies •  Comics  of  th\  bill  and  report  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  directly  from  the  loading  platform  in  the  South  Building,  as  soon  as  re¬ 
ceived,  pursuant  to  a  distribution  list  that  has  already  been  worked  out  with 
the  Department  agencies.  In  general,  copies  shouldmd)e  obtained  through  the 
agency  and  bureau  budget  officers  rather  than  from  this  office. 

2.  DDPDNSD  PRODUCTION. /Segan  debate  on  S.  259^»  to  extend  ahA  amend .  the  Defense 

Production  Act"  (pp.  6304-46,  6354— 5 j  6357-S) .  Rejected,  12— 52,  the  Dirksen 
amendment  to  discontinue  price— wage  controls  (pp .  6306— 74) .  Sen.  Aiken  charged 
USDA  "connivance”  to  reduce  farm  prices,  particularly  those  oV.  soybeans,  pork, 
and  potatoes  (pp.  63IO,  6316,  6 3 20— 5) . 

3*  RiDRGDlTCT  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  without  amendment  E.  J.  Res.  4-5^\uhich  provides 
0 20, 000/X)0  for  USDA  fl  0  0  d  r  ehab  i  i  it  a  t  i  0  n  (PKA  and  SCS)(p.  6346)*  This  measure 
will  i/w  be  sent  to  the  President*  \ 

n  Kay  23  the  Senate  passed  with  amendments  H.  J*  Res.  4-2o,  mol: ingv appro- 
ions  for  pay  costs ,  etc.,  available  pending  enactment  of  the  third  supple- 
ltal _ appropriation  bill,  which  is  tied. up  in  conference  because  of  a. provision 
egarding  the  steel-plants  seizure.  However,  the  Senate  inserted  a  provisic 
into  E*  J.  Res.  426,  also,  dealing  with.  the  steel  seizure,  (pp.  6290—1.)  On  w^iy 


2$)  the  measure  was  referred,  to.  the  House  Appropriation?  Committee  (p.  6357). 


4*  TRANSPORTATION*  The  Interstate, and  Foreign ' Commerce  Committee  reported  with 

amendments  S.  2357,  to  amend  the  agricultural  exemption  clause  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (S.  Rcpt*  l6l5)(p*  6293)* 


\ 


5,  RECONSTRUCTION.  PI  MCE  CORPORATION*  .The  "Banking  and  Ourrency  Connitteq'  reported 
with  amendment  s  S.  515*  making  various  amendments  to  facilitate,  and  improve  RFC 
operations  (S*  Rept*  l6lg)(p*  6294)* 


6*  TOBACCO.  The  Agriculture  and  forestry  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
3554,  to  provide  that  the  carry-over  of. Maryland  tobacco  for  any  marketing  year 

■  shall  he  the  quantity  of  such  tobacco-on  hand  in  the  N.  S*.on  Jan*  1  of  such 

■  marketing  year  (S*  Rppt*  l620)(p*  6294)* 


7.  ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY.  Sen*  Aiken  spoke  in  favor  of  this  proposed  project  (pp* 
6301-2)*  \ . 


g*  RECLAMATION*  Sen.  Watkins  urged  additional  reclamation  vrork  in  Utah  and  raised 
■  -  *  a -question  about  the  amount  of  money  hcii^  spent  by  the  U*  S*  for-  reclamation  in 
,  •  -foreign  countries  (pp*  6302-4), 


9*  NOMINATION.  Confirmed  the  nomination  of  Allen  V/Astin  to  be  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  (p*  655s)* 


10.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  It  is  understood  that,  on  May  30,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Agri¬ 

culture  and  Forestry  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  Committee  S,  2115, 
to  continue  the  existing  method  of  computing  parity  prices  for  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  for  two  additional  yerVs. 

/  \ 

11,  ADJOURNED  until  Mon*,  June  2  (p*.635S),  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  as  announced  by 

the. majority  leaders  Mon*,  calendar  and  road  authorizations; . Tues*,  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill;  Mon*  or  Tues*,  increase  in  retirement  annuities; 
.Wed*,  defense  production  bill  (jpp*  6344,  6346)*^ 


HOUSE 


12.  FOREIGN  AID.  Disagreed  to  a  Senate  amendment  on  H.  R.  7005,  to  amend  the  Mutual  | 
Security  Act  of  1951*  and  requested  a  conference,  appointing  as  conferees  Reps*  _ 
Richards,  Mansfield,  Morgan,  Chiperfield,  and  Vorys  (p*  6359)* 


13.  ’'.VETERANS*  BENEFITS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported 
(but  did  not  actually  report)  H*  R*  7757*  granting  preference  to  disabled  vet¬ 
erans  in  making  homestead  entry  on  public. lands  (p.  D520). 

Rep.  Springer  spoke  in  favor  of  his  amendment  to  E.  R.  7656*  providing  edu¬ 
cational  benefits  for  Korean  votorans  (pp*  6367-71)* 


14.  PERSONNEL  RETIREMENT.  Rep.  Murray  stated  that  he  was  strongly'  opposed  to  any 

legislation  at  this,  time  which  would  increase  the  retirement  benefits  or  annui¬ 
ties  of  Federal  employees  since  ’’the  retirement  fund  is  not  now  act^&arially 
sound"  (pp.  6360-1). 

15.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep.  Reed  presented  a.  petition  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y*,  urging  the  creation  of  -a,  governmental  commission  to  study  met h- 
.  ods  of  combating  floods  (p*  6372). 


16.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  June  2  (p.  6371).  .LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  Mon.,  consent  ck- 
endar,  Korean  GI  bill;  Tues.,  private  calendar,  cotton  parity  standards;  re¬ 
mainder  of  week,  undetermined  Ip.  D52l)* 


House  of  Representatives 


The  Hous\met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplahj,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskampj 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  plan’s  infallible  coun¬ 
selor,  grant  that  our  perplexing  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems,  which 
we  are  daily  struggling  with,  may  make 
us  more  conscious  of  our  need  of  Thee. 

We  penitently  confess*^  that  we  so 
frequently  try  to  solve  these  problems 
without  seeking  Thy  divine  .guidance, 
only  to  find  that  our  plans  and  efforts 
terminate  in  futility  and  failure^ 

Help  us  to  feel  that  our  primar\and 
most  pressing  responsibility  is  to  lead 
our  groping  and  troubled  world  back\o 
God  and  to  help  build  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace  upon  this  earth. 

We  pray  that  in  all  our  proposals  and 
programs  for  the  well-being  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  we  may  never  forget  that  righteous¬ 
ness  alone  will  exalt  us  and  that  blessed 
is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Christ. 
Amen. 


Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Chiperfield,  and  Mr. 
Vorys. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  45  minutes  today,  following  the  leg¬ 
islative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend¬ 
ments  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.  R.  7005.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.  J.  Res.  426.  Joint  resolution  making 
temporary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1952,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  302)  er 
titled  “An  act  to  amend  section  32  ia) 
(2)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act." 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT,  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  H.  R.  7005,  an 
act  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  for 
a  conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon¬ 
tana?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees :  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Mansfield, 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL 

(Mr.  BYRNES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 
today  with  no  legislative  business  before 
the  House.  I  assume  we  will  adjourn 
Vithout  handling  any  legislative  business 
asssuch.  I  point  this  out  to  show  that 
the*' calendar  of  business  for  the  House 
is  apparently  not  overburdened.  The 
majority  leadership,  therefore,  cannot 
blame  failure  to  bring  up  the  bill  H.  R. 
7800,  the  Sqcial-security  bill,  on  pressure 
of  other  business. 

Although  the  House  refused  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  rules'ln  order  to  pass  this  bill 
last  week,  the  bill  is  still  on  the  Union 
Calendar;  it  has  nbt  been  defeated  on  its 
merits.  Is  there  aW  reason  why  the 
Democratic  leadership  h£^  not  obtained 
a  rule  and  brought  this  matter  up  for 
consideration  on  its  merits?  They  have 
had  almost  two  full/week\in  which  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^hfe  only  excuse  for  this 
failure  is  politics;  they  are  playing  cruel 
and  petty  politics  with  a  bill  in  which 
4,500,000  persons  are  directly  interested. 

Let  it  hp  remembered  that  a  majority 
of  this  I^ouse  has  already  gone  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  vote  on  May  19 
was^iyes  150;  nays  140.  Under  normal 
procedures  a  majority  is  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary-  to  pass  a  bill. 

H.  R.  7800  should  be  brought  up  under 
the  usual  procedures,  debated,  amended 
if  necessary,  and  passed  by  the  House 
without  further  delay. 

[Mr.  RANKIN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 


the  danger  of  permitting  any  of  the 
Communist  diplomats  in  this  country. 

The  embassies  and  consular  offices  of 
the  Communist  satellite  coun trieyas  well 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  in  this  country  are  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  espionage  against  the  United 
States.  / 

There  are  presently-  approximately 
800  Communist  nationals  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Soviet/^nd  satellite  diplo¬ 
matic  services.  The  majority  of  these 
people  are  daiykrous  spies  and  are 
plotting  to  pervert  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  over¬ 
throw  of  our^Government. 

Stalin  permits  to  come  to  this  country 
only  the' most  dangerous,  experienced, 
and  hardened  members  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  apparatus.  They  seek  only  to  un¬ 
dermine  our  country.  Normal  diplo¬ 
macy  cannot  possibly  be  carried  on  be- 
yWeen  our  State  Department  and  these 
Communist  diplomats  any  more  than 
normal  negotiations  can  be  carried  on 
with  Communists  in  the  truce  talks  in 
Korea. 

I  demand  that  action  be  taken  on  the 
resolutions  that  I  have  introduced  calling 
for  the  severing  of  all  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Communist  countries  on 
the  basis  that  they  do  not  represent 
the  peoples  of  Poland,  the  Czechs  or 
Slovaks  and  the  other  satellite  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
present  Communist  governments  are  the 
enemies  of  the  millions  enslaved  by  them. 
The  present  maintenance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Communists  actually 
increases  the  danger  of  all-out  war.  The 
present  Communist  regimes  should  be 
ostracized  from  world  affairs  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  world  peace. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
pX'mission  to  address  the  House  for  15 
today,  following  any  special  or- 
jeretofore  entered. 


COMMUNIST  EMBASSIES  ARE 
CENTERS  OF  ESPIONAGE 
(Mi-.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given,  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  use  of  a  Communist  Czech 
consular  office  in  this  country  to  hold 
sex  perversion  parties  involving  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  order  to  blackmail  secret  infor¬ 
mation  from  them  as  disclosed  yester¬ 
day  before  the  McCarran  committee, 
should  awaken  the  American  people  to 


5CTION  OF  ROLL  CALL 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll 
call  No.  79,  r$m  recorded  as  not  having 
voted.  I  was  Xresent  and  voted  “yea,” 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  and  Record  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Inhere  objection  to 
•the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection-!, 


AND 


INVESTIGATION  OF  RAD 
TELEVISION  PROGR. 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  \for 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  House  Resolution  278,  adopted  a 
few  days  ago,  the  chairman  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  designated  me  as  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  to  conduct  a  study  and 
investigation  of \adio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams.  Other  members  appointed  to 
the  committee  by  the  chairman  are  Mr. 
Klein,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Carlyle,  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  Thornberry,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  O’Hara,  of  Minnesota;  Mr. 
Chenoweth,  of  Colorado;  and  Mr. 
Denny,  of  Pennsylvania.  V 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the 
difficult  assignment  due  to  the  contro¬ 
versial  nature  of  such  an  undertaking. 
An  unusual  amount  of  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  this  matter.  It  is  believed 
by  a  great  many  that  such  an  investi¬ 
gation  could  result  in  more  desirable 
programs  going  into  the  homes  of  almost, 
every  family  throughout  the  country. 
We  realize  there  are  difficult  problems 
involved  in  this  undertaking,  but  shall 
undertake  to  carry  out  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  directed  by  the  House.  We  hope 
that  we  can  do  a  constructive  job  and 
will  make  every  effort  to  approach  this 
undertaking  with  that  objective. 

The  subcommittee  met  in  executive 
session  yesterday  and  decided  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  procedure. 

The  resolution  directs  this  committee 
to  make  an  investigation  and  study  to 
“determine  the  extent  to  which  the  radio 
and  television  programs  currently  avail¬ 
able  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
contain  immoral  or  other  offensive  mat¬ 
ter  or  place  improper  emphasis  upon 
crime,  violence  and  corruption.” 

As  a  policy,  the  committee  in  its  meet¬ 
ing  yesterday  agreed  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  would  be  conducted  within  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  but  not  be  broad¬ 
ened  to  cover  other  such  matters  that 
do  not  relate  to  programs  of  radio  and 
television. 

The  committee  decided  as  a  matter  of 
policy  to  obtain  reaction  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  those  who  listen  and  observe 
television  and  radio  programs.  Criticism 
of  any  such  programs  will  be  in  order 
and  it  will  be  the  desire  of  the  committee 
to  receive  suggestions  on  what  would  be/ 
considered  higher  type  programs. 

The  question  of  films  or  canned  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  a  matter  of  consideration 
in  view  of  their  necessary  part  of  radio 
and  television. 

The  committee  will  hold  its^first  public 
hearing  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  at  which 
time  the  author  of  the  resolution,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gath- 
ings],  is  invited  to  appear  as  a  first  wit¬ 
ness.  Other  Members  of  Congress  inter¬ 
ested  are  hereby  extended  an  invitation 
to  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  any 
information  they  may  have  or  any  sug¬ 
gestions  in  connection  with  this  under¬ 
taking. 

The  hearings  will  continue  June  4  and 
5.  Following  the  appearance  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  representatives  of  civic 
clubs  and  organizations  who  desire  to  be 
heard  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear. 


In  connection  with  the  subcommittee 
work,  we  will  undertake  the  study  of 
programing  techniques,  including  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  and  control 
over  the  content  of  radio  and  television 
programs  on  the  part  of  broadcasting 
licensees. 

We  expect  to  receive  such  information 
as  can  be  made  available  regarding  com¬ 
plaints  which  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  may  have  in  regard 
to  such  programs. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  individual 
broadcasters  and  representatives  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  will  be  heard  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  industry,  their  code  of  ethics, 
and  such  other  information  as  relates  to 
this  investigation. 


KOJE 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
PRISON  INCIDENT 
(Mr.  MANSFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


this  time  of  any  legislation  which  would , 
increase  the  retirement  benefits  or  an/ 
nuities  in  any  manner,  shape  or  for 
since  the  retirement  fund  is  not  now 
actuarially  sound.  It  is  in  the  red  nearly 
$5,000,000,000  insofar  as  having  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  its  obligations  and  lia¬ 
bilities  is  concerned.  Even  if'  we  were 
just  to  consider  amounts  to  those  already 
retired  which,  based  on  their  life  expect¬ 
ancy,  total  $2,016,051,658^  and  add  to 
that  the  amount  due  present  Federal  em¬ 
ployees,  if  they  desired  to  withdraw  their 
money  in  their  individual  retirement  ac¬ 
counts,  we  would  find  that  the  funds 
credited  to  our  Federal  civil  service  re¬ 
tirement  system  could  not  meet  these 
obligations.  In  fact,  it  would  fail  to  do 
so  by  nearly  $150,000,000. 

Any  increase  in  the  annuities  of  those 
already  retired  must  be  taken  from  the 
taxpayers  or  from  the  equities  in  the 
fund  of  those  who  will  retire  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Those  who  are  now  retired  have, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  received 
in  annuities  already  many  times  the 
amount  of  their  contributions.  To  this 


his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lit-  particular  group  our  Government  has 


tie  over\2  weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  reso- / 
lution  directing  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Sendees  to  carry  out  a  full-scale 
investigation^  of  the  Koje  prison  inci¬ 
dent  and  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
report  to  the  Congress  by  July  /of  this 
year.  I  note  on  yesterday  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  members  of/that  com¬ 
mittee  has  likewise')  requested  that  his 
committee  conduct  this  investigation  im¬ 
mediately.  I  refer,  oiycourse,  to  the 
statement  made  by  our  .distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Clemente], 

Since  the  introduction  of  :h^y  resolu¬ 
tion  a  great  deal  has  occurred\pn  Koje 
Island  and  in  other  parts  of  Korea,  which 
make  it  more-  than  mandatory  tha±  the 
Congress  know  the  full  truth  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  also  to  investigate  its  incep¬ 
tions  in  the  past. 

It  isymy  hope  that  the  Committee  on 


been  most  generous.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  received  full  credit  for  their 
years  of  service  prior  to  August  1,  1920 
without  having  to  make  any  contribu¬ 
tions  whatsoever  to  the  retirement  fund. 
Secondly,  during  the  years  in  which  they 
made  contributions  to  the  retirement 
fund,  they  paid  2%  percent  to  the  fund 
for  6  years;  they  paid  3  Ms  percent  into 
the  fund  for  16  years;  and  5  percent  for 
6  years.  Only  those  retiring  since  1948 
have  made  any  payments  of  6  percent. 

Meanwhile,  these  retired  employees 
seek  increases  in  retirement  and  sur¬ 
vivors’  annuities  which  are  largely  com¬ 
parable  to  those  which  will  be  received 
by  employees  who  will  be  contributing  6 
percent  of  their  annual  salaries  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  their  service  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

As  an  indication  of  what  has  been 
received  by  those  already  retired  com- 


Armed  Services  will  very  shortly  conduct  pared  to  their  contributions  to  the  fund, 

I.have  had  developed  the  following  sta¬ 
tistics.  According  to  a  statement  fur¬ 
nished  me  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion, the  166,000  annuitants  on  the  rolls 
as  of  June  30,  1951,  made  total  contribu¬ 
tions  of  approximately  $240,000,000. 
The  annuities  paid  these  individuals  al¬ 
ready  constitute  approximately  $947,- 
000,000.  Based  upon  the  estimated  life 
expectancy  of  those  presently  on  the 
rolls,  there  will  be  payments  made  to 
them  of  over  $2,186,000,000.  In  other 
words,  these  employees  who  have  already 
retired  will  receive  more  than  $3,000,- 
000,000  and  their  contributions  amount 
to  only  $240,000,000,  a  better  than  12  to 
1  return. 

Everyone  who  is  retired  %ith  a  fixed 
income  is  faced  with  the  saihe  problem 
as  the  retired  Federal  employee.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  take  from  taxpayers 
additional  money  to  provide  \what 
amounts  to  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
a  select  group  of  people  who  are  receay- 
ing  annuities  from  the  Federal  Goverr 
ment  and  who  had  the  privilege  of  Fed-") 
eral  jobs  throughout  their  working 
career. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  several 
years  over  the  attitude  of  many  people 


hearings  in  reference  to  this  matter.  If 
they  do  not,  I  intend  to  direct  to  that 
committee  a  resolution  of  inquiry  which 
will  make  it  mandatory  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  within  a  period  of 
7  days. 

RETIREMENT  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  MURRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  a  state¬ 
ment  he  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  retire¬ 
ment  legislation.) 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
beginning  the  hearings  on  various  bills 
which,  by  their  terms,  will  provide  gen¬ 
eral  increases  in  the  retirement  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees.  Some  of  these  bills  pro¬ 
vide  percentage  increases  combined  with 
flat  dollar  increases.  Others  substitute 
new  formulas  for  computing  annuities 
while  still  a  third  group  would  com¬ 
pletely  rewrite  the  Retirement  Act. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  I  wish 
to  state  my  position  frankly  and  plainly 
on  all  of  the  pending  bills.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  enactment  at 
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^IIGHLI GH ‘[S :  Senate  passed  bills  Reducing  coconut  tariff  for  Pacific  Territory. 
Ready  for  President.  Authorizing  Forest  Service,  airports .  Modifying  Md.  tobacco 
quota  law.  Senate  debated  road  authorization  bill,  yflbuse  passed  salt-water  re*» 
search  bill.  House  debated  Korean  GI " 


>ill< 


cri  ~,h  mi 


1. 


CCCOITUT  TAP.IFF.  Passed  without  ansndn 
from  the  trust  territpry.of  the  Pacini 
additional  processing  tax  of  2  cer 
the  Philippines  and.  U.  S.  -nos  sees 
the  President. 


nt/ 


(; 


R,  71^2,  to  extend  to  coconut  oil 
ds _  the  sane  exemption  from  the 
mound.  V.s  is  provided  to  coconut  oil  from 
This  bill  will  now  bo  sent  to 


2. 

3. 


FOREST  AIRPORTS.  Passed  as  reported  S,  2229*  to  authorize  this  Department  to 
acquire  and  operate  airmort^r  near  national  forests  (p*  6423). 


LA1TD  TRANSFERS,  Passed  without  amendment  S.  '2603 *  to  return  to  Oregon  a  2-acre 
■  tract  which  had  been  donated  to  this  De~x\ rtne nt  for  use  as  a  fish  hatchery  (mp. 
6425-6). 

Discussed  and  massed  over  H.  R.  5314,  to  donate  to  California  University  a 
tract  of  3PISAE  land  for  grope  research  (mp.  6426-7/* 


4. 


EDUCATION.  Passed  without  amendment,  II.  R.  6922,  to  extend  to  AlaV:a  colleges  the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  1935  authorizing  Federal  contributions  toward  the  endow¬ 
ment  and  support  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (p.  6427)*  This  bill  will 
now  be.  sent /to  the  President, 


TOBACCO.  ^Passed  as  reported  IT.  R,  355^»  to  change  .the  carry-over  date  Maryland 
tobacco  from  October  i  to  January  1  of.  each  year  (pp.  6427**6). 


ROAD  ^CuTHORIZAT  I  CITS .  Began  debate  on  S.  2437 »  to  authorize  1954  and  1955  aimfro - 

rtions  for  roads,  including  forest  highways  and  forest  roads  and  trails  ~(rr 

,  - 


mra 


•  •  ■  / 

7*  RECLAMATION,  .  Passed  without  amendment  B.'  2610,  providing  that  excess-land  prop 

visions,  of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  not  apply  to  certain  lands  that 
will  receive  a  supplemental  y^-ter  supply  from  the-  San  Luis  project,  Colo#  (pp. 

6422-3)' 

.  Passed -as  reported  H.  R.  5633>  to  approve  a  contract  with  the  irrigation 
districts  on  the  Owyhee  project  (pp. .  642*4- 5)  • 

g.  TRANSPORTATION*.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2357 »  to  provide  that  horticultural  com¬ 
modities  shall  , he  included  within  the  term  5,agri cultural  commodities15  for  the 
purpose  of  the  agricultural  exemption  for  motor  carriers  in  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  (p.  6427).  /  ... 

9.  AGRICULTURE  CENSUS.  We  Post  Offic  e  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with 
amendment  S.  2903,  to  provide  that 'a  census  of  agriculture  he  taken  in  .Oct.  195^ 
and  in  the  same  month  of  each  tenth  /ear  thereafter  (S»  Kept.  Io2l).(p,o  £-374). 


10.  FOREIGN  AID.  _  Sens*  Oonnally,  George,  Green,  Wiley,  and  Smith  of  N®.  Jo  were 
appointed  conferees  on  H.  R»  7005V  to  continue  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
(pp.  6376-7).  House  conferees"  were  appointed  May  29. 


1  ■  1  .  '  '  _  r .  \  '  /'  1  •  1  • 

11.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  without 

amendment  S.  2653s  to  standardize  rates  on  household  goods  shipped  hy  the  U.  S. 
Government  •  for  its  employees  (S.  Rcpt. .  16^5)  (p.  6374). 


12.  BUILDINGS.  Discussed  and  passed  over  H.  R.  4323,  to  authorize  GSA  to  enter  into 
,  long-term  lease-purchaso  agreements  for  buildings  (p.  6420). 

13.  WEATHER  CONTROL.  Discussed  and  passed  oyer  B.  2225*  to  create  a  committee  to 

study  and  evaluate  public  and  private  experiments  in  weather  modification  (pp. 

6363-4) . 


14.  TUNA-FISH  IMPORTS.  Discussed  and  passed  over  H.  R.  5693*  to  impose  a  tariff  on 

tuna-fish  imports  (p.  6324).  /  \ 

13.  C 1 V 3X- SERVICE. RETIREMENT.  Sen.  Robertson  insertedythe  opening  statement  of  Rep. 
Murray  at  the  house  hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
.  (p-D.  6377-S).  / 

;  " 

16.  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  a  letteh  from  the  Wis.  Director 

of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  favoring  a  postage  stamp  honoring  FFA  (pp. 

G373-4). 

/  HOUSE 

17.  SALT-WATER  RESEARCH.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  6572,  to  provideNfor  correlation 

and  coordination  of  research  into  practical  means  for  the  economical  production; 
from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricultural,  industrial- 
municipal,  and  other  Beneficial  consumptive  uses®  This  amended  version  of  the 
bill  authorizes  appropriation  of  $1*000,000  for  a  5~.7ear  period*  givtes  the 
Interior  Department  responsibility  for  the  project,,  and  provides  “for  advances 
.  of  funds  to  other  cooperating  departments  and  agencies,  (pp.  6462-3*) 

.  /  . 

15.  AGRICULTURE  CENSUS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  7202,  providing  for  an  agricultural 

census  in  Oct.  1954  and  decennially  thereafter  (p.  6465). 

v 

19*  PERSONNEL;  LEAVE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  J8O6,  authorizing  certain 
/V  Federal  employees  to  attend,  without  loss  of  pay  or  annual  leave,  funerals  of 
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sf erred,  and,  without  objection,  the 
reports  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3270)  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  atad  harbors  at  Anacortes  Harbor, 
Wash.,  natroduced  by  Mr.  Cain,  was 
read  twiceSby  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  reportaare  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army, 

Office  of  the  CVief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  1,  1950. 
Subject:  Anacortes  Harbor,  Wash. 

To:  The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

1.  I  submit  herewith  top  transmission  to 
Congress  the  report  of  th\  Board  of  Engi¬ 
neers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors*., in  response  to 
resolution  of  the  Committee  o5* Public  Works 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  adopted  June 
17,  1947,  requesting  the  Board  v;o  review 
the  report  on  Anarcortes  Harbor,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  submitted  on  May  TO,  1933, 
and  previous  reports,  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  advisability  of  making  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  harbor  facilities  at  Anacortes, 
Wash. 

2.  After  full  consideration  of  the  reports' 
secured  from  the  district  and  division  engi¬ 
neers,  the  Board  recommends  modification 
of  the  existing  project  for  Anacortes  Harbor, 
Wash.,  to  provide  for  a  mooring  basin  12  feet 
deep  at  mean  lower  low  water,  570  feet  wide, 
and  960  feet  long,  adjacent  to  the  north  side 
of  Capsante  waterway,  protected  by  a  pile 
breakwater  380  feet  long  about  50  feet  east 
of  the  mooring  basin,  generally  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  of  the  district  engineer 
and  with  such  modifications  thereof  as  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
be  advisable,  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  $150,000  for  construction 
and  $3,500  annually  for  maintenance  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  now  required,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  local  interests  agree  to  (a) 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  all 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way,  and  spoil 
disposal  areas  suitably  bulkheaded  where 
necessary,  for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  improvement,  when  and  as  required; 
(b)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  all  damages  due  to  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  improvement;  (c)  pro¬ 
vide  and  maintain  adequate  mooring  facili¬ 
ties  and  a  public  landing  with  service  and 
supply  facilities  open  to  all  on  equal  terms; 
and  (d)  maintain  to  project  dimensions 
those  portions  of  the  basin  where  mooring 
facilities  are  provided. 

3.  After  due  consideration  of  these  reports,  * 
I  concur  in  the  views  and  recommendation 
of  the  Board. 

Lewis  A.  Pick, 

Major  General,  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Department  of  the  Army,  i 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  Mpy  29,  1952. 
Hon.  Harry  P.  Cain, 

United  States  Senate, 

W ashington/D .  C. 

Dear  Senator  Cain:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  dated  April  23,  1952,  your  file  No. 
3102,  addressed  to  the  district  engineer  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  concerning  our  report  on 
Anacortes  Harbor,  wash.  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  Seattle  district  engineer’s 
reply  dated  April  28,  1952,  informing  you  that 
additional  information  on  the  status  of  the 
report  on  Anacortes  Harbor  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  ,this  office.  I  am  pleased  to  give 
you  the  current  status  of  the  report  at  this 
time. 

As  ybu  know  this  report  was  approved  by 
the  -Chief  of  Engineers  and  transmitted 
to. the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  September 
f,  1950,  recommending  modification  of  the 
Existing  project  to  provide  a  mooring  basin 


12  feet  deep,  and  670  by  960  feet  in  area  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  pile  breakwater  380  feet  long,  all 
at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of  $160,000  for 
construction  and  $3,500  annually  for  main¬ 
tenance. 

On  January  26,  1951,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  returned  the  report  to  this  office  for 
reconsideration  of  the  recreational  benefits 
and  of  the  allocation  of  costs  on  the  basis 
of  the  small-boat  formula,  which  was  adopted 
subsequent  to  the  time  the  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  A  re¬ 
view  of  the  report  by  the  reporting  officers, 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har¬ 
bors,  and  by  this  office  indicated  that,  on 
the  basis  of  the  small-boat  formula,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  alter  the  requirements  of 
local  cooperation  in  connection  with  the 
recommended  project. 

It  has  been  determined  that,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  of  local  cooperation  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
dated  August  1,  1950,  a  copy  of  which  is  in¬ 
closed  for  your  ready  reference,  a  cash  con¬ 
tribution  will  be  required  from  local  inter¬ 
ests  to  help  defray  the  first  cost  of  the 
improvement.  This  cash  contribution  is  re¬ 
quired  because  of  the  amount  of  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  the  local  community  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  general  benefits 
yhich  will  accrue  to  the  Nation  as  a  wholey' 
lis  office  is  currently  engaged  in 
ing'a  study  to  determine  the  amount  of  : 
cashteontribution  that  will  be  require 
addition  to  the  usual  items  of  local  coopera¬ 
tion.  Upon  reaching  a  decision  *on  the 
amount  of  the  local  cash  contribution  re¬ 
quired  the  reporting  officers  wiiymeet  with 
the  Anacortes.  Port  District  to  forth  and 
explain  the  revised  requirements  of  local 
cooperation,  ^ter  determination  of  the 
willingness  of  local.  interest  to  comply  with 
the  revised  requirements, *the  report  will  be 
resubmitted  to  the  ^Bureau  of  the  Budget 
prior  to  transmittal  t ^(Congress  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army. 

Every  effort  will  >6e  mfkle  to  expedite  our 
study  on  this  matter  and  iVill  be  pleased  to 
keep  you  advisetl  of  futureyprogress,  both 
in  this  office 

I  trust  this/ additional  information  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  your  present  needs  on  this  matter. 
However,  jmould  you  require  additional  in¬ 
formation,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  it 
upon  receipt  of  your  request. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  H.  Chorpening, 

brigadier  General,  United  States  Army] 
Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for  Civil 
Works. 


in 


APPROVAL  OP  CONVEYANCE  BY  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
OF  TERMINAL  PROPERTY  IN  CER¬ 
TAIN  CITIES  IN  TENNESSEE  AND 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  HILL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Spark¬ 
man)  submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  80),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con¬ 
gress,  pursuant  to  section  4  (k)  (b)  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  (55  Stat.  599-600,  16  U.  S.  C.  831c 
(k)  (b)),  hereby  approves  the  conveyance 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  by  deed,  lease, 
or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  said  section 
4  (k)  (b)  and  on  the  basis  of  the  fair  sale 
or  rental  value  determined  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  of  the  public  use  terminal 
properties  now  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  in  the  custody  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
at  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  Harriman, 
Tenn.,  and  Decatur  and  Guntersville,  Ala. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  INDEPENDENT  OI> 
FICES  APPROPRIATIONS—/ 

MENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  su^iitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  jtfroposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7073f  making 
appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office 
and  sundry  independent  executive  bu¬ 
reaus,  boards,  commission^;  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1953,  smd  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  primed. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  DEFENSE — AMEND¬ 

MENT 

Mr.  LODGE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (ET  R.  7391)  making  appropriations 
for  ;fche  Department  of  Defense  and  re¬ 
lated  independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30,  1953,  and  for  other 
urposes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1952— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2594)  to  extend  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  and  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Act  of  1947,  as  amended, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  his 
capacity  as  a  Senator  the  Chair  submits 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2594)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  and  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Act  of  1947,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  will  be  printed  and 
will  lie  on  the  table,  and  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendment,  together  with  a 
letter  from  W.  M.  Farris,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill,  insert  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  the  Office 
of  P«;ice  Stabilization  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rule-making  and  regulatory  powers  pertain¬ 
ing  to  products  of  the  soil  (forestry  prod¬ 
ucts)  shall  not  classify  or  separate  for  pric¬ 
ing  purposes  any  areas  or  boundaries  which 
conflict  with,  long-established  trade  customs 
or  which  are*  contrary  to  geologic  maps  or 
forestry  surveys,  officially  recognized  by  the 
various  States  oh  which  are  contrary  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.” 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Farris  HardwV®  Lumber  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  29,  1952. 
Hon.  Kenneth  McKellar> 

United  States  Senate,  s 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  your  telegram 
dated  May  23,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“Re  your  call  amendment  referred  to  not 
included  in  DPA  bill  as  reported  lmthe  Sen¬ 
ate.  Shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  when 
this  measure  is  before  the  Senate. 

“Regards, 

“Kenneth  McKellar.” 

We  thank  you  for  your  prompt  reply  and 
cooperation  although  the  message  is  nat- 
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urally  quite  a  disappointment.  Anything 
you  can  do  to  get  the  amendment  in  ques¬ 
tion  Included  in  the  bill  when  it  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  will,  needless  to  say,  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  Nashville  and  other  middle 
Tennessee  sawmill  operators  who  have  been 
so  unfairly  and  unnecessarily  discriminated 
against  by  the  OPS  in  the  adoption  a 
timber  boundary  line  purporting  to  sep.._ate 
one  price  region  from  another. 

The  boundary  as  established  is  contrary 
to  long-established  custom  and  geologic  map 
of  Tennessee  compiled  by  the  Division  of 
Geology  and  the  United\States  Geological 
Survey. 

We  have  sought  relief  from  the  OPS  but 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

In  our  opinion  only  the  inclusion  of  the 
amendment  or  expiration  of  the  entire  bill 
will  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  amendment,  the 
same  as  left  with  you  on  March  13. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Parris  Hardwood  Lumber  Co., 

W.  M.  Farris. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be-S 
half  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  I  submit  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  2594)  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  the  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947,  as  amended. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  brief  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  reincorporate  section 
104  in  the  new  legislation. 

Senators  will  recall  that  section  104  is 
a  part  of  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
and  provides  protection  for  peanuts,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  I 
are  suggesting,  in  this  amendment,  the 
addition  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat 
other  than  for  human  consumption ;  and 
rice  and  rice  products,  because  of  the 
fact  that  these  products  are  all  in  serious 
distress. 

If  section  104  were  to  expire  without 
the  kind  of  protection  which  would  be 
afforded  by  the  amendment  the  Amerij/ 
can  taxpayers  are  likely  to  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted  with  the  necessitv?of 
providing  support  prices  for  products  of 
this  nature  wherever  they  are  raised  in 
the  world.  We  are  aware  of  , the  fact 
that  foreign  countries  are  making  plans 
to  dump  excess  amounts  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  on  our  shores  immediately  after  the 
expiration  of  this  section. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  short 
statement  explaining  in  further  detail 
the  provisions  of  section  104  as  revised 
and  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Mundt 

The  amendment  would  continue  for  an¬ 
other  year  section  104  of  the  present  aot  pro¬ 
viding  for  import  controls  of  fats,  oils,  pea¬ 
nuts,  butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy  products, 
and  rice  and  rice  products  with  the  addition 


of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat  other  than 
for  human  consumption. 

First,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  need 
for  extending  import  controls  on  dairy 
products. 

The  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
traditionally  operated  on  a  self-sufficient 
basis.  Between  1925  and  the  outset  of  World 
War  II  dairy  Imports  exceeded  exports  by  a 
very  small  margin  which  amounted  to  about 
1  percent  of  our  total  milk  production.  Dur¬ 
ing  and  since  World  War  II  the  exports  from 
this  country  have  risen  tremendously.  How¬ 
ever,  this  rise  was  not  a  natural  or  normal 
one. 

For  instance  much  of  the  increase  has  been 
made  up  of  exports  to  former  Allies  of  World 
War  II.  Belgium,  France,  Greece,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  recipients  of  30.1  per¬ 
cent  of  United  States  dairy  exports  between 
the  years  1949  and  1951.  In  1939  these  same 
countries  accounted  for  less  than  4  percent 
of  our  exports.  In  1939  Germany  and  Japan 
received  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
our  total  dairy  exports.  In  the  1949-51  pe¬ 
riod  those  nations  accounted  for  10  percent 
of  our  total  exports  of  dairy  products. 

Tt  creases  which  I  have  mentioned 
above  j  directly  associated  with  various 
types  of  export  subsidization  programs  such 
as  ECA,  UNRRA,  Army  relief  feeding,  pur¬ 
chases  for  export  by  agencies  to  which  the 
United  States  has  contributed  funds,  suet 
as  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund 
the  International  Refugee  Organization^ of 
the  United  Nations,  and  these  are  only^a  few 
of  the  programs.  We  cannot  expeqt  that 
these  programs  will  be  continued  into  the 
future  for  very  much  longer.  The  nations 
receiving  such  aid  have  been  able  to  build 
back  their  own  dairy  herds  and  with  the 
exception  of  Austria  and  Switzerland  produc¬ 
tion  in  each  of  the1  countries  now  exceeds 
that  of  the  pre-Worl&War  n  period. 

In  short,  we  shall  be  returning  to  a  period 
very  similar  to  that  previous  to  World  War 
H,  when  American  yaairy  products  were 
largely  consumed  domestically.  If  we  should 
submit  to  competition  from  foreign  sources 
who,  through  their  lower  cost£\of  labor  and 
production,  are/able  to  supply  milk  to  this 
country  at  a  uuirket  level  below  that  of  do¬ 
mestic  dairy*  producers,  then  we  will  by  one 
fell  stroke/be  tolling  the  death  knell  for 
thousands?  of  American  dairy  producers  who 
will  be  ^brc'ed  to  sell  their  herds  off  for  beef. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  my  Tea- 


anjf  feed  wheat  in  this  amendment. 

The  prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  have  cer 
fain  advantages  in  reaching  the  eastern 
feed-consuming  markets  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  far  western  markets, 
because  their  transportation  costs  have  not 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  those  of  the  United 
States.  This  advantage  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  farm  wages  in  this  country  are 
higher  and  are  advancing  faster  than  those 
in  Canada,  makes  it  not  surprising  at  all  that 
Canada  is  able  to  supply  feed  grains  to  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  the  United  States  at  a  market 
price  lower  than  can  the  domestic  producer. 

The  1952  price  supports  announced  for 
oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  approximately  82 
percent  of  transitional  parity.  The  clear  in¬ 
tent  of  the  agricultural  legislative  programs 
is  to  assist  farmers  to  obtain  parity.  It  is 
then,  unthinkable  that  parity  can  be  realized 
while  imports  absorb  a  substantial  part  of  our 
demand.  Imports  depress  prices  and  effec¬ 
tively  prevent  them  from  advancing  to  par¬ 
ity.  They  will  also  cause  more  grain  to  go 
under  price  support  and  more  to  be  taken 
into  the  Government’s  possession  at  a  great¬ 
er  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  expect  to  be  discussing  this  amendment 
in  further  detail  at  the  time  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  S.  2594,  at  which  time  I  will  go  into 
further  detailed  reasons  to  indicate  that  it  is 
essential. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX  / 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  ietc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows:  / 

By  Mr.  CARLSON:  / 

Address  delivered  by  him  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  International  Council  for 
Christian  Leadership,  The'  Hague,  The 
Netherlands,  on  May  24,  1952. 

By  Mr.  O’MAHONEY: 

Editorial  entitled  ‘‘These  Honored  Dead” 
published  in  the  May  31,  1952,  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

Article  entitledf^“The  America  We  Lost,” 
written  by  Mario  A.  Pei,  and  published  in 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

Address  entitled  “Giant  Government:  Can 
We  Make,  It  Efficient?”  delivered  by  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Jphnson,  president  of  Temple  Univer¬ 
ity,  and  National  Chairman,  Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Hoover  Report,  before  the 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  at  the  Waldorf- 
Vstoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  on  May  15. 


JUVENILE  COURT  FOR  THE  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1822)  to  amend  the  act  creating  a 
juvenile  court  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  approved  March  19,  1906,  as 

amended,  which  were,  on  page  3,  line  10, 
strike  out  “governmental,”  and  insert 
“governmental  and”,  and  on  page  4, 
line  10,  after  “both.”  insert  “Prosecu¬ 
tions  for  violations  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any 
of  his  assistants.” 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to  amend 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  23,  1952,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  passed  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
and  for  other  purposes.  On  last 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1952,  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  29,  the  House  requested  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appointed  their  conferees.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  accept  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


1952 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Connally,  Mr.  George,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Wiley,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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ACTUARIAL  STSTOY  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  PENSION  SYSTEMS 

Mi-.  ROBERTSON. \ Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  \  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  ChaiMiears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virgin\  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  unsuccessfully  urged  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  to  approve  an 
item  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission 


to  make  a  study  of  the  actuarial  so- 
ness  of  all  the  Government  pension  sy&- 

terns.  I  felt  the  facts  developed  by  such  itan _ _ 

a  study  will  be  needed  to  enable  us  to  .total  contributions  of  approximately  $240,- 


tions.  To  this  particular  group  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has.  been  most  generous.  In  the  first 
place  they  have  received  full  credit  for  their 
years  of  service  prior  to  August  1,  1920,  with¬ 
out  having  to  make  any  contributions  what¬ 
soever  to  the  retirement  fund.  Secondly, 
during  the  years  in  which  they  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  retirement  fund,  they  paid 
2i/2  percent  to  the  fund  for  6  years,  they  paid 
3‘/2  percent  into  the  fund  for  16  years,  and 
5  percent  for  6  years.  Only  those  retiring 
since  1948  have  made  any  payments  of  6  per¬ 
cent. 

Meanwhile,  these  retired  employees  seek 
increases  in  retirement  and  survivors’  annu¬ 
ities  which  are  largely  comparable  to  those 
which  will  be  received  by  employees  who  will 
be  contributing  6  percent  of  their  annual 
salaries  the  entire  length  of  their  service 
With  the  Federal  Government. 

As  an  indication  of  what  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  those  already  retired  compared  to 
their  contributions  to  the  fund,  I  have  had 
developed  the  following  statistics.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  166, CCO  annu¬ 
itants  on  the  rolls  as  of  June  30,  1951,  made 


act  intelligently  on  recurring  proposals 
to  increase  pension  benefits. 

I  still  believe  that  this  study  should 
be  made  but  meanwhile,  before  we  pass 
on  the  pending  proposals  for  an  increase 
in  the  pensions  of  retired  civil-service 
employees,  I  believe  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  should  consider  the  facts 
contained  in  the  statement  made  to  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  last  Thursday  by  its  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Tom  Murray. 

I  ask,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Murray’s  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Hon.  Tom  Murray,  Chairman, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  at  Opening  of 
Hearings  on  retirement  Legislation, 
Thursday,  May  29,  1952 
We  are  beginning  the  hearings  on  various 
bills  which  by  their  terms,  will  provide 
general  increases  in  the  retirement  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees.  Some  of  these  bills  provide 
percentage  increases  combined  with  flat 
dollar  increases.  Others  substitute  new 
formulas  for  computing  annuities  while  still 
a  third  group  would  completely  rewrite  the 
Retirement  Act. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  I 
state  my  position  frankly  and  plainly  o: 
of  the  pending  hills.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  enactment  at  this  time  of  any  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  increase  the  retirement 
benefits  or  annuities  in  any  manner,  shape 
or  form  since  the  retirement  f undr  is  not  now 
actuarially  sound.  It  is  in  the/'red”  nearly 
$5,000,000,000  insofar  as  having  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  its  obligations  and  liabilities 
is  concerned.  Even  if  we.f&ere  just  to  con¬ 
sider  amounts  to  those  already  retired  which, 
based  on  their  life  expectancy,  total  $2,016,- 
051,658,  and  add  to  .that  the  amount  due 
present  Federal  employees,  if  they  desired  to 
withdraw  their  money  in  their  individual  re¬ 
tirement  accounpC  we  would  find  that  the 
funds  credited  t«f  our  Federal  civil-service  re¬ 
tirement  systems  could  not  meet  these  obli¬ 
gations.  In  fact,  it  would  fail  to  do  so  by 
nearly  $150/500,000. 

Any  increase  in  the  annuities  of  those  al¬ 
ready  refired  must  be  taken  from  the  tax¬ 
payers, ’or  from  the  equities  in  the  fund  of 
those  who  will  retire  in  the  future.  Those 
whp  are  now  retired  have,  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  received  in  annuities  already 
#nany  times  the  amount  of  their  contribu¬ 


ment’s  competitive  offer  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket.  They  may  be  revised  from  time  to  tube 
as  conditions  change  but  the  primary  reilson 
for  such  revision  is  the  need  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  maintain  a  competitive  position  as 
an  employer.” 

There  are  some  who  may  point /To  isolated 
instances  of  other  systems  where/benefits  are 
granted  but  these  examples  invariably  re¬ 
late  to  short-term  employee^.  The  retire¬ 
ment  system  is  intended  tofencourage  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  Government  service  and  is  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  career  Government  employee 
of  many  years  service/  For  the  temporary 
employee,  we  have  ppovided  an  opportunity 
for  old-age  and  sqimvors  insurance  under 
social  security. 

With  more  thidn  160,000  former  Federal 
employees  on  /the  retirement  rolls,  it  is 
understandable  that  if  one  looks  hard 
enough  he  /an  find  many  pitiful  hardship 

Khe  other  hand,  we  must  consider 
the  present  circumstances,  many 
iral  employees  have  taken  jobs 
idustry  and  are  receiving  or  will 
for  social  security  benefits  in 
their  retirement.  There  is  no 
ipon  the  amount  that  a  retired 


UCO.OOO.  The  annuities  paid  these  individ-  employee  may  receive  in  private  employment 
urJs  already  constitute  approximately  $947,-  '  in  order  to  continue  to  receive  his  annuity. 

006,000.  Based  upon  the  estimated  life  ex-y*  The  President,  following  his  approval  of 
peclhncy  of  those  presently  on  the  rolls,  there  an  increase  in  the  annuities  for  veterans, 


will  be  payments  made  to  them  of  over  y*.,- 
186,00(5^00.  In  other  words,  these  employees 
who  have  already  retired  will  receive-more 
than  $3,000,000,000,  and  their  contributions 
amount  to -.only  $240,000,000,  a  be^er  than 
12-to-l 

Every  one  M10  is  retired  withfa  fixed  in¬ 
come  is  faced  with  the  same  problem  as  the 
retired  Federal  employee.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  take  from  taxpayers  additional  money 
to  provide  what  amounts  Jro  a  cost-of-living 
increase  for  a  select  group  of  people  who  are 
receiving  annuities  frooar the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  who  had  the-  privilege  of  Federal 
jobs  throughout  their  working  career. 

I  have  been  coB’cerned\for  several  years 
over  the  attitude^ of  manyXpeople  that  the 
Federal  Government  owes  them  “security  or 
financial  protection”  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  It  is  .-unfortunate  that  many  present 
and  retired- Federal  employees  haye  the  idea 
that  our  (Governmer  ;  “owes  them.,  a  living” 
after  th/ir  retirement,  and  that  it  is  up  to 
the  Government  to  take  care  of  them  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  from  the  <&te  of 
their  retirement.  \ 

foo  many  employees  look  upon  the  retire- 
fund  as  a  welfare  fund  and  do  not 
f  concern  themselves  with  the  actuarial  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  fund.  Federal  employees  should 
take  pride  in  the  soundness  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  fund  and  should  be  interested  in  the 
present  obligations  and  liabilities  so  that 
the  fund  may  meet  its  contracts  for  future 
retirements. 

The  balance  in  cash  and  investments  and 
obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of  last 
June  30  was  $4,419,927,112.89.  Taken  by 
itself  this  appears  to  be  a  substantial  sum 
and  because  of  this  creates  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  or  sense  of  security  when  examined 
alone.  To  be  properly  appraised,  however, 
it  is  important  also  to  take  a  look  at  liabili¬ 
ties  to  present  and  former  employees.  Again 
as  of  last  June  30,  these  liabilities  total 
$9,294,927,112.89.  Deducting  the  balance 
available  from  the  total  liabilities  it  becomes 
clear  that  there  exists  an  actual  deficit  in 
the  fund.  The  excess  of  liabilities  over  as¬ 
sets  is  $4,875,000,000. 

The  Federal  civil-service  retirement  system 
today  is  the  best  and  most  liberal  of  any 
retirement  system  in  the  world.  As  the 
Commission  has  pointed  out  in  reports  on 
retirement  legislation  to  this  committee — 
“The  retirement  system  Is  an  instrument  of 
personnel  policy  similar  to  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  pay,  leave,  and  working  conditions. 
Taken  together  these  constitute  the  Govern- 


has  requested  Congress  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  duplication  of  payments.  Even 
if  we  were  to  agree  to  the  principle  that  the 
Federal  retirement  fund  is  a  welfare  fund, 
and  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  thie  view¬ 
point,  such  a  change  in  policy  should  be 
prefaced  by  an  investigation  of  duplication 
of  payments  from  tax  funds. 

I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  any 
annuitants  who  are  in  financial  distress.  I 
appreciate  the  plight  of  those  in  need.  I 
am  not  hard-hearted,  callous,  or  hardened 
toward  annuitants  as  some  individuals  are 
charging.  We  all  regret  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  the  inflationary 
trends  today. 

Not  only  have  annuitants  suffered  but, 
also,  those  who  have  private  resources  as 
annuity  incomes  from  private  insurance 
policies,  interest  on  bonds  and  notes,  and 
income  from  dividends  on  stocks.  All  of 
these  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  decline  of 
the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar. 

Our  Government  has  never  guaranteed 
that  annuities  would  be  increased  propor¬ 
tionately  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
or  because  of  an  increased  cost  of  living. 
Every  member  of  the  committee,  I  am  sure, 
is  intensely  interested  in  the  financial  sound¬ 
ness  and  integrity  of  the  retirement  fund 
so  that  it  may  meet  all  future  liabilities  and 
‘Obligations.  It  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  leave 
the  responsibility  of  payment  for  the  annui¬ 
ties  as  a  tax  obligation  or  as  a  loadstone 
on  me  next  generation  of  Federal  employees 
or  the  taxpayers  generally. 

In  tke  Retirement  Act  revisions  of  1948, 
we  did  jfcake  a  gift  to  all  of  those  who  were 
already  retired  of  a  25  percent  or  $300  in¬ 
crease,  whichever  was  the  lesser,  in  their 
annuities  o\  the  option  of  providing  an 
annuity  of  $600  for  their  surviving  spouse. 
Later,  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  this 
was  amended  t\  provide  both  the  increase 
in  the  annuities  of  retired  employees  and 
the  annuities  for  the  surviving  spouse.  The 
fact  that  we  made  this  gift  to  those  already 
retired  did  not  in  any  way  commit  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  polic\  of  future  revisions 
in  the  annuities  of  thosd  already  retired. 

I  trust  that  no  one  brakes  such  a  con¬ 
tention  for,  if  it  is  made,  it  creates  an  un¬ 
tenable  situation  whereby  w^at  we  do  today 
is  making  a  commitment  not*  only  now  but 
in  the  future  for  a  policy  of  ^meeting  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  living  by  increased  Federal 
annuities. 

The  increases  given  to  Federal  employees 
by  the  1948  act,  and  amended  in  the  Eighty- 
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first  Congress,  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
amounted  to  about  50  percent  in  the  an- 
nulties  of  those  who  received  the  benefits 
of  both  increases  in  their  annuities  and 
annuities  for  their  surviving  spouses.  This 
is  more  than  increases  given  to  other  an¬ 
nuitants  under  any  other  system  since  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  grave  problems  faced  by 
retired  people  in  all  categories  who  have 
small  annuities  and  are  faced  with  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  I,  for  one,  insist  that  we  must  treat 
all  citizens  alike  and  we  cannot  give  spe¬ 
cial  benefits  to  a  select  group.  These  bene¬ 
fits  must  either  be  paid  for  from  taxes  or 
from  funds  contributed  by  others. 

Those  now  in  the  Federal  service  should 
be  intensely  interested  in  the  future  ac¬ 
tuarial  soundness  and  the  present  obliga¬ 
tions  and  liabilities  of  the  retirement  fund 
in  order  that  the  fund  can  take  care  of 
its  contracts  for  future  retirements.  The 
fund  today  is  not  in  a  sound  condition  and 
Chairman  Robert  Ramspeck,  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  is  requesting  Congress 
to  undertake  a  program  of  amortizing  the 
deficiency  of  the  fund  within  the  next  30 
years.  This  produces  an  appropriation  re¬ 
quest  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  of  nearly  $458,- 
000,000,  which  is  approximately  $150,000,- 
000  above  recent  appropriations  to  the  fund. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  this 
year  declined  to  report  the  additional  $150,- 
000,000  requested  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House 
in  voting  on  the  independent  offices  appro¬ 
priation  bill  actually  voted  an  amount  which 
will  not  quite  meet  the  anticipated  dis¬ 
bursements  from  the  retirement  fund  this 
year.  Loose  and  unfounded  statements  that 
annuities  of  those  already  retired  can  be 
increased  without  either  increasing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  contributions  or  the  contributions  of 
employees  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  fund.  The 
consideration  of  this  committee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  increasing  annuities  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  conditioned  by  this  recent  House 
action. 

If  the  financial  integrity  of  the  fund  is 
further  materially  weakened  or  impaired  by 
liberalizing  or  increasing  the  annuities,  the 
day  is  then  fast  approaching  when  the  civil- 
service  retirement  system  will  be  merged  or 
consolidated  with  social  security  to  which 
I  am  strongly  opposed.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
a  single  Federal  employee  say  that  he  would 
prefer  to  be  placed  under  social  security 
rather  than  continue  under  the  civil-service 
retirement  system. 

These  bills  before  our  committee  to 
vary  in  their  cost  but  the  minimum  <ibst 
of  the  least  expensive  one  runs  into  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  retirement 
fund  is  certainly  in  no  position  or  condi¬ 
tion  to  stand  these  additional  costs  and,  if 
favorable  consideration  is  given /to  any  of 
these  measures,  then  Congress  should  ap¬ 
propriate  the  necessary  funds  to  cover  the 
costs.  However,  I  am  opposed  to  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  I  feel  that  I  have  an  obligation  to 
our  taxpayers  to  help  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  reduce  appropriations  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  and  consistent  with  the  actual  needs 
of  our  Government,  to  stop  deficit  spending 
and  increasing  our  national  indebtedness, 
and  to  give  some  relief,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  our  people  frpfn  the  present  burdensome 
taxes  imposed  upon  them. 


DEDICATION  OP  GREATER 
PITTSBURGH  AIRPORT 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  a 
minute  and  a  half. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat¬ 
urday  there  was  dedicated  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  one  of  the  finest  airports  in  the 
world. 

Allegheny  County,  in  which  the  air¬ 
port  is  located,  was  joined  in  the  dedi¬ 
catory  ceremonies  by  its  neighbors  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  northern 
West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Ohio. 

Approximately  50,00b  citizens  of  those 
areas,  including  civic  and  industrial 
leaders  and  members  of  the  clergy  as¬ 
sembled  to  witness  the  ceremonies. 

The  airport,  with  its  terminal  build¬ 
ing  and  other  facilities,  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $33,000,000.  It  will 
serve  the  greatest  center  of  industrial 
production  in  the  world  and  will  advance 
the  economic  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  that  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  airport  will  be  of  general 
'interest  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  a  compilation 
interesting  facts  describing  this  great 
masterpiece  of  progress  in  aviatior 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport,  a  modern 
masterpiece  of'airport  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  will  place  the  Pittsburgh  district  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  world’s  air  centers. 

sequences  of  this 
magnificent  installation  are  immeasurable. 

Eleven  years  of  planning  and  building  have 
developed,  on  this  1,. 600-acre  site  about  14 
miles  west  of  Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle, 
a  skyport  which  is/ larger  than  New  York’s 
LaGuardia  Field  and  Washington’s  National 
Airport  combined  with  the  largest  terminal 
building  in  the  world.  \ 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  spacious 
airport,  whose  mile-long  runways  are  cut 
into  the  bedrock  of  Pennsylvania  hills,  is  the 
main  seven-story  terminal  building '  .which 
houses  a  hotel,  a  theater,  restaurants,  obser¬ 
vation  decks,  a  bank,  and  many  other  facili¬ 
ties.  Architectural  innovations  in  the 
sign  of  the  terminal  building — which  is  bulP 
granite,  marble,  brick,  and  stone — will 
Serve  as  a  model  for  other  airports  for  years 
rto  come. 

FACTS  ABOUT  GREATER  PITTSBURGH  AIRPORT 

Location :  About  14  miles  west  of  the  Gold¬ 
en  Triangle,  in  Moon  and  Findlay  townships, 
Allegheny  County. 

Accessibility:  Connected  with  downtown 
Pittsburgh  by  means  of  a  high-speed,  limit¬ 
ed-access  parkway  which  will  cut  auto  trav¬ 
eling  time  to  about  20  minutes.  Served  by 
bus  lines  and  limousine  service. 

Parking:  Facilities  for  5,000  cars.  Drive¬ 
ways  under  the  main  building  and  at  each 
dock,  at  the  elevation  of  the  loading  apron, 
will  permit  public  conveyances  to  loan  and 
unload  passengers  at  each  gate,  reducing  the 
average  walking  distance  for  passengers  to 
225  feet.  There  is  also  an  indoor  garage. 

Cost:  About  $33,000,000.  The  airport  will 
run  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  It  repre¬ 
sents  investments  by  Allegheny  County,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Aeronautics  Commission,  and 
Federal  and  State  funds  for  United  State3 
Air  Force  and  National  Guard. 

Size:  1,600  acres. 

Runways:  East-west  runway  Is  5,600  feet 
long  with  a  2,500-foot  extension. 

Northwest-southeast  runway  is  5,900  feet, 
with  a  300-foot  extension. 


Northeast-southwest  runway  is  5,770  fej 
long. 

All  runways  are  150  feet  wide.  They' are 
built  to  take  a  75,000-pound  wheel  loa^L  but 
engineers  believe  they  can  withstand  much 
more  because  of  their  rock  substructure. 

Terminal  building:  Cost  about/^9,500,000. 
Semicircular,  460  feet  in  diamefrer;  over-all 
width  is  575  feet;  over-all  length,  including 
south  dock,  is  1,060  feet.  The  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  7-story  (including  control 
tower)  building  calls  for/3  docks,  600  feet 
long,  radiating  east,  south,  and  west  from 
the  main  building.  Only  the  south  dock  is 
to  be  constructed  in  the  first  stage.  These 
will  provide  waitlng/Iounges  for  passengers, 
observation  decks  .with  ultimate  capacity  of 
10,000  people,  and  such  standard  facilities 
as  radio,  dispatchers,  maintenance,  and 
storage  roomy 

Terminal  facilities:  Two  passenger  obser¬ 
vation  lounges.  Two  public  observation 
lounges.  Airline  ticket  and  information 
space.  Coffee  shop,  450  capacity.  Motion 
picture  theater,  330  capacity.  Drug  store. 
Haberdashery.  Post  office.  Barber  and 
beauty  shops.  Branch  bank.  Operating 
personnel  offices.  Sky-view  dining  room,  550 
Cpaclty.  Sky-view  dining  terrace,  250  capac¬ 
ity.  Cafeteria  to  accommodate  3,000  em¬ 
ployees.  Weather  bureau  airways  commu¬ 
nication.  Civil  air  control  and  tower.  Flor¬ 
ist  and  other  commercial  shops.  Public  ga¬ 
rage.  Sixty-two  room  hotel.  Recreation 
center. 

Exhibits:  There  are  138  display  windows 
and  2  large  exhibit  rooms  which  will  make 
up  a  new  world  exposition. 

Employees:  About  2,500  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  employed  by  the  airlines  and  other 
businesses  and  agencies  offering  services  at 
or  near  the  airport. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUPREME 

COURT  DECISION  IN  STEEL  MILL 

SEIZURE 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
20  seconds. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  has 
just  come  over  the  press  ticker,  timed  at 
12:05  p.  m.  today,  the  statement  which 
I  shall  read.  I  know  no  more  than  what 
is  carried  on  the  ticker.  The  statement 
Ts  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  today  that  Pres- 
1  lent  Truman’s  seizure  of  the  steel  mills  on 
8  was  unconstitutional. 

y  that  the  report  is  accurate. 
OBEY.  Hurrah.  Thank  God  for 
me  Court. 


ADDRESS  ''BY  FORMER  SENATOR 
ASHURST  BEFORE  ARIZONA  STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  now  18  Members  of  this  body  who 
served  with  my  former  colleague,  Henry 
Ashurst.  None  of  them  has  forgotten  the 
eloquence  which  he  so'*' frequently  dis¬ 
played  at  the  desk  at  which  I  now  stand. 
A  newspaper  account  orVan  address 
which  he  delivered  in  Prescohj;,  Ariz.,  on 
May  24,  1952,  reads  as  follows: 

Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  came  home  to 
Arizona  Saturday  and  demonstrated  ihat  the 
years  have  not  dimmed  his  gift  of  oratory. 

Members  of  the  State  bar  of  Arizona 
flowed  the  Elks  Lodge — their  nineteenth 
nual  convention  momentarily  forgotten — 0 
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HIGHLIGHTS t  Senate  passed  roadNauthorizations  bi 11*  Senate’ passed  independent  of¬ 
fices  appropriation  bill.  House  Veceived  conference  .report  bn  third'  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  Conferees  agreed  on  foreign-aid ,  bill.  House  debated  cotton 
parity  standards  bill.  Sen.  Young  urged  import  control  on  grains. 


seSa: 


1.  ROAD  AUTHORIZATIONS.-  Passed  with  amen, 
tions  for  road  construction  In  1954 
Agreed,  5^— 14,  to  a  Douglas  ar.ie.ndi 
a  total  of  $100,000,000,  after  e 
greater  cut  (pp.  -6527-9)  •  Ag 
hearings  before  construction 
•  ;  Holland,  Herr,  Cain,  and  Casj 

Were  made  in  the  amounts  f- 


its  H.  R.  73)10,  authorizing  aopropria- 

55  ('ppv  6505-21,  6527-31,  6536-43). 

at-  deciSeasirg  the  highway  authorizations  by 
ier  rejecting  a  Douglas  amendment . to  make  a 
0  a.  Cain  ■amendment  to  requir  e-gidvi  sor  y  nub  lie 
timber  access  Roads  (p.  6529).  Sens.  Chavez, 

Ho  changes 


rere  amoinied  as’ 


forest  highwags  or 


>enate  conferees. 

>rest  roads  end  trails. 


2.  IHinPIlHDDH!  OFFICES  APPRCFPj ATI QH  DILL ,  -1953.  PassedVrith  amendment  s  this  bill, 

H.  R.  7072  (pp*  6543-4/ 6547-S0) Sons.  Haybank,  0 1  llaho ney , '  1  IcIIel lar ,  Hill, 
McMahon,  Sal  tonstall  ./Bridges,  and  Ferguson  were  appointed  Senate  conferees. 

Sen.  Johnston  inserted  his  statement  commending  the  Senate  committee  for  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  -Thomas/ leave  rider,  and  criticising  the  rider  (on.  6565—6) . 

/  \ ;  . 

3.  IMPORT  CONTROL.  /Sen.  Young .  recommended  import  controls  on  oats.,',  baric.]?-,  rye, 

and  feed  wheat'  in  addition  to  the  commodities  already  covered  \r  Sec.  104  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  (p-p.,  6531-6). 


4.  ST.  IAURE1TCE  ¥ATER¥AY;  '  Sen.  ¥iley- -inserted  various  statement's  favoming  this 
proposed?  project  (pp.  6522~3).  - 


5»  REC OiTSTRUC T 1  OH  FI1IA1TCE  CORPORATION.  .As  reported,  (see  Digest  93),  S.  515  increas¬ 
es  from  $4o, 000,000  to  $100,000,000  the  amount  of  disaster-relief  loans  whdeh 
may  make,  and  also  contaihs  yarioud  provisions  regarding  the  internal 
.nagement  of  RFC. 


HOUSE 


6*  THIRD  SUPPLS-IEI:TT.AL  APPROPRI  ATI  Oil  BILL,  1952*  Received  the  conference  report 
this  hill*  H.  :R,  6947  (pp.  6597-9)* 


Actions  by  conferees! 

Fixted  the  item  for  fighting  forest  fires  at  $3,250,000  instead  of  $3< 


)00,000 


proposed  by  the  House  and  $3*500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Soi 


!©• 


ists,  in- 


Made  various  reductions  in  specific  appropriation  itcns  for  -pay 

eluding  several  for  this  Department ,  instead  of  applying  a  straight  per¬ 
centage  cut  as  previously  proposed* 


Items  reported' ihadisagrementsd : 

Provision  that  the  $700,000  for  smoke  jumper  facilities  Vhall  he  the  full 
cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land  and.  construct  ion  of  facilities* n 
Provision  for  pay  increases  of  $S00  for  officials  whose**  salaries  are  specified 


in  the  Executive  Pay  Act  at  $14,000, 


Various  amounts  for  claims  for  damages*  audited  claims*  and  judgments* 
Revolving  fund  of  $6,500,000  for  Civil  Service  Commission  investigations,  to 
he  reimbursed  hy  the  departments  and  agencies, 

\  / 

Other  items  in  the  hill  which  were  not  subject  to  conference  action! 

Modification  of  the  Whitten  personnel  rider*/  Regarding  this  item  the  House 
conferees  included  the  following  comments  in  their  statement!  ,TIt  is  the 
understanding  of  the  conferees  that  the  existing  language  of  the  Whitten 
amendment  provides  authority  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  authorize 
permanent  appointments  in  the  Post  Office  Department  up  to  the  number  of 
permanent  employees  on  the  rolls  as  of  September  1,  1350*11 
Prohibition  against  use  of  appropriations  in.  this  bill  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes  not  heretofore  authorized  by  the  Coi^'ross*" 
Pedoral-aid  highways  *  $69*500,000  additional  <, 

Supply  and  records  center,  Kansas  City^ $4, 400, 000 


**■ 


7*  PCH3IG-1T  AID. 


- -  Conferees  on  H«  R,  7005*  to  extend  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 

fiscal  year  1953*  agreed  to  file  (but  did  not  actually  file)  a  conference  report, 
authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $6, 447 *730 *750*  as  contrasted  with  $6,7^5»S6l*50' 
as.  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  $6,210 •  oQ0,0C0  as  approved  by  the  House  (p.  D535v* 


.  C0TT01T  PARITY.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  5713*  providing  Low  Middling  seven-eighths 
cotton  as  the  standard  grade  for  determining  parity  an^L  price  support  for  the 
..1952  cotton  crop  (pp.  6596-7)* 


0.  IMMIGRATION,  The  J/ftlciary  Committee  concluded  headings 
ing  the  issuance  of  300,000  special  nonquota  immigration 
gees  (p*  D53^)  p 


H.  R.  7376,  a.uthoriz- 


.sas  to  certain  refu- 


BILL  INTRODUCED 


10*  RECLAMATION^  S.  3271*  by  Son.  0*Mahoney  (for  himself,  Sen.  Hunt,  and  Sen.  Case), 
to  provide  that'  certa.in  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  repayment 
contracts  with  the  Deaver,  Wildwood,  and  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  districts  shall 
be  nonreimbursable;  •  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  (p*  652^ 


I  TIMS  IN  APPENDIX 


dlTSPORT  AT  I  OH.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep*  Rankin  favoring  recent  action  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  confirming  by  unanimous  vote  its  recent  order'Sto 
eliminate,  effective  May  30,  1952,  the  0 ne— way  freight  rate  which  has  been  in 
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S'-ttpa  rvr* 

-JA  -A - 1 

1.  DEFENSE  PRODUCT  101: *  Continued  debase  o\y§,.  2554,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  (pp.  660o-32)o 


Amendments  agreed  to  included  the  foil 

By  Sen.'  Holland,  providing  that  no  pi\ce  ceiling  shall  be  established  or 
maintained  on' fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  (pp.  667 2-4). 

By  Sen.  Fulb right ,  provide;  for  judic ia\  review  of  Labor  Department  decisions 
under  the  Public  Contracts  Act  (pp.  oS^f  3-4l) . 

By  Sen.  Ferguson,  to  prevent  use  of  this  legislation  to  implement  decisions  of 
the .  International  Materials  Conference,  43 -4o  vote  (pp.  6645~5S)* 

Anendnents  rejected  included  the  following! 

By  Sen.  Capehart » ...  to  sli  sp  end  price-  wage  co  nt  ro  1  s\inl  ess  the  consumer  index 
rises  3  points,  by  a  23~57  vote  (pp.  0659-62) 

By  Sen.  Dirksen,  to  suspend  price  controls  on  agricultural  aril  fish  products 
not  in  slu/nt  supply ,by  a  33“!^  vote  (pp,  6662-4).  \ 

By  Sen.  Mund.t,  to  provide  for  import  controls  on  oats ,  "’rye,  barley,  and  wheat, 
by  a  3>-46  vote  (pp.  6664-9)*  \ 

By  Sen.yDirksen,  prohibiting  price  control  on  ag  r  i  cu  1  tu r al\p r o due t s , by  a  29-49 
vote  (pp.  6674-7). 

By  Sen.  Aiken,  authorizing  some  flexibility  in  adninis trati onSof  the  import- 
control  provision,  by  a  Jo-lo  vote  (pp.  o677“9 )  • 

2.  PABJTY  F0SHU1A.  .The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with \xiendmeht 
2115,  to  continue  the  existing  parity  formula  for  basic  c onr.io di t i e s  \.nt i  1 
an.  1,  1956  (S.  Rent.  l674)(p.  6603).. 

BFFBFSIOIT  WORK..  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  voted  to  report  (bui\did 
not  actually  report)  H.  F..  6773*  to  adjust  extension-work  authorizations,  w 
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an. araenjfei^en %  "which,  tile  ^’Dadl-y  -IMc'e s'fe’n  states,  wwould  -freeze  extension  funds  in 
the  fiscal  year.  1953  '^n  the :  sane  manner  as  they  wfe-re  allocated  in  fiscal  1952w 

(p.  D55s).  ’  ■;  ...  ; ;;  ;  .  7 

4.  PURCHASING. ;  The  Judiciary  Co  unit  tee  reported  with-  ame-ndnents  S*  2^lS7»  to  permit 

judicial  review  of  deeds  i 9ns.  ef  Government  contracting  officers  involving  ques¬ 
tions'  of  fact  arising  under  Government  contracts  in  cases  other  than  those  in 
which  fraud -is  alleged  (H.  Sept .  1670)  (pp.  6602-3).  „  ...  ...  .  .  / 

5.  IiS'IIGRATIOU.  -  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amerdmont  S.  Eos.  326,  to 

investigate  problems  connected  with  emigration  of  refugees  from  Western  European 
-■-nations  (S.  Kept  •  l67l)(p*  6  o03 )  •  -  • 


6.  -  AGP.  I CGLTUR,  XL  APPROPRIATION.  DILL,  -1953.  .  So 
-he- intends  to  propose  to  •  this  bill,  IT.  R. 


Anderson,  submitt era.  an  amendment  which 


Jones  (Ala.),.  Do.ndero,  Mc- 
H»  7340,  authorizing  appro- 
6083) •  Senate  conferees 


3.  HOAD  AUTHOR  I ZAT I  CITS .  Reps.  Fallo 
Gregor,  and  AngcRl  were  appoint  a 
priations  for  road  construction 
were  appointed  June  3* 


THIRD  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1052.  Consideration  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  this  bill,  H.  E.  6947,  wap  deferred  until  Thursday  when  a  point  of  order 
regarding  presence  of  a  quorum  was  raised  by  Rep.  Fishe\(p.  6651). 


lO.'-S'IERGErCT'  POWERS.  Tho' "Daily  Digest”  states  that  ’’Agreement  was -reached  on  tho 

Emergency  Powers  Continuation  Act,  and  an  amended  bill  will  'bo  introduced  and  re¬ 
ported  favorably  to  the  House"  (p.  D5^0 ) .  •  \ 


PPPHOIRTEL.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  .  establish  an  addition¬ 
al  Assistant  Secretory  of  Agriculture  and  -an  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary, 
to  ‘authorize  the  Secretary  to  delegate  his  functions,  end  to  roqui^e  a  periodic 
revi  c \t  by  the  Secretary  of  the  management  of  the  Department  (p*  56 9H)  * 


■O' NIGH  TRADE.  Rep*  Tabor  criticized  the  State  Department  *  s  recent  a  c  Irion  in.  en¬ 
tering  into  an  agreement  with  Chile  and  Cuba  giving  Chile  a  large  shared of  the 
American  colored  dried  bo, an  market  in  Cuba  without  consulting  tho  farmers,,  (n. 

6690)'.  \, 

■Rep*  Hill  also  spoke  on  this  subject  and  claimed  the  State.  Department  is  giv¬ 
ing,  away  our  foreign  markets  while  the  CCC  owns  over  4, 500,000  bags  of  dried  V 
beaus  which  he  claimed  will  have  "to  be  given  away  later  in  exchange  for  tokens 
payment s ”  (pp .  6690-1 ) . 


82d  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  J  (  No.  2031 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 


June  4,  1952. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Richards,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 
'  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  7005] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952” . 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(a)”  after  the  section  number  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

‘‘(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  political  federation , 
military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe  and  reaffirms 
its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a 
means  of  building  strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace 
in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to 
such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so 
administered  as  to  support  concrete  measures  for  political  federation , 
military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe.  Appropria¬ 
tions  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance , 
of  this  Act  may  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  section. 
503  of  this  Act,  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  ( including ,  in  the  case 
of  amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  101  (a)  (2),  transfers  of 
funds)  to  any  of  the  following  organizations:  (A)  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  ( B )  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community „ 
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(i C)  the  organization  which  may  evolve  jrom  current  international  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  ( relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  paragraph  101  ( a )  ( 1 ),  insert  “ ,  for  Spain,”  after  “parties  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty” . 

(i b )  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)  ( 1 ),  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  Europe,  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $3,415 ,614,750,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  paragraph; 
and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  Amend  section  101  (a)  (2),  which  relates  to  defense  support  and 
economic  assistance  for  Europe,  to  read  as  follows:  “  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $1 ,282,433,000  to  provide  assistance  to  any  country  covered 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  to  any  other  country  covered  by 
section  503  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  section; 
and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(d)  At  the  evd  of  section  101 ,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  eco¬ 
nomic,  technical,  and  military  assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made 
available  for  assistance  to  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Act  of 
October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty-second  Congress),  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  until  June  30,  1953.” 

Sec.  4 .  Title  II  (relating  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201 ,  which  relates  to  military  assistance  for 
the  Near  East  area,  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  nu 
to  exceed  $560,316,500,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953 ,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(b)  Amend  section  203,  which  relates  to  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  to  read  as  follows:  “In  order  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $ 50,822,750  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.  Funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  under  the  applicable 
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provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  for  International 
Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557).” 

(c)  After  section  205  add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  section  203, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $60,063,250 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  205  of  this  Act, 
relating  to  Palestine  refugees,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953;  and  not  to 
exceed  $70,228,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1953:  Provided,  That  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
which  the  President  finds  cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  205  and  205  may  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  section  203.” 

Sec.  5.  Title  III  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301 ,  which  r dates  to  military  and  other 

)  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $565,807 ,500,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  foi  their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(b)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  302  (a),  which  relates  to  economic 
and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  strike  out  the  words 
“the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522) ,  and”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “ the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions”  and  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $202,778,250,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed  $118,635,250  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  appli¬ 
cable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  (Public  Law 
535,  Eighty  first  Congress);  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  are  hereby 
I  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through 
June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (b),  concerning  Chinese  and  Korean 
students  in  the  United  States,  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “Unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  continued  available  until  expended.” 

(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  303  (a),  authorizing  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $55,000,000  for  Korean  relief,  after  the  words  “to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President”  insert  the  words  “ for  the  fiscal  year  1953” . 

(e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  strike  out  “1952”  and 
insert  “1953” . 

(f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  insert  the 
following:  “In  addition,  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency,  at  the  time  when  that  agency  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a  value  not 
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to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  then  has  on 
hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea  and  which  the  President 
determines  should  be  contributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Deconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and  services  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  credited  toward  the  contribu¬ 
tion  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Deconstruction  Agency.” 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303  (b),  which  provides  for  reduction 
in  United  States  contributions  to  Korean  relief  by  the  amounts  made 
available  by  United  States  agencies,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  ( relating  to  Latin  America)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  center  heading 
“AND  NON-SELF-GOVEDNING  TEDDI TODIES  OF  THE  WEST- 
EDN  HEMISPHEDE” ,  (2)  by  inserting  after  “ Depublics ”  in  section 
402  the  words  “and  non-self-governing  territories  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere”,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  and 
appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $57 ,685,750  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  401 ,  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  Latin  America,  and  not  to  exceed  $20,329,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402,  which  relates  to  technical  assist¬ 
ance  for  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  each  such  section  are  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropriation  authorized 
by  this  section.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  V  ( relating  to  organization)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  522,  which  requires  that  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
for  aid  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
be  in  the  form  of  loans,  is  hereby  repealed. 

ib)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  section  501  (a),  insert  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “and  the  supervision,  coordination,  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  ad  reports  prepared  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  course  of  their  operations  under  this  Act,  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  insure  a  reduction  of  reporting  requirements  to 
the  minimum  essential  for  effective  operation” . 

( c )  Amend  section  503  by  inserting  “  ( a )”  after  “503” ,  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (a),  ( b ),  and  (c)  as  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  respectively,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  ( 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

“(2)  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  transferred  to  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  by  section  502  (b)  (2)  of  this  Act,  only 
those  which  are  exercised  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  enumerated  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  and  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  as  amended,  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952.  Of  the  powers, 
functions,  and  responsibilities  conferred  on  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  only 
those  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  as  amended,  which  are 
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referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  exercised  after 
June  SO,  1952. 

“(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  referred  to  above  are  the  following:  Sections  104  (e)  and  (/)  • 
1.0.6.  ( CVJ07;  subse(ltions  («),  00,  and  (d)  of  section  109;  110  (a)  and  (6); 
ViJ '  11S;  subsectwns  00,  (h),  and  (i)  of  section  114;  115  (a); 
115  (b) ,  except  the  first  sentence  thereof;  subsections  ( d ),  (h),  and  (j)  of 
section  115;  section  117  (c);  118;  119;  120;  and  subsection  (a)  of  section 
121.  Where  any  of  the  above  provisions  refer  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  such  reference  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  as  amended.” 

(d)  In  section  504  (a),  strike  out  all  after  “ Senate”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following  sentences:  “The  Deputy  Director  shall 
receive  compensation  of  $17,500  per  annum.  The  Special  Representa- 
twe  in  Europe.  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a 
Chief  of  Mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 

i  ^&t.  999),  and  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 

77  tfeniV°fentiary.  The  Deputy  Special  Representative  in  Europe 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a 
Chief  of  Mission,  class  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary .”  d 

(e)  section  504  00,  (1)  strike  out  “ transferred  to  or  employed  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “ employed  in  the 
United  States  on  programs  authorized  by  this  Act”  and  (2)  amend  the 
sec°nd  sentence,  of  such  subsection  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  positions 
shall  be  m  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential 
appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.” 

«  (f)  Hffore  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  504  (d),  insert  the  following: 

:  Provided  further,  That,  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United 
States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from  the  administra¬ 
tive,  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
°J  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are 
authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  pro¬ 
grams,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number 
so  employed  or  assigned  on  June.l,  1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilita- 
fon>  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel:  Provided 
further  That  after  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be  effected 
in  each  agency,  the  determination  as  to  which  individual  employees  shall 
be  retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned” . 

(g)  Amend  section  506  ( c )  to  read  as  follows: 

r  J^^'W^hstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  beginning  with  July 
1,  1952,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  furnish  ( subject  to  reimbursement 
from,  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act)  military  assistance  out 
of  the  materials  of  war  whose  production  in  the  Uniied  States  shall  have 
been  authorized  for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  Department  of  Defense: 

romded,  however,  Thai  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  military  items  under  this  subsection  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  in 
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value.  For  the  purposes  oj  this  subsection  ( 1 )  ‘value’  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  section  403  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
oj  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the  term  ‘materials  of  war’  means  those 
goods,  commonly  known  as  military  end  items,  which  are  required  for  the 
perjormance  oj  their  missions  by  armed  jorces  oj  a  nation,  including 
weapons,  military  vehicles,  ships  oj  war  under  jijteen  hundred  tons, 
aircraft,  military  communications  equipment,  ammunition,  maintenance 
parts  and  spares,  and  military  hardware.” 

(h)  Section  511  is  amended  by  adding  the  jollowing  new  subsection: 

“(c)  (1)  The  Congress  oj  the  United  States  jinds  that  mutual  security 

can  be  realized  only  to  the  extent  that  the  countries  who  receive  our  aid 
do  their  utmost  to  help  themselves  and  cooperate  among  themselves  and 
with  the  United  States  to  the  jullest  extent  in  achieving  the  objectives  oj 
the  jree  world.  In  providing  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Congress 
oj  the  United  States  affirms  the  desire  oj  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  use  its  leadership  and  resources  jor  the  purpose  oj  uniting  the  efforts 
oj  recipient  countries  to  the  end  that  positive  accomplishments  toward 
mutual  security  may  be  realized  with  a  maximum  oj  efficiency  and  a 
minimum  of  delay  and  cost. 

“(2)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  oj  this 
section,  the  Director,  in  administering  this  Act,  shall  insure  that,  where 
necessary  to  the  mutual  security  effort,  no  country  shall  receive  any 
assistance  hereunder  unless  it  take  decisive  action  to  marshal  its  resources 
collectively,  or  individually  where  more  suitable,  with  integration  and 
unification  plans  in  the  appropriate  area,  and  participate  in  programs 
which  promote  collective  security  in  that  area.  The  Director  shall  insure 
that,  where  suitable  or  necessary  to  the  success  oj  the  mutual  security 
effort,  countries  take  adequate  steps  to  mobilize  their  industries  for 
mutual  defense  and  gear  their  fiscal,  budgetary,  capital,  political,  and 
military  resources  to  the  objectives  oj  this  Act  and  take  appropriate  other 
steps  toward  selj-help  and  mutual  cooperation. 

“(3)  Assistance  shall  be  given  on  a  country-by-country  basis  to  a  degree 
and  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  rate  oj  progress  made  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  oj  the  objectives  oj  this  Act.” 

(i)  In  section  513,  amend  the  heading  to  read  “Special  Use  of 
Funds” ,  insert  “(a)”  after  Sec.  513.” ,  and  add  at  the  end  oj  such  section 
the  jollowing  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  oj  the  funds  made  available  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  oj  1952,  oj  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  or  supplied  without 
regard  to  any  conditions  as  to  eligibility  contained  in  this  Act,  or  any 
other  Act  jor  which  f  unds  are  authorized,  by  this  Act,  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security  oj  the  United  States. 
The  President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  oj  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  oj  the  House  oj  Repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

(j)  Amend  section  514  to  read  as  follows: 

“Strategic  Materials 

“Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and 
to  assure  the  production  oj  adequate  supplies  oj  essential  raw  materials 
jor  the  collective  de  fense  o  f  the  f  ree  world,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
is  authorized  to  initiate  projects  jor ,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stimulat- 
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ing  increased  production  of,  materials  in  which  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  supply  exist  among  nations  receiving  United  States 
assistance.” 

(k)  Amend  section  516  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  516.”  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  cooperating  with  private  business  groups  and 
governmental  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  shall  encourage  a 
greater  participation  by  private  capital  in  the  guaranty  program  and 
shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facilitate  such  participation,  including 
programs  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development. 

“(c)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall,  in  cooperation  with  such 
groups  and  agencies  (including  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development \,  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other  im¬ 
pediments,  foreign  and  local,  to  private  investment  abroad,  and  the 
methods  and  means  whereby  those  impediments  can  be  removed  or  decreased 
and  shall  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security. 

“(d)  The  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  concerned  with  private  investment  abroad,  and  taking 
into  account  the  study  and  recommendations  described  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  or  other  temporary  arrangements  where  more  suitable 
or  expeditious,  which  shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  flow  of  private  investment  to  countries  participating  in  programs  under 
this  Act. 

“(e)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  taking  into  account 
the  study  and  recommendations  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
shall  encourage  and  facilitate  a  greater  participation  by  private  industrial 
groups  or  agencies  in  private  contracts  awarded  by  the  Administration, 
and  shall,  in  _  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency ,  find  and  draw  the  attention  of  private  enterprise 
to  opportunities  for  investment  and  development  in  underdeveloped  areas . 

“(j)  The  reports  required  by  section  518  of  this  Act  shall  include 
detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  this  section.” 

(l)  In  section  519  (a),  which  permits  the  limited  use  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance  funds  for  the  Near  East,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Pacific  to  acquire  local  currency,  immediately  after  the  words  “may  be 
advanced”,  insert  the  words  “out  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance 
under  section  503  of  this  Act”. 

(m)  After  section  531  add  the  following  new  sections: 

“Exemption  From  Contract,  Accounting,  and  Certain  Other 

Laws 

“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1517),  which  concern  exemption 
from  contract  and  accounting  laws,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of 
functions  authorized  by  this  Act. 

“Sec.  533.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894 
(5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding 
certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the 
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Career  Compensation  Act  oj  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment 
- under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951, 
but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 1932  ( 5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  which  does  not  per¬ 
mit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

“(b)  Officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  officers 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  are  assigned  for  duty  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  receive  the 
allowances  and  benefits  provided  for  officers  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  or  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801-120 If) ,  and  may  also  receive  salary  differentials  as  provided 
in  that  Act  computed  on  their  basic  pay  under  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  231-320);  and,  in  addition  to  any 
quarters  furnished  them  by  the  Government,  such  officers  may  receive, 
during  the  period  of  their  assignment  for  duty  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  the  allowance  payable  under  section  302  (f) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  252  (/)). 

“Movement  of  Migrants 

“Sec.  534 ■  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement  of  migrants 
from  European  countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  $9,240,500  for  use  in 
making  contributions  for  the  calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5,  1951. 

“Ocean  Freight  Charges  on  Belief  Packages 

“Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments 
of  relief  supplies  and  packages  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be 
continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may  designate:  Provided, 
That  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be  applicable  to  relief  shipments 
by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any  country 
eligible  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  under  this  Act:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  not  10  exceed  $2,587,500  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean 
freight  charges  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

“Informational  Media  Guaranties 

“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaranties 
under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  fully  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30, 
1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  designate. 
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“Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda 

“Sec.  537 .  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
■nor  any  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or 
printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemination  within  the  United 
States  of  general  propaganda  in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
or  to  pay  the  travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any 
citizen  or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  publi¬ 
cizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

“Small  Business 

“Sec.  538.  (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  shall  assist  American  small  business  to  participate 
equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
funds  authorized  under  this  Act  ( other  than  funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended) 
by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  to.  small  independent  enterprises,  informa¬ 
tion,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed 
to  be.  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  Act  ( other  than  funds  au¬ 
thorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended),  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available. to  prospective  purchasers  in  the  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced  by 
small,  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  by  offering 
additional  services  to  give  small  business  better  opportunities  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  such 
funds. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  continued  in  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  the 
Office  of  Small  Business  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant  for  Small 
Business  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.  Each  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  518  shall 
include  a  report  of  all  activities  under  this  section.  The  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  shall  adopt  the  procedure  of  notifying 
American  business,  particularly  small  independent  enterprises,  of  pro¬ 
curement  and  other  information  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Office  of  Small  Business  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  available  to 
suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  such  information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible. 

“(c)  Section  112  (i)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

“ Limitation  on  Use  of  Counterpart  Funds 

“Sec.  539.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  authorized  by  law,  all 
counterpart  funds  of  local  currencies  created  by  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  by  Acts  supple¬ 
mentary  or  amendatory  thereto  shall  be  expended  only  on  programs  to 
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carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would 
themselves  be  available.” 

Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  {22 
V.  S.  C.  1571-1604) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Before  the  peiiod  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  408  (d),  which  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  $1 ,000,000,000  worth 
of  excess  equipment  to  foreign  nations,  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
“and  after  June  80,  1952,  by  an  additional  $200 ,000 ,000” . 

(b)  Change  section  408  (e),  concerning  reimbursable  aid,  to  read  as 
follows: 

“  (e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interest  of  achiev¬ 
ing  standardization  of  military  equipment  and  in  order  to  provide 
procurement  assistance  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  to:  (JL)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I, 
II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951;  { B )  a  nation  which 
has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense  and  regional 
arrangement;  ( C )  any  international  military  organization  or  headquarters 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President ,  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  or  { D )  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective  defense 
and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  { B )  above,  but  whose 
ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a 
nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide  the  United  States  with 
assurance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for 
and  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate 
self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  the  United  Nations  collective  security  arrange¬ 
ments  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression 
against  any  other  state:  Provided  further,  That,  in  the  case  of  any  such 
transfer,  the  President  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“{ 2 )  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred  from  the  stocks 
of,  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  agency,  to  any  nation  or  international 
organization  as  provided  in  paragraph  { 1 )  above,  such  nation  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  before 
delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  within  sixty  days  thereafter.  The  fair  value  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  categories  of 
equipment  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  403 :  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials 
the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in 
paragraph  { 1 )  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original 
gross  cost  of  such  equipment  or  materials;  {b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the 
market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  con¬ 
tract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation 
shall  {A)  provide  the  United  € 'tales  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts 
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and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by 
the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  oj  the  time  such  pay¬ 
ments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and 
costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts 
under  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  the  United 
States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000. 

“(3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this  Ad  shall  not  apply  to  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  commodities  made  available  under  this  subsection.” 

Sec '.  9.  Section  115  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 6 )  of  subsection  (b) 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following :  “And  provided  further ,  That  whenever 
funds  from  such  special  account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans  all 
funds  received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  shall  be  redeposited  in  such 
special  account” . 

(b)  In  subsection  (h)  strike  out  “5  per  centum”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “10  per  centum” . 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(k)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  (1)  $100,000,000  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 ,  as  amended, 
be  expended  in  such  maimer  and  subject  to  such  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  amounts  of  local  currencies  deposited  under 
subsection  (b)  ( 6 )  as  a  result  of  such  expenditure  shall  be  used  exclusively, 
in  accordance  with  principles  developed  by  the  Administrator,  to  establish 
revolving  funds  which  shall  be  available  for  making  loans,  and  otherwise 
to  carry  out  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  section  516  of 
the.  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  expansion  of  the  economies  of  those  countries  with  equitable 
sharing  of  the  benefits  of  increased  production  and  productivity  between 
consumers,  workers,  and  owners;  and  (2)  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  is  authorized  to  transfer  not  exceeding  $2,500,000  to  the  Organ¬ 
ization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  to  be  used  on  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  specified  by  the  Director  in  order  to  promote  the  objectives 
of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  10.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is  amended  as  follows: 
fa)  At  the  end  of  section  404  (b),  us  amended,  which  relates  to  con¬ 
tributions  of  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  1952  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  for  technical  cooperation  programs,  add  the  following  proviso: 
“Provided  further,  That  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $15,708,750 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  in  making 
contributions  under  this  subsection.” 

( b )  Change  section  413  ( a )  thereof,  which  concerns  the  appointment  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  at  a 
salary  of  $15,000,  to  read  as  follows: 

‘  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the '  Senate,  an  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation,  who,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate 
pursuant  to  section  41%  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and 
managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  -fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per  annum.  The  President  may 
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also  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform  such  func¬ 
tions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Acting  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Technical  Cooperation  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
-fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 

Sec.  11.  Section  32  ( b )  ( 2 )  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  (50  App.  U.  S.  C.  1641),  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  “ acquired  as  a  result  of  such  surplus  property  disposals,” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “held  or  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  (or  deposited  pursuant  to  agreements 
entered  into  pursuant  to  section  115  (b)  (6)  and  115  (h)  of  the  Economic 
Coopei ation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended),  and  not  required  by  law  or  agree¬ 
ment  with  such  government  to  be  expended  or  used  for  any  other  purpose,” . 

Sec.  12.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $16,481 ,000  to  enable  him  to  make  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1953,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  support  inter¬ 
national  children's  welfare  work:  Provided,  That  the  contributions  shall 
be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  assurance  that  they  will  not  exceed 
33) 3  per  centum  of  contributions  from  all  governments,  including  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  governments  for  the  benefit  of  persons  located  within 
territories  under  their  control:  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
authorized  shall  be  used  in  duplication  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Jas  P.  Richards, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

R.  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary  conforming 
changes,  the  differences  are  noted  below: 

The  Fund  Authorizations 

The  total  amount  authorized  in  the  House  bill  was  $6,174,600,000. 
The  amount  authorized  by  the  Senate  amendment  was  $6,720,861,500, 
or  $546,261,500  more  than  the  sum  carried  in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed  on  a  total  of  $6,447,730,750. 

This  amount  was  reached  by  dividing  equally  the  difference  in  each 
authorization  between  the  two  Houses.  Thus,  $273,130,750  was  added 
to  the  House  authorization;  an  identical  sum  was  subtracted  from  the 
Senate  authorization. 

The  agreement  provides  for  all  titles  a  total  of  $4,598,424,500  for 
military  assistance  and  a  total  of  $1,805,288,500  for  economic  and 
technical  assistance.  The  military  assistance  authorization  is  $2,- 
424,500  more  than  the  total  in  the  House  bill.  The  sum  authorized 
for  economic  and  technical  assistance  in  the  agreement  is  $268,488,500 
more  than  the  total  in  the  House  bill. 

Four  other  items — United  Nations  technical  assistance,  emigration 
of  surplus  manpower  from  Europe,  ocean  freight  on  relief  packages, 
and  the  Children’s  Fund — carry  authorizations  totaling  $44,017,750, 
a  sum  which  also  represents  an  equal  adjustment  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  authorizations. 

The  nonmilitary  sums  for  title  II  (Near  East  and  Africa)  and  for 
title  III  (Asia  and  Pacific)  are  subdivided.  The  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment  carried  this  subdivision  for  title  II;  only  the 
House  bill  had  this  provision  for  title  III.  The  Senate  adopted  the 
House  position  in  the  latter  title.  Thus,  specific  sums  are  allocated 
for  programs  to  be  carried  out  under  the  Technical  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  under  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  carry-over  of  unobligated  balances. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the  carry-over  of  unexpended 
balances.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  previous  acts  carried  over  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  conference 
that  this  was  better  understood  and  would  cause  fewer  administra¬ 
tive  problems.  Hence,  the  Senate  language  is  retained  in  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  breakdown  of  the  agreed  amounts: 


Table  I. — Authorization  by  title 

Title  I — Europe: 

Military _ $3,  415,  614,  750' 

Defense  support _  1,  282,  433,  000 


Total _  4,  698,  047,  750 


Title  II — Near  East  and  Africa: 


Military _  560,  316,  500 

Technical  assistance _  50,  822,  750 

Arab  refugees _  60,  063,  250 

Israel  refugees _  70,  228,  000 


Total _ _  741,  430,  500 


Title  III — Asia  and  Pacific: 

Military _  564,  807,  500 

Economic.- _  202,  778,  250 

Technical  assistance _  118,  634,  250 


Total _  886,  220,  000 


Title  IV — Latin  America: 

Military _  57,  685,  750 

Technical  assistance _  20,  329,  000 


Total _ _ _  78,014,750 

Other: 

United  Nations  technical  assistance _  15,  708,  750 

Emigration  of  surplus  manpower  from  Europe _  9,  240,  500 

Ocean  freight  for  relief  packages _  2,  587,  500 

United  Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund..  16,  481,  000 


Grand  total _  6,  447,  730,  750 


Table  II. — Authorization  by  type 


Military 

Economic 

$3,  415,  614,  750 
560, 316, 500 
564,  807,  500 
57,  685,  750 

$1, 282, 433, 000 
181, 114, 000 
321,412, 500 
20, 329, 000 

4,  598, 424,  500 

1, 805, 288,  500 

Total 


Title  I 
Title  IT. 
Title  III. 
Title  IV. 


$4,  698,  047,  750 
741,  480,  500 
886,  220,  000 
78,  014,  750 


Other: 

United  Nations  technical  assistance _ 

Emigration  of  surplus  manpower  from  Europe . . . 

Ocean  freight  for  relief  packages _ 

United  Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 


6, 403,  713, 000 

15, 708, 750 
9,  2  40,  ,500 
2,  587,  500 
16,  481,  000 


6,  447,  730,  750 


Table  III. — Authorization  by  comparison 
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Repeal  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act — Section  7  (c) 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (Public  Law  472,  80th  Cong.),  except  for 
certain  enumerated  sections  which  were  to  be  continued'  to  enable  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  to  carry  out  the  duties  conferred  on  him 
by  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  Senate 
amendment  included  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  retaining  those  sections  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  which  are  set  forth  in  the  House  bill  and 
adds  certain  others  to  insure  that  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
will  not  be  handicapped  in  carrying  out  the  program.  These  addi¬ 
tional  sections  include  provision  for  continuing  the  present  status  of 
Mutual  Security  Agency  missions  abroad  and  for  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  to  terminate  assistance  when  recipient  countries  do 
not  carry  out  their  agreements  with  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  conforming  amendments  are  incorporated  in  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act. 

Reduction  in  Personnel — Section  7  (f) 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  10  percent  reduction  from  the  level  of 
January  1,  1952,  in  personnel  engaged  in  carrying  out  theUnited  States 
program.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
conference  agreement  changes  the  date  on  which  the  reduction  is  to  be 
based  to  June  1,  1952,  and  provides  for  a  5  percent  reduction. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that  this  action  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  adequate  personnel  will  be  provided  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  in  countries  where  agreements  are  just  being  completed  pre¬ 
paratory  to  beginning  operations.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  provided  for  in  this  section  applies  to  personnel  employed  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

Point  IV  program  activities  are  carried  out  through  participating 
agencies  as  well  as  the  Department  of  State’s  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration.  These  agencies  maintain  substantial  staffs  in 
Washington  as  well  as  the  TCA  headquarters.  These  agencies  should 
take  steps  to  reduce  their  staffs.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  all  staffs  in  Washington  concerned  with  Point  IV 
should  be  brought  to  reasonable  levels.  The  committee  of  conference 
expects  the  Administrator  of  Technical  Cooperation  to  see  that  this 
is  achieved. 

Movement  of  Migrants — Section  7  (m)  (New  Sec.  534) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  authorizing  a  contribution  of  funds  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of 
Migrants  from  Europe  (PICMME) .  The  Senate  amendment  author¬ 
ized  the  appropriation  in  the  alternative  to  “any  successor  organiza¬ 
tion.”  The  House  bill  contained  no  such  alternative  authorization 
and  in  addition  contained  a  proviso  denying  salary  or  expenses  to  the 
Director  General  of  the  Committee  if  a  former  employee  of  UNRRA 
or  the  IRO.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  proviso. 
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The  conference  agreement  omits  the  phrase  “or  to  any  successor 
organization”  and  the  House  proviso.  The  phrase  “or  to  any  successor 
organization”  is  unnecessary.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  of 
■conference  that  the  United  States  participate  in  and  contribute  to 
PICMME  whether  the  word  “Provisional”  appear  in  the  title  of  the 
organization  or  not.  This  has  already  been  made  amply  clear  in 
House  Report  1922,  at  page  59. 

The  intent  contained  in  the  conference  report  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  is  repeated  here  that  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  the  movement  of  migrants  shall  be  allocated  to  any 
international  organization — 

which  has  in  its  membership  any  Communist,  Communist-dominated  or  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  country,  to  any  subsidiary  thereof  or  to  any  agency  created 
by  or  stemming  from  such  organization. 

Ocean  Freight  Charges  on  Relief  Packages — Section  7  (m) 

(New  Sec.  535) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  continued  the 
authority  of  the  Government  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  relief  supplies  overseas.  The  Senate  amendment,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  contained  a  proviso  granting  similar  authority  in  the  case  of 
shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  (registered  with  and 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid)  to  any  country 
eligible  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  The  conference  agreement  retains  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Informational  Media  Guaranties — Section  7  (m)  (New  Sec.  536) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  informational  media  guaranty  program.  The  House 
bill  also  contained  a  similar  provision  concerning  investment  guaran¬ 
ties. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  the  House  provision  on  investment 
guaranties,  since  such  a  program  is  elsewhere  in  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  specifically  required  to  be  continued  beyond  June  30,  1952  (sec. 
7  (c)). 

Ocean  Shipping  and  Reimbursable  Aid — Section  8  (b) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  making  section  409  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  requires 
that  50  percent  of  the  equipment  and  material  made  available  under 
that  act  be  carried  in  United  States  flag  vessels,  inapplicable  to  equip¬ 
ment,  material,  and  commodities  made  available  to  foreign  nations 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  decided  that  since,  in  the  case  of  reim¬ 
bursable  aid,  a  foreign  country  is  purchasing  material  with  its  own 
funds,  it  is  not  proper  to  require  such  a  country  to  ship  50  percent  of 
this  material  on  United  States  flag  vessels.  The  conference  agreement 
retains  the  Senate  language  to  make  clear  that  the  50-percent  require¬ 
ment  is  not  applicable  to  material,  equipment,  and  commodities 
furnished  under  section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  which  deals  with  reimbursable  aid. 
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Increasing  the  Availability  of  Counterpart  Funds  for  the 
Procurement  of  Strategic  Materials — Section  9  (b) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  whatever  sums  were  necessary  to  meet 
United  States  expenditures  for  strategic  materials  should  be  made 
available  from  the  counterpart  funds  deposited  in  each  country. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  provision.  Under  sub¬ 
section  115  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  counterpart  has  been  set  aside  for 
strategic  materials  and  for  other  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Government.  In  general,  this  5-percent  provision  has  been  made  by 
bilateral  agreement  a  ceiling  for  the  amount  available  for  strategic 
materials. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized  the  desirability  of  increasing 
the  availability  of  counterpart  for  the  procurement  of  strategic 
materials.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  this  objective  could  be 
better  accomplished  with  less  disruption  to  the  normal  commercial 
trade  in  such  materials  by  amending  subsection  115  (h)  to  increase  the 
percentage  set  aside  for  such  purposes  from  5  to  10  percent,  rather 
than  b}T  the  provision  included  in  the  House  bill.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  such  a  provision.  It  is  intended  that  the  10  per¬ 
cent  should  be  a  minimum,  not  a  maximum. 

Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda — Section  7  (m)  (New  Sec. 

537) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no  funds  authorized  or 
counterpart  funds  could  be  used  to  pay  for  the  travel  of  United  States 
citizens  outside  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  publicizing  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  in  the  United  States  or  for  other  expenses 
of  disseminating  in  the  United  States  general  propaganda  in  support 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  conference  agreement  includes  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized  the  desirability  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  use  of  funds  for  propaganda  in  support  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  At  the  same  time  there  should  not  be  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  supplying  of  full  information  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public  concerning  the  operations  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
The  committee  of  conference  believes  that  it  is  possible  for  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to 
maintain  a  sharp  distinction  between  propaganda  and  the  supplying 
of  information  as  to  the  results  attained  under  the  program,  and  that 
this  section  of  the  conference  agreement  should  not  interfere  with 
the  recognized  procedures  for  keeping  the  public  and  the  Congress 
informed. 

Small  Business — Section  7  (m)  (New  Sec.  538) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  amending  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  to  establish  an  Office  of  Small  Business  and  to  give  direction  to 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  to  insure  that  small  independent 
enterprises  will  share  equitably  in  furnishing  supplies  financed  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  Similar  provisions  were  already  in  the 
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Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  and  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  has  been  carrying  out  these  provisions  as  a  consequence  of 
his  assumption  of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  as  provided  in  section  502 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  No  such  provision  was  included 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that  the  transfer  of  provisions 
spelling  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
for  small  business  from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  gives  desirable  assurance  of  the  continuation  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  these  provisions.  In  addition,  language  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  to  insure  that  small  business  will  share  equitably  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration.  The  conference 
agreement  contains  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  with 
certain  modifications  for  purposes  of  clarification. 

Limitation  on  Use  of  Counterpart  Funds — Section  7  (m) 

(New  Sec.  539) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  “except  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  bjr  this  Act”  counterpart  funds  should  be  used  only  for  projects 
of  military  assistance  or  defense  support  for  which  new  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  would  be  available. 
No  such  provision  was  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized  the  desirability  of  the  use 
of  more  counterpart  funds  in  the  defense  effort,  but  felt  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Senate  amendment  might  prevent  the  use  of  counter¬ 
part  under  other  acts,  and  for  such  purposes  as  procurement  bv  the 
United  States  of  strategic  materials.  All  country  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  must  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  so  that  in 
such  countries  the  Senate  amendment  would  be  appropriate,  but  the 
committee  of  conference  felt  there  was  the  possibility  that  under  the 
Senate  amendment  counterpart  could  not  be  used  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Trieste  to  carry  out  programs  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  but  not  strictly  within  the  Senate  limitation. 

The  conference  agreement  modified  the  Senate  language  so  that  the 
use  of  counterpart  is  limited  to  the  programs  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  would  be  available, 
except  as  other  uses  of  counterpart  are  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

Counterpart  To  Encourage  Free  Enterprise — Section  9  (c). 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  contained  provisions 
setting  aside  counterpart  funds  (in  the  value  of  not  less  than  $100,000,000 
in  the  House  bill  and  $150,000,000  in  the  Senate  amendment)  for  pro¬ 
grams  furthering  the  free  enterprise  objectives  of  section  516  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  House  bill  directly  earmarked  the 
counterpart.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  $150,000,000  of 
dollar  aid  shall  be  furnished  under  agreements  which  will  assure  that 
the  counterpart  derived  therefrom  shall  be  used  for  section  516  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Senate  amendment  further  provided  that  the  counterpart 
funds  shall  be  used  to  establish  revolving  funds  in  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  which  shall  be  available  for  making  loans  and  otherwise  to  carry 
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out  section  516  programs.  The  Senate  amendment  further  author¬ 
ized  the  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  to  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  to  promote  the  objectives 
of  section  516. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Senate  language,  except  that 
the  words  “in  the  respective  countries”  are  omitted  and  the  amount 
is  cut  down  from  $150,000,000  to  the  House  figure  of  $100,000,000. 
The  omission  of  these  words  will  permit  greater  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  the  revolving,  fund  mechanism.  The  amount  of  $100,000,000 
should  be  sufficient  to  make  possible  a  substantial  implementation  of 
the  objectives  of  section  516. 

Counterpart  Funds  for  Exchange  Programs  Under  Fulbright 

Act — Section  11 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  section  amending  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  by  making  it  possible  for  limited  amounts  of 
counterpart  funds  acquired  in  connection  with  the  foreign-aid  programs 
to  be  used  for  the  exchange  programs  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The  conference  agree¬ 
ment  adopts  the  Senate  language. 

Contributions  to  United  Nations  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund — Section  12 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  made  provision  for 
a  contribution  by  this  Government  to  UNICEF.  In  making  such 
money  available  it  was  recognized  that  presidential  discretion  as  to 
specific  sums  and  specific  conditions  was  desirable.  The  committee 
of  conference  agreed,  however,  that  in  no  case  should  United  States 
contributions  exceed  one-tliird  of  the  contributions  from  all  govern¬ 
ments,  including  contributions  made  by  governments  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  located  within  territories  under  their  control.  This  was 
one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  House  approved  the  provision. 
To  assure  the  most  effective  use  of  the  money  the  committee  of 
conference  also  agreed  to  another  House  proviso  that  none  of  the 
funds  could  be  used  in  duplication  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  conferees  recognized  the  necessity  for 
the  closest  cooperation  between  the  United  Nations  agencies  con¬ 
nected  with  health,  feeding,  and  educational  activities,  all  of  which 
might  affect  children,  and  that  there  might  be  an  interchange  of 
activities  under  special  circumstances  in  a  given  area,  but  felt  that 
this  was  no  reason  for  duplication  of  activities  by  the  Children’s 
Fund.  Since  the  United  Nations  operates  on  a  calendar  year  basis 
and  because  the  General  Assembly  will  review  the  whole  program  in 
the  fall  of  1953,  the  terminal  date  in  the  House  bill,  December  31, 
1953,  was  adopted  in  the  conference  agreement. 

Limiting  Supplies  and  Equipment  Under  Act  for  International 

Development 

The  committee  of  conference  eliminated  a  House  provision  limiting 
dollar  expenditures  under  the  Act  for  International  Development  for 
the  program  in  any  country  in  any  fiscal  year  for  supplies  and  equip- 
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ment  to  not  more  than  three  times  the  dollar  costs  for  personnel.  In 
dropping  this  provision  the  committee  of  conference  considered  the 
reduction  in  funds  for  TCA  a  sufficiently  limiting  factor  for  this  year. 
The  committee  reports  of  the  House  and  Senate  noted  with  concern 
the  increasing  ratio  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  personnel — 4  to  1, 
and  both  bodies  have  expressed  the  view  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  go 
beyond  this  ratio.  But  the  proper  limit  cannot  be  effectively  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  mathematical  ratio.  Fundamentally  the  technical 
assistance  program  is  one  of  teaching  and  showing;  supplies  and 
equipment  beyond  those  necessary  for  demonstration  purposes  will 
convert  this  into  a  type  of  world-wide  economic  aid  program  our 
country  cannot  afford.  This  should  provide  adequate  notice  to  the 
Administrator  as  to  the  legislative  intent  of  this  program. 

International  Finance  Corporation 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  permitting  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  to  subscribe  up  to  $100,000,000  to  the  capital  of  an 
International  Finance  Corporation,  should  it  be  created,  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  provision. 

This  is  omitted  in  the  conference  agreement.  The  committee  of 
conference  was  of  the  view  that  such  a  provision,  while  desirable,  is 
premature,  since  no  definitive  study  has  been  made  of  the  subject  and 
it  is  highly  doubtful  that  any  funds  could  be  used  for  such  a  purpose 
during  fiscal  year  1953. 

Offshore  Procurement 

The  House  bill  provided  that  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  of  the 
military  assistance  funds  made  available  by  the  bill  shall  be  expended 
for  procurement  of  military  end  items  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  requirement.  The 
conference  agreement  omits  the  provision.  Section  401  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  already  includes  authority 
for  offshore  procurement.  The  committee  of  conference  expects  that 
this  authority  will  be  utilized  when,  and  to  the  extent  that,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  do  so. 

Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Satellites 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provision  that  no  economic, 
financial,  or  military  assistance  should  be  provided  to  any  country 
knowingly  permitting  the  export  of  arms,  military  materiel,  or  com¬ 
modities  likely  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  or  armament  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites.  This  section  also  provided  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Public 
Law  213,  82d  Cong. — Battle  Act).  The  conferees  felt  that  proper 
implementation  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  would 
provide  a  more  workable  solution  to  the  problem  and  did  not  include 
this  section  in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  committee  of  conference,  however,  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  progress  made  so  far  in  bringing  under  control  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  from  countries  which  receive  United  States  assist- 
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ance.  The  committee  of  conference  also  was  concerned  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  control  of  trade  with  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain  was 
still  dispersed  among  several  departments  and  agencies  in  Washington 
and  that  the  centralization  of  administration  which  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  under  the  Battle  Act  had  not  been  completely  put  into  effect. 
The  committee  of  conference  examined  figures  showing  substantial 
reductions  in  East-West  trade  in  strategic  materials  since  the  Battle 
Act  went  into  effect  and  found  that  substantial  progress  was  being 
made  in  eliminating  this  trade.  It  was  recognized  that  during  the 
short  time  the  Battle  Act  has  been  in  effect  a  basis  has  been  laid  for 
reducing  the  volume  of  shipments  to  Russia  and  the  satellites  and 
that  the  results  of  preparatory  work  have  not  yet  had  time  to  become 
fully  apparent. 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

R.  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

A Managers  on  the  part  oj  the  House'. 


. 
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House  of  Representatives 


The  House  ihet  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  infinite  and  eternal  God,  we 
rejoice  that  Thou  art  able  and  willing  to 
give  us  the  wisdom  anti  strength  which 
we  need  for  the  duties  apd  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  each  new-born 

Humbly  and  reverently  wbyare  waiting 
upon  Thee  as  we  again  hold  epunsel  to¬ 
gether  in  this  Chamber.  May^we  hon¬ 
estly  seek  to  know  Thy  will  and  apply 
it  to  all  our  problems. 

Grant  that  in  spite  of  the  contradic¬ 
tions  and  confusion  of  life  and  its  fe'krs 
and  frustrations  we  may  continue 
trust  that  Thou  art  God  over  all,  tran-> 
scendent  and  triumphant. 

Help  us  to  place  our  confidence  in  Thy 
promises  that  Thou  wilt  never  forsake 
the  righteous  and  wilt  always  keep  them 
in  perfect  peace  whose  minds  and  hearts 
are  stayed  on  Thee. 

In  Christ’s  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 
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July  11,  1916  (39  Stat.  356),  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  continuing  the  construction  of  highways, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requested  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Cain,  and  Mr.  Case  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 
Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
.adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
j’clock  tomorrow. 

.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  _ _  _ _  _ _ _ ^ _ 

the'request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  .  tected  the  smell  of  oil  and  gas  in  some  of 


Powerful  interests  pushed  through  a  bill 
giving  this  wealth  beyond  the  tidal  line  to 
the  States  off  whose  shores  it  lies. 

Anyone  having  the  faintest  conception 
of  the  tidelands  question  knows  that  this 
is  at  best  a  half-truth  and  could  easily 
be  misconstrued  and  misunderstood. 
Mr.  Childs  does  not  attempt  to  name  the 
powerful  interests-  to  which  he  refers. 
As  a  Texan  and  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  legislation  to  correct  the  grievous 
wrong  worked  upon  the  several  States  by 
the  unwarranted  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  undertook  to  under¬ 
write  this  Federal  grab,  I  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  never  owned  the 
tidelands  off  Texas’  coast,  does  not  own 
them  now,  and  never  asserted  any  claim 
to  them  until  some  power  seeking  greed 
Conscious  politicians  thought  they  de- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.  R.  7072.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  and  sundry  inde¬ 
pendent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis¬ 
sions,  corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to  / 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  vote's 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Maybank,  Mr.  O’Mahoney,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McMahon,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  / 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested :  / 

S.  3276.  An  act  to  gmend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  assist  Federal  prisoners  in  their 
rehabilitation.” 

The  messag^ also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.  R.  7340.  An  act  to  amend  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act,  approved 


was  no  objection. 

FEDERAL-AID  ROAD  ACT 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  7340)  to 
amend  and  supplement  the  Federal- Aid 
Road  Act  approved.  July  11,  1916  (39 
Stat.  355),  as  amehded  and  supple¬ 
mented,  to  authorize  Appropriations  for 
continuing  the  construction  of  highways, 
and  for  other  purposes\with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  a^ree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senat 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^qtion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  hone,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Fallon,  Trimbli^ 
Dempsey,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Dondero, 
McGregor,  and  Angell. 


those  lands.  I  further  add  that  refer¬ 
ence  to  powerful  interests  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  legislation  is  a  re¬ 
flection  on  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
and  an  attempt  to  hide  the  true  issues  in¬ 
volved  behind  a  smoke  screen  of  un¬ 
founded  insinuations.  And  if  there  are 
special  or  powerful  interests  involved,  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  know  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  these  so-called  interests  to  divulge 
their  names  and  their  activities  to  the 
American  people.  Let  them  come  for¬ 
ward  with  the  same  kind  of  truth  that 
the  people  of  Texas  have  presented  in 
this  controversial  issue.  Mr.  Childs’  col¬ 
umn  reflects  the  same  lack  of  knowledge 
or  misrepresentation  of  the  issues  as  the 
President’s  veto  message. 


THE  TIDELANDS  ISSUE 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  car¬ 
ried  a  column  by  Mr.  Marquis  Childs 
which  is  representative  of  a  total  lack 
of  knowledge  or  a  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  tidelands  issue.  The  article 
borders  on  propaganda  tending  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  issues  and  to  lend  unqualified 
support  to  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
unconscionable  theft  of  State  property. 
I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  paragraphs  of  this  article. 
In  speaking  of  the  tidelands  question, 
Mr.  Childs  refers  to  “vast  oil  wealth  un¬ 
der  coastal  waters  off  California,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.’’  In  treating  this  mis¬ 
represented  subject  he  says,  and  I  quote: 


TIDELANDS  OIL  BILL 

(Mr.  VURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
^.minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
gmarks.) 

Irr  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  ''compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  to  point  out  that  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  quoted  me  in  an 
editorial  as  not  voting,  and  criticized 
other  Members  from  Illinois  for  voting 
for  the  tidelands  bill.  I  want  the  Post- 
Dispatch  to  know  that  I  did  vote  on 
May  15  and  am  so  recorded,  for  the 
tidelands  bill.  I  have  voted  for  all  tide- 
lands  bills  of  the'nast,  and  I  am  proud 
of  it. 

Further,  when  theY  talk  about  taking 
away  oil  lands  from  thkFederal  Govern¬ 
ment  the  facts  are  the  bill  does  not  take 
anything  away  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  bill  only  attempts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Federal  Government. from  tak¬ 
ing  the  submerged  and  tidelands  away 
from  the  States,  which  they  have  owned 
for  over  50  years.  We  in  this  Congress 
are  only  trying  to  prevent  the  Fetieral 
Government,  that  now  owns  one-fovujth 
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of  the  lttod  of  the  United  Stages,  from 
going  further  in  this  encroachment 
against  the  Spates. 

May  I  point  .out  that  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  General  Ma^Arthur,  Senator 
Taft,  and  two-thir^  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress,  who  favor  this  legislation, 
do  not  think  it’  will  hurt  national  de¬ 
fense.  Nearly  all  the  governors  of  the 
States,  and  46  of  the  attorney  generals 
of  the  States,  have  favored-previous  leg¬ 
islation'' and  the  present  bill. , 

And  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  are  a  rather  able  group 
of  citizens,  favor  this  legislation  and 
this  week  have  written  all  Members  of 
the  House  urging  we  vote  to  override  the 
President’s  veto  of  this  legislation.  3 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  BILL 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  conference 
on  the  mutual  security  bill  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow:) 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No  2031) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7005)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  citid 
as  the  ‘Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952’. 

“Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  is  amended  by  inserting  ‘(a)* 
after  the  section  number  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

‘“(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent 
progress  in  political  federation,  military  in¬ 
tegration,  and  economic  unification  in 
Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these 
ends  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  estab¬ 
lishing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide 
further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the 
Congress  believes  it  essential  that  this  Act 
should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  con¬ 
crete  measures  for  political  federation,  mili¬ 
tary  integration,  and  economic  unification  in 
Europe.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  military 
assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  de¬ 
fense  support  and  economic  assistance,  of 
this  Act  may  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  appli¬ 
cable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  of  section  503  of  this  Act,  respectively, 
to  furnish  assistance  (including,  in  the  case 
of  amounts  available  pursuant  to  paragraph 
101  (a)  (2),  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the 
following  organizations:  (A)  The  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization,  (B)  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (C)  the 
organization  which  may  evolve  from  current 
international  discussions  concerning  a  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  community.’ 

“Sec.  3.  Title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as 
follows: 


“(a)  In  paragraph  101  (a)  (1),  insert  *,  for 
Spain,’  after  ‘parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty’. 

"(b)  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)  (1), 
which  relates  to  military  assistance  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  add  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $3,415,614,750,  for  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  TJ.  S.  C. 
1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  hereby  authorized.’ 

"(c)  Amend  section  101  (a)  (2),  which 
relates  to  defense  support  and  economic  as¬ 
sistance  for  Europe,  to  read  as  follows:  ‘There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not 
to  exceed  $1,282,433,000  to  provide  assistance 
to  any  country  covered  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  to  any  other  country 
covered  by  section  503  of  this  Act  in  accord¬ 
ance'  with  the  provisions  of  such  section; 
and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  ap¬ 
propriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.’ 

"(d)  At  the  end  of  section  101,  add  the 
folowing  new  subsection: 

"‘(c)  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  authority  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  economic,  technical,  and  military 
assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations  made  available  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Spain  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the 
Act  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249, 
Eighty-second  Congress),  are  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  until  June  30,  1953.’ 

“Sec.  4.  Title  n  (relating  to  the  Near  East 
and  Africa)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  military  assistance  for  the  Near  East 
area,  add  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $560,316,500,  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in 
addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  are  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  their  original  purposes  through  June 
30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  hereby  authorized.’ 

“(b)  Amend  section  203,  which  relates  to 
economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  to  read  as  follows:  ‘In 
order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in 
Africa  and  the  Near  East  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $50,- 
822,750  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
hereby  authorized.  Funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  of 
this  Act  and  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557).’ 

"(c)  After  section  205  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"  'Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the .  amounts 
authorized  by  section  203,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$60,063,250  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating 
to  Palestine  refugees,  during  the  fiscal  year 
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1953;  and  not  to  exceed  $70,228,000  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section 
205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Provided,  That 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  which  the  President  finds  cannot  be  ef¬ 
fectively  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  sections  204  and  205  may 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  ap¬ 
propriations  authorized  by  section  203.’ 

“Sec.  5.  Title  HI  (relating  to  Asia  and  the 
Pacific)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  add  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence  :  ‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953  not  to  exceed  $564,807,500,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section; 
and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.’ 

"(b)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
302  (a),  which  relates  to  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
strike  out  the  words  ‘the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  and’ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  the 
applicable  provisions’  and  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  add  the  following  new  sentence: 
‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $202,778,250,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  subsection 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed 
$118,634,250  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development  (Public  Law  535, 
Eighty-first  Congress);  and  in  addition  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  any  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  their  original  purposes  through  June 
30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

“(c)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (b),  con¬ 
cerning  Chinese  and  Korean  students  in  the 
United  States,  add  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence:  ‘Unexpended  balances  of  allocations 
heretofore  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  continued 
available  until  expended.’ 

“(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  303 
(a),  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $45,- 
000,000  for  Korean  relief,  after  the  words  ‘to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President’  insert  the 
words  ‘for  the  fiscal  year  1953.’ 

“(e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  303 
(a)  strike  out  ‘1952’  and  insert  ‘1953’. 

"(f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence 
of  section  303  (a)  insert  the  following:  ‘In 
addition,  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency,  at  the  time  when  that 
agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which 
the  Department  of  the  Army  then  has  on 
hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea 
and  which  the  President  determines  should 
be  contributed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods 
and  services  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  credited  toward 
the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency.’ 

"(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303  (b), 
which  provides  for  reduction  in  United  States 
contributions  to  Korean  relief  by  the 
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amounts  made  available  by  United  States 
agencies,  is  hereby  repealed. 

“Sec.  6.  Title  IV  (relating  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  (1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
center  heading  ‘AND  NON-SELF-GOVERN¬ 
ING  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE’,  (2)  by  inserting  after  ‘Re¬ 
publics’  in  section  402  the  words  ‘and  non¬ 
self-governing  territories  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere’,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  title  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $57,685,750  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  section  401,  which 
relates  to  military  assistance  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  not  to  exceed  $20,329,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402, 
which  relates  to  technical  assistance  for 
Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  each  such  section  are  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  their  original 
purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  section.’ 

“Sec.  7.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

“(a)  Section  522,  which  requires  that  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  aid  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  be  in  the  form  of  loans,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

“(b)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  section  501  (a), 
insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ‘and  the  supervision,  coor¬ 
dination,  and  evaluation  of  all  reports  pre¬ 
pared  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  course  of  their  operations 
under  this  Act,  in  order  to  prevent  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  to  insure  a  reduction  of 
reporting  requirements  to  the  minimum  es¬ 
sential  for  effective  operation’. 

“(c)  Amend  section  503  by  inserting  ‘(a)’ 
after  ‘503’,  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a), 

(b) ,  and  (c)  as  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  respec¬ 
tively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  repealed. 

“‘(2)  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  transferred  to  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  by  section  502  (b)  (2)  of 
this  Act,  only  those  which  are  exercised  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  enu¬ 
merated  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  may  be 
exercised  after  June  30,  1952.  Of  the  pow¬ 
ers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  conferred 
on  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  only  those  conferred  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  Act,  as  amended,  which  are 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952. 

“  ‘(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  referred 
to  above  are  the  following:  Sections  104 
(e)  and  (f ) ;  105  (c) ;  107;  subsections  (a), 

(c) ,  and  (d)  of  section  109;  110  (a)  and 
(b);  111;  112;  113;  subsections  (d),  (h), 
and  (i)  of  section  114;  115  (a);  115  (b); 
except  the  first  sentence  thereof;  subsections 

(d) ,  (h),  and  (j)  of  section  115;  section 
117  (c);  118,  119;  120;  and  subsection  (a) 
of  section  121.  Where  any  of  the  above  pro¬ 
visions  refer  to  the  purposes  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  such 
reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Act,  as  amended.’ 

“(d)  In  section  504  (a),  strike  out  all 
after  ‘Senate’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following  sentences:  ‘The 
Deputy  Director  shall  receive  compensation 


of  $17,500  per  annum.  The  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Europe  shall  receive  the  same 
compensation  and  allowances  as  a  Chief  of 
Mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and 
have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  Special 
Representative  in  Europe  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  al¬ 
lowances  as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  3, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  have  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary.’ 

“(e)  In  section  504  (c),  (1)  strike  out 
‘transferred  to  or  employed  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act’  and  (2)  amend  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘Such  positions  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled 
by  Presidential  appointment  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  number  authorized  by  section 
505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.’ 

"(f)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec¬ 
tion  504  (d) ,  insert  the  following:  *:  Provided 
further.  That,  ninety  days  after  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  the 
number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United 
States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or 
allowances  from  the  administrative  expense 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by 
or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  or  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  the  military  personnel  assigned  to 
such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at 
least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so 
employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except 
for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair, 
rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or 
delivery  of  materiel:  Provided  further.  That 
after  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  be  effected  in  each  agency,  the  de¬ 
termination  as  to  which  individual  employees 
shall  be  retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned’. 

“(g)'  Amend  section  506  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  beginning  with  July  1,  1952,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  may  furnish  (subject  to  re¬ 
imbursement  from  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act)  military  assistance  out 
of  the  materials  of  war  whose  production  in 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  author¬ 
ized  for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense:  Provided,  however,  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  military  items  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  in  value.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (1)  “value’’ 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  403  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the 
term  “materials  of  war”  means  those  goods, 
commonly  known  as  military  end  items, 
which  are  required  for  the  performance  of 
their  missions  by  armed  forces  of  a  nation, 
including  weapons,  military  vehicles,  ships 
of  war  under  fifteen  hundred  tons,  aircraft, 
military  communications  equipment,  am¬ 
munition,  maintenance  parts  and  spares, 
and  military  hardware.’ 

“(h)  Section  511  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“‘(c)  (1)  The  Congress  of  the  United 

States  finds  that  mutual  security  can  be 
realized  only  to  the  extent  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  who  receive  our  aid  do  their  utmost  to 
help  themselves  and  cooperate  among  them¬ 
selves  and  with  the  United  States  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  free  world.  In  providing  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  affirms  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  use  its  leadership  and  re¬ 
sources  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  efforts 
of  recipient  countries  to  the  end  that  posi¬ 
tive  accomplishments  toward  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  may  be  realized  with  a  maximum  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  a  minimum  of  delay  and  cost. 

“  ‘(2)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Di¬ 
rector,  in  administering  this  Act,  shall  in¬ 
sure  that,  where  necessary  to  the  mutual 
security  effort,  no  country  shall  receive  any 
assistance  hereunder  unless  it  take  decisive 
action  to  marshal  its  resources  collectively, 
or  individually  where  more  suitable,  with  in¬ 
tegration  and  unification  plans  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  area,  and  participate  in  programs 
which  promote  collective  security  in  that 
area.  The  Director  shall  insure  that,  where 
suitable  or  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
mutual  security  effort,  countries  take  ade¬ 
quate  steps  to  mobilize  their  industries  for 
mutual  defense  and  gear  their  fiscal,  budget¬ 
ary,  capital,  political,  and  military  resources 
to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  take  appro¬ 
priate  other  steps  toward  self-help  and  mu¬ 
tual  cooperation. 

“  ‘(3)  Assistance  shall  be  given  on  a  coun¬ 
try-by-country  basis  to  a  degree  and  at  a 
rate  commensurate  with  the  rate  of  progress 
made  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.’ 

“(i)  In  section  513,  amend  the  heading  to 
read  ‘Special  Use  of  Funds’,  insert  ‘(a)’ 
after  Sec.  513,  and  add  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  subsection: 

“‘(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952,  of  which  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  coun¬ 
try,  may  be  used  or  supplied  without  regard 
to  any  conditions  as  to  eligibility  contained 
in  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  this  Act,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  use  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  making  any  such 
determination.’ 

“(j)  Amend  section  514  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

“  ‘Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain 
on  United  States  resources  and  to  assure  the 
production  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential 
raw  materials  for  the  collective  defense  of  the 
free  world,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
is  authorized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and 
assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased 
production  of,  materials  in  which  deficien¬ 
cies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist 
among  nations  receiving  United  States  as¬ 
sistance.’ 

“(k)  Amend  section  516  by  inserting  ‘(a)’ 
after  ‘Sec.  516.’  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tions  : 

“  ‘(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under 
the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  co¬ 
operating  with  private  business  groups  and 
governmental  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  shall  encourage  a  greater  partici¬ 
pation  by  private  capital  in  the  guaranty 
program  and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to 
facilitate  such  participation,  including  pro¬ 
grams  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall, 
in  cooperation  with  such  groups  and  agen¬ 
cies  (including  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development),  conduct 
a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other  im¬ 
pediments,  foreign  and  local,  to  private  in¬ 
vestment  abroad,  and  the  methods  and  means 
whereby  those  impediments  can  be  removed 
or  decreased  and  shall  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  thereon  to  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security. 
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“‘(d)  The  Department  of  State,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  concerned  with  private  investment 
abroad,  and  taking  into  account  the  study 
and  recommendations  described  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  accelerate  a 
program  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce 
and  trade,  or  other  temporary  arrangements 
where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which 
shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  Sow  of  private  investment  to 
countries  participating  in  programs  under 
this  Act. 

“  ‘(e)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  taking  into  account  the  study  and 
recommendations  described  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  shall  encourage  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  a  greater  participation  by  private 
industrial  groups  or  agencies  in  private  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  by  the  Administration,  and 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
find  and  draw  the  attention  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

“‘(f)  The  reports  required  by  section  518 
of  this  Act  shall  include  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  implementation  of  this  section.* 

“(1)  In  section  519  (a),  which  permits 
the  limited  use  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  funds  for  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  Pacific  to  acquire  local  cur¬ 
rency,  immediately  after  the  words  ‘may  be 
advanced’,  insert  the  words  ‘out  of  funds 
made  available  for  assistance  under  section 
5C3  of  this  Act’. 

“(m)  After  section  531  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

“  ‘EXEMPTION  PROM  CONTRACT,  ACCOUNTING, 

AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  LAWS 
“‘Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1517),  which  concern 
exemption  from  contract  and  accounting 
laws,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of 
functions  authorized  by  this  Act. 

“  ‘Sec.  533.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62), 
which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from 
holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of 
any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  may  hold 
any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951,  but  the  compensation  of  any  such 
retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  11.  S.  C. 
59a) ,  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to 
be  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a 
civilian  officer. 

“‘(b)  Officers  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  officers  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  who  are  assigned  for  duty 
under  this  Act  outside  the  continental  lim¬ 
its  of  the  United  States,  may  receive  the  al¬ 
lowances  and  benefits  provided  for  officers 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801-1204),  and  may  also  re¬ 
ceive  salary  differentials  as  provided  in  that 
Act  computed  on  their  basic  pay  under  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amend¬ 
ed  (37  U.  S.  C.  231-320);  and,  in  addition  to 
any  quarters  furnished  them  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  such  officers  may  receive,  during  the 
period  of  their  assignment  for  duty  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 
the  allowance  payable  under  section  302  (f) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  252  (f) ). 

“  ‘MOVEMENT  OP  MIGRANTS 

“  ‘Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further 
the  movement  of  migrants  from  European 
countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  $9,240,500  for  use  in  making  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  calendar  year  1953  to  the 
Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe 


established  at  Erussels,  Belgium,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1951. 

“  ‘OCEAN  FREIGHT  CHARGES  ON  RELIEF  PACKAGES 

“  ‘Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief  sup¬ 
plies  and  packages  under  section  117  (c)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c) ) ,  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30, 
1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  that  the  President  may  desig¬ 
nate:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall 
hereafter  also  be  applicable  to  relief  ship¬ 
ments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies 
registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any 
country  eligible  for  economic  or  technical 
assistance  under  this  Act:  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,587,590  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in  paying 
ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

“  ‘INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTIES 

“  ‘Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  make  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranties  under  section  111 
(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  shall  be  fully  continued 
and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by 
any  departpaent  or  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  President  may  designate. 

“  'LIMITATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  PROPAGANDA 

“  ‘Sec.  537.  None  of  the  funds  herein  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counter¬ 
part  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal 
services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of 
the  dissemination  within  the  United  States 
of  general  propaganda  in  support  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of 
any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  such 
program  within  the  United  States. 

“  'small  business 

“‘Sec.  538.  (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equi¬ 
tably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and 
services  financed  with  funds  authorized  un¬ 
der  this  Act  (other  than  funds  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended) 
by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States 
and  particularly  to  small  independent  enter¬ 
prises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to 
be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this 
Act  (other  than  funds  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended) ,  by  making 
available  or  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purchasers  in  the  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  this  Act  information 
as  to  commodities  and  services  produced  by 
small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  offering  additional  services  to 
give  small  business  better  opportunities  to 
participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

“  ‘(b)  There  shall  be  continued  in  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency  the  Office  of  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Small  Business  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 
Each  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  un¬ 
der  section  518  shall  include  a  report  of  all 
activities  under  this  section.  The  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  shall  adopt  the 
procedure  of  notifying  American  business, 
particularly  small  independent  enterprises, 
of  procurement  and  other  information  as  far 
In  advance  as  possible  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Office  of  Small  Business  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  assure  that  there  is  made  available  to 
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suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  tile 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  such  information  to 
be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

“  ‘(c)  Section  112  (i)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1648,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

"  'limitation  on  use  of  counterpart  funds 

“  ‘Sec.  539.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
authorized  by  law,  all  counterpart  funds  of 
local  currencies  created  by  section  115  (b) 
(6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  by  Acts  supplementary  or 
amendatory  thereto  shall  be  expended  only 
on  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
would  themselves  be  available.’ 

.  “Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571- 
1604),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  403 
(d),  which  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  $1,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  excess  equipment  to 
foreign  nations,  insert  a  comma  and  the 
words  ‘and  after  June  30,  1652,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  $200,000,000’. 

“(b)  Change  section  408  (e),  concerning 
reimbursable  aid,  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  interest  of  achieving  stand¬ 
ardization  of  military  equipment  and  in 
order  to  provide  procurement  assistance 
without  cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer, 
or  enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement 
for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951;  (B)  a  nation  which 
has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  col¬ 
lective  defense  and  regional  arrangement; 
(C)  any  international  military  organization 
or  headquarters  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  such  assistance  will  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  or  (D)  any  other  na¬ 
tion  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective  defense 
and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in 
clause  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  or  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  security  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a  na¬ 
tion  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide 
the  United  States  with  assurance  that  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  re¬ 
quired  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  main¬ 
tain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self- 
defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the 
defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
or  in  the  United  Nations  collective  security 
arrangements  and  measures,  and  that  it  will 
not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against 
any  other  state:  Provided  further,  That,  in 
the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  President 
shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

“‘(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is 
transferred  from  the  stocks  of,  or  services 
are  rendered  by  any  agency,  to  any  nation  or 
international  organization  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  shall  first  make  avail¬ 
able  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days  there¬ 
after.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various 
categories  of  equipment  or  materials  than 
the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  403 :  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  ex- 
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cess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair  value 
may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  the 
value  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that  sub¬ 
section  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  gross  cost  of  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the  market 
value,  If  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into, 
or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such 
nation  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of 
such  rehabilitation  whlcli  will  assure  the 
United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  con¬ 
tract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall 
make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and 
at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the 
rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time 
such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the 
estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs 
that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of 
such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  total  amount  of  outstanding 
contracts  under  this  subsection,  less  the 
amounts  which  have  been  paid  the  United 
States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  $700,000,000. 

“  ‘(3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  equipment,  materials, 
and  commodities  made  available  under  this 
subsection.’ 

"Sec.  9.  Section  115  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  *  is' 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  insert  a  colon 
and  the  following:  ‘And  provided  further, 
That  whenever  funds  from  such  special  ac¬ 
count  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans 
all  funds  received  in  repayment  of  such 
loans  shall  be  redeposited  in  such  special 
account’. 

"(b)  In  subsection  (h)  strike  out  ‘5  per 
centum’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  TO  per 
centum’. 

“(c)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  a  new 
subsection  as  follows:  ' 

‘“(k)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  101  (a)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  (1)  $100,000,- 
000  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  be  expended  in 
such  manner  and  subject  to  such  agreements 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
amounts  of  local  currencies  deposited  under 
subsection  (b)  (6)  as  a  result  of  such  ex¬ 
penditure  shall  be  used  exclusively,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  principles  developed  by  the 
Administrator,  to  establish  revolving  funds 
which  shall  be  available  for  making  loans, 
and  otherwise  to  carry  out  programs  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  objectives  of  section  516  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  free  enterprise  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  economies  of  those  countries 
with  equitable  sharing  of  the  benefits  of  In¬ 
creased  production  and  productivity  between 
consumers,  workers,  and  owners;  and  (2) 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  author¬ 
ized  to  transfer  not  exceeding  $2,500,000  to 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  specified  by  the  Director  in  or¬ 
der  to  promote  the  objectives  of  section  518 
of  'the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended.’ 

“Sec.  10.  The  Act  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  At  the  end  of  section  404  (b),  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  contributions  of 
not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  1952  to  inter¬ 


national  organizations  for  technical  coop¬ 
eration  programs,  add  the  following  proviso: 
'Provided  further,  That  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953  not  to  exceed  $15,708,750-  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use 
in  making  contributions  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion.’ 

“(b)  Change  section  413  (a)  thereof ,  which 
concerns  the  appointment  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  at  a  salary  of  $15,000,  to  read  as 
follows: 

“  ‘(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
an  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate 
pursuant  to  section  412  hereof  to  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title, 
shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  imple¬ 
menting,  and  managing  the  programs  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per  annum.  The 
President  may  also  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation 
who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  designate,  and  shall  be 
Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooper¬ 
ation  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  shall  receive  compen¬ 
sation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.’ 

“Sec.  11.  Section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50 
App.  U.  S.  C.  1641),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  ‘acquired  as 
a  result  of  such  surplus  property  disposals,’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘held  or  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  by  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof  (or  deposited  pursu¬ 
ant  to  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  115  (b)  (6)  and  115  (h)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended) , 
and  not  required  by  law  or  agreement  with 
such  government  to  be  expended  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose,’. 

“Sec.  12.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$16,481,000  to  enable  him  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1953,  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  sup¬ 
port  international  children’s  welfare  work: 
Provided,  That  the  contributions  shall  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  assurance 
that  they  will  not  exceed  33 1/3  per  centum  of 
contributions  from  all  governments,  includ¬ 
ing  contributions  made  by  governments  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  located  within  terri¬ 
tories  under  their  control:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  authorized  shall  be 
used  in  duplication  of  the  activities  of  other 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

R.  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmint  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to  amend 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee 
of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute 
for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical, 
and  necessary  conforming  changes,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  noted  below: 

the  fund  authorizations 

The  total  amount  authorized  in  the  House 
bill  was  $6,174,600,000.  The  amount  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Senate  amendment  was  $6.- 
720,861,500,  or  $546,261,500  more  than  the 
sum  carried  in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed 
on  a  total  of  $6,447,730,750. 

This  amount  was  reached  by  dividing 
equally  the  difference  in  each  authorization 
between  the  two  Houses.  Thus,  $273,130,- 
750  was  added  to  the  House  authorization; 
an  identical  sum  was  subtracted  from  the 
Senate  authorization. 

The  agreement  provides  for  all  titles  a 
total  of  $4,598,424,500  for  military  assistance 
and  a  total  of  $1,805,288,500  for  economic 
and  technical  assistance.  The  military  as¬ 
sistance  authorization  is  $2,424,500  more 
than  the  total  in  the  House  bill.  The  sum 
authorized  for  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  agreement  is  $268,488,500 
more  than  the  total  in  the  House  bill. 

Four  other  items — United  Nations  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  emigration  of  surplus  man¬ 
power  from  Europe,  ocean  freight  on  relief 
packages,  and  the  Children’s  Fund — carry 
authorizations  totaling  $44,017,750,  a  sum 
which  also  represents  an  equal  adjustment 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  authoriza¬ 
tions. 

The  nonmilitary  sums  for  title  II  (Near 
East  and  Africa)  and  for  title  III  (Asia  and 
Pacific)  are  subdivided.  The  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment  carried  this  subdivision 
for  title  II;  only  the  House  bill  had  this  pro¬ 
vision  for  title  III.  The  Senate  adopted  the 
House  position  in  the  latter  title.  Thus, 
specific  sums  are  allocated  for  programs  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  and  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Agency. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  carry-over 
of  unobligated  balances.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  the  carry-over  of  unex¬ 
pended  balances.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
previous  acts  carried  over  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  this  was  better  under¬ 
stood  and  would  cause  fewer  administrative 
problems.  Hence,  the  Senate  language  is 
retained  in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  following  tables  show  the  breakdown 
of  the  agreed  amounts: 

Table  I. — Authorisation  by  title 
Title  I — Europe: 

Military _ _ $3,  415,  614,  750 

Defense  support _  1,  282,  433,  000 


Total . . . .  4,  698,  047,  750 
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Table  I. — Authorization  by  title — Continued 
Title  II — Near  East  and 


Africa: 

Military _  $560,  316,  500 

Technical  assistance _  50,  822,  750 

Arab  refugees _  60,  063,  250 

Israel  refugees _  70,  228,  000 


Total _  741,  430,  500 


Title  III — Asia  and  Pacific: 

Military _  564,  807,  500 

Economic _ -  202,  778,  250 

Technical  assistance _  118,  634,  250 


Total _  886,  220,  000 


Table  I. — Authorization  by  title — Continued 


Title  IV — Latin  America: 

Military _  $57,  685,  750 

Technical  assistance _ _  20,  329,  000 


Total . . .  78,  014,  750 

Other : 

United  Nations  technical 

assistance _  15,  708,  750 

Emigration  of  surplus 
manpower  from  Europe.  9,  240,  500 

Ocean  freight  for  relief 

packages _  2,  587,  500 

United  Nations  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund _  16,  481,  000 


Grand  total. .  6,  447,  730,  750 


June  ^ 


Table  II. — Authorization  by  type 


Military 

Economic 

Total 

Title  I . 

Title  II _ 

Title  IH.._. 
Title  IV.... 

Other: 

United  1 
Emigrat 
from  E 

$3,  415,  614,  750 
560, 316,  509 
564, 807,  500 
57,  685,  750 

$1, 282, 433, 000 
181, 114, 000 
321, 412, 500 
20,  329,  000 

$4, 698, 047, 750 
741, 430,  500 
886, 220, 000 
78, 014, 750 

4,  598, 424,  500 

(rations  technic 
on  of  Surplu 
urone  _ 

1, 805, 288,  500 

»]  assistance., 
s  manpower 

6, 403, 713, 000 

15,  708, 750 

9. 240. 500 

2. 587. 500 

16,481,000 

6, 447,  730,750 

Ocean  freight  for  relief  packages . 

United  Nations  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund . 

Table  III. — Authorization  by  comparison 


Executive  re¬ 
quest 


House  author¬ 
ization 


Percent 

reduction 


Senate  author¬ 
ization 


Percent 

reduction 


Diilerence  between  House  and  Senate 
authorizations 


Conference 

agreement 


Percent 

reduction 

from 

Execu¬ 

tive 

request 


Europe: 

Military _ 

Defense  support. 
Near  East: 

Military _ 


Technical  assistance. 

Arab  refugees _ 

Israeli  refugees _ 


Asia: 

Military. 


Economic _ _ 

Technical  assistance. 


Latin  America: 

Military . . 

Technical  assistance _ _ 

U.  N.  technical  assistance . . 

Emigration  of  surplus  manpower 

from  Europe. _ _ _ _ 

Ocean  freight  for  relief  packages _ 


Total. 

UNICEF.. 


$4, 145, 000, 000 
1, 819,  200,  000 

606, 370, 000 


$3, 316, 000, 000 

1, 022, 000, 000 

606, 370, 000 


20.0 

43.8 


$3,  515,  229,  500 
1,  542,  866, 000 

514,  263, 000- 


15.2 

15.2 


15.2 


Senate 

Senate 


$199,  229,  500  more  than 
520,  866, 000  more  than 


House 

House 


House  92, 107, 000  more  than  Senate 


$3,  415,  614,  750 
1,  282,  433,  000 

560, 316,  500 


55,  000,  000 
65,  000,  000 
76, 000, 000 


55,  000,  000 
65,  000,  000 
76, 000, 000 


46,  645,  500 
55, 126,  500 
64,  456, 000 


15.2 

15.2 

15.2 


House 

House 

House 


8, 354,  500  more  than 
9, 873,  500  more  than 
11,  544, 000  more  than 


Senate 

Senate 

Senate 


50,  822.  750 
60,  063,  250 
70,  22a  000 


196, 000,  000 
611, 230, 000 


196, 000, 000 
611,  230, 000 


166,  228, 000 
518, 385, 000 


15.2 

15.2 


House 

House 


29,  772, 000  more  than 
.  92, 845, 000  more  than 


Senate 

Senate 


181, 114,  000 
564, 807,  500 


i  258, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 


208, 800, 000 

1 88, 000, 000 


19.1 

41.3 


202,  778,  250 
1 118,  634,  250 


408,  000,  000 


296, 800, 000 


27.3 


346, 025, 000 


15.2 


Senate  49, 225, 000  more  than  House 


321,412,500 


62, 400, 000 
22,  000,  000 
17,  000,  000 

10,  000,  000 

2,  800,  000 


62, 400, 000 
22,  000, 000 
17, 000,  000 

10,  000,  000 

2, 800, 000 


52,  971,  500- 
18,  658,  000 
14,  417,  500 

8,  841,  000 
2,  375,  000 


15.2 

15.2 

15.2 

15.2 

15.2 


House  9, 428, 500  more  than  Senate 
House  3, 342, 000  more  than  Senate 
House  2, 582, 500  more  than  Senate 


House 

House 


1, 519, 000  more  than  Senate 
425, 000  more  than  Senate 


57, 685.  750 
20,329,000 
15,  708,  750 

9,  240,  500 
2,  587,  500 


7,  900, 000, 000 


6, 162, 600,  000 

12, 000, 000 


22.0 


6,  699,  899,  500 
20,  962,  000 


15.2 


Senate  537,  299,  500  more  than  House 
Senate  8, 962, 000  more  than  House 


6,  431,  249,  750 
16,  481, 000 


Grand  total. 


6, 174,  600, 000 


6,  720, 861,  500 


6, 447,  730,  750 


17.6 

29.5 


7.6 


7.6 

7.6 

7.6 


7.6 

7.6 


21.4 

20.9 


21.2 


7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 


18.6 


1  Includes  Burma  and  Indonesia. 


repeal  of  the  economic  cooperation  act — 

SECTION  7  <C) 

The  House  hill  provided  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  472,  80th  Cong.),  ex¬ 
cept  for  certain  enumerated  sections  which 
were  to  be  continued  to  enable  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  to  carry  out  the  duties 
conferred  on  him  by  section  503  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  Senate 
amendment  included  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  re¬ 
taining  those  sections  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
House  bill  and  adds  certain  others  to  insure 
that  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  will 
not  be  handicapped  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
gram.  These  additional  sections  include 
provision  for  continuing  the  present  status 
of  Mutual  Security  Agency  missions  abroad 
and  for  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  to 
terminate  assistance  when  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  carry  out  their  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  conforming  amendments  are  incorporated 
in  the  conference  agreement  which  were 
made  necessary  by  the  repeal  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act. 

REDUCTION  IN  PERSONNEL - SECTION  7  (F) 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  10  percent 
reduction  from  the  level  of  January  1,  1952, 
in  personnel  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
United  States  program.  The  Senate  amend¬ 


ment  contained  no  such  provision.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  changes  the  date  on  which 
the  reduction  is  to  be  based  to  June  1,  1952, 
and  provides  for  a  5  percent  reduction. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
this  action  is  necessary  to  insure  that  ade¬ 
quate  personnel  will  be  provided  to  carry  out 
programs  in  countries  where  agreements  are 
just  being  completed  preparatory  to  begin¬ 
ning  operations.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the'  reduction  provided  for  in  this  section 
applies  to  personnel  employed  by  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency. 

Point  IV  program  activities  are  carried  out 
through  participating  agencies  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  State’s  Technical  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration.  These  agencies 
maintain  substantial  staffs  in  Washington 
as  well  as  the  TCA  headquarters.  These 
agencies  should  take  steps  to  reduce  their 
staffs.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  all  staffs  in  Washington  con¬ 
cerned  with  Point  IV  should  be  brought  to 
reasonable  levels.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  expects  the  Administrator  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Cooperation  to  see  that  this  is  achieved. 

MOVEMENT  OF  MIGRANTS - SECTION  7  <M)  (NEW 

SEC.  534) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  a  provision  authorizing  a 
contribution  of  funds  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 


mittee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe  (PICMME) .  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  the  appropriation  in  the 
alternative  to  “any  successor  organization.’’ 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  alterna¬ 
tive  authorization  and  in  addition  contained 
a  proviso  denying  salary  or  expenses  to  the 
Director  General  of  the  Committee  if  a  for¬ 
mer  employee  of  UNRRA  or  the  IRO.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  pro¬ 
viso. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  the  phrase 
“or  to  any  successor  organization”  and  the 
House  proviso.  The  phrase  "or  to  any  suc¬ 
cessor  organization”  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  of  conference 
that  the  United  States  participate  in  and 
contribute  to  PICMME  whether  the  word 
“Provisional”  appear  in  the  title  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  not.  This  has  already  been 
made  amply  clear  in  House  Report  1922,  at 
page  59. 

The  intent  contained  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
is  repeated  here  that  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  movement  of  mi¬ 
grants  shall  be  allocated  to  any  interna¬ 
tional  organization  “which  has  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  any  Communist,  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  or  Communist-controlled  country,  to 
any  subsidiary  thereof  or  to  any  agency  cre¬ 
ated  by  or  stemming  from  such  organiza¬ 
tion.” 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  CHARGES  ON  RELIEF  PACKAGES - 

SECTION  7  (M)  (NEW  SEC.  635) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  continued  the  authority  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on 
shipments  of  relief  supplies  overseas.  The 
Senate  amendment,  In  addition,  contained 
a  proviso  granting  similar  authority  in  the 
case  of  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit 
relief  agencies  (registered  with  and  approved 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid) 
to  any  country  eligible  for  economic  or  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
language  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTIES - SECTION 

7  (M)  (NEW  SEC.  636) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  continuation  of  the  infor¬ 
mational  media  guaranty  program.  The 
House  bill  also  contained  a  similar  provision 
concerning  investment  guaranties. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  the  House 
provision  on  investment  guaranties,  since 
such  a  program  is  elsewhere  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  agreement  specifically  required  to  be 
continued  beyond  June  30,  1952  (sec.  7  (c) ). 

OCEAN  SHIPPING  AND  REIMBURSABLE  AID - 

SECTION  6  (B) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi¬ 
sion  making  section  409  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
which  requires  that  60  percent  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  material  made  available  under  that 
act  be  carried  In  United  States  flag  vessels, 
inapplicable  to  equipment,  material,  and 
commodities  made  available  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  decided  that 
since,  in  the  case  of  reimbursable  aid,  a 
foreign  country  is  purchasing  material  with 
Its  own  funds,  It  is  not  proper  to  require 
such  a  country  to  ship  50  percent  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  on  United  States  flag  vessels.  The 
conference  agreement  retains  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  to  make  clear  that  the  50-percent  re¬ 
quirement  Is  not  applicable  to  material, 
equipment,  and  commodities  furnished  un¬ 
der  section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which 
deals  with  reimbursable  aid. 

INCREASING  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  COUNTERPART 

FUNDS  FOR  THE  PROCUREMENT  OF  STRATEGIC 

MATERIALS - SECTION  9  (B) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  whatever 
sums  were  necessary  to  meet  United  States 
expenditures  for  strategic  materials  should 
be  made  available  from  the  counterpart 
funds  deposited  in  each  country.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  contained  no  such  provision. 
Under  subsection  115  (h)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  not 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  counterpart  has 
been  set  aside  for  strategic  materials  and 
for  other  expenses  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  general,  this  5-percent  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made  by  bilateral  agreement 
a  ceiling  for  the  amount  available  for  stra¬ 
tegic  materials. 

LIMITATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  PROPAGANDA - 

SECTION  7  (M)  (NEW  SEC.  537) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no 
funds  authorized  or  counterpart  funds  could 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  travel  of  United  States 
citizens  outside  the  United  States  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  publicizing  the  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  United  States  or  for  other 
expenses  of  disseminating  in  the  United 
States  general  propaganda  in  support  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  such  provision.  The  confer¬ 
ence  agreement  includes  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
the  desirability  of  preventing  any  use  of 
funds  for  propaganda  in  support  of  the 
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Mutual  Security  Program.  At  the  same  time 
there  should  not  be  any  interference  with 
the  supplying  of  full  information  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  the  public  concerning  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  The 
committee  of  conference  believes  that  it  is 
possible  for  those  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  fhaln- 
taln  a  sharp  distinction  between  propaganda 
and  the  supplying  of  information  as  to  the 
results  attained  under  the  program,  and  that 
this  section  of  the  conference  agreement 
should  not  interfere  with  the  recognized 
procedures  for  keeping  the  public  and  the 
Congress  informed. 

SMALL  BUSINESS - SECTION  7  (M)  (NEW  SEC. 

638)  ^ 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
amending  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  Office  of  Small  Business  and  to  give 
direction  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
to  insure  that  small  Independent  enterprises 
will  share  equitably  in  furnishing  supplies 
financed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
Similar  provisions  were  already  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  for  Mutual  Security  has  been  carrying 
out  these  provisions  as  a  consequence  of 
his  assumption  of  the  powers,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Administrator  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation,  as  provided  in  section  502 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  No  such 
provision  was  Included  in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
the  transfer  of  provisions  spelling  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  for  small  business  from  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  to  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  gives  desirable  assurance  of  the 
continuation  of  operations  under  these  pro¬ 
visions.  In  addition,  language  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  to  insure  that  small  business  will 
share  equitably  in  the  programs  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Cooperation  Administration.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  contains  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment  with  certain  modi¬ 
fications  for  purposes  of  clarification. 

LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  COUNTERPART  FUNDS— 
SECTION  7  (M)  (NEW  SEC.  539) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  “ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act’’ 
counterpart  funds  should  be  used  only  for 
projects  of  military  assistance  or  defense 
support  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  would  be 
available.  No  such  provision  was  contained 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
the  desirability  of  the  use  of  more  counter¬ 
part  funds  in  the  defense  efiort,  but  felt 
that  the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
might  prevent  the  use  of  counterpart  under 
other  acts,  and  for  such  purposes  as  procure¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials.  All  country  programs  administered 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  requirements  of  section  503  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  so  that  in 
such  countries  the  Senate  amendment  would 
be  appropriate,  but  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  felt  there  was  the  possibility  that  under 
the  Senate  amendment  counterpart  could 
not  be  used  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Trieste 
to  carry  out  programs  essential  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  but  not  strictly 
within  the  Senate  limitation. 

The  conference  agreement  modified  the 
Senate  language  so  that  the  use  of  counter¬ 
part  is  limited  to  the  programs  for  which 
new  funds  authorized  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1952  would  be  available,  except  as 
other  uses  of  counterpart  are  specifically  au¬ 
thorized  by  law. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
the  desirability  of  increasing  the  availability 
of  counterpart  for  the  procurement  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  It  was  believed,  however, 
that  this  objective  could  be  better  accom¬ 


plished  with  less  disruption  to  the  normal 
commercial  trade  in  such  materials  by 
amending  subsection  115  (h)  to  increase  the 
percentage  set  aside  for  such  purposes  from 
5  to  10  percent,  rather  than  by  the  provi¬ 
sion  included  in  the  House  bill.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  Includes  such  a  provi¬ 
sion.  It  is  Intended  that  the  10  percent 
should  be  a  minimum,  not  a  maximum. 

COUNTERPART  TO  ENCOURAGE  FREE  ENTERPRISE — ■ 
SECTION  9  (C) 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  provisions  setting  aside  counter¬ 
part  funds  (in  the  value  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,000  in  the  House  bill  and  $150,000,- 
000  in  the  Senate  amendment)  for  programs 
furthering  the  free  enterprise  objectives  of 
section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951.  The  House  bill  directly  earmarked  the 
counterpart.  The  Senate  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  $150,000,000  of  dollar  aid  shall  be 
furnished  under  agreements  which  will  as¬ 
sure  that  the  counterpart  derived  there¬ 
from  shall  be  used  for  section  516  purposes. 
The  Senate  amendment  further  provided 
that  the  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used 
to  establish  revolving  funds  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  which  shall  be  available  for 
making  loans  and  otherwise  to  carry  out 
section  516  programs.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  further  authorized  the  transfer  of  not 
to  exceed  $2,500,000  to  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  (QEEC)  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  section  516. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  Sen¬ 
ate  language,  except  that  the  words  “in  the 
respective  countries”  are  omitted  and  the 
amount  is  cut  down  from  $160,000,000  to 
the  House  figure  of  $100,000,000.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  these  words  will  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  revolving  fund 
mechanism.  The  amount  of  $100,000,000 
should  be  sufficient  to  make  possible  a  sub¬ 
stantial  implementation  of  the  objectives  of 
section  516. 

COUNTERPART  FUNDS  FOR  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 
UNDER  FULBRIGHT  ACT - SECTION  1 1 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec¬ 
tion  amending  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  by  making  it  possible  for  limited 
amounts  of  counterpart  funds  acquired  in 
connection  with  the  foreign-aid  programs 
to  be  used  for  the  exchange  programs  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act.  The  House 
TdUI  contained  no  such  provision.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  adopts  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  CHILDREN’S  EMERGENCY  FUND - SEC¬ 

TION  12 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  made  provision  for  a  contribution  by 
this  Government  to  UNICEF.  In  making 
such  money  available  it  was  recognized  that 
presidential  discretion  as  to  specific  sums 
and  specific  conditions  was  desirable.  The 
committee  of  conference  agreed,  however, 
that  in  no  case  should  United  States  contri¬ 
butions  exceed  one-third  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  from  all  governments,  including  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  governments  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  persons  located  within  territories  un¬ 
der  their  control.  This  was  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  the  House  approved  the 
provision.  To  assure  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  money  the  committee  of  conference 
also  agreed  to  another  House  proviso  that 
none  of  the  funds  could  be  used  in  duplica¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  conferees  recognized 
the  necessity  for  the  closest  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Nations  agencies  connected 
with  health,  feeding,  and  educational  activi¬ 
ties,  all  of  which  might  affect  children,  and 
that  there  might  be  an  interchange  of  ac¬ 
tivities  under  special  circumstances  in  a 
given  area,  but  felt  that  this  was  no  reason 
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for  duplication  of  activities  by  the  Children’s 
Fund.  Since  the  United  Nations  operates 
on  a  calendar  year  basis  and  because  the 
General  Assembly  will  review  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  fall  of  1953,  the  terminal  date 
in  the  House  bill,  December  31,  1953,  was 
adopted  in  the  conference  agreement. 

LIMITING  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  UNDER  ACT 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  committee  of  conference  eliminated 
a  House  provision  limiting  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures  under  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  for  the  program  in  any  country 
in  any  fiscal  year  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  not  more  than  three  times  the 
dollar  costs  for  personnel.  In  dropping  this 
provision  the  committee  of  conference  con¬ 
sidered  the  reduction  in  funds  for  TCA  a 
sufficiently  limiting  factor  for  this  year. 
The  committee  reports  of  the  House  and 
Senate  noted  with  concern  the  increasing 
ratio  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  per¬ 
sonnel — 4  to  1,  and  both  bodies  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  it  is  not 'desirable  to 
go  beyond  this  ratio.  But  the  proper  limit 
cannot  be  effectively  expressed  by  a  mathe¬ 
matical  ratio.  Fundamentally  the  technical 
assistance  program  is  one  of  teaching  and 
showing;  supplies  and  equipment  beyond 
those  necessary  for  demonstration  purposes 
will  convert  this  into  a  type  of  world-wide 
economic  aid  program  our  country  cannot 
afford.  This  should  provide  adequate  notice 
to  the  Administrator  as  to  the  legislative 
intent  of  this  program. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  per¬ 
mitting  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  to 
subscribe  up  to  $100,000,000  to  the  capital 
of  an  International  Finance  Corporation, 
should  it  be  created,  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  The  Senate  amendment  con¬ 
tained  no  such  provision. 

This  is  omitted  in  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment.  The  committee  of  conference  was 
of  the  view  that  such  a  provision,  while 
desirable,  is  premature,  since  no  definitive 
study  has  been  made  of  the  subject  and 
it  is  highly  doubtful  that  any  funds  could 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose  during  fiscal  year 
1953. 

OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT 

The  House  bill  provided  that  not  less 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  the  military  assistance 
funds  made  available  by  the  bill  shall  be 
expended  for  procurement  of  military  end 
items  from  sources  outside  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such 
requirement.  The  conference  agreement 
omits  the  provision.  Section  401  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  already  includes  authority  for  off¬ 
shore  procurement.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  expects  that  this  authority  will  be 
utilized  when,  and  to  the  extent  that,  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  to  do  so. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  ITS 
SATELLITES 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  no  economic,  financial,  or  military 
assistance  should  be  provided  to  any  country 
knowingly  permitting  the  export  of  arms, 
military  materiel,  or  commodities  likely  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  or  arma¬ 
ment  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites. 
This  section  also  provided  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (Public  Law  213,  82d  Cong. — Battle 
Act) .  The  conferees  felt  that  proper  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  would  provide  a  more  workable 
solution  to  the  problem  and  did  not  include 
this  section  in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  committee  of  conference,  however,  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  progress 
made  so  far  in  bringing  under  control  ship¬ 


ments  to  the  Soviet  bloc  from  countries 
which  receive  United  States  assistance.  The 
committee  of  conference  also  was  concerned 
that  the  operation  of  the  control  of  trade 
with  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain  was 
still  dispersed  among  several  departments 
and  agencies  in  Washington  and  that  the 
centralization  of  administration  which  had 
been  anticipated  under  the  Battle  Act  had 
not  been  completely  put  into  effect.  The 
committee  of  conference  examined  figures 
showing  substantial  reductions  in  east-west 
trade  in  strategic  materials  since  the  Battle 
Act  went  into  effect  and  found  that  -sub¬ 
stantial  progress  was  being  made  in  elim¬ 
inating  this  trade.  It  was  recognized  that 
during  the  short  time  the  Battle  Act  has 
been  in  effect  a  basis  has  been  laid  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  volume  of  shipments  to  Russia 
and  the  satellites  and  that  the  results  of 
preparatory  work  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
become  fully  apparent. 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

R.  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
^Mr.  TABER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  age^the  Congress  passed  a  so-called 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  which 
allowed  the.State  Department  to  change 
the  duties  upon  articles  coming  into  the 
United  States 

The  State  Department  has  made  a 
practice  of  operating  these  changes  with¬ 
out  giving  any  notice  to  the  producers 
in  this  country,  and\jvithout  letting  the 
producers  know  that 'their  markets  are 
being  aimed  at. 

The  Cuban  Government,  a  couple  o: 
months  ago,  notified  our  State  Depar 
ment  that  they  planned  to  negotiate  a 
new  treaty  with  Chile.  All  details  -fere 
disclosed  during  the  month  of  February. 
It  was  proposed  to  establish  a  qupta  on 
colored  dried  beans  which  wouja,  give 
Chile  a  large  share  of  the  American  mar- 
It  was  not  until  April  that 


June  Ip 

been  proposed  wherein  a  quota  of  about 
398,200  bags  of  colored  beans  would  be 
shipped  into  Cuba;  to  United  States  to 
supply  51  percent,  while  Chile  would 
supply  48  percent,  and  the  rest  of  tb 
world  1  percent.  Therefore,  propor¬ 
tioning  the  bean  shipments  to  Cdba. 
And  under  this  agreement  a  new  duty 
of  3.25  pesos  will  apply  for  the  /hole 
quantity ;  when  a  country’s  quota  is  filled 
the  duty  reverts  to  the  old  rate.  Red 
kidneys,  small  reds,  pinks,  and  possibly 
pintos  would  be  affected  by  jthis  trade 
agreement. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  t/e  give-away 
foreign-aid  program.  It  seems  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  placing  an  unwieldly 
mortgage  on  the  country,  but  are  now 
attempting  to  build  up"  surplus  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  be  given  away  later  in  ex¬ 
change  for  token  payments. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns 
over  4,500,000  bags  of  dried  beans,  and 
the  question  arises  as  to  why  we  should 
be  a  party  t£S  a  trade  agreement  that 
would  give  Chile  the  opportunity  of 
shipping  in-  48  percent  of  the  quota  of 
beans  necessary  for  the  Cuban  market. 

We  should  take  a  careful  look  at  both 
sides  of  ..this  trade  agreement.  Remem¬ 
ber,  recently  the  Chileans  ceased  ship¬ 
ping  us  copper  and  only  after  the  market 
was  jacked  up  were  we  able  to  resume 
the  Shipments  of  Chilean  copper. 

hat  benefit  will  Cuba  receive  from 
the  purchase  of  dried  beans  from  Chile 
en  though  Chile  did  promise  to  buy 
sugar  from  Cuba? 

The  result  of  this  behind  the  scene 
operating  of  our  trade  agreements  will 
eventually  end  in  the  United  States 
temporarily  bailing  out  surplus  crops  of 
the  American  farmers  and  furnishing 
free  food  to  other  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to  know  exactly  what 
provisions  are  placed  into  these  trade 
agreements  and  to  have  the  facts  im¬ 
mediately.  Furthermore,  the  producers 
of  farm  crops  should  be  consulted. 


ket  in  Cuba.  _  .  _  _ 

the  State  Department  soughUhe  advice  w  ulups#  M1WU1U  uc  uuubuiucu, 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  andY  through  their  trade  organizations  when 
at  no  time  did  thev  consult  the  farmers.  ±rade  agreements  are  being  contem¬ 
plated,  with  the  organizations  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  trade  agreement. 

-  MrASpeaker,  we  need  more  light  and 
information  on  all.  our  foreign  trade 
agreements. 

I  enclose  a  news  release  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  News  of  June  2,  1952: 

Official  Secrecy 


at  no  time  did  they  consult  the  farmers. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  lined  up 
so  that  the  United  States  will  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  operatibns  against  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  without  any  no¬ 
tice  to  them.  The  agreement  was  signed 
and  nothing  was  known  to  the  farmers 
until  after  it  was  all  done. 

How  much  longer  are  the  people  of 
the  United  States  going  to  stand  for  this 
way  of  doing  business  undercover  to  de¬ 
stroy  Americaiyagriculture  ? 


ING  AWAY  MORE  OF 
*QRTANT  FOREIGN  FARM 

:s? 


ARE  WE 
OUR  II 
MARI 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  ami  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  a  newspaper  clipping.) 

HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in 
a  news  item  in  the  National  Dried  Bean 
council,  Washington  report,  I  noticed 
lat  a  three-way  trade  agreement  has 


A  “spirit  of  sei 
of 'government  is 
can  "right  to  know, 
editor  of  the  Wash! 


abroad  in  every  level 
iroding”  away  the  Ameri- 
R.  Wiggins,  managing 
ton  Post,  said  today. 


Mr.  Wiggins  listed  three  factors  which  have 
led  to  the  “erosion.”  The  expansion  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  mili¬ 
tary  secrecy,  and  arbitrarySpfficial  obstruc¬ 
tion. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Faxm  Bureau 
Editors,  Mr.  Wiggins  pointed  out  ,  that  the 
changing  makeup  of  the  FederalNGovern- 
ment  has  transferred  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  from  the  courts  and  Congress, 
“where  the  right  to  know  was  safeguarded 
by  specific  enactment  and  long-standing  c^s- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on  3rd  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  Senate  debated  defense  production  bill.  Senate ’made"  agricultural  appro-* 
priation  bill  its  unfinished  business.  Senate  received  nomination  of  Duggan  to  FCA. 
Senate  committee  reported  bill  toVncrease  school  lunch  funds  for  territories  and 
possessions.  House  adopted  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  bill.  House  passed  cot¬ 
ton  parity  standard  bill*.  House  passed  Korean  veterans’  G.  I.  bill.  Conferees 
agreed  on  report  for  road  author i z at io\  bill, 


THIRD  SUPRLROTTAL  APPROPRIATION 
resort  on  this  bill,  II.  R.  6947,, 
in  disagreement.  The  bill 


STRATH  . 


then 


•ii,  ugpn.x  Doth  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference 
acted  ok  amendments  which  had  been  reported 
•ent  to  'tHo  President.  .  Th-c  House  agreed 


to  the  Senate  amendment  providing  i/'CQ  pay  increases  for  certain  $14,000  offi¬ 
cials.  The  House  also  agregd  to  the  provision  thht  the  smoke-jumper  facilities 
item.be  the. total  cost  of  , the  project.  The  House  reduced  the  item  for  Civil 
Service  Commission  i nve s.ti gat i o ns  to  04, 000 ,000,  end'Hhe  Senate  concurred  in 
this  action.  In  addition  to  the  items  listed  in  Digest  95»  the  bill,  as  finally 
passed,  also  contains  an  item- of  04, 000 , 000 '' ( Sena t e  figure)  for  the  Immigration 
a.nd  Naturalization  Service  v„4iich  is  largely  for  the  Mexican  farr.i-la.bor  program. 
During  House  debate,  Rep.  Fisher  moved  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  confer-’ 
once  with  instructions  tha  t .  the  .  Nous  e  conferees  insist  on  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  increasing  the  amount  for  the  farm-labor  program,  but  this 
—  — motion  was  rejected,  35~l49*(pp«  6705,  6747-56* ) 


m 


DDFDNSD  PRODUCTION.  Continued  debate  <?r.  3.  2594,  to  continue  and  anond  the 
Defens  e  Product  ion  Act  (pp*  6702-10,  6712-39)  ♦  Rejected,  27—54,  a  Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment  baring  price  ceilings  after  Sept.  1,  1952,  on  any  material  or  service  un¬ 
less  it  is  in  short  supply  or  threatens  inflation  (pp.  6703-6).  Voted,  42-3S, 

_  xvor  of  a  McFarland  notion  to  postpone  debate  on.'this  bill  until  lion. , \June 
’after  Sen.  Byrd  had  presented  an  amendment  advising  the  President  to  use  the 
Tt-Kartley  Act  in  connection  with  the  steel  strike.  \ 


5.  ‘APPEDPBIAIIOK -Bllt-r  1953..i  flilst  bill , .  H.  ’  R*  7314,  was  nadp  the 

uhf ini shedgbu sines s  (pp#..6740v  67' 421  *  \ -Sen*;' Douglas gave  notice  that  he  will 
move' ’to  suspend  the  rule's  "and  offer  -an  'and  n&ment-  which  would  make  Sec.  32  of  the 
Act  .  of,  Aug.  24,  1935  (relat  ing.  to  disposal  of  surplus  commodities)  merely  an 
authorization  rather  t*®-11  a _ permanent  appropriation.  In  addition,  Sens.  Will- 
\ismis«,  .■  Case,  and. Douglas  subnet  t.eduya'uo'us  amendments'  vfc-ich  they  intend  to  pro- 
.  pose  to  the  hill.  (p*  67OI*) 


4*  HCMIKATI01T.  Received -the 'nomination  of  Ivy  W.  Duggan  to  he  Governor  of  FCA  for 
6  years  from  June  15,  1932  (p.  6744). 

5,  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PHD GRAM •  The  Labor  and  public  Welfare  Committee  reported,  with 

amendments  E.  R.  1732,  to  increase  the' school  lunch  program" allotments  for  the 

territories- and  possessions  (S.  Rept  •' 1677)  (p*  669s), 

.  • 

6.  PERSONNEL.  The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported,  with  amendments  S., 

'■  *  306 1,  -  to/ permit  and  assist  Federal' personnel.  and  their  families  to  exercise 

/  < their -voting  franchise  (S.  ReptMl675)(p*  £>$92). 


2.  PUBLIC  LAUDS;  TAXATION.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  Minneapolis  City  Council  reso¬ 
lution  favoring  additional  Federal  payment  s  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  public  lands 

.  ‘  (p*.  6697).  .  \  / 


7*.  M I GRATORY ;  LAB  OR  •  >  The  Labor  and  Pull  ic  Welfare  Committee  voted,  to  report  (but  did 
not-actually  report)  a  new  bill ’to  establish  a  Federal  Commission  on  Migratory  " 
Labor  *(p. -33544).  "  .  \  '  '  ‘  / 


9."  FARM  CREDIT.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  .Forgus*  Falls tProduc  tion  Credit  Association 
resolution  favoring  legislation  to  nak.9;  the  cooperative  farm  credit  system  more 
independent  of  the  Federal  Government  (rvb*  6697~3 )  • 


HOUSE  ■ 

10.  FpEEIGN  AID.  Adopted  the  conference  report  or,  E,  R,  .7005,  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  .  of  1951  (pp»  6774-73). 


11.  COTTON  PARITY.  Passed,  156-62,  as  reported  E,  R.  <'57d3»  providing  that  Low  Midd¬ 

ling  seven-eighti-inch  cotton  shall  be  the  standardSgrade  for  determining,  parity 
and  price  support  for  the  1952  cotton  crop  if  this  Department  makes  an  official 
estimate  that  the  1952  crop  will ,  equal  or  exceed  l6  million  bales.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  protect  farmers  against  a  disastrous  price  decline  if  they  produce 
l6  million  bales  or  more  in  1952.  (up.  6751-4.) 

12. -  YETEPAHS’  BENEFITS.  Passed,  36I-I,  a.s  reported  H,  R.  7656, .  authorizing  educa¬ 

tional  and  training  allowances  for.Korca.p  veterans.-  The  bill  also  provides  home, 
farm,  and  business  loan  credit  assistance,  old  age  and  survivors’  insurance 
credits,  apu -employment  assistance,  (urn.  6759y6l.) 

‘  . . ,  '  * 

13.  ROAD  AUTHOR  1 ZAT IONS.  Conferees  on  H,  ?_..  f340,  authorizing  appropriations  for 

road  construct; ion  in  1954  and  1955*  agreed  to  file  (but  did.  not  actually  file) 
a  conf or enec.  report .  The  ’’Daily  "Digest ”  .states  that  the  conferees  agreed  to  an 
annual  total  of  055®  million  for  Federal'  aid  to  highway  systems  for  each  of  the 
f.i/cal  years,  (p.  D547*) 

/  '  _ _ 

14  •  IP  PROPE-I  AT  1 01TS .  Agreed  to  conferences  with  the  Senate  on  the  following  bill 

H.  R,  6254,  TreastirypPost .  Of fice.Appromriat  ion  bill  for  1953»  -  appoint ingvis. 
conferees  Reps.  Gary,  Fernandez,  Passman,-  Sieninski,  Cannon,  Canfield,  Wilson 
(ind.),  James,  and  Taber,  (p.  6745).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  April 


mm 
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ined  through  this  kind  of  temporary 
legislation. 

reover,  this  is  completely  sectional 
legislation  and  it  is  discriminatory.  If 
this  profcwsal  is  sound,  and  I  maintain  it 
is  not,  i Nought  to  be  made  applicable 
to  the  prodHpts  of  all  the  Nation’s  farm¬ 
ers. 

What  farmers  desperately  need, 
whether  they  be  cotton,  corn,  hog,  or  live¬ 
stock  producers,  is  cost  of  production 
prices  for  all  their  products  necessary  for 
domestic  consumption.  This  legislation 
in  addition  to  being  discriminatory  by 
applying  to  only  one  product,  is  an  ex¬ 
pedient. 

It  is  bad  because  it  may^provide  the 
top  price  for  a  low  quality  product  and 
it  may  be  put  into  effect  on  thehjpasis  of 
crop  estimates  that  are  admitted  here 
this  afternoon  to  be  often  unreliable. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re 
marks.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  on  the  record  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  here,  I  think  there  is  very  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  would  be  protected  under  this 
bill  to  the  extent  that  I  think  they  should 
be,  I  shall  therefore  vote  against  the 
bill. 

This  bill  apparently  could  raise  the 
price  support  base  on  all  grades  of  raw 
cotton  from  90  percent  to  just  over  100 
percent  of  parity  and  by  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  raw  cotton  to  mills  which  is 
likely  to  result  and  through  pyramiding 
this  extra  cost  in  the  processing  and 
distribution  channels  would  raise  costs 
of  clothing  and  other  cotton  goods  to 
consumers.  At  least  consumers  should 
be  wary  of  these  results. 

Though  the  estimate  of  the  bill’s  pro¬ 
ponent  is  somewhat  lower  it  is  not  ap¬ 
preciably  so,  and  the  appended  compari¬ 
son  of  1952  with  new  loan  rates  under 
this  bill  shows  the  situation  likely  to 
occur: 

Comparison  of  1952  loan  rates  on  specified 

leading  grades  of  cotton  to  the  new  raj 

proposed  by  H.  R.  5713 


Staple  and  grade 

1952  loan 
rate,  centv 
per  pound 

rfoposed 
/loan  rate 
under  H.  B. 
5713,  cents 
per  pound 

%-incb,  Low  Middling  1 . 

/  26. 61 

30.91 

%-incb,  Middling 1 . . 

Price  support  in  percentage 

30. 91 

35. 21 

of  parity  3 . . J. 

90.0 

102.5 

1 51  e-inch.  Middling . 

31.96 

36.26 

1-inch,  Middling _ 

32.  41 

36.71 

lHa-inch,  Middling.. „/L _ 

32.66 

36.96 

1  Proposed  base  t 

3  Base  grade  in  <atfrent  price  support  regulations. 

8  Prices  of  Middling  J4-inch  cotton  as  percentage  of 
parity  price  of  «5tton. 

(Mr.  J&VTTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marl#) 

GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Id  for  cotton  in  the  preparedness  pro¬ 


gram  has  been  discussed  quite  a  lot  here 
today.  Let  us  see  what  is  meant  when 
we  speak  of  needing  cotton  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  requires  250  pounds  of  cotton  per 
man  to  fully  equip  the  armed  services. 

Cotton  goes  into  11,000  separate  uses 
that  are  directly  connected  with  the  mil¬ 
itary. 

In  World  War  n  cotton  was  second 
only  to  steel  as  the  most  vital  war  ma¬ 
terial.  The  authority  for  this  statement 
is  the  Department  of  Defense  itself. 

Just  about  every  military  item  that  is 
produced  has  some  cotton  or  cotton  by¬ 
product  in  it. 

Linters  are  absolutely  essential  in  the 
production  of  ammunition.  The  number 
of  linters  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  grown.  Cotton  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  parachutes,  cords, 
cases,  tents,  uniforms,  and  many  other 
defense  uses. 

Cotton  is  as  essential  to  industry  as 
^it  is  to  the  military — electric  insulation, 
irpaulin,  friction  tape,  and  so  forth.  / 
?otton  keeps  industry  producing  full 
speed  which  is  essential  to  our  defense 
effor' 

I  triM  that  this  bill  will  pass  without 
amendment. 

I  would  ifffe  to  include  some  jfects  and 
figures  on  excessive  cosfs  involved 
in  the  making  of  a  cotton /fop.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  pick¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Ircosts  about  $55  a  bale 
for  picking  charges  altme. 

Our  farmers  suffered  great  hardships 
in  1951  due  to  tneNwet  spring,  the 
drought  in  the  sufhmei\and  the  heavy 
infestation  of  boll  weevi 
951  crop  cost 

ONE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  ACRES  COTTON, 
BROKEN  DOWN  ON  COST-PER-ACRffJASIS 

Tractor  fuel - 1,  $3,  575 

Gas - - _\i  566 

Motor  oil _  \  616 

Grease _  470 

Tractor  repair _  1,  3r 

ick  repair _  57; 

nplement  Truck  &  Supply  Co. 

(parts) -  874 

Farmers  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co. 

(parts)  . . .  1, 188 

Car  expense _  355 

Tire  expense _  172 

Shop -  295 

Lot  expense _  i,  129 

Arkansas  Power  &  Light _  172 

Telephone _  841 

Freight -  108 

Insurance  (fire) _ 1 _  2,198 

Taxes - . -  3,  496 

Fertilizer _  9,  022 

Poison _  9,  919 

Cultivation _  6,  500 

Chopping _ 44,263 

Salary - -  4, 117 

Miscellaneous  repair _  2,  406 

Miscellaneous  payroll _  593 

Miscellaneous  expense _ 687 

Expense  a/c  Mexican  nationals _  2,  870 
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Day  crops — 480  pounds  lint  cotton  produced 
per  acre  / 

PER  ACRE  COSTS  OF  PRODUCING  COTTON  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  HARVESTING  EXPENSE 

Farm  No.  1,  280.9  acres: 

Tractor  work _ A  $11.39 

Payroll _ 2.  81 

Chopping _ -L. _  43.46 

Fertilizer _ _  9.  74 

Planting  seed _ JL _  3.  49 

Other  charges _ / _  3.  49 

Total . /. .  83. 18 


Farm  No.  2,  576.4 /feres: 

Tractor  work-  J. _  13.  39 

Payroll _ jC _  .  78 

Chopping-,/ _  46.06 

Fertilizer/1 _  16.  00 

Planting  seed _  5.  34 

Poison/1 _  10. 12 

Other  charges _  .  80 


/ 


Total. _ _  92.  49 


/arm  No.  3,  207.7  acres: 

Tractor  work _ 8.  86 

Payroll _  2. 15 

Chopping _  26.  68 

Fertilizer _  9.  44 

Planting  seed _ _ 

Poison _  8.  31 

Other  charges _  .  23 


Total _ 55.  67 

Farm  No.  4,  348.9  acres: 

Tractor  work _  11. 18 

Payroll _  1.  20 

Chopping _  29.  26 

Fertilizer _  7.  27 

Planting  seed _  1.  51 

Poison _  6.  67 

Other  charges _  3.  88 


Total . 60.  97 

Farm  No.  5,  99.5  acres: 

Tractor  work _  9.  02 

Payroll _  2.  55 

Chopping _  32.  61 

Fertilizer _ 6.  26 

Planting  seed _  6.  53 

Poison _  8.  46 

Other  charges. _  2.  86 


Total _  99,341 

This  is  actual  cost  to  September  1.  Does 
not  include  picking,  ginning,  nor  manage¬ 
ment  for  balance  of  year. 

Total  production  1,246  bales,  an  average  of 
410  pounds  lint  per  acre. 


Total . . .  68.  29 

Tlik  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  ilouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported.,  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under,  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5713)  to  am^nd  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  providfeMhat  Low  Middling 
y8 -inch  cotton  shall  ’  be  the  standard 
grade  for  the  purposeNof  determining 
parity  and  price  support  for  the  1952 
cotton  crop,  pursuant  to  Heuse  Resolu¬ 
tion  658,  he  reported  the  bill  l^ack  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  ruby,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  \ 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  \e 
amendment. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  theii 


names; 

[Roll  No.  93] 

Aandahl 

Doyle 

Martin,  la. 

Anderson, 

Durham 

Miller,  Calif. 

Calif. 

Fallon 

Morano 

Anfuso 

Fenton 

Morris 

Auchincloss 

Flood 

Moulder 

Bailey- 

Frazier 

Potter 

Bakewell 

Fugate 

Powell 

Beckworth 

Gamble 

Rains 

Blackney 

Hale 

Ramsay 

Blatnik 

Hall, 

Reams 

Bosone 

Leonard  W. 

Redden 

Brambletli 

Havenner 

Rees,  Kans. 

Brehm 

Hubert 

Regan 

Buckley 

Hillings 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Buffett 

Hinshaw 

Sabath 

Burdick 

Holifield 

Sadlak 

Burleson 

Hope 

Sasscer 

Carlyle 

Hunter 

Shafer 

Celler 

Jackson, 

Sheppard 

Chelf 

Calif. 

Short 

Cole.  Kans. 

Jenkin3 

Stigler 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Johnson 

Stockman 

Cooley 

Keating 

Sutton 

Crawford 

Kennedy 

Tackett 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kerr 

Vinson 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kilburn 

Welch 

Dawson 

Kilday 

Werdel 

Deane 

King,  Calif. 

Wheeler 

Dempsey 

Lovre 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Denny 

Lyle 

Wood,  Ga. 

Denton 

McCormack 

Woodruff 

Dingell 

McKinnon 

Dondero 

McVey 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  name 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consfent,  further 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispe 
with. 


1952  COTTON  PARITY  STANDARD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agiteefi  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  thiija  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  tb  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  w'&s  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mi-.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  bn  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  division.  j 

The  House  divided;  and  there  were — 
ayes  156,  noes  62. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  oh  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  I  make  the  poipt  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Two  hundred  and 
eighteen  Members  voted  on  the  division; 
a  quorum  is  present. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  rea 
“A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ai 
of  1949  to  provide  that  Low  Middlim 
%£inch  cotton  shall  be  the  standar„ 
gstade  for  the  purposes  of  determining 


parity  and  price  support  for  the  1952 
cotton  crop,  under  certain  conditions.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  , 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H. 
R.  7005)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  4, 
1952.) 

Mr.  RICHARDS  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  statement).  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur¬ 
ther  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

WHAT,  IF  ANY,  CONTRIBUTION  SHOULD  BE  MADE 

BY  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  AND 

MILITARY  AID? 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
time  goes  on  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation  are  becoming  alarmed.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  as  to  the  ultimate  effect 
on  the  financial  stability  of  our  Nation 
as  a  result  of  our  continually  appropriat¬ 
ing  large  sums  of  money  for  use  through¬ 
out  the  world.  It  would  seem  that,  in 
too  many  instances,  those  who  advocate 
this  generosity,  upon  our  part,  through¬ 
out  the  world,  do  not  recognize  either 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  own 
financial  standing,  or  that  many  neces¬ 
sities  of  our  own  people  cry  out  for 
relief. 

There  is  an  undeniable  sensitiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
for  all  who  are  in  need.  Our  hearts  re¬ 
spond  to  every  call  for  help,  regardless 
from  whence  it  originates.  This  has 
been  particularly  apparent  during  and 
since  the  war.  Our  response  as  a  nation 
has  been  quick  and  generous.  It  has 
been  gratifying  to  realize  that  the  help 
we  have  extended  through  many  differ¬ 
ent  activities  and  agencies  has  produced 
such  beneficial  results. 

NEED  FOR  HELP  AT  CLOSE  OF  WAR  SHOWN  BY 

STUDIES  MADE  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 

TEES 

As  a  member  on  two  occasions  of  con¬ 
gressional  committees  specially  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Congress  to  study  the  eco¬ 
nomic  need  of  the  countries  of  Europe 


and  the  Near  East,  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  in  detail  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  those  countries.  The 
first  study  was  made  with  the  so-called 
Colmer  committee,  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe. 
The  second  study  was  made  as  a  member 
of  the  Herter  committee,  2  years  later 
in  1947.  The  report  submitted  by  the 
latter  committee  was  the  basis  for  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan.  It  was  evident 
at  the  time  the  above-mentioned  studies 
were  made  that  there  was  a  real  need 
existing  for  such  help  as  could  be  given 
by  this  country.  Each  of  the  countries 
visited  were  badly  demoralized  from  an 
economic  standpoint  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  hardships  and  losses  incident  to 
the  ravages  of  war.  The  morale  and 
spirit  of  the  people  were  at  a  low  ebb. 
However,  there  was  evident  a  spirit  to 
overcome  their  difficulties  if  the  neces¬ 
sary  financial  assistance  was  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  It  was  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  that  help  was  extended  by  this 
country.  The  amount  has  run  into  many 
billions  of  dollars. 

PRODUCTION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  RECEIVING 

UNITED  STATES  AID  HAS  REACHED  HIGH 

LEVEL 

The  aid  that  was  given  has  resulted  in 
a  high  degree  of  recovery  in  each  of  the 
countries  to  which  assistance  was  given. 
Today,  in  each  of  these  countries  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  their  rate  of  production 
has  reached  a  point  in  excess  of  what  it 
was  before  World  War  II.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  is  almost  double  that  of  pre¬ 
war. 

Under  the  degree  of  recovery  above 
mentioned,  it  is  natural  and  sensible  for 
us  to  ask,  ‘‘Is  further  help  necessary,  and, 
if  so,  how  much?”  This  is  the  issue  that 
is  presented  to  the  Congress  in  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952.  The 
President  asked  for  a  total  of  $7,900,000,- 
000.  The  House  reduced  the  requested 
authorization  by  22  percent  to  $6,174,- 
000,000.  The  Senate  increased  the 
amount  to  be  authorized  to  $6,720,861,- 
500.  The  conferees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  after  a  study  of  the  differing 
amounts,  has  recommended  $6,447,730,- 
750,  as  a  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate.  This  represents  a  cut  of 
18.6  percent  from  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest. 

HOW  MUCH,  IF  ANY,  SHOULD  BE  OUR  CONTRIBU¬ 
TION  FOR  ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  AID  AT 

THIS  TIME? 

In  determining  the  question,  How 
much,  if  any,  additional  financial  aid 
should  be  given  by  the  United  States 
to  countries  throughout  the  world,  for 
economic  and  military  assistance,  there 
are  two  pertinent  questions  that  must 
be  determined. 

First.  Does  the  need  exist,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent? 

Second.  To  what  extent  does  our  fiscal 
status  and  the  need  in  our  own  country 
limit  the  amount,  if  any,  to  be  given  by 
the  United  States? 

In  my  opinion  it  is  wise  and  conse¬ 
quently  imperative  to  answer  these 
fundamental  questions.  A  negative  an¬ 
swer,  in  whole  or  in  part,  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  desire  to  be  help 
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ful.  It  merely  recognizes  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  we  must  be  practical 
in  our  desire  to  help,  and  reasonable  in 
our  response.  We  owe  a  duty  to  our 
own  people  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
other  countries.  If  our  spirit  of  gener¬ 
osity  leads  us  to  give  beyond  our  means, 
or,  beyond  what  necessity  demands,  then 
our  action  is  unwise.  We  must  at  all 
times  recognize  that  there  is  a  limit  be¬ 
yond  which  we  cannot  safely  go.  To  do 
so  is  to  weaken  our  financial  structure 
and  thereby  bring  disaster  to  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no  one 
who  will  dispute  the  fact  that  if  there 
is  a  financial  failure  in  the  United  States 
that  it  would  prove  a  disaster  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  chaos  that  would 
result,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  exactly 
what  Russia  would  like  to  see.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  would  contribute  to  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Soviets  to  bring  the 
whole  world  under  the  domination  of 
communism.  Today,  our  country  is  a 
bulwark  against  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism.  To  weaken  our  Nation  by  unwise 
fiscal  policies  that  cause  us  to  expend 
beyond  our  means  plays  directly  into 
the  hands  of  communism.  This  must 
be  avoided  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY  AID  EXPENDI¬ 
TURES  SINCE  1940,  INCLUDING  1953,  AMOUNTS 

TO  OVER  (130,000,000,000 

It  is  well  to  pause  in  our  consideration 
of  this  subject  to  realize  the  extent  of 
our  gifts  in  furtherance  of  foreign  aid, 
both  economic  and  military.  A  study 
of  reports  relating  to  the  subject  reveals 
that  including  the  present  authorization 
of  $6,447,730,750,  the  total  in  actual  ap¬ 
propriations,  authorizations,  and  surplus 
property  credits  for  the  benefit  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  such  program  in  1940  amounts 
to  approximately  $132,000,000,000. 

By  comparison  when  our  own  country 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  long  depression,  in 
the  7  years  starting  with  fiscal  1934,  the 
actual  expenditures  for  relief,  work  re¬ 
lief,  and  all  other  Federal  aid  totaled 
but  $20,994,448,806. 

These  funds  here  were  spent  for  the 
operations  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  and 
many  minor  projects  affecting  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life  of  the  Republic. 
Some  projects  admittedly  were  not  so 
good,  however,  a  lot  of  discouraged  Amer¬ 
icans  were  put  on  their  economic  feet 
by  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  we  did 
get  a  goodly  number  of  new  public  build¬ 
ings,  schools,  and  the  like  and  in  the 
end  every  tax  dollar  spent  for  all  the 
projects  went  for  relief  of  our  own  dis¬ 
tressed  people. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  now  com¬ 
mencing  to  wonder  just  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  quit  appropriating  new  funds 
for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid 
when  our  own  Treasury  is  more  than 
$258,000,000,000  in  debt.  Syphoning  off 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  United 


States  is  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
inflation  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  This  the  people  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  realize. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  AID  IN  1953 
CREATES  HEAVY  TAX  BURDEN  FOR  OUR  TAX¬ 
PAYERS 

The  authorization  for  the  additional 
appropriation  of  $6,447,730,750,  creates  a 
tax  burden  of  $155  on  every  family  in 
the  United  States.  And,  this  authori¬ 
zation  coming  on  top  of  a  defense  pro¬ 
gram  currently  costing  nearly  $60,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  means  that  practically 
one-third  of  the  total  national  income 
is  presently  being  absorbed  by  the  cost 
of  national  defense,  foreign  military  and 
economic  aid,  and  the  other  governmen¬ 
tal  costs,  Federal,  State,  and  local  which 
the  citizens  must  bear.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  $130  and  more 
billion  dollars  appropriated  for  foreign 
military  and  economic  aid  in  peacetime 
as  well  as  wartime  is  an  amount  that 
equals  more  than  one-half  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  public  debt  of  $258,000,000,000.  The 
mere  statement  of  this  fact  is  sufficient 
to  cause  serious  thought  as  to  how  long 
we  can  continue  to  give  away  our  sub¬ 
stance  and  still  remain  financially 
strong. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  FUTURE  COURSE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  GIVING  ADDITIONAL  AID, 
ECONOMIC  AND  MILITARY,  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD? 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  our  aid 
under  the  pending  bill,  is  to  be  given 
throughout  the  world,  I  refer  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report  of  the  conferees.  It  is  as 
follows: 


Table  I. — Authorisation  by  title 
Title  I — Europe: 

Military _ _ $3,  415,  614,  750 

Defense  support _  1,  282,  433,  000 


Total... .  4,  698,  047,  750 


Title  II — Near  East  and  Africa: 

Military _  560,  316,  500 

Technical  assistance _ -  50,  822,  750 

Arab  refugees _ , _ _  60,  063,  250 

Israel  refugees _  70,  228,  000 


Total _  741,430,500 


Title  III — Asia  and  Pacific: 

Military _  564,  807,  500 

Economic _  202,  778,  250 

Technical  assistance _  118,  634,  250 


Total _  886,  220, 000 


Title  IV — Latin  America: 

Military _ _ _ _  57,  685,  750 

Technical  assistance _  20,  329,  000 


Total .  78,  014,  750 

Other : 

United  Nations  technical 

assistance _  15,  708,  750 

Emigration  of  surplus 

manpower  from  Europe.  9,  240,  500 

Ocean  freight  for  relief 

packages _ 2,  587,  500 

United  Nations  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund _  16,  481,  000 


Grand  total. .  6,  447,  730,  750 


Table  II. — Authorisation  by  type 


Military 

Economic 

Total 

Title  I. . 

Title  II . 

Title  III _ 

Title  IV— 

Other: 
United  Na 
Emigratio 

$3, 415,  614,  750 
560, 316,  500 
564, 807,  500 
57,  685,  750 

$1,282,433,000 
181, 114, 000 
321,412,500 
20, 329,  000 

$4, 698, 047, 7.50 
741,  430,  .500 
886,  220, 000 
78, 014,  750 

4,  598,  424,  500 

tions  technical 
a  of  surplus  ms 

1, 805,  288,  500 

assistance.. .. 
mpower  from 

6, 403, 713, 000 

15, 708, 750 

9, 240, 500 
2,  587,  500 

16, 481, 000 

6, 447, 730,  750 

Ocean  freight  for  relief  packages . . 

United  Nations  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund . 

The  above  figures  show  the  vast  cover¬ 
age  of  aid  that  has  been  assumed  by  the 
United  States.  When  will  the  time  come 
when  it  can  be  discontinued?  How  long 
can  it  be  carried  on  without  doing  an 
injustice  to  our  taxpayers,  and,  those 
programs  within  our  land  that  await  a 
lessening  of  our  foreign  burden?  With 
each  succeeding  year  the  call  becomes 
more  insistent  to  assist  our  aged,  the 
blind,  the  mentally  deficient  and  those 
otherwise  handicapped,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  research  and  study  along  lines  that 
will  promote  the  health  of  our  citizen¬ 
ship.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
objectives  retarded  in.our  own  land  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendous  burden  we  now 
bear  in  assisting  those  outside  our  Na¬ 
tion,  and,  maintaining  at  the  same  time 
our  own  security  and  defense. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when  there 
must  be  a  reappraisal  of  the  things  to  be 
done,  a  close  examination  of  our  na¬ 
tional  resources  and  financial  ability,  as 
well  as  the  extent  to  which  we  can  do  all 
that  our  hearts  prompt  us  to  do  to  relieve 
need  and  provide  security  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  thoughts  that  I  have  expressed 
are  not  due  to  any  lack  of  appreciation 
up  my  part  of  the  need  that  exists  else¬ 
where,  but,  merely  to  awaken  us  to  a 
realization  that  we  must  proceed  with 
caution  or  we  will  lose  in  our  own  land 
that  which  we  seek  to  preserve  in  other 
lands.  I  appeal  for  a  common  sense  de¬ 
cision  in  matters  such  as  this,  that  so 
vitally  affect  our  future  welfare  and 
that  of  the  world. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  as  reported  back  by  the  conference 
represents  what  I  consider  a  fair  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  major  differences  between 
the  two  Houses.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel 
the  conferees  did  a  good  job  of  retaining 
in  the  conference  agreement  the  basic 
principles  adopted  by  this  House,  while 
incorporating  certain  Senate  provisions 
which  reenforce  those  principles. 

We  have  come  out  with  a  total  figure 
of  $6,447,730,750.  This  is  $273,130,750 
more  than  the  House  authorized,  but  by 
the  same  token  it  is  $273,130,750  less 
than  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
Senate.  The  figures  in  the  agreement 
were  reached  through  an  equitable  for¬ 
mula  of  dividing  equally  the  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  in  each  au¬ 
thorization. 
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The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
Vorys  amendment  adopted  by  the  House 
on  the  repeal  of  the  ECA  Act  of  1948, 
with  certain  perfecting  amendments. 
This  will  make  it  clear  that  the  ECA  Act 
is  out  after  June  30,  1952,  in  keeping 
with  the  strong  sentiment  of  this  House 
on  that  subject.  We  have  kept  in  the 
reduction-of-personnel  provision,  except 
that  the  committee  of  conference 
changed  the  percentage  to  5  percent. 
Also  included  in  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  are  several  provisions  relating  to 
counterpart  funds  which  will  increase 
their  efficient  use.  In  section  9  (b)  of 
the  conference  agreement  we  have  in¬ 
creased  from  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
percentage  of  counterpart  funds  which 
must  be  set  aside  for  strategic  materials 
needed  by  the  United  States.  The  10 
percent  represents  a  minimum  and  not 
a  maximum.  In  section  9  (c)  we  have 
adopted  a  Senate  provision  in  lieu  of  a 
similar  House  provision,  which  will 
permit  a  more  flexible  use  of  the  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  to  encourage  free  enter¬ 
prise  by  establishing  revolving  funds 
available  for  making  loans  and  helping 
to  expand  the  economies  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  countries  receiving  aid  un¬ 
der  this  program.  The  third  counter¬ 
part  provision  found  in  the  conference 
agreement  is  in  section  7  (m)  and  will  be 
a  new  section  539  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  In  adopting  this  section,  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  felt  that 
this  House  would  agree  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  that  provision  that  counterpart 
funds  should  be  used  primarily  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  or  defense  support  pur¬ 
poses  wherever  possible.  Finally,  on 
the  subject  of  counterpart  funds,  the 
conference  agreement  retains  a  Senate 
provision  which  permits  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  student  exchange  programs 
authorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act. 
Another  Senate  provision  adopted  in 
conference,  in  which  I  believe  this  House 
will  concur,  is  the  Dworshak  amend¬ 
ment,  baning  the  use  of  funds  for 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Several  provisions  adopted  by  this 
House  are  not  retained  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  the  major  one  is  the 
offshore  procurement  section,  which 
provided  that  not  less  than  $1,000,000, 
000  must  be  used  to  purchase  end  items 
outside  the  United  States.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  felt  that  such  a 
provision  was  not  needed,  especially 
where  authority  already  exists  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  to  make 
such  purchases.  But  we  do  expect  that 
authority  to  be  utilized  to  the  extent  and 
when  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  do  so.  Another  House  provision 
not  found  in  the  agreement  is  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  limited  dollar  expenditure 
under  point  4  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  not  more  than  three  times  the 
dollar  costs  for  technical  personnel. 
It  was  felt  that  this  provision  was  too 
drastic  for  this  year  where  point  4 
funds  have  been  reduced.  But  in  the 
conference  report,  on  page  21,  you  will 
find  a  strong  statement  which  indicates 
the  legislative  intent  concerning  the 
program  that  point  4  should  not  be¬ 


come  a  commodity  program,  contrary  to 
the  basic  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Congress. 

There  are  other  adjustments  in  the 
conference  agreement,  but  in  the  main 
the  more  important  ones  I  have  already 
outlined.  I  believe  we  now  have  before 
us  a  better  bill  than  either  the  House 
or  Senate  version,  better  coordinated 
and  better  designed  to  enable  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  move  ahead  with  a  maximum 
of  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the 
achievements  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  House  conferees.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  and  his  colleague 
[Mr.  Chiperfield]  fought  valiantly  and 
ably  for  the  House  money  figures  and  for 
other  provisions  put  in  the  bill  by  the 
House.  They  came  out  with  what  I  think 
is  even  more  than  their  share  of  victory. 
We  often  disagree,  and  did  disagree,  in 
conference  on  this  bill,  but  I  respect  them 
and  their  views. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi*.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  bill  passed  the 
House  it  carried  a  mandatory  provision 
that  a  billion  dollars  be  spent  on  prod¬ 
ucts  of  foreign  manufacture.  Do  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  provision  of  the  bill  is 
stricken? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  provision  was 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  when  I  offered  the 
amendment  in  the  House  to  strike  it,  the 
amendment  was  rejected.  What  was  the 
reason  for  striking  that  out? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  fact  remains 
that  that  provision  was  not  accepted  by 
the  conferees  and  it  is  not  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  happened  to  the 
amendment  making  a  limitation  in 
spending  on  the  point  4  program? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  was  felt  by  the 
conferees  that  3  to  1  ratio  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  too  restrictive  to  be  contained  in 
the  bill  and  it  was  deleted.  But  the  re¬ 
port  is  very  critical  of  the  existing  4  to  1 
ratio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That 
means  that  they  can  go  ahead  and  build 
fertilizer  plants,  canals,  and  all  these 
other  things  that  were  not  envisaged  in 
the  original  concept,  which  was  an  ex¬ 
tension  service  involving  nothing  more 
than  that? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No.  I  disagree  with 
the  gentleman. 

The  conference  report  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  the  wishes  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  that  connection.  Here  is  what 
we  say  about  that — 

The  committee  reports  of  the  House  and 
Senate  noted  with  concern  the  increasing 
ratio  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  person¬ 
nel — 4  to  1,  and  both  bodies  have  expressed 
the  view  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  go  beyond 
this  ratio.  But  the  proper  limit  cannot  be 
effectively  expressed  by  a  mathematical  ratio. 
Fundamentally  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 


gram  is  one  of  teaching  and  showing;  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  beyond  those  necessary 
for  demonstration  purposes  will  convert  this 
into  a  type  of  world-wide  economic  aid  pro¬ 
gram  our  country  cannot  ,  afford.  This 
should  provide  adequate  notice  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  as  to  the  legislative  intent  of 
this  program. 

The  gentleman  in  essence  has  won  a 
victory  from  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  But  that 
will  not  stop  the  boys  downtown  who 
have  this  whole  scheme  planned  on  a 
global  basis.  They  will  continue  to 
spend  and  spend  until  we  restrict  them. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  was  thought  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  put  the  Administration  into 
a  strait- jacket  of  3-1. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  conferees  on  coming  up  with  a  very 
fine  bill.  It  is  not  what  some  in  the 
House  wanted,  but  actually  on  the  figure 
that  has  been  arrived  at  there  is  just 
about  400,000,000  cut  more,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  amount  .that  was  un¬ 
obligated  on  June  30,  1952. 

Mi’.  RICHARDS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman’s  statement.  All  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  were  not  absolutely  satisfied.  We 
met  the  Senate  half  way.  We  split  the 
reduction  that  the  House  and  Senate 
had  made,  and  met  them  on  a  50-50 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys], 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed 
this  conference  report  and  intend  to  vote 
for  it.  I  was  disappointed  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  decisions  of  the  conferees. 
To  be  frank  about  it,  I  was  disappointed 
earlier  over  some  of  the  actions  here  in 
the  House  and  in  our  committee  on  this 
bill  but  I  realize  that  in  legislation  you 
cannot  have  it  all  your  own  way.  Here 
we  practice  the  art  of  the  possible.  This 
report  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  was 
possible,  under  all  the  circumstances. 

When  I  went  into  conference  I  felt 
mighty  lonesome,  because  except  for  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Chiperfield],  and  myself,  every 
conferee  had  voted  against  every  floor 
cut  that  had  been  offered  in  either  body ; 
and  the  score  was,  therefore  8  to  2.  The 
other  conferees  had  the  votes  to  cut  out 
everything  that  the  House  had  done,  but 
it  is  to  their  credit  they  did  go  at  it 
that  way. 

After  about  half  a  day  of  skirmishing 
and  bargaining  we  got  around  to  this 
50-50  formula  on  amounts,  splitting  the 
difference  between  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  figures.  The  Senate  operates  in 
broad  generalities  and  they  had  cut  this 
bill,  not  with  a  meat  ax  but  with  a  buzz 
saw,  cut  off  a  15.2  percent  slab  all  the 
way  through.  In  the  House  we  had  been 
selective  and  cut  where  we  felt  cuts 
ought  to  be  applied.  The  conferees 
might  have  forced  an  over-all  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  50  percent  adjustment  along 
the  lines  of  the  Senate  bill.  Instead 
they  applied  the  50-50  formula  selec¬ 
tively  and  split  the  difference  bn  each 
item,  so  that  we  preserved  the  selective 
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effect  of  the  cuts  that  were  made  by 
the  House. 

The  conference  report  makes  it  clear 
that  ECA,  ERP,  the  Marshall  plan  is 
over,  finished,  through,  as  per  schedule, 
on  June  30,  1952.  We  accomplished  this 
through  the  language  adopted  on  this 
floor  and  in  conference  and  also  through 
the  reduction  in  nonmilitary  aid  for  Eu¬ 
rope  of  $536,767,000;  a  29.5  percent  re¬ 
duction.  We  have  made  it  clear  that 
economic  aid,  recovery  money,  for  Eu¬ 
rope  is  out,  and  only  defense  support 
for  mutual  security  is  available  from 
now  on. 

Point  4  has  been  cut  21  percent.  I 
think,  as  the  conference  report  states, 
that  this  reduction  in  money  will  bring 
point  4  back  to  its  original  purpose  and 
keep  it  from  being  a  world-wide  eco¬ 
nomic-aid  proposition. 

Let  us  remember  this :  We  have  not  ap¬ 
propriated  or  spent  a  dime  of  this  yet; 
this  is  an  authorization  bill  and  the 
amounts  merely  provide  ceilings  under 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
permitted  to  bring  in  appropriations.  I 
hope  they  do  not  consider  these  maxi- 
mums  as  minimums,  mistake  ceilings  for 
floors. 

I  am  for  the  principle  involved  of  not 
having  American  boys  do  all  the  fighting 
all  over  the  world  under  the  commit¬ 
ments  we  have  made;  therefore,  I  am 
for  the  principle  involved  of  furnishing 
arms  aid  to  countries  willing  to  fight  in 
the  common  cause. 

I  am  for  the  principle  of  furnishing 
technical  assistance  to  friendly,  unde¬ 
veloped  nations;  teaching  and  showing, 
with  supplies  and  equipment,  for  demon¬ 
strations;  but  this  must  not  become  a 
world-wide  economic-aid  program. 

The  conference  report  authorizes  ac¬ 
tion  based  on  these  principles. 

Those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  cuts  here 
are  going  to  get  another  chance  to  re¬ 
view  this.  I  hope  the  Appropriations 
Committee  gives  us  some  reductions  to 
vote  for.  If  they  do  not  there  may  be 
some  floor  amendments  to  bring  this  to 
proper  size  whc  i  we  finally  get  to  appro¬ 
priating  any  money  at  all  for  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

So  in  spite  of  certain  disappointments, 
I  feel  that  the  conference  report  is  about 
as  good  as  we  could  hope  to  get. 

But  lest  anything  I  have  said  sounds 
as  if  the  two  minority  conferees  were 
solely  responsible  for  holding  half  of  the 
cuts,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  2  out  of  10  votes  do  not  settle  what 
happens  in  conference ;  it  required  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  House  conferees,  and  I  think 
that  the  credit  or  blame  for  what  has 
been  done,  putting  this  $1,468,750,250  be¬ 
low  what  the  President  demanded  and 
what  his  candidate  for  President,  Mr. 
Harriman,  said  was  absolutely  necessary, 
I  think  the  credit  or  blame  should  be 
properly  assessed.  Our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Richards],  is  a  very  genial  but  very  tough 
man;  he  was  tough  in  committee;  when 
we  came  to  the  floor  he  supported  his 
committee  bill  against  all  comers;  when 
we  got  to  conference  the  results  show 
that  he  supported  the  House  position  in 
striking  a  compromise,  in  spite  of  the 


angry  and  anguished  words  of  Messrs. 
Truman  and  Harriman.  These  results 
show  that  he  is  loyal  to  his  committee, 
he  is  loyal  to  the  House,  he  is  loyal  to 
his  President  when  his  President  is  right, 
but  he  is,  above  all,  loyal  to  his  own 
patriotic  but  at  times  somewhat  stubborn 
convictions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  merely  the  first  chapter  in  the 
consideration  of  appropriations  for  mu¬ 
tual  security  for  next  year  and  that  we 
have  put  ceilings  of  nearly  a  billion  and 
a  half  below  where  they  started  out,  I 
feel  that  we  are  justified  in  approving 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
a  fact,  as  I  see  from  the  report,  that  the 
sections  designed  to  bring  as  much  as 
possible  private  enterprise  into  this  whole 
program,  especially  section  7  (k) ,  have 
been  retained  in  the  bill;  and,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  our 
committee  to  follow  through  and  see  that 
the  various  Government  departments 
concerned  implement  those  sections  and 
do  something  about  them  as  a  very  sure 
way  of  seeing  that  our  burdens  from  the 
Government  side  are  reduced? 

With  reference  to  section  7  (k),  is  it 
not  also  a  fact  that  the  agencies  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  section  must  move  ahead 
with  their  responsibilities  at  once  and 
not  wait  until  a  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  study  is  made,  that  they  should 
work  closely  together  and  with  the  Di¬ 
rector  for  Mutual  Security,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  Department  of  Commerce 
complete  its  study  by  the  end  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Reece]  . 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  first  I  want  to  express  my  agreement 
with  the  very  complimentary  reference 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  May  I  ask  this  question: 
When  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  up  a  year 
ago,  the  House  adopted  an  amendment 
prohibiting,  I  believe,  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  any  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  out  of  the  funds  appropriated.  As 
I  understand,  as  a  result  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  at  the  present  time 
no  taxes  are  being  paid  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  on  the  expenditures  which  we  are 
making  under  authority  of  the  present 
legislation? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
that  due  to  the  insistence  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  the 
practice  that  the  gentleman  has  men¬ 
tioned  of  foreign  governments  charging 
taxes  on  the  aid  we  are  giving  them  has 
practically  ceased  and  the  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  shows  that.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  was  per¬ 
haps  the  first  one  who  proposed  the  step 
along  this  line  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  May  I  say 
that  the  chairman  expressed  agreement 
with  that  and  was  cooperative  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  program  which  is  now  in  effect. 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Scrivner]. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Will  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  inform  the  House  as 
to  what  action  was  taken  in  conference 
on  the  matter  relative  to  the  transfer 
of  military  funds  and  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  remuneration  therefor? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  was  retained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  cor¬ 
rectly  informed  that  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  any 
amount  of  money  can  be  spent  for  the 
products  of  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Armstrong]. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  ask 
him  if  in  the  conference  report  there  is 
any  change  made  in  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  for  equipping  and  utilization  of 
the  troops  in  Asia  that  are  not  now  be¬ 
ing  utilized?  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
loyal  Chinese  troops  which  a  year  ago 
I  inquired  about  and  there  was  some 
discussion.  I  was  assured  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  preparation  for  their  utilization  to 
fight  for  their  own  freedom  and  ours. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  whether  that 
provision  is  in  there  and,  if  so,  what  is 
going  to  be  done  about  it? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  there  in  addition  to  existing 
law. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
$534,870,500  for  military  aid  in  Asia; 
however,  it  is  secret  as  to  how  that  is 
distributed  as  between  Formosa  and  the 
other  areas. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  correct.  I 
do  not  think  that  was  the  point  the 
gentleman  had  in  mind.  Of  course,  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  correct. 

Mi*.  O’TOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  O’TOOLE.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  as  it  is 
now  that  would  cause  any  further  dis¬ 
sension  between  General  Eisenhower  and 
Senator  Taft, 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  230,  nays  115,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  85,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  94[ 

YEAS— 230 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates,  Mass 
Battle 
Beall 


Abbltt 

Addonizlo 

Allen,  Calif. 

Angell 

Armstrong 

Aspinall 


Bender 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bentsen 
Boggs,  Del. 
Boggs,  La. 
Bolling 
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Bolton 

flonner 

Bosone 

Boykin 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brownson 

Bryson 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burnside 

Burton 

Byrnes 

Camp 

Canfield 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Carrigg 

Case 

Chatham 

Chiperfield 

Chudofi 

Clemente 

Combs 

Cooper 

Corbett 

Cotton 

Coudert 

Cox 

Crosser 

Crumpacker 

Cunningham 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

DeGraffenrled 

Delaney 

Dempsey 

Devereux 

Dollinger 

Donohue 

Donovan 

Durham 

Eaton 

Eberharter 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Engle 

Evins 

Fallon 

Feighan 

Fernandez 

Fine 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fulton 

Furcolo 

Gary 

Ga  things 

Gordon 

Gore 

Granahan 
Granger 
Grant 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Hall, 


Harrison,  Va. 
Hart 

Hays,  Ark. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hedrick 

Heffernan 

Heller 

Herlong 

Herter 

Heselton 

Holmes 

Howell 

Irving 

Jackson,  Wash. 
James 
Jarman 
Javits 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones, 
Hamilton  C. 
Judd 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Kean 

Kearney 

Keating 

Kee 

Kelley,  Pa. 
Kelly,  N.  Y. 
Keogh 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Kilbum 

Kfiday 

Kirwan 

Klein 

Kluczynski 

Lane 

Lanham 

Lantaff 

Latham 

LeCompte 

Lesinski 

Lind 

Lucas 

McCarthy 

McConnell 

McDonough 

McGrath 

McGuire 

McMillan 

McMullen 

Machrowicz 

Mack,  Wash. 

Madden 

Magee 

Mahon 

Mansfield 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  Md. 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morton 


Edwin  Arthur  Moulder 
Halleck  Multer 


Hardy 

Harris 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Allen,  Ill. 

Allen,  La. 
Andersen, 

H.  Carl 

Anderson,  Calif 
Andresen, 
August  H. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Baker 
Barden 
Beamer 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bishop 
Bow 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Budge 
Busbey 
Bush 
Butler 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clevenger 


Murray 

St.  George 

Smith,  Wis. 

Vursell 

Norblad 

Schenck 

Stanley 

Wharton 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Scrivner 

Stockman 

Whitten 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Scudder 

Taber 

Williams,  Miss. 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Secrest 

Talle 

Wilson,  Tex. 

O'Neill 

Shafer 

Thompson, 

Winstead 

Osmers 

Sheehan 

Mich. 

Withrow 

Ostertag 

Simpson,  HI. 

Vail 

Wolcott 

O’Toole 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Van  Pelt 

Wood,  Idaho 

Patman 

Smith,  Kans. 

Velde 

Patterson 

Perkins 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”—! 

Philbin 

O’Konski 

Poage 

Polk 

NOT  VOTING 

85 

Preston 

Aandahl 

Doyle 

Miller,  Calif. 

Price 

Albert 

Fenton 

Morano 

Priest 

Anfuso 

Flood 

Morris 

Prouty 

Auchincloss 

Frazier 

Potter 

Rabaut 

Bailey 

Fugate 

Powell 

Radwan 

Bakewell 

Gamble 

Rains 

Rhodes 

Bates,  Ky. 

Garmatz 

Ramsay 

Ribicoff 

Beckworth 

Goodwin 

Reams 

Richards 

Blackney 

Hale 

Redden 

Riehlman 

Blatnik 

Hall, 

Rees,  Kans. 

Riley 

Bramblett 

Leonard  W. 

Regan 

Rivers 

Brehm 

Havenner 

Robeson 

Roberts 

Buckley 

Hillings 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rodino 

Buffett 

Hinshaw 

Sabath 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Burdick 

Holifield 

Sadlak 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Carlyle 

Hope 

Sasscer 

Rooney 

Celler 

Hunter 

Sheppard 

Roosevelt 

Chelf 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Short 

Ross 

Cole,  Kans. 

Jenkins 

Stigler 

Baylor 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Johnson 

Sutton 

Scott,  Hardie 

Cooley 

Kennedy 

Tackett 

Scott, 

Crawford 

Kerr 

Walter 

Hugh  D„  Jr. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

King,  Calif. 

Welch 

Seely-Brown 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lovre 

Werdel 

Shelley 

Dawson 

Lyle 

Wheeler 

Sieminski 

Deane 

McCormack 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Sikes 

Denny 

McKinnon 

Wood,  Ga. 

Sittler 

Denton 

McVey 

Woodruff 

Smith,  Miss. 
Smith,  Va. 

Dingell 

Martin,  Iowa 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Hale,  who  if  present  would 
vote  “aye.”  Therefore  1  withdraw  my 
vote  of  “no”  and  vote  present. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


Murdock 

Murphy 

NAYS— 115 
Colmer 
Curtis,  Nebr. 
Davis,  Wis. 

D ’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Dorn 

Doughton 

Elston 

Fisher 

Gavin 

George 

Golden 

Graham 

Gross 

Gwinn 

Hagen 

Hand 

Harden 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harvey 

Hess 

Hill 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Hoffman,  Mich, 

Horan 

Hull 

Ikard 


Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Taylor 

Teague 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Watts 

Weichel 

Wiekersham 

Widnall 

Wier 

Wigglesworth 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Willis 

Wolverton 

Yates 

Yorty 

Zablocki 


Jenison 
Jensen 
Jonas 
Jones, 
Woodrow  W. 
Kearns 
King,  Pa. 
Larcade 
McCulloch  . 
McGregor 
Mclntire 
Mack,  HI. 
Mason 
Miller,  Nebr. 
Mills 
Mumma 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
NorreU 
O’Hara 
Passman 
Patten 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Poulson 
Rankin 
Reece,  Tenn. 
Reed,  Ill. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 
Rogers,  Tex. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall  for,  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Iowa  against. 

Mr.  Auchincloss  for,  with  Mr.  BuSett 
against. 

Mr.  Hale  for,  with  Mr.  O’Konski  against. 
Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Werdel 
against. 

Mr.  Bakewell  for,  with  Mr.  McVey  against. 
Mr.  Dingell  for,  with  Mr.  Bramblett  against. 
Mr.  McCormack  for,  with  Mr.  Burdick 
against. 

Mr.  Hinshaw  for,  with  Mr.  Brehm  against, 
Mr.  Gamble  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 
Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  Jenkins  against. 
Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Woodruff  against. 
Mr.  Frazier  for,  with  Mr.  Short  against 
Mr.  Holifield  for,  with  Mr.  Crawford 
against. 

Mr.  Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Blackney  against. 
Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Lovre  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Andahl  with  Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Hillings  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Hunter  with  Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Jackson  of  California  with  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Mr.  Cole  of  Kansas  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Fenton  with  Mr.  Kerr. 

Mr.  Potter  with  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Sadlak  with  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Tackett. 
Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Sutton. 

Mr.  Johnson  with  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Morano  with  Mr.  Bates  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Cole  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Denny  with  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Goodwin  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas  with  Mr.  Regan. 

Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee  changed  his 
vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay," 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the.  Senate,  by  Mr, 
Jarrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  tha 
re  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  tt 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
(H.  R.  6947)  entitled  “An  act  maj 
supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  ar 
other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  . agrees  to  the  amendments*  of  the 
House  tp  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7,  25,  and  47  to  the  foregoing 
bill. 


/ 


— 

PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  JUNE  9 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous !  consent  to 
proceed  for  a  long  minute  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  next'Vweek. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tile  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  query  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  niay  say  that  Monday 
is  District  day,  and  it  is  planned  to  call 
up  two  bills  on  the\'District  calendar: 

S.  2383,  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  create  a  board  of  account¬ 
ancy  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  approved  February 
17,  1923;  and 

S.  2605,  to  amend  certain  tax  laws 
applicable  to  the  District!,  of  Columbia. 

Also  scheduled  for  consideration  on 
that  day  is  the.  bill  S.  97  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  fall,  dealing  with  an 
authorization  on  the  Cumberland  River. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  have 
scheduled  the  bill  H.  R.  5012  that  amends 
the  Navy  rations  statute. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  If  I 
might  interrupt,  that  is  where  ’4he  so- 
called  oleomargarine  battle  conies  in? 

Mr.  PRIEST.  That  is  my  Under¬ 
standing.  On  Wednesday,  if  a  rule  is 
granted,  we  expect  to  bring  up  the  emer¬ 
gency  statutory  provisions.  That,)  of 
course,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
a  rule  t^ill  be  granted. 

On  Thursday,  we  have  the  bill  S.  6^8 
which  amends  the  Communications  Ac 
of  1934. 

I  niay  say,  Mr.  'Speaker,  that  I  have 
been  informed  that  possibly  during  the 
weeji  there  will  be  a  conference  report 
on  the  immigration  bill.  Of  course,  any 
conference  reports  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time,  but  I  think  Members  would 
want  to  know  particularly  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  reference  to  that  bill. 

I  may  say  also  it  is  not  definite  at 
this  time  when  there  might  be  action 
in  the  House,  assuming  that  the  Senate 
might  override  the  President’s  veto  on 
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lens  of  Snail  Business  Under  the  Controlled  Materials  Rlanr-lct -’Stahhiftry  Report”  1 
(H.  Rent.  2099)  (p*  7p44).r  The  “Daily*  Digest”  states  that  this  report  recom¬ 
mends  indefinite  continuation  of  controls  on-  steel-,  aluminum,  and  Conner  (o. 

;D55S.)  •  *  .  •.  ,  .  *  ‘  * 


11.  ELECTRI  FI  CAT  IOH.  ■  .  Passed,  132-120,  with  .amendment  S.  97,  authorize  the*  con-  a 
struct  ion,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  facilities  for  generating  hydroelectric  • 
power  at  the  Cheatham  Ban  on  the  Cumber  land  River,  Tern.  (pp»  .  7033^40  )• 


12.  RECLAMATION.  The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Roclanat ion  approved '  for  re-' 
•porting  to  the  full 'Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  Hi'.?.*'  0364, -'to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  costs  of  certain  functions  served  by  reclamation  projects  shall 
be  nonreimbursable. under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (p.  D55^)* 


13*  PRIOR  CONTROL.  Rep*  Fisher  urged  that  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  be’  dis¬ 
continued  -after  June  30,  and  .that  the  Uago  Stabilization  Beard  be  abolished 

(p.  7o4i).  •  .  *  / 


•SI] 


INTRODUCED 


l4.  PUBLIC  LAMBS.  S*  3302,  by  Son,  Johnson,  Colo.,  to  grant  former  owners  a  prefer¬ 
ence  with  respect  to  the  purcho.sc  of  certain  real  property'  acquired  under  the 
reclamation  laws  and  no  longer  needed. -for  the  .pur-nose  for 'which  it  was  acquired: 
to  Government  Operations  Committee  (n.  6927), 


15,"  HOUSING;  VETERANS! .  BENEFITS.  S.-3307,  by  Sen.  Mcnrouey,  to' amend ’section  pOe  of 
the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  19  44,  as  amended;  *  to  Ldbor  and  Public  Uel— 
faro  Committee  (p.  6927),  Rcmarhs.of  author -(pm.  6906-7.) 


16.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  H.  R.  *S1 22 , by . Sop •  .Cooley,,  to-  continue  the  existing  method  of 
computing  parity  prices  -for-  basic  agricultural  commodifies;  to  Agriculture  Cong 
nit toe  (p.*  704p)  .3  .  -/ 


17.  TRAITS?  ORT  AT  I  Oil.  E*.  R..  8123,  by  Rep.  Grosser,  to  establish  the  finality  of  con¬ 
tracts  between  the  Government  and  common  carriers  of  passengers  and  freight  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  (p.  7045). 
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American.  He  Is  a  former  Premier  and  for¬ 
mer  Ambassactar  to  the  United  States.  He 
not  only  supporra^he  War  against  the  Com¬ 
munists,  but  share^Ftnee's  opposition  to  any 
compromise  settlprfieHl  with  the  North  Ko¬ 
reans.  /  \ 

Crisis  in  JS6rea  appear^to  be  a  row  over 
local  poUJfcs  more  than  aarthing  else.  It 
is  cleajWthat  the  South  Koreftcs  are  in  the 
war/fo  stay,  whatever  happen^  at  Pusan. 
Tire  whole  aifair  is  one  more  examW  of  how 
■political  problems — big  and  small — kWj>  bob¬ 
bing  up  to  harass  the  generals  who  are.  try¬ 
ing  to  turn  the  military  end  of  the  strange 
war  in  Korea. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  unfinished  business  is 
the  conference  report  in  connection  with 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  very  much  hope 
that  we  can  complete  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  without  any 
interruption  by  other  matters. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1952  met  all  day  last  Tuesday  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  that  bill.  There  were 
a  number  of  differences  between  the  two 
Houses,  all  of  which  were  resolved  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  issues.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  for  approval  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  of 
the  more  important  issues  we  faced  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  met. 

First.  Amounts  authorized :  The  House 
bill  authorized  a  total  appropriation  of 
$6,174,600,000.  The  Senate  bill  author¬ 
ized  an  appropriation  of  $6,720,861,500 — 
or  $546,261,500  more  than  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  House. 

The  difference  between  the  two  Houses 
was  settled  by  adding  $273,130,750  to  the 
House  bill  and  subtracting  the  identical 
amount  from  the  Senate  bill.  Thus  the 
final  over-all  figure  in  the  bill  now  before 
us  is  $6,447,730,750. 

Mr.  President,  that  amount  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  a  formula  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  adopted  of  splitting  the 
difference  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills. 

The  new  total  figure  is  distributed  as 
among  the  various  titles  of  the  bill  by 
dividing  equally  the  difference  between 
the  two  Houses  on  each  authorization. 
The  final  figures  for  each  title  appear 
on  page  15  of  the  conference  report. 

Second.  Limitation  of  funds  for  propa¬ 
ganda:  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adopted  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Dworshak]  preventing  the  use  of  funds 
for  general  propaganda  in  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  citizens  traveling  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
publicizing  the  program  in  the  United 
States. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  this 
amendment.  The  conferees  recognized, 
however,  that  there  must  be  a  distinction 
between  the  use  of  funds  for  propaganda 
purposes,  which  is  prohibited,  and  their 
use  for  supplying  legitimate  informa¬ 


tion  of  the  type  normally  made  public 
by  the  executive  agencies  in  the  form 
of  press  releases,  statistics,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  it  ought 
not  to  be  improper  to  advise  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  to  what  is  proposed  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  our  purposes  are  and  to 
see  the  necessity  of  extending  mutual- 
security  assistance  to  Western  Europe  in 
order  to  build  up  strength  against  the 
invasion  of  Western  Europe  by  totali¬ 
tarian  hordes. 

Third.  Encouragement  to  small  busi¬ 
ness:  The  House  accepted  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  which  was 
designed  to  insure  that  small  business 
will  share  equitably  in  furnishing  sup¬ 
plies  financed  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  There  was  no  difficulty  about 
that;  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Fourth.  Reduction  in  personnel:  The 
House  version  of  the  bill  provided  for  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
United  States  citizens  employed  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  legislation  as  of  January  1,  1952. 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  that  some 
reduction  of  personnel  was  desirable,  but 
felt  that  there  should  not  be  a  sharp  re¬ 
duction  in  personnel  at  a  time  when  de¬ 
liveries  of  military  end-items  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  arrive  in  Europe  in  increasing 
quantities  and  when  the  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  Program  is  just  getting  start¬ 
ed  in  some  countries. 

As  a  compromise,  therefore,  we  agreed 
to  the  House  provision  reducing  per¬ 
sonnel  in  these  programs  but  changed 
the  reduction  figure  to  5  percent  of  the 
number  of  employees  on  the  payroll  as 
of  June  1,  1952.  We  adopted  that  date 
for  its  effectiveness,  rather  than  a  future 
date,  in  order  to  prevent  the  building  up 
prior  to  the  date  of  a  large  number  of 
employees  which  we  did  not  regard  as 
necessary. 

Fifth.  Offshore  procurement:  The 
House  bill  provided  that  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  should  be  used  to  purchase 
military  end -items  outside  the  United 
States  for  use  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  This  provision  occasioned  a 
great  deal  of  debate  among  the  conferees 
because  on  the  one  hand  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  some  offshore  procurement 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  by  helping  our  allies  to  build  up 
their  defense  production,  by  requiring 
them  to  use  their  own  strategic  materials 
in  the  manufacture  of  military  equip¬ 
ment,  and  by  relieving  to  some  extent 
their  dollar  shortage.  On  the  other-, 
hand,  a  group  of  the  conferees  felt  that 
such  a  provision  would  result  in  price  in¬ 
creases  for  such  purchases  and  that  off¬ 
shore  procurement  might  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  discourage  some  countries  from 
producing  military  equipment  under 
their  own  steam.  We  did  not  want  to 
have  that  sort  of  situation  arise. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  the  statutory  requirement  that  a 
specific  sum  be  used  for  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  but  at  the  time  time  make  it 
clear  in  the  conference  report  that  exist¬ 
ing  authority  for  offshore  procurement 
should  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  extent 


possible  when  such  purchases  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  total  program.  We 
made  it  a  matter  of  advantage  to  the 
United  States  rather  than  arbitrarily  to 
require  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  in  offshore  procurement,  when  the 
advantages,  terms,  and  conditions  might 
not  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Use  of  counterpart  to  encour¬ 
age  free  enterprise:  This  refers  to  the 
so-called  Moody  amendment.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Moody]  offered  an  amendment  provid¬ 
ing  that  not  less  than  $150,000,000  should 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  counter¬ 
part  funds  which  in  turn  would  be  used 
to  encourage  the  free  enterprise  object¬ 
ives  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  This  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  House,  subject  to  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  from  $150,000,000  to  $100,000,- 
000. 

Seventh.  Use  of  counterpart  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes:  This  refers  to  the  so- 
called  Case  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  noted  with  inter¬ 
est  the  fact  that  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  with  respect  to  the  use  of  count¬ 
erpart  funds  was  retained  in  substance 
by  the  conference  committee.  I  think 
the  slight  change  as  made  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  .because  where  I  excepted  things 
otherwise  specifically  authorized  by  the 
act,  the  conference  report  makes  an  ex¬ 
ception  as  _  to  those  things  otherwise 
specifically  exempted  by  law,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  an  improvement. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  for  the  consideration  accord¬ 
ed  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota.  I  hope  he  will 
support  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  since  he  has  had  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  interest  in  it  and  played  such  an 
important  part  in  bringing  about  its 
adoption. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  offered  an  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  that  counterpart  funds  generated 
in  the  future  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  legislation  should  be  used  for 
projects  for  military  assistance  or  de¬ 
fense  support.  This  proposal  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  House  conferees  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  amendment  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  those  cases  in  the  law  where 
counterpart  funds  are  specifically  au¬ 
thorized  for  other  purposes,  the  use  of 
those  funds  could  still  be  continued. 
Thus^athe  Case  amendment  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
for  such  purposes  as  those  set  forth  in 
the  Moody  amendment  relating  to  the 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise,  the 
Fulbright  amendment  relating  to  uses 
for  the  exchange  program,  and  other 
amendments  relative  to  the  use  of  count¬ 
erpart  funds  for  the  purchase  of  strategic 
materials. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  committee  with 
respect  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  program  should  be  con- 
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tinued.  It  certainly  was  not  intended  to 
curtail  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  note  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  a  provision  that  some  count¬ 
erpart  funds  are  now  to  be  used  for  the 
building  of  power  plants  and  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  in  Italy,  and  also  in  Prance. 
Does  the  amendment  mean  that  no  more 
counterpart  funds  can  be  used  for  pro¬ 
jects  under  way? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
live  the  provision  prevents  their  use? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No,  I  do  not  think 
it  does.  The  Senator  is  speaking  of  the 
completion  of  those  projects. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  some 
are  already  under  way.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  projects. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  interferes  with  those 
projects. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  what  I  de¬ 
sired  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  would  seem  to  me  with 
reference  to  projects  which  were  not 
started,  that  funds  have  undoubtedly 
been  allotted  to  them;  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  if  a  project  is  under 
way  and  commitments  have  been  made, 
the  commitments  should  be  carried  out. 
These  funds  would  have  been  obligated 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  might  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  that  I  had  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  prepare  a  statement  on  reclama¬ 
tion  and  power  projects  which  have  been 
undertaken  in  Europe  through  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds.  They  are  gen¬ 
erated  by  our  funds  and  are  outright 
grants  under  this  program. 

I  believe  the  estimate  came  to  nearly 
$2,000,000,000.  Obviously,  that  money 
has  not  all  been  spent  yet.  What  I  was 
trying  to  determine  was  if,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  money  can  still  be  used  for 
any  of  the  projects  under  way.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  so  much  of  it  will  be  used  for 
defense. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  indulge  me  a  moment - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  admonish  Senators  that 
the  only  proper  way  to  interrupt  a 
Senator  in  debate  is  to  address  the  Chair 
and  obtain  permission  for  the  inter¬ 
ruption. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  apologize  to  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  will  be  found  in  whether  com¬ 
mitments  of  funds  have  already  been 
made.  If  a  project  has  been  started 
and  a  commitment  has  been  made  for 
the  project,  it  could  be  completed.  But 
as  to  starting  new  projects,  they  would 
be  forbidden  unless  the  act  itself  made 
it  possible  for  projects  to  be  under¬ 


taken  as  a  measure  of  future  security 
for  mutual  defense  assistance. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
to  make  counterpart  funds  yield  divi¬ 
dends  directly  for  the  same  purposes 
for  which  we  are  appropriating  funds 
here.  It  was  to  prevent  the  use  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  for  the  retirement  of  the 
national  debt  of  those  countries,  and 
other  similar  purposes,  for  which  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  have  been  used  in  prior 
years. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Eighth.  Use  of  counterpart  for  stra¬ 
tegic  materials :  The  House  bill  provided 
that  additional  counterpart  funds  should 
be  made  available  for  United  States  pur¬ 
chases  of  strategic  materials.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  had  no  similar  provision.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  desirability  of  increasing  the 
sums  of  counterpart  available  for  this 
purpose,  the  conferees  agreed  to  increase 
from  5  percent  to  10  percent  the  amount 
of  counterpart  that  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  United  States  use  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  strategic  materials  and  for  other 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ninth.  The  Children’s  Fund:  After  re¬ 
solving  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  relative  to  the  amounts 
to  be  provided  for  contributions  to  the 
International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund,  the  Senate  accepted  two  House 
provisos  applicable  to  the  contribution 
of  $16,481,000.  Those  provisos  state  that 
United  States  contributions  to  the 
fund — which  carry  through  until  De¬ 
cember  1953 — shall  not  exceed  33  y3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  contributions  from  all  gov¬ 
ernments  and  that  the  funds  are  not  to 
be  used  in  duplication  of  the  activities 
of  other  United  Nations  agencies.  The 
conferees  were  clear  that  the  Children’s 
Fund  should  not  use  American  funds  in 
duplicating  the  activities  of  other  agen¬ 
cies,  but  recognized  that  the  fund  to  be 
most  effective  must  closely  coordinate  its 
activities  with  other  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

Tenth.  Exports  to  Russia  and  satel¬ 
lites:  This  relates  to  the  so-called  Kem 
amendment,  with  which  the  Congress 
has  dealt  heretofore.  The  Kem  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
May  1951  and  was  superseded  after  a  few 
months  of  very  indifferent  operation  and 
very  unsuccessful  application.  It  was 
superseded  on  October  26, 1951,  when  the 
Battle  bill  became  the  law.  I  hope  Sen¬ 
ators  will  listen  to  the  discussion  on  the 
Battle  Act  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  who  will  address  the 
Senate  at  a  later  time.  He  points  out 
the  success  attending  the  operations  of 
that  act  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in 
operation  for  only  a  short  time  and  has 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  full  usefulness  in  operation. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  will  also  discuss  that  question. 
He  is  well-advised  on  it.  He  is  thorough¬ 
ly  informed,  and  he  has  very  fine  ideas, 
not  alone  with  respect  to  that  particular 
matter  but  with  respect  to  all  other 
matters  covered  by  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  already 
yielded,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  already  spoken. 

I  will  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  richly  deserves  the  slight  com¬ 
pliment  which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  seen  fit  to  pay  him. 

The  conferees  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem] 
which  would,  in  effect,  completely  cut 
off  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The 
House  conferees  strongly  opposed  the 
amendment,  which  was  not  in  the  House 
bill.  It  was  argued  that  adoption  of 
the  amendment  at  this  time  might  well 
result  in  throwing  some  of  our  friends 
in  Western  Europe  into  Communist 
arms. 

Last  year  both  Houses  of  Congress 
gave  long  and  careful  study  to  the  Kem 
amendment  and  decided  to  replace  it 
with  the  Battle  Act.  That  act  cen¬ 
tralized  in  one  person,  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  seeing  that  trade  with 
Russia  is  stopped  insofar  as  that  trade 
may  endanger  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Battle  Act  has  now  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  7  months.  Confidential  statis¬ 
tics  studied  by  the  conferees  showed  that 
shipments  of  primary  strategic  items  de¬ 
creased  from  approximately  $7,500,000 
in  1951  to  less  than  $400,000  in  the  first 
5  months  of  1952.  That  is  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  ought  to  want.  The 
shipments  are  dwindling.  They  are 
being  cut  down.  The  reduction  referred 
to  is  a  reduction  of  nearly  five-sixths  in 
the  shipments  of  these  materials  from 
Western  Europe  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the 
few  months  that  the  Battle  Act  has  been 
in  effect.  Shipments  of  lesser  strategic 
materials  have  decreased  from  about 
$80,000,000  in  1950  to  an  average  of  about 
$30,000,000  in  1952. 

These  figures  convinced  the  conferees 
that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction 
and  it  was  agreed  to  eliminate  the  Kem 
amendment  in  the  bill  this  year. 

The  conferees  felt  that  we  need  care¬ 
ful,  calculating,  cold-blooded  guidance 
in  handling  the  problems  of  East- West 
trade.  We  need  some  things  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  such  as  manganese,  ball¬ 
bearing  steel,  railroad  cars,  chemicals, 
and  similar  strategic  materials.  We  are 
getting  these  things  by  careful  handling 
of  East-West  trade.  We  can  get  those 
things  which  our  soldiers  need  without 
trading  vital  materials  to  the  Soviet 
Union  if  we  use  our  heads.  But  we  can 
also  do  ourselves  great  damage  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  which  might  force 
some  of  our  friends  to  forego  assistance 
which  will  build  up  their  forces  for  our 
total  defense. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
tell  the  Senate  that  we  labored  long  and 
hard  on  this  report.  It  represents  not 
only  the  usual  give  and.  take  that  must 
be  part  of  conferences  between  the  two 
Houses,  but  it  represents  a  great  deal  of 
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hard,  painstaking  labor  by  conferees 
who  have  spent  the  past  3  months  in 
almost  exclusive  study  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  If  the  report  is  rejected, 
the  bill  will  be  dead.  There  will  be  no 
Mutual  Security  Act.  The  Congress  and 
the  country  do  not  want  that  to  occur. 
Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  defense  and  to  our 
security. 

Let  no  one  talk  to  me  about  the 
Mutual  Aid  Act  representing  gifts  or 
grants  to  foreign  nations.  The  gifts  or 
so-called  grants  are  in  our  own  interest, 
to  build  up  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  the  conferees  are 
supporting  the  bill.  That  is  why  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  in  favor  of  a 
measure  of  that  kind.  It  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  saving  the  lives  of  American  sol¬ 
diers  and  saving  the  industry  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  United  States,  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe,  and  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  conference 
report  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  During  the  course 
of  the  debates  on  May  28,  1952,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  was  asked  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  : 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  a  provision  on  page  20, 
section  408  (e),  of  the  act,  in  which  there 
is  a  change  in  the  provision  which  formerly 
was  in  effect.  It  is  covered  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  on  page  57.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  amendment  to  section  408  (e)  of  the  act, 
that  the  provisions  of  section  409,  the  50 
percent  shipping  provision,  shall  not  apply 
to  equipment,  materials,  and  commodities 
made  available  under  this  subsection. 

The  committee  report  says  that  the 
amendment  applies  only  to  such  materials 
as  are  furnished  to  a  foreign  nation  without 
cost  to  the  United  States,  and  with  the  for¬ 
eign  nation’s  free  funds. 

However,  the  report  also  says  that  such 
materials  may  be  supplied  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  and  I  desire  to  state  it  as  my  under¬ 
standing  that  through  no  financial  transac¬ 
tion  of  refunding  or  reimbursement  can  the 
50  percent  shipping  provision  be  circum¬ 
vented  as  to  such  materials  made  available 
under  the  act  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Record  shows  that  the  chairman 
was  in  agreement  with  the  foregoing 
statement.  The  question  I  should  like 
to  ask  is  whether  there  were  any  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  conference  which  would 
in  any  manner  change  the  views  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  None  at  all.  We 
are  in  agreement  with  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  has  just  read.  Only 
those  shipments  are  exempted  which 
are  paid  for  by  foreign  governments  in 
their  own  funds,  and  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  or  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  signed  by  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  and  by  every 


member  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  Does  the  Senate  want  to 
turn  down  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  conferees?  Members  of  both  Houses 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
bill  and  have  studied  it,  not  for  a  day, 
not  for  a  week,  but  for  months.  We 
come  to  the  Senate  and  say,  “This  is 
our  considered  report.  This  is  what  we 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  do.” 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  the  Senate  conferees  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  in  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  House,  have  deleted 
the  amendment  previously  adopted  by 
the  Senate  providing  that  no  economic, 
financial,  or  military  assistance  shall  be 
provided  to  any  country  which  is  know¬ 
ingly  permitting  the  export  of  arms, 
military  material,  or  any  commodity 
which  is  likely  to  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  arms  or  armaments  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  showdown.  Either  Congress  is  going 
to  give  unlimited  support  to  our  men 
fighting  in  Korea,  or  it  is  not  going  to 
give  unlimited  support  to  them.  We 
cannot  evade  the  issue.  We  must  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

THE  BATTLE  BILL  HAS  PROVEN  INEFFECTIVE 

When  I  offered  the  amendment  to  the 
foreign-aid  proposal  cutting  off  Amer¬ 
ican  assistance  to  those  of  our  allies  who 
continue  to  provide  critical  material  to 
the  forces  of  world  communism,  (which 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Senate) 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  suggested  that  we 
wait  and  give  the  Battle  Act  a  change  to 
work.  The  same  argument  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  Battle  Act  in  action. 
The  Battle  Act  became  a  law  on  October 
26,  1951.  It  has  failed  miserably  to  halt 
this  disgraceful  trading  with  the  enemy. 
The  Senate  has  weighed  it  in  the  balance. 
On  May  28,  last,  the  Senate  found  it 
wanting.  The  record  of  the  O’Conor 
subcommittee  is  full  of  specific  instances 
of  the  shipment  and  transshipment  of 
critical  goods  in  large  quantities  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  The  plain  truth  is, 
Mr.  President,  the  Battle  Act,  contains 
loopholes  through  which  a  20-mule 
team  can  be  driven,  and  the  Reds  are 
being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  mere  assertion  is  nuga¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  This  is  not  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  It  is  a  mutual  security  bill. 

Mr.  KEM.  These  foreign  aid  bills 
have  been  brought  up  under  various 
names.  We  started  with  UNRRA,  then 
we  had  the  British  loan,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  plan 
to  end  all  plans,  ECA,  and  now  we  have 
the  same  old  rigamarole  under  a  differ¬ 
ent  name.  These  bills  are  all  part  of  the 
foreign  give-away  prograin. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 


Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  realist  that  he  is,  will  agree 
that  this  is  a  foreign-aid  bill  and  that 

that  is  an  accurate  description  of  it. 

'  Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  called  the  Senator’s  attention 
to  the  bill  that  we  are  discussing  is  that 
I  did  not  want  him  to  be  mistaken  as  to 
what  he  was  talking  about.  The  Kem 
amendment  has  been  on  our  doorstep  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  know  the  Senator’s 
views  about  the  Kem  amendment  quite 
well. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  has  been  reject¬ 
ed  by  Congress  after  it  was  tried.  It  was 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  it  was  found 
wanting. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Missouri  wants 
to  revive  it.  He  wants  to  bring  it  out  of 
its  tomb,  wants  to  pull  off  its  shroud,  and 
bring  it  back  and  make  it  appear  that  it 
is  something  that  has  blood  in  its  veins 
and  arteries  and  breath  in  its  lungs.  But 
it  is  dead,  and  it  ought  to  stay  dead. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  intrigued  with  nomenclature. 
I  think  he  attaches  more  importance  to 
it  than  does  the  country.  The  country 
is  not  fooled  by  fancy  titles.  The  coun¬ 
try  knows  that  this  is  a  grant  or  gift  to 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  of  a 
tremendous  sum  of  money.  It  is  a  part 
of  a  long  series  of  similar  gifts.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not  in¬ 
accurate  when  he  refers  to  the  bill  as  a 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  merely  going 
to  observe  that  the  Kem  amendment 
may  be  found  wanting  at  the  White 
House,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
found  wanting  in  the  hearts  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  next  November. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  His  is  a  very  true  obser¬ 
vation  indeed.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  with  respect  to 
the  Kem  amendment  being  weighed  and 
found  wanting,  that  the  Senate  has 
weighed  the  amendment  several  times, 
and  the  last  time  it  did  so,  it  was  not 
found  wanting  the  other  words,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate 

According  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign-aid  bill: 

The  committee  of  conference  examined 
figures  showing  substantial  reductions  in 
east-west  trade  in  strategic  materials  since 
the  Battle  Act  went  into  effect  and  found 
that  substantial  progress  was  being  made  in 
eliminating  this  trade. 

Why  doesn’t  the  conference  report  set 
out  those  figures.  The  report  contains 
several  extensive  tables  of  figures.  Why 
should  these  particular  figures  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  apparently,  they  did  not  wai  t 
the  country  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  the 
figures  made  available  to  the  Conference 
Committee  by  the  Administration.  I  find 
them  incomplete  and  wholly  unconvinc¬ 
ing.  They  are  labeled  “Confidential — 
security  information,”  although  I  fail 
to  see  anything  particularly  enlighten- 
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ing  in  the  presentation.  I,  too,  have 
compiled  some  figures  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  obtained  from  official  sources 
is  shocking.  Apparently  the  conferees 
did  not  have  these  figures  before  them. 

There  is  scarcely  any  material  more 
vital  in  warfare  than  rubber.  Tanks, 
guns,  trucks  and  planes  all  require  rub¬ 
ber.  During  the  first  3  months  of  1952 
Great  Britain  sold  to  Russia  43,371  tons 
of  rubber  as  compared  to  only  3,200  tons 
during  the  first  3  months  of  1951. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  the  chron¬ 
ology  in  mind.  During  the  first  3  months 
of  1951  Great  Britain  sent  to  Russia 
3,200  tons  of  rubber.  On  October  26, 
1951,  the  Battle  Act  went  into  effect. 
During  the  first  3  months  of  1952  Great 
Britain  sent  to  Russia  and  her  satellites 
43,371  tons  of  rubber. 

In  April  1952,  the  last  month  for  which 
figures  are  available,  Britain  sold  to  Rus¬ 
sia  8,179  tons  of  rubber,  as  compared 
with  only  861  tons  in  April  1951. 

Again  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  in  mind 
the  chronology.  In  April  1951  Great 
Britain  sent  to  Russia  861  tons  of  rubber. 
On  October  26,  1951,  the  Battle  Act  went 
into  effect.  In  April  1952  Great  Britain 
sent  to  Russia  8,179  tons  of  rubber. 

In  view  of  the  plain  figures  which  are 
official  figures  obtained  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  how  can  it  be  argued 
that  the  Battle  Act  is  doing  the  job? 
These  shipments  make  it  possible  for  the 
artillery  which  fires  on  our  forces  in 
Korea  to  be  equipped  with  British  rub¬ 
ber.  Mobile  troop  carriers  used  by  the 
Reds  to  transport  troops  to  the  fighting 
front  may  likewise  move  on  British 
rubber. 

On  August  15,  1951,  just  a  few  days 
befoi’e  the  Battle  Act  was  passed,  and 
while  it  was  pending  in  the  Congress, 
Sir  Hartley  Shawcross,  president  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  announced  that 
Britain  had  reached  a  new  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Kremlin.  At  that  time 
Sir  Hartley  left  no  doubt  that  the  British 
intend  to  continue  to  furnish  rubber  to 
Russia  and  to  the  satellites. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  evidence 
that  this  agreement  has  been  canceled? 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  British  are 
entering  into  further  and  additional 
trade  agreements  with  Russia  and  the 
satellites. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
during  the  past  few  months  an  inter¬ 
national  trade  conference  was  held  in 
Moscow,  and  that  since  that  time  all 
reports  have  agreed  that  the  business¬ 
men  of  Europe,  and  particularly  those 
of  Britain,  have  made  trade  agreements 
of  their  own  to  send  to  Russia  manufac¬ 
tured  and  processed  materials  which 
could  be  used  to  equip  an  army  or  other 
military  forces? 

Mr.  KEM.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  quite  correct.  Those 
agreements  were  mentioned  when  this 
question  was  being  debated  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  last  occasion.  There  was  no 
denial  then  that  such  agreements  were 


being  entered  into,  nor  is  there  any 
denial  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  challenge  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  deny  that  those  agree¬ 
ments  are  in  effect  and  that  additional 
and  further  agreements  have  recently 
been  entered  into  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
specific  difference  between  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  known 
as  the  Kem  amendment - 

Mr.  KEM.  Let  me  say  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  have  been  called  the  Ma- 
lone-Byrd-Kem  amendment,  because  it 
was  proposed  jointly  by  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone],  the 
able  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
and  myself. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  amendment  has 
been  offered  so  many  times  that  every¬ 
one  is  familiar  with  its  purport. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  state  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Kem  amendment  or 
the  Byrd-Kem-Malone  amendment — 
by  whatever  name  it  should  be  known — 
and  the  Battle  Act.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  Kem  amendment  expressly 
forbids  such  shipments,  whereas  the 
Battle  Act  gives  discretion  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  or  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  to  some  other  ex¬ 
ecutive  official  to  determine  what  may 
be  shipped  to  the  satellite  countries  and 
to  Russia. 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes.  I  shall  reach  that 
point  a  little  later  in  the  debate,  if  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  bear  with 
me. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Very  well. 

Mr-  KEM.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  stated  the  difference 
between  the  Kem  amendment  and  the 
Battle  Act.  The  Kem  amendment  is 
mandatory;  the  Battle  Act  is  discre¬ 
tionary.  The  discretion  is  vested  in  the 
President. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  intend  to  give  us  any 
figures  in  regard  to  the  possible  trade 
between  our  allies  and  Red  China? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes,  I  do;  I  shall  present 
some  interesting  and  challenging  figures 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  reported  on 
reliable  authority  that  commerce  be¬ 
tween  Red  China  and  even  other  Com¬ 
munist  satellites  of  Russia  is  constantly 
occurring,  and  that  ships  from  Poland, 
for  instance,  loaded  with  strategic  mate¬ 
rials,  pass  between  Formosa  and  the 
mainland  of  China  in  the  view  of  our 
own  fleet  and  in  view  of  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  fleet — fleets  which  could  stop 
that  traffic;  and  yet  the  traffic  con¬ 
tinues  day  after  day,  and  ship  after  ship 


goes  into  Red  China,  right  through  that 
area. 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  I  understand, 
those  ships  go  between  Formosa  and  the 
mainland  of  China;  and  we  have  forbid¬ 
den  the  Chinese  Nationalist  navy — 
whatever  navy  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
have;  and  they  have  some  ships  which 
could  be  used — to  interfere  with  that 
particular  traffic. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  I 
should  appreciate  it,  because  a  state¬ 
ment  which  was  made  a  moment  ago 
would  seem  to  warrant  an  inference 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  not 
wish  to  have  made. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  is  saying  that  the  trade 
that  is  going  on  there  moves  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  between  Formosa  and  the  mainland 
of  China,  and  that  if  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Navy  were  in  a  position  to  stop 
it,  as  they  formerly  did,  they  would. 

However,  when  the  Senator  from  Utah 
referred  to  traffic  between  Formosa  and 
the  mainland  of  China,  some  persons 
might  infer  that  trade  in  materials  of 
war  was  going  from  Formosa  to  the 
mainland  of  China.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  case.  I  believe  that  ships 
from  Poland,  Hong  Kong,  and  other 
places  are  traversing  the  Formosa  chan¬ 
nel,  going  to  Shanghai  and  other  places 
in  Red  China.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
trade  in  substantial  quantities  is  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  Island  of  Formosa  to  the 
mainland  of  China. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  calling  that  point 
to  my  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Neely  in  the  chair].  The  Chair  asks 
the  indulgence  of  Senators  long  enough 
to  permit  the  Chair  to  call  attention  to 
rule  XIX,  paragraph  1,  which  provides 
in  part  as  follows  : 

When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he  shall 
rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer,  and 
shall  not  proceed  until  he  is  recognized. 

That  rule  will  be  enforced.  A  dozen 
speeches  have  been  made  today  in  the 
time  of  the  Senator  who  had  the  floor, 
and  that  has  occurred  in  violation  of 
rule  XIX.  From  now  on,  it  will  be 
enforced. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  apologize  to  the 
Chair  for  not  abiding  strictly  by  the 
rule;  but,  let  me  say,  in  explanation, 
that  the  procedure  referred  to  by  the 
Chair  has  become  more  or  less  of  a 
custom,  and  has  been  indulged  in  a 
dozen  times  this  morning  in  the  case  of 
other  Senators,  and  the  Chair  did  not 
then  call  attention  to  the  rule.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  objecting  on  that  ground. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Custom 
cannot  justify  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  shall  follow  the 
rule. 
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Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  yield  further  to  me,  I 
should  like  to  continue  the  statement  I 
was  making. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  having 
the  Senator  from  California  clear  up  the 
point  to  which  he  referred. 

In  making  the  statement  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri,  I  had  intended  to 
state  that  the  traffic  was  moving  up  the 
channel  between  Formosa  and  the  main¬ 
land,  and  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Navy — and  the  Nationalist  Chinese  do 
have  a  navy,  although  it  is  not  a  large 
one — could  interfere  completely  with 
that  traffic,  if  permitted  to  do  so;  but 
the  United  States  Navy  keeps  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Nationalist  Navy  from  interfering 
with  that  traffic.  In  fact,  that  traffic  is 
now  being  protected,  in  effect,  by  the 
United  States  Navy. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  any  additional  information 
in  regard  to  that  matter  and  in  regard 
to  the  condition  which  exists  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  point.  When  this  question 
has  previously  _  been  discussed  in  the 
Senate,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents  of  this  and 
similar  legislative  proposals  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  extent  of  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  China;  they  have  said 
it  is  an  inconsequential  matter,  and  is 
merely  some  grain  sifting  through 
cracks  in  the  barn  floor. 

Recently,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  it  was 
announced  that  Britain  was  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  trade  in  China,  and  that  the 
great  British  trading  houses  in  China 
were  going  to  be  closed.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  extent  to  which  Britain  would 
suffer  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  those 
houses  the  facts  were  disclosed — for  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  I  know;  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  extent  of  that  trade  was  made 
public. 

Mr.  President,  that  trade  has  been 
continuing  right  along  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Korean  war.  I  know  of  no 
way  of  estimating  how  many  American 
boys  have  lost  their  lives  or  have  been 
wounded  for  life  as  a  result  of  having 
been  shot  down  by  military  weapons 
manufactured  from  goods  supplied  by 
our  allies.  That  is  the  situation  before 
the  Senate  today.  We  cannot  evade  it. 
We  cannot  escape  it.  We  must  deal  with 
it  as  a  practical  matter. 

Mr.  President,  rubber  is  only  one  of 
the  many  vital  items  being  sold  to  the 
Reds  at  the  present  time — at  this  very 
moment — by  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  During  the  first  3  months  of 
1952,  Great  Britain  sold  to  Russia 
$1,541,280  worth  of  machine  tools.  We 
are  told  that  machine  tools  constitute  a 
bottleneck  in  our  own  effort  to  build  our 
Air  Force.  Would  that  some  of  these 
machine  tools  which  are  being  sold  by 
Great  Britain  to  Russia  could  find  their 
way  into  the  United  States.  Then  we 
are  told  that  during  the  first  3  months  of 
1952  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  electrical 
and  other  machinery  was  sold  to  Russia 
by  Great  Britain. 


Mr.  President,  Italy  is  still  sending 
large  quantities  of  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Five  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand  dollars  worth 
went  to  the  Reds  during  the  first  2 
months  of  1952. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  to  read  in 
that  connection  from  a  report  of  the 
O’Conor  committee,  which  technically  is 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  This  is 
from  the  second  part  of  the  report  issued 
under  date  of  February  18,  1952,  about 
5  months  after  the  Battle  Act  became 
effective. 

The  report  is  discussing  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  subcommittee  had  been 
able  to  obtain  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  prevent 
important  strategic  materials  from  fil¬ 
tering  into  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  The  report  admits  that  these 
efforts  have  not  been  too  successful,  but 
they  have  obtained  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  testimony  as  to  the  effect,  when 
the  pinch  is  felt.  I  read: 

Many  of  the  statements  concerning  short¬ 
ages,  industrial  breakdowns,  and  economic 
scars  have  come  from  individuals  who  fled 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain.  Some  of  these 
individuals  were  directly  in  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  speak  at  first  hand  of  the 
effect  of  these  shortages.  Others,  speaking 
also  at  first  hand,  were  in  physical,  contact 
with  the  situation. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Kem  yielded  to  Mr. 
McFarland,  who  proposed  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  debate  ensued, 
all  of  which  appears  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Kem's  remarks.) 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  was  quot¬ 
ing  from  the  O’Conor  report  of  February 
18,  1952,  and  reading  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  that  report  based  on  testimony 
coming  from  behind  the  iron  curtain 
relative  to  shortages  existing  there.  I 
read  again: 

Many  of  these  statements  concerning 
shortages,  industrial  breakdowns,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  scars  have  come  from  individuals  who 
fled  from  behind  the  iron  curtain.  Some  of 
these  individuals  were  directly  in  positions 
of  responsibility,  and  speak  at  first  hand  of 
the  effect  of  these  shortages.  Others,  speak¬ 
ing  also  at  first  hand,  were  in  physical  con¬ 
tact  with  the  situation  described,  as  in  the 
case  of  mechanics  describing  the  difficulties 
in  vehicle  maintenance  brought  about  by  a 
shortage  of  spare  parts. 

Many  of  the  shortages  described  are  not 
directly  related  to  the  current  Soviet  arma¬ 
ment  program,  but  indicate  that  there  are 
basic  industrial  shortages  which  are  being, 
or  eventually  will  be  felt,  in  the  armament 
program.  Notable  among  the  shortages  are 
ball  bearings  and  certain  nonferrous  metals 
essential  to  so  many  aspects  of  war  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  situation  has  become  so  grave  that  in 
Czechoslovakia  attempts  have  been  made  to 
manufacture  substitute  types  of  ball  bearings 
from  plastics  which  pulverize  in  a  brief 
period  of  use.  The  few  good  ball  bearings 
that  are  available  often  go  into  manufactured 
products  shipped  to  Russia.  (It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Russia  will  not  accept  ma¬ 
chinery  if  Czech  ball  bearings  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  it.)*  Roller  bearings  also  are  in 
short  supply  and  this  affects  machinery  and, 
particularly,  railroad  rolling  stock. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 


Mr.  KEM.  In  just  a  moment.  I 
should  like  to  complete  the  reading  of 
these  items.  It  will  not  take  very  long. 

A  former  employee  of  the  Kovo  Co.  ball¬ 
bearing  division,  Prague,  reported  that  as  of 
mid-1951,  ball  bearings  were  being  imported 
from  France  by  air  mall.  According  to  this 
source,  the  illegal  shipments  of  these  ball 
bearings  are  referred  to  as  “Action  B.”  Ball 
bearings  are  alleged  to  have  been  obtained 
not  only  from  France,  but  also  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  England,  and  Finland.  The  source 
stated  that  the  best  supplier  of  ball  bearings 
for  Czechoslovakia  was  a  firm  located  in 
Italy,  which  has  been  engaged  in  other  ques¬ 
tionable  transactions.  (The  names  of  these 
firms  and  such  details  of  the  transactions  as 
are  available  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  action  in  the  event  the  al¬ 
legations  as  to  deliveries  are  found  to  be 
correct.) 

In  one  instance  the  firm  MEZ  (the  Mora¬ 
vian  Electrotechnical  Works)  delivered  elec¬ 
tric  motors  for  the  power  plant  at  Auschwitz. 
Two  weeks  later  the  bearings  had  burned  out 
and  the  electrical  engineers  were  summoned 
from  Czechoslovakia  for  repairs.  The  Czech 
bearings  had  to  be  removed  and  Swedish 
bearing  substituted. 

Mr.  President,  that  shows  that  it  is 
not  simply  an  academic  question  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  supply  these 
essential  war  materials  through  our 
allies  to  Russia,  the  satellites,  and  the 
Reds  in  China. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
vite  the  Senator’s  attention  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  one  of  the  things  which  our  allies 
have  been  receiving  is  ball  bearings. 
How  can  the  Senator  reconcile  what  he 
has  just  read  with  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  cannot  reconcile  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  “going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  intelligently,  the  figures 
on  which  the  conferees  say  they  relied 
ought  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Record  so 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  can  examine 
them  and  the  public  can  know  what  the 
figures  are. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  What  was  the  source 
of  the  information  which  the  Senator 
just  gave  us? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  was  the  report  of  the 
O’Conor  subcommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  365  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Mr.  WATKINS. ,  Does  the  report  gi  ’ 
the  source  of  the  information? 

Mr.  KEM.  The  information  which  I 
read  was  obtained  from  statements  made 
by  individuals  who  were  directly  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility  and  could  speak 
of  what  Has  gone  on  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  I  take  it  they  are  individuals 
who  have  become  refugees  and  are  now 
in  some  of  the  western  European 
countries. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  If  the  source  of  our 
information  is  correct,  would  it  not  be 
very  helpful  to  the  morale  of  our  troops 
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in  Korea  if  the  information  were  given 
to  them  that  the  industrial  side  of  Russia 
and  its  satellites  is  breaking  down  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  the  proper  sup¬ 
plies,  such  as  ball  bearings  and  things  of 
that  character? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful,  and  I  believe  that  in  fairness  our 
troops  should  know  that  our  allies  in 
western  Europe  are  continuing  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  essential  materials  to  Russia, 
her  satellies,  and  Communist  China. 
That  is  vital  information  to  which  they 
■are  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  metropolitan 
newspaper  has  at  its  masthead  the  leg¬ 
end  “All  the  news  that  is  fit  to  print.” 
On  the  day  the  so-called  Kem  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  of  40  to  32,  as  I  recall, 
that  newspaper  contained  an  extensive 
report  on  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate 
of  that  day.  The  article  referred  to 
other  amendments  which  were  adopted, 
hut  no  mention  was  made  of  the  war- 
goods  amendment.  I  read  that  great 
newspaper  frequently,  and  I  have  seen 
no  mention  of  the  amendment  since.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  came  too  late  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  report,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  roll  call  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  was  reported  in  the  article. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  To  refresh  my  own 
memory,  what  was  the  vote  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  KEM.  As  I  recall,  it  was  40  to 
32.  I  will  ask  the  clerk  to  correct  me, 
if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  well  also  to  have  the  date  appear  in 
the  Record. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  much  in¬ 
formation  going  out  over  the  Nation  at 
the  present  time  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
deficient  in  air  power  and  other  mechan¬ 
ical  instruments  of  warfare  in  Korea, 
which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  morale 
of  our  troops  who  are  fighting  one  of 
the  most  difficult  ware  in  the  history  of 
American  warfare? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment.  Those  troops  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts.  They  are  entitled  to 
know  exactly  what  Congress  is  doing  to 
back  them  up.  I  believe  they  are  also 
entitled  to  know  just  what  Congress  is 
not  doing  to  back  them  up.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today  declines  to  send  back  the  con¬ 
ference  report  with  instructions  to  in¬ 
sist  on  our  amendment,  I  believe  every 
man  in  the  front  line  in  Korea  is  en¬ 
titled  to  know  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  so  v/ell  knows, 
our  casualties  in  Korea  are  about  as 
heavy  as  they  have  been  in  any  other 
war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 
Furthermore,  our  men  in  Korea  are  so 
far  removed  from  their  homes  that  any¬ 
thing  which  could  be  given  them  to 
help  boost  their  morale  would  certainly 
be  a  patriotic  thing  for  America  and  its 
allies  to  do.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  that  view? 


Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  and  the  statement 
comes  with  authority  from  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  himself  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldier  and  knows  what  it 
means  to  be  in  battle. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
past  the  age  for  service,  but  I  have  been 
following  the  work  of  our  men  in  Korea 
with  not  only  great  personal  interest,  but 
with  great  American  interest.  Those 
men  face  adverse  conditions  such  as  few 
other  troops  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  ever  been  confronted  with.  So  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  aid  our  fighting  men, 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  mo¬ 
rale.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with 
me? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  agree.  I  am  heartened 
by  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  should  have 
made  the  statement,  because  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  informs  the  Chair  that  the  vote  on 
May  28,  about  which  the  Senator  in¬ 
quired  a  moment  ago,  was:  yeas  40, 
nays  32. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer.  My  recollection  of  the 
vote  was  that  it  was  40  to  32. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  today  is  to  withdraw  from 
the  patriotic  position  we  took  on  May 
28,  and  to  accede  to  the  views  of  the 
other  branch  of  Congress. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  very  much 
intrigued  by  the  statement  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  that  if 
the  Senate  takes  a  firm  stand  on  this 
matter,  the  foreign-aid  bill  will  be  dead. 
Mr.  President,  why  should  we  accede  any 
longer  to  the  views  of  the  House?  Why 
should  we  not  stand  up  manfully  for  the 
position  we  ourselves  have  taken.  Since 
when  has  it  become  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  accept,  without  quibble  or  ques¬ 
tion,  a  view  taken  by  the  House  on  an 
important  public  question.  Surely  the 
vote  of  40  to  32  is  entitled  to  some  con¬ 
sideration.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Texas  was  correct  when  he  said  the  re¬ 
port  had  been  signed  by  all  members  of 
the  committee  on  conference,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  also  verify  the  fact  that 
during  deliberations  of  the  committee  on 
conference  two  Members  of  the  Senate 
voted  for  the  position  the  Senate  had 
taken.  So  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that 
the  report  is  anything  more  than  a  com¬ 
promise.  It  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  it 
represents  the  views  of  all  the  members 
of  the  conference,  since  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  conference  two  Senators  ob¬ 
jected  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  Western  Germany  has 
sent,  and  is  continuing  to  send,  large 
quantities  of  iron  and  steel,  including 
scrap,  steel-mill  products,  castings,  and 
machinery,  vehicles,  and  nonferrous 
metals,  as  well,  to  China  and  other  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  In  1951  Western  Ger¬ 
many  sold  to  Soviet  bloc  countries 
$17,244,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel, 
$16,142,000  worth  of  machinery,  $3,- 
625,000  worth  of  vehicles,  including 
trucks,  and  $81,000  worth  of  nonferrous 
metals. 


During  the  first  2  months  of  1952 
Western  Germany  sold  $900,000  worth  of 
iron  and  steel  to  Czechoslovakia; 
$200,000  worth  of  vehicles  to  Poland,  and 
$770,000  worth  of  machinery  to  Hungary. 

One  could  go  on  almost  indefinitely, 
citing  example  after  example. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Is  the  Senator  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fact  that  in  1947,  when 
we  were  furnishing  materials  to  Great 
Britain,  Great  Britain  furnished  about 
36  jet  engines  to  Russia,  that  Russia  has 
perfected  those  engines  somewhat,  and 
that  they  are  now  the  engines  in  the 
MiG’s  that  are  being  used  by  the  North 
Koreans  and  the  Communists  in  North 
Korea  against  American  flyers  and 
American  troops? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  recall  that.  I  also  recall 
that  when  the  Battle  Act  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Senate  I  mentioned  in  de¬ 
bate  that  a  MIG  had  recently  been  shot 
down  in  Korea,  that  its  engine  had  been 
examined,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  Rolls 
Royce  engine  of  British  manufacture. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  but  first  I  wish  to 
finish  my  statement. 

The  British  Embassy  in  Washington 
immediately  issued  a  denial  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  My  authority  was 
Time  magazine.  I  sent  the  statement  of 
the  British  Embassy  to  the  editor  of 
Time,  and  in  due  course  I  received  a 
letter  saying  that  Time  magazine  had 
investigated  the  matter  carefully,  but 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  source 
of  its  information.  However,  the  editor 
said  that  he  stood  by  the  statement  and 
had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  correct. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
would  he,  that  the  engine  could  not  have 
been  one  of  the  original  engines  fur¬ 
nished  under  a  trade  agreement,  and  by 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  could  well  have  been. 
As  was  said  in  debate  one  day  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders], 
who  himself  is  a  machine-tool  manufac¬ 
turer,  machine  tools  are  the  only  inani¬ 
mate  objects  that  have  a  capacity  to  re¬ 
produce  themselves.  It  could  be  said  of 
a  MIG  engine,  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
model  for  the  production  of  untold  num¬ 
bers  of  similar  engines. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  On  February  21, 
1952,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
sent  to  me  by  a  firm  in  Michigan,  which 
had  received  it  from  a  firm  in  Holland, 
indicating  that  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  ink  into  Hong  Kong  and  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  thereby  refusing  to  give  a 
permit  to  an  exporter  to  ship  ink  from 
Detroit,  and  from  Michigan,  to  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  I  agreed  with  that  philoso¬ 
phy,  because  it  is  a  well-know  fact  that 
the  Chinese  would  have  used  the  ink  for 
propaganda  purposes  and,  therefore,  it 
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would  have  come  within  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  But  it  is  not  only  Great 
Britain  which  is  trading  with  the  ene¬ 
my;  it  is  also  some  of  our  larger  allies. 
Again,  I  should  like  to  call  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  ask  him  whether  ink  would 
not  be  prohibited  under  his  amendment? 
The  letter  to  which  I  referred  was  from 
a  Dutch  firm  to  a  Michigan  firm,  and 
reads  as  follows; 

One  of  our  business  friends  in  Hong  Kong 
informed  us  that  he  is  much  interested  in 
buying  your  printing  inks.  However,  as  the 
United  States  authorities  are  forbidding  the 
direct  export  to  Hong  Kong  of  this  article, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience  whether  you  would  be 
willing  to  forward  the  goods  to  us  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  United  States  dollars.  The  Dutch 
authorities  are  willing  to  grant  us  a  transit 
license  for  these  goods,  so  that  we  could 
ship  the  inks  from  here  to  Hong  Kong. 

In  other  words,  the  Dutch  firm  would 
take  American  dollars  and  buy  the  ink 
from  the  Michigan  firm,  and  then  the 
Dutch  authorities  would  permit  the  ink 
to  be  sent  directly  to  Hong  Kong.  From 
there  it  could  get  into  Communist  China. 
Is  not  that  the  kind  of  procedure  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  in  mind  when  he  wants  at  least  to  try 
to  stop  trading  with  the  enemy? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  one  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  I  have  in  mind.  The  transship¬ 
ments  are  just  as  important  as  the  direct 
shipments.  What  seems  to  be  going  on, 
to  a  large  extent,  is  that  strategic  war 
materials  are  sent  to  the  so-called  free 
ports  in  Europe,  consigned  to  some  con¬ 
signee  in  one  of  those  ports,  and  then 
they  are  transshipped  to  a  consignee  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  This  letter  would 
indicate  that  that  is  the  method  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  American  dollars 
were  used  to  have  the  goods  shipped  to  a 
Holland  firm,  and  then  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  transshipped,  whereas  our  own 
authorities  and  our  own  business  firms — 
and  I  think  rightly  so — would  not  be  able 
to  ship  directly.  However,  they  are  do¬ 
ing  by  indirect  action  what  should  be 
stopped.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEM.  Exactly.  I  shall  reach 
this  phase  of  the  matter  latter.  The  au¬ 
thorities  in  this  country  are  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  in  enforcing  a  law  which 
forbids  the  shipment  of  strategic  war 
materials  from  ports  in  the  United  States 
to  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
We  have  imposed  that  discipline  on  our¬ 
selves.  We  have  carried  it  out  pretty 
well.  At  least,  my  investigation  so  indi¬ 
cates.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  simply  to  ask  that  our  friends  and 
allies  in  Western  Europe  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  the  same  discipline  which  we 
are  imposing  on  ourselves.  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  fairer  than  that? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
in  mind  one  further  question,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  reason  we  should  not  strike  down 
this  trade  between  European  countries 
and  our  allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
iron-curtain  countries  and  the  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  on  the  other,  is  that  it 
permits  European  countries  and  our  al¬ 
lies  to  build  up  their  business  and  to 
obtain  certain  articles  from  the  iron- 
curtain  countries. 

Mr.  KEM.  That  argument  was  made 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Does  not  the  ink 
situation  to  which  I  called  attention 
show  that  they  carry  on  such  trade  not 
to  build  up  their  own  industries  and  their 
own  economic  systems,  but  simply  to 
carry  on  trade?  They  are  willing  even 
to  take  American-made  articles,  such  as 
the  ink  to  which  I  referred,  pay  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  for  it,  and  ship  it  directly 
into  a  Communist  country.  Therefore, 
to  that  extent  they  are  not  actually 
building  up  their  own  industries.  Is  not 
that  correct?  «. 

Mr.  KEM.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  So  it  cannot  be  true 
that  all  they  desire  to  do  is  to  have  some 
trade  to  build  up  their  own  industries, 
and  that  they  cannot  live  without  build¬ 
ing  up  such  industries.  The  example 
which  I  have  cited  shows  that  they  are 
willing  to  buy  American-made  goods 
with  American  dollars  and  send  them 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
countries  in  Western  Europe  are  in  some 
cases  selling  to  Russia  and  the  satellite 
countries  war  materials  identical  with 
those  which  we  are  giving  to  our  allies. 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  any  evidence 
that  the  same  goods  have  been  sold,  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  identical 
items — for  example,  ball  bearings  and 
machine  tools,  which  are  being  given 
by  us  to  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe — are  in  turn  being  sold  by  those 
very  countries  to  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lites. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

ENGLAND’S  JET  ENGINES  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  remember  that 
early  in  March,  when  the  first  Marshall 
plan  was  before  the  Senate,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  made  the  accusa¬ 
tion  that  jet  engines  had  been  sold  to 
Russia  by  Britain,  late  in  1947  and  early 
in  1948? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  remember  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  advised  the  Senate 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Those  shipments  were 
violently  denied  by  our  then  National 
Defense  Secretary,  but  within  a  few 
months  the  sale  was  confirmed  by  press 
reports,  and  it  was  later  confirmed  in 
the  manner  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  outlined,  he  having 
traced  it  through  the  report  by  Time 
magazine — and  further  by  the  similarity 
of  the  Russian  and  English  planes. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  fur¬ 
ther  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

ENGLAND’S  TRADE  TREATY  WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  MALONE.  Also  on  March  4  or 
5,  1948,  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 


inserted  in  the  Record  a  trade  treaty  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Russia,  including 
schedules  1  and  2  of  equipment  for  de¬ 
livery  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
USSR. 

Without  reading  all  the  items  in  de¬ 
tail,  I  merely  mention  steam  power  tur¬ 
bine  stations,  500-kilowatt;  50-kilowatt 
mobile  Diesel-electric  generators;  scien¬ 
tific  and  laboratory  apparatus;  ball 
mills  for  copper-ore  grinding;  ball  mills  * 
for  grinding  apatite;  railway  steam 
cranes;  154-kilovolt  voltage  transform¬ 
ers;  complete  distributing  sets  (13.8 
kilovolts) ;  100-kilowatt  electric  motors, 
and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  long  list.  That  list  was 
taken  from  only  one  out  of  86  known 
trade  treaties  which  had  been  made  by 
the  European  Marshall-plan  countries 
with  Russia  and  the  iron-curtain 
countries. 

THE  BYRD-KEM-MALONE  AMENDMENT 

I  remember  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  debated  the 
question  before  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
Upon  those  facts  was  predicated  what 
has  since  become  known  as  the  Kem 
amendment,  originally  the  Byrd-Kem- 
Malone  amendment,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  have  continually  debated 
the  question  as  to  why  nations  which 
were  obtaining  monetary  assistance  and 
industrial  machinery  free  from  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  America  should  not  conform 
to  the  same  trade  rules  and  regulations 
to  which  American  citizens  were  forced 
to  conform. 

BALL  BEARINGS-MANGANESE  NOT  NEEDED  FROM 
RUSSIA 

I  point  out  further  that  while  ball 
bearings  have  been  shipped  from  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  to  Russia  and  the 
iron-curtain  countries,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally] 
mentioned  ball  bearsing  as  something 
we  must  obtain  from  Russia.  O  course 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Manganese  has  been  built  up  by  the 
State  Department  as  being  one  of  the 
things  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  obtain  from  Russia. 
Again  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  We  let  our  own  manganese  de¬ 
posits  in  this  country  lie  dormant. 
There  is  more  manganese  in  Brazil  and 
India  than  all  three  nations  could  use 
in  the  next  100  years.  Yet  we  utterly 
ignore  Brazil  and  send  100,000,000  tons 
of  wheat  to  India  with  no  requirement 
of  the  materials  which  India  could  easily 
produce. 

TIMBER  AND  FOODSTUFFS 

It  is  also  said  that  Europe  must  ob¬ 
tain  timber  and  foodstuffs  from  Russia. 

We  have  available  for  shipment  to  Eu¬ 
rope  plenty  of  timber  and  foodstuffs  in 
the  United  States  to  more  than  equal  all 
the  purchases  made  from  Russia  by  Eu¬ 
rope.  So  that  argument  simply  does 
not  hold  water.  It  is  just  another  ex¬ 
cuse  to  furnish  Russia  the  war  mate¬ 
rials  they  need  to  fight  us. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  If  he  will  allow  me,  I 
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shall  again  place  in  the  Record  articles 
V  and  VI  of  a  treaty  signed  by  Anthony 
Eden  and  V.  Molotov  in  1942.  It  could 
be  called  a  military  and  mutual-defense 
pact.  Article  VI  reads  as  follows: 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  HAVE  MILITARY  AND  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  PACT  WITH  RUSSIA 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
render  one  another  all  possible  economic  as¬ 
sistance  after  the  war. 

Article  VII  says : 

Each  high  contracting  party  undertakes 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the 
other  high  contracting  party. 

In  a  treaty  made  by  France  in  1944, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Bidault  and  Mr.  Molo¬ 
tov — Mr.  Molotov  is  very  active  in  these 
matters — there  is  to  be  found  a  signifi¬ 
cant  provision. 

Article  V  says: 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

Article  VI  says: 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  ren¬ 
der  each  other  every  possible  economic  as¬ 
sistance  after  the  war,  with  a  view  to  facili¬ 
tating  and  accelerating  the  reconstruction 
of  both  countries,  in  order  to  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  world  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  if  it  would 
not  appear  that  both  countries  have 
agreed  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
United  States  under  the  Atlantic  Pact — 
NATO — and  whether  it  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  are  carrying  out  to  the 
letter  the  two  treaties  to  which  I  have 
referred? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  my  information. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  when 
we  discussed  the  subject  previously  in 
the  Senate  the  position  of  the  opponents 
of  the  amendment  now  under  discussion 
was  that  the  trade  was  inconsequential, 
and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
our  taking  the  drastic  action  that  was 
proposed.  Now  I  understand  them  to 
say,  “We  admit  that  there  was  very  con¬ 
siderable  trade  prior  to  October  26,  1951, 
but  our  position  is  that  the  Battle  Act 
has  cut  it  off,  and  the  situation  com¬ 
plained  of  no  longer  exists.” 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  addressing  the 
Senate  today,  I  am  confining  my  obser¬ 
vations  to  what  we  know  has  transpired 
since  October  26,  1951,  the  date  the 
Battle  Act  went  into  effect.  In  other 
words,  I  am  accepting  the  issue  laid 
down  by  those  who  are  urging  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report  and  saying 
that  the  Battle  Act  is  doing  the  job. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  is  the  extent  of 
the  shipments  since  that  date. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

ENGLAND  SHIPPED  MOLYBDENUM  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  that  was  the  argument,  namely, 
that  the  shipments  were  inconsequential 
and  that  they  were  very  small  in  ton¬ 
nage  I  am  certain  that  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  will  remember  that 
England  made  a  shipment  of  a  shipload 
of  molybdenum  to  Russia. 


Molybdenum  in  its  use  is  very  much 
like  soda  in  biscuits,  in  that  a  very  small 
amount  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
high  quality  steel. 

The  shipload  of  molybdenum  was  sent 
by  England  to  Russia. 

I  ask  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  two  treaties  to  which  I  in¬ 
vited  his  attention,  made  separately  with 
Russia  by  France  and  England,  have  12 
to  14  years  yet  to  run.  In  other  words, 
the  treaties  run  for  20  years. 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
treaties  have  never  been  denounced  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
that  they  are  now  in  full  force  and  ef¬ 
fect. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther  I  should  like  to  say  that  not  only 
have  the  treaties  not  been  denounced, 
but  it  has  been  denied  that  they  have 
any  bearing  on  treaties  since  signed  with 
us  by  the  same  nations — England  and 
France — to  do  the  same  thing — namely 
to  assist  us  an  an  ally. 

They  are  signed  up  with  both  sides — 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  lose.  I 
suppose  the  same  will  be  said  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Bonn  agreement  which 
Secretary  Acheson  has  signed  recently, 
and  as  to  which  promises  were  made  that 
American  soldiers  would  stay  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  long  as  necessary. 

So  that  the  treaties  between  Britain 
and  Soviet  Russia  are  not  only  in  full 
force  and  effect,  with  no  denial  to  the 
contrary,  but  they  are  laughed  off  with 
the  statement  that  they  really  have  no 
bearing  on  our  treaties. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  A  few  moments  age 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  said,  so  far 
as  trade  from  the  United  States  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  Russia  or  any  of  her  satel¬ 
lites,  that  that  condition  had  improved, 
and  that  shipments  were  not  actually 
being  made  from  this  country. 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  my  information. 
I  made  an  effort  to  check  on  it.  I  think 
a  very  good  check  is  being  made. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  invite  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  was 
not  the  case  at  the  time  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  proposed  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KEM.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  United  States  busi¬ 
ness  houses  were  trading  with  the  satel¬ 
lites,  sending  strategic  materials  to 
them.  It  was  only  the  full  force  and  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Kem  amendment,  and  the 
fight  that  was  made  at  that  time,  that 
stopped,  by  reason  of  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  that  was  aroused  in  the  country, 
the  trade  between  this  country  and  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  believe  that  to  be  cor¬ 
rect.  A  hue  and  cry  arose  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  history  was  repeating  itself. 
People  recalled  that  we  had  sent  great 
quantities  of  scrap  iron  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  Japan  just  prior  to  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  and  that  we  had  seen  those  war 


materials  blasted  back  to  kill  and  wound 
our  own  boys  in  the  Pacific.  Such  a 
strong  sentiment  was  generated  against 
that  sort  of  thing  that  the  authorities 
were  compelled  to  enforce  the  law.  I 
think  that  is  being  done  so  far  as  direct 
shipments  from  the  United  States  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  say 
in  that  connection  that  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  has  rendered  a  dis¬ 
tinct  service  to  the  United  States.  Even 
though  the  Congress  later  abandoned 
the  so-called  Kem  amendment,  the  work 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  did  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  was  of  great  service.  If  that 
fight  had  not  been  made,  we  would  not 
have  had  the  Battle  Act,  which  gives 
the  President,  as  he  sees  fit,  discretion 
to  permit  trade  or  to  forbid  it.  But 
action  has  come  about  largely  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fight  which  was  made  against 
that  traffic.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  incorrect  when  he  says  the  Kem 
amendment  has  been  weighed  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  and  found  wanting.  It  has  been 
of  great  service,  and  has  largely  forced 
whatever  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  I. was  intrigued  by  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  referred  to  the 
operation  of  the  Kem  amendment  after 
its  passage  by  Congress  as  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  operation.  That  was  a  euphonious 
term.  What  happened  was  that  the 
President  thought  he  found  a  loophole 
in  the  Kem  amendment — based  on  lan¬ 
guage  that  was  inserted  in  conference, 
and  he  suspended  the  entire  operation 
of  the  law.  He  said,  "I  am  not  going  to 
put  the  law  into  effect,  because,”  he  said, 
“I  think  there  is  a  loophole  in  it.” 

I  differ  with  the  President  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  loophole.  That  is  why 
the  operation  of  the  Kem  amendment 
was  indifferent.  The  operation  was  in¬ 
different  because  it  was  not  enforced. 
Of  course,  the  law  could  not  be  blamed 
for  not  doing  the  job  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  flatly,  on  the  advice  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  declined  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
amendment  said  that  the  President,  o'n 
the  advice  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  would  be  entitled  to  make  an 
exception  in  certain  cases  if  he  saw  fit 
to  do  so.  What  the  President  did,  on  the 
advice  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
was  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
whole  law.  It  was  a  strange  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “exception”  as  used  in 
an  act  of  Congress. 

To  return  to  the  shipments  from 
Western  Germany  to  Russia,  and  its  sat¬ 
ellites,  I  believe  I  spoke  of  the  shipments 
which  were  being  made  in  1951  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  vehicles,  including  trucks 
and  nonferrous  metals.  During  the  first 
2  months  of  1952  Germany  sold  $900,000 
worth  of  iron  and  steel  to  Czechoslovakia, 
$200,000  worth  of  vehicles  to  Poland,  and 
$770,000  worth  of  machinery  to  Hun¬ 
gary.  In  other  words,  those  were  ship¬ 
ments  that  were  continuing  when  the 
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Battle  Act — this  weak  and  discretionary 
Battle  Act — was  in  full  force  and  effect. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  the  Battle  Act 
is  doing  the  job  under  the  circum¬ 
stances? 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  in  citing  ex¬ 
ample  after  example  of  shipments  of 
strategic  materials  from  our  allies  to  the 
Reds. 

The  Battle  Act  has  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  7  months,  and  the  shipments 
continue. 

Let  me  remind  those  who  ask  us  to 
wait  longer  for  the  Battle  Act  to  become 
effective,  that  while  we  wait,  the  casual¬ 
ty  lists  in  Korea  grow  and  grow.  While 
we  wait,  more  American  husbands,  more 
American  fathers,  and  more  American 
sons  go  down  under  Communist  fire. 

THE  O’CONOR  COMMITTEE  HAS  GIVEN  US  THE 
FACTS 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  are 
indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor]  in  help¬ 
ing  bring  to  light  the  facts  about  these 
shipments. 

On  January  20,  1952,  several  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Battle 
Act  the  Senator  from  Maryland  re¬ 
vealed  that — 

Strategic  products  urgently  needed  by 
Communist  forces  are  still  flowing  to  the 
iron-curtain  countries  through  European 
free  ports. 

An  on-the-spot  investigation  made  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Export  Controls 
and  Policies  revealed  a  decided  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  Western  European 
countries  to  stop  this  very  profitable 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  why  did  we  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  this  life 
or  death  matter?  Why  did  we  spend  the 
taxpayers’  money  to  carry  on  the  on- 
the-spot  investigation  that  was  made  by 
the  committee  headed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
O’Conor]  .  Was  it  just  as  an  academic 
investigation,  for  scientific  purposes;  or 
did  we  make  it  because  we  meant  either 
to  stop  those  shipments  or  to  stop  our 
aid  to  the  countries  that  were  making 
those  shipments?  I  take  it  that  if  any 
Senator  who  voted  for  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  O’Conor  committee  had 
been  asked  at  that  time  what  we  were 
going  to  do,  if  it  developed  that  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  were  con¬ 
tinuing  to  make  shipments  of  strategic 
war  materials  to  Russia  and  the  satellite 
countries,  he  would  have  said,  “Why,  we 
intend  to  cut  off  our  aid,  if  that  is  going 
on.” 

The  O’Conor  committee  has  made  its 
report;  it  has  laid  the  information  on 
our  table;  now  it  is  up  to  us  to  act.  The 
question  is,  What  are  we  going  to  do, 
now  that  we  have  the  facts? 

Mr.  President,  this  question  weighs 
heavily  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
our  fellow  countrymen.  This  is  shown 
by  my  mail.  As  a  typical  instance,  I 
think  the  Senate  will  be  interested  in  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
William  F.  Acorn,  of  CIO,  Local  450,  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Acorn  writes,  in  part; 


I  have  noted  the  closeness  of  the  recent 
vote  on  your  amendment  to  H.  R.  7005,  and 
cannot  understand  the  opposition  to  it. 
Could  you  send  at  least  one  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  me  that  the  political 
action  committee  of  this  local  may  see  for 
ourselves  what  was  contained  within  this 
bill? 

We  of  the  CIO  are  naturally  opposed  to  any 
American  products  or  aid  giving  any  sup¬ 
port  or  comfort  to  the  Communists,  and  we 
will  welcome  any  help  that  we  can  find  in 
sincerely  combating  the  menace  of  com¬ 
munism. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  too  late  to  take 
any  more  chances  with  the  lifeblood  of 
our  people.  We  must  act,  and  act 
promptly,  to  save  the  live  of  our  fighting 
men — men  who,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  so  well  said,  are  wag¬ 
ing  a  bitter  war  against  tremendous 
odds.  We  must  give  our  men  every 
chance  within  our  power  to  return  home 
with  life  and  limb  intact.  We  must  in¬ 
sist  that  every  measure  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flow  of  vital  goods  from  the  free 
world  to  the  slave  world.  We  must  make 
it  impossible  for  our  allies  to  continue  to 
collect  dollars  that  are  tained  with 
American  blood. 

THE  BATTLE  ACT  IN  OPERATION 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  briefly  to  the  Battle  Act 
in  operation. 

The  Battle  Act  prohibits  the  sending 
of  American  assistance  to  a  country 
which  permits  shipments  of  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  implements  of  war,  and 
atomic-energy  materials  to  countries  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Very  limited  quanti¬ 
ties,  if  any,  of  these  items  are  being  sold 
by  Western  Europe  to  the  Reds,  so  far  as 
can  be  determined  from  reported  export 
statistics.  So  far  so  good. 

The  Battle  Act  forbids  aid  to  countries 
that  are  sending  arms  or  ammunition  or 
implements  of  war  to  Russia  and  the 
satellite  countries.  There  was  no  hesi¬ 
tation  about  that.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is  considered  fair  and  proper  to  forbid 
such  shipments;  if  it  is  proper  to  forbid 
them,  why  is  it  not  proper  to  extend  the 
same  interdiction  to  the  shipment  of 
strategic  war  materials,  as  well? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  criticism  of 
this  provision  of  the  Battle  Act.  The 
rub  comes  in  the  case  of  the  shipment  of 
petroleum,  transportation  materials  of 
strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary 
strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  im¬ 
plements  of  war.  Under  the  Battle  Act, 
the  President  may  use  the  so-called 
escape  clause,  and  may  direct  the 
continuance  of  aid  to  countries  selling 
such  items  to  the  Reds.  This  is  where 
the  difficulty  arises.  The  decision  is  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  President  to  make;  it  is  up 
to  him.  It  is  “Papa  knows  best”  legisla¬ 
tion  at  its  very 'worst. 

Early  this  year,  the  President  made 
use  of  the  escape  clause  in  the  Battle 
Act  to  permit  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  to  ship  some  $200,000  worth 
of  oil-drilling  equipment  to  Communist 
Poland  and  still  be  eligible  to  receive  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

It  is  reported  in  the  press  that — 

The  President  made  his  decision  to  ignore 
the  Dutch  action  on  recommendation  of  W. 


Averell  Harriman,  Mutual  Security  Admin¬ 
istrator. 

We  are  also  told  that — 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  exceptions 
that  the  President  is  expected  to  make  under 
his  right  through  the  escape  clause. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we 
learn  from  the  press  that  the  President 
intends  to  go  right  along  making  excep¬ 
tions  which  will  permit  the  shipment  to 
Russia  or  the  satellite  countries  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  It  does  not  take  any 
imagination  to  see  the  direct  connection 
between  such  equipment  and  the  war 
effort  of  the  Reds.  If  additional  oil  wells 
are  brought  in  in  Poland,  additional 
gasoline  and  Diesel  fuel  will  be  available 
for  Korea. 

There  are  further  reports  that  the 
administration  is  now  considering  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  “escape  clause”  of  the  battle  to 
permit  Italy  to  sell  quantities  of  highly 
strategic  ball  bearings  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings  to  the  Reds. 

On  March  25,  1952,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor]  raised  the 
question  as  to  why,  since  rubber  is  an 
item  of  vital  strategic  importance,  the 
President  has  permitted  aid  to  continue 
to  Britain  while  she  is  engaged  in  selling 
rubber  to  Russia. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  said : 

One  important  fact  In  this  connection 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  That  is,  that  raw 
rubber  would  seem  to  be  an  item  “of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance”  as  laid  down  in 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  under  the  heading  of 
“War  materials.” 

However,  while  title  I  specifically  includes 
petroleum  and  transportation  materials  of 
strategic  value  as  items  that  cannot  be  sent 
by  countries  sharing  in  the  financial  aid 
from  this  country,  rubber  has  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list.  Under  what  consideration 
it  could  have  been  omitted,  when  it  seems 
to  be  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  all  types  of  mechanized  armaments, 
is  difficult  to  understand. 

Members  who  will  recall  the  discussions 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year  in  the 
Congress  will  remember  the  paragraph  in 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  which  provides,  and  I  quote: 

“It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  no  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to 
any  nation  unless  it  applies  an  embargo  on 
such  shipments  to  any  nation  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination.” 

Then  the  Senator  from  Maryland  con¬ 
tinued  : 

It  would  certainly  seem  to  circumvent  the 
directly  expressed  purpose  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  act  if  the  responsible  authorities  of 
our  country  continue  to  regard  rubber  as  of 
so  little  strategic  significance  as  to  neglect 
now  to  include  it  in  the  prohibited  list  of 
items  that  may  not  be  shipped  to  our  Com¬ 
munist  enemies. 

Every  mother  and  father,  every  wife  and 
child  whose  close  relatives  are  serving  in  Ko¬ 
rea  will  disagree  with  any  official  dictum 
which  would  permit  continuing  shipments 
of  vitally  needed  rubber  to  our  Communist 
foes  to  be  used  against  our  own  men  and 
their  companions  in  arms  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  a  matter  that  warrants  the 
thorough  interest  of  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  demands  immediate  reconsidera- 
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tion  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  desig¬ 
nation  of  strategic  materials  which  may  not 
be  shipped  to  our  enemies. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  my  lan¬ 
guage;  it  is  the  language  of  the  chairman 
of  a  responsible  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  a  committee  to  which  we  furnished 
funds  to  investigate  this  matter  for  us. 
Are  we  now  to  say  to  him,  “We  are 
glad  to  have  that  information,  but,  now 
that  we  have  it,  we  do  not  propose  to  do 
anything  about  it?” 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  made 
inquiry  of  administration  officials  as  to 
why  Britain  was  being  permitted  to  sell 
increasingly  large  quantities  of  rubber 
to  Russia,  and  still  be  eligible  to  receive 
aid  from  the  United  States.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  very  graciously  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  does  not  consider  rubber  to  be  of 
primary  strategic  significance.  I  was 
further  informed  that  the  shipments  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  rubber  from  Brit¬ 
ain  to  Russia  are  not  of  material  benefit 
to  her  armament  program.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  how  can  that  be  said?  I  want  to 
say,  here  and  now,  that  for  my  part  I 
thoroughly  and  heartily  disagree  with 
this  dictum  of  the  administration.  I 
think  that  most  other  Americans  will 
disagree.  I  believe  that  most  of  us 
will  agree  with  my  friend  from  Mary¬ 
land  that  since  rubber  is  essential  to  the 
movement  of  all  types  of  mechanized 
armaments,  it  should  be  treated  as  an 
item  of  primary  strategic  importance. 

THE  EAST-WEST  TRADE  ARGUMENT 

Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the  east- 
west  trade  argument.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  trade  with  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  We  are  told  that  this 
is  necessary  for  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  friends  and  allies  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  argument  is  usually  compressed 
by  saying  that  east-west  trade  between 
the  countries  of  Europe  is  a  “two-way 
street.” 

Mr.  President,  the  road  to  a  lonely 
grave  with  a  white  wooden  cross  is  a 
one-way  street.  Thousands  of  American 
mothers,  fathers,  wives,  and  children  of 
our  boys  in  Korea  will  so  testify. 

We  are  told  our  allies  must  send  war 
materials  to  Russia  and  its  satellites  in 
order  that  they  may  get  from  Russia 
and  its  satellites  useful  goods  in  ex¬ 
change. 

The  “two-way  street”  argument  is 
equally  applicable  to  cooperation  between 
friendly  nations.  If  we  give  war  mate¬ 
rials  to  our  friends,  we  have  every  right 
to  expect  that  they  will  not  in  turn  sell 
the  same  items  to  our  common  enemy. 
Let  me  make  this  crystal  clear:  No  pro¬ 
ponent  of  the  so-called  Kem  amendment 
wishes  to  abolish  east-west  trade.  We 
do  ask  that  east-west  trade  in  strategic 
war  materials  be  abolished.  All  we  ask 
is  that  our  allies  apply  to  themselves  the 
same  discipline  we  apply  to  ourselves. 
We  have  regulations  that  we  are  en¬ 
forcing  at  every  port  in  the  United 
States.  Why  is  it  unfair?  Why  is  it 
unreasonable?  Why  is  it  unjust  to  ask 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  our  aid  do  some¬ 
thing  about  a  shameful  situation? 


In  the  event  that  administration  of¬ 
ficials  consider  it  necessary  and  desirable 
to  have  exceptions  made  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  mandatory  amendment  they 
may  come  to  Congress  and  request  that 
they  be  written  into  the  law  itself.  Our 
committee  can  consider  them  and  we  can 
debate  them  here  on  the  floor.- 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made  that 
enforcement  of  the  Kem  amendment 
would  increase  the  burden  of  American 
taxpayers. 

I  have  always  tried  to  cut  nondefense 
spending  to  the  bone.  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so.  But  never  have  I  been  willing 
to  urge  economies  involving  the  blood  of 
the  young  men  of  America.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  spending  of  American 
money,  of  course  I  am,  we  all  are.  But 
not  in  the  same  way  or  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
expenditure  of  American  lives. 

if  it  costs  us  some  money  to  prevent 
our  young  men  from  being  killed  and 
maimed  by  weapons  provided  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  ourselves  through  our  allies, 
I  believe  most  of  us  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price. 

Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Acheson  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  European  trade.  The  Con¬ 
gress — and  they  have  shown  that  every 
time  this  matter  has  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  here — is  concerned  with 
American  blood.  Mr.  Truman  says  he 
is  not  going  to  present  his  name  again 
to  the  people,  and  Mr.  Acheson,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  never  been  elected  to 
a  public  office.  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Ache¬ 
son  would  fare  if  he  were  to  decide  to 
present  his  name  to  a  typical  American 
electorate.  Our  Government  has  already 
placed  a  ban  on  the  export  of  strategic 
war  materials  from  the  United  States 
to  Russia  and  her  satellites.  Congress 
is  asking  that  our  allies  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  exercise  the  same  restraint.  If  they 
do  not  do  so,  then  no  further  aid  should 
be  forthcoming  from  this  country.  The 
President  may  consider  the  exchange  of 
British  rubber  for  American  blood  to  be 
in  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Surely  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress  do  not.  Mr. 
Acheson  may  consider  this  a  fair  trade. 
Certainly  the  American  people  do  not. 

The  report  of  the  conferees  is  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  me.  I  believe  it  to  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  most  of  my  colleagues  who 
supported  the  war-goods  amendment.  I 
believe  it  will  be  unacceptable  to  the 
American  people  when  they  learn  the 
facts.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  conference  report  be  sent  back  to 
the  committee  of  conference  and  that 
the  conferees  be  instructed  to  resume 
deliberations  with  the  House  conferees 
and  to  insist  that  the  war-goods  amend¬ 
ment  be  retained  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  told  us 
that  if  that  be  done  the  bill  will  be 
dead.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting, 
Mr.  President,  if  we  worked  that  out 
a  bit  further  and  explained  why  we  have 
to  accept  the  views  of  the  House  with¬ 
out  any  question  and  why  we  must  with¬ 
draw  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senate  after  due  consideration  by  a  vote 
of  40  to  32. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  has  adopted 
the  conference  report,  is  it  possible  to 
send  the  report  back  to  conference  for 
a  further  consideration  of  the  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  that  action 
is  not  now  in  order.  The  House  has 
already  acted  on  the  report,  and  it  would 
not  now  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  An 
amendment  to  the  Battle  Act,  an  act 
which  is  on  the  books  today,  would 
cover  the  point  so  well  brought  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri.  I  may  say  that  after  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson]  has 
spoken  I  shall  have  something  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator.  I  ask  the  question 
now  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Battle  Act? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  appreciate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  he  will  address  me,  but  I  suggest 
that  he  should  address  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  realizes  that  I  meant  I  was 
going  to  address  the  Senate  to  reply  to 
some  of  the  points  the  Senator  has 
made  and  as  to  how  we  can  approach  this 
matter  in  a  more  effective  way. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
suggestion  of  my  friend,  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey,  that  the  Battle  Act 
should  be  amended,  because,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  previous  position  of  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Kem  amendment  has 
been  that  the  Battle  Act  was  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  immaculate  conception: 
that  there  should  be  no  change  of  any 
kind  or  character  made  in  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  vote 
down  the  conference  report  in  order  to 
save  the  Kem  amendment.  Unless  that 
is  done,  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  with 
the  fine  propostion  which  he  has  ad¬ 
vanced  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but 
previously,  will  be  out  of  court  for  a 
year  before  he  can  have  another  chance. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  correct ;  and 
there  is  no  telling  how  many  American 
lives  will  be  lost  because  of  strategic 
war  materials  being  sent  to  our  allies  to 
be  further  sent  to  the  Russians.  Or 
course,  we  have  to  conform  to  proce¬ 
dure.  If  the  House  has  acted  on  the 
conference  report,  which  I  now  under¬ 
stand  that  it  has,  then  our  only  recourse 
is  to  vote  down  the  conference  report. 
So  I  ask  leave  to  withdraw  my  motion, 
Mr.  President.- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
should  add  that  in  the  event  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  rejected,  such  a  motion 
would  be  in  order.  That  would,  of 
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course,  call  for  a  recognition  of  the  val¬ 
idity  of  the  vote  in  the  House  and  the 
appointment  of  conferees. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  appreciate  the  benefit  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chair.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  question  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  simple.  It  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  give  our  fighting  men  the  support 
they  so  richly  deserve,  or  are  we  going 
to  forsake  them  at  this  decisive  point  in 
the  conflict  in  Korea.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  said,  “Which  shall  Congress  place 
first — trade  and  profits,  or  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  own  Nation? 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Kem’s 
speech, 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  In  order  that  I 
may  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  continue  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  House  bill  7005,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes,  now  under  consideration, 
until  it  is  finished,  and  that  the  Senate 
resume  tomorrow  the  consideration  of 
Senate  bill  2594,  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  and  the  Housing  and  Rent 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  catch  the  last  part  of  the  request. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  That  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  tomorrow.  Some 
Senators  did  not  want  to  go  ahead  with 
it  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  by  that  that  consideration  of  the 
Defense. Production  Act  of  1950  will  not 
be  resumed  today? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  That  is  correct. 
But  in  any  event  we  shall  continue  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
House  bill  7005,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  ‘of  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes,  until  it  is  finished. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  heretofore  entered  into  would 
be  in  operation  at  12:01  o’clock  today, 
at  which  time  we  would  have  to  resume 
temporarily  the  consideration  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  conference  report  is  a  privileged 
matter,  and  consideration  of  it  could 
proceed. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Therefore,  why 
should  we  not  proceed  with  its  consid¬ 
eration  in  this  manner? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  I  was  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report  be  contin¬ 


ued  until  concluded,  but  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  be  not  resumed  before  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  we  be  resuming 
consideration  of  the  Defense  Px-oduction 
Act  of  1950  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  or  was  not  an  order  made 
last  week  on  motion  of  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  There  was  a  mo¬ 
tion  made,  which  resulted  in  the  order. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  the  procedure.  Certain 
Senators,  who  could  not  very  well  be 
here  this  afternoon,  but  intended  to  be 
here  tomorrow  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  consideration  of  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act  would  not  be  resumed  be¬ 
fore  tomorrow.  We  have  no  intention 
of  holding  a  night  session. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  no  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter,  one  way  or  other.  I 
am  going  to  be  here,  regardless  of  when 
the  Defense  Production  measure  comes 
up.  But  in  the  eveni  there  had  been 
an  order  of  the  Senate,  on  motion,  as  I 
thought,  and  possibly  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  while  of  course  it  could  be  set  aside 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  wonder  whether 
there  might  be  some  Senators  not  on 
the  floor  now  who  might  be  relying  on 
that  order,  and  who  perhaps  should  have 
been  protected  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  followed  by  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  There  was  a  quo¬ 
rum  call  when  this  matter  came  up. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  was  the  one 
who  objected  when  unanimous  consent 
was  requested  to  bring  up  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  would  be  able  to  do  that, 
of  course,  on  the  ground  of  its  priv¬ 
ileged  character. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report  is  a  privileged  matter, 
but  whether  an  order  of  the  Senate  may 
be  set  aside  without  notice,  I  am  not  so 
sure.  I  was  present  when  the  other  mat¬ 
ter  came  up,  when  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  raised  his  objection.  He  may 
be  protected,  now,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  other  Senators  are  protected. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  was  the  only  one  who  objected, 
following  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  had  made  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  of  long  standing  to  be  away  from 
the  Senate  floor  a  short  time  tomorrow 
since  the  Production  Act  was  to  come 
before  the  Senate  today.  But,  in  view 
of  the  decision  not  to  resume  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  today,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  leader  has  said  the  Senate 
will  continue  on  the  conference  report, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  night  session 
either  tonight  or  tomorrow  night,  I 


think  it  is  generally  understood  or  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  will  take  more  than  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon  to  dispose  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act  of  1950.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  merely 
anxious  that  he  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  before  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  is  finally  voted  upon.  With 
that  understanding,  I  shall  offer  no  ob¬ 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  My  reason  for  not 
having  a  night  session  is  that  if  we  de¬ 
sire  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  necessary  to  afford  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  and  report  the  appropriation  bills. 
Really,  the  work  on  the  floor  is  up  with 
the  committee  work.  So  we  are  trying 
to  slow  down  a  little  bit  in  order  to  give 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  an 
opportunity  to  get  their  work  out. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre-, 
=ntatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  itg 
riding  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  ths 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  a  Repr/ 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Massact 
setts,  had  been  elected  Speaker  pro  tem¬ 
pore  during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

The  message  announced  thatr  the 
Houseuiad  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bil\(S.  2383)  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  create  a  board  of  ac¬ 
countancy  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1923. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  Dp  the  bill  (H.  R.  661)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Seryice  Buildings 
Act,  1926. 

The  message Yfurther  Announced  that 
the  House  had  insisted/upon  its  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  billVS.  677)  to  fix  the  per¬ 
sonnel  strength  ofUhefUnited  States  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  and  to  establish  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Commalidant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  to  the  Join^^hiefs  of  Staff,  dis¬ 
agreed  to  by  the  Seriate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked'  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  'the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mt.  Vinson,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Durham,  Mr.  Short,  and 
Mr.  Arends  had  been  appointed  man¬ 
agers  on  thf  part  of  the  ‘House  at  the 
conference. 

The  menage  also  announced  that  the 
House  hagf  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H. 
authorize  a  $100  per  capita  pi 
members  of  the  Red  Lake  Bam 
pewa  jfridians  from  the  proceei 
sale  ot  timber  and  lumber  on 
Laker  Reservation. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  tl^at 
re  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  ms 
.signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bill 
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and  they  were  signed  by  the  President' 
prtW  tempore : 

S.  1828.  An  act  to  confirm  the  status  of 
certaiOL  civilian  employees  of  nonappropri- 
ated  fund  instrumentalities  under  the  Armed 
Forces  vntyi  respect  to  laws  administered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  643.  Air  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vivian  M.  Graham  and  Herbert  H.  Graham; 

H.  R.  646.  An  OTt  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inez 
B.  Copp  and  George  T.  Copp; 

H.  R.  1826.  An  aclNfor  the  relief  of  Ellis  E. 
Gabbert;  and 

H.  R.  1842.  An  act  fb?  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Morrison. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  9,  1952,  he'toresented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Btates  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1828)  to  confirm  the 
status  of  certain  civilian  employees  of 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities 
under  the  Armed  Forces  with  respectta) 
laws  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

REVISION  OF  LAWS  RELATING  To‘ 

IMMIGRATION,  NATURALIZATION, 

AND  NATIONALITY  —  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
day  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  filed  a  conference  report  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5678)  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  immigration,  naturalization,  and  na¬ 
tionality,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
report  will  be  taken  up  in  the  House  in 
all  probability  tomorrow.  I  submit  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  as  soon  as  the 
report  has  been  considered  and  agreed 
to  in  the  House  and  messaged  over  to  the 
Senate,  I  shall  move  to  take  it  up  in  the 
Senate  in  its  proper  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  will  lie  on 
the  table. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  in  today’s  Congressional 
Record.) 


EFFECT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MATJ^ 
RIALS  CONFERENCE  AMENDMI 
TO  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  the  Senate  adqjfted  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  which,  in  effect,  remqjres  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act  from  decisions  pf  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Materials  Conference,  a  body 
which  has  no  legal  standing  and  which 
has  never  been  authorized  by  any  act 
of  Congress.  / 

Since  this  actbjn  was  taken,  the  press 
has  carried  stones  emanating  from  the 
Defense  Production  Administration 
which  completely  misrepresent  the 
facts  by  indicating  that  this  country  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  disaster  because  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  last  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Afi  example  was  the  headline  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Saturday, 
June  7,  which  read;  “Fowler  warns  of 


disaster  in  DPA  change;  says  clause 
would  cripple  mobilization.” 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  that 
is  not  a  fact.  I  cite  Mr.  Fleischmann, 
who  was  asked  in  the  committee  whether 
the  International  Materials  Conference 
was  necessary  for  our  defense  effort,  and 
his  reply  was: 

The  mobilization  effort  will  not  collapse  if 
we  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Fowler  and  others 
in  the  Defense  Production  authority  are 
not  only  violating  the  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  money  being  spent  for  propagan¬ 
da  purposes,  but  they  are  misrepresent¬ 
ing  the  facts  as  to  what  the  amendment 
would  accomplish. 

Mr.  Fleischmann  never  once  said  that 
there  would  be  a  disaster  or  that  the  mo¬ 
bilization  effort  would  collapse  if  the 
IMC — and  when  I  use  those  initials  I 
mean  the  International  Materials  Con¬ 
ference — went  out  of  existence.  Mr. 
Fowler’s  dire  prediction  was  in  conflict 
with  Mr.  Fleischmann’s  testimony.  The 
press  carried  numerous  accounts  which 
v^vould  indicate  that  a  few  large  compaV 
^es,  particularly  automobile  compa¬ 
nies,  under  the  amendment  adopted, 
wouid  be  in  a  position  to  buy  whatever 
they  Speeded  to  make  an  unlimitecjmum- 
ber  of\utomobiles. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  further 
from  the\  truth.  When  th4  Defense 
Production  s^igency  uses  tffe  press  of 
America  they^ ought  to  tell  people  the 
actual  truth  and  the  apfual  facts,  and 
not  distort  the  facts  and  the  truth  about 
what  the  amendment  would  do.  There 
is  not  an  iota  or  a  afintilla  of  suggestion 
in  the  amendment  that  it  would  allow 
automobile  companie^to  manufacture 
one  more  automobile  titan  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Authority  wanted  produced. 

Mr.  President,  when  thetagency  says 
that  if  the  amendment  goes'dnto  effect 
the  automobile  companies  can  manufac¬ 
ture  ax  the  automobiles  they  want  to 
manufacture  and  charge  any  price  they 
desjre  for  an  automobile,  that  is  aVab- 
sqiute  untruth. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  when  we  mus 
correct  these  mistakes  and  errors. 

The  circulation  of  inferences  and 
statements  by  defense  production  au¬ 
thorities  and  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
to  the  effect  that  under  this  amendment 
the  automobile  manufacturers  could 
manufacture  any  number  of  automobiles 
and  sell  them  at  any  price  they  desire 
is,  of  course,  utter  nonsense,  as  the  al¬ 
lowable  production  of  automobiles  is  de¬ 
termined  by  DPA  ceilings  imposed  on 
each  company  limiting  the  total  number 
of  units  which  may  be  produced.  The 
amendment  the  Senate  adopted  does 
nothing  whatsoever  to  alter  such  unit 
ceilings  or  price  regulations.  I  am  told 
by  the  Industry  Advisory  Committee  that 
the  automobile  industry  requested  per- 
missoin  to  build  2,500,000  automobiles  in 
the  last  6  months  of  1952.  The  National 
Production  Authority  has  established 
quotas  of  2,200,000,  or  300,000  fewer  units 
than  the  industry  believed  the  American 
people  needed  and  were  willing  to  buy. 
The  amendment  in  no  way  alters  these 
or  any  other  limits  or  the  authority  to 
establish  them. 


Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  tl 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has  a  riatfit 
to  ban  production  of  any  article,  asywell 
as  to  set  limits  on  the  total  number  of 
any  end  items  which  may  be  produced 
during  any  period.  For  example,  con¬ 
struction  of  theaters  and  amusement 
parks  was  prohibited  by  >ne  Defense 
Production  Act. 

Certainly,  I  have  no  dafire  to  obstruct 
the  operations  of  the  controlled  material 
plan,  insofar  as  it  channels  materials 
into  uses  which  wirf  best  support  our 
mobilization  efforLand  civilian  economy. 
However,  I  am  anxious  to  have  maxi¬ 
mum  freedom^!  enterprise  to  obtain 
materials,  winch  might  not  otherwise  be 
available,  sotas  to  keep  the  United  States 
economy  strong.  I  do  not  blame  other 
nations  ip  the  world  for  wanting  to  keep 
themselves  economically  strong,  but  I 
ask  alto  that  America  be  allowed  to  keep 
herg^lf  economically  strong. 

rarges  have  been  made  through  the 
fess  that  the  amendment  would  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  automobiles  and  other 
goods  containing  imported  material.  I 
wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  specifically  gives  permission 
to  purchase  commodities  in  the  world 
market  and  to  import  them  into  the 
United  States,  but  expressly  excludes  any 
provision  permitting  manufacturers  to 
pass  on  such  costs  to  their  purchasers. 
I  wish  to  underscore  and  emphasize  that 
statement.  It  expressly  excludes  any 
provision  permitting  manufacturers  to 
pass  on  these  costs.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  the  price  of  automobiles  or  any 
other  commodity  could  be  increased 
thereby.  Any  possible  price  increase  in 
imported  materials,  such  as  copper, 
would  not  alter  the  industry  position  un¬ 
der  the  earnings  standard  which  guides 
OPS  in  its  price  determination,  because 
the  amendment  specifically  provides  for 
that. 

Following  Mr.  Fowler's  news  confer¬ 
ence  last  Friday,  Mr.  William  C.  Trupp- 
ner,  Chief  of  the  CMP,  told  reporters 
that  it  is  the  theory  of  the  defense  mo¬ 
bilization  agencies  that  if  foreign  cop¬ 
per  could  not  be  allocated  to  the  brass 
and  wire  mills,  CMP  would  automatically 
vfall  of  its  own  weight. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of 
tffe  foreign  copper  which  enters  this 
country  comes  from  Chile  and  is  pro- 
duce\by  two  American  firms,  Anaconda 
and  Kenneeott.  Those  firms  process 
most  oiNthis  copper  in  their  own  brass 
and  wire  mills,  and  the  mills  of  their 
nonintegrated,  historic  customers,  be¬ 
fore  they  selfteopper  to  others.  As  soon 
as  copper  entefe$>  a  brass  or  wire  mill  and 
is  fabricated  intna  product  for  resale,  it 
is  then  subject  to  all  the  allocation  rules 
provided  by  CMP.'VSo  most  of  the  im¬ 
ported  copper  will  brahanneled  through 
CMP  mechanism,  as  railways  has  been. 
Where  in  this  procedure  is  the  national 
disaster  which  the  bureaucrats  threaten 
so  ominously? 

This  amendment  deals  orita  with  free 
copper,  which  is  available  in  world  mar¬ 
kets  at  world  prices  to  national^of  other 
countries  who  have  been  free  terbuy  it. 
The  real  problem  at  the  present  time  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  price  policies  of 
make  it  impossible  for  independent  w\e 
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Inited  States  Government  for  each  year  from 
January  1,  1933,  through  December  31,  1951. 

lestion  1.  I  would  like  this  broken  down 
as  tovpurchase  of  gold  from  newly  mined 
sourcekin  the  United  States  and  from  new 
production,  if  any,  from  other  countries  of 
the  world 

Answer.  'Breasury  receipts  of  newly  mined 
domestic  gold  by  fiscal  years,  1940-51, 
totaled  26,700,llf)0  ounces,  with  a  monetary 
value,  at  $35  pe^flne  ounce,  of  $936,700,000, 
as  follows: 


Table  I. — U.  S.  Treasury  gold  transactions, 
1 934-51 — Continued 
[In  millions  of  dollars  at  $35  per  ounce] 


Treasury  re¬ 
ceipts  of  newly 
mined  domes¬ 
tic  gold 

Fiscal  year —  \ 

1940 . ’ 

i  $207,  239,  480 
\  197,  965, 110 
\  173,  319,  895 
\66,  675,  000 
\7, 182,  620 
10»626,  070 

1941 . . . 

1942 _ _ _ 

1943 . . . . 

1944 . 

1945 . . . . . 

1946 . . . 

23,1(68,  065 
44,  807,  560 
47,  428X185 
46,  264,  310 

50,  369,  3 A 

51.  469,  320 

1947 _ 

1948 . . 

1949 . . . 

1950 . ... . . . . . 

1951 . 

The  above  figures  were  obtained,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1940,  by  adopting  special 
reporting  procedures  to  identify  newly  mined 
domestic  gold  from  other  domestic  gold  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Treasury  from  smelters  and 
refiners.  However,  the  Treasury’s  net  domes¬ 
tic  receipts — combining  receipts  of  newly 
mined  domestic  gold,  scrap,  other  secondary 
gold.  United  States  coin,  etc.,  less  sales  to 
domestic  industry — are  available  yearly,  1934- 
51,  as  presented  in  table  I  under  question  2. 
No  breakdown  is  available  of  receipts  by  the 
Treasury  separating  newly  mined  foreign  gold 
from  other  foreign  gold. 

Question  2.  Purchases  and  sales  from  and 
to  other  governments. 

Answer.  In  table  I  below  the  columns 
headed  “Foreign — United  States  purchases — 
United  States  sales"  give  the  Treasury’s  pur¬ 
chases  of  gold  from  foreigners  and  sales  of 
gold  to  foreigners,  by  calendar  years  1934-51. 
For  the  years  through  1944  the  figures  on 
purchases  of  foreign  gold,  it  should  be  noted, 
include  both  receipts  from  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  receipts  from  foreign  private 
holders,  whether  mines,  refiners,  or  others. 
The  data  on  sales  include  some  sales  made 
to  nongovernmental  buyers  in  the  gold  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in 
the  years  1934-39. 

From  January  1,  1933,  to  January  31,  1934 
(the  date  of  the  revaluation),  the  gold  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Resery 
banks  changed  by  only  $11,000,000,  day  " 
wards,  valued  at  $20.67  per  fine  ounce. 

Table  I. — U.  S.  Treasury  gold  transactions, 
1934-51 

[In  millions  of  dollars  at  $35  per  oi6ce] 


Total 
gold 
stock 
(end  of 
year)* 

Foreign 

Other 

trans- 

Calendar 

year— 

United 

States 

pur¬ 

chases 

United 

StaW 

sales 

actions 
and  ac¬ 
count¬ 
ing  ad¬ 
just¬ 
ments  2 

Do¬ 
mestic 
net  re¬ 
ceipts  1 

In¬ 
crease 
in  gold 
^tock 

1934 . 

8, 259 
10, 124 

1,1/7 

24 

4 118 

5 1, 241 
1,865 
1,299 
1,367 
1,802 
3,208 
4,242 
719 

1935 . 

ly^54 

125 

4 136 

1936 . 

11,423 
12, 790 

/l50 
/l,  601 
1,752 

14 

4 163 

1937 . 

427 

193 

1938 . 

14, 592 

140 

189 

1939 . 

17,800 

22/542 

3,267 
4, 156 
986 

263 

205 

1940 . 

144 

231 

1941 . 

22(761 
«2,  739 
'  21,  980 

463 

196 

1942 . 

346 

486 

117 

—23 

1943 _ i 

32 

795 

5 

-758 

1944..  j[- 

F^'otr 

20,  631 

otes  a 

50 

t  end 

1,373 

of  tab 

e. 

-26 

-1.-849 

Total 
gold 
stock 
(end  of 
year)! 

Foreign 

Other 

trans- 

Calendar 

year— 

United 

States 

pur¬ 

chases 

United 

States 

sales 

actions 
and  ac¬ 
count¬ 
ing  ad¬ 
just¬ 
ments  2 

Do¬ 
mestic 
net  re¬ 
ceipts  3 

In¬ 
crease 
in  gold 
stock 

1945 . 

20, 083 

396 

857 

-21 

-66 

-548 

1946 . 

20, 706 

901 

180 

-11 

-87 

623 

1947 . 

22,  868 

2,962 

98 

8—715 

12 

2, 162 

1948 . 

24,  398 

1,692 

182 

24 

-3 

1,  530 

1949 . 

24,  563 

734 

541 

12 

-40 

165 

1950 . 

22,  819 

72 

1,797 

14 

-32 

-1,  743 

1951 . 

22,  873 

1,250 

1, 175 

3 

-26 

53 

Total.. 

24,  348 

9,084 

-694 

1,  285 

15,  855 

1  Includes  gold  in  the  exchange  stabilization  fund. 

2  Not  separated  from  foreign  transactions  prior  to  1945. 

5  Receipts  of  newly  mined  domestic  gold,  domestic 
coin,  secondary  gold,  etc.,  less  sales  to  domestic  industry. 

4  Increase  in  gold  stock  during  1934  is  measured  from 
Feb.  1,  following  revaluation  on  Jan.  31;  i.  e.,  transactions 
n  January  1934  which  were  at  various  prices  below  $35, 
are  excluded  from  all  columns  of  this  table. 
s  Estimated. 

6  Includes  $687.5  million  transferred  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  as  United  States  subscription 

ayment. 

Juestion  3.  Sales  during  that  period  of 
timkto  industrial  establishments  for  mar 
facturjng  purposes. 

Answer.  Treasury  sales  of  gold  for  indus¬ 
trial,  professional,  and  artistic  uses  were  as 
shown  below.  In  addition,  however,  licensed 
buyers  coulckand  did  buy  gold  far  licensed 
industrial  us^Sdirectly  from  licensed  holders 
(including  refingrs  and  dealers). 

Table  II. — Treasury,  sales  of  gold  for  indus¬ 
trial,  professionalSjnd  gftistic  uses  at  $35 
per  ounce 
Fiscal  year: 

1933  _ (2) 

1934  _ A _ \  (l) 

1935  _ /- _ _\  (l) 

1936  _ A _  $568,728.40 

1937  _ /. _ , _  677,  299.  22 

1938  _ _  \l3,  368.  15 

1939  _ / _  244,  604.  29 

1940---/1. _  333V665.  41 

1941.  A _ _ _  307,^34.36 

1942, -1 _  1,871,068.75 

1943- _  16,  601,  298^18 

1944 _  24,  977,  240.  ■ 

945 _ -■ _  65,  290,  843.  72> 

1946  _  113,097,557.25 

1947  _  66,  113,  172.  65 

1948  _  50,371,331.98 

1949- _ _  44,  010,  560.  86 

1950  _  82,  724,  085.  89 

1951  _  86,  345,  449.  53 

Total,  1936-51 _  553,  849,  409.  62 

1  Breakdown  not  available. 

Question  4.  The  amount  of  gold  turned  in 
each  year  by  United  States  citizens  and/or 
other  residents  including  gold  coin  and/or 
gold  bullion  other  than  newly  mined  as 
indicated  in  paragraph  1  above. 

Answer.  Table  III  below  shows  the  value 
of  gold  received  by  the  Treasury  for  which 
settlement  was  made  at  $20.67  per  fine  ounce 
during  each  fiscal  year,  1934-51.  Gold  turned 
In  in  response  to  the  Executive  orders  of 
April  5  and  August  28,  1933,  and  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  December 
28,  1933,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  was 
purchased  at  the  price  of  $20.67  per  fine 
ounce.  The  figure  for  1934  includes  gold  of 
the  banking  system  transferred  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  which  was  also  purchased  at  the 
$20.67  price.  This  table  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proximation  to  an  answer  to  question  4  which 


Is  readily  available  from  tabulations  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Table  III. — Treasury  receipts  of  gold/coin 
and  bullion 

Treasury  receipts  at 

Fiscal  year:  $20.67  per  ounce 

1934  _ _ _ _ _  $2f,401,  958,  131 

1935  _  /  111,091 

1936  _  '  24,  566 

1937  _ -/  239.  551 

1938  _ Jt.  25,  075 

1939  _ 8,  309 

1940  _ 81,818 

1941  _ ’ _ /- _  164,  466 

1942  _ A _  8,  716 

1943  _ _  2,  553 

1944  _ -Z- _  10,  763 

1945  _ /. _  8,  242 

1946  _ -A. _  3,  195 

1947  _ A _  2,  775 

1948  _  — -Z _  4,828 

1949  _  11,330 

1950  _ _ _  2,  434 

1951^A _  1,  623 

Question  5.  Whether  or  not  the  Treasury 
has  "paid  in  any  case  more  than  $35  per 
ounce  for  any  of  the  gold  mentioned  above, 
or  has  sold  any  gold  at  a  higher  price. 

Answer.  This  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative  in  the  accompanying  letter. 

Question  6.  What  information  does  this 
Government  have  as  to  the  price  of  gold  on 
the  foreign  market  in  Europe  and  Asia  for 
each  of  the  years  requested?  This  informa¬ 
tion  to  include  the  quoted  price  per  ounce 
(high  and  low  for  the  year)  in  American 
dollars. 

Answer.  The  official  buying  prices  for  gold 
in  foreign  countries  are  in  terms  of  foreign 
currencies  and  have  been  virtually  without 
exception  very  close  to  the  equivalent,  at  the 
prevailing  official  exchange  rate,  of  $35  per 
fine  ounce.  There  have  also  been  many  un¬ 
official  private  markets  for  gold  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Broadly  it  may  be  stated  that  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  price 
of  gold  in  unrestricted  markets,  which  gen¬ 
erally  prevailed  in  most  foreign  countries, 
was  very  close  to  the  $35  per  ounce  buying 
price  of  the  United  States  Treasury  at  the 
then-prevailing  exchange  rates.  While  more 
substantial  premiums  were  obtained  in  un¬ 
official  markets  during  various  periods  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  price  has  cur¬ 
rently  dropped  to  a  range  between  $37  and 
$38  per  ounce  in  terms  of  dollars  in  certain 
primary  markets.  Quotations  of  prices  for 
?old  in  such  markets  are  not  derived  from 
Scial  sources  and  the  Treasury  has  no  way 
orydetermining  the  amount  of  gold  sold  at 
the/prices  reported.  Of  even  more  doubtful 
reliability  are  the  prices  quoted  for  various 
internfediate  markets  throughout  the  world 
in  whichkthe  gold  is  subsequently  resold  one 
or  more  times  for  various  currencies.  Many 
of  such  sales  are  made  in  terms  of  local 
currencies  in  situations  involving  complex 
exchange  controls,  over-valued  official  ex- 
mange  rates,  costs  of  transportation  and  in¬ 
surance  from  sources,  expenses  of  smuggling 
into  illegal  market^,  and  so  forth.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  virtually  impossible  in  most 
cases  to  convert  the  price  received  in  local 
currency  into  a  dollai\price  which  would 
have  any  significance. 

Question  7.  Does  this  government  have  any 
information  relative  to  the1,  sales  of  gold 
by  foreign  countries  at  a  prick  higher  than 
$35  an  ounce  and,  if  so,  are  sum  sales  still 
being  made? 

Answer.  According  to  informatioi^received 
by  the  Treasury,  most  foreign  governments 
have  refrained  from  selling  gold  at  prices 
in  excess  of  $35  per  ounce  and  most  excep¬ 
tions  have  been  domestic  sales  for  lofeal 
currencies.  The  largest  indicated  volume  o^ 
such  sales  was  by  the  Nationalist  Govern-’ 
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naent  of  China  from  1942  to  1949,  for  Chinese 
currency.  / 

For  some  time  -the  Bank  of  Mexico  has 
maintained  a  standing  offer  to  sell  Mexican 
gold  coins  for  pesos  at  a  price  whicii  has 
exceeded  $35  an  ounce  at  the  current  ex¬ 
change  rate.  In  1947  and  before,  thfe  Swiss 
National  Bank  also  sold  gold  to  Swiss  buyers 
for  Swiss  francs  slightly  in  excess,  of  $35.  ; 
The  Bank  of  France,  it  has  been  reported,  has  : 
done  a  relatively  small  volume  of  trading  in  ‘ 
gold  on  ‘the  Paris  market,  usually  by  selling 
French  gold  coins  (for  francs)  and  buying 
gold  bars.  The  Bank  of  Greece*  has  sold  as 
well  as  bdiught  gold  coin  of  foreign  mintage 
Sau&i  Arabia  has 
gold  soverign  j 
as  one  of  its!  national  moneys!  and  in  recent  ' 
years  sovereigns  have  sold  there  at  prices 
above  the  equivalent  of  $35  per  ounce.  How-  I 
ever,  many  of  the  sovereigns  which  the  Gov-  . 
ernment  formerly  received/were  disbursed  in  , 
Ways  that  would  more  Accurately  be  de- 1 
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scribed  as  pay: 
money  rather  t: 
Such  receipts,  f 
recent  years,  als< 


out  Sovereigns  as  local  i 
m  selling  them  at  a  profit.  ■; 
Thermore,  have  ceased.  In  3 
Portion  of  the  newly 


minted  gold  of  a‘nurfiber  of  countries  has; 


been  sold 
abroad. 

Question  8.  Unde: 
gold  are  made  by 
governments  and  wfo; 
standings  exist  relAti 


ial,  private  markets 


that  conditions  sales  of 
le  Treasury  to  foreign 
agreements  or  under- 
to  the  resale  of  such 


gold  stocks  and  the  reporting  of  such  tran¬ 
saction  to  the  Treasury.  Is  it  possible  for  i 
a  foreign  government  to  purchase  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce  from  thfe  Government  and  | 
have  such  gold'  stocks  held  by  the  Treasury 
ik  and  then  have 
them  to  dispose  of  an  equivalent  or  lesser 
amount  on  tpe  free  market\at  the  prevailing 
world  priced 
Answer. 


le  Treasury  d^es  not  impose 
upon  foreign  governments  conditions  relat¬ 
ing  to  safes  of  gold,  although  it  does  en-  1 
deavor  to  make  sure  that  the  proposed  for¬ 
eign  purchases  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
are  either  for  legitimate  monetary  purposes  • 
or  for  bona  fide  use  in  industry..  While  the 
possibility  raised  in  the  second  Sentence  of 
this  question  exists,  the  fact  that  the  total 
gold  holdings  of  governments,  central  banks,  ; 
and  /international  financial  institutions  in¬ 
crease  each  year,  indicates  that  gold  is  being  ' 
added  to  official  reserves  rather  than  diverted 
from  them  on  a  net  basis.  Furthermore,  the  ; 
diversion  to  the  free  market  of  gold  bought 
from  (or  replaced  by  gold  bought  from)  the 
United  States  Treasury  is  believed  to.  have  j 
been  of  very  minor  proportions,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  countries  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  answer  to  question  7  aliove. 
In  all  these  countries  the  gold  sold  by  the 
local  authorities  was  intended,  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  for  domestic  holding 
rather  than  export,  although  various  propot- 
tions  were  later  exported. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952— 
CONFERENICE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7005)  to  amend 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 


for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  .  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  conference  report  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  KemL 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  insertions 
be  made.  First  I  should  like  to  have  the 
text  of  the  so-called  Kem  amendment, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  May  28,  by  a  ,yote  of  40  to 
32,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  The  Kem  amendment 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  debate.  It 
went  to  conference,  and  in  conference 
it  was  stricken  by  the  conference 
committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  has  asked  that  the  conference  re¬ 
port  be  rejected  because  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  included  in  it.  He  first 
asked  that  the  conference  report  be  re¬ 
committed  to  the  conferees  with  instruc¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  discovered  that,  from 
a  parliamentary  standpoint,  this  could 
not  be  done,  inasmuch  as  the  House  had 
already  agreed  to  the  conference  report. 
Therefore  the  only  course  which  can  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  is  to  vote  the  con¬ 
ference  report  either  up  or  down. 

In  addition  to  printing  the  full  text 
of  the  Kem  amendment  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  published  the  full  text  of 
the  so-called  Battle  Act,  which  is  known 
as  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1951,  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  and  approved  on 
October  26,  1951. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  date,  because 
it  is  important  in  connection  with  the 
present  debate.  Shortly  after  the  act 
was  approved  the  organization  set  up 
under  the  act  began  operations,  and  we 
have  now  had  a  period  of  6  or  7  months, 
all  told,  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
operation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  two  insertions 
be  made  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  Kem  amendment  and  the  text  of 
the  Battle  Act  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kem  Amendment 

Sec.  13.  (a)  No  economic,  financial,  or 
military  assistance  shall  be  provided  out  of 
any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropri¬ 
ated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  any  act  to 
provide  economic,  financial,  or  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  foreign  countries,  to  any  country 
which  exports  or  knowingly  permits  the  ex¬ 
portation  of,  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  or  any  of  its  satellite  countries 
(including  Communist  China  and  Commu¬ 
nist  North  Korea),  arms,  armament,  or  mili¬ 
tary  materiel,  or  articles  or  commodities  (1) 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
certified  to  the  head  of  the  agency  adminis¬ 
tering  the  program  under  which  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  extended  are  likely  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  armament,  or  military 
materiel,  or  (2)  shipment  of  which  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  embargoed,  or  would  be  refused 
export  licenses,  by  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  national  security;  and  the  Secre¬ 


tary  of  Defense  is  hereby  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  make  such  certification  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  article  or  commodity  of  the  na¬ 
ture  or  class  described. 

(b)  After  the  forty-fifth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  no  country 
shall  be  eligible  for  economic,  financial,  or 
military  assistance  under  any  act  providing 
economic,  financial,  or  military  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  unless  within  30  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  such  assistance  is  to  be 
provided  such  country  shall  have  certified  to 
the  United  States  that  it  has  not,  subsequent 
to  the  fifteenth  day  fallowing  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act,  exported,  or  knowingly 
permitted  the  exportation  of,  arms,  arma¬ 
ment,  military  materiel,  articles,  or  commod¬ 
ities,  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  to  any  of  the  countries  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  such  provisions:  Provided,  That 
such  certification  shall  not  relieve  the  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Mutual  Security  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  United  States  Government  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  enforcing  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1951  is  repealed  effective  on  the 
forty-fifth  day  following  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act. 

[Public  Law  213,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

H.  R.  4550 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  by  the 
United  States  and  cooperating  foreign  na¬ 
tions  of  exports  to  any  nation  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1951.” 

TITLE  I— WAR  MATERIALS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  in  a  world  threat¬ 
ened  by  aggression  the  United  States  can 
best  preserve  and  maintain  peace  by  develop¬ 
ing  maximum  national  strength  and  by  util¬ 
izing  all  of  its  resources  in  cooperation  with 
other  free  nations,  hereby  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  apply  an 
embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  petroleum,  transportation  mate¬ 
rials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary 
strategic  significance  used  in  the  production 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  and  all  countries  under  its  domina¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  (1)  increase  the  national 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  co¬ 
operating  nations;  (2)  impede  the  ability  of 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  military  operations; 
and  (3)  to  assist  the  people  of  the  nations 
under  the  domination  of  foreign  aggressors 
to  reestablish  their  freedom. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  no  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to 
any  nation  unless  it  applies  an  embargo  on 
such  shipments  to  any  nation  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination. 

This  act  shall  be  administered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  about  the  fullest  support  for 
any  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  supported  by  the  United' 
States,  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  certain 
commodities  to  areas  under  the  control  of 
governments  engaged  in  hostilities  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  102.  Responsibility  for  giving  effect 
to  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  vested 
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In  the  person  occupying  the  senior  position 
authorized  by  subsection  (e)  of  section  406 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  or  in  any  person  who  may  here¬ 
after  be  charged  with  principal  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 
Such  person  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “Administrator.” 

S~c.  103.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  within 
30  days  after  enactment  of  this  act  after 
full  and  complete  consideration  of  the  views 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Defense,  and 
Commerce;  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration;  and  any  other  appropriate 
agencies,  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  which  items  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  stra¬ 
tegic  value,  and  those  items  of  primary 
strategic  significance  used  in  the  production 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
which  should  be  embargoed  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  such  de¬ 
terminations  shall  be  continuously  adjusted 
to  current  conditions  on  the  basis  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  consultation,  and  that  all  nations 
receiving  United  States  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  shall  be  kept  informed 
of  such  determinations. 

(b)  All  military,  economic,  or  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  nation  shall,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Administrator,  be  termi¬ 
nated  forthwith  if  such  nation  after  60  days 
from  the  date  of  a  determination  under 
section  103  (a)  knowingly  permits  the  ship, 
ment  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  na¬ 
tions  threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republics  and  all  countries  under  its 
domination,  of  any  item  which  he  has  de¬ 
termined  under  section  103  (a)  after  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  to  be  included 
in  any  of  the  following  categories;  Arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war;  Provided,  That  the  President 
after  receiving  the  advice  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  after  taking  into  account  the 
contribution  of  such  country  to  the  mutual 
security  of  the  free  world,  the  importance  of 
such  assistance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  strategic  importance  of  imports 
received  from  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  the  adequacy  of  such  country’s  controls 
over  the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  items  of 
strategic  importance,  may  direct  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  assistance  to  a  country 
which  permits  shipments  of  items  other  than 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and 
atomic  energy  materials  when  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  indicate  that  the  cessation  of 
aid  would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  President  shall  immediately 
report  any  determination  made  pursuant  to 
the  first  proviso  of  this  section  with  reasons 
therefor  to  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  President  shall 
at  least  once  each  quarter  review  all  deter¬ 
minations  made  previously  and  shall  report 
his  conclusions  to  the  foregoing  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  which  reports  shall 
contain  an  analysis  of  the  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  countries  for  which  determi¬ 
nations  have  been  made. 

Sec.  104.  Whenever  military,  economic,  or 
financial  assistance  has  been  terminated  as 
provided  in  this  act,  such  assistance  can  be 
resumed  only  upon  determination  by  the 
President  that  adequate  measures  have  been 


taken  by  the  nation  concerned  to  assure 
full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the 
term  “assistance"  does  not  include  activities 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
procurement  of  materials  in  which  the 
United  States  is  deficient. 

TITLE  II - OTHER  MATERIALS 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
further  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  regulate  the  export  of  com¬ 
modities  other  than  those  specified  in  title 
I  of  this  act  to  any  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Union  of  So¬ 
viet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  United  States  and  other  cooperating 
nations  of  the  free  world  and  to  oppose  and 
offset  by  nonmilitary  action  acts  which 
threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Sec.  202.  The  United  States  shall  negotiate 
with  any  country  receiving  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  financial  assistance  arrangements 
for  the  recipient  country  to  undertake  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  controlling  exports  of  items  not 
subject  to  embargo  under  title  I  of  this  act, 
but  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  should  be  controlled  to  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all 
countries  under  its  domination. 

Sec.  293.  All  military,  economic,  and  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  shall  be  terminated  when  the 
President  determines  that  the  recipient 
country  (1)  is  not  effectively  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
title,  or  (2)  is  failing  to  furnish  to  the 
United  States  information  sufficient  for  the 
President  to  determine  that  the  recipient 
country  is  effectively  cooperating  with  the 
United  States. 

TITLE  m - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  All  other  nations  (those  not  re¬ 
ceiving  United  States  military,  economic,  or 
financial  assistance)  shall  be  invited  by  the 
President  to  cooperate  jointly  in  a  group  or 
groups  or  on  an  individual  basis  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  export  of  the  commodities  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  act 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  and  all  countries  under  its  domi¬ 
nation. 

Sec.  302.  The  Administrator  with  regard  to 
all  titles  of  this  act  shall — 

■  (a)  coordinate  those  activities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  United  States  departments  and  agencies 
which  are  concerned  with  security  controls 
over  exports  from  other  countries; 

(b)  makes  a  continuing  study  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  export  control  measures  un¬ 
dertaken  by  foreign  governments  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  but  not  less  than  once  every  45  months 
recommending  action  where  appropriate; 
and 

(c)  make  available  technical  advice  and 
assistance  on  export  control  procedures  to 
any  nation  desiring  such  cooperation. 

Sec.  303.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  403,  of  section  404,  and  of  subsec¬ 
tions  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  406  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (Public 
Law  329,  81st  Cong.),  as  amended,  insofar 
as  they  are  consistent  with  this  act,  shall  be 
applicable  to  this  act.  Funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  this  act  in  such  amounts  as  the 
President  shall  direct. 

Sec.  304.  In  every  recipient  country  where 
local  currency  is  made  available  for  local 
currency  expenses  of  the  United  States  in 


connection  with  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  the  local  currency  adminis¬ 
trative  and  operating  expenses  incurred  in 
the  administration  of  this  act  shall  be 
charged  to  such  local  currency  funds  to  the 
extent  available. 

Sec.  305.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  117  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (Public 
Law  472,  80th  Cong.),  as  amended,  and  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  1302  of  the  Third  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1951  (Public 
Law  45,  82d  Cong.),  are  repealed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  before  I  begin  my  discussion,  I 
wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem],  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  was  the  first  one 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  whole  problem  of  strategic  war  ma¬ 
terials  sifting  through  some  of  our  al¬ 
lies  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  Chinese  Communists.  I 
wish  to  state  that  it  was  the  action  of 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  subject  to  our  attention  that 
aroused  my  grave  concern  over  this 
whole  subject.  I  must  say  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord  that  I  would  go  even  f  ’ther  than  he 
goes  with  his  amendment,  because  I  feel 
that  we  should  have  agreed  with  our  al¬ 
lies,  especially  with  Britain,  to  complete¬ 
ly  blockade  the  Communist  Chinese 
coast,  particularly  as  long  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  were  defying  us  and  de¬ 
fying  the  United  Nations  by  keeping 
their  troops  in  Korea.  I  could  never  tol¬ 
erate  the  thought  that  we  were  being  de¬ 
fied  and  that  at  the  same  time  that — as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  so  ably  stat¬ 
ed — our  boys  were  being  killed  in  Korea, 
trade  was  permitted  to  go  on  with  a 
country  that  was  defying  the  western 
civilized  world.  I  would  have  been  glad 
to  go  further,  if  we  could  have  gotten  an 
agreement  with  Britain  to  go  along  with 
us,  and  completely  blockade  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Chinese. 

I  want  to  give  to  give  credit  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  bringing  the 
matter  to  cur  attention,  and  I  give  credit 
also  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  O’Conor],  whose  com¬ 
mittee  has  made  such  an  able  investi¬ 
gation  and  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  kind  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  that  have  sifted  through  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  and  which 
could  be  conceivably  used  against  our 
boys  battling  in  Korea.  I  may  say  that 
earlier  today  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Watkins]  called  attention  and 
gave  credit  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  for  having  brought  this  matter  to 
our  attention. 

Therefore,  in  taking  a  position  against 
the  Kem  amendment,  which  I  shall  do, 
and  in  supporting  the  so-called  Battle 
Act,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Kem  is  the  Member  in  this  body  who 
made  the  Battle  Act  possible. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  with  this 
whole  matter  last  year,  because  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Battle  Act,  in  May 
of  1951,  the  Kem  amendment  was  passed 
and  attached  to  the  third  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  That  appropriation 
bill  went  into  effect,  according  to  a  mem¬ 
orandum  I  have  before  me,  on  June  2, 
1951. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  1  of  9  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
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lations  who  went  abroad  last  July  in 
connection  with  appropriations  being 
considered  at  that  time  for  the  NATO 
countries.  We  visited  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area.  We  visited  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  On  the  trip  we  ran  into  situa¬ 
tions  where  some  of  the  people  who  were 
administering  the  actual  defense  act  of 
the  previous  year  felt  that  there  were 
certain  difficulties  involved  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Kem  amendment 
of  June,  1951;  and  they  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  put  through  legislation  which  would 
protect  all  of  the  important  objectives 
of  the  Kem  amendment  but  at  the  same 
time  give  reasonable  flexibility,  so  that 
the  embarrassments  that  might  come 
about  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  could  be  overcome. 

These  embarrassments  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  the  east-west  trade  which 
had  been  developed  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  were  allied  with  us  and  those 
within  the  Soviet  orbit  was  in  materials 
necessary  to  our  allies.  In  some  cases 
it  was  vitally  necessary,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  coal  from  Poland,  timber,  and 
other  items. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  what 
was  said  by  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany,  General  McCloy,  in  whom  we 
have  the  greatest  confidence.  In  the 
hours  we  spent  with  him  he  pointed  out 
that  the  terms  of  the  Kem  amendment 
of  June  1951  were  so  severe  that  it 
looked  as  though  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  Berlin  operation  if  the 
Eerlin  people  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
could  not  deal  with  each  other — and  the 
Kem  amendment  would  prevent  it — ■ 
and  that  therefore  it  probably  would  not 
be  possible  to  carry  on  the  Berlin  opera¬ 
tion  any  further.  My  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  matter  and  I  determined 
to  see  what  could  be  done  about  pass¬ 
ing  an  act  which  would  embody  all  the 
strong  and  important  features  of  the 
Kem  amendment  but  at  the  same  time 
would  provide  a  procedure  that  would 
remedy  the  difficult  problems  involved. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  How  can  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  or  Mr.  McCloy  consider  that 
to  ask  our  friends  and  allies  not  to  deal 
with  Russia  and  satellite  countries  in 
strategic  ivar  materials  would  cut  off 
trade  between  the  two  countries? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
the  $64  question  which  is  involved  in  the 
whole  debate.  That  is  the  reason  I 
asked  at  the  start  of  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  reader  may  refer  to 
it.  At  the  same  time  I  asked  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Battle  Act  be  inserted 
in  the  Record,  in  order  to  establish  the 
fact  that  we  should  try  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  the  form  of  amendments 
to  the  Battle  Act  rather  than  in  the  form 
of  the  strict  mandatory  action  called 
for  by  the  Kem  amendment. 

If  I  could  postpone  the  immediate  an¬ 
swer  to  the  queston  I  should  like  first  to 
develop  the  differences  between  us. 


I  said  earlier  this  morning,  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  was 
bringing  up  the  matter,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  approach  to  the  matter — 
and  I  should  be  happy  to  join  him  in  the 
approach — should  be  by  way  of  an 
amendment  of  definitions  to  the  Battle 
Act,  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  know 
just  exactly  what  materials  we  want  to 
embargo  and  what  we  want  to  let 
through.  That  would  be  the  wiser  ap¬ 
proach  than  to  attach  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  Mutual  Security  Act, 
because  to  do  so  might  make  it  difficult 
for  some  of  our  allies  to  cooperate  with 
us  were  they  to  be  cut  off  completely 
from  any  trade  with  the  East  in  certain 
materials. 

At  this  point  I  shall  refer  to  the  Battle 
Act,  which  I  have  already  had  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  Battle  Act  is  is  divided  into  three 
titles.  That  act  is  the  result  of  a  study 
which  was  made  by  Members  of  the 
Plouse,  including  Mr.  Battle,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill,  and  for  whom  the  bill  is 
named,  and  certain  other  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
including  Mr.  John  M.  Vorys,  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

I  was  included  in  the  discussions,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  who  will  speak  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  who  knows  more  about  the 
specific  features  of  this  measure  than 
I  do. 

We  tried  to  determine  as  best  we  could 
what  legislation  should  be  enacted. 
First  we  tried  to  determine  what  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  allowed  to  “sift  through.” 

At  this  point  let  me  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  organization  of  the 
Battle  Act.  First  of  all,  title  I  provides 
a  definite  embargo  on  the  shipment  of 
war  materials. 

Section  102  of  title  I  provides  for  the 
administration  of  the  act. 

Section  103  provides  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  items  to  be  embargoed. 

At  this  point  I  note  that  whereas  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem],  in  his 
amendment  calls  for  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  alone,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  the  embargoed  materials  or 
articles  should  be,  the  Battle  Act  in¬ 
cludes,  for  that  purpose,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act,  acting  with  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
which  then  was  in  existence,  and  any 
other  appropriate  agencies. 

At  that  point,  section  103  provides; 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  which  items  are,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  pe¬ 
troleum,  transportation  materials  of  stra¬ 
tegic  value,  and  those  items  of  primary  stra¬ 
tegic  significance  used  in  the  production  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
which  should  be  embargoed  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

I  am  sure  that  up  to  that  point  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem] 
would  agree  that  he  has  no  quarrel  with 
this  act. 

The  following  paragraph  of  the  act 
provides,  in  part,  that — 


(b)  All  military,  economic,  or  financial 
assistance  to  any  nation  shall,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Administrator,  be 
terminated  forthwith  if  such  nation  after 
60  days  from  the  date  of  a  determination 
under  section  103  (a)  — 

And  certain  conditions  are  established 
for  the  termination  of  such  assistance. 

Title  II  relates  to  “Other  materials” — 
materials  other  than  those  strictly 
classified  as  war  materials.  That  title 
provides  certain  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  “Other  materials.” 

Thereafter,  in  title  in,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  “General  provisions”  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  Administrator,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  is  as  simple  as 
that.  However,  it  contains  one  proviso 
which  I  believe  constitutes  the  issue  be¬ 
tween  us  here.  I  shall  read  the  proviso, 
because  I  believe  it  is  the  essence  of  this 
debate.  First,  I  read  section  103  (b)  of 
the  so-called  Battle  Act: 

All  military,  economic,  or  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  nation  shall,  -upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Administrator,  be  term¬ 
inated  forthwith  if  such  nation  after  60 
days  from  the  date  of  a  determination  under 
section  103  (a)  — 

Which  is  the  part  of  the  act  which 
provides  for  the  determination  of  em¬ 
bargoed  articles — 

knowingly  permits  the  shipment  to  any  na¬ 
tion  or  combination  of  nations  threatening 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  all  countries  under  its  domination,  of 
any  item  which  he  has  determined  under 
section  103  (a)  after  a  full  and  complete  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  included  in  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories:  Arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum — 

At  this  point  I  may  add  that  petroleum 
itself  if  not  included  in  the  so-called 
Kem  amendment — 

transportation  materials  of  strategic  value, 
and  items  of  primary  strategic  significance 
used  in  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war. 

Substantially,  at  least,  it  may  be  said — • 
to  use  a  slang  phrase — that  language 
“covers  the  waterfront.”  However,  fol¬ 
lowing  it  come  the  proviso  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  debate  and  the  present 
issue ; 

Provided,  That  President  after  receiving 
the  advice  of  the  Administrator — 

Mr.  President,  I  would  appreciate  the 
attention,  in  regard  to  this  particular 
point,  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Kem]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins],  because  this  point  is  the  key 
of  the  debate.  In  other  words,  in  this 
debate  the  primary  point  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  is  the  proviso  allowing  the 
President  to  exercise  discretion  in  these 
particular  cases — 

and  after  taking  into  account  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  such  country  to  the  mutual  security 
of  the  free  world,  the  importance  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
the  strategic  importance  of  imports  received 
from  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the 
adequacy  of  such  country’s  controls  over  the 
export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  items  of  strategic 
importance,  may  direct  the  continuance  of 
such  assistance  to  a  country  which  permits 
shipments  of  items  other  than  arms,  ammu- 
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nition,  implements  of  war,  and  atomic  energy 
materials  when  unusual  circumstances  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  cessation  of  aid  would  clear¬ 
ly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  it  is  the  interpretation  of 
that  proviso  that  has  troubled  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  KemI,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  say  that  it  has 
troubled  me.  Because  when  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  referred  to  in  that 
connection,  this  act  calls  for  the  strik¬ 
ing  of  a  balance  insofar  as  such  ship¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  namely,  whether 
the  balance  in  connection  with  such 
shipments  is  or  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mutual  security  of  the  free 
world. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  all  of  us  resent 
the  shipment  of  materials  which  en¬ 
danger  our  security  or  the  security  of 
our  boys  in  Korea.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  a  properly  administered  law,  a 
determination  would  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  danger  resulting  from  the 
shipment  of  item  X  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  nations  would  be  greater,  in  terms  of 
our  security,  than  the  return,  in  terms 
of  our  security,  which  our  country  would 
receive  from  having  item  Y  shipped  to 
us  from  the  Soviet  bloc  of  countries,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  shipment  to  them  of  item  X. 
That  is  the  point  at" which  the  difficulty 
arises.  I  admit  that  I  am  troubled  by  it, 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  to  deal 
properly  with  it  is  not  to  enact  a  man¬ 
datory  law,  such  as  the  Kem  amendment, 
but,  in  my  judgment,  perhaps  to  state 
very  definitely  just  what  quantities  of 
what  materials  may  be  shipped,  to  as¬ 
sure  that  we  shall  definitely  obtain  an 
over-all  advantage  as  a  result  of  such 
shipments. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Then  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  say  that 
there  has  been  an  abuse  of  discretion  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  jersey.  I  do  not 
know  as  to  that,  because  the  act  has  been 
in  effect  only  5  or  6  months,  and  person¬ 
ally  I  have  not  received  enough  data  to 
be  convinced  that  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  discretion  in  this  case. 

I  am  told  that  in  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5  or  6  months — the  length  of 
time  since  the  act  has  been  in  effect — • 
the  shipments  of  strategic  materials 
from  western  Europe  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  nations  have  fallen  from  $7,500,000 
worth,  in  1951,  to  less  than  $400,000 
worth,  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1952.  Those  figures  might  indicate  that 
during  1952  the  total  shipments  of  such 
materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc  will  decrease 
to  a  total  of  $1,000,000  worth.  Certainly 
that  would  indicate  an  end  to  some  of 
this  business.  Whether  it  is  an  adequate 
decrease  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Are  the  figures  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  submitted 
for  the  entire  year,  or  are  they  a  monthly 
basis? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  for  the  entire  year,  for  that 
group  of  items. 

In  the  case  of  less  important  items, 
such  as  small  electric  motors,  and  so 
forth,  the  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the 
value  of  shipments  from  $80,000,000 
worth  in  1951  to  less  than  $30,000,000 
worth  in  1952. 

I  am  citing  these  figures,  which  were 
given  to  uS  in  a  conference,  to  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
shipments  during  the  7  months  the 
Battle  Act  has  been  in  effect.  These  fig¬ 
ures  show  a  definite  decrease  in  such  ex¬ 
ports.  That  action  was  taken  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  adjust  shipments  between  the 
Russian  bloc  of  countries  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe  that  are  trying 
to  balance  their  budgets  and  to  handle 
properly  their  needs  in  international 
trade. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  believe  the  Battle 
Act  would  take  care  of  the  situation  if 
it  were  properly  enforced.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  trying  to  reach  a  balance,  as 
between  imports  and  exports,  in  terms  of 
seeing  what  over-all  picture  develops, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  permits  of  too  much  error. 
The  President  might  say,  “We  need 
friends,  and  so  we  will  do  what  our 
friends  want,  and  then  they  will  continue 
to  be  our  friends.” 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  an  administrator  to  enforce 
properly  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  At  this 
point  let  me  say  that  of  course  the  Battle 
Act  provides  for  an  administrative  or¬ 
ganization;  and  as  a  result  of  that  ar¬ 
rangement  one  of  the  principal  men 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  program  is  made  part  and  parcel  of 
the  sifting  and  channeling  and  screen¬ 
ing  and  scrutinizing  of  the  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  are  permitted  to  be  traded  un¬ 
der  this  program. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah 
says,  there  is  the  danger  that  mistakes 
may  be  made  when  any  human  hand  is 
applied  to  such  a  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  alternative 
do  we  have? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted:  In  that  event,  the 
countries  to  whom  we  give  aid  would 
have  to  sign  a  paper  setting  forth  the 
commitments  they  had  made  in  regard 
to  international  trade  in  such  materials. 
However,  one  can  imagine  that  “boot¬ 
legging”  might  very  easily  develop,  inso¬ 
far  as  international  trade  in  such  ma¬ 
terials  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  I  would  prefer  to  have  an 
administrator  established,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  he  would  watch  this  situation 
very  carefully.  That  is  what  is  done  un¬ 
der  the  Battle  Act.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
a  wiser  solution.  That  Is  why  I  favored 
the  Battle  bill. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  measure,  the  only 
time  the  President  can  do  anything  is 
after  the  other  countries  have  acted?  In 
other  words,  if  they  go  ahead  and  make 
the  shipments,  although  he  may  not 
think  they  should  have  done  so,  they 
will  already  have  done  it,  and  he  would 
be  punishing  them  for  something  which 
has  already  occurred.  He  does  not  have 
any  method  or  means  whaiever  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  advance  what  they  are  going  to 
do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  pro¬ 
viso  says — and  I  shall  read  it  again  to  the 
Senator ; 

Provided,  That  the  President  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  the  Administrator  and  after 
taking  into  account  the  contribution  of  such 
country  to  the  mutual  security  of  the  free 
world,  the  importance  of  such  assistance  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  the  strate¬ 
gic  importance  of  imports  received  from 
countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  such  country’s  controls  over  the 
export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  items  of  strate¬ 
gic  importance,  may  direct  the  continuance 
of  such  assistance. 

There  is  an  ascertainment  he  must 
make  before  he  directs  a  continuance. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  other  words,  he  is 
passing  upon  something  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  consummated.  He  is  passing 
on  that  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  He  is 
passing  on  the  status  of  trade  back  and 
forth  which  has  to  be  justified  by  him 
before  we  continue  our  aid.  Then,  if  he 
finds  that  the  embargo  which  is  provided 
for  in  this  act  is  violated,  there  is  the 
termination  provision  which  appears  in 
section  104.  Let  me  say  I  did  not  read 
the  second  proviso,  which  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  When  the  President  has  made 
such  determination,  then  country  “X” 
can  continue  the  trade  and  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  the  assistance.  I  read; 

Provided  further,  That  the  President  shall 
immediately  report  any  determination  made 
pursuant  to  the  first  proviso  of  this  section 
with  reasons  therefor  to  the  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  President  shall  at  least  once  each  quarter 
review  all  determinations  made  previously 
and  shall  report  his  conclusions  to  the  fore¬ 
going  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
which  reports  shall  contain  an  analysis  of 
the  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  of  countries 
for  which  determinations  have  been  made. 

The  next  section,  section  1C4,  reads: 

Whenever  military,  economic,  or  financial 
assistance  has  been  terminated  as  provided 
in  this  act,  such  assistance  can  be  resumed 
only  upon  determination  by  the  President 
that  adequate  measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  nation  concerned  to  assure  full  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  am  merely  reviewing  these  provisions 
because  I  want  the  Senator  to  under¬ 
stand  the  kind  of  machinery  we  tried  to 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
this  problem,  and  of  keeping  constant 
check  on  the  administration  of  the  act. 
We  provided  that  the  information  should 
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be  detailed  and  practical,  so  that  the 
precedure  would  not  simply  slide  along, 
as  I  am  afraid  it  otherwise  would.  Even 
und6r  the  provisions  of  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment  there  would  be  no  such  check  at 
all.  All  we  would  have  would  be  the 
statement  from  the  other  countries,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  get  any  help  from  us, 
that  they  had  not,  subsequently  to  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  exported  or  know¬ 
ingly  permitted  the  exportation  of  such 
goods.  I  think  the  Battle  Act  is  tighter 
than  is  the  Kem  amendment. 

Mr.  W ATKINS.  I  may  inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  the  provisions  of  tha.t 
act  with  respect  to  the  quarterly  reports 
to  the  President  have  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  reports  have  been  made; 
and,  in  fact,  before  I  conclude  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  am  going  to  submit  a  report 
which  was  made  to  the  chairman  of  our 
^committee  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
matters  which  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  brought  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  I  may  address  an¬ 
other  question  to  the  Senator,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
there  is  no  way  that  those  who  favor  the 
over-all  program  and  favor  the  bill,  even 
though  they  do  not  agree  with  all  its 
provisions  and  although  they  voted  for 
amendments  which  were  lost,  can  ex¬ 
press  how  they  feel  about  this  Kem 
amendment  except  by  voting  against  the 
entire  conference  report.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  At  the 
moment,  that  is  necessary,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  consider 
withdrawing  his  amendment  and  join¬ 
ing  with  me  and  other  Senators  in  at¬ 
taching  a  similar  amendment,  or  some 
kind  of  amendment,  to  the  Battle  Act. 
I  think  this  question  should  be  handled 
by  tightening  up  that  act,  rather  than 
to  be  handled  in  the  present  MSA 
amendment.  That  would  be  my  thought. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  in  favor  of  amending  the 
Battle  Act,  in  order  to  tighten  up  that 
situation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  At  the 
moment  I  am  thinking  of  merely  one 
item.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  tight  enough 
on  the  subject  of  rubber.  It  seems  to 
me  the  rubber  provision  is  too  loose. 
I  really  think  something  should  be  done 
in  that  respect.  But  I  am  advised  that 
the  reason  for  the  difficulty  regarding 
rubber  is  the  critical  situation  in  Malaya. 
If  rubber  cannot  be  exported  from 
Malaya,  or  if  it  is  made  too  tight,  so 
that  the  other  countries  cannot  take  it, 
or  because,  by  strict  limitation,  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  so  tight  that  Malaya  cannot 
export  some  of  it,  Malaya  would  be  in 
serious  economic  difficulty.  This  could 
well  mean  a  substantial  increase  in  Com¬ 
munist  influence  in  that  area.  I  think 
that  is  the  reason  some  of  our  British 
friends  have  been  urging  that  there  be 
not  too  stringent  controls  over  the  rub¬ 
ber  situation.  I  am  presently  going  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  statement  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  MSA  regarding  the  rubber  sit¬ 
uation.  I  shall  deal  with  that  in  a 
moment.  But  I  am  giving  that  as  an 
example  of  the  embarrassment  we  have 


found  in  having  too  rigid  an  amend¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  Kem  amendment, 
which  says  that  no  such  exports  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  administration  tried  sincerely 
to  enforce  the  Kem  amendment  when 
it  was  on  the  books? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  on  the  books  long  enough 
for  us  to  know  much  about  it  in  the  way 
of  enforcement.  The  only  evidence  I 
had  was,  I  think,  in  France.  I  do  not 
want  to  quote  anybody  wrongly,  but,  as 
I  recall,  Ambassador  Bruce  talked  to 
me  about  it  in  France,  and  I  know  John 
McCloy  did,  in  Germany.  They  were 
embarrassed,  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  we  could  not  do  something  to 
carry  out  what  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  has  called  to  our  at¬ 
tention  as  so  important,  namely,  to  put 
the  brakes  on  the  movement  of  strategic 
materials,  but  to  set  up  machinery  which 
would  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  deal  with  embarrassing 
situations. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true  that  after 
the  passage  of  the  Kem  amendment  by 
the  Congress,  the  President  suspended 
its  operation  by  Executive  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  may 
be  true. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  was  withheld  by  Execu¬ 
tive  order,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  take  the  Senator’s  word  for 
it.  If  that  be  so,  that  should  not  have 
been  done. 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  But  it  is 
true,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  United 
States  officials  in  Paris  and  in  other 
places  where  our  committee  was  on  its 
trip  last  July,  called  our  attention  to 
this  matter.  One  of  the  chief  things 
they  asked  us  to  do  was  to  see  whether 
we  could  not  get  together  when  we  got 
back  and  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
solution.  That  led  to  my  interest  in  the 
Battle  bill  and  I  helped  to  get  that  bill 
passed.  It  was  approved  on  October  26. 
I  thought  I  was  doing  an  act  which  was 
recognizing  the  leadership  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri.  I  thought  I  was 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  appreciate  the  good 
offices  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
but  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  instead  of  giving 
the  Kem  amendment  a  fair  test,  the 
President,  merely  by  Executive  order,  un¬ 
lawfully  as  I  thought,  suspended  the 
operation  of  that  act?  Now  it  is  being 
said  that  we  ought  to  give  the  Battle 
Act  a  fair  test.  They  declined  and  re¬ 
fused  to  try  the  Kem  amendment  in 
operation,  but  are  now  pleading  fdr  more 
than  7  months  within  which  to  test  the 
Battle  Act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  I  may 
say  so  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I 
very  much  fear  that,  had  we  followed 
the  Kem  amendment  literally,  we  would 


have  had  to  withhold  aid  from  our  allies 
while  we  were  trying  to  interpret  what 
the  Kem  amendment  meant. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  unthinkable  that  our 
allies  would  subject  themselves  to  the 
same  discipline  that  we  ourselves  have 
done? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  that  point. 
I  do  not  want  to  debate  it  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  but  I  think  that  probably  is  a  point 
that  we  ought  to  explore  further  in 
amending  the  Battle  Act.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  certain  areas  in 
Western  Europe  where  they  need  coal  or 
timber  props,  or  something  else  for  their 
mines,  which  they  can  get  only  from 
the  satellite  countries,  and,  in  order  to 
get  those  things,  they  have  to  trade  in 
some  way  such  such  countries.  They 
carry  on  such  trade  when  it  is  not  in  a 
quantity  to  be  damaging  to  our  security. 
Our  allies  do  not  come  as  near  to  being 
self-sufficient  in  natural  resources  as  we 
do  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  further  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Very 
gladly. 

Mr.  KEM.  Would  the  Senator  join  in 
the  argument  made  by  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Morrison,  when  he  was  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  effect  that  when  we 
want  to  engage  in  international  trade 
we  have  to  tell  what  our  customers  want 
to  buy,  and  it  so  happens  that  presently 
Russia  and  her  satellites  want  to  buy 
strategic  war  materials,  and  so  we  have 
to  sell  them  to  Russia? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No,  I 
would  not  join  him  in  that  statement. 
But  there  are  many  questions  involved 
in  these  things.  I  do  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sarily  means  that  the  advantage  will  be 
with  the  enemy.  There  might  be  some 
cases  where  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
the  whole  picture  and  see  whether  we 
would  be  gaining  or  losing  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  trade. 

Mr.  KEM.  Has  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  heard  of  any  other  definition  of 
strategic  war  materials  than  that  which 
we  are  applying  to  ourselves? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  reason  why  the  same  definition 
should  not  be  required  of  our  allies? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  and  I 
think  that  may  be  a  hint  that  if  the 
Senator  will  join  with  me  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Battle  Act,  it  might  be 
well - 

Mr.  KEM.  I  have  great  regard  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  why  we 
should  undertake  at  this  late  hour  in  the 
session  to  introduce  new  legislation  to 
amend  the  Battle  Act,  pilot  it  through  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House — it  may  be  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
would  not  consider  it — and  then  try  to 
pass  it  during  this  session,  instead  of 
making  further  aid  to  our  allies  con¬ 
tingent  on  their  meeting  fair,  just,  and 
honorable  conditions  with  reference  to 
selling  strategic  war  materials  only  to 
Russia  and  her  satellites. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  late 
in  the  session,  of  course.  It  should  have 
come  up  when  we  were  considering  the 
bill.  Here  we  have  an  act  which  is  the 
existing  law.  It  has  given  evidence  of 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  But  let 
me  read  the  report  of  our  conferees  to 
show  that  we  are  not  entirely  happy  in 
the  matter: 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  no  economic,  financial,  or  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  should  he  provided  to  any 
country  knowingly  permitting  the  export  of 
arms,  military  materiel,  or  commodities 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms 
or  armament  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its 
satellites. 

That  has  reference  to  the  Kem 
amendment. 

This  section  also  'provided  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  213,  82d  Cong. — 
Battle  Act).  The  conferees  felt  that  proper 
implementation  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Control  Act  would  provide  a  more 
workable  solution  to  the  problem  and  did 
not  include  this  section  in  the  conference 
agreement.  . 

The  committee  of  conference,  however, 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  progress 
made  so  far  in  bringing  under  control  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Soviet  bloc  from  countries 
which  receive  United  States  assistance.  The 
committee  of  conference  also  was  concerned 
that  the  operation  of  the  control  of  trade 
with  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain  was 
still  dispersed  among  several  departments 
and  agencies  in  Washington  and  that  the 
centralization  of  administration  which  had 
been  anticipated  under  the  Battle  Act  had 
not  been  completely  put  into  effect. 

Those  were  our  criticisms  up  on  that 
point. 

The  committee  of  conference  examined 
figures  showing  substantial  reductions  in 
East-West  trade  in  strategic  materials  since 
the  Battle  Act  went  into  effect  and  found 
that  substantial  progress  was  being  made  in 
eliminating  this  trade.  It  was  recognized 
that  during  the  short  time  the  Battle  Act 
has  been  in  effect  a  basis  has  been  laid  for 
reducing  the  volume  of  shipments  to  Russia 
and  the  satellites  and  that  the  results  of 
prepartory  work  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
become  fully  apparent. 

That  is  the  statement  made  by  the 
committee  in  its  report,  and  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  view  that  it  was  wiser  to 
continue  with  the  statute  on  the  books 
than  to  establish  the  new  over-all  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Kem  amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  was 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Looking  at  the  matter 
realistically  and  objectively,  does  the 
Senator  feel  that  if  something  is  not 
done  with  reference  to  the  pending  bill 
there  is  any  likelihood  that  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Battle  Act  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  present  session? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  prognosticate.  We  are 
all  trying  to  get  through  before  the  con¬ 
ventions  begin.  I  do  not  think  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  us  is  great  enough  to 
say - 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  an  inconsequential 
difference  when  it  involves  the  lives  and 
safety  of  our  men  in  Korea? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  I 
thought  that,  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  How  many  casualties  would 
it  take  for  the  Senator  to  agree? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  casualties. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  find  fault 
with  the  figures  which  I  presented  this 
afternoon  to  the  effect  that  shipments 
of  strategic  war  materials  to  Russia  and 
her  satellites  have  been  increasing  by 
tremendous  amounts  since  the  Battle 
Act  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
been  advised  that  in  rubber  they  have 
not  increased.  One  of  my  aids  gave  me 
the  figures  which  I  read  before,  that  the 
shipments  of  strategic  materials  have 
dropped  from  $7,500,000  in  1951  to  less 
than  $400,000  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1952. 

Mr.  KEM.  Where  did  the  Senator  get 
those  figures? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  From  the 
figures  we  received  from  the  office  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Battle  Act.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  seen  some  of  them.  They 
are  filed  by  countries.  Of  course,  they 
are  confidential  information,  but  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  or  any  other  Sen¬ 
ator  may  look  at  them.  I  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  read  those  tables  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEM.  Why  should  they  be  con¬ 
fidential  when  the  safety  of  our  men  in 
Korea  is  involved? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  could 
not  answer  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  statistics  show  that  under  the  Bat¬ 
tle  Act,  after  only  7  months  of  operation, 
exportation  to  the  satellite  countries  has 
decreased  very  rapidly? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  I 
read  that  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  stated  it  Friday, 
in  my  remarks,  I  think. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  figures  which 
I  have  received,  but  they  show  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  direction  of  control 
and  of  a  reduction  of  certain  items. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  further  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  if  we  are  to  consider  the 
figures,  they  should  be  laid  on  the  table 
here  for  a  critical  examination?  But 
the  figures  are  suppressed.  Is  that  the 
kind  of  treatment  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  fair  for  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  question  me  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  our  military  au¬ 
thorities  when  they  say  that  certain 
dealings  should  not  be  made  public.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  en¬ 
titled  to  study  the  figures. 

Mi\  KEM.  I  have  been  accorded  that 
privilege,  and  I  appreciate  the  courtesy. 
I  found  some  of  the  figures  incompre¬ 
hensible;  I  found  them  incomplete,  and 
I  found  them  far  from  convincing. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  and  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  done  by  the  O’Conor  subcom¬ 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  made  an 
important  study  of  the  question,  but  he 
told  me  just  a  day  or  two  ago — I  hope  I 
am  not  quoting  him  incorrectly — that  he 
has  not  received  any  figures  for  the  past 
3  or  4  months.  His  figures  were  earlier, 
and  he  has  not  received  the  most  recent 
figures. 

These  are  questions  that  should  be 
handled  by  all  of  us  getting  together  to 
see  where  we  could  tighten  this  act,  with¬ 
out  trying  to  draw  the  entire  curtain 
down,  and  preventing  anything  at  all 
from  going  through.  It  should  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  our  people  in  their  dealings  with 
other  countries  abroad. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  read  this  morning  a  pub¬ 
lic  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  as  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  to  the  effect  that  shipments  were 
continuing  in  great  quantities  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  I  read  from  a  report  to  the  same 
effect - 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  January 
was  the  month  the  Battle  Act  first  began 
operation. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  read  to  the  same  effect 
with  reference  to  February.  I  have 
made  inquiries  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  available  agencies, 
and  the  latest  figures  I  have  been  able  to 
get  are  for  April  of  this  year.  There  is 
nothing  in  those  figures  to  indicate  that 
shipments  of  such  important  articles  as 
rubber  have  increased  greatly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That 
makes  it  necessary  at  this  point  for  me 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  on  the  rubber  situation.  I 
shall  read  it  at  this  time. 

4H  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  I  asked  about  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation,  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  way  we  could  vote  for  the  Kem 
amendment,  to  show  our  approval  of  it, 
without  voting  against  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  am  informed  that  we  cannot 
do  so.  Personally  I  have  voted  for  all 
so-called  foreign  aid  measures  during 
the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I 
have  often  disagreed  with  the  amounts 
authorized  in  most  of  the  measures  for 
which  I  voted,  but  it  was  always  after 
careful  scrutiny.  I  am  one  who  believes 
the  Senator  is  doing  a  great  service - 

Mi’-  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mi-.  WATKINS.  I  am  faced  now  with 
this  situation:  I  approve  the  program. 
It  is  our  program.  We  have  no  other 
program  at  the  moment;  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  folly  to  withdraw  from 
it,  because  we  have  nothing  else  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  its  place. 

We  are  in  so  far  and  so  deep  that  we 
should  not  change  course  now.  I  find 
myself  in  a  position  where  I  am  in  con¬ 
flict  between  my  deep  feeling  about  this 
amendment,  and  what  is  going  on  over- 
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seas,  and  particularly  with  reference  to 
what  is  being  done  by  the  administration 
in  keeping  the  Nationalists  on  Formosa 
from  interfering  with  traffic  of  strategic 
materials,  weapons  of  war,  and  almost 
everything  else  going  into  Red  China  at 
this  time  under  the  very  noses  of  our 
guns.  The  Nationalists  are  prevented 
by  our  fleet  from  interfering  with  that 
traffic. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  over-all  program 
as  recommended  in  the  report;  yet  I 
heartily  disagree  with  the  committee’s 
action  on  this  particular  amendment  in 
abandoning  it,  and  not  adopting  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  As  the 
Senator  probably  knows,  there  were  two 
votes  in  favor  of  it.  There  were  two  of 
us,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  and  myself,  who  felt  in  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  that  we  should  try  to 
seek  a  way  to  meet  the  difficulties  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Kem  amendment.  We  felt 
the  Kem  amendment  was  too  drastic, 
but  that  there  might  be  some  amend¬ 
ment  suggested  to  the  Battle  Act  to  meet 
the  difficulties.  I  still  think  that  could 
be  done,  if  we  had  the  will  to  do  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  Battle  Act  has  a  year  to  go 
before  it  expires.  I  believe  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  progress. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Was  there  any  man¬ 
date  in  the  conference  to  bring  in  an 
amendment  that  would  meet  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  views,  to  tighten  up  the  Battle 
Act? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The 
main  reason  was  that  the  House  had  a 
considered  opinion  that  the  Battle  Act 
should  be  tried  further.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  misquoting  anybody  when  I 
say  that  the  House  conferees  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  that  feeling,  and  the  only  ones 
on  our  side  were  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  myself,  who  felt  possibly 
some  adjustment  could  be  made  along 
the  lines  of  the  Kem  amendment. 

I  believe  the  Battle  Act  can  be  used 
effectively.  I  think  this  debate  will  help 
the  administrator  of  the  Battle  Act,  and 
I  think  it  will  serve  notice  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  to  the  way  we  feel  about  its 
administration.  I  feel  the  Battle  Act 
is  the  best  approach  at  the  moment, 
rather  than  to  go  back  and  say  that 
the  entire  Mutual  Security  Act  should 
be  thrown  out  because  we  disagree  with 
the  Kem  amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  in  mind  that  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
was  40  to  32  in  favor  of  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
sorry  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  is  a  good,  stanch  Republican, 
was  the  one  Republican  who  did  not  vote 
for  his  colleague’s  amendment.  In 
fact,  the  next  day  I  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  change  my  vote,  in  recognition  of  the 
contribution  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  made.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
him,  I  still  feel  the  Battle  Act  is  the  best 
approach,  rather  than  to  put  a  strait- 
jacket  onto  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  might  feel  the 
same  way  about  the  Battle  Act  if  we 


had  what  I  felt  was  sincere  enforcement 
of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  any  act  is  always  the 
important  thing. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  why  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  ought  to  have  a  mandatory  act, 
because  we  are  not  getting  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  a  discretionary 
act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his 
courtesy. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
discussing  the  rubber  question,  I  have 
here  a  memorandum  from  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Claim  That  Crude  Rubber  Should  Be  a  War 

Material  Under  Title  1  of  Battle  Act  and 

That  Britain  Has  Greatly  Increased  Its 

Exports  of  Crude  Rubber  to  the  Soviet 

Union  Since  Passage  of  the  Battle  Act 

The  facts:  Crude  rubber,  like  crude  steel, 
is  a  basic  necessity  for  modern  warfare.  It 
is  not,  however,  considered  of  primary  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  because  crude  rubber,  as 
such,  has  no  direct  military  application.  It 
must  first  be  treated  by  the  addition  of  vari¬ 
ous  chemicals  and  must  then  be  manufac¬ 
tured  into  strategic  items  for  military  use. 
That  is  why,  under  the  Battle  Act,  a  long 
list  of  rubber-compounding  agents,  master- 
batch,  key  types  of  rubber-working  machin¬ 
ery,  carbon-black  manufacturing  plants, 
bullet-proof  tires  and  tubes,  and  heavy-duty 
tires  in  addition  to  the  more  important  types 
of  synthetic  rubber  are  all  rated  as  primary 
strategic,  and  hence  require  embargo  treat¬ 
ment.  After  careful  consideration  of  the 
best  advice  and  information  available  from 
the  United  States  rubber  industry  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  Government  relat¬ 
ing  to  Soviet  bloc  stocks,  production,  and 
uses  of  rubber,  the  Administration  has  not 
yet  found  it  possible  to  determine  a  precise 
level  beyond  which  exports  would  contribute 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  war  potential.  This  level 
may  be  as  high  as  100,000  tons  a  year. 

^  As  I  recall,  the  figures  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  this  morning 
showed  that  the  total  rubber  exports  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  were  around  82,000  or 
85,000  tons.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
figure,  but  it  was  something  in  that 
neighborhood. 

When  the  statistics  are  viewed  over-all, 
Britain  has  not  speeded  up  the  rate  at  which 
it  has  been  permitting  shipments  of  crude 
rubber  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  very  large 
increase  in  shipments  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  since  Korea  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  whereas  Malaya  used  to  ship  these 
quantitites  directly  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  they 
are  now  moving  largely  by  way  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1950  approximately  68,000 
tons  of  rubber  moved  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  from 
Malaya  (a  British  territory),  while  in  1951 
only  17,500  tons  moved  from  that  source. 
In  these  years,  the  total  imports  of  rubber 
into  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  were  82,500  and  67,500 
tons  respectively.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  1952  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  amounted  to  about  42,000 
tons.  Approximately  18,000  tons  of  this 
amount  were  actually  licensed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1951.  Because  of  lack  of  shipping 
facilities,  this  quantity  was  not  exported 
until  1952.  Both  Malaya  and  the  United 
Kindom  embargo  exports  of  rubber  to  China. 

Continued  exports  of  crude  rubber  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Malaya  are  necessasry  to  assure  the  import 
into  the  United  Kindom  of  large  amounts 
of  essential  timber  and  coarse  grains. 


That  is  the  exchange  idea  which  the 
Battle  Act  makes  possible  under  that 
proviso.  I  continue  reading  from  the 
memorandum: 

A  further  difficulty  in  getting  sharp  reduc¬ 
tions  in  rubber  shipments  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  price  of  natural  rubber 
has  been  declining  steadily,  leading  to  re¬ 
duced  wages  in  rubber  producing  areas  in 
Malaya  and  Indonesia  which  already  have 
difficult  internal  political  problems.  As  is 
well  known,  there  is  unrest  in  Malaya  now 
and  open  Commqnist  depredations  against 
plantation  personnel  take  place  daily  there. 
In  Indonesia  the  Communists  are  making 
efforts  to  gain  control.  Further  reductions 
in  exports,  attributed  rightly  or  wrongly  to 
United  States  efforts  to  get  tighter  controls 
to  the  Soviet  bloc,  could  backfire  danger¬ 
ously  especially  in  underdeveloped  areas  in 
the  Far  East.  There  has  been  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  those  areas  with  United  States 
rubber  procurement  policy  and  they  feel 
they  must  protect  their  standards  of  living, 
already  too  low,  by  finding  adequate  markets 
for  their  major  income  producing  product. 

Our  p^hcy  is  aimed  at  embargoing  rubber 
to  China,  reducing  the  remaining  trade  to 
the  lowest  level  which  can  be  reached  con¬ 
sidering  the  grain  and  timber  supply  prob¬ 
lem  and  political  problems  just  mentioned 
and  to  assuring  that  rubber  which  is  sent  to 
the  bloc  produces  equivalent  or  greater 
strength  for  the  West  (by  the  nature  of  the 
quid  pro  quo)  than  it  produced  for  the  bloc. 

We  have  the  question  of  policy,  as  to 
whether  it  is  wise  to  make  these  ex¬ 
changes,  carefully  screened  a,nd  carefully 
watched  as  to  quantities,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  on  our  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  situation,  and  whether  it  is  wise 
to  have  the  flexibility  provided  in  the 
Battle  Act,  under  which  the  shipments 
involved  are  made. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  the 
record  from  the  administration  on  the 
rubber  question. 

There  was  another  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  that  was  with  reference  to  petroleum 
exploration  equipment  which  had  been 
shipped  from  the  Netherlands  to  Poland. 
I  have  inquired  about  this  subject,  and 
I  have  been  handed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Connally]  a  letter 
from  the  White  House,  which  I  am  told 
is  not  classified,  and  which  I  think  should 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
because  apparently,  under  the  discretion 
given  by  the  proviso,  section  103  db), 
the  President  felt  justified  in  releasing 
this  petroleum  exploration  equipment 
from  the  Netherlands  to  Poland. 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  letter,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  22,  1952. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  advised 
that  a  small  quantity  of  petroleum  explora¬ 
tion  equipment  was  shipped  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  Poland  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  (the  Battle  Act).  This  oil  drilling 
equipment  Is  an  item  listed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Battle  Act, 
as  one  embargoed  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  Any  shipment  of  any 
such  items  listed  automatically  results  in 
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all  military,  economic,  and  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Netherlands  being  cut  off,  unless 
I  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  powers 
granted  to  me  by  section  103  (b)  of  the  act, 
that  “cessation  of  aid  would  clearly  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.” 
The  Administrator  of  the  act  has  advised  me 
that  aid  to  the  Netherlands  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  He  made  this  recommendation  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  In¬ 
terior.  Agriculture,  Commerce;  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  am  informed  that  the  facts  are  as 
fellows: 

The  shipment,  which  took  place  recently, 
involved  small  quantities  of  oil  drilling 
equipment.  Technical  experts  in  this  coun¬ 
try  believe  that  this  amount  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  equipment  would  not  add  signifi- 
cantely  to  the  capacity  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
explore  for,  or  to  produce  petroleum. 

The  shipment  is  the  final  one  against 
binding  obligations  incurred  in  August  1949. 
The  original  contract  was  entered  into  in 
good  faith  by  the  Netherlands  shipper  and 
the  Polish  Government  enterprise  2  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  and  prior  to  any  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  question  is  of  primary  strategic  im¬ 
portance.  At  the  time  the  original  transac¬ 
tion  was  negotiated,  the  Dutch  shipper  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  government  to 
complete  the  contract  and  subsequently  had 
obtained  a  Dutch  export  license.  By  the 
time  the  embargo  list  was  established,  pur¬ 
suant  to  title  I  of  the  Battle  Act,  and  became 
operative  on  January  24,  1952,  the  Dutch 
equipment  had  been  practically  paid  for  by 
the  Polish  enterprise.  Before  the  final  ship¬ 
ment  took  place,  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government  held  discussions  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Netherlands  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  means  of  avoiding  this  shipment.  The 
Netherlands  Government  considered  that  this 
equipment  would  not  significantly  contribute 
to  the  military  potential  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
(a  conclusion  in  which  our  United  States 
technical  experts  agree) .  It  also  took  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  shipment  had  been 
virtually  paid  for  and  represented  the  final 
transaction  under  a  binding  contract  made 
in  good  faith  more  than  2  years  previously. 
The  Netherlands  Government,  therefore,  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  not  block  the  shipment. 

Cessation  of  aid  to  the  Netherlands  would 
materially  weaken  the  whole  system  of  de¬ 
fenses  now  being  built  up  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  Consequently,  cessation  of 
aid  to  the  Netherlands  would  be  “detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Netherlands  is  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  mutual  security  of  the 
free  world.  The  Netherlands  has  been  a 
participant  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  de¬ 
fense  program  since  its  inception  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  most  difficult  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  has  made  courageous  po¬ 
litical  and  military  decisions  and  has  taken 
positive  steps  in  order  to  make  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program  effective.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  has  demonstrated  a  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  and  has  displayed  a  genuine 
sense  of  concern  and  responsibility  toward 
the  mutual  defense  effort. 

The  Netherlands  Government  has  commit¬ 
ted  itself  to  make  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions — industrial,  financial,  and  military — 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Netherlands  Government  is 
carrying  out  on  its  own  initiative  a  strict 
program  of  internal  financial  controls  and 
is  reducing  the  level  of  civilian  consumption 
in  order  to  provide  added  resources  for  de¬ 
fense. 

From  the  standpoint  of  military  strategy, 
the  Netherlands  occupies  an  important  po¬ 


sition.  The  Dutch  have  shown  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate  in  coordinated  planning 
so  as  to  make  possible  the  maximum  use  to 
NATO  forces  of  Holland’s  strategic  location. 
In  addition,  the  Netherlands  Government 
has  specifically  committed  itself  to  provide 
a  substantial  number  of  troops,  naval  ves¬ 
sels,  and  air  units  and  to  be  responsible  for 
their  maintenance  and  training.  However, 
the  Netherlands’  contribution  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  free  world — and,  hence,  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States — cannot,  in  the 
absence  of  assistance,  be  carried  out  as 
planned. 

The  Netherlands  Government  cooperates 
with  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  to  prevent  or  limit  dras¬ 
tically  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  items  that 
are  considered  to  be  strategic.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  controls  are  well  designed  to  effectuate 
understandings  arrived  at  and  are  efficiently 
operated. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  103  (b)  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Control  Act,  I  have  directed 
that  assistance  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Netherlands  be  continued.  In  reaching  this 
determination,  I  have  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act,  Mr.  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman,  and  have  taken  into  account  “the 
contribution  of  such  country  to  the  mutual 
security  of  the  free  world,  the  importance  of 
such  assistance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  strategic  importance  of  imports 
received  from  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  the  adequacy  of  such  country’s  controls 
over  the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  items 
of  strategic  importance.” 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Habry  S.  Truman. 

Hon.  Tom  Connally, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  United  States  Senate,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
read  one  paragraph.  I  quote  from  the 
letter  from  the  President  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee: 

The  shipment,  which  took  place  recently, 
involved  small  quantities  of  oil-drilling 
equipment.  Technical  experts  in  this  coun¬ 
try  believe  that  this  amount  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  equipment  would  not  add  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  capacity  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
'explore  for,  or  to- produce  petroleum. 

That  is  the  official  explanation  which 
comes  to  our  committee  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Netherlands  Government  was  under  con¬ 
tractual  obligation,  which  it  entered  into 
long  before  the  question  of  the  embargoes 
arose,  and  that  this  was  the  last  delivery 
on  a  contractual  obligation  undertaken,  I 
believe,  in  1948  or  1949.  It  was  decided 
by  our  own  technical  experts  that  this 
amount  of  equipment  would  not  in  any 
significant  way  add  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  to  explore  for  or  to 
produce  petroleum. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Has  the  Senator  any  com¬ 
ment  on  the  reports  in  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  this  waiver  or  permit  given 
to  the  Netherlands  regarding  oil-drilling 
equipment  is  considered  to  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  similar  waivers  which  will 
be  issued  by  the  President? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
know,  because  all  the  letter  states  is  that 
the  shipment  is  the  final  one,  against 
binding  obligations  incurred  in  August 


1949.  Therefore,  so  far  as  this  particu¬ 
lar  transaction  is  concerned,  this  is  the 
last  of  a  series  for  filling  a  previously 
incurred  obligation.  There  is  nothing  I 
can  find  in  the  letter  which  refers  to  a 
continuing  series.  The  President  simply 
takes  the  position  that  under  section  103 
(b)  of  the  Battle  Act,  he  has  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  discretion  to  allow  this  shipment 
to  go  through. 

With  respect  to  the  other  question 
which  the  Senator  asks,  I  could  not 
answer  it. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  I  would  expect,  after  this  debate  and 
the  very  able  presentation  he  has  made, 
together  with  the  sincere  explanation 
which  I  have  tried  to  make,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  these  two  measures,  the  Kem 
amendment  and  the  Battle  Act,  that  the 
President  would  realize  that  we  have 
these  conditions  very  much  in  mind,  and 
that  we  do  not  expect  further  additions 
to  be  made,  by  way  of  any  attempt  to  get 
around  the  spirit  of  the  Battle  Act.  I  do 
not  believe  the  President  would  try  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  we  are  reaching  the  point  where 
patience  is  ceasing  to  be  a  virtue?  We 
have  been  told  from  month  to  month, 
and  even  from  year  to  year,  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  patient,  these  shipments 
would  be  stopped.  Yet  when  we  send 
out  our  committee  and  the  committee 
reports  back  to  us,  we  find  that  they 
have  not  been  stopped,  that  with  respect 
to  some  commodities  or  materials  the 
shipments  are  increasing  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing.  Still  we  are  again  asked  to  be 
patient,  and  told  that  something  will 
be  done  about  it.  In  the  meantime  our 
boys  are  being  killed  and  wounded  in 
Korea. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  say 
in  answer  to  the  Senator  that  the  first 
time  this  question  was  forcibly  called  to 
my  attention  was  in  the  able  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  Senator  himself  last  year  or 
the  year  before.  The  subject  was  forci¬ 
bly  brought  to  my  attention  as  recently 
as  last  July.  So  far  as  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  concerned,  we  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  ourselves  to  the  Battle  Act  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  got  that  legislation  through 
because  we  felt  that  it  would  carry  out 
the  program  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri.  We  felt  that  it  provided  machin¬ 
ery  which  would  take  care  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  perfect¬ 
ly  right  when  he  says  that  cur  boys  are 
being  killed  in  Korea,  and  that  we  should 
move  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  How  rapidly  can  we  move?  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  would  gain  anything 
by  passing  a  drastic  amendment  like  the 
Kem  amendment,  which  allows  no  flex¬ 
ibility  to  deal  with  the  questions  which 
have  a  vital  part  in  our  entire  collective 
security  program. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  thinks  the  attitude 
of  our  friends  and  allies  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  would  be  any  different  if  they  had 
90  percent  of  the  men  in  Korea  and  we 
had  10  percent,  and  if  they  were  suffer¬ 
ing  95  percent  of  the  casualties  while  we 
were  suffering  5  percent? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  can  only 
say,  so  far  as  our  French  allies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  that  we  must  realize  the  terrific 
losses  they  have  taken  in  French  Indo¬ 
china,  both  in  respect  to  manpower  and 
the  money  they  have  had  to  spend  to  try 
to  defend  that  area  for  the  western  free 
world.  We  cannot  minimize  what  the 
French  have  done  there  in  a  most  heroic 
way.  They  are  among  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  some  kind  of  flexibility  in  the 
program.  So  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
be  too  critical.  In  that  instance,  at  least, 
we  have  an  example  of  full  and  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  which  matches  even 
ours  in  Korea. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  O’Conor  committee 
tells  us  about  shipments  of  badly  needed 
ball  bearings  shipped  from  France  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Some  of  them,  the 
O’Conor  committee  says,  are  going  by 
parcel  post. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  steel  for  the  ball  bear¬ 
ings  comes  from  Czechoslovakia.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  agreement  was  made  for  the 
processing  of  the  steel.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that.  That  subject  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  memorandum  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  fact  that  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  is  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get  by 
with  plastic  ball  bearings  shows  how 
short  they  are  in  supply,  and  what  a 
body  blow  it  would  be  to  the  Russian 
Communist  war  effort  if  we  could  be 
successful  in  cutting  off  shipments  of 
these  strategic  materials. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
say  that  both  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  would  feel  that  it  was  most  im¬ 
portant  to  do  that  rapidly  as  possible. 
I  go  further  than  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  The  Chinese 
Communists  are  defying  us  in  Korea,  and 
holding  the  line  in  Korea  where  they 
have  no  business,  under  any  possible  ex¬ 
cuse,  to  be,  except  by  Russian  instiga¬ 
tion.  I  can  perhaps  understand  the 
North  Koreans  being  there,  but  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  have  no  right  to  be 
anywhere  in  Korea.  They  are  defying 
the  United  Nations.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  place  a  tight  block¬ 
ade  around  the  entire  country,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  unless  the  British  join  us 
in  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  might  be  heard.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  he  wanted  to  speak 
on  the  pending  report.  He  informs  me 


that  he  does  not  care  to  do  so.  There¬ 
fore,  I  have  asked  to  suspend  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  report.  I  do  not  desire  to 
take  much  time,  because  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  very  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subject.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  very  ably  pre¬ 
sented  his  viewpoint.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  very 
ably  presented  the  contrary  viewpoint. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
need  for  continuing  discussion  at  any 
great  length. 

I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  I 
feel  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
I,  as  well  as  others  who  have  dealt  with 
the  subject,  are  working  toward  the 
same  objective.  All  of  us  want  to  curb 
trade  insofar  as  it  is  harmful  to  our  de¬ 
fense,  to  our  economy,  or  in  any  other 
way.  It  becomes  a  matter,  then,  of  how 
best  to  go  about  it.  We  tried  to  proceed 
under  one  of  the  early  versions  of  the 
Kem  amendment,  and  we  saw  many  diffi¬ 
culties  in  attempting  to  carry  it  out,  due, 
primarily,  I  believe,  to  its  rigidity. 

Then  it  was  that  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  decided  to  study 
the  situation  in  order  to  determine 
whether  legislation  could  be  evolved,  not 
to  repeal  the  Kem  amendment — that  was 
not  the  idea  at  all — but  to  do  what  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  was  trying 
to  do  by  his  amendment,  but  in  a  way 
that  would  accomplish  better  results. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  told 
something  about  the  proceedings  under 
which  that  legislation  was  considered. 
The  House  committee  appointed  a  sub¬ 
committee.  The  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  was  Representative  Battle, 
from  my  State  of  Alabama.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  of  his  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  because  of  his  intro¬ 
ducing  the  bill  and  sponsoring  it  that  it 
became  known  as  the  Battle  Act. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  which  was  a  bipartisan  subcommit¬ 
tee,  unanimously  recommended  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  It  then  went  to  the 
full  committee,  which,  of  course,  is  a  bi¬ 
partisan  committee,  and  that  full  com¬ 
mittee  unanimously  recommended  the 
Battle  bill  to  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  As  I  recall,  it  was  practically 
unanimously  passed  by  the  House.  I  am 
not  certain,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
vote  was  cast  against  it.  I  may  not  be 
correct  in  that  recollection.  I  know  it 
was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  President,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  bill  became  law  on  October  26,  1951. 
It  took  a  little  time  to  set  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  and,  because  under  the  form 
in  which  we  wrote  the  bill  into  law  it 
was  to  be  geared  into  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Program,  it  took  a  little  time  to  get 
it  started.  But  it  has  been  going  along 
very  well.  I  believe  there  has  been  suf- 
ficent  said  here  today  to  indicate  that 
it  has  been  working  very  nicely. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  standing  here 
contending  that  it  is  working  perfectly. 
I  do  not  suppose  anyone  would  so  con¬ 
tend.  Certainly  the  Kem  amendment 
from  the  *time  it  was  on  the  statute 
books  did  not  work  perfectly.  I  am  not 


saying  that  the  reason  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment  did  not  work  perfectly  was  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  worked  or 
due  to  the  administration  or  due  to  any 
one  particular  thing.  I  believe  person¬ 
ally  that  it  was  entirely  too  inflexible.  I 
think  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  Kem  amendment 
never  had  a  chance,  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  Executive  order  suspended  its 
operation,  and  it  was  never  in  effect  for 
even  1  day?  How  can  it  be  said,  there¬ 
fore,  under  those  circumstances,  that  it 
had  any  test?  The  President  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
loophole  which  was  put  into  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  conference,  which  gave  him  the 
right  to  make  execptions  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law.  What  he  did  was 
not  to  make  any  specific  exception 
but  to  make  a  general  exception,  and  he 
suspended  the  entire  operation  of  the 
amendment.  Certainly  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  could  not  be  said  that 
the  <Kem  amendment  has  had  a  fair  test. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  join  issue  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  his  statement,  but  I  do  say 
that  at  least  those  who  were  responsible 
for  it  decided  it  was  not  workable  in  the 
form  in  which  Congress  passed  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  due  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  written  or  the  form 
in  which  it  came  out  of  conference,  but 
they  decided  it  could  not  work.  I  state 
again  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  due  to 
its  inflexibility. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Was  that  not  an  exercise 
of  the  law-making  power  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  which  was  condemned  in  such  strong 
terms  recently  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  the  point.  I  certainly  agree  with 
everything  the  Supreme  Court  said  about 
the  law-making  powers.  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  the  three  divisions  of 
Government,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  one  should  encroach  upon  the 
other. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  that 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  as¬ 
sume  there  was  some  kind  of  loophole,  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  himself  has 
said,  which  permitted  that  particular 
procedure  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Was  not  the  so-called  loop¬ 
hole  simply  a  provision  which  was  in¬ 
serted  in  conference  and  which  enabled 
the  President  to  make  an  exception  in 
a  particular  case? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  assume  that  is  so. 

Mr.  KEM.  But  instead  of  that,  the 
President  issued  an  Executive  order  sus¬ 
pending  the  operation  of  the  entire  act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  assume  that 
was  the  loophole,  to  which  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  referred. 
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Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  original 
point,  namely,  that  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  believe  that  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  how  good  an  objec¬ 
tive  it  had — and  I  state  again  that  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  objective  which 
was  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  Kem 
amendment — simply  was  inflexible.  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  offered  to  this  bill, 
likewise,  is  inflexible.  It  simply  provides 
that  trade  shall  be  cut  off;  everything 
must  be  either  black  or  white;  there  can 
be  no  gray. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is  mandatory  in  the 
sense  that  it  provides  that  we  shall  not 
send  any  aid  to  countries  that  sell  stra¬ 
tegic  war  materials  to  Russia,  the  satel¬ 
lite  nations,  or  Red  China;  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  black  or  white  in  that  sense,  in 
that  it  is  proposed  as  a  mandatory  law. 
However,  it  is  not  black  or  white  in  an¬ 
other  sense,  for  it  permits  east-west 
trade  to  continue  uninterrupted  so  long 
as  such  nations  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  what  they  consider  to  be  their  privilege 
to  sell  what  their  customers  want  to  buy, 
if  what  their  customers  want  to  buy  are 
materials  of  war. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  I  can  visualize  some  cases  to  which 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  mandatory  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  applied.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
referred  to  a  letter,  or  perhaps  read  a 
letter,  which  the  President  addressed  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Under  the  Battle  Act,  every  time  a 
determination  is  made  to  permit  the 
shipment  of  strategic  war  materials — 
and  I  use  the  same  term  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  used — the  President, 
under  the  law,  must  report  that  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  other 
committees. 

A  determination  of  that  sort  was  made 
in  a  case  relating  to  the  Netherlands.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  that  case. 

Today,  as  I  recall,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  read  a  letter,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  or  certainly  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  letter,  dealing  with  the  Nether¬ 
lands  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  placed 
the  entire  letter  in  the  Record,  and  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  that  is  one 
instance  in  which  I  believe  there  was 
justification  for  the  determination  which 
was  made.  Had  the  Kem  amendment, 
which  was  inserted  by  the  Senate  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  been  in  effect,  the 
President  would  not  have  been  able  to 
make  that  determination. 

That  case  involved  the  final  shipment 
of  some  tools  and  machinery  for  the  ex¬ 
ploration  and  drilling  of  oil  wells.  Cer¬ 


tainly  such  materials  are  on  the  forbid¬ 
den  list;  they  are  on  the  “number  one” 
list  under  the  Battle  Act.  However,  that 
case  related  to  the  final  shipment  of  ma¬ 
terials  under  a  contract  which  was  en¬ 
tered  into  in  good  faith  away  back  in 
1949,  and  those  materials  represented 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  over-all 
contract.  Before  making  a  determina¬ 
tion,  the  President,  or  someone  acting 
for  him,  consulted  with  the  oil  industry 
in  the  United  States,  to  determine  how 
important  that  matter  was.  It  was  on 
the  basis  of  the  testimony  collected  from 
those  experts  that  the  determination 
was  made  and  the  report  was  made  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,'1 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee.  Never  have  I  heard  a  single 
protest  from  any  member  of  any  of  those 
six  committees  against  that  determina¬ 
tion. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  had  the  Kem 
amendment  been  in  effect,  that  deter¬ 
mination  could  not  have  been  made. 

In  other  words,  that  is  one  of  the  cases 
which,  under  the  Kem  amendment, 
would  have  been  completely  black;  there 
could  have  been  no  gray  or  no  white  in  it. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  wish  to  express  the  hope 
that  before  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
concludes  his  very  interesting  address, 
he  will  advise  us  as  to  his  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  large  movement  of  ball  bearings 
and  machine  tools  and  iron  and  steel 
from  our  friends  and  allies  in  Western 
Europe  to  Russia  and  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  going  further,  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from 
the  Battle  Act.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  placed  the  entire  act  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  along  with  the  Kem  amendment. 
However,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  now  are  on  the  floor,  I  wish  to  read 
the  statement  of  policy  contained  in  the 
Battle  Act.  It  states  what  we  really  are 
driving  at,  and  I  wish  to  ask  any  Senator 
whether  he  differs  with  the  policy  and 
the  objectives  as  thus  set  forth  under 
the  following  statement  of  policy: 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  in  a  world  threat¬ 
ened  by  aggression  the  United  States  can 
best  preserve  and  maintain  peace  by  devel¬ 
oping  maximum  national  strength  and  by 
utilizing  all  of  its  resources  in  cooperation 
with  other  free  nations,  hereby  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  apply 
an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  im¬ 
plements  of  war  to  any  nation  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  nations  threatening  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  not  that  pro¬ 
vision  represent  a  distinct  step  forward? 
In  that  provision  we  pick  out  by  name 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  one  govern¬ 
ment  to  denounce  and  placard  the  short¬ 
comings  of  another  nation.  That  shows 
our  purpose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true;  we 
name  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  and  we  also  refer  each  time  to 
other  “countries  under  its  domina¬ 
tion” — in  other  words,  its  satellites. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  could  not  be  a  better  or  more  dis¬ 
tinct  statement  of  policy  than  that  one. 

I  submit,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
the  objective  of  that  act  is  the  same  one 
toward  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  been  driving  in  connection  with  the 
various  and  sundry  amendments  he  has 
offered  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  permit  me  to  point  out  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  objective:  The  Battle  Act 
places  a  ban  on  arms  and  armaments 
and  atomic-energy  materials,  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  we  shall  not  give  aid  to  any 
country  that  is  furnishing  arms,  arma¬ 
ments,  or  atomic-energy  materials  to 
Russia  or  the  satellite  nations;  but  the 
Battle  Act  goes  on  to  give  to  the  President 
discretion  to  furnish  aid  to  countries 
that  are  selling  other  strategic  war  ma¬ 
terials  to  Russia  or  the  satellite  countries. 

My  position  is  that  from  our  stand¬ 
point — the  standpoint  of  the  American 
taxpayers  and  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  men  in  Korea — there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  arms  and 
armaments  and  atomic-energy  mate¬ 
rials,  and  other  strategic  war  materials; 
that  we  are  aiding  and  abetting  the 
Communist  war  effort  just  as  much  when 
we  send  them  rubber  or  machine  tools 
or  ball  bearings  as  we  do  w'hen  we  send 
them  guns  or  atomic-energy  materials, 
or  other  armaments;  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference,  from  their  stand¬ 
point  or  from  our  standpoint  between 
whether  they  are  obtaining  the  finished 
product  or  whether  they  are  obtaining 
elements  essential  for  manufacture  of 
the  finished  product.  The  Battle  Act 
puts  a  definite  ban  on  the  shipment  of 
arms,  armament,  and  atomic-energy 
materials.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  very  well  described  it,  there  is 
no  black  and  white  in  the  Battle  Act 
with  reference  to  these  materials.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  to  extend  the  same  man¬ 
datory  treatment  to  other  strategic  war 
materials.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
stand  by  and  send  strategic  wrar  mate¬ 
rials,  which  the  British  say  their  cus¬ 
tomers  want  to  buy,  to  Russia  and  the 
satellites,  when  our  boys  are  dying  in 
Korea. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I,  of 
course,  had  not  gotten  to  that  point, 
namely,  the  three  different  types  of  ma¬ 
terials  under  the  Battle  Act.  I  was  mak- 
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ing  reference  solely  to  the  statement  of 
policy,  which,  as  I  have  said,  had  the 
same  objective  as  the  Kem  amendment. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  yield;  but  I 
should  like  to  get  started  on  my  state¬ 
ment,  so  I  can  conclude. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  make  a  brief  statement  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  wholly  disagree  with  the 
statement  of  policy,  the  objective,  of  the 
Battle  Act.  The  objectives  I  have  in 
mind  are  not  the  same,  because  the 
Battle  Act  is  designed  to  put  a  definite 
ban  only  on  arms,  armament,  and 
atomic-energy  materials,  whereas  I  want 
to  put  a  definite  ban  on  those  areas  with 
respect  to  strategic  war  materials. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  as  to  the  limitations 
he  implies  to  the  Battle  Act;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  under  the  Battle  Act  and 
under  the  administration  of  that  act  as 
it  is  now  being  enforced,  and  has  been 
for  the  past  few  months,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  actual  determination 
that  has  been  made  and  reported  to  our 
committee  is  the  one  I  described  briefly 
a  few  moments  ago,  the  one  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Netherlands.  But  there 
are  three  classes,  three  categories  of 
strategic  items,  the  export  of  which  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  is  now  controlled  by  the 
principal  Western  European  countries, 
in  keeping  with  the  Battle  Act.  Those 
three  are: 

First.  Primary  strategic  items  such  as 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  ad¬ 
vanced  machine  tools,  and  numerous 
metals,  chemicals,  transportation,  equip¬ 
ment  and  electronic  and  chemical  plant 
equipment  which  are  themselves  used 
directly  in  the  warfare  or  are  essential 
in  the  production  of  materials  which 
contribute  directly  to  war  potential  of 
the  Soviet  bloc; 

Second.  Items  of  secondary  strategic 
importance  in  the  same  general  cate¬ 
gories  as  those  of  primary  strategic  im¬ 
portance  but  representing  a  lower  order 
of  strategic  value  which  becomes  sig¬ 
nificant  only  when  exports  of  such  an 
item  reach  a  substantial  level;  and 

Third.  Commodities  known  to  be  of 
strategic  importance  but  for  which  the 
importance  to  the  Soviet  bloc  has  not 
been  clearly  established;  this  group  in¬ 
cludes  many  commodities  of  quite  gen¬ 
eral  industrial  usage  where  the  strategic 
importance  is  usually  an  indirect  con¬ 
tribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  figures 
have  been  supplied  already  as  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  shipments  within  those 
various  categories.  For  instance,  ship¬ 
ments  of  primary  strategic  items  were 
reduced  from  $7,500,000  in  1951,  to  $250,- 
000  for  the  first  4  months  of  1952.  If 
that  rate  is  to  continue  throughout  this 
calendar  year,  it  will  mean  a  90-percent 
reduction  in  the  first  category. 

The  shipment  of  items  of  secondary 
strategic  importance  was  reduced  from 
$85,000,000  in  1950  to  $50,000,000  in  1951, 
or  a  reduction  of  40  percent.  It  is  ex¬ 


pected  that  exports  for  1952  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $35,000,000,  a  reduction  of  60  per¬ 
cent,  as  compared  to  the  1950  level,  and 
30  percent,  compared  to  the  1951  level. 
The  latter  reduction  is  expected  to  re¬ 
sult  from  only  partial  shipments  over 
the  low  level  of  quotas  for  those  items, 
and  the  severity  of  criteria  governing 
shipments  of  21  of  these  items  which  are 
not  subject  to  quotas. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  those  sta¬ 
tistics  show  very  good  progress  under  a 
system  that  not  only  says  that  this  is 
our  objective,  that  this  is  what  we  want 
to  do,  but  which  also  sets  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  with  which  to  do  it;  and  the 
Battle  Act  sets  up  the  machinery. 

The  Kem  amendment  simply  says, 
“You  shall  not  do  it.”  The  Battle  Act 
provides  for  an  administrator  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  and  tells  him  what  to  do, 
and  it  then  lends  that  very  essential 
characteristic  which  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment  does  not,  namely,  recognition  that 
sometimes  a  case  may  not  be  all  white 
or  all  black,  but  may  be  in  between. 

There  are  instances,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  security  of  our  own  country 
might  very  well  be  served  by  allowing 
trade  and  shipments  which,  if  we  had 
complete  control  of  the  entire  situation 
all  over  the  world,  we  would  not  allow 
at  all.  I  submit  that  the  Battle  Act 
provides  a  sensible,  flexible  means  for 
handling  this  very  vexing  problem,  and 
that  it  is  working.  It  has  not  had  much 
time  to  be  tried  out,  only  a  few  months, 
but  during  those  few  months  it  has 
shown  that  it  is  capable  of  working, 
and  that  it  is  working. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  -take  any 
more  time  of  the  Senate.  I  think  this 
question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed. 
I  simply  make  a  last-minute  appeal 
that  a  chance  be  given  to  try  out  this 
law,  which  was  written  after  careful 
study  by  two  legislative  committees  in 
an  effort  to  regulate  this  trade,  which 
was  troublesome  and  vexatious.  Let  us 
give  it  a  chance  to  prove  itself.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  prove  itself,  but  if  it  does 
not,  I  certainly  shall  join  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  in  trying  to  work  out 
machinery  which  will  do  the  thing  he 
wants  done,  the  thing  I  want  done,  and 
the  thing  I  believe  the  great  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  want  to  see 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem] 
has  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
country  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people  the 
facts  with  respect  to  the  threat  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries  have  offered  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
those  we  are  aiding  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program 

I  voted  for  the  original  Kem  amend¬ 
ment.  I  opposed  and  voted  against  the 
so-called  Battle  bill  which  killed  the 
Kem  amendment. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  Kem  amend¬ 
ment  when  it  was  again  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  few  days  ago.  I  favor  it  now.  I 
sincerely  regret  that  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  did  not  retain  this  amend¬ 
ment  as  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act!. 


It  would  have  served  as  a  warning  to  our 
allies  that  the  nefarious  trade  with  the 
satellite  nations  in  armaments  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  can  be  used  to  build  up  the 
war  potential  of  our  enemies  is  in  great 
disfavor  in  this  country,  and  in  the  event 
that  it  should  be  carried  on  in  the  future, 
these  countries  can  expect  no  aid  from 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  voted  for  cuts  in 
the  total  sum  of  the  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  this  measure.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  administration  came  to  the 
Congress  with  greatly  padded  requests. 
I  think  that  is  one  reason  why  General 
Eisenhower  felt  there  would  not  be  too 
great  damage  done  if  the  cut  did  not 
extent  beyond  $1,000,000,000.  What  has 
happened  seems  to  be  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  now  gets  in  this  bill  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  amount  it  really  expected  to 
get  in  the  beginning.  I  distrust  as  being 
insincei^  the  criticisms  of  the  President 
and  others  that  we  are  seriously  crip¬ 
pling  the  foreign-aid  program  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  reductions  that  have  been  made 
in  this  bill.  The  total  amount  of  this 
authorization,  in  my  opinion,  could  have 
been  reduced  another  billion  dollars 
without  serious  hurt  to  the  joint  effort  of 
our  allies  to  prepare  themselves  for  de¬ 
fense. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Harriman,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  program,  has  now  on 
hand  approximately  $12,000,000,000  of 
unexpended  funds.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  they  have  been  out  of 
money. 

I  have  voted  for  the  various  foreign- 
aid  programs  with  appropriate  economies 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress, 
even  though  I  have  disagreed  with  many 
of  the  features  of  these  programs  and 
the  way  they  have  been  carried  out.  I 
am  convinced  that  since  the  Congress 
has  adopted  this  policy,  we  must  give  it 
support  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  measure  as  reported  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  is  sadly  lacking  in 
many  respects.  Despite  these  objections 
I  feel  that  the  over-all  program  must  be 
supported.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  conferees’  report.  I 
find  no  parliamentary  opportunity  to 
disapprove  the  specific  items  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  without  voting  against  the 
entire  report.  It  is  because  of  my  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  over-all  program  that  I  feel 
that  I  should  vote  for  it,  notwithstanding 
its  many  defects. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  there  is  one  little  item  which  I 
should  like  to  have  put  into  the  Record. 
It  is  under  the  heading  of  “Technical  co¬ 
operation,”  and  I  should  like  to  read  this 
very  brief  statement: 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  have  limited  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures  for  supplies  and  equipment  under  the 
act  for  international  development  in  any 
country  to  three  times  the  dollar  costs  for 
personnel.  This  provision  was  dropped  by 
the  committee  of  conference.  While  it  is 
essential  that  the  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram  not  be  converted  into  a  type  of  world¬ 
wide  economic  aid  program,  and  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  ratio  of  supplies  and  equipment  to 
personnel  be  maintained  on  an  over-all 
basis,  the  conference  committee  felt  that 
the  TCA  Administrator  must  not  be  deprived 
of  sufficient  flexibility  to  deal  with  particular 
situations  in  areas  of  vital  importance  to  th# 
United  States. 
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Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President, 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  vacated,  and  that  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings  under  the  call  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Benton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  business,  having  been  appointed 
a  delegate  from,  the  United  States  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
Conference. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  [Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  McMahon], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senators  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart  and  Mr.  Jenner],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge 
and  Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Seaton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Ecton],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Cain],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain],  the  Sena- 


I 

I  suggest  tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  the 


Lodge],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin^ 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Mas-i 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the! 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Seaton] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59J 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 59 


Anderson 

Holland 

Mundt 

Butler,  Md. 

Humphrey 

Neely 

Byrd 

Hunt 

Nixon 

Case 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pastore 

Connally 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Duff 

Kilgore 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ferguson 

Long 

Smith,  N.  C. 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

George 

Maybank 

Stennis 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Taft 

Green 

McClellan 

Thye 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Hendrickson 

McKellar 

Underwood 

Hennings 

Mlllikin 

Watkins 

Hill 

Moody 

Wiley 

Hoey 

Morse 

NAYS— 11 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Martin 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kem 

Welker 

Dirksen 

Malone 

NOT  VOTING— 

-26 

Aiken 

Ecton 

McMahon 

Benton 

Flanders 

Monroney 

Brewster 

Fulbright 

Murray 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Cain 

Kefauver 

Seaton 

Capehart 

Langer 

Williams 

Carlson 

Lodge 

Young 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CHINA  LOBBY  x 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President, 

10,  1952,  I  placed  in  the  Congress: 
Record  certain  excerpts  from 
which  I  believed  to  be  not  only  pe: 
and  relevant  to  Senate  Resolutj 
introduced  on  July  6  last  by  m; 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connej 
also,  in  my  judgment,  indicat: 
need  for  a  reappraisal  of  oui/far-eastern. 
policy. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  translations  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  were 
authentic,  and  I  invited/those  who  might 
be  skeptical  about  the  Authenticity  of  the 
documents,  or  who  might  question  the 
veracity  of  the  sources,  to  verify  the 
photostatic  copies,  of  the  originals  with 
.  the  asserted  authors. 

Later,  on  Apriln.6, 1  placed  in  the  Con- 
:  gressional  Req6rd  without  comment  a 
letter  to  me  fp6m  the  Office  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Attache/  Chinese  Embassy,  dated 
April  11,  19fjfi,  and  a  letter  from  William 
A.  Roberts,  of  the  law  firm  of  Roberts  & 
Mclnnis,  /n  Washington,  D.  C.,  dated 
!  April  12/  commenting  on  the  April  11 
letter  from  the  Chinese  officials  and  on 
the  translations  which  I  had  earlier  put 
into  title  Record.  The  letter  from  the 
Chir^se  Embassy  was  signed  by  Chen 
Chfn-mai  and  Peter  T.  K.  Pee.  Accord- 
my  information,  these  two  indi- 
uals  were  the  authors  of  the  docu- 
excerpts  from  which  I  had  put 


into  the  Record  April  10.  In  their  letter 
of  April  11  these  two  gentlemen  coot- 
nected  with  the  Chinese  Embassy  stated 
that  I  had  been  misled  regarding  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  documents ;  and  although 
they  did  not  specifically  deny/such 
authorship,  they  implied  such  a  denial. 

Since  my  statement  of  April  18  I  have 
received  still  another  communication, 
dated  May  3,  from  Chen  Chih-mai  and 
Peter  T.  K.  Pee,  which  I  wcrtild  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  .point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed^  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chinese  Embassy, 

Office  of  the  Milit/ry  Attache, 

7ashington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

rashington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  are  writing  be¬ 
latedly  to  thank  ypu  for  reading  our  letter 
of  April  11  into  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  16,  1952.  We  are  indeed  pleased 
that  you  are  approaching  the  question  fairly 
and  without  prejudice. 

The  most  /serious  charge  against  the 
so-called  China  lobby,  if  such  exists,  is  that 
American  taxpayers’  money  made  available 
to  China  through  aid  programs  might  have 
been  used  to  influence  American  opinion. 
Such  a  charge  is  without  foundation  at  all. 
On  this/question  we  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed.  The  letter  appeared  in  the  May  1, 
1952,  issue  of  the  Monitor  without  change. 

tou  must  have  also  noted  the  series  of  two 
articles  published  recently  by  the  magazine 
e  Reporter.  After  the  completion  of  the 
eries,  the  press  officer  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
/  bassy,  on  April  18,  1952,  issued  a  brief  state¬ 
ment,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  On  April 
20,  1952,  Chen  Chih-mai  of  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
bassy  also  issued  a  statement  in  Chinese 
which  was  published  in  the  Chinese  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  City  on  April  22,  1952. 
The  reason  why  the  statement  was  made  only 
to  the  Chinese  newspapers  was  that  only 
those  papers  carried  the  contents  of  the  two 
articles  of  the  Reporter.  You  will  please 
notice  that  Chen’s  statement  refuted  specifi.- 
,  cally  and  categorically  three  allegations  made 
y  the  magazine  concerning  him  as  being 
ithout  foundation  whatsoever.  We  are 
an  English  traslation  of  the  state- 
for  your  information, 
further  reference,  to  the  documents 
which  \ou  included  in  your  Benate  speech 
of  Aprir  10,  1952,  we  wish  to  point  out  that 
no  reliablk  and  reputable  publication  has  so 
far  reproduced  the  photostatic  copies  of  cer¬ 
tain  original^,  as  you  had  predicted  on  the 
Senate  floor.  The  only  thing  approaching 
such  reproduction  is  found  in  the  May  13 
issue  of  the  RepJ^ter,  which  shows  a  photo¬ 
static  copy  of  sorfle  writings  in  Chinese  on 
the  stationery  of  th'h  Chinese  Embassy.  You 
must  have  noted  thaKin  the  photostatic  re¬ 
production,  the  name  qf  the  alleged  sender, 
Chen  Chih-mai  or  T.  K.  ftee,  and  the  name  of 
the  alleged  receiver,  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  do  not  appear  all.  It  will  be 
recalled  that,  when  you  readttie  same  alleged 
cable  message  in  the  Senate,  you  had  at¬ 
tached  the  name  of  Chen  Chni-mai  at  the 
end.  The  photostatic  reproduction  does  not 
bear  that  name  at  all. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Reported  articles 
made  considerable  use  of  the  documents 
you  included  in  your  Senate  speech.'  But 
the  alleged  texts  and  authorship  of  tbem 
were  altered  in  many  instances.  As  one  ex¬ 
ample,  the  magazine  (issue  of  April  15,  p. 
18)  announced  that  another  cable  from 
Chen  to  Chiang  appeared  on  page  21.  But 
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there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  on  page  21.  In¬ 
stead.  there  is  an  alleged  cable  from  Pee  to 
Chiatjg.  A  little  research  shows  that,  in  an 
earliehedition,  that  cable  was  indeed  attrib¬ 
uted  t\Chen,  but  in  a  later  edition  it  was 
attributed  to  Pee. 

As  anotiisr  example,  when  you  quoted  the 
alleged  cable  meassage  of  November  28,  1949, 
beginning  with  “Congressman  Judd  gave  us 
secret  information,”  you  attributed  it  to 
Chen  Chih-mai,  while  the  Reporter,  quoting 
the  same  alleged  c^ble  message,  dropped  the 
word  “secret,”  and  attributed  it  to  T.  K.  Pee 
instead.  Someone  has  taken  fantastic  liber¬ 
ties  with  our  names,  ^hese  instances  only 
underline  our  previous  statement  that  these 
alleged  cable  messages  were  not  signed  by 
either  one  of  us,  and  that  our  names  were 
arbitrarily  added  by  somebody  and  were 
fraudulently  peddled  to  you  ^authored  by 
us. 

We  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  Wtth  further 
details  about  so  ridiculous  a  situ^ion.  We 
trust  that  your  interest  in  the  truth  will 
prevail  over  obvious  attempts  to  mislead  you. 
The  Congressional  Record  is  an  officiandoc- 
ument  of  the  highest  authority.  It  is  to\ur 
own  interest,  as  we  presume  it  is  also 
yours,  to  keep  its  contents  truthful. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Chen  Chih-mai, 

T.  K.  Pee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
the  May  3  letter,  the  writers,  using  rather 
careful  language,  now  say  that,  “these 
alleged  cable  messages”  which  I  had  put 
into  the  Record  “were  not  signed  by 
either  one  of  us,  and  that  our  names 
were  arbitrarily  added  by  somebody  and 
were  fraudulently  peddled  to  you  as  au¬ 
thored  by  us.” 

This  is  indeed  a  very  serious  charge. 
On  the  face  of  it,  individuals  in  high  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Chinese  Embassy  in 
Washington  are  accusing  those  who 
made  the  documents  available  to  me  of 
perpetrating  a  fraud  and  a  hoax  upon 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  if  my  sources 
are  correct,  Chen  Chih-mai  and  T.  K. 
Pee  as  representatives  of  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Formosa,  have  deliberately 
and  knowingly  lied  to  a  United  States 
Senator. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have  again 
checked  very  carefully  with  my  sources. 
They  have  informed  me  that  during  the 
years  1949  and  1950,  there  existed  a 
group  of  five  officials  of  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  government  who  regularly  co: 
municated  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  hi 
self  in  secret  code  under  the  college 
name  of  “Kung”.  The  five  individuals 
comprising  this  intelligence  group  were : 
K.  H.  Yu,  who  I  understand  is  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Bank  for  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China;  C.  M.  Cherq  who  is  the 
same  person  as  Chen  Chih-mai;  Gen. 
Peter  T.  K.  Pee,  militarj/attache  at  the 
Embassy;  W.  K.  Lee,  wflo  is  an  official  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission  represent¬ 
ing  the  Republic  ,  of  China,  and  Lt. 
Gen.  P.  T.  Mow,  .who  was  deputy  com¬ 
manding  general*  of  the  Chinese  Air 
Force  in  charge  of  the  Chinese  Air  Force 
office  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
My  informants  state  that  these  indi¬ 
viduals  would  pool  their  intelligence, 
and  usually  in  the  presence  of  each 
other  would  draft  in  longhand  in 
Chinese  a  proposed  cable  to  Chiang  Kai- 
sheji',  care  of  Chow  Hungtai,  Chiang’s 
confidential  secretary,  reflecting  their 
appraisal  of  the  American  political  and 


military  situation,  and  their  recommen¬ 
dations  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cables  so  prepared  dur¬ 
ing  1949  and  1950  were  in  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  Chen  Chih-mai.  A  few  were  in 
the  handwriting  of  General  Pee,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mow,  and  Mr.  Yu.  After  the  hand¬ 
written  draft  of  a  cable  had  been  agreed 
upon,  it  was  then  turned  over  to  a  cable 
officer  who  made  his  own  clear  copy  and 
then  encoded  the  document  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

I  have  had  photostats  of  the  original 
drafts  in  the  handwriting  of  the  authors 
compared  with  the  code  officer’s  copies 
for  encoding,  and  I  am  advised  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Section  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Reference  Service  that  the  texts  are 
the  same,  although,  of  course,  the  hand¬ 
writing  differs-.  My  sources  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  me  a  master  index  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  pages  of  cables  identifying 
the  actual  handwriting  of  Chen,  Mow, 
Yu  and  Pee,  as  it  appears  on  the  photo¬ 
stats  of  the  original  drafts.  In  numer¬ 
ous  places  in  the  texts  of  the  draft 
cables  there  will  be  the  actual  name  of 
the  author  in  his  own  handwriting.  My/ 
informants  tell  me  there  is  absolute! 
no  question  about  the  identification  of 
the  handwriting  of  these  four  gentle¬ 
men.  They  tell  me  that  over  the-’years 
they  haye  seen  hundreds  of  examples  of 
the  authors’  handwriting  and, That  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  forge  Chinese 
ideographs  than  it  is  to  fo^ge  our  own 
form  of  writing.  / 

In  view  of  the  contradiction  which 
exists  between  the  statements  made  to 
me  by  Chen  Chih-mdi  and  T.  K.  Pee, 
and  by  my  own  soui^es,  I  have  asked  the 
-State  Department  to  investigate  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  thf^aocuments  which  have 
been  handed  to  me.  If  this  investiga¬ 
tion  should  establish  that  Chen  Chih- 
mai  and  T.  K.  Pee  are  telling  the  truth, 

I  shall  b^;  the  first  to  announce  it  pub¬ 
licly  in  fairness  to  them  and  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Embassy.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  authorship  of  these'  docu¬ 
ments  is  established,  it  would  seem  that 
our  Government  should  take  whatever 
diplomatic  steps  are  appropriate  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  recall  to  Formosa  o^ 
these  individuals  as  persona  non  grata 
to  the  United  States.  Obviously,  indi¬ 
viduals  connected  with  a  foreign  em¬ 
bassy  should  not  be  allowed  to  mislead 
and  misinform  a  United  States  Senator. 

Last  Friday,  June  6,  1952,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain] 
placed  in  the  Record  some  23  pages  of 
material  on  this  so-called  China  lobby 
subject,  including  translations  of  cables 
supplied  by  Mr.  Chen  Chih-mai  and  Gen. 
Peter  T.  K.  Pee.  I  do  not  know  who 
made  the  translations  placed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  since  he  states  that  he  asked 
for  and  obtained  the  file  of  cables  of¬ 
fered  by  Chen  Chih-mai  and  General  Pee 
in  their  April  11  letter  to  me,  I  would 
suppose  that  a  fair  inference  is  that  the 
translations  were  made  by  them  or  un¬ 
der  their  supervision.  I  did  not  avail 
myself  of  their  generous  offer,  since  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  Library 
of  Congress  give  me  impartial  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  photostats  of  the  original 
Chinese  documents,  rather  than  depend 


on  English  versions  supplied  by  one  side 
of  the  controversy.  At  a  later  date, 
hope  to  present  in  parallel  columns, ./for 
comparative  purposes,  the  translated 
version  as  supplied  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  version  given 
me  by  the  Library  of  Congress 

In  this  connection,  and  with  further 
reference  to  Senate  Resolution  170, 1  in¬ 
tend  at  an  early  date  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  additionaVTranslations  of 
cables  which  I  think  avill  be  of  consid¬ 
erable  interest  to  the  Senate.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  these  cables  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Chen 
Chih-mai,  and  is  dated  December  5, 1949, 
after  discussing  the  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  Acting  President  Li  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China,  and  rumors  regarding 
the  possible  resignation  of  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson,  says: 

Our  hope  of  a  world  war  so  as  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  ^ur  country  is  unpalatable  to  the  [Amer¬ 
ican]  people. 

/ 

Interestingly  enough,  the  comparable 
portion  of  the  translation  of  this  cable 
inserted  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington,  reads  as  follows — page  6860, 
bottom  of  first  column: 

The  United  States  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
the  Chinese  waiting  for  another  world  war 
in  order  to  restore  them  to  power. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  substan¬ 
tial  differences  between  the  version  in¬ 
serted  by  Senator  Cain  and  that  sup¬ 
plied  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  all 
of  which  will  become  apparent  in  due 
time. 

Another  cable  also  said  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Chen  Chih-mai  and 
*  dated  September  30,  1950,  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Korean  war,  reflects  a 
change  in  attitude  by  Chiang  Kai-shek 
from  the  humility  of  a  defeated  general 
to  the  arrogance  of  a  bitter  man  seeking 
to  take  advantage  of  a  situation  embar¬ 
rassing  to  his  allies.  The  cable  com¬ 
ments  that — 

Hereafter  our  negotiations  with  America 
should  be  conducted  in  an  open  way,  because 
the  American  authorities  do  not  have  good 
intentions  with  us.  We  will  suffer  fro^ja  any 
secret  agreement  which  can  be  changed  at 
any  time. 

The  cable  writer  later  says  in  the  same 
cible: 

>m  our  own  point  of  view,  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  cross  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  send  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  .help  the  North  Koreans,  then  our 
position  Will  become  very  important.  In 
that  event  our  friends  here  think  we  should 
not  make  cofnmitments  too  easily;  that  re¬ 
quests  for  cooperation  and  facilities  from 
us  by  America\jiould  be  based  on  a  quid 
pro  quo  basis. 

In  the  context  V  this  seeming  desire 
for  ■  a  third  world  war  should  also  be 
considered  cables  dated  September  1, 
1945,  and  December  6,  1946,  from  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Chinese  Air 
Force  to  the  Chinese  Air  Force  Office  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Copies  of 
these  two  cables  which  have\been  sup¬ 
plied  to  me  indicate  that  as  early  as  3 
weeks  after  the  Hiroshima  explosion  of 
an  atomic  bomb,  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
subordinate,  Gen.  C.  J.  Chown,  was  in¬ 
structing  his  officers  in  Washington,^ 


. 
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Public  Law  400  -  82d  Congress 
Chapter  449  -  2d  Session 
H.  R.  7005 

AN  ACT  _ All  66  Stat.  141. 

To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(a)”  after  the  section  number  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

“(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  political  fed¬ 
eration,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe  and 
reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward 
these  ends  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  establishing  security,  and 
preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  order  to  provide 
further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it  essential 
that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  concrete  measures 
for  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification 
.in  Europe.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a) 
f(l),  relating  to  military  assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  defense 
support  and  economic  assistance,  of  this  Act  may  be  used,  pursuant  to 
the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  section  503  of  this  Act,  respectively, 
to  furnish  assistance  (including,  in  the  case  of  amounts  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  101  (a)  (2),. transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the 
following  organizations:  (A)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  (B)  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (C)  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  may  evolve  from  current  international  discussions 
concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  paragraph  101  (a)  (1),  insert  “,  for  Spain,”  after  “parties  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty”. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)(1),  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  Europe,  add  the  following  new  sentence :  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $3,415,614,750,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  paragraph; 
and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore 
unade  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(c)  Amend  section  101  (a)  (2),  which  relates  to  defense  support  and 
economic  assistance  for  Europe,  to  read  as  follows :  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
not  to  exceed  $1,282,433,000  to  provide  assistance  to  any  country  cov¬ 
ered  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  to  any  other  country 
covered  by  section  503  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

(d)  At  the  end  of  section  101,  add  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(c)  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under 

authority  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
ecomomic,  technical,  and  military  assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
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Sess)  are  authorized  to’be  continued  available  until  June  30,  1953 
^Sec.  4  Title  II  (relating  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

/  „  \  At  the  end  of  section  201,  which  relates  to  military  assistance  for 
,hi  Nea(  East  area  ad'd  the  following  new  sentence  :  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  19 
not  to  exceed  $560,316,500,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorized  to  b 
continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30, ,1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized  , 

(b)  Amend  section  203,  which  relates  to  economic  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  to  read  as  follows :  In  order 
to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East  there  is 
hereby  authonzedto  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953  not  to  exceed  $50,822,750  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  authoi- 
ized  tobe  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June 
30  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  author¬ 
ized  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  the  A 
for  International  Development  (22  U.  o.  L.  too*  J. 

(c)  After  section  205  add  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  section  203 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $60,063,250 
lor  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act, 
relating  to  Palestine  refugees,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953,  and  not  to 
exceed2 * *  S * * * * lo$70, 228, 000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel,  during,  the  fiseal 
year  1953 :  Provided ,  That  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  tius  sec¬ 
tion  which  the  President  finds  cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  204  and  20o  may  be  tra 
f erred  to  and  merged  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  section 

2°Sec.  5.  Title  III  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual 

Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301,  which  relates  to  military  and  other 

assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  add  the  following  new  sentence: 

“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  / 

fiscal  year  1953J not  to  exceed  $564,807,500,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  V 

and  provisions  of  this  section ;  and  m  addition  unexpended  balances 
of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  pur¬ 
poses  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appro- 

pnation  hereby a>nd  gentence  of  section  302  (a),  which  reiates  to  eco¬ 
nomic  alld  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  strike  out 
the  words  “the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  and”  and  insert  m  lieu 
thereof’ “the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  the 
applicable  provisions”  and  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  add  the  fol- 
Kg new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $-02,778,250, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  not 

lo  exceed  $118,634,250  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
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this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 

Act  for  International  Development  (Public  Law  535,  Eighty-first 

Congress)  ;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropria-  64  stat.  204. 

tions  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  are  hereby 

authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  s  1557  note- 

through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 

hereby  authorized. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (b),  concerning  Chinese  and  Korean  Chinese  and 

students  in  the  United  States,  add  the  following  new  sentence :  “Unex-  Korean 
pended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to  the  Secretary  of  students  m 
State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  continued  available  until  22  s  c> 
expended.”  §  1547. 

(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  303  (a),  authorizing  the  appro-  u.n.  Korean 
priation  of  $45,000,000  for  Korean  relief,  after  the  words  “to  be  appro-  Reconstruction 
priated  to  the  President”  insert  the  words  “for  the  fiscal  year  1953”.  Agency. 

(e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  strike  out  “1952”  and  22  u.s.c. 

insert  “1953”.  I  1703* 

(f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  insert 
.the  following:  “In  addition,  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
)  Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  United  Nations 
'  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  at  the  time  when  that  agency  assumes 

full  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and 
services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Department  of 
the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea 
and  which  the  President  determines  should  be  contributed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The 
value  of  goods  and  services  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  credited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.” 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303  (b),  which  provides  for  reduc¬ 
tion  in  United  States  contributions  to  Korean  relief  by  the  amounts 
made  available  by  United  States  agencies,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  (relating  to  Latin  America)  of  the  Mutual  Security  American 
Act  of  1951  is  amended  (1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  center  heading  Republics . 
“AND  NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES  OF  THE 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE”,  (2)  by  inserting  after  “Republics”  in 
section  402  the  words  “and  non-self-governing  territories  of  the  22  u.s.c. 
Western  Hemisphere”,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  §  1712> 
following  new  section : 

“Sf.c.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  and 
appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $57,685,750  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  401,  which  relates  to  military  22  u.s.c. 
assistance  for  Latin  America,  and  not  to  exceed  $20,329,000  to  carry  §  1711« 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances 
of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  each  such  section 
are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  section.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Organization. 
Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows:  jP-isrW0’) 

(a)  Section  522,  which  requires  that  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  |2  sta^°  i37 

funds  for  aid  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  22  u.s.c. 
amended,  be  in  the  form  of  loans,  is  hereby  repealed.  §  15oi' note. 

(b)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  section  501  (a),  insert  before  the  period  at  Director, 
the  end  thereof  the  following :  “and  the  supervision,  coordination,  and  22  u.s.c. 
evaluation  of  all  reports  prepared  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  §  1652. 
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Government  in  the  course  of  their  operations  under  this  Act,  in  order 
to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  to  insure  a  reduction  of  reporting 
requirements  to  the  minimum  essential  for  effective  operation”. 

(c)  Amend  section  503  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “503”,  by  redesig¬ 
nating  paragraphs  (a),  (b),and  (c)  as  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  respectively, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

“(2)  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  transferred  to 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  by  section  502  (b)  (2)  of  this  Act, 
only  those  which  are  exercised  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  enumerated  in  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  exercised  after  June  30, 
1952.  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  conferred  on  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  only  those  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  as  amended,  which  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952.  ,  ' 

“(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  referred  to  above  are  the  following:  Sections  104  (e)  and 
(f)  ;  105  (c)  ;  107;  subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  109;  110 
(a)  and  (b)  ;  111;  112;  113;  subsections  (d),  (h),  and  (i)  of  section 
114;  115  (a)  ;  115  (b),  except  the  first  sentence  thereof;  subsections 

(d),  (h),  and  (j)  of  section  115;  section  117  (c)  ;  118;  119;  120;  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  121.  Where  any  of  the  above  provisions 
refer  to  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  to  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  as  amended.” 

(d)  In  section  504  (a) ,  strike  out  all  after  “Senate”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following  sentences :  “The  Deputy  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  of  $17,500  per  annum.  The  Special  Rep- 
resentative  in  Europe  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  Special  Represent¬ 
ative  in  Europe  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary.” 

(e)  In  section  504  (c) ,  (1)  strike  out  “transferred  to  or  employed  by  ( 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “employed  in  ^ 
the  United  States  on  programs  authorized  by  this  Act”  and  (2)  amend 
the  second  sentence  of  such  subsection  to  read  as  follows :  “Such  posi¬ 
tions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by 
Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by 
section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.” 

(f)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  504  (d),  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “ :  Provided  further ,  That,  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who 
are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from 
the  administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act, 
employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs 
the  appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at 
least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  on 
June  1, 1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
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engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  ban- 
dling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel :  Provided  further ,  That  after 
the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be  effected  in  each  agency, 
the  determination  as  to  which  individual  employees  shall  be  retained 
shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned”. 

(g)  Amend  section  506  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  22  u-s*c. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  beginning  with  |  165J 

July  1,  1952,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  furnish  (subject  to  reim-  D®°^s^'ry  0 
bursement  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act)  military 
assistance  out  of  the  materials  of  war  whose  production  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  been  authorized  for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  :  Provided,  however ,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  military  items  under  this  subsection  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,000  in  value.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(1)  ‘value'  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  403  (c)  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the  63  stat.  717. 
term  ‘materials  of  war’  means  those  goods,  commonly  known  as  mili-  22  u.s.c. 
tary  end  items,  which  are  required  for  the  performance  of  their  mis-  §  1574, 
sions  by  armed  forces  of  a  nation,  including  weapons,  military  vehicles, 
ships  of  war  under  fifteen  hundred  tons,  aircraft,  military  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  ammunition,  maintenance  parts  and  spares,  and 
military  hardware.” 

(h)  Section  511  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  :  22  u.  s.  c. 

“(c)  (1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  that  mutual  §  1662- 

security  can  be  realized  only  to  the  extent  that  the  countries  who  receive  Cooperative 
our  aid  do  their  utmost  to  help  themselves  and  cooperate  among  them-  action 
selves  and  with  the  United  States  to  the  fullest  extent  in  achieving  ret^uiremen 
the  objectives  of  the  free  world.  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  affirms  the  desire  of  the  United 
States'  to  continue  to  use  its  leadership  and  resources  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  efforts  of  recipient  countries  to  the  end  that  positive 
accomplishments  toward  mutual  security  may  be  realized  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  delay  and  cost. 

“(2)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Director,  in  administering  this  Act,  shall  insure  that, 
where  necessary  to  the  mutual  security  effort,  no  country  shall  receive 
any  assistance  hereunder  unless  it  take  decisive  action  to  marshal  its 
resources  collectively,  or  individually  where  more  suitable,  with  inte¬ 
gration  and  unification  plans  in  the  appropriate  area,  and  participate 
in  programs  which  promote  collective  security  in  that  area.  The 
Director  shall  insure  that,  where  suitable  or  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  mutual  security  effort,  countries  take  adequate  steps  to  mobilize 
their  industries  for  mutual  defense  and  gear  their  fiscal,  budgetary, 
capital,  political,  and  military  resources  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act 
and  take  appropriate  other  steps  toward  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation. 

“(3)  Assistance  shall  be  given  on  a  country -by-country  basis  to  a 
degree  and  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  rate  of  progress  made  in 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.” 

(i)  In  section  513,  amend  the  heading  to  read  “Special  Use  of  Special  use 

Funds’’,  insert  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  513.”,  and  add  at  the  end  of  such  of  funds* 
section  the  following  new  subsection :  22  u.s . c. 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  §  1664, 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  or  supplied  without 
regard  to  any  conditions  as  to  eligibility  contained  in  this  Act,  or  any 
other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

( j )  Amend  section  514  to  read  as  follows : 

“Strategic  Materials 

“Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United  States  resources 
and  to  assure  the  production  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw 
materials  for  the  collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  is  authorized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in 
procuring  and  stimulating  increased  production  of,  materials  in  which 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  among  nations 
receiving  United  States  assistance.” 

(k)  Amend  section  516  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  516.”  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  cooperating  with  private  business 
groups  and  governmental  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  shall  ( 
encourage  a  greater  participation  by  private  capital  in  the  guaranty  V 
program  and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facilitate  such  participa¬ 
tion,  including  programs  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development. 

“(c)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall,  in  cooperation  with  such 
groups  and  agencies  (including  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development),  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the 
legal  and  other  impediments,  foreign  and  local,  to  private  investment 
abroad,  and  the  methods  and  means  whereby  those  impediments  can 
be  removed  or  decreased  and  shall  make  recommendations  thereon  to 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

“(d)  The  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  concerned  with  private  investment  abroad,  and 
taking  into  account  the  study  and  recommendations  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  of  commerce  and  trade,  or  other  temporary  arrangements 
where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which  shall  include  provisions  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to  countries 
participating  in  programs  under  this  Act. 

“(e)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  taking  into 
account  the  study  and  recommendations  described  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  shall  encourage  and  facilitate  a  greater  participation  / 
by  private  industrial  groups  or  agencies  in  private  contracts  awarded  ' 
by  the  Administration,  and  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  find  and  draw  the 
attention  of  private  enterprise  to  ^opportunities  for  investment  and 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

“(f)  The  reports  required  by  section  518  of  this  Act  shall  include 
detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  this  section.” 

(l)  In  section  519  (a),  which  permits  the  limited  use  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance  funds  for  the  Near  East,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  Pacific  to  acquire  local  currency,  immediately  after  the  words 
“may  be  advanced”,  insert  the  words  “out  of  funds  made  available 
for  assistance  under  section  503  of  this  Act”. 

(m)  After  section  531  add  the  following  new  sections: 

“Exemption  From  Contract,  Accounting,  and  Certain  Other  Laws 

“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1517),  which  concern 
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exemption  from  contract  and  accounting  laws,  shall  apply  to  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this  Act. 

“Sec.  533.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  Retired 
1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  officers, 
holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  men-  28  stat*  205- 
tioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  63  stat.  802. 
or  appointment  under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  87  u-s-c- 
Control  Act  of  1951,  but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  | 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  22  y  *  ’  44' 
59a),  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensa-  g  mi  note, 
tion  received  as  a  civilian  officer.  47  stat.  406. 

“(b)  Officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  officers 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  are  assigned  for  duty  under 
this  Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  may 
receive  the  allowances  and  benefits  provided  for  officers  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  or  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801-1204),  and  may  also  receive  salary  differ-  60  stat.  999. 
entials  as  provided  in  that  Act  computed  on  their  basic  pay  under 
jthe  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  231- 
^320) ;  and,  in  addition  to  any  quarters  furnished  them  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  such  officers  may  receive,  during  the  period  of  their 
assignment  for  duty  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  the  allowance  payable  under  section  302  (f)  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  252  (f) ). 

“Movement  of  Migrants 

“Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement  of  migrants 
from  European  countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  $9,240,500  for  use  in 
making  contributions  for  the  calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  December  5, 1951. 

“Ocean  Freight  Charges  on  Relief  Packages 

“Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  relief  supplies  and  packages  under  section  117  (c)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c) ) , 
shall  be  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any 
\department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may  des- 
;  / ignate :  Provided ,  That  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be  applicable 
to  relief  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  to  any  country  eligible  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  under 
this  Act:  And  provided  further ,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,587,500  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

“Informational  Media  Guaranties 

“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaranties 
under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  22  u*s*c* 
amended,  shall  be  fully  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  «  1509  • 

1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  designate. 
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“Limitation  ox  Funds  for  Propaganda 

“Sec.  537.  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
nor  any  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or 
printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemination  within  the  United 
States  of  general  propaganda  in  support  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the  United  States 
of  anv  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  publicizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

“Small  Business 

“Sec.  538.  (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services 
financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  Act  (other  than  funds 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  by  making  available  or  causing  to  bev*“ 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States  and  particularly  to^ 
small  independent  enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with  funds 
authorized  under  this  Act  (other  than  funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended),  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purchasers  in  the  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small 
independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  by  offering  addi¬ 
tional  services  to  give  small  business  better  opportunities  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  such 
funds. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  continued  in  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  the 
Office  of  Small  Business  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant  for  Small 
Business  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.  Each  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  518 
shall  include  a  report  of  all  activities  under  this  section.  The  Tech¬ 
nical  Cooperation  Administration  shall  adopt  the  procedure  of  notify¬ 
ing  American  business,  particularly  small  independent  enterprises,  of 
procurement  and  other  information  as  far  in  advance  as  possible 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Office  of  Small  Business  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  thereC 
is  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly^ 
to  small  independent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  pur¬ 
chases  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  such  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

“(c)  Section  112  (i)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

“Limitation  on  Use  of  Counterpart  Funds 

“Sec.  539.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  authorized  by  law,  all 
counterpart  funds  of  local  currencies  created  by  section  115  (b)  (6) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  by  Acts 
supplementary  or  amendatory  thereto  shall  be  expended  only  on 
programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available.” 

Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  403  (d),  which  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  excess  equipment  to  foreign  nations,  insert  a  comma  and  the 
words  “and  after  June  30,  1952,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000”. 

(b)  Change  section  408  (e),  concerning  reimbursable  aid,  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interest  of 
achieving  standardization  of  military  equipment  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  procurement  assistance  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  trans¬ 
fer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  for  transfer  of, 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 ; 
(B)  a  nation  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective 
defense  and  regional  arrangement;  (C)  any  international  military 
organization  or  headquarters  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  such 
assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  or  (D)  any  other 
nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective  defense  and  regional  arrange¬ 
ment  referred  to  in  clause  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend 

) itself  or  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided ,  That, 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a 
nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide  the  United  States  with 
assurance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for 
".nd  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate 
self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  the  United  Nations  collective  security  arrange¬ 
ments  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  other  state :  Provided  further ,  That,  in  the  case  of  any 
such  transfer,  the  President  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred  from  the 
stocks  of,  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  agency,  to  any  nation  or 
international  organization  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  above,  such 
nation  or  international  organization  shall  first  make  available  the 
fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days  there¬ 
after.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
dess  for  the  various  categories  of  equipment  or  materials  than  the  value 
Ais  defined  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  403 :  Provided ,  That  with  respect 
to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined 
to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that  subsection 
plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross  cost  of  such  equipment  or 
materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascentain- 
able,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or 
rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide  the 
United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will  assure  the 
United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilitation  work, 
and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or 
the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due, 
in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may 
accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work : 
Provided ,  That  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  the  United  States 
by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000. 
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“(3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
equipment,  materials,  and  commodities  made  available  under  this  sub¬ 
section.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  115  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b) 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following :  “And  provided  further ,  That  when¬ 
ever  funds  from  such  special  account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make 
loans  all  funds  received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  shall  be  redepos¬ 
ited  in  such  special  account”. 

(b)  In  subsection  (h)  strike  out  “5  per  centum”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “10  per  centum”. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

“(k)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  (a)  (2)  of 

the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  (1)  $100,000,000  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  consistent  with  the  accomplishment 
of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  be  expended  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such  agreements 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  amounts  of  local  currencies, 
deposited  under  subsection  (b)  (6)  as  a  result  of  such  expenditure! 
shall  be  used  exclusively,  in  accordance  with  principles  developed  by 
the  Administrator,  to  establish  revolving  funds  which  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  making  loans,  and  otherwise  to  carry  out  programs  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  objectives  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  free  enterprise  and  the  expansion  of 
the  economies  of  those  countries  with  equitable  sharing  of  the  benefits 
of  increased  production  and  productivity  between  consumers,  workers, 
and  owners;  and  (2)  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  authorized 
to  transfer  not  exceeding  $2,500,000  to  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  Director  in  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  section  516  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  10.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  404  (b),  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
contributions  of  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  1952  to  international 
organizations  for  technical  cooperation  programs,  add  the  following 
proviso :  “ Provided  further ,  That  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$15,708,750  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  use 
in  making  contributions  under  this  subsection.” 

(b)  Change  section  413  (a)  thereof,  which  concerns  the  appoint-/ 
ment  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra-\ 
tion  at  a  salary  of  $15,000,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  an  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
designate  pursuant  to  section  412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  imple¬ 
menting,  and  managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title.  He 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per  annum. 
The  President  may  also  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate, 
and  shall  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President 
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without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1919  but  not  in  excess  of  ✓ 

$15,000  per  annum.” 

Sec.  11.  Section  32(b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended  (50  App.  U.  S.  C.  1641),  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  58  stat.  782 
first  sentence  thereof  “acquired  as  a  result  of  such  surplus  property 
disposals,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “held  or  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  (or  deposited  pursuant 
■  to  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  115  (b)  (6)  and  115  (h) 

of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended),  and  not  22  u.s.c. 
required  by  law  or  agreement  with  such  government  to  be  expended  §  1513. 
or  used  for  any  other  purpose,”. 

Sec.  12.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- U-N*  interna 
dent  not  to  exceed  $16,481,000  to  enable  him  to  make  contributions  to  'tional 
the  United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  until  children' s 
December  31,  1953,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  p^genoy 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  support 
international  children's  welfare  work:  Provided ,  That  the  contribu¬ 
tions  shall  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  assurance  that  they 
will  not  exceed  33 y3  per  centum  of  contributions  from  all  governments, 

D including  contributions  made  by  governments  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
located  within  territories  under  their  control :  Provided  f  urther ,  That 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  shall  be  used  in  duplication  of  the 
activities  of  other  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

Approved  June  20,  1952. 
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